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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OK -IHE YOKKSIIIRK JK'l'-llUXTlii<S 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “Tbe Tenth Earl," “Lady Flavia," "Paul Knox, Pitman,” &b. 

('it\i’T/',u ■rill'. HKST. cncrusicd with limpets and weed-icd, green, orange, 

itw K( ri'vii rs purple ; wiiile as regarded the signs of the weather, 

^ i S'l'lCKI’ grey she was utterly lilind and heedless. The day was 

wall of lime- (hie : it was liot, sdll, summer weather. And yet the 

stone,polished climate of out isl.ind is luovcrbially fickle, and on 
like marble in that Yorksliire coast, as on the s.mdier and (latter 

some p.iris by coasts of Lincoln and Norfolk, the (krman Ocean has 

the wash of a trick of ninnitig in like a racehorse at fullest speed 

the w.ives ; a when wind .uid tide serve. Rut probably the nursemaid 

smooth p.ive- - an atteiulant, evidently, in some wealthy household, 

meul of sea- as might be guessed from her dress, from that of the 

sand formiug fair young cliild now straying on tiny feet ever fartlier 

the floor of and f.iriher aw.iy from the dry, loose sand, and the 

the irregular pros.iu board that gave notice .as to illicit removal 

horseshoe of of sand and sliingle from the foreshore without the 

(he bay; to consent of the Admiralty, indicated-• knew no more of 

llic north a the sea than could he learned from lirighton beach or 

jiiUmg rocky the pier at Ikrne Ray, Yet the wind had freshened, 

headl.iiul, There was a darkling lino to seaward that, to 

weed - draped expciienccd c>cs, boded mischief. Tlic blue of the 

and wild ; to summer sky was cloaked by .1 huge scmi-ti.inspareul 
till south .1 ia\enu'd ililV, scooped into faiuaslic veil of thieady vapour, like a giant winding.sheet, 
giultoes liv till' Mnp,ii.l of in.my thousand tides; in lAen in [lie very fo.im bells as they went r.icing past, 
(lout a d.irk blue line, wheie the summer sea seemed e\en in llie low menace of the rising surf, even in the 
to lie .ish e]i. he.iving sofilv, while the white-winged shi illei <Ty and more peliil.mtiy flapping wings of the 
gulls skimmeil and shneked over its slowly rippling restless sea-buds, there was warning, 
surfar c—such was the scene. Rul sonieliiiies such warnings arc thrown away. The 

It w.is a pu'lty s}H)t enough. The Noisomen who wind gained strength ; so did the tide. The cloud- 
had lirawn u|i their pn.ile galleys lliere oi old had hank crept stealthily on. Hmirser and louder grew the 

i-alled the pi,ice Odin’s Horseshoe. It l.iy convenient noise of the waves when some low reef of blackened 

for (lie piir|K>'.c of their forays, since there w.is a nicks baru-d tlicii progress. Vcs. the great sea was 
gentle slope at one point, leading to a ddt in the coining mwith swifter, longer strides th.an were com- 
Inueiing 1 1 III w.dl, up wlm li a biuitd ji.illi, almost .i nmn. 'i'iie w ind (leshciied in imisuii with the iiish of 
I oat I, g.ne cas\ .mess to the fertile (miiiliy mlaiul. (he li<le. Nqiliiiu' .md .T.otus were for once of a mind. 

Jiisl abo\c hi;;h w-ilei iiiaik, .imoiig some huge l.iUle o( all llii, lecked the girl wlio s.it lliere .done, 
bouldeis ilial h.id lolled lu a l.imishp of (otgurten loo imnh .ibsoibed by the sorrows of aii mi.igmary 

ages fiimi akiee, se.tted on a (i.igmeiil oI rock, hetoinc. by the struggles of a tictilious hero, to heed 

reading, was a young woman, neatly attired, .ind the anger of the coming storm, fliglier and higher, 
whose vocation in li(c might have been guessed, even like a wr.ithfiil snake iipicared, lose the foamy crest 
had not an empty child’s-c.irnagc stood beside her, of each pellucid wave. Louder grow the mo,in of the 
and a child’s form been discernible .it some little dis- brec/e, Ikwisct the sullen spl.ish of the breakers, 
taiice, pl.iymg .among tlie loose s.ind-licMps and w.itcr- Yet sbe read on compiaccnlly. 
worn stones, and shallow pools Imunied by tiny crab-s Fast, fast the tide was coming in : not inch by inch, 
and slai-fish and glistening iclly-fish left behind by the fool by foot, as on our steep and siiiiigiy siuiihcrn shores 
c'bl) tide, tli.it l,iy between her and the bl.ick. projc'cing of Fugland, liut withi.uing 5 |K'ed,sending its skir- 
pMiinontory that strelclied grtmly out to seuw.tiil, mislieis befoie it. tii tin- sluipe iT tongues of w’liite 

The novel which the girl w'as leading- one of those w.itev tli.il darted iii'iiliously into hollows, and quick- 

gaudily-boiiiid two-shillmg woiks of (ictioii that one eiied muddy sloughs, .iiul tiiiued lunlets into tidal 

secs on lailway bookstalls was to all .ippe.iiancc .1 stieams, and .it l.isl adiaiii ingas a low blue wall topped 
deeply iuleiesiing one, since she seldom found time to W'llh fiolhy foam, and hcssing .is it came. The mirsc- 
throw a cursory glance .at her charge, now straying maid, iiUeiU on her novel, was quite unawaic of the 
and playing afar o(T among (he pools and the rocks, danger at hand. It was not, strictly speaking, a danger 
■ 433 
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10 lie:'. Mu' n.i^ in no luniily peril. On such a (la\ ns 
this the tide mrd't verv [noli il>i\ iciu li ,is l.ii .is hii;li 
wnUT in.irk ;-I'lil l»e\oiui ih.tC mink, c.ikulalcii on ,i 
lonj* ^cllc^ o( aviTie^cs, tlie tiood w.is not likely to 
iv.irh, and .above it was the siopmv; mulei-dilY, and the 
bro.id sale road down wlikh Uic [icr.inibiii.Uoi li.id 
been iin[)elle(l so easily. A pretty toy carri.ii^c this, 
with Its rrimson silk cusiiions and silvered axU^—a 
costly little bit of the <:o.ich-hiiildcr’s work, No, the 
handiTiaidcn, only let her stay where she was, incurred 
no risk, however the strong sc.i might rise and the 
wild wind blow. I’m the child ? 

Farther, and farther yet, the liny ligiire had strayed 
away from the side of the careless .ittendant, hidden 
now and again by some cairn tif weethtriisied rocks, 
or by some post of stiiidy bl.ickened wood, from the 
broken lop of vvhicb thi. green sea-gr.iss hung, long 
.md d.ink. like the hair of ,i meim.iid. It w.is a c.ise 
to exx'mphl'y the old homely [uciveib wliicli teaelns 
IIS dial out of sight i-. too oflen out of miiKl. The 
wind lose, .iiid so <lid the sc.t. (hill aiul gannel 
swooped and screamed over the fo.imy evpaiise of 
incoming w.iter. Far off, on lonely locks that rose 
like w.itfh-lowers above ihe w.ive, [icrrhed the bl.tek 
eorinOrant, si:.mning the rushing w.aiers. .uiil intent on 
jirev. Still unohseivecl, imnoticetl, the nelily-tlre-'Sed 
child sli.tved vui, iie.irer. ever nearer, lo the tumiiluiou.s 
sea. Tile dihance lapalK lessened. The tide lame 
on, swift .ukI strong, hke an attacking .\imy iKislieil 
with success. 

.'\t last—at last ihe gill who hail been re.iding so 
long upon the solitary sliore lifted her in.iil, .ind let 
the hook she had hcen holding drop u|iim her knee. 
Wii.it h.itl s< .iretl hei n.is .i sound, lerrililc .md sinhleii 
almost as ilie Irumiiel c.ill of an avenging angel. The 
noise came liom the right hand, wheie the clilfs of the 
irregiil.ir hoisodme aiiiih formed llie b.ay .tiiproaclied 
most closely lo the se.i. Tho-e who li.ive heaiii the 
tide bie.ik into St. (Iiuhlac's Lave seldom fotget the 
hoaise, iiollow lo.u with wliieh, ihioiigh fissuie and 
ciaimyhigh tibove, the loituiet! air is forced out of 
llie gnillo by the iiisli of Ininying w.iter. The u.ives 
h.id reached it now, and lieitie the elamintr and con 
fused mcrlley of MHind, as if of Imm.ui voices rrving 
.itoud 111 dire estreniUy of terror or of pain. .Mie.nlj 
tlie surges were le.iping up the lower cinivses of the 
rock-wall, bursting into cleft and caveiii, tossing 
fcalhery sfir.i) high into the .lir, .mil sniihng loiiiid 
in niinnitiire uhnlpools, where etidving laiireiits en- 
eouiilered one aimllu r at the loot of the hei lling 
inecipice. It grew darker; ram fell m d.'i-.liing 
sheets, and the iireere was almost a g.de. the i toiid- 
wrack lolling on oveiheail, the angiy se.i helou. 

For an insttinl or two the girl sl.ired stiijiidly at the 
sudden turmoil ol.se.i and slorm, but thcr .i thought 
ornined to her that stung l>er to ihe •piic k, and in a. 
monuiiL she w.is on ht t feel. “The c.hild 1 the 
ilnld' ’ she cried aicnnl, .md never had her voice 
'.minded h.iish and str.nige in licr own e.irs as it now 
d;d. Ilie.illile'sly, .dmosl incrediiknislv. she looked 
aioimd her, .h idmg her eye-with liei milspiead hand 
because of the liercc i.un tli.tt lasiied licr f.i< e, but she 


could see iiolhiiig of her > In.ige. 'I lie little figure had 
uliully dis.ippeaied. In v-mi she [leer.d lo lell and 
nghl. .\utliiiig was visible hut lock .md jiosl and 
s-mdli.tiik, to (he right tlie < lilt h.isinm, limicycomhed 
by lines, and already ass.died by the sea, and lo 
iioiihward the i tigged, rocky point that r.m out to sea¬ 
ward. Yes. there w.is one imhe.iiion, Frmn wiiere 
she stood she could see the [unit ol tiny feet disliiK lIy 
visible in the moist, smooth sand, ami winch ceif.unly 
led towards the jiillmg headiami, heavily i.ipestried 
with d.irk wrack-weed. 

“The child! the thild!” slie excl.iimed ag.iin, 
with white Ii])S, as she darlcil forw.ird. The fool- 
jiimls guided her to a hioad and sli.illow pool, 
honlered by Innpel-grown stones, and wlieieihe sc.i- 
anemone and the soldier crab and spider crab dwell 
m I oinlorl .unong Ihe vhUs of lock. I'eyond ihr-ie 
was .1 hell of small pebbles lh.it lime no m.nk, but not 

f. ir .iw.ty ihe Hares were, .ig.itii diiiily vi-ihle, li.ilf 
cif.iied by the waler th.tl had oo/ed llirough die low- 
lying-sancl. Hurrying forw.ml m lirc.illiless li.isu, as 
if lo meet llie fast-advancing se.i.slie ieaehedlhe|)lace 
wheic yet the Icunmarks rouUl be seen, .md with Img- 

g. ii'd eyes ga/ed aroiiiul. Ihil slie could see noilimg, 
nothing imlhing Inil the while w.nes lollmg iii, 
icM[>mg hungrily .iroimd, .Is d inteiil on piey, .md tlie 
tuiiilileci I licks .Old weed-masses of tlie bl.n k he.idl nul. 
.md the hate slietth ot s.md so soon to he devoured 
by the sv.i. The chiki ! wheie, win le w.is the i luki " 

'I'lic girl was not biave Ixyond the .ivei.ige vd her 
sev and her ckiss, but now her nerves weie sining to 
unusual tension, .nul she piessed on wlieie m.my a 
Mout-heailed m.m winild ii.ive nii.ulcd. Dehiiul 1 ly 
.s.ifety ; m front was the leiiible sc.i. < hi she went. 
I’.lacker and hiackia glow the sky, lomkr tlie shiiek of 
tl)e stoi111-wind, hoarser llie r l.uiionr ol the w ild w.iv cs. 
On she Went, like some soldier in f.u i' of a hatii'iy 
liailing gi.ipe ,iikI shell, (.'mir.ige, .liter .ill, is only a 
ijiiestion ol none. Some ol us liglil wiili slicer gomi- 
liumoured indifforenie lo d.mgei, others m a soil of 
hystenc.il piioxysiii of fnghl and i.igc, and otheis, 
ag.iin, because llicy fear the stern seige.ml. llie angiy 
c.iptam, sh.-iine .nul pimishmenl, more lli.iii hnsliki 
shot. .So n W.IS with this handin.mleii. She did not 
dare to go li.e 1 ; witliout hei' little di.nge —dul not 
vine to s.iy that, llirongh lier lugligcm e, the gie.it se.i 
li.id tin child m Us g'lp; and then, too, she hitlmly 
U'lno.tched herself lor the i.ircKs- iks, th.ii had 
himigbt hernnishng into such sme peiil; so on she 
piesscd, rcg.irdk'ss that <‘vc'iy steji slie look c.lined 
licr farther and farlhei fiom the tirm ;;iouiul and the 
safe, easy (liir.p.illi. ne.ner and ne.irer to the gainiig 
j.iws of de.iih. On she went. 

The sand, inlersei tial by walercoiirses wliere land- 
s]iniigs trickled from tlie hills, by mounds of broken 
lock, by p.'Ols ami hollow''., slo[ie<l ii[)vv.ir<ls tow.irils 
the rocky f AnnoiUoiy lli.il stretched out to sc.i. so th.it 
ihe girl fivnnd lieiself Ir.nersinga smiession of short 
I),inks, broken here and there by heaps ol disjei.led 
■loiu's, over some of which the w.ivi's broke .ilready. 

< 'lien site p.iusetl .uid looked around, '.h.iding lier eyes 
with her (jutsprc.td hand, foi it was haid to sec llirough 
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sjn'.i^ iiml laiii niui llic ^fithcnns'. blackncs's of tlic 
iiiir'-iiii;; 'florin ; iiiit slio could sci- noiliiii';. Tn-icc or 
Uii ICC she calk'd .ilond. Straiij^cly did her own voice 
sound in tier hcwiMcrcd car as sin- rai'cd it amidst the 
lo.'.r of the breakets and tlic scicam of the wiiul. Jiul 
JiOlliiil" could he licaid oi seen of the lost nii<'. 

'j'lierc were (lie lni\ toi)tsie|)s ever and anon as a 
eiiidc, straying, wandenne dcvimis, but always ivend- 
in;4 towards ilic bleak, storm-swept headland that 
jiitled forth to sea. 'I’lioie, in front, was the pronion- 
lory, like a threat bl.irk wall, shuUinj^ out all view of 
the coast towards the north—hard to be climbed by 
a bold and strony; man ; inaccessible, no doubt, to 
a woman or a elald—and over the scawaul end of 
this rampart the waves btoke, sending iij> columns 
of spaiklinjt s|)ray. .A numt now eoidd not have 
loiinded the jiomt. Hut there )ia<I been a tongue of 
dry -s.md Ion;; ay.o i isihh- beyond the black sloiies, 
and ewen llie totleriri” teps of heeilless infancy 
iiii'.dH then have achieved what now was beyond the 
coiiipa.ss of earthly slren;;ili .iiid dai m;;. 

'I'lie footsteps lined the (Inld's iK';,;lii;<-nt attendant 
on. nearei and yet nearer lo the penlons ]'oint over 
■Aiiuh Inoke the liillows, exnliiiiy; m their 
y>( lamblin;; u\ el the slip|)ei \' stones of the reefs that 
build her way.wadiii;; rei kleisly t liron;;li the deepen- 
ni;4 P'lols, and |>n Miilly K'lniinm” ihi linn .and wet, 
weary, l•|e,llld<'•.^ siie ]uished on, all tiiiaware of the 
inoital iisk she ran, (iiicon a lous eVvii lliat the [Mth 
Ix'lween lici and serniily w.is all hut l.ilocked, and 
bill all her sp'oil me.'lil piohably ho iinav.nlni;,; to 
seMiie lier .1 s,i)c relical lo the drv land heliind hei. 
Fad ilioi)';l) ilie water oiKn leaclied her frel. and llie‘ 
Hui of tile sur;;es piew moment.irilv move mcn.icm;;, 
she followed the Miiall footprint', licit led low.iid'. the 
headland, now \\.i',licd hv the fiiiiou'. se.i. and almost 
liti'iden at tune's hy the vlieels and columns of 
ytiilleniiy; spiay th.U hroke :-u lueji above the nn kv 
wail. 

■| on kite ' loo 1,11'. now! 'I'lie time was pa-.t fur 
safely oi let rent ') 1 ic' sw ifle-l lunnei' that ever won a 
wreath 111 the ‘ dvmpian (Tallies tould not iieiw-h.ive 
esr i|>ed on liy me; (cel li'om the li iuinphant sea. ’]’lio 
li(k' I ame in like a lacelioise, and all acres-, to the 
Imn dre land w.is nil i>il i>y the swonpin't (hjod. 

All inn otiscioiis ol tlie imminence of llie d.iiiccr, of 
llu- doom that awaited Ii'T. the see’ki r pi'es-,i d on, 
Tlicie' was somethin'; tom him', in tlte virl's utter ,di- 
iK';;,vtion ol seif, nr self'isli le.ii, .m. witli the spi.islnn;; 
wall'!' h.nliin'; lier f<i‘i,.iiid ihe slinll (rv ol the wild 
sc.i-mews i'in;;ire; in her eat;, she tiiuked the little 
fontin mis of lier lost eli,ny;e. I ler hat h.id f.illen oil; 
her loosened hair slu'.tnied nulieedcd. Sim was knee- 
deep soon m the rtisli of frothy, htihbliny; whiteness, 
-ind stni_e;;;h'd h.ird to m.ike her w.iy towards wiiere, 
on .1 dry p.iich of hi.i;h-lym" s.md-siope, llie little foot- 
maiks iniy;lu vet he seen. 

In c.ime die tide like a niill-i.ice. 'I'lie water 
deepened i.ipully, and the ;;iil leeled, linew up lie'i' 
.iinis. .iikI m.ide ,i desp.mmy; clfoii to si'i.nnhle up the 
saiidhanl. .\ ',;ie,ii w.i\e r.ime roilin", in, whilc- 
cicbled, tall, eiiiliii" mei as it le.uheel liei in Us 


lesisih-ss stre'noth, and she was torn away from her 
foothold, and washed, helpless as a dead leaf upon a 
river's I'UMOMl, into die io.imy reflux of the billow. 
The eddy set slroie^ly m, once the black rocks of the 
jutim;; luadl.ind h.id been le.ichcel, to southward, and 
amidst the swirl and npiile and Umsiie; wavelets of the 
eddy she llo.'ited .iway llo.iied .iway even as human 
insljjnlions, cieeds, and cnipiri's diili ever and always 
beforetthc all-desiroyiii” siicam of Time. No doubt 
she cried ;doiid, but the harsli, compkunin;.; shriek of 
the liovenri" sea-puli, the howl of ilie pale, and the 
KKir of the waves diowncd her feeble voice as she 
w.'is swept away amidst tlie breakers, 

iJIAF]l.i; rill'. sii'ONi'. 

“ NiiR'I'invAkii no! Ilun'.dil l)iiiik about, mati’s ! 
Here’s link b.iwlcd nut .i roirpli \oice, as a rnuph 
m.in h.di rose' (o liis sea-boote-il fed, -uid llum isheel 
.duft .1 tin |i.innikm lb.it lucsiim.ihly loniame'l sonic 
iu|Uor mote (lotcnl than tliosc of windi Good Tcin- 
jiliii's approve. ''And licies to the captain.with tlirec 
lime"- ihife, and .r cheei over ! ” 

'• I iaik lo l.mcolnshiie tiill '" ei liocd half a do/eil 
more. t. .iplain t.tb.idiah jcdsoii ami liis luck ! ’ 

y\m! up went sis, or more than si\. miips and tin 
pamiikms 111 tlic lips of llieir tcs|)eciivc'owneis : but 
there was no elieenng, jieili.'qis bei atise, in tieepiT 
and more impin;; tones, a poweiful voice stnick m 
Drink my health, l.ids .and l.isscs, if ye think fit, 
only Ik sober and .sp.irinp in yoiir < nps, since we h.uc 
a lonp m.irch befnre ns. and work on ihe inorimv. 
iJiU eirmk not to link, if you love me, as fou|)led witli 
my n.iiiu'. Jlow niten am I to lell yon th.it luck, .is 
you ij.nor.uiily t.ill it, is ol another world, not ihi'' 
ih.tl It is lent .m a lo.tn, not piven as .i pift.' -and tiiat. 
d r.istdy bo.isted of or iiiuh.inkfully l.ikeii, it is as the 
f.niy :;old we've most of ns heard tell of wlicn we wen; 
bainis m the mplc-noolc, and, like faii v pohl. will tiiiii 
to tiusl .iml withered ivy-le.n es on our hands.-' Where' 
fore let none of this romp.tny of ours make biap or 
\aiint of pood foriuiie .is linked wuli the name of 
('b.idi.di Jcdi-on.'’ 

The spe.il.er -a m.in of umiTii.d, ahno'-l pip.mlic, 
tieiplil. but ;p.iim1 .md le.iii--w.is st.mdiii;; eicd beside 
tile Miiuky ci.ieklinp liie ol thorns and wreck-wixid, 
.md thus lovmed the Centr.d lipiin* of as sti.mpc a 
pioup as e\i'i, dlowiii” tor the dilierem e of time and 
dim.Ill, S.ih iior Kos.i diew. There weie sixleen or 
seventeen of them m all, men .md women, scattered 
111 .ntiliides mnre or less pielnreMiue .imonp a duster 
of dry s.md-hills, (werprown with neds, rushes, and 
(citich-prass, |iis( aboie hipli-walei m.iik, and a little 
to the noilhwaid of a Im.'ull.ind ol bkn k, broken, weed- 
ihaped rocks that ihiiisl itsdl boldly forwaid into the 
,se.i, i|uiU' intercept III'.; anv pi<ispe> t ol the slniic that 
l.iy l)('\nnd—,1 i|m-e> comp.iin ol persons, coiuposi'd 
a.s II W.IS ol men, women, .md l.uU, m nearly equal 
mimheis. We.iilier be.ilen .is they were, and so 
toui-Jily and imi-oii\eniion,dlv atiiied, on accnuni of 
the wdd weather lo wiiidi they were constantly e.\- 
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p(is«d, And of the hazardous and toilsome nature of 
ihcif trade, that it was Hard to ascertain at a glance 
the age and sex of tlic wearcj', they gathered around a 
sputtering fire of sea-borne wbod and shrubs hastily 
cill for fuel, over which, by a rusty chain, on a tripod 
of long slicks, swung a huge black gipsy kettle, 
watched by a dark-haired woman on her knees, 
afound whose sleek head a yellow handkerchief was 
twisted lurban-wise. 

And yet these strange people were not gipsies, not 
sthugglcrs, while even the least experienced observer 
could scarcely have f.illcn into the error of confound¬ 
ing them with the ordinary tramps, of whom we have 
but too many in our English commonwealth. Every 
one of them had a son of sturdy independence of 
bearing, such as befits those who follow an honourable 
and lawful calling, and none the less if it l>c a perilous 
one. At the same time, there was not in their eyes the 
patient, bovine look with which we are so familiar in 
those of the rustic who mends a hedge, drives a cart, 
and takes his turn at plough. In some parts of 
England such a set of wayfarers would have been a 
living puzzle, liable to the gravest suspicions ; but 
from Tweed to Humber, and from Humber to tlie 
Wash, and as far south as Lowestoft, coastguards- 
mcn and police knew them for nothing worse than 
Obadiah Jedson’s g.ing of jet-hunters. 

The industry of jet-hunting is, as its very name im¬ 
plies, very precarious. England Iras almost a monopoly 
in the world’s markets of the genuine jet, that fossil 
which was broken off untold centuries ago from pine 
forests that once stood where now the North Sea rolls 
between our own coasts and those of Denmark. We 
have very little of that other fossil product of those 
ancient groves long submerged which is costlier tlian 
jet. Most of the amber is picked up among Danish 
dunes and in North (rcmun estuaries ; but the jet is 
found on our own fijreshorcs, and it is found iri egulai ly 
as to time and season and place, some famous diggings 
having become utterly sterile, while others, long reputed 
to be barren or exhausted, furnish v.iluable yields. 
“ The sand is alive ! ” is a not infrctiuenl phrase on the 
lips of the jet-seeker, and to him, with his intimate 
knojvleilge of the coast-hnc, it really does seem as if 
the beach on which he picks up his hveliliood were a 
living thing. He is cognisant of its changes where a 
mere landsman would see nochange: howclilfscrumble, 
how the sea encroaches licrc, and ihei c falls back, how 
quicksands “ travel,’’ and the set of currents alters, and 
a storm may make a difference .of a hundred jwunds 
to the jet-hunters, and produce who knows what of 
profit for the dealers of Whitby anil .Scarborough. 

It is not wholesome, in all respects, that life of the 
hunter after jet, for it has a gambling elenienl in it, as 
has that of the gold-digger or the washer of diamonds, 
it IS very possible to work for a season -ind go empty- 
baiukd away. If is very usual to laboiii foi ■>i\ weeks 
or two months with little or no success, and then in 
some few days to make as ntuch as wofild provide 
subsistence for the rest of the year, were the jet-hunter 
quite free from debts of some sort: which is rare. Some 
of the kuis who toil with these cumpai)ic.s .ire scut by 


their fatlters—thrifty yeomen of the Yorkshire dales 
—with just doled-out coins enougli to buy bread and 
cheese till “ harst ” shall call them back to lielp on the 
fariti; while some of the older workers exist on small 
advances from jewellers in the towns until a lucky find 
shall give them months of rest and plenty. 

No gang on the Yorkshire coast was quite so famous 
or so prosperous as that which hailed (fbadiali Jedson 
as its captfiin ; and, indeed, its prosperity was largely 
due to his extraordinary skill, or, as was gcticinliy 
averred, to his remarkable gowl fortune. 

“He’s putting by—more and more in Hank—year 
after year,” was whispered respectfully from one to an¬ 
other among the members of his company, to whom 
the idea of a jet-hunter's saving money was something 
as unprecedented as the same phenomenon would have 
appeared amongst the reckless buccaneers of Kyd's 
and Hlackbcard’s lime. It was seldom that tlic.se ad¬ 
venturers, when successful, thought of a provision for 
liic future, or, indeed, of anything beyond the discharge 
ol pressing debts and a few montlis or weeks of hard- 
earned idleness. Tliciis was not an easy trade. They 
had to face .all weathers without flinching, and the 
rather llmt storms, with the abrupt alterations which 
a tcmiKist produces, gave thorn their best chance. 
Tliey were constantly wet, and often hungry. To be 
bowed and racked by rlieum.itic jiains was a common 
end to their career. Occasionally an iinprudent mem¬ 
ber of the tribe was ovoviaken by the rising tide, and, 
inorc frcipiently, the shifting quicksaniis of the coast 
took toll of their numbers. Ihit there was a strange 
sort of fascination in the life, for all tliat—pci haps due 
to the hold which the possible prizes that might lie 
gained were able to lake of the imagination of tlics^ 
rude beings, to whom such liauls as wcic sometimes 
made aiipcarcd of dazzling value. 

“ Why, whatever now I” “ How came it here, males?” 
“And all alone, too!” “Just as if drop|>ed frae the 
moon! ’’ 

The object of these comments was a tiny, a very 
tiny boy, richly dressed, who stood at tlic edge of the 
natural circle, or hollow, within which the jet-hunters 
held their wild bivouac, and gazed willi great solemn 
eyes at the strange group Ixdow. .Seldom, jierhaps, has 
there been seen a more beautiful child tlian this, as 
lie stood wonderingly, with his dark brown hair falling 
in heavy curls, ami with such a face as is more often 
seen on a painter’s canvas than in real life. Young 
and solitary as he was, lie showed no sign of fear, 
but continued to gaze gravely at the stiangely attired 
beings gathered around the smoky fire of wreck-wood. 

“It's just a fairy elf!” muttered a Nortliumbri.nn, 
who had nut shaken off the Holder superstitions of his 
infancy. 

“More like one of the angels out of heaven!"in¬ 
dignantly rejoined the woman wiih the yellow turban 
kiiotled around her sleek daik hair, ;ind who liad in 
her hand the long iron ladle with winch she had been 
distributing the contents of the steaming cauldron. 
“ .Saw ever ony one a fairer bit of a bairn thing? and 
what brings the pretty darling here alone, so near the 
ciucl se.i, and a storm coming on too?” 
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For fit this momeni the shrieking of the wind and 
the first dash of the rain, mingling with the hoarse roar 
of the billows, gave token of the approaching tempest. 
“ Peace, all! ” said the captain of the gang, as he rose 


anywhere. To seaward not a s.iil; on (he cliff-top no 
form. Along the narrow and'arduous p^h that led 
upwards, nothing was to be seen save the rank grass 
that waved wildly as the wind increased from a brceie 



from his scat, and, stalking slowly to the highest pfirt 
of the ridge which shut in the sand hills from the sea, 
shaded his keen (“yes with his broad hand,and, tossing 
hack his mane of coal-black hair, took a long survey 
of the sands, and of a narrow and difficult path that 
led in zigzag fasliion up the cliff, and which appeared, 
at first sight, bi-ttcr fitted for the tread of tlie wild goat 
or the hill fon th:m either of men or of licasts of bur- 
ihen. ^o signs of human presence cyuld be detected 


to a g.dc. t )ver the extremity of the Jiilling headland 
of black, broken rocks, weed-draped ami piled up 
steeply as a rugged rampart cicct«l by the mighty 
h.ands of Titans, llic sea was already breaking in 
.sheets .and showers of spray, while rapidly the tide 
ran in, and louder grew the sliiick of tlie gale. 

Nothing could be more utterly, (litcuiisly alone than 
the child seemed to be—alone beneath the lowering 
sky-alone in tliat desolate place, so near the hungry 
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sea that was rushing in, driven by the storm-wind. 
Yet he showed no sign of fear, as so many children 
of his age do when left alona High above him stood 
the towering form of the captain of jet-hunters, looking 
down, with unusual softness in his dark eyes, at the little 
intruder on his bivouac. Unusually soft, too, was 
Obadiah jedson’s deep voice as ho siiviched out one 
of his huge bony hands, and said gently, “ Voting 
muster—my dear—will you come with me—away out 
of the rain?” 

Tlie child looked up doubtfully, and for a moment 
.seemed about to cry. IJui Obadiah, gaunt and wild 
to look upon, had yet one of those faces that children 
instinctively confide in, so that after a brief pause the 
boy clasjied his tiny white fingers around the lean 
brown one which the captain held out, and permitted 
himself to be led, unresisting, to the neighbourhood 
of the fire, where all the members of tlic band gathered 
around him in a ring. 

“ Belongs to gentlefolks if ever a bairn did! ” “ More 
like a little lord, wi’ his fine clothes, and those fearless 
eyes of his, like a lion’s ! ” 

“ How came he here, though, on the sands, by 
himself.^” was a very general question ; and the query 
was one which it was easier to ask than to reply to. 
Clearly, no relative, no friend, no servant, was in sight, 
either on shore or cliff-crest, whose presence could 
account for that of the solitary child. It rciilly was 
as though the liny creature—he could not have been 
more than‘four years old—had dropped from the sky 
upon that bleak and desolate beach. How came he 
here ? To whom diil he belong ? One or two of the 
women, by Dbadiah’s directions, had propped some 
frowsy scraps of tarpaulin on poles, so as to afford the 
l»y -delicately nurtured, no doubt—some shelter from 
the driving rain, as the storm increased. But the little 
fellow seemed to care little for the ram, but preferred 
to stand at Obadiah’s side, holding the captain’s bony 
forefinger in the grasp of his small hand, and with 
dauntless eyes surveyed the quaint figures around 
him. It was manifest that the little intruder li.id 
taken a childish fancy to this rough, grim giant of the 
sc.a-bcach. 

Conjecture being exhausted, it was thought best to 
question the child himself. 

“ What is your name, little master ?” asked the tall 
captain, a curious sort of respect, as for the superior 
station of his small guest, mingling with the natural 
gentleness of his tone when speaking to a child. 

“ Don,” answered the boy readily, but with a grave 
sort of wonder, as if it were surprising that a man of 
Obadiah Jedson’s stature should be ignorant of so 
rudimentary a fact. 

The captain looked down at the little hc.ad that 
seemed so far beneath hin), and was puzzled. “ Do 
they call you nothing but Don, my dear?” he inquired 
softly and patiently—“ no other name, I mean, as all 
of us have two names—some more,” he explained. 

The child shook his beautiful head, on wliich the 
brown curls glistened silken. “Always Don,” lie 
made answer. 

“But is it a Christian name, or else a surname?’' 


asked tlie woman with the yellow kerchief twisted 
round licr sleek head. The question was too much 
for the tiny creature’s limited experience. 

“ Sometimes Master Don,” he answered, hnlf- 
petulanily, and with an infantine frown. “Nurse 
says tliat; papa never. I want to go home.” And 
then he began to sob, and it was necessary to soothe 
and comfort him. In tin* meantime, there he w.is, and 
nobody, not even the c.aptain, by common consent the 
shrcwde.st of liic party, could guess how he Itatl come 
there, or what steps ought to be taken. That the hoy 
was of gentle blood and nurture none could doubt. 
Even the exceeding delicacy of his complexion and 
the beauty of his little white hands told of the care 
that had been taken to shield him from hardship, 
while, on the other side, his frank, bold eyes indicated 
an open and courageous nature. He was liandsomely, 
and somewhat fancifully, dressed. There were silver 
buttons on his tunic of green velvet, and the black 
belt around his waist w.as fastened by a massive clasp 
of solid silver. The jaunty little cap was of velvet, 
too, and all his clothes were new and good. Bui it 
was impossible, no matter how artfully, or with what 
patient kindness the questions were put. to elicit fiom 
him anytliing that would throw a light on who he was 
or whence he came. The one thing clear in the l)o)'s 
mind was his own identity. lie was “ Don,’’ certainly 
“Don,” and knew no other name. Papa was papa, 
home was home, and nurse was nurse. He sceiiu'd, 
with the short memory of early childhood, even to 
have forgotten how he came into the jet-lumtcrs' 
camp, .and when questioned as to the path that lie had 
followed, pointed vaguely towards the sea, now rolling 
in, wave after wave. Then h.e seemed to he tired, and 
hungry perliaps; and Kczi.i, the woman with tlic 
yellow handkerchief tied turban-wise arcmml her hc.ni, 
and who seemed to be one of llie kindest of the 
company, drew him underneath the rough screen of 
tarpaulin, and brought on a platter some of the 
steaming food from the gipsy cauldron, .and, with sonic 
trouble, coaxed him to cat; after which he grew 
drow'sy. and lay on the rush-covered side of the sand¬ 
hill, asleep, while a council was held to delibuiate 
about his fate. 

Many and wild were the guesses that were hazarded 
as to the mannev in which this little w.iif of the Voik- 
shirc sc.i-bench liad come to be in the neighbourhood 
of the bivouac. Shipwreck was more than once 
suggested ; but this was laughed to scorn. 

“ 'i'lic boy hadn't a wet thread upon him,” said one 
of the most experienced of the gang; “arid how 
.should one even of tiidr dandy pleasuie-crafi gel 
wrecked on a fine morn without the coastguard 
sighting the job ? Or how shotild sucJi a Umb as that 
young thing come living to the land while strong men 
perished ? No, no; there’s been guilciy here.” 

“ (luilcry ! ” echoed the women, horrified, but with a 
pleasant sort of horror. “What sort of guilery, when 
it’s about a lad bairn like this, Mcastcr S.aumlers?” 

Mcastcr Saunders, who was esteemed among the 
hunters of jet as an oradc second only to the captain, 
nodded his head as solemnly as the late Lord Thurlow, 
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in ermine and full-bottomed wig, might have done. 
“There’s cheutery o' more sorts than one,” was his 
mysterious verdict; “ and it’s not the first time babies 
have got smothered in Towers o’ London; nor yet 
j’oung innocents tiiat stood between somebody and 
broad lands and gold guineas been put out o’ the way 
like this, comtades.’’ 

After this oracular remark, the sleeping child was 
eyed, especially by the women, with even more of 
wondering imert.st and of respectful curiosity llinn 
before, but still, no progress was made towards 
solving the knolly point of his immediate dispo.sul. 
All tliis time, Obadiah the captain kept silent, as if 
taking counsel of his pipe, while the thin blue wreaths 
of tobacco-smoke ascended spirally amidst the driving 
rain and hurrying blast For the rough weather few 
or luuie of that rougli band seemed to care. They 
were above high-water mark, and out of reach of 
the sea; and as for a summer storm, who of that 
seasoned com|);my flinched from a mere wet jacket? 
/\l List Obadiah jedson knocked out the ashes of 
his pipe, rose to his feci, and stretched out his lengthy 
arm, with mucli the air and bearing of some grim, 
preadimg corporal of Cromwell’s scarlet - coated 
cuirassjci s. 

“ l.acis and lassie.s,” beg.in the captain, “ many’s the 
time and oft th.u it has Iieen borne in upon me to 
chide the .speaker of idle words loncerning the thing 
th.it ye, in your simplicity, call luck ; and mainly 
wlicn, in your goodwill towards your old leailcr, you 
linked it with meniion of me—of me! as if a poor, 
miserable, blinded worm, that is less tiiaii the least, 
liad power to hc.d or to hurt, or could insuie good 
seasons and a iiell-slocked cupboard, lint one thing 
I do know : tliai when what you rail luck, and what 
the Kom.uis of old time knew by the gr.uKlcr ii.mie of 
the JJiva Foriuna, knoiks at the door, it bixli's ill for 
those who Imgcf to hit the latch and flmg open the 
house to the guest. We will lake this child with iis; 
lie shall e.il of our l)rc.id. and drink of our rup ; and 
so, with Heaven’s iielp, shall never the meal of meat noi 
the horn of ale t.iil us. Here is iliis young innoceiil, 
saved from the dread sea as a strayed lamlj in wintei- 
(inie from siu>w-wre.ilhs and biting winds on some 
bleak and barren d.ilc.sute ; and while Obadiah Jedson 
has a crust or a roof-tree, the boy sh.tll l>c welcome to 
Imth. Here'.s my niece Kezia, that's a widow, as you 
know, and h.is had liairns of lier own, and know.s the 
nays of ihildren. to care lor the lost little one when 
these h.iiids arc busy with pick and slmvd ; and in 
the long winter evenings I c.in teach him .i bit of the 
book-craft that helps a Ltd far on the up-hill road of 
life. So now, mates, get ready, and northward ho ! ” 

They set forth on their northward march, climbing, 
in Indian file, the steep and difticnlt path whudi 
ascended llie cliff, with the surencss of foot which 
practice affords, and none the less confidently that 
most of them were laden with burthens more or less 
heavy. Obadiah, their captain, as was his wont, 
brought- up the rear, lieedfiilly carrying the boy in his 
huge arms, half sheltered from the ram by the loose 
jacket of coarse blue Guernsey cloth that the jet- 
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hunter wore. Little Don was still slumbering. Once- 
he had awakened from his sleep, but seeing Obadiah 
looking smilingly down upon him, he had yielded 
again to lassitude, and was soon trustfully unconscious 
whither his new and strange protector was bearing 
him along the storm-lashed sliore. 


CHAI'-J KK THi: 'l IIlRn 

“ It sounds like ‘ Help! ’ Dame Kezia,” exclaimed 
tlie young man whose quick ears had first caught the 
distant sound, and who now thrust aside liis books, 
and started to his feet. ‘‘Something must have hap- 
pened down dale.” 

“Let a be! let a be!” grumbled tlie%voinan to 
whom lie spoke, looking up from some household task 
in a remote corner, and turning a wholesome, wrinkled 
face low'ards the first speaker. “Ale in, wit out, my 
deary. It is hay harvest lime now, and so many 
rambling lads about, besides the Irishiy that come 

from beyond the sea, and-” 

liui at this juncture a shadow darkened the door, 
and into the house-jilace of the lonely* dwelling—one 
of those houses plainly built of dry stone, of which 
we .see so many in the north of KiigLiiid, and m the 
southern counties few’ or none — burst a panting runner. 

“ Captain ! ” cried out the breathless iiiosseuger of 
ill, “ Captain-Why Mr. Don—wlitrever's Captain 
jedson and the rest ? ” 

“Not back ycl from Wliilby way,” answered the 
wom.aii who was called Kezia, peering tit tlie new¬ 
comer. “My uncle, Ciipiain Obadiali, sent us won! 
by noon in a letter by jolin Ander.son,thc Hull carrier. 
There's none here but me and iny nursling, our Don, 
and won’t be tii! to-nioirow.’’ 

■n.o y„m ig man who htid been the first to hear the 
distant cry, and the first to .speak, now rtune forward 
from where he hud been seated beside the long rough 
table littered with books and m.anuscripts. 

“Anything wrong, joe?’’ he asked. 

Joe, who W.IS a lathy lad, splashed with mire and 
hot with speed, let his jaw drop with an CNpressiim of 
the iiKist profound dismay. 

“ None here but tliee, Mr. Don ! ” he said mourn¬ 
fully ; “ llioii it's all up wi’ them, poor souls !—all the 
seven. I got lice, bill they are trapped, like so many 
mice, to smother and drown ; for who is to draw them 
out of the .Soldiers' SImigh, (pia;;ged as they are, Mr. 
Don ? and all along of Kiifiis Crniieh heii'g so venture¬ 
some. Not ih.u I’d blame him now, poor chap !” 

“It was an ill d.iy wlien the piospcctcr, that red- 
haired Rufus Crouch, ever c.imc in among us jet- 
seekers !’’was Kezia’s coiunieiit. ‘‘Ik'd better have 

stuck to Anstrali.a and his goid-diggmg than-” 

“ Hush, dame ! ” said the young man who had been 
addressed as Mr. Don, and who was singularly hand¬ 
some. He was pcrli.ips a couple ol years older than 
the bringcr of the news—say, twenty years of age—with 
d.irk brown hair that curled n.itiirally round his hand¬ 
some head, with bold, lirighi eyes an<l a face that in a 
woman would have been c.ill'.'d beautiful. His figure, 
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lithe, strong, anil as welhproporlioned as that nf a 
Grecian statue, uiutciied wclLwith his fair, fearless face. 
He was sim[)ly clad, but the red siiirl and the coarse 
blue sailor’s garb became him well. It was not un¬ 
common among that manly race of dwellers by tiie sea 
to find cDiiiely and well-grown lads, but it was ad¬ 
mitted that from the rweod to tl>c lluiiil>ci', aiui so 
southwards to the Wash, I)on--or "iMr. Oon,” as he 
was habitually called—was not as other lads, even 
the best and the bravest ; that he was like a young 
prince, and that none could vie witti him for daring 
or for grace. “ Hush,dame ! ' said Don gently. *’ Let 
Joe Nixon tell his talc." 

Joe Nixon’s talc was soon told. He had been one 
of a party detached from the main band of jel-liunlcis, 
and infludlifed, if not ailu.dly commanded, by Rufus 
Crouch, the ex-Australian gold digger. ’I'liey had lit 
upon “ signs,’’ in the shape of fragments of buried jet, 
lately uncovered by the elTects of a strong north-wester 
and a troubled sea, which had made Rufus, always 
ovcr-sanguine, feel confident that a great booty was to 
be won before tide-rise between the (laniicl Rocks and 
the Soldiers’ Slmigh ; so they had all Tcntured out with 
pick and shovel, and had actually found some jet, but 
had been driven by the incoming sea fiom the Gannet 
Rocks, and, finally, had become “quagged’’ in llic 
dangerous quicksand that lay but an arrow-liiglu away, 
Joe Nixon alone having the power of esra|)<‘. anil 
having run as fast as lungs and limbs would allow' to 
summon help for the unlortunaios left behind. Rut 
this was one of those cases in which it is easier to rail 
for aid than to bring timely irseue. 

“ Soldiers’ Slougli : Ib.il means .a winding-sbeet 
drawn high, but no colfm nor Cbiisiiaii rites,’’ 
remarked Dame Kezi.i.witli a sliuilder. “if Uncle 
Obad had been here - —” 

“1 wisli he were,” interrupted Don. “Rut we 
must do our best, thougli tbe chance is a b.ad one. 
'Jltat terrible quicksand would swallow a regiment 
after turn of tide, it earned its ill name long ago.’’ 

“’Deed it did!” croaked Kezia : “when a whole 
picquet of dragoons, helping the mounted gaugers to 
chase the fair trade folks--smugglers they called 
them—got ’gulfed there, horse and man, sworil and 
carlHneq and there they lie yet, and will he, till the 
Judgment. They weren’t the first, bless yc, tliat came 
to their death in the Soldiers’ Slough, anti they won’t 
be the last, though they gave name to the place. Joe, 
were Annie Shaw and young Tom Rrown among the 
poor creatures yonder ? ’’ 

“Ves, they were,’’curtly responded Joe; and tlion 
piteously added, “Mr. Don, can’t yc bear a hand to 
save the mates, though ’lis hard, and you and 1 
alone?” 

“ Wc’ll try," answered the young man cheerily, as 
he snatched his cap and caught up a long iron- 
tipped fen-pole that stood propped against a rafter. 
“ Come along, Joe ! ’’ 

“ Don’t be hazardous, Don, my dove ! ’’ exclaimed 
the woman, in some alarm. “ It’s well to be bnive, 
but there’s no use being over-stubborn when things go 
ill. What should I say to the captain if—” 


“ You dear old Kezia ! ” rejoined the young m.in 
laughingly. “ Would you make a milksop and a lands- 
nun of me of a sudden ? No, no ; a Jcl-liunte. must 
never call in vain with a mute at hand, i’ll come 
back, never fear me, but not alone. At present there 
is im time to be lost.” And he sallied forth, with Joe 
at hi'' heels. 

“ 1 should break my heart! ” sobbed the woman, .is 
she threw herself inlo a chair, and pressed the apron 
to her eyes—“yes, I should, if aught of liariii bdel 
my nursling—the bonny bairn ; ami foi Rufus Croucli 
and his conceit; though jct-luinlcrs sho"kl be true to 
jet-huntcis in the hour of ill, and so I thought myself 
before the rheumatics made half a cripple of Kezui 
Gray.” 

The date into which Don and hU follower emerged 
was one of the stoniest and narrowest of tliohc vallejs 
which cleave the coast of a portion of Norili Vmk- 
sliire. There was a brook, of course, that trickled oi 
raced, according to the rainfall, towards the se.i. 
There were sides, more or less precipilinis, aiul above 
was a liiblc-laiul which in common |>.irUnee w.is qj led 
the Wold ; but within llie dale itself opened oiii un¬ 
expectedly to the e.-^plorer fertile dells and laier.d 
valleys, where faini-lioiKcs of grey stone stood among 
apple-trees, and wlicre there were iiieadow'' m tbe 
deep grass of whicii tlie fat kinc biowsed peaee.ibl) 
just llicn haymaking was in foil progress, and in 
large field on I'.inner Thorpe's land, some quarter of 
a mile away, many woikers of both sexes were 
gathered. Most of these knew the young man who 
liad been callni Don. The> slootl, leaning on llieir 
rakes and forks, sl.iniigly, when Don biirsi into the 
midst of them, with joe Nixon .it tiis heels 

“ lauls,” exelaimed the >oiing man e.igeily, “ 1 want 
strong arms and true liearis to go along willi me on 
an errand of ineicy. .Seven poor cieatllt'es, jel-seckcis 
like myself, are in mort.il jicril hard In. (|uagged in 
the Soldiers’ Slougli liie terror of oiii shore, joe 
here li.is got free, and brought tin* news. Rear a 
hand, Rockdale lads—help us, Vorki.hncmcu, whose 
hmiies arc fmlhor away—help us too, Irish boys, 
who have conic across St. Gcuige’s Channel to earn 
honest bread by woiking side by side with us in 
linglaiul here. Come, then, and come quickly. 
Captain Jedson is away at Whitby. Theic’s nol a 
Jci-hunter here save Joe and me. Ycl help imisl be 
given to the poor souls ]jcrislimg yonder in lliat cruel 
qiiicksanil, even if we two have to go alone. For the 
credit of Yorkshire, for ihchonoui of Reekdate, I hope, 
lads, you’ll not refuse me, when the lives of Christian 
men ami women hang trembling by a thread.” 

Then arose a turmoil ol mingled voices in dispute. 
Farmer Thorjre himself, a notorious curmudgeon, 
anxious to save his fine crop of hay, as the saying is, 
without a shower, and quite callous to sentiment, was 
very much opposed to any wholesale desertion of their 
work on the part of his hired men. Such a breach of 
contract, he declared, should be punished, not only 
by pay withheld, but by magisterially inflicted pains 
ami penalties. And there were some few of tlic 
cider haymakers who more cared for their own case 
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than for the safely of those in peril Luckily, how¬ 
ever, a more generous spirit animated the bulk of those 
present. Forks and rakes were flung aside, and a 
general move was made towards the beach, the impul¬ 
sive Irish vying with the native dalesmen in enthu¬ 
siasm, and loudly declaring that “ Don the jewel’' was 
a boy out of a thousand, and that none but heathen 
hounds would refuse to follow so spirited a Ic.adcr. 

Du their way sliorewurds Don called a halt in front 
of another farm, silent and deserted now, since the hay 
had been stacked. 

“ Mr. Fletcher,” he said to the stooping, sturdy old 
yeoman who stood on his worn doorstep, “you have a 
lot of boards about there beside your barn, and two 
old lick-dolhs ; these, if you would grant os the loan 
of them in saving the lives of those quagged in the 
.Soldiers’ Slough, would be worth much to us. 1 wilt 
be responsible for the value of any we may lose.’’ 

“ And how if you lose yourself, lad, and don’t conic 
back with the things or the brass?” hesitatingly dc- 
tnanded the senior. 

“In that case it is to Obadiah, your neighbour, and 
our captain, that you must look for payment,” rcpliwl 
Don rhecrily. “ May wc have them, old friend ?” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” grumbled the farmer ; “ but have a care, 
have a caie, iny bairn. There’ll be moist eyes in more 
houses than one if ye come not back.” 

And, wiilunit furtlier remonstrance, he saw pl.inks 
and I'lck-dolhs seized upon and borne away IkmcIi- 
warils. The lower end ol the dale once readied, aiul 
llie sand-hills rrosseil, iherc coiihl be seen the black, 
serrated line of llie half sunken (iaiinet RodvS, aioiiiul 
winch tlie wavelets rippled. The tide w.is coming iii, 
hut tliere was not a bie'th of wm<l, and the se.i was 
like a mill-jioiid. .Some arrow-shut or so away w.is a 
brown shining something, that looked like an ugly 
pall h on tiie jniie whiteness of the spreading sands, 
and ton,mis tlie miliT edge of which, lUMiest to the 
t.iaiinel Rode., .ippearcd ceil.iin d-irk specks - liiiman 
beings, clearly, ami m soie need, for tlie Soldiers’ 
Slough had them iii its dre.id dutch, and they were 
ahead)’ too deeply involved in the incshcs of that fatal 
net to be .ible to extricate themselves by any exertions 
of tiieir own. 

“Dn, on !” cried Don, bounding forw.avd ; and at a 
run his followers cleared the stretch of flat beach which 
intervened between themandalowsand-b.ink, seamed 
with jagged rocks, at the landward edge of the famous 
quicksand. 

“ I'here they arc, all, as yet! ” exclaimed Joe Nixon 
“ That's Rufus, Highest to tlic (iannets, with one hand 
on liie black stone, and those two nearer arc Annie 
.Shaw and old Peterson. Rut we’ve no lime to lose, 
Mr. Don, for see how the Slough is alive: and that 
means mischief, as you know.” 

And indeed the hideous surface of the slimy quick- 
sand seemed to heave and slowly quiver, as if some 
slcejiing monster were breathing and stirring restlessly 
beneath. 

“Help! for pity’s sake, help!” called out a shrill 
girlish voice, as Annie Shaw, her face while and 
pinched wiili fear, tumcO towards the rescuers, 


The grey-haired man besitle her, clinging to a pole 
now da-ply buried in the sand, was the next to 
speak. 

“ For any sake, be quick! ” he said. “ Wc can feel 
it draw us away—draw us away, as if we were Iwing 
sucked into the jaws of the grave. And it’s worse, I 
fear, with Some of those poor chaps nearer to the sea, 
for<Iicy are waist-deep in it, and more.” 

The crowd hesitated and murimuTd, waiting for 
guidance. Then Don gave orders promptly and cheer¬ 
fully, and by his directions the boaids were Did down 
one beyond another, so as to form a sort of tto.iting 
bridge, and over this trembling pathway he himself 
cautiously advanced, followed at some little distance 
by Joe Nixon, a rod of rope in his hand. 

To save Annie Shaw and grey-haired Mark Peter¬ 
son was a work comparatively easy, because they 
were so near, and not very deeply engulfed as yet. 
Rut this task performed, and the two hist foundlings 
of the lost flock being brought to l.md. Don br.iced 
himself for the far more arduous duty that remained. 
There were yet five fcllow-creatiircs—five comrades— 
to \k brought in, while the tide w.is rising, and the 
heaving and shaking of the quicksand, as if the hid¬ 
den monster beneath were stirring in her lair, grew 
momentarily more pcreeptilile. This was indeed a ser¬ 
vice of danger ; every plank had to be launched and 
lashed to the other planks, while along this tremnlous 
and shifting causeway the adventurers crept on li.iiuk 
and knees, constantly in contact with llie seething 
shine below. Don, like some gallant officer who licads 
a forlorn hope, led the way, Joe Nixon following his 
young leader. Then came, but at some distance, two 
volunteers, self-chosen from among the haym.ikcrs: 
one English, the other Irish—bold young fellows both, 
but neither of whom would liave cared In face danger 
in sui'h a siiapc but for Don’s presence and cx.nniilif. 
'I'ho rest of the crowd remamed at the edge ol the linn 
l.iiul, now reinfoi’ied by sundry fishe’'iiien, wlio ha<t 
l.iken the alarm, and had luirricd down nitli eordag: 
anil spare spars, to be useful in ease of need. 

“Have a care, Mr. Don!” “Take heed!’’ were 
cries that were frequently uttered by those on the 
beach, to many of whom the young chief of the expe¬ 
dition seemed over-bold. Don, however, his iroh-tippcd 
fcn-polc in his hand, continued to advance, swiftly but 
cautiously. It was no trifling task. The irembling 
planks, often submerged, alTordcd but an insecure 
causeway, that at every instant seemed in danger of 
being swallowed up in the tenacious mii<l and wet 
marl of the slough. The quicksand heaved and swelled, 
as if resentful of the effort that was being m.idc to rob 
it ofiis prey, and time -precious moments—had to l>c 
lost ill bringing forward and launching fresh pieces of 
wood. The narrow gangway often seemed on the 
point of being sucked down into the unknown depths 
below, but the youtliful leader of the party never 
quailed or hesitated for an instant, but pressed on, 
testing the quicksand wit1i his fen-polc as be pro¬ 
ceeded. Often it seemed :is if the enterprise were 
an impossible one, and th.at a little more persever¬ 
ance would merely serve to a^d a grisly Iojjen<i 
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to the many which made the Soldiers’ Slough a name 
of terror to the dwellers on the coast. 

“ Don has got the lirst of them by the hand • -a 
woman, that is. How she clings to liiin, poor thing ! 
Ellen—Kllcn Watson, that’s her name, of Tliirsk, 
sister to Nalph Watson, thal’.s away with the jet- 
hunters : very respectably brought up—both,” cluineil 
in n well-informed bystander. 

‘•Well done, Mr. Don ! and well done, Joe, and Dick, 
and Larry from Ireland! ’’ was tlie geiicr.-il verdict, 
as Ellen Watson, the first of the live in peril, was 
pushed, dragged, helped, and hustled along the shak¬ 
ing pathway of reeling planks safe to shore. Then a 
second victim—a lad this time- - was siulched from the 
tenacious grip of the cruel quicksand. Next it was a 
married man, with children at home, and whose wife 
stood weeping on the beach, who was helped to strug¬ 
gle out of the fatal clasp of the quagmire, and to regain 
dry land.' Then another stripling was saved; and xvith 
this last act ol salvage it seemed as if the good work 
must end, for already a thin white lino of streaky 
tide-foam had reached the broad shoulders o( Rufus 
Crouch, as he held on with desperate tenacity to the 
Mack rock, encrusted with musscl-shells and coi'kles 
and sea-weed. 

“ It can't be done ! ” bawled out. using his outspread 
hands as a speaking-trumpet, a patriarch of the 
beach. ‘‘Take an old sailor’s advice. Mr. Don, and 
get back to shore as quick as you can.’’ 

“Not alone, neighbour Tlirepham, not alone!” 
answered Don chceiily, but in a voice that rang like 
a irumpet-c.ill; and as he spoke, for a moment he 
turned his noble y'oung f.icc, llnshed with excitement, 
towards the crowd. They set up a cheer : they could 
not help it. Tlicic was not a man tliere who did not 
feel proud of liicir champion—of the bold, beautiful hoy 
who was forcing his way on, in the teeth of danger, to 
save a man by no means loved or lovable. 

'i'he deed was done. It was “toiicii and go,” as 
the veteran Lieutenant of the Coastguard, who had 
h.isleiied down with his men, to he of use if possible, 
declared loudly to all who would listen. Had not Don 
been not merely brave, strong, and ready-witted, bul one 
of those born leaders of men whom others follow witli 
instinctive docility, the tiling could never have been 
achieved ; for Joe Nixon, and Dick the dalesman, and 
Irish Larry ran imminent risk from both tide and 
quicksand m the arduous task of dragging Kufus 
Crouch, to whose rashness the whole calamity w.as 
duo, Iroin the embrace of the .Soldiers’ .Slough. And 
once, when Rufus had been reached, and his great 
hand was grasped by that well-nerved one of Don’s, it 
seemed doubtful whether the rescuer would not be 
drawn down to perish w’itli the unlucky jet-scckcr. 
Hut the deed was done, and llie fifth sufferer dragged 
forth from the jaws of the'devouring monster of the 
sca-shorc. 

Hurrah for Mr. Don—our Don! Hurrah, lads !” 
roared out the old fishing-.skipper, Threpham, who 
was regarded as an oracle of the beach, and wlio was 
too largc-natured to resent, as some oracles do, the 
!ioii-fi)lfilmeiu of his predictions of evil. “ Heart of 


a lion, ay, and strength of a lion loo, young as he is : 
to have brought seven of the poor things to shore this 
day against all odds I ’Tis not often that the Soldiers’ 
Slough has been cheated that way.'' 

‘••Hurrali for him ! ’’ was the universal cry, as Don, 
lust of all, touched the firm kind. Joc,aiul Dick, aiu’ 
Larry, as minor, but .-'pin-oved, heroes, were alre.idy 
receiving their meed of praise, and haiul-shakmgs, 
and p.ittings on llie b.ick ; bul .in oild son of respect 
seemed to liedge in Dun horn such familiarities, fur 
only three of those present ventured to lake his hand, 
.and of these, one was the rcd-faced Lieuienant of the 
Coastguard, and the other Skipper Tlirepham, that 
grey-haired Nestor of the shore. Hut the third w.is 
tlie wife of the man whom Don had saved, and she 
took his strong young hand, only to press it to lier 

IlllS. 

“My blessing, and the blessing of my little ones, 
that but for you would be f.itherlcss, be with you 

alw. ays, Mr. Don,” slic said, sobiiiug. “How shall 
wc ever thank you enough, sir- i, and my man, and 
Annie, and Mark, and the l.uls. ami Ruins Crouch?” 

Rufus, dr![)piiig wet, bul sturdily planted on his 
two broad feet, did not look )).irliciilar]y grateful. He 
was a broad-built man, of low stature, icfl-h.iiHiocl, 

and, as it were, left-footed too, so awkwaul .md cudj- 
like were his movements. His ban w.is red, and led 
too was his bushy beard, which llowed over his 
breast ; his eyes were small, shifiy, and fierce, and 
his face had been binned to broii/e-eoloiir by ihc hut 
sun of Australia. 

“Mates must help mates, dame; and C'liiistians, 
Christians,” lightly returiiial llie young man who had 
been c.illcd Dim. “ C'luiie. lads, let lu gi\c tlie l.irme'- 
baclc his planks, and the bliie-jackels llieii uqies, wiih 
thanks for llic use of them, and there will be .m end 
of it.” 

Nobody could be less willing than Don to receive 
public thanks, or the noisy expression of the pojiular 
apiirov.il. After what had occurred, the excitement 
was loo great to allow of most of ihc assemblage ro- 
turiiiiig to their regular woik in Mr. '1 liorpe's hay-lield 
or cisewlicrc. The piibliC' houses were ciamined, im- 
foilimalely, and miicli .ile w.is* qii.ilTed in honour of 
Don’s gallantry, .and of the sigii.il victory that had 
been achieved over the man-devouring quicksand. 
Rut Don himself was permitted to slip away from the 
clamorous throng of his admirers, to regain his abode, 
to say a word or two to old Ke/ia, to change liis 
clothes, and then to resume his studies, as if mithiug 
remarkable had occurred to mterrupt them. It was 
not the first time, young as lie was, that his couiage 
and adroitness had av.ailed to preserve the lives of 
others. And he made light of what he had done, as 
it is the iiracticc of tlie brave to do, as if his prowess 
of that day had been a mere ordinary act of neigh¬ 
bourly kindness. 

CHAPTKR TIIR FOURTH. 

AT WOODIIUHN I'.XK.sO.M.MiH. 

“Gl.AD to see you, Don. I am more than glad, my 
yoimgfrieiul.not only tohcar^oiir praises on all men’s 
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lips, but to see my favourite pupil safe and sound after 
the risk of yesterday.” 

It was not often that the Rector of Woodbum made 
a s])eech so complimentary, or, indeed, indulged in 
speccti-making at all. He was a kind man, as well 
as a learneil one—a specimen of tliose old-hishioiicd 
clergy who knew “Horace” at least as well as the 
Fathers, and to whom culture perhaps signilied more 
than zeal. As such, and having leisure enough, he 
had good-naturedly undertaken to assist young Don, 
the adopted child of his eccentric neighbour, old 
Dhadiah Jedson, in his studies, and the young man 
was always welcome at Woodburn Furson-age when¬ 
ever tlie roving nature of a jet-hunter’s calling 
pel milted him to pass an hour or two in the 
clergyman’s well-stocked library. On this particular 
morning both Mr. and Mrs. Langtoii, with their or¬ 
phaned charge, Miss Mowbray, wore evidently waiting 
in the garden—a most uniisu.il occurrence—for Don’s 
anival, since the open carriage, with its pair of pretty 
white ponies, stood ready before the ivied porch. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Don, we are proud of you ; and from 
alt 1 hear we have reason to be proud,” saul kindly, 
inoilierly Mrs. Langton, with her Ixiaiiiing smile, while 
Miss .Mowbray, who w.is peihaps a year younger than 
himself, and very jiretty, tiniklly held out her little 
gloved hand to the young visitor, and said hesitatingly, 
but with tears in her bi ight eyes, “ We thought of you 
—so much— yesterday, and of your great courage, and 
the lives you saved from tli.il terrible danger.” 

(icntly, .and almost with reverence, Don took the 
little hand for a moment m his, while his handsome 
face Hushed crimson, 

“ Vou are too kind 'o nio,’’ ho said, with m.anly 
moilc'sty. “ Any one of tlie fishers, .any one of the dales¬ 
men, would have done Ins best, 1 am sure, in siieh a 
rase." 

'J'lien some oilier words were .said, and tiien Mis. 
Langtoii and her young charge stejipcd mtu the car- 
ri.ige, .md were boine away at the bri.skesl trot of tlie 
while ponies, and, nodding a kind f.irewell to Don, 
vanished from his sight, 'rhere stood the young m.iii, 
with his books under his arm, listening, or seeming to 
lisicn, to his friend and patron, the incumbent of the 
p.irisli, but in truth cpiite unconscious of the drift of 
the Litter’s discourse. It was the first lime that Violet 
Mowbr.i)’s tiny hand had touched his; it was the 
first lime that lie had scon those lovely eyes of hers 
dimmed by tears, and those tears called foith by his 
peiil, by his daring, by the lives that he had isavcd 
fiom the j.nws of death. Don may be excused if he 
w.is for the moment an inattentive listener to the 
Kevorend Samuel Langton. 

And now a word or two as to Woodburn Parsonage 
and its inmates. Truly, the rector’s lines had f.illen in 
plcas.int jilaces. His parsonage—it was always called 
a parsonage—was a roomy old lioiisc, long and low, 
with the trimmest of lawns, the prettiest of gardens, 
and the reddest of peach-walls, nestling in a woodeil 
cleft and sheltered by prorerliug hills, flowers all around 
it, .and tin: bright .sea in front. The prospect was quife 
unlike the bleak one of iluit stony lleckdalc that was 


shut off by a shoulder of hill, and composed a portion 
of the parisln Mr. Lunglon was fairly well-to-do in 
the world. He was fortunate in his wife and in his 
liealthy, comely children. He had not too much, with 
the help of a curate, to do, and was tolerably well paid 
for doing it; while his easy temper and natural kindli¬ 
ness of disposition h.id kept him on good lerms with 
!us«neighbuuis, both with the few wiu> wi-nt to church 
and the many who went to ch<ipcl. Yet Mr. I.ungtaii 
was not content. 

The fact was that Mr. Langton liad tliron;;liout his 
young days cherished, not unreasonably, the idea of 
Irecoming something more than Mr. Langton. He 
bad started in life with sundry aJvaiuages, hearing, 
as the younger son of a famous scholar and canon, 
a known name, .and being himself one of those ran; 
white swans of the schoolroom who are mdustrious as 
well as clever. For it is a sad truth, but yet .i truth, 
that the best brains seldom come to inatuniy, seldom 
produce good marketable results, in those earlier years 
i)y which parents and guardians are so apt to judge. 
The school prodigy commonly dies of wiier on the 
brain, or breaks down under the friction of the world. 
The pupils regarded as dullards — such as Scott or 
dray wait for manhood to write their names imlchldy 
in the Book of Honour which records the lives of the 
great. But the Reverend Samuel Langton had ihoiigiit 
and toiled, and led a blameless life, and I'.irned tlie 
approlxition of good authorities and personages highly 
placed, and had justifiably dreamed of loltv prefer¬ 
ment as almost within his grasp. He had i.iken high 
honours at the University, was the winner of all sort' 
of prizes, and had been second in.isicr at one of 
those great public schools that arc as n.ition.il mslitu- 
lions here in Lngl.ind, and where the honest labourer 
is often deemed worthy of the rew.ird of a nnlic. 

Ii. Mr. Langton's c;ise a feeble body, frail lungs, .and 
a kick of robusliuss spoiled ail the (air piospeels of 
his Lihoriuiis youth. He !ud never the deep-t<>ncd 
voire, tlie imposing address, that in.ike up the chief 
requisites of a popular preacher. And presently iu: 
became imfll to c.irry on Ins school woik. His pupils 
- youths of noble families in many cases, generous 
Jfnglish kids in nearly all—who loved him well for liis 
unfailing gentleness of temper and uiUirmg deflness 
in the difficult art of teaching, were sorry to p-iii with 
him, and so was his titular chief, the lie.id maaer, and 
the authorities of the school. They were loth to part 
with him. They had hoped much from Inm, who taught 
so well, who could, without being an .lililete. make the 
boys look up to him, and who would be sure to do 
credit to the promotion that was so sure to come. But 
nobody could do anything for a man whose weak pul¬ 
monary organs could not, dining our winter, breathe 
the Englisli air—for a man whom his doctors sent to 
Nice, or to Cannes, or to l.ishionabic St. Moritz, in the 
barbarous Swiss desert of the Upper Kiigaclinc, or to 
Algiers, in a sudilen. imperative way. lie fell in love, 
too. .and he married, .and so lost his college fellowship 
and liis prospect of a college living, and h.acl to quit 
the great school, and was (uit of the rare of life. It 
was very lucky for poor Mr. Langton that a man 
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of rank and i.tflucnce gcivc him ihe vacant living of present position in some rcsin-cts, not good enough, 
Woorlbiirn ciim Ikekdale, with its steady annual in- ]K>ssibly,in()liicrs. A tender-liearieci,estimable minister 
come. Everybody thought that the cx-schoolmastcr of religion, lie could not win the hearts and convince 
would die there, since trips to Nice and Algiers arc the brains of grown men and women as he had done 



out of the reach of your ordinary p.arochial clergyman 
with a growing family. Ikit, somehow, Mr. I.angton 
had lived, as people do live, in* spite of social predic¬ 
tions and proscriptions, Imd profited, perhaps, by the 
absence of worry .and excitement, and was rather belter 
in health than on the day on which he had taken leave 
of his affectionate young pupil-friends. 

Hut the Reverend Samiiv! Langton was not exactly 
a happji mai}, H<-‘ that be was too good for his 


in the case of his boys, eager and receptive, when he 
taught and they hearkened. He was reckoned a good 
man, hut a poor preacher. He was liked, but not reve¬ 
renced. 

What is a clergyman to do who finds himself the 
incumbent of a large, straggling, thinly-populated 
parish, and who has a curate to help him: a proud, 
sturdy set of parishioners, with hardly any real poor, 
any pauperised class, among tlicip ; and whd is ejuite, 
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irtc:ipal)lc, as a iioaacrgt's have been, of preach¬ 
ing the strayed lambs of his ecclesiastical flock back 
to (hurch? He may drop into a mere organiser of 
flower-shows, cricket matches, or lawn tennis loiirna- 
ments. lie may give lectures, or ride such hobbies 
as a big microscope or a big telescope, or drill 
the clodpoK's of his parish into thonis-singers, lie 
may become a cotiiiniiccl non-resident, and be always 
dating his lellcis from London, Pans, or elsewhere. 
Or he may lake to litcraluro, or bee-keeping, or 
airha-ology and the nibbing of biasses, and ritling of 
barrows on commons where many a heathen hero 
deemed Ins hiirial-mound safe for ever. Mr. Langlon 
had tried to lake to lileraliire. Put there arc two sides 
to that baigain, and literature would not lake to Mr. 
L<ington. Tlic renowiied periodicals to which he sent 
his Lonti ilnilions, with little hope of pecuniary reward, 
bill glad il liis name slunild remind old rivals, friends, 
aiul jiupils that he yet lived and thoiighl, respcclfiilly 
deciincil them. He saw his inferiors, iniclleclually 
speaking, pioinoled to deaneries and bishoprics. 
There he dwelt, on tlie ijuiet Yorkshire coast, and wa.s 
gl.id to ti.rve so bright a boy to teach as bold, beautiful 
Don was. 

And now for the brief history of Violet Mowbray. 
The gill was an orphan, as has been said. Her 
f.iihcr, M.ijor Mowbr.iy, had died in India, and williin 
a lew months his wife, ipiitc young, h;id followed him 
to the grave. Violet -who, like most delicate, and 
indeed P.iinipcan, children, li.id liccn sent early to 
i'jirope to esc.ipe the heavy sultry heats and lainy 
Seasons of ihc M.idi.is Presidency had been left 
f.itherlcss and iihnlieiless at an early age. She was 
eighteen now, ;ui<l wilhm a month or two of her niiic- 
lecnlh Inrtliday, .'ind of llie small income- il was but 
foiii Imndrcd a year—tliat she had het ome heiiess to 
so sadly soon. .A consider.dilc pait iiad been allowed 
to acciiimilale, at compound interest; so that, as her 
guardian w .is wont to declare, the girl w;is, for a young 
lady, alnii)-,( iich. 

Violet's gii.'iidian was, in his way, a character—a 
tine e\,im|)!e of the old-world second oi tliird-iate 
sort of liniisli inertlinni, of wfioiii there were so many 
111 die l.isi ( enliii V, and arc so few in I his. Mi. M.irsli 
lived—actii.ilK lived, .md gloried m living--over 
his place of business in D.igger Court, Cit), whete he 
inhabili'il .1 set ol grand old rooms, widi c.iivcd wood¬ 
work and painted ceilings. He was himsdl a grutf, 
upright, soiii spoken old bachelor, just the soil (if man 
wlio oughl to h.ive uuiii a brown co.it, and a sd.iltli 
wig, and sijiiaie-loed shoes, and deserved to be liorn 
when Cowper was a schoolboy and Mr, John thlpin a 
living citizen. Why Major Mowbiay selected him as 
executor of his will .and trustee of Ins d.iiighter’s 
loitime Is iineeit.iin. The Mowbrajs were what aic 
called \vdl-(iniuecled }K‘ople, and there were Lord 
(,e<nges and Lord l•'lcdol■lcks mider wlio.se laie the 
orphan might have lieen placed. However, the 
quaint, grutf Kphiaiin Maish proved himself well 
worthy ot Ins trust. He could not take the little girl 
home to his own (]iieer cightecnth-ccntiiry dwelling, 
where he was wailed 0:1 by an austere (c)U[tlc of 


servitors, a cert.iin Mi. and Mis. Juni(H'r, butler and 
housekeeper, of wli.nn he was secretly afraid, and who 
had been in his father's service before they passed, as 
of right, into Ins. Put he sent her to a good school, 
and presently contrived to lind a temporary home for 
her under the roof of his niece, Mrs. Langton. 

It would never have done for so fair a Bower as 
Viqlct Mowbray to liavc been tr.uispldnieil from school 
to such an abiding-place as D.igger Court, K.C,, and to 
iiave no female compainoiislnp but dial of severe old 
Sarah JiimpcT, never known to smile or to pocket a 
si.\-pcnce not strictly belonging to her. As for Mr. 
Marsh himself, he was one of those who seem to atone 
for sterling excellence by a disagreeable manner and 
a forbidding look. He bclongc-d to an angling 
dub, and in summer spent his holiday afternoons in 
caiiliiring gudgeon, hooking ro.icli, and growling at 
the steam-launches that in carelessness or malice half 
capsi/eil his jicarefui punt with their wash and splash, 
somewhere about Tiuimcs Ditlon. He belonged to a 
chess dub, and in winter passed his evenings in tough, 
slow contests with veteran opponents It was only on 
.Siiiulays that he dined in Dagger Court. His beau¬ 
tiful, dainty young ward would have pined and died 
in an atmosphere so uncongenial. Luckily for her, 
Mr. (Marsh had remembered his niece, the wife of tite 
Yorkshire clergyman, and luckily, tix), there was room 
for her in the comfortable parsonage, while the two 
hundred .1 yc.ar (hat she brought along with her—half 
her income—was .serviceable in ckiiig out the ways 
and means of tlic rector’s family. 

It has been said that Violet was very, very pretty. 
So she was ; but there are styles, as well as degrees, of 
prettmess. .She was not Ull. .She had a most delicate 
complexion, in winch the colour came and went, 
almost loo sensitively ; a white, oval forehead, sunny 
hair, and huge grey eyes, fringed by dark lashes, 
so lung and full as to touch the peach-like cheek 
when those Ix-auliful eyes were downc.ast. There had 
been doubts at first, as often happens with children 
li.dian-born, as to whcllier she would survive to 
woinanhowl ; but she liad gained henltli and strength 
during the years she had spent at VVoodburn, and 
was well .md .active now. 

’I'hiil Don should have admired her, seeing her 
often, .IS he necessarily did—since lie was .1 fre<|iicnt 
and welcome guest at the parsonage, where Mr. 
Langton esteemed the young jet-seeker as the best 
ami (juickesl pupil that lie had ever helped along 
the nigged road to le.ii'niiig—is pcrhajis not won¬ 
derful. 

Sec liim- Don—now, as he slowly walks away, his 
books iimler Ins arm, down the winding ro.id that 
leads to the slime, liie lc.ssoii of the day over. He is 
thinking imuh less of Mr. L.inglmi .ind liLs kindness 
- although It is in his ii.ilim- to !»e gralolul - than ol 
the witchery of those grey ej es dial belong to Violet 
Mowbray, of ih(' touch of that liulc hand, the very 
sense of contact with which had sent the blood cours¬ 
ing and thrilling through his veins. These young 
]>c()plchad often met, but vciy slight laid been the 
atlual lutcicouise bdv.ceii them. The incqualily of 
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their condilion forbade all familiarity. Uon, though 
a bright, gallant lad, beloved by all, was a mcrejci- 
himicr—a fouiulling -a noboely. Miss Mowbray, 
though not ricli, was a lady born, able to count kin, 
had her inclinations been genealogical, with more 
than one noble family, and between her and the waif 
of the sca-shore there seemed to exist a social gulf, 
impass.abie. Youth is proverbially hopeful; but even 
in Don’s eyes the difference of rank seemed one loo 
great to be surmounted. 

“ I have loved her since I knew what love meant 


such were his muttered words, as he descended the 
winding road : “ but 1 know that she is us fur out of 
my reach as are the stars that shine down upon me. 
What am I? Only a jet-seeker; only the adopted 
son of a kindly, eccentric old man. J’erh:ij)s. if the 
mystery that hangs over iny birth were but cleared up 
- but no! 1 must be patient, and hide my heart’s 
(leai'cst wishe.s, even from her, under a cold bearing. 
It would be base indeed to iwesumc on Mr. Liington’s 
simple kindness.” 


THE OUTSIDE DECOR-VITON Ob’ 'I’OWN flOUSlW. 


F Ok dwellers in town 
who arc trying to 
make their homes 
artistic.dly pleasant 
as well as comfort¬ 
able, there is no more 
difirctill problem than 
the satisf.ictory treat¬ 
ment of the outside of 
the house, (liven an 
honest brick building, 
with wide window- 
frames and thick 
sash-bars, the solution 
is comparatively sim¬ 
ple ; but the case is far more iisu:illy that of a stuccoed 
or cemented luiiil, which has been painted all o\cr, 
probably stone-colour, .and by the terms of the lease, 
in the majority of cases, must be re-painted once at 
least every tlirec years, h may at once be said that 
a perfectly satisfactory treatment of such cases, artisti¬ 
cally considered, is impossible. The reason is simply 
this: that it is not possible by any additional decoration 
to render a thing which has in the hrst place been 
wrongly de.signed really beaulifiii; the utmost that 
c.in be done is to minimise its ill effect by llie judicious 
emphasis of its belter point.s and the obscuring of the 
worse. The conditions usually to be grappled with arc 
such its must be fatal to a right arlislic result. The 
stucco is prolubly all over the surface, and most likely 
it IS scored or grooved with lines, to iinit.ite the 
jointing of masonry ; almost certainly tliere are avdii- 
iraves to doors and windows, cornices, string-rmuses, 
tiul cjuoms; in short, the whole sclieine is a direct 
imitation of a house built of stone, and it would seem 
at first blush th:it there can be only one w;iy of li-caiing 
it; that is, to complete the imitation by painting it the 
colour of stone. 

The more recent use of*l’ortl.md cement in phcc 
of the stucco of the time of (ieorge IV. suggested 
ihe idea of obtaining a periodically clean surface 
by washing over with lifjuid cement; but this has, 
in our climate, produced such an intolerable dmginess 
of appearance, that one feeh the old painted stone- 
colour refreshing by contrast. 



During the last few years a good many experiments 
have been made m the direction of v.arying the colours. 
i‘ompcian red, chocolate, dark grey, green, and even 
blue and black, have all been tried, but with doublliil 
success. .Sometimes two or more colours or tints of 
one colour have been employed, and this h.is been 
gcneially arranged so that the diirker colour is used to 
emph.tsise ihe (jiioins and window and door dressings, 
or the widl surface h.is been painted red, as if bviik, 
and the diessings white, as if stone. Anothei plan li.i' 
been to spread the darker colour all over Ihe ground 
storey, leaving the up|ier part of the house imifoimlv of 
the liglilcr mu. Whether any of these is better tli.m 
the ohl-fashioncd stone-colour may be open to (jues- 
tiou ; but what is really perlmeni to note is, the fact of 
these experiments having been m.ade shows that tiiere 
arc jx-o|tle who widi to effect some mi|)rovomciii m 
the monotony of the old style, and to tins class a few 
]traciic,al hints on tlie subject will not be unwelcome. 
There are so many who have almost re-inodclled the 
a|>pcar.incc of their homes in an aitislu. direclum 
indoors, who would be glad 1 o know wlicilicr anything 
<;ui be done .it a moderate expense to make the 
outside more in keeping with the interior appoint¬ 
ments. 

We shall find very little instruction on the point from 
the recognised atiiliorilics on applied an. 'J’ho subject 
IS not u jileasam one, under existing ciruunislaiu cs at 
le.isl ; like st|U.iring the rirele. there is no possibilily of 
a thorougbly sound solution, and so it lias goiier.dly 
been ijassed over. Mr. Icastlakcs solo suggestion is to 
(oncc.ll what we cannot alter. •'Thcpracticeof tram, 
ing ivy and creepers from the basement storey to tiic 
first floor, and that of filling the drawing-room balcony 
with flowering plants, is one which is much increasing 
at the West-end of London, and it is really the best 
means by which we c,iii invest our street-fronts, as they 
are at present designed, with even |hc smallest amount 
of interest.” * 

Hooks failing us, some would not unnaturally turn to 
arli.$ts, wiio, as professional authorities on taste, it is 
thought should instruct us by the example of their own 
dwelliiigs. Hut this is demanding too much. An 

* “ iliiUs oil HuustlioM TabU.” 
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ftrtisi may have studied the subject of applied art, but, 
oil the Ollier hand, he may not. The laws of pictorial 
.'iiul those of applied art arc essentially diiTcrent in 
many respeeb, and it no means follows that a great 
historical painter must also be a great master of 
riosign applied to decoration or furniture. The assist¬ 
ance of the artist’s cultivated eye is, however, invalu¬ 
able in all questions of tone of colour or turn of line, 
or contour. It is also a fact that very few artists could 
help us by their example in this matter, as they usually 
eschew the particular class of dwelling we are dealing 
with: namely, ordinary stuccoed houses. They gene¬ 
rally live in old-fashioned brick houses, or when they 
can atford it, build themselves a liomc in accordance 
with their own notion of beauty, and such a house, 
wliatevcr else it may be, will certainly not bo stuccoed 
all over. Mr. Alma-Tadema is one of the cxccjitions ; 
Ins liouse, oil iIk- imrlh side of Regent's I’.irk, presents 
cxUTiially just such an mti.ii'table stuccoed front .is 
wo .ire imagining, and il is mterostiiig to note how he 
has Healed it. The general tone of the wall surface is 
cream, and lie has emphasised the lines of the dress¬ 
ings, cornices, and so forth, with a little colour. A 
painted band of a rather odd-iooking running pattern 
occupies the fiie/e over the porch. No very striking 
ellcct is produced, and let there is enough divergence 
from the stcrcoiypcii iiiiiforin stone-colour to distin¬ 
guish the house from Us neighbours. 

Wliere liouse.s are detached from cncii other so th.at 
individual treatment is jmssililc, the jiroblcm is difficult 
enough, but frc(|ueiuly even this difficulty is increased 
by the circiiiiistancc that our house is one of a row or 
termcc all cast in the same mould, and distinguishahie 
from the otiiers only by some chance diversity of detail, 
such as the colour of the outer door. In such u case 
It is obvious that, liowever pleasant in itself some 
particular treatment m.iy be, it must 1 k“ s-ibordin.iicd 
10 the c()u*.iclci'ali(ui that the boumlary of our own lield 
of uper.iticm is only separ.ited from that of our neijjli- 
bours by .1 hue ; and that as eonrerlcd .action amongst 
the inhabit,iiMs is otten impossible, we must consider 
what will best liarmoaise with the treatment of the 
others. The effect of a solitary red house in a row of 
white ones is startling enougli ; hut whal the re¬ 
sult would be if each householder held prumumced 
views on the subject ofcvtiTiial deconition, and cairicd 
them out to the bitter eiul, is not pleasant to contem¬ 
plate. 

In seeking some rational principles on which to .ict, 
we may consider the original object of external paml- 
iiig. This was naturally that of presen ing perishable 
materials, as wood or iron, from the destroying .iclion 
of the .atmosphere. In the half-timbered dwellmgs of 
our forefathers the pl.isler or rough-cast between the 
timber framing was, no doubt, usually left in its 
natural white, and the necessity of painting the wooil- 
work gave the opporlumly of emphasising the con¬ 
struction, and,Hiding the agreeable cffci't of contr.isting 
colours to ihu wall surface. So in the succeeding 
domestic buildings of red brick-work, the only parts of 
the f.ie.ide painted were llie wood-work and the iron¬ 
work. The cornice was usually painted while or stone- 


colour : the window-frames and door-frames were white. 
The doors were perhaps of oak, varnished, or when of 
deal, would be painted brown or green. The sashes 
would be white or .1 light colour, and this for a reason 
wliich deserves notice, because il has much to do with 
the artistic effect of a houso-from, |5y using wide win¬ 
dow-frames, set nearly flush wuh the surf.ire of the wall, 
and by making the sasli-bars thick, with small p.incs of 
glass^the wall and the sense of enclosure are, so to 
speak, carried acros.s the window opening. The window 
thus becomes in effect an enrichment of the surface of 
the wall, and this is one of the reasons why an old 
Oueen Anne or early (Icorgian house looks comely, 
even if it be entirely without the enrichment of orna¬ 
mental features. In recent times, on the coiUrarj’, 
from the fact that the Metropolitan Iluikling Act com¬ 
pels us to pul all wood-work .at least four inches back 
from the face of the w.ii), also because of the use of 
large sheets of plate-glass and very iiairow sash-bavs, 
our windows arc reduced in olTert to mere rectangular 
voids or vacant gashes in the walks. The decorative 
value of the windows being lost, it was tlioiigiit 
necessary to relieve the bareness and plainness of the 
window opening by adding enrichment in the fumi of 
architraves, and so forth. These dressings futthcr cut 
off the window from the wall, and by so much added 
to the ill cliect of the front. We have thus found out 
two points of principle on which we can act in dccor.a- 
tingeven a cemented or stuccoed front. 'J’lie first is that 
the window-sashes, frames, and bars must be made the 
most of, and the best way to do this is to paint them 
while, or at all events some light colour. The next is 
that we shall not be wise to further accentuate the 
architraves round the windows by any polychromatic 
treatment. 

To the original motive of external painting (thal of 
preserving the materials) we have now another: that 
of obtaining at intervals a clean appearance. In a 
town climate, unfortunately, there is no toning down 
of colour by the action of time, as in the wall paintings 
of Italy, but there is, 0 / rnui/tcHr, a constant dirtying 
process going on. Every day brings its allotted dc- 
jiosit of soot and blacks, which adhere to ail substances 
in proportion to tlieir openness of texture and solinvss 
of surface. Even a smart shower of rain does but little 
good in the direction of cleansing, for before it reaches 
US it has usually absorbc'd a proportion of soot, and its 
action on walls is usually rather to streak ami smear 
the deposited blacks ih.m to remove them. It is clear 
tlien, that all our painted decoration must be of an 
easily renewable kind. No elabniMte patients or en¬ 
richments can be siigg.csted when wo consuler that 
tliey would jierforce have to lie renewed at intervals 
of a year or two. We must then, as a rule, content 
v'ursclvcs with plain flat tints of nrdm.iry paint, and 
only one or two of these. Tlic exercise of our selec¬ 
tion, thus limited, h.a.s reference to two points: first, 
the actual colour or colours; then, if more than one 
tint he employed, the iclalivc diipositioii of them. 

For the colours lliemsclves, it may at once be sub¬ 
mitted that a w.irm i olmir is preferable to one dei kledly 
cold. The reason for this is siitiply that large masses 
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of cold colour never produce a pleasant sensation to 
the eye; and as our town atmosphere is generally cold 
and grey enough in effect, it is clearly unwise to miss 
any op|)ominity of adding-a little warmth and bright¬ 
ness to the general scheme of colour. We may, there¬ 
fore, dismiss all simple blacks, blue.s, bluish-greys, and 
bluisli-purpics. lJut while absolutely cold colours are 
not desirable, neither are large masses of hot or vivid 
ones. This, therefore, excludes bright orange, scarlet, 
and crude greens. Our choice now lies among broken 
reds, yellows, and greens. Light tones of brick-red, 
warm buff, tind grey-greens seem among those most 
likely to be satisfactory. Cream, ivory, and yellowish- 
whites are all most valuable, but are better used in 
small masses rather than spread all over the sur¬ 
face. 

Light tones have been recommended in preference 
to deep full colours, because in large (luantitics the 
latter, if tending towards vividness, are irritating to 
the eye and destructive to a sense of repose; if sombre 
and dark, they produce an intolerable gloominess of 
effect. Moreover, the smoothness and monotony of 
surface in oil paint on stucco or cement is so entirely 
opposite to the broken and varied texture in which 
alone dark colours are effective, that on this ground 
alone light lints arc always preferable. 

When two or more colours arc used, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the laws governing the combinations 
of colours. All colours in combination arc beautiful, 
provided only th.at the combination is artistically 
m.inaged. As, liowevcr, we are recommending the 
ust^ tif a few light tints of red, yellow, and green, we 
iire not likely to go very far wrong in the matter of 
combination. There will be, of course, still plenty of 
si-npc for a cultivated eye in selecting exactly the right 
sh.ides and tones that will have the most hiinnonious 
and pleasing ciVuct. As a rule, the s.afcsi plan is to 


choose one colour for the whole of the sluCCO-work, 
using two tints of it, one a little lighter than the other. 
Tlic addition of a second distinct colour for the wood¬ 
work of windows and doors will give the necessary f 
variety. For example, take two tints of light brick- 
red for the stucco, and a cream-white for the wood¬ 
work ; or two tints of light grey-green lor the stucco, 
with the same cream-wliitc as before for wood-work. 
Another scheme would admit light buff in two tints for 
stucco, and the grey-green or the brick-red for the 
wood-work. The somewhat favourite arrangement of 
deep red for the plain surface of the walls, and white 
or stone-colour for the cornices and dressings, is rather 
harsh and cutting in effect, and always seems to sug¬ 
gest an attempt to imitate the appcanince of u brick 
house with stone dressings. 

The remaining point to be noticed is the relative 
disposition of the two lints of one colour reserved for 
the stucco. Our recommendation on this point is that 
the plain wall surface shall always be painted with the 
darker tint, reserving the lighter one l^or the quoins or 
projecting corner-stones, cornices, architraves, and so 
forth. The reason of this is that, owing to a wcll known 
principle of colours, other things being equal, the d.arkcr 
a colour is the n\ore it retires. Therefore, by adopting 
the suggested disposition we decorate the structure in 
conformity with the actual disposition of the parts, tlic 
projecting members standing forward and the recessed 
portions retiring. 

Any attempt at picking out mouldings in polychrome 
or enriching members of the architectiir.il features by 
stencilled or painted ornament is best left alone, as 
the result is seldom satisfactory unless the work is 
executed under trained eyes, ami especially when wc 
remember that the Ix'St ornament will gel irreme diably 
grimy in a year or two, and must then be done over 
Chas. W. Demi'SKV. 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG AND NEWCASTLE. 


H !•’ n.mies of I wo great and typical 
engineers are inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with Ncwcaslle-on-Tyne 
- Cicorge Stephenson and Sir 
William fi. Armstrong. The 
.first is a type of the past age of 
men who built up the railways 
and works, formed and ilevclopcd 
the waterways, ami gave a possi¬ 
bility of enormous expansion to the commerce of 
the North. Comparatively uneducated, sent to work 
in mine and factory in lender years, frugal and 
far seeing—those are the ingn who in the roiirsc of 
nature have pas.se(l away whilst their successful 
works h.id only given a foretaste of their useful¬ 
ness. They are followed by the men of whom Sir 
William Armstrong is the tyfie—those who add theory 
to practice, and science to experience, and tlius de¬ 
velop the industries to which they arc attached in a 


way that could not liave lieen believed a humlicd 
years ago. Wiien (icorge Stephenson had retired to 
spend a few yc.ars in ieisiire at Chestcriiold, Mr. 
William Armstrong left the profession of the law—not 
to “pen a stanza when he should engross"—but to 
follow the bent of his mind in practical mechanics. 
He Ijccame connected with the Elswick Engineering 
Works, then small, and added to their manufaclures 
th.at of hydraulic cranes, which is still one of the 
special foalure-s of the greatly enlarged works. In 
1854 the attention of the young engineer was turned 
to artillery, and with such results that he was 
appointed F.ngiiicer of Rifled Ordnance, and was 
created a knight and awarded the Order of the Bath. 
(Jradinlly the great works of the firm of which he has 
long been the head, extended, until their frontage 
on the coaly Tyne covers a mile, and their area is 
many acres. At these works iron is smelted and cast 
ammunition of all kinds made, gun-carriages supplied, 
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^ the famous rifled ordnance made, bridge work, boilers, 
I and hydraulic plant of all kinds inanufartiircd; and 
j since the formation of the lilnited company of Ann- 
; strong, Mitchell, and Co., shipbuilding on a vast 
scale has added to the industries in which the premier 
firm employs its thousands on the Tyne. It is not now 
needful to trace the career of the distinguished citizen 
of the youngest of British cities, nor is it our purpose 
to count the services he has rendered to engineering 
science and to the literature of that and kindred 
, sciences. It is sufficient to point to that masterly 
434 


inaugural address delivered as president of the British 
Association at the last Newcastle meeting, as one dis- 
timmished m the history of the Association. In 
closing it, .Sir W. Armstrong remarked that he hoped 
that when the Associ.ition next visited Newcastle, its 
mcmbei-s would find “the interval to have been as 
fruitful as the corresponding period” looked back on 
by them then. In the po-sition of Newcastle, men¬ 
tally and physically, nntch of the progress that has 
been made is due to Sir W. (i. Armstrong, and the 
“city of bis love” is about to show its gratitude for 
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llic munificent gifts. His firm built srbmils for the 
children of their workpeople, and an elegant institute 
for the workers themselves. He gave the sum of 
;£i,45o to erect a new lecture-room for the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, the chief of the societies of 
the class in the North, which has its stately abode on 
the site of the town house of the Earls of Westmore¬ 
land. To the fund for the restoration of St. Nicholas’ 
Chiireh—that collegiate church of which, as Dr. Hrucc 
h.as said, the people of Newcastle have always been 
proud- -^1,000 were given, and the same generous 
donor added largely to the fund for tiie endowment of 
the new bishopric. To the Natural History Museum 
he has given valuable contributions, .and for the stately 
home for this his don.itions have amounted to ^9,000, 
and those of Latly Armstrong to .£2,500. 

At his own cost, he built a “ high level ” bi idge over 
Jesmond Dene; he presented to the Council the 
“ Armstrong section ” of the Heaton Park—a section 
over twcnly-cight acres in extent ; and latest of all, 
his gift of the line grounds of Jestnoinl Dcnc, .rboul 
double the extent of the hind-gift just named, has 
been estimated to bring ike benefactions of Sir 
William Armstrong to Newcastle - upon-Tyne in 
twenty-five years to _£ 150.000, including many to 
churches and to iniscellaiicous institutions. 

Gifts like these, and the spirit of emulation they 
have aroused, have changed Newcastle almost as com¬ 
pletely from the Newcastle that Richard (Jrainger left 
twenty-two years ago, as was that town from the old 
Newcastle of a century ago, when Pandon Dean was a 


“ beautiful walk,” wlien Wesley could say that he knew 
no place “ in Great Britain comparable to it [New¬ 
castle] for pleasantness,” and when “ few of the shops 
were glazed except where private dwellings had been 
converted into shops, and here the small parlour- 
windows were suffered to remain.” Churches have 
multiplied since then—at Jesmond, Bykcr, and else- 
where; dissent has built handsome homes, schools 
have been increased, chibs and hotels have built 
stately residences; a ponderous swing-bridge has re¬ 
placed old Tyne Bridge, and there is projected a sister 
briiige to the High Level. New roads have been 
formed—dilapidated buildings demolished, shops and 
dwclling.s h.ivc arisen in their place, and from Clayton 
Street to the Tyne, with the e.'cccplion of a fringe of 
({uaiiit old properly near the ipiay and the Moot Hall, 
the business part of Newcastle h.is been changed. 
Around and near it other parks have been added to 
lh.ll named, and there has been in the score of years a 
v.isl m.atcrial im])rovemcnt in the condition of the line 
old town, and in th.u of iis people. This has been 
largely contributed to directly and nulircclly by Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, and it is in recognition ol his 
services to it, as well as his attainments and genius, 
that his portrait is to be prcsciUeil to the town to 
“transmit and preserve his name and memory 10 
future generations.” But that poitnut, howevci it 
may bo estc*eintd, will speak le.ss cloiiuently iliaii 
parks and museum, and other bcnelactions, which 
will endure as monuments of his taste, and his gene, 
rosity to the “ city of his love.” j Stekl. 


HOW TO P.MNT CHRISTMAS AND BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


CARD that reminds me of 
lovely .Swiss scenery and 
snowy mountains was given 
to me only yesterday, the 
mountain lieart’s-case and the 
lihie forget-me-not recalling 
many a pleasant ramble at 
Murren. The flowers were 
beautifully pressed, and re¬ 
tained their original brilliancy 
of colouring. It w.is an im- 
coinnioii caid, and one not 
likely to become common-- a 
card of nature’s own flowers, 
ananged by the skilful band 
of the artist, more truly poetic 
and better able to strike a 
latent chord than could any 
touch of the painter’s brush. 
Hut this i.s a digression, you will say, when from tlie 
heading of the article you expect to hear something of 
designing and painting cards. We will ukc the hint, 
and say no more of nature, except it be in the imita¬ 
tion of her works. 



Next best to nature herself is to study mature ; and 
one of the best ways of studying nature is to take 
some of her lovely flowers, and try to copy them as 
nearly as you can. 

In so ckiing you will learn to love nature ; and the 
more you study her, the greater will be that love. It 
is a taste that grows in the using ; the love of the 
beautiful is a constant source of delight; and 111 
imitating with brush and pencil nature's loveliest 
forms, how can wc fail to sec fresh beauties in every 
leaf and (lower ? 

J'rom moi.ilising lei us turn to the pmctical side, 
the use of painting Chri-stmas and birthday cards. 
F.ach year the style of cards improves, alongside of 
the progress of the national taste. 

I'rnfessionals as well as amateurs are now engaged 
in painting them as a means of income, which is clearly 
evinced by the increased beauty of many of tlic cards 
of last season, which could have come from no other 
than a professional hand. To many of your friends, 
especially to your relations who take a pride in your 
artistic achievements, a card painted by yourself, how¬ 
ever simply it is done, has far more attraction in 
their eyes than if you had simply gone into a shop and 
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bought llieni one ; only let it be really well done, that 
tliey may show it to their friends as your work, and 
their pleasure will be doubted, not only in the gift 
itself, but because you have taken personal trouble in 
painting it for them. 

Looking at it from an economical point of view, if 
you have many friends you will find you will save 
.several shillings in painting cards yourself. Hand- 
I)ainlcd cards arc also sold ul the shops, and realise a 
good price if original, and are very useful to sell at a 
buMar. You sec there are many useful ways in which 
) oil can employ your talent, provided that you set to 
woik in right e.irnest. 

1 will describe to you one of the prettiest cards I 
h.ive |).iinled, and by Uie way, it w.as not a very difficult 
one. I picked some of the largo purple clematis that 
w.is jpiiwing upon tin; 
house, and iinanged it 
before me just as it 
gU'w. 'I'he less ar¬ 
rangement the boiler so 


lung a; 
the lei 


so gi. 
inuilal 


It IS giacefiil— 
s conlorlioM ol 
wIiilIi IS 111 Itself 
.'efiil, so acTiiiii- 
iig, the (iroUiest 
di.uving being alway 
f tlic one most true to 
' n.itim-. 1 .iii.iiiged iin- 
I self wiili a duo reg.iui 
i to the light, so llial it 
should fall on one side 
■ only, and I .uT.ingcd my 
} drawiug-lilock .slightly 
^ on the incline. 'J'his 
t;last pie< aiilion makes 
Sthc lolours lie flatter 
‘jaiid belter. I put the 


J flowers o 


> that 



iiiighl see them from 
■;ia good point of sight, 

4 aiul with a finely pnmicd pencil I began the lloiver 
fin (lie lej'l-h.md comer, dr.iwing from left to light. 

Having skctelicd m the (lowers to my satisfaction, 
^.uiilly at first, siiglilly iiuhcaling tlie dark jiarls liei'e 
^nd llicre, copying the flowers and leaves as accurately 
^s I conk], I proceeded to arrange my palette. In one 
'.pivision I mixed some Chinc.so while, carmine, and 
^obak : .and in another, some Indian yellow .iiul 
^oijalt; and in a third division, some browu-piiilc. 
•i^ith a camcl’s-liair brush I pul in tlie tint of 
flower, using white paml, c.irmine, and cobalt, 
jmxed together. The white paint 1 used m the first 
■gashes to give depth and richness to the colouring. 1 
Well loaded my brush, mixing a good deal of w.alcr 
,:^ilh it, and began at the top of the flower, sjiread- 
|jng out the hairs of the bru.sh as 1 wmked down¬ 
wards, putting on a flat tint all over. Then I put in 
|lhe green leaves without the admixture of any upaciuc 
|colour, using cobalt and gamboge for the light parts, 
Sand indigo and gamboge for the shadows. So much 
the first washes, which were allowed to dry 


thoroughly. I then went over the high lights with 
more opatpic coinin', and worked in some pure car¬ 
mine and colrak for the shadows. After it was dry, I 
began carefully to work up wh.it I had done. With a 
fine brush 1 put in the shadows, the veins down the 
petals, which are clearly defined, the side-veins, and 
the cross-veins, some of whicli are so fine you can 
harifly see them, but all helping to give the character 
of the flower. Tlie petals which stood out most 
prominently f worked down from the middle, in order 
to give them a rounded .ajipearance. I indicated the 
jagged edges, and the little irregularities on the sur¬ 
face, by gently pressing the colours out of the brush 
here .ind there ; and 1 put iii the pistils with gamboge 
and (lake white, with a faint greenish hue for the 
shadow. After 1 had worked it up with the smallest 
touches, using a soft 
linen r.ig to take off 
any appearance of 
streakiness, I put in a 
touch of ])urc carmine 
on the vein of the jietal 
which caught the light. 
I think from these rii- 
rerlions you will be able 
to [laiiU the (lowers, 
alnivc all remembering 
to avoid that slu-aky, 
washed-out appearance 
which characterises so 
many amateur attempts. 
The leaves, you will re¬ 
member, had had their 
first wash of gamboge 
and cobalt put on iis 
nvet as possible, in order 
to give them that trans¬ 
parent look without 
which you will never 
paint a leaf like nature. 
1 mixed some more co¬ 
balt and gamboge, adding a little indigo, and with 
that 1 pul in the dark parts of the leaves, still using 
the colour rather wet. 'I'hc leaves which were away 
from the light, or overliung by the llowei's or other 
leaves, 1 carefully noted, and put in the shadows as 
they fell, darkening the under side of the stalk. When 
I IkkI advanced enough to see the effect, I placed the 
drawing .11 .1 little distance from me. ami stood back 
to see what more it recjuired. A light fern in the 
foregiound, and u dark barkgromicl, was the decision 
arrived at. 

Nothing so graceful as a m.iidcn-hair fern! so I 
picked a piece of maiden-hair and arranged it hang¬ 
ing downwards from under the flowers. I faintly 
sketched it in with the pencil, and with some Chinese 
while, yellow chrome, and cobalt, I put it in, using the 
white rather thickly to make it stand out well. I put 
in the background with light red and cobalt, using 
burnt sienna and indigo for the shadows. 

The background was an imaginary one, and repre¬ 
sented the ledge of a greenlioiisc, and the flowers 
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were lyiitsnpon it; the parts of it I used light red ami mdigo ; for the light 

wnll i>f the gu'i'iihoiisc parts, burnt sienna, cobalt, and liglit red. I repre- 

had slight rracks in it seated moss growing on the wall in patches, Hsin;; 

here ami there, winch brown-pink and a lilllc yellow. All those leaves on 

were put ip with Inirnt sicnn.i. The ledge on which the ledge, or hanging down over the wall, n.iiiirally 

the flowers were lying 1 washed over with yellow ca.st a shadow upon it, as well as the jietals of the 

flowers ; these I carefully noted and put in with 

’ly- ' feailiery green Icnis. or sdvery-grey lichen ofl the 

- slump of a tree, for a Iwckground. And while 

■ ' - • I on the subject of backgrounds, let me advise 

toil always to p.imt your cards on tinted paper 
ochre, using cobalt and light red for llie shadows, of a waim biilT colour or grey sluidc, which you can 

The lower part of tlic wall was chiefly m simdow, procure at any artists’ shop, cut to the size you re- 

and the maiden-hail I'ern hung over it. J'oi llicdaik (imrc. The coloiired^paper (orms a background in 

itself to small cards ol single flowers, and gives them 
_ a warmer and brighter tint than you loiild obtain on 
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white 'rims n sprity of imlly, a bram h of 

luisdcKK', a s|iru>, ol wiiilcr jasmim.', on a i.olounsl 
hai'kjtioiiiiil, will an elfei live, hut a viTy easily 

e\ei;uiei|. t Inisinia-. c-aiil: and il will take so liitli' 
(iiiio to do that, afli'i um have done i>'ic or two, yon 
will h.itc hull' dillieiillt in |iaimiii^' \oiir t'hiislina'. 
cards yoni'self- 'Ilu- wmd-, of .^leetin;,' should he 
neatly (iiil in, iii )iiintios; hiicK. wiih a jii'u loaded 
with warm sijiia or burnt sienna, .iiid you also 

niserl youi iiiiUal-. in the emiu r of the i ard. 

If you have .1 taste tor iandsea|ifs in preference to 
flowers, hy all me.ins do lliein. Sea pieces, simsels, 
“ winter,” with the snow on the trees and on the frosted 
carlli, aic some of the most effective designs. 

You will liiiU plenty of subjects for yourself as soon 
as you begin to try to originate. Of course, if you 
can do figure subjects, or heads of animal.s, you need 
never be at a loss for a subject. Hiii animal paint¬ 
ing is a distinct talent, as wdll as llgiirc, flower, and 
lanilscapc painting, and unless you have a decided 
love of animal painting, I advise yon to keep to 
what you can do well. Horses and dogs, eats and 
kittens, if cleverly done, arc the favourite cards 



amongst children, but few artists excel in 
them. Let its all develop our natural talents 
and try to excel in them, rather than attempt 
what wc can never achieve. 

1 have merely given a few hints, a slight 
sketch of what an ordinary anioimt of skill 
may accomplish ; but if it has suggested any 
ideas as to the way in which a talent may be 
‘developed, 1 shall not have wiittci! in vain. 
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• KEHINI) THE 'rAPKS'I'RY. 

liY L, T. MEADE, AUTHOR OF “SCAMP AND I,” ETC. 


T he first part of 
the stranjfc story 
wliich 1 oni :i\)out 
to tell li.ippcncd 
some ten years 
ago. 

Ten years ago I 
was in the hrsl 
sorrow of my 
widowhood. 1 was 
childless, too; .and 
when the grave 
closed over my 
Inishaiul I ihoiighl 
that there was no 
place left for me in 
the world. 

I was rich, young; and my friends, .and my own 
retlectiun in the glass, told me that 1 \vas beautiful. 

Of course I had many act|uaintan<:es; what rich 
young widow has not? But acquaintances and 

friends differ widely. I did not care for the people 

who flattered and made much of me, but 1 turned, 
even in the first days of my trouble, to one friend. 

.She, loo, was young and beautiful. Wc were school¬ 
fellows : wc were engaged at the same time : we were 
married in the same tnonlli of the same year. 

JJiiring the three years of my married life wc liad 
seen little of each other, but when my huslxind died, 
and Mary Clifford wrote to me tenderly out of her full 
heart, 1 answered back her love. 

She asked me to slay with her, and I went. 

How peaceful were those days spent in lier beautiful 
borne! The house and place were called Aspen’s 
Vale. The house wa-s many centuries old. Us archi¬ 
tecture was remarkable ; its rooms curious. It was a 
rambling old place, and of course it had a gliosi. It 
stoiHl in the midst of very lovely grounds, overlook¬ 
ing wood and river. Altogether, it was one of the 
show-places in-shire. 

I -Stayed with the Cliffords for a couple of months. 
During that time the house was qnict, visitors few— 
they csclicwed company for my sake. 

At the end of two months I left them, comforted 
.and helped, and with many promises of a return by- 
and-by. 

Circumstances, however, too varial and too many 
to mention, prevented that second visit taking place 
for a couple of years. At the end of th.at lime a great 
longing came over me to sec Mary Clilford again, i 
must write to her, and propose a visit. 1 did so. 

by return of post I got a short, but cliaracicrisiic, 
re()ly 

■' DkiMikst lloNdH,—Ofcoiiric I lonp 10 see ymi, luit unfoniinaiplv 
tlie hrnisf is <ull. ].ar);c .is il is. il is cr..iiime.i from cell.ir to otiic. 

“ Mv dear, 1 .loii’l want to refus.- yoi,. 1 1 o„l. io se- yoi, Will 

7OU tlev|) in ihcTapeatry ruonif fur uf <.uiirs« it is viii|iiy. I <iarc iini | iit 


anybody else there, but I don't think you, Honor, will he afraid of the 
Khosi. ]f the Tapestry UHim will do. come, and a ihiiuiuml welcomt's. 
1 can put up yuui maid,—Voiir loving Frieiiil, 

“M,\kv Cimo.iiis" 

To this letter 1 made a short answer • 

“ 1 <1« not believe in tile Khost. I'hr TapeRtry room will do beanli- 
fully. Kxi.e.iiiu-io.moriow." 

The nc.\t evening I arrived at Aspen’s Vale in 
time for dinner. The Tapestry room looked cliariii- 
ing. I fell in love willi it on the spot, and vowed 
l.aughingly th.at the ghost and 1 woultl make friends. 

My maul, liowever, looked grave over my jesting 
remarks; il was plain that she believed in super- 
natur.il visit.itums. 

(laiuty of heart, however, was over iiu*. I could 
not resist the rhccrful inlliiencc of my old fiieiid's 
company. 1 fell li.ippier tli.iu 1 had done since iny 
hiisbaml's death, and after a very' delightful evening, 
retired (o my room, feeling br.ive enough to encounter 
any number of ghosts that might choose to visit me. 

'File Tapestry room was quite aw.ay from liie rest of 
the house—il was at the extreme end of a wing. 

No other bed-rooms were in this wing. There were 
a sinoking-room, a inornmg-rooin, and a little oriel 
chamber, wiiieii Mrs. Clifford in her early married 
life had curiously fitted up foi herself, but now seldom 
occupied. Neither did she believe m ibo ghost, but 
she confessed tlut this little oriel chamber had an 
eerie feci. 

'J'hc morning-room opposite, cheerful .and pretty 
enough, was unused. Its furniture was antique, it be¬ 
longed to a bygone day, and its inliabitanls were dead. 
The smoking-room also was deserted ; even the lunies 
of tobacco had left it, tlie squire preferring a mnie 
central apartment in the modern part of the liousc. 

Altogether, this wing of the old house scorned 
dead. Visitors only c.amc to it out of curiosity ; tliey 
paid brief visits, and preferred doing so in broad day¬ 
light. 

It must h,ave been quite a hundred ye.ars since the 
Tapestry room in the f.ir end of this wing had been 
slept in. (dd as the other rooms in the wing looked, 
the Tapestry room bore quite the palm for ancient 
appearance. There was nut an article of furniture in 
it, not a chair, not a table, which must not have seen 
the light of centuries. 

The furniture was all of the blackest oak, the bed¬ 
stead the usual four-poster on which our ancestors 
loved to stretch themselves. But the curious feature 
of the room. th.U which gave il its name, w.as the 
tapestry. Not an inch of the walls was to be seen : 
they were hung completely with very ancient and 
very faded tapestry. There was a story about this 
tapestry. One Dame Clifford, of long, long bygone 
clays, had worked it, with the help of her maidens. 
She had come to an untimely end on the very day on 
which the great work of licr life had been completed. 




Behind the Tapestry. 


It docs not matter to this story what became of the 
proud and fair dame, but it was her ghost which was 
said to Jiaunt the wing, and the I'apcstry chamber in 
particular. Warden, iny maid, as she helped me to 
undress, looked quite pale with terror. 

“ ’I'liey do say, ma’am, as Dame Clare Clifford 
appears with her head tucked under her arm, ami 
threads from the old tapestry hanging to her skeleton 
lingers. .Slie'-. diesscd in grey silk, that don’t nistle 
never a bit, though 'tis so tliick it might stand all 
alone, they do s.iy. 'Tis awful lonesome for you, 
madam, to sleep here alone, and I’ll stay with you 
with pleasure if it roines to that, tliongh my nerves 
arn’t none of the strongest.” 

I thanked Warden, however, and assured her that 
I was not in tlie least afraid; and she, with a well- 
relieved face, left me alone. I heani her footsteps 
echoing down the i-orridor—they died away. I was 
now out of' rearh of all liuiiian licl|). for m this dis- 
lanl room, m this disl.int wing, no possible sounds 
could reach any other inlialmanls of As[)eii’s V'.ile. 

1 think 1 have iin|ihcil that 1 was Inave. In my 
girlhood, in my short imirned life, even in the sad 
depression of nty early widowhood, 1 h;ul never known 
physical fear; nevci thcless, when the last of Warden's 
footsteps echoed out and died, and that profound 
stillness followed which can be oppres-sive, 1 had a 
curious sensation. 

1 dill not call ii fear, I did not know it for that grim 
and pi-le-faced tyrant; but it made me iincomforlable, 
and caused my heart to beat irregtii.irly. 

The seiisalion w.is this—I felt that I twm’ «''/ aJone. 

Of course it was fancy ; and what liad 1 to do with 
fancy ? 

I determined to banish this uncomfortable feeling 
from my mind, and stirring the lire to a clieerful blaze, 

1 drew one of the black oak chairs near it and sat 
down. 

Warden had looked so pale and frightened liefore 
she left mo, that out of consideration for lier feelings 
1 had allowed her to leave the jewels which 1 had 
worn that evening on the dressing-table. 

There they lay, a set of very valuable brilliants. 
There was an old-fashioned mirror over the mantel¬ 
piece, and as 1 sat by the fire 1 saw the reflection of 
my diamonds in the glass. As 1 noticed their sparkle, 
again that strange sensation returned : this time more 
strongly, this time with a cold shiver. I 'was not 
ahtu. 

Who was in the Tapestry chamber? Was it the 
ghost? Was that story true, after all? Of course 1 did 
not believe it. 1 laughed aloud as the idea came to 
me. I felt that I was getting quite silly and nervous. 
There was nothing for me but to get into bed as 
quickly as possible. 

1 was about to lisc from my easy-chair .und go over 
to the old-fasliiuncd four-poster, when again my atten¬ 
tion was attracted to the glass over my head. It was 
hung in such a way as to reveal a large jiortion of the 
room, and now I saw, not tiie diamonds, but—some¬ 
thing else. 

In the folds of the dim and oid-woild tapestry i saw 


something move and glitter. 1 looked again; tlicie 
was no mistaking it—it was an Eye, a human eye, look¬ 
ing fixedly at me through a hole in the canvas. Now 
I knew wliy 1 ft-k that 1 ivas not akiiic. 

There was some one hidden between the tapestry 
hangings and the wall of tlie chamber. Some one— 
not a ghost. That eye was human, or 1 had never 
looRed on human eye before. 1 was alone with a 
lliiel, pL'iliaps with worse, and gems of imnicnsc v.iluc 
lay within Ins reach. I was absolutely alone, not a 
soul could hear the most agonised cry for help in 
this distant room. 

Now I knew • if I had ever doubted it before—that 
I was a very brave woman. 

'I’he imminence of the peril steadied the nerves 
wliicli a few minutes before were beginning strangely 
to quiver. I neither started nor exclaimed. I felt lliat 
I had in no way betrayed luy knowledge to my terrible 
guest. 1 sat perfectly still, thinking out the situation 
and my chances of eacape. 

Nothing bill consuniiiiale coolness could win the 
victory. I resolved to be very eool. With a fervent 
and passionate cry to One above lor succour, 1 rose 
from my chair, and going to the drcssing-l.ible, I 
slipped several costly rings off iny lingers, 1 left them 
scattered ruielessiy al)oul. I denuded myself of all 
but iny wedding-ring. 

Then I ]nil the eKUngiiishers on the candles—they 
were wax, and stood in massive silver candle-slicks. 
The room, however, was still brilliant with the light 
of the lire on the hearth. 

I got into bed, laid my head nn the pillow, and 
closed my eyes. 

It may have been ten minutes—it seemed more like 
an hour to my strained senses—before 1 heaul the 
faintest movement. Then 1 discovered a little rustic 
behind the tapestry, and a man got out. When he did 
so 1 opened my cy'cs wide ; at that distance he could 
not possibly see whether tiicy were open or siuil. He 
was a powerful nuin, of great height and breadth. 
He had a black beard, and a quantity of thick black 
hair. I noticed his features, which were tolerably 
regular. 

I .also noticed another peculiarity: amongst his 
raven locks was one perfectly white. One rather thick 
white lock was flung back off his forehead so white 
was it that the fire-Mght instantly revealed ic to me. 

'I'hc man did not glance towards the bed, he went 
straight, with no particularly (|uiet step, to the dressing- 
table. 1 closed my eyes now, but I heard him taking 
up my trinkets and dropping them again. Then he 
approached the beti-side. 1 fdt him come close, i 
fell his brcalh as he bent over me. 1 was lying 
on my side, my eyes were shut, 1 was brealliing 
gently. 

He went away again ; ho returned to tlie dressing- 
table. I heard him r.ither noisily strike a match, then 
with a lighted candle in liis hand he once more ap¬ 
proached llicbcd. This time he bent very low indeed, 
and 1 felt the heat of the flame as he passed it softly 
before my closed eyes. I lay still, however; not a 
liiovcinenf, not a luiiiicd breath, betrayed me. 
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I. heard him give a short satisfied sigh. Again, 
candle in hand, he returned to the dressing-table. 
Once more 1 heard the clinking sound of iny trinkets 
as they fell through his fingers. 

There was a pause, and then—for no reason that 1 
could ever explain—he left the trinkets imioiiclied on 
the table, and went to the door. 

He opened the door and went out. 1 did not k'now 
what he went for—perhaps to fetch a companion, 
certainly to return—but I did know that my oppor¬ 
tunity had come. 

In an instant, quicker than thought, I h.id surted 
from my feigned slumbers; 1 was at the door, 1 h.id 
bolted and locked it. There were several Ixilts to this 
old-fashioned door, there were even duuiis. 

1 drew every bolt, i made evciy rusty cham secure. 
I was not an instant too soon. 1 had scarcely fastened 
the last chain, with fingers that trembled, before the 
thief returned. 

He saw that he had been outwitted, and his savage 
anger knew no bounds. He kicked at the dixir, he 
called on me wildly to open it; lie assuied me that 
he had accomplices outside, that they would soon 
burst the old door from its lunges, and my life would 
be the forfeit. 

To my terror, I perceived that liis words were no 
idle boast. The old door, secured by its many fasten¬ 
ings on the one side, was weak on the other; its hinges 
were nearly eaten through with rust; they needed but 
some vigorous kicks to burst them from their resting- 
places in the wood. 

1 knew that I w.is only protected for a few minutes, 
that even if the thief was alone, he load but to continue 
to assail the door as vigorously as he was now doing 
for a little longer, to gain a fresh entrance into my 
chamber. 

1 rushed to the window, I threw up the sasli, and 
bent half out. Into the clear calm air of the night I 
sent my strong young voice. 

“ Help, help ! — thieves ! — fire ! -- danger ! — help, 
help! ” 

I shouted these words over and over, but there was 
no response except an echo. My room looked into 
a distant shnibbery; the hour was late, the whole 
household in bed. 

The thief outside was evidently making way with 
the rusty hinges, and I was preparing, at the risk of 
any consequences, the moment he entered the room to 
leap from the window, when 1 heard a dog bark. 

1 redoubled my cries. The bark of tlic dog w;ls 
followed by footsteps ; they came nearer, treading down 
fallen branches, which crackled under the welcome 
steps. The next instant a man came and stood under 
the window, and looked up at me. I perceiveil by 
his dress that he was a villugef, probably taking a 
short cut to his house. He stood under the window ; 
he seemed terrified; perhaps he took me for the 
ghost. He was not, however, all a coward, for he 
spoke. 

“What is wrong ?” he said. 

“This is wrong,” i answered: “I am in extreme 
danger—cj-Z/y/w danger. There is not a moment to 


lose, (ao instantly—instantly, and wake up the house, 
and say th.it I, Mi’s. Crawfoid, am in extreme danger 
in the Ta|)cslry wing. Go at once—at once! ” 

I spoke distinctly, and the man seemed to under¬ 
stand. He llcw away, the dog following him. 

I instantly threw myself on my knees, and in the 
terrible moments that followed 1 prayed as 1 had never 
pr.iyed before. Would the man be m time? Must my 
young life be sacrificed t 

All ! no. God was good. 1 heard joyful sounds; 
the tliief's attacks on llie door ceased suddenly, and 
the next instant the sijunv’s liearty voice was heard. 

“ Let me in. Honor! What is wrong, child ?” 

1 did let him in, and liis wife, and several alarmed- 
looking scrv.ants who followed after. 

We instantly Iwgan to look for the thief, but — 
mystery of mysteries—he had disa|ipcarcd. 

That terrible man with the black hair and white 
lock over his forehead had vanished as complclcly .as 
though lie had never been. 

Except for the marks he had made with his feet on 
the old oak door, there was not a trace of his existence. 

i believe the .servants doubled tliat he had ever been, 
and only thought that the young lady wliu was foolish 
enough to sleep in the Tapestry chaml>cr had been 
visited by a new form of the ghost. Jlc that as it may, 
we never got a clue to where or how the man had 
vanished. 

»•«•*« 

Ten years lalei- 1 was again on a visit at Aspen’s 
Vale. 'J'his tune 1 tlid not sleep in the 'lapeslry 
room. 

1 now occupied a most cheerful, modern, and un- 
gliosi-likc room, and but for one circumstance my visit 
would have been thoroughly unremarkable. 

This was the circumstance which seems in a wonder¬ 
ful way to point a mwral to my curious talc. J paid 
my visit to the Cliflbnls during the Assucs. Squire 
Glil'ford, as one of the most influential county mag¬ 
nates, was necessarily much occupied with his magis¬ 
terial duties during this tune. Every morning he 
weal early into Lewis, the town where the Assizes 
were held. One morning he told us of a case which 
interested him. 

“ He is a hardened villain,” he said ; “he has again 
and again been brought before me, but has never yet 
been convicted. He is unquestionably a thief: indeed, 
one of the notorious characters in the place ; but he is 
such a slippery dog, no jury has yet found Imn guilty. 
Well, he is to be tried again to-day, and 1 do hope we 
shall have some luck with him this time.” 

The squire went away, and it came into his wife’s 
head and mine to pay a visit to the court, and sec for 
ourselves the prisoner in whom he was interested. 

No sooner said than done. We drove into Lewis, 
and presently found ourselves in the large and crowded 
building. When we entered, the case under discussion 
had not commenced, but a moment after a fresh 
prisoner was ushered into the duck. 

What was the nutter with me ? I found my sight 
growing dim, 1 found myself bending forward, and 
peering hard. The memory of an old terror came 
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back, the sensation of a couple of hours of mortal 
a“uiiy u'turiied to me a;;uiii. Who was m the pri¬ 
soner’s (lock? 1 knew the man. Ho was my guest 
of the 'I'apestry chamber of ten years ago. 

'Ihere he stood, surly, iiuiilfcrent, with his vast 
breadth and height, his raven-black h.air, and that 
peculiar white lock flung back from his brow. He did 
not glance at any one, but kept his eyes on the ground. 

J could not contain myself; 1 forgot everything but 
my sense of discovery. 1 started to iny feet, and 
spoke. 

“Mr. ClilTord, I know that man ; he was in my loom 
ten years ago. Do you remtinlx'r the night when I 
got the terrible fright in the Tapestry chamber in your 
house? There is the man who frightened me, I 
could nevci forget his face. Tlierc he suukIs. ’ 


=5 

Wh.atevcr effects my words had on the stjuire and 
the judge, there is no doubt at all of their remarkable 
significance to the prisoner. His mdifference left him; 
he stared with wide-open and terrified eyes at me. It 
was plain that if I recognised him, he also recog¬ 
nised me. 

All his brav.ido left him ; he mutiered something, 
his face was bkinched, then suddenly he fell on his 
knees and covered it with Ins hands. 

My evidence was remarkable and conclusive ; and 
that day, fur the lirst time, Hercules Armstrong was 
committed to prison. He had long been the leiror 
of the neighbourhood, and no one regretted the just 
punishment which had fallen on him. What Ins 
siibse([iient career may lx* 1 know not; this is the 
present end of a strange and perfectly true story. 
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THE OliSTINAl E HONKF.V. 

it MAN had an obstinate donkey, whom he 
could not move with his sink. He tried 
^ ^ kicking. The donkey kicked back, and had 
the best of the game, for he broke the man's leg. 

Mora/.—lie careful not to give kicks, cither physical 
or figurative, to a party who can jiay back with interest. 

THE SAtH Y COCK SI’ARItOW. 

A little cock sp.irrow was fed daily on a window-sill 
with bread crumbs by a nice liltle girl. As he grew 
fat, he became saucy, and looking in at llic window, 
and seeing liis litllc benefactor daily limcliing on cake, 
he became disgusted with bread. 

One day, when the cake was served and the little 
girl had not entered, he hopped in to taste this deli¬ 
cious food. Unfortunately, this nice little girl had a 
pet cat. who was taking her siesta on a cushioned 
chair. .She spied the greedy sp.Trrow, and soon made 
an end of him. 

Moral .—Uo not covet your neighbours’ ricli dishes. 
Though puss may not devour you, dyspepsi.i may. 


the: i.azv worm. 

A lary worm, as he turned over for .mothtT nap, 
said, “Aha! the early bird shan’t catch me.” He rose- 
late. The day was hot, and before he had crawled 
the length of his own body he perished miserably by 
sun-stroke. 

Moral.—\\m often in avoiding Scylla we arc 
wrecked on Charylxiis! 

THE JDI-E \VA.SI>. 

An idle wasp, who had lived on stolen sweets all 
the summer, was at his wits’ end for a living. 

Not liking any kind of work, lie made up his mind 
that the easiest way to provide the needful honey was 
to get a rich wife. .So burnishing his bright colours, 
he went and made an offer of marriage to a queen Iwe. 
Her majesty was so indignant that she ordered her 
subjects to sting him to death, and cast him out of the 
hive. 

Moral .—Hy reading “money” for “honey,” this 
fable may l>e useful to lieircsses. 


M. W. 
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THK 'r O W N - R 1 \M': k. 


jlNSCKIin'M 

^TAII, to thy Sprinff-hcad, 

?Jn. Constnnt-flowiny: River, 

Blessing this our native town 
With freshness and delight! 
Emblem of progress, 

I’lirposc and endeavour, 

Ruling thy strong current 
Through the day and night. 

Never shall the people. 

Dwelling near thy borders. 

Soiled and sullied sink 
To low uncleanly ways ; 

Never shall their intellect 
And energies grow stagnant, 

Seeing thoii’n ordained by Heaven 
To cheer their working days. 


{ THK UKIlHjr.l 

Kiver-god- -there’s no one, 

With weed-like beard or tresses ; 
River-nymj>h or water-sprite, 

Deck’d with shells or flowers ; 

But emulate this Current, 

And look on Nature’s daughters. 

And good success and Ixjauty 
Will solace labour’s hours. 

Yes, behold that Current! 

Straws and dry leaves tell us 
How our days arc fleeting. 

While we’ve so much to do ; 

Yet if slopped by thinking, 

Hope will not be jealous, 

But fold her gleaming pinions. 

With life’s best prize in view. 

KICUAKI) HKNCIS'I' IIOKNE. 
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COMMON SICNSK ABOUT COLDS AND COUGHS. 

)!Y A KAMILV DOCTOR. 


cerUitily was not on my own account 
/ that I came down here to spend a 

jlsll y month. Dunnet 1 lead, Stroma Isle, 
/ 'i. Uape Wrath itself would have 

' • -M suited my tastes far belter than mild 

. and balmy Iloumcmoutl). But two 

toddlers of mine, I thoii'thl, the 
change would benefit, and so far I 
have not been mistaken. I'apa is 
not a gregarious animal. It suits 
him better to lie on his back, book in hand, under 
till- boughs of an old pine-tree, far from the din and 
bii'ile of city or town, to charm the speckled trout 
from lone lijounl.iin tarns, the s.(tth and the smallack 
fiom d.irk Duntulm waters, or homely mackerel from 
Cornwall bays. .Strange but true, the scream of 
wli.iup, (lie cry of moor-snipe, or whirr of wdd-fowl 
wiiigN, h.is more music to his c-ir-. than any pier-head 
b.iiul lli.ii ever tortured .Strauss or l)oni.ietti. 

But uliat has all this gut to do willi colds and 
cougli-smy readers may ask. Wail a moment, 1 reply. 
Do not be imputieni. RomciubcT 1 am writing at the 
seasule, and .at the seaside one may surely do as one 
pleases. Now, then ; 1 think it sliaiigely but most 
iinpie.is.iiuly appro])riale that 1 should at this very 
niomeni be myself suffering from a cold. The cold 
did not suggest the subject of my article, remember ; 
my subjects are chosen months before they arc penned. 
Still It, llie cold, IS painfully apropos. 

’I'o he sure, it was all my own f.uilt. I do not for a 
inument .itlem|it to deny it 1 walked oiilsidc on tiuit 
bree/y kdcony two evenings ago for a whole hour 
widioiii a lial, simply because llie stars were shining, 
and there was a paring of moon in li.e sky, and a 
drowsy .iir of romance over the sea, and a soft low 
wind sighing tliroiigh the pine-trees. Soft did 1 say? 
Now i come to think of it, 1 believe there must have 
been ,i little bit of cast in it. Aiiylmw lu re 1 am with 
foichead hot and heavy; it seems as if tlie bi.iin m 
th.il p.irL were le.itl - molten Ic.ad ; eyes that liiiiii, and 
sadly synipalhclic nose. 

Mild and but little dangerous llunigh a cold may be, 
it should never be neglected. It should lie lemoved 
as soon as possible, else, if allowed to go .slowly on 
through Us whole course, it is apt to le.ive an easily 
irritated conditKiii of the imicous inciiibraiie tli.il lines 
the air p,issagcs. .Sometimes iheie is positive lliicken- 
ing of tills membrane left, and penjde wlio have this 
are miicli more subject to colds than others, ami have 
to be very much more careful, not only not to e.xposc 
themselves to damp and draughts, but of their general 
health, and as much as anything else of the stale of 
their stomachs. 

I wrote a paper some time ago on Winter Cough ; 

I believe the number of the Magazine that contains 
that article is still obtainable by tmy one iiileicstcd in 
^ihis subject. There is no necessity foi my repeating 


anything therein stated, saving this: badly treated or 
neglected colds are apt to end in winter cough. 1 do 
nol*say that chronic biondntis is a very deadly com¬ 
plaint, but it is a very disagreeable one. 

I would like elderly people who read this, and who 
may have little else to worry them in the shape of ill- 
heallh, to take comfort from the fact that if they liad 
not that “bothering bronchitis’’they complain so much 
•about, they might liave something very much more 
painful and dangerous. Sometimes in old people the 
amount of exudation from the lungs which is coughed 
up or sjrat up is so great as to be alarming. But this 
it is not always safe to check. At this present moment 
I feel myself on d.ingerous ground, in this way — a 
dozen differcnl people who suffer from the chronic 
bronchitis incident to age may be scanning these lines, 
and each case may have many symptoms peculiar to 
itself, and many different causes. Would it be safe or 
right for me to lay down any j>lan of treatment there¬ 
fore? It would not. I c.ui only give common-sense 
advice that may be dangerous to none. Whenever, 
therefore, your cough is worse than usual, espcci.ally if 
it be accompanied by much difficulty in breathing, 
seek for medical advice .iftcr you have tried the useful 
plan of inhaling steam for a time and Diking rest in a 
warm room, or snug in bed. But remember that the 
discharge, or that which you spit up, is mbre often salu¬ 
tary than anything else, but observe this—the strength 
must be kept up in order to counteract the drain upon 
the system. Diet should, therefore, be carefully studied. 
But, again, it must not be forgotten that it is not the 
amount of food a person cals, or puls out of siglit as 
the saying is, that he must trust to strengthen him, but 
the amount he can comfortably digest More food 
c.ilen than is rcijuirecl simply puts a strain upon the 
system that in advanced yvais it can but ill bear. 

Another mistake is eating too rich food, too strength- 
rnmg food. .Some jieopfe think that, as the stomach 
can only contain a ccilain qu.mlity of food, the 
stronger or more nourishing that is the better. No: 
take less of the sirengUiening loud, so shall the 
stomach have less to do, and grciitcr comfort after eat¬ 
ing be secured. 

If the teeth arc bad, the food should be very tender 
and probably minced. Mincing marhinc-s arc good in 
some ways, but bad in others ; the meat so minced 
uiu^t have been lender inc.at to commence with, it 
must be pul on the jilateliol, it siunild be warmed after 
coming through the iiiachme ; little or no fat or grease 
should be added to it; it should be eaten slowly and 
well mixe-d in the mouth before Ixung swallowed. 
Comliments may be added on the plate, the simplest 
and best being a mixture of sugar and good cayenne 
pepper, (iooci soups eaten witli bread are of great 
advantage in llie bronchitis of old people, and a basin 
of home-made ox-t.dl makes .an excellent supper. 

Now about warm looms; old people generally 
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colIJIc themselves up too much ; they banish pure air 
in tlictr desire for warmth. Let their rule be to have 
their rooms only just warm enough, lietter for sake 
of the cough to suffer a little cold sometimes than 
ovcr.warn-,th constantly. 

Let your clothes be warm and light. Take all the 
out-door exercise you can. Woo the sunshine ; it is life 
for you. Do not be constantly running and worrying 
your doctor. If you wish to live upon medicine alone, 
of course you can try it, but my advice to you is to take 
as little of it as possible. Many of the soothing re¬ 
medies are very injurious if taken for any lengthened 
period of lime, especially those that contain narcotics. 

Coughing often keeps old people from sleep ; even 
then I do not advise the keeping of cough mixtures 
constantly by the bedside. You ought to get to bed 
shortly after a light but not sloppy supper. Let the 
betlclothes be light but warm, only avoid too inucii 
heal in the bed, and Uf the biU'k between the shoulders 
be well proteeted. It is a draught here that is so 
killing, and it is this portion of the body that is so 
difficult to keep covered all night. 

I do not as a rule counsel the wearing of res¬ 
pirators, but any one with a weak chest ought not, 
when out of doors in windy weather, to breathe 
through the mouth, but through the nose. The nose 
is natme’s respirator. Tlie liabit of breathing through 
the nose prevents many other illnesses as well as 
chest troubles ; it is one that should be cultivated. 


Several methods of aborting colds are in coimnon 
use. The old plan of par-boilmg it is often effectual, 
but not always. I refer of course to the treatment by 
hot drinks, Dover’s powder, mustard foot-bath, extra 
blanket, See. If ibis docs not scare away the enemy, it 
weakens the system, and he gets a firmer hold. 

The Turkish bath is more cleanly anyhow than sweat¬ 
ing in bed, and far more clfcctual and less dangerous. 
Ifut for colds in the head, why not apply the remedy 
directly to the scat of pain and discomfort, by frequently 
fomenting the forehead, eyes, and nose with liot water ? 
If in addition to this you take an opiate, an aperient 
pill or two the same night will relieve the system and 
do much good. 

After all it is your feather-bed folks who are most 
addicted to catching cold. People who arc afr.iid to 
open their windows, afraid of fresh air, and cold water 
—in a word, your hot-house plants. 

Last Saturday night and Sunday, we had a fearful 
storm here, which caused great loss of life at sea, and 
broke up all our b.ithiiig marhines under the West ClilT 
for fire-wood. To-day, when I look around from iny 
balcony, 1 find there isn’t a tree whose foliage has been 
spared; the leaves arc withered and burned and brown, 
saving the hardy Scottish pines. Their needle-like 
leaves, framed by nature’s hand to resist the niduiu.im 
gales, are as green .and lovely as ever. And the 
hc.athcr still blooms intact. / would rather be he.ilhcr 
than a bot-housc plant. Wouldn’t you ? 


HOW TO COOK TOMATOES. 


reader of this paper will, I am 
sure, deny the wliolesomencss of 
tomatoes; but many people arc 
ignorant of the various modes of 
cooking them ; hence they re¬ 
ceive but little attention, far less 
tlian they deserve. 

A well-known vegetarian au¬ 
thority says that “the best and 
most palatable way of eating the tomato is in its 
natural state, without salt, or pepper, or even peel¬ 
ing it, just as one would eat an apple.” I can't 
say that I agree with him that they are best minus 
seasoning, but I will give my own recipes both for 
fresh and tinned tomatoes ; then, after trial, iny readers 
can judge for themselves. 

To commence, then, with fresh ones. Never scald 
them for me purpose of loosening their skm ; it injures 
their flavour, and reduces the ertspness after they arc 
cooked ; so if they are not ripe enough to skin easily 
they should be pared, ch' the skin left on. 

A delicious dish (especially suitable with cutlets, 
steaks, broiled han), or anything served without gravy) 
may be made by cutting tomatoes into thin slices, 
and grilling them over a sharp fire for ten minutes, or 
thereabouts j they should then be coated with a mix¬ 


ture of bread-crumbs, fresh butter, mustard, s.alt, 
pc])per, and siig.ar (proportions according to taste), 
and returned to the gridiron, nr jiiit into a hot oven to 
rrisp. 

.Another enjoyable dish may be had from tomatoes 
treated us followsCut them in half, and dip the 
cut side in flour, then into beaten egg, and finally co.it 
with bread-crumbs, to which liave been added pep- 
))cr, salt, a pinch of sugar, some fresh parsley finely 
chopped, and a little sage or thyme. Fry brown, or 
cook before a sharp fire, or in a hot oven. 

When veal stuffing is handy spreail a little over the 
tomatoes cut Ihrmigh ; b-ike them, and serve with 
roast joints. Spanish onions, finely chopped and 
fried, may be spread over cooked tomatoes when their 
ll.avoiir is liked. 

Curried Tomatoes are well worth a trial, a delicious 
and novel dish being a certain result. (Irate an apple 
and chop an onion—of equal size—and fry them until 
lender; add a teu-spoonful of i^ood curry powder (not 
the fiery compound of a few years ago ; there is now 
no lack of good brands in llic market), mixed with a 
little gravy, or milk ivill do ; simmer for a few minutes, 
and spread the tomatoes—first cut and fried, or baked 
- with the mixture; serve with boiled rice. This 
curiy mixture can be varied in many ways. 
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Stuffed Tomatoes will be relished, and any scraps of 
moat, ham, or bacon will answer the purpose. Divide 
the fruit, remove the pips, and mix the pulp with 
bread-crumbs and meat, or whatever is used, finely 
minced and nicely seasoned; do not omit herbs of 
some kind ; fill the tomatoes with the mixture, put a 
bit or two of butter or dripping on each half, and bake 
or fry brown. 

■J'oniatoes whole, or stuffed as above, are very nice 
stewed gently for an hour or so in some gravy, that 
made from bones of joints, game, or poultry, to which 
should he .added herbs anti spices, with a bit of gravy 
beef, milt, or kidney, and a spoonful of sauce—such as 
Yorkshire iclish—Salt to taste, and a pinch of sugar. 
The gravy is best thickened with “ brown roux,” or, 
failing that, browned flour. 

Tomato Ptijuant is another appetising dish. Cut 
half a dozen tomatoes into slices, fry tliem in a very 
little butler just to brown them, and add a table- 
spoonfid of white vinegar, the sanit; of cayenne or cliili, 
and a few drops of tarragon or cucumber vincg.ir, 
a salt-spoonful of salt, and the same of sugar ; simmer 
for twenty minutes. 

I'oiiiato Dumplings find favour in America. “In the 
manner of composition proceed as for applc'iiiinij)- 
iiiigs, taking cave not to break the fruit when skin¬ 
ning it ; . . . . (ho steaming (hoy receive in their 
dough envelope increases in a very high degree that 
delicate spicy flavour which in their uncooked stale 
makes them such favourites with the epicure.” 

Tomato Salad, like most other kinds, should be 
dressed only just before serving; and, for variety, 
cucumbere, Spanish onions, or both, may be mixed 
with the tomatoes. For the dressing use three-fourths 
oil to one of vinegar, white or the best p.dc brown ; 
se.ason with pcpp.ir, salt, sug.ar, and imisi ird. Spiced 
vinegar is a new commodity, clear and of delicious 
flavour, very useful for salads. Tomatoes baked m 
a gentle oven for an hour or more are a wholesome 
accomp.animeiil to roast joints, and especially good 
with pork, tending to correct the richness of the dish ; 
•and by stewing them with a very little water, season¬ 
ing, and rubbing through a sieve, a good substitute 
for applc-saurc is easily obtained. 

l''or a l>eUcr class Tomato Sauce, or Puree, cook 
the fruit in some nice brown gravy, and “ sieve ” .as 
before ; if for brown meats, game, &c., a spoonful of 
red ciirmnl jelly will improve it; but if for white 
meats- -such as vc.al, calf’s head, and the like—add an 
e<iual quantity of cream, or milk thickened with flour 
and butter ; then rub all together through the sieve. 

TonitUo Soup is very acceptable, and if some 
green peas are added, say half a pint to each quart 
of soup, and the whole, after boiling until tender, 
is rubbed through a sieve, a great improvement will 
be the result; or a cucumber, lettuce, or vegetable 
marrow may take the place of the peas, by way of :i 
change. 1 can recommend the following as most 
excellent recipes Put half a dozen tomatoes, a sliced 
carrot, an onion, and four ounces of veal, ham, or 
bedf, into a stewpan ; add two ounces of butter, 
and steam them for ten minutes; then pour over a 


quart of stock made from hones, with salt, pcjiper,- 
and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer for half an 
hour, and pulp through a sieve ; a little ketchup or 
sauce will improve it. 

For Tomato and Pea Soup, the peas should be 
steamed in butter with the tomatoes and meat, and 
the shells boiled in the stock for an hour before it 
is strtiincd over the vegetables ; do not omit a pinch 
of sugar, and those who like milk soups may sulisti- 
Ititc milk for stock; sieve as before. Wlicn cucum¬ 
bers are used, the fruit should be thinly sliced, and 
fried in butter as licforc directed, 

Leicestershire Medley Pies, which arc usually com¬ 
posed of pork, bacon, apples, and onions (by no means 
unpalatable when nicely made), may be very .igrccalily 
varied if tomatoes take the place of apples; a few 
eggs boiled hard, and cut into slices, arc also aii im¬ 
provement to these pies. 

A very excellent Chutnee or Store Sauce can be 
made from tomatoes. Let them be fully ripe and of 
good colour, and after baking in a stone jar, in a slow 
oven until reduced to pulp, to each two pounds—after 
straining through a sieve—add a pound of brown 
sugar, and a pint of vinegar, and boil for half an hour; 
then, when cohl, stir into it eight ounces of sultana 
raisins, one ounce of must.ard-sced, one of ground 
ginger, half an ounce of garlic, two ounces of sail, and 
half an ounce of cayenne pepper, all pounded. .Stir 
well daily for three days, then bottle securely in snull 
bottles for use ; the corks must be waxed to exclude 
the air. 

Lastly, a few words on tinned tom.atnes, of which 
there are two kinds, viz., those that are what I in.iy 
term pulped, therefore only fit for sauce or soup, and 
when they are used less water or stock is required, us 
they only need a very short time to cook, consctpiently 
the liquor is not so much reduced ; they may be 
added with advantage to vegetable soups generally. 
The Ollier and better kind arc “ whole in juice j” they 
m.iy be baked, fried, stewed, &c., just in the same 
way as fresh ones, with this exception, they must be 
left whole, for being so soft they present a better 
appearance than if cut; so forcemeat—when it is used 
—must be spread over the entire surface, and if they 
are fried plenty of bread-crumbs must be usc<l; or 
they may be dipped into a thick batter; but in any 
case the crispness of the fresh fruit is lacking, though 
they arc an excellent substitute when that is out of 
season. The Juice may be reduced by boiling, so as 
to tliicken it, nicely seasoned, and served with them; 
or it may be used for soups or stews ; it need in-ver be 
wasted. One very good way of utilising it is m sauce 
for boiled veal or nnilton ; mix a table-s|)oonfiiI of 
flour and an ounce of butter together in a .stewpan ; 
add half a pint of juice, the s.imc of ivater, a few 
chopped capers, and a little parsley, with seasoning to 
taste ; bring to the boil, and it is ready to serve. 

In conclusion, I trust tlial the hints 1 have given 
may serve a.s an incentive to those who have banished 
this vegetable from their tables hitherto, simply from 
lack of knowledge of the number of dainty dishes that 
may be maje from il. L IlEUlTACE. 
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OUR GARDEN IN DECEMBER. 


NE of our en¬ 
deavours in 
the garden 
just now 
should be to 
make the 
l)csl of an 
undeniably 
dreary 
month. And 
before giving 
a few general 
hints as to 
the heavy 
work which 
even the 
short hours 
and dark 
days of De¬ 
cember bring 
with them, 
someth i ng 
may with ad¬ 
vantage be said t)n tins head. And among our hardy 
jicrenniats there is one on whose beauty and gaiety we 
greatly depend at this season, and that is the old- 
fashioned Christmas xonn—Hellebortis ni"cr. It can 
be raised by seeds or by division of the plants in the 
spring of the year. Jt will flourish in a very ordinary 
soil, but will naturally thrive belter in sheltered 
situations. When thoroughly well established, of 
course the florescence is still finer. The root-leaves 
arc fingered, and it is a great satisfaction when so 
much around us in the garden is dismal and forlorn 
in appearance, to sec the beautiful pinkish-white 
flowers pushing their way through the leaves. For 
table decoration, when interspersed among the dark 
green of—say the laurustinus, it is of course very 
efTeclivc ; but at Christmas time, and now that perhaps 
the children arc about us in full force, it may be as 
well to hint at the poisonous character of the whole 
tribe of the hellebore. It may be remembered that 
we have frequently recommended the use of the white 
hellebore for the destruction of the gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar, but to that wc can advert more particularly 
as the season advances. 

Another method of robbing our garden of some of 
til.It realty unnecessar)’ desolation in December is by 
plunging in our empty flower-beds a few dwarf ever¬ 
greens of various kinds. It is astonishing what a good 
effect this has, and the experiment is well woith a 
trial. A few of the following wc should recommend 
as best perhaps to begin with -potted plants of the 
cedars, box, holly, laurustinus, and there arc some 
hardy heaths which also answer very well. Only be 
on your guard during your pot-plunging operations 
against damaging anything underneath—such, for 
example, as your bulbs. With a little careful 
management, there should aUva)s be room between 


your bulbs or perennial roots for a few ol these small 
bushy pot-plants of evergreens. Anil another great 
advantage to be bad from this plan is that your pots 
can be readily taken away at the shortest notice, and 
anything else put in their place, while your dwarf 
evergreens themselves can be kept in their pots, just 
as they are, for another season. Letting them rcm.iin, 
however, m your licds, they will look very well, and 
especially a little later on, or rather, wc should say, 
early in the coming spring, when the snowdrops and 
crocuses begin to push through, the diversity of the 
foliage having almost as great a charm as flowers. 

Generally, then, wc shall say, take advantage from 
every kind of plant that puts out its flowers even in 
the winter, and with a little good taste and persevering 
painstaking, December will not be found such a 
dreary matter in the flower-garden after all. Very 
often the Pyrui joponica, when once well settled and 
established in Us position, will bloom nearly through a 
winter, and certainly through a niiJd one. 

Of course, where a winter visitation is siu'h as that 
which we had three years ago or more, no one can 
guarantee the life even of a so-called hardy evergreen. 
Severe seasons of that kind are happily wnh us excep¬ 
tional, though we always look for our share of frost 
and snow. Indeed, a certain amount of that which 
is popularly known as seasonable Christm.is weather is 
really beneficial to a garden, a very' mild or wet winter 
being generally followed by a prolonged cold spring, 
and this, when our fruit-trees are in blossom, often 
means no wall-fruit in the autumn. Indeed, it may be 
remembered that, last August and Scjitemlx^r, in many 
places plums and wall-fruil generally were sr.ircc, 
while the winter of 1882-3 that preceded was excep¬ 
tionally mild. 

A few general hints for December gardening must 
be given. Should the season set in with sudden 
severity, your early tulips and hyacinths, may re¬ 
quire a Imle protection, and for this piiiposc pcas- 
haulm, or inverted flower-|>ots, may lie used, or little 
heaps of tan, or some willow-slicks arranged cross- 
ways, with matting thrown over them afterwards. It 
must be rcmcmbcrctl that the damage to a garden 
by a severe frost is generally done during some two or 
three nights in the year only. It is not lliat the whole 
course of the winter has been working the mischief. 
Anemones that have been some two or three seasons 
in the ground will often he positively in bloom between 
two scries of frosts, but upon the return of the frost 
the flowers that arc out will be cut olT. They will at 
limes require a little light litter for a protection, which 
can readily be removed in milder weather. 

Trees and shrubs that were newly planted perhaps 
in October last, should be now and then examined to 
ascertain whether they have been much disturbed by 
wind, and a renewal of some stakes may be neces¬ 
sary for the strengthening, at all events, of those 
already there. 

Your shrubs will never get establisitcd, or will 
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pnilably <lic alio- " 

gi-thcT, if air ' ’ 

alldweil lo Mvay .iii<l 

ru<k alxiiit ii> an iii-iocurc poMlion. 'Ilir pirjiaiaiiDn 
of soil—wc du iioi now mean trencliiii^, alihou^li 
plcnly of liiat may lie done too, but we mean the 
preparation and collection of compost's for potiio}; 
purposes—should be now attended to; your heaps 


of compost already ^ot lojjelhcr should be well 

turned over to give them the benefit of the frost, too, the roots, particularly of some of our wall-fruit 
as also for the purpose of gathering out earcfully trees, may be pruned. All Uirougli the winter, durilig 


all the grubs and wireworins that would injure your 
plants. 

And in our fruit-garden while we have mild open 
weather a good deal may be done, particularly in the 
orchard. The trees slioiild not be allowed to grow 
on as trees do in a forest. A judicious lopping and 
pruning where necessary wilt throw for the next season 
an abundance of new life and vigour info ibe tr<'c i(- 


the absence of frost, nailing and jiniiiiiig may go on. 

As for tlie kitchen garden, plenty of iicavy dig* 
ging an<l trenching may be done, and the more the 
better, heave the soil in ridges rough-dug and 
exposed to the Ixmefit of the frost. Hy this means 
you will afterwards, when the sowing season comes 
on, be able to render your soil far more pulverised 
and friable. No seed can possibly do well in a StitI 


s«lf and improve the quality of the fruit. Suinctimes, and ill-prepared soil. 
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WITNESS MY HAND. 

A FENSHIRE Sl'ORY. 

By the Author of “Lady awendolea's Tryat, ’ 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

KKI.KN. 

"Far fromgiy cities and the ways of meu.”—P om's “Hombb.” 

DAUGHTER of the 
gods, divinely tall, 
and most divinely 
fair.” Whether 
Tennyson hadany 
modern instance 
in his mind when 
lie thus sang of 
her whose beauty 
was Troy’s un¬ 
doing and her 
own, I know not. 
Certainly, if he 
had, it was not 
my cousin, Helen 
Rivers; yet the 
words fitted her 
curiously well, ex¬ 
cept that she was so far from being, in a literal sense, 
“ a daughter of the gods,” that 1 fear those who knew 
Uncle Rivers best gave him but a lowly place among 
the sons of men. 

But pulling questions of literal meaning and actual 
lineage aside, no expression could so well have 
pictured the lofty carriage of head and neck, the 
regal bearing, the noble, self-forgetful expression that 
ntade other women seem common-place beside her. 
“ Divinely tall ” she was, if that means the perfection 
of stature that is sufficient for dignity and not too tall 
for grace; and “divinely fair,” if that means, as 
surely it should, a fairness that is the outward expres¬ 
sion of a most fair soul, rather than mere loveliness of 
colouring or form. 

Even in those less significant accidents of colouring 
and form, Helen Rivers’ beauty left little to desire. 
Dark hair clustered wavily on a broad white fore¬ 
head, and under fine straight brows were eyes of a 
clear clniitgcful grey, sh.idcd by tlie longest and 
blackest lashes I ever saw, with a curl in them that is 
seldom seen except in childhood. 1 think it was this 
that gave so mucli sweetness to her face—this and the 
sensitive lines of the mouth, that was loo large for 
perfect beauty, I suppose ; and yet one felt as if the 
small dainty mouth that painters depict and poets 
sing could never li.ive had the force and c.apability of 
expression that m.ule Helen's so beautiful, and strong, 
ami sweet. Cousins as we were, Helen was eighteen 
and 1 nearly thirty wlicn wc met. She had been 
educated abroad, and had .spent even her holidays at 
the pension wliere she had received her education. 
I think Uncle Rivers woiibl gladly have let her remain 
there iiidcfiniicly, Inn <it last the directress wrote, 


inquiring for instructions as to hi.s further intentions 
with “regard to Miss Rivers, whose education was now 
complete ; ” and my uncle woke up to the fact that his 
daughter was no longer a child, to be comfortably 
relegated to school, but a young woman, whom he was 
expected to provide witli a home and introduce to 
society. 

Helen's mother had died while her daughter was 
quite a child, and Uncle Rivers had led a roving 
bachelor life since then. 1 lis letters were always sent 
to his club, and forw-arded to him from tiiere ; and, 
judging from the various and constantly changing 
addresses on his few replies, they must have had to 
follow him far. All this was to be altered now. He 
had taken a house in town, and Lady Clare, a 
widowed sister of his wife's, was to live with ihcin, and 
ch.'iperon Helen. Meanwhile, as the house h.id to be 
furnished, and Lady Clare had to break up her own 
small establishment, my mother invited Helen to 
spend a month with us, and I looked forward to her 
expected guest with some private misgivings that 
caused me no little inward disquiet. Tliis unknown 
cousin, who would come less as a guest than as the 
child of the house, how would she accommod.-ite 
herself to us and our quiet, old-fashioned ways? 
Would she chafe at the solitude and seclusion of our 
lives? Would she tliinlcine a.s prim and old-maidish 
as my brothers assured me 1 was ? 

I actually looked in the glass to sec if th.it bore out 
the charge. On the whole, I thought it did. 

Brown hair, not very luxuriant now, and sprinkled 
here and there with grey, a small pale face, eyes with 
no more expression in them than one deserves to find 
in one’s own—how can eyes express much, staring 
blinkiy at themselves in a glass? -only that in mine 
was a little anxiety that made me smile; all this, 
coupled with a complexion that had lost the freshness 
of youth, and a figure that liad lost its roundness and 
was habited in a dress of Ouaker-grey, was ccrt,iinly 
suggestive of spinslerhood in rather an advanced 
form. I looked a minute or two, if not with humility, 
at least without finding much satisfaction in the 
})roccss, and tlien onre more I smile;!. After all, 
what did it matter? 1 vun an old maid, and why 
should I not appear so? Was it not my “livery of 
woe” as much as the widow’s caps my mother wore, 
my motlier who could mourn her deatl openly ? Yes, 
1 was an old maid, and always should he, wailing with 
patient faithfulness for him who, I humbly trusted, 
w.is waiting for mo in heaven. He had thoiiglu me 
fair did it matter what any one else might think ? 

Nevertheless; when the hour appointed for my 
cousin’s arrival really drew near, I felt myself 
changing colour with sheer excitement, and something 
I should have been ashamed to call nervousness if I 




Witness 

h^id not been more ashamed of denying the trutli. 
Very nervous I was, but to no purpose. 

The first glance dispelled all my fears for ever. 
This was not the dashing young lady 1 bad half 
'expected, bringing Paris fashions and French airs and 
graces into Fenshire, and ready to scorn us for our 
homeliness and simplicity—it was a maiden frank and 
gracious as a child, at once too sincere for affectation 
and too noble for scorn, and, as I saw with a little 
amiiscuient, sliy as myself in my shyest moods. 

Hut if she was shy, she was not aw'kward. There, 

I suppose, her French training stood her m good stead, 
and as she exchanged greetings with u.s, only the 
dickering colour in her cheeks and a certain wislful- 
ness in lip and eye betrayed her nervousness and 
diffidence. It seemed to me as if I took her to my 
he.art at once. I am not impulsive : ordinarily I am 
slow to make friends or friendships; but as Helen 
]ify;(l her eyes to mine, I knew that 1 had found a 
friend whom 1 might “grapple to my soul with hooks 
of steel.” She stood very quiet by our fireside, that 
first night, a tall, and still rather unformed girl, with 
bi'own pi'inion dress and little white collar, and hair 
simply pul away in a brown silk net, that looked 
curiously out of place on the dark head that held 
itself so royally, and lliat was certainly the most 
unbecoming head-dress she could have worn. 

Not less unbecoming was the plain brown dress, 
and it seemed to me that night as if my young cousin 
liad little beauty beyond what glowed, ni' flashed, or 
Ijenmed from the grey eyes so e.xquisitely fringed. 
Her dark complexion and dark hair, and pronounced 
yet nuher irregular features, needed a little setting off, 
and in the severe costume in which she appeared 
before us, none of us even guessed at the beauty that 
would one day be revealed. 

I do not think we loved her any the less. I think, 
even now, ih.it her beauty is the last thing we notice 
when siic is present, or remember wlicn she is absent, 
and I believe it is the same with all her friends. God 
bless my Helen! Those who |ove her—amt they are 
many— love her for sometliing beyond the reach of 
time or change. 

She talked chiefly to my mother that night, taking 
as if by instinct that chair next to hcis in the wide 
old-fashioned chimney-place that seemed to belong of 
right to the “ sick or sorry ’’ amongst us. Sick the 
bright, healthy-looking lassie certainly was not; and 
for sorrow she had, 1 trust, only the shyness of a 
school-girl in a strange house and a land that was to 
her almost as strange. Hut I liked the young stranger 
for the intuition that led her to the very spot where I 
had souglit comfort all my life, where Ralph was still 
wont to resort in difficulty or trouble, and where even 
the two noisy tads, now trying to subdue thdr voices 
in deference to Cousin Helen’s ffecscnce, were glad 
enough to carry their boyish griefs wiien any ill befell 
them. 

I think that would have opened my heirt to her, 
even if 1 had not already looked into hei eyes and 
seen the promise of a friend. Rut my bjart opens 
p*haps more readily than my lips, and 1 contented 
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myself with looking u]i from my work in silent 
approval till the dusk Icll. Then, laying my work 
down, I amused myself with watching tlic very 
different faces the fire-light revealed, secure tlial in my 
shadowy corner there was no fear of my watcli being 
suspected. 

It ^as one of the chilly evenings in early spring, 
and in the wide deep-set old fire-place glowed a bright 
fire that cast its red light on my mother and Helen, 
and threw a gleam now and then on the figures at tlie 
centre table. 

My mother—a gracious, matronly figuie, in soft, 
falling robe of black cashmere and spotless widow’s 
cap—had laid her knitting in her lap, and was talking 
to Helen in a low voice—the genial, pleasant voice that 
found its way so straight to the heart; and Helen, 
looking up with smiling eyes, was evidently fast losing 
her shyness, and answering with a mixture of natveh' 
and girlisli gaiety that struck me as very charming. 
Once or twice a liglit laugh rang out from the warm 
fire-lit nook, tliat brought a smile to my lips in sheer 
sympathy, and made the two younger boys start, and 
look up from the game of chess to which they had at 
last settled—if they could be said to settle to anything, 
two restless young things as my boy-brothers were. 
Even Ralph, sedate lawyer Ralph, who had the care 
of us all on his young shoulders, and was busied with 
a pile of formidable-looking papers over which his 
short-sighted eyes were poring in the waning light, 
could not refuse a smile. Well, it was natural enough 
tlial Ralph should be grave beyond the wont of other 
men, but it was Waller and Herbert that made the 
sunshine of the house, and very dear the two yellow- 
haired laddies were to us all. They were so much 
alike that strangers were continually mistaking one 
for the other, lie knew that Walter’s eyes had a 
bluer shade and his luir a crisper curl than Rertie's; 
that Rertie’s nose had not (hat unlucky upward twist 
that was believed to be the one crumpled rose-leaf in 
W.iltcr’s joyous life. Hut other people could scarcely 
be expected to be alive to such fine distinctions as 
these. What a contrast they were, with their curly 
locks and eyes of summer blue, to the dark, grave 
brother wlio stood in their father’s place, and seemed 
as remote from their careless youth as any father could 
have done! 

They did not sit long at their quiet game now. As 
the darkness gathered, imjietuous Walter rose. 

“ We can’t see any longer, Rcrtic; let us go to the 
Hall. 1 saw John this afternoon, and he said he had 
some birds’ eggs for us. He was out shooting in the 
fen this morning, and found them quite by chance.” 

“ I’ll be ready in a minute,” cried Rertic, looking 
very animated and bright, for bird.s’ eggs were to him 
wluit sunflowers are supposed to be to xsthelic young 
men, or old china to a modern lady of taste. 

“ Come along, then. The chessmen ? Oil, bother! 
You’re just an old maid spoiled, Ralph!” protested 
Walter; returning, however, and putting the chessmen 
into the box at a gesture from Ralph. “ I’ll see to the 
chessmen, Rertie, while you change your coat. That 
shooting- jacket isn’t just the thing for ladicsi” 
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“ It is good enough for my mother 1 shan’t change 
it fur Lady Erlston,” said lazy Bertie. “Besides, 1 
don’t suppose we'shall even see her. She never seems 
to be about now Grace is away.” 

“Well, but Grace came home yesterday, and Miss 
Seymour is staying at the Hall.” 

Bertie made a rueful grimace. “ Then you irfay go 
by yourself. 1 can’t stand Grace's lackadaisical ways 
and Louisa Seymour’s airs .and graces." 

“Don’t you like girls?’’asked Helen.as Bertie sat 
down again, with an injured and disgusted air. 

“No,” said Herbert sturdily, atihougli the colour 
deepenctl on his cheek. It is easier to us Hirsts to 
tell unpleasant trulhs than to make smooth speeches. 
Of us four, only the youngest has a courteous tongue, 
anti sorely shocked Walter looked now. 

He went up to Helen with elaborate courtesy. “ I 
hope you won’t mind him; he doesn’t really mean it,” 
he began. But the candles Just brought in showed 
Helen’s face amused, not offcntled. 

.She too, it seemed, was frank of speech, for all her 
shyness. “ 1 don’t mind him in the least. He will 
not think so when he is older,” she said, with a smile, 
•and bcg.an ([uictly taking up the dropped stitches of 
my mother’s knitting, not even seeing Bertie's 
astonishment and mortification, or Walter’s ill- 
conc.caied relish of the joke. For Bertie, who wore 
tail-coats on .Sundays, had his letters .'iddressed 
“Herbert Hirst, lCs(|.,” and was noted for his m.ag. 
nillccnt scorn of the weaker sex, to he so put down 
by .1 scbooi-girl was too mucli for his own tem|>er, or 
for Walter’s jmwers of sclf-contiol. 

Bertie directed a withering glance at the unconscious 
olTeiuler, and stalked majestically from the room ; and 
Waller, oliserving that there was no hope of his 
returning after such “an extinguisher,” betook hiin- 
.scl) to KiKtoii Ihall alone. 

Tben Ralph carried away his papers to his office 
below, and iiiy mother brought her work to llie table, 
tdl a few minutes afterwards the old .Scotch bailiff 
who managed the little land wo possessed put his 
head in at the door, and inquired in his cautious voice, 
“Coukl I speak nil yc, mem? I’ll no be keeping ye 
Ung.” 

For all that, I knew that my mother would firobably 
be closeted with Saunders all the rest of the evening, 
and my unlucky self be left to entertain Helen .alone; 
and sciuMit-girls—above all, French school-girls—were 
jin unknown r.ice to me. I wondered what interests 
my cousin had, what common ground of sympathy 
might exist for us. what topic 1 had better introduce. 

" Were you sorry to leave I’aris ? ” 1 said, for want 
of anything belter or more original. 

“ 1 was soiTy to leave the girls, and even some of 
the governesses; but 1 was glad to come home, on 
account of jioor papa. It must have been so lonely (or 
him all these years.” 

“ I suppose so.” I could not find anything more 
gracious to say, for privately I had a strong opinion 
that Uncle Rivers had small need for his daughter's 
pit)', and smaller desire for her return. 

1 itiougin of liim as 1 had seen him on his rare 


visits to my mother—a dclnmtiihe, dashing, not un» 
handsome man, too frcc-and-casy to suit my old- 
maidish notions, and only too evidently ctniuyi' in our 
quiet home. In two days he pined for London, as I 
could see, watching him chafing restlessly lay my 
mother's chair, and wondering how that man could 
be her brother, and how he would exist the week out. 

To say the truth, he never made the experiment. 
“ Urgent businc-.s ” was sure to summon Uncle Rivers 
b.xck to London by the end of the fourth day. and I 
am sure both my mother ami myself were conscious 
of a derided sensation of relief, and were very much 
ashamed of feeling it. 

But thoughts like those were not for his daughter’s 
e.ar. 1 hastened to change the subject; but even when 
we had wandered far enough away from it, it sccmeii 
to keep up a low under-current of remembrance ami 
disturbance in my mind. 

The pity of it! Helen’s tongue, once loosed, ran on 
with little help from mine, and as I listened to her 
girlish stories of .school-life, and her innocent dreams 
of the home preparing for her, and in wliich she and 
her father were to Ixi all in all to each otlicr, I li.irdly 
knew whether to laugh Or cry. As we sat over the 
fire, we two alone, my heart yearned to my moiliorless 
cousin as if with a presentiment of the tunc when she 
would need all the love and comfort I could give her. 

Comfort site did not seem to need now, for llu- 
slight forlornness of first coming had jiassed away, 
and Helen’s face was bright and bliihe as hcraine a 
maiden in her teens; hut for iove, 1 knew inslinctivcly 
that hers was a nature that always needed that. The 
thought of the loneliness she would iindcrsianil oiily 
loo soon—what sort of home would Uncle Rivers’ 
limisc l)c for a young girl, or wh.at sort of companion 
ship would she fiml in him?—drew me to her even 
more than the caressing touch of the liaml she stole 
into mine, or the confiding look with wliich she said 

“May 1 , Cousin Alice? 1 never saw a cousin be¬ 
fore. I never saw any of my relations till lo-nighi.” 

I’oor little lonely lassie, left all alone in her foreign 
school! But perhaps she did not see any neglect in 
this, and it was not for me to ])oinl it out. .Still, 1 w.is 
more suqn'i.scd than 1 cared to show. 

“ We arc yonr only relatives on your father's side,” 
I said ; “ hut I thought your mother liad many brothers 
and sisters.” 

“ Yes,” said Helen; “ but I believe papa <locs not 
like them. He is not friendly with .any of iliem, 
except Lady Clare, you know.” 

I knew th.at I had heard Uncle Rivers swear at each 
and every member of his late wife’s family individually 
and collectively, but his anathemas were loo lilwrally 
bestowed for me to attach much weight to them, and 
I had not supposed them to point to more than a 
])assing coolness. Helen, it seemed, was even more 
friendless than I had thought. 

“Nine o’clock!” I exclaimed, as the hall clock 
sounded distinctly in the stillness. “ I knew by the 
look of old .Saunders’ face that the mother was in for 
a long confab to-night. She has to listen to all .the 
misdeeds of every man and boy on the place, over and 






above any business there may really be. I doubt if 
we shall sec her before Walter comes back, and that 
will not be soon, lie is never in a hurry to leave 
Krlsion Hall,” 

“ Where is that ?” said Helen. “And who are the 
Lrlstons? Docs papa know them ? ” 

“Certainly. No one could know us and not know 
them, 1 think.” 

“Are they such jjrcat friends?” 

“Verygreat indeed. Do you not know that they 
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were to have been more than friends if-if Cod had 
so willed ? ” 

She looked up with a shy interest 1 could not feel 
obtrusive, but llial showed it was a new talc to her— 
this, that was indeed the story of my life, and which U 
seemed my uncle never had eared to tell. 

“Do you mind telling me about it?” Helen said, 
looking at me rather wistfully, as if she feared to touch 
on a painful theme. 

I could not have spoken of the five-years-old grief 
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to many people, even then, but something in my 
young cousin’s sympathy opened my lips. And be* 
sides, how coaid she understand our relations with the 
Erlstons unless she knew ? 

“ 1 thought you would have known,” I could not 
help saying. “But at least you lenow that you lost a 
cousin, and 1 a brother, five years ago ? ” 

“In the wreck of the Artemist I remember' that 
very well. I read all about it in the papers papa sent 
to me. But I did not know Cousin James, and I was 
only a' child. 1 believe I thought more of being the 
cousin of a hero than of anything else. I cut the 
account out of the papers, and for weeks I used to 
dream of him just as it said—lie and the other brave 
man handing the women into the boats, and then 
stepping quietly back to the sinking vessel. Oh, 
Cousin Alice ! they were real heroes, were they not ?" 

Ay, they were; and I would not have had them 
otherwise for all my soitow. 

“If James had lived, Helen, Grace Erlston would 
have been his wife. If Robert Erlston, ‘ that other 
brave man,’ had lived, I-” 

No, I could not find words for it, after all; but my 
young cousin understood without them. 

“You would have been his, Cousin Alice,'' she said 
softly, pressing my hand with a gentle, compassionate 
touch, and looking at me with a sort of pitiful wonder: 
but whether that a sorrow like mine had not crushed 
and killed me, or that still, after all these years, I 
could not speak of it without tears, I could not tell. 

“ Don’t talk of it if you would rather not. I ought 
not to have asked you. Will you tell me, instead, 
about Grace Erlston ? Did she—-mind as much ? ” 

I could hardly help smiling at the cbild-like eyes, 
wide with innocent wonder. 

“Yes, she has never been the same since,” I said 
shortly. It was almost as impossible to speak of 
Grace’s trouble as of my own. 

“ Has she any brothers or sisters ? ’’ asked Helen. 

“No sisters, and only one brother—the John Erlston 
that Walter has gone to sec to-night He is very kind 
to tlie boys, and to us all—as much our brother as if 
he really was one. He was in the army, but his father 
had a paralytic stroke two years ago, and then John 
ha<l to come home; and though Sir John has quite 
recovered now, he has been at the Hall ever since. 
I think Lady Erlston would break her heart if he went 
away now.” 

1 do not think that Helen Rivers, aged eighteen, 
had much faith in broken hearts. 

“ It must be rather an idle existence, I should 
think,■’ she said, with decided disapproval in her lone. 
“ 1 don’t think Lady Erlston can be a very wise 
woman.” 

“ Is Miss Rivers a wise girbto judge her unseen?” I 
asked, half amused and half provoked. “You will 
have to see the Erlstons at home to understand all that 
John is to them. You will like Lady Erlston when you 
do see her; and, indeed, I hope you will kc them 
all. I don’t know what we should do without them.” 

“ Have you not many other friends, then ?" 

“Not so near to us. There are a few people in the 


town, but they are rather acquaintances than friends. 
And there are the Seymours at Morton Park, but ihiit 
is two miles from here, though it is only half a mile 
from Erlston. They have an only daughter, but she 
is more with the Erlstons than with us. She is not a 
favourite of mine, though 1 could hardly say why, and 
she is at high feud with Herbert. You sec, he would 
not go to the Hall to-nighc when be heard she was 
staying there.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” asked Helen. “ Why doesn’t 
he sit with us ? ” 

The truth might not have been flattering, so I 
evaded the question. 

“He is fond of wandering about the garden at 
night. I dare say he is there now.” 

“ Star-gazing ? ” laughed Helen. 

“ Yes, but astronomically, not sentimentally. He is 
a very practical person, almost as much so as Ralph, 
and has not a grain of sentiment or poetry about 
him." 

Just then the door opened, and my brothers came in 
together, having, I suppose, met in the garden as 
Walter returned Irom Erlston. 

“You are going to have visitors in the morning,” 
announced Walter. “John is going to bring Miss 
Seymour over to pay her respects to mamma— 
Anglicc, to look at Miss Helen Rivers.” 

Helen laughed and coloured a little, and Herbert 
looked supreme contempt. 

“ 1 should have thought that John might find some¬ 
thing better to do than to dance about pixying morning 
calls with a dressed-up doll like that.” 

“The prettiest girl I ever saw,” put in Waller 
critically ; “and John would be a bat if he didn’t find 
it out.” 

“Yes, she is at the Hall often enough,and shows off 
enough too,” agreed Herbert, as he nodded a good¬ 
night to us, and disappeared with a cynical smile. 

Walter’s bow over his cousin’s hand was all the 
lower, I am sure, for his brother’s lack of ceremony. 
Then my mother came back, smiling a little at old 
Saunders’ garrulity, and apologising to Helen for 
haring left her so long; and Ralph came in from his 
den, and we sat chatting over the fire till my mother 
discovered it was nearly eleven o’clock, and that Helen 
must be tired after her journey. 

She was to share my room, and her delight at all its 
simple appointments was quite amusing. They were 
fresh and dainty, as anything of my mother’s arrang¬ 
ing must needs be, but Helen seemed to regard them 
as triumphs of decorative art. 

She soon found Robert Erlston’s photograph, and 
stood looking at it curiously. It had all the exactness 
of outline and deficiency of expression cqiiimon to 
photographs; and though I would not have parted with 
it for all else the world could give, I knew that to those 
with whom memory could not supply its shortcomings 
it must only represent a tall young man in nav.al uni¬ 
form, with very little to distinguish him from other tall 
young men similarly attired. I did not wonder th-it 
she drew back with a look of disappointment. 

“It does not do him justice,” I hastened to say. 
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“Unless you had seen him you could not understand 
at all what he was like from that." 

“ lie looks kind and strong—it is a face, 

1 think," said Helen ; so perliaps the photogaaph had 
not belied liim so much us i thought. “ Is bis brother 
like that?” 

“ You will know to-morrow. There is a family like¬ 
ness, 1 suppose, but nothing more than that. John 
is taller, and not so fair, and his mouth is sarcastic, 
and that RolK'rt’s never was. No, they arc not alike. 
John i-. always jokiiij; and teasing, and Robert was 
(|iiiei and grave. It is (Iracc who is like him, not 
jcim." 

“ Dll you not like Mr. Erlslon, tlicn 

“Yes; he is, I often think, even more to me than 
Ralph or the boys. For, you see, they are only my 
brothers, and John is //w.” 

“ I wonder if I shall like him.” said Helen. “ I am 
glad he is coming to-morrow. He is coming with that 
pretty Miss Seymour, is lie not? 1 shall like to see 
them together. I wonder if he thinks her as pretty as 
Walter does.” 

I could not help smiling at her interest in these un¬ 
known friends of mme. She went on talking about 
them, s|)ecu]ating on all she had heard, and uncon- 
Bcionsiy betraying the little romance she had woven 
for them, till I bade her a peremptory good-night, and 
went to my mother’s room for the conlideiitial chat' 
that always ended our days when any unusual event 
had broken their even and uneventful course. 

Helen’s arrival was ({uite an event of magnitude, 
unil 1 could not, rest till 1 had compared notes with 
the mother who was sister and friend as much as 
parent to her grown-up daughter. 

“ Well ? ’’ she said, looking up from her reading with 
a smite—she knew as well as 1 did what 1 h;id come 
for. People who live together in daily companionsliip 
as we did, a companionship sweetened by mutual love 
anti trust, and tinrulfled by any shadow of difference, 
come to need very few words. They are not necessary. 
i\ look, a gesture, and “ thought leaps out to wed with 
Ihmight ere|tliought can wed itself with speech." It w:ls 
more for the pleasure of hearing her answer than from 
any doubt of what her answer would be that 1 said— 

“Well,mother? Are you satisfied with your niece 
now you have seen her? Is she a mincing French¬ 
woman? Will she infect us all with foreign ways?” 

“ 1 hope not,” said nty mother, smiling, “for I can 
see that, if she were, my sober Alice would Ik her first 
victim. But I am not afraid. The lassie is innocent 
and harmless enough, and has a frank, honest face, 
and ways that are wonderfully sweet.” 

“ Yes, indeed. And you will love her, mother, won’t 
you? You won’t let her foreign training stand between 
you and your brother’s child?” 

“ Certainly not,” said my mother. “ I shall love her 
for her father’s sake, of course. You need not be 
afraid.” 

In one sense I was not, but the guarded words fell 
below my hope. She would love Helen, doubtless, 

“ for her father’s sake,” but she would not take her—at 

events, at present—into the inner sanctuary of her 
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heart. And Ihis was what I wanted her to do. But 
my mothers British prejudice was strong. 

“ If you begin by Invmg lier for her father’s sake, you 
wiU end by loving her for her own,’’ 1 said confidently j 
and my mother looked at me with a little surprise. 
Enthusiasm was so rare with me now. 

“ 1 shall love her if she loves you, ray dear, you may 
be t^ry sure. And if she brings interest and bright¬ 
ness to your life, 1 shall be more glad than I can say." 

I knew I deserved the im])licd rebuke, but it was 
too gentle to wound. What iniercsl or brighlncss 
ought I to want when I had this de.ir mother and my 
brothers left.'' -Surely a gnef th.it turns finm such 
sources of consolation, and refuses to be comforted, 
has an element of rebellion in it. Was 1 to call my 
life empty and wasted because that one great hope had 
been taken from it, and that one supreme love denied ? 
How tender and forbearing my mother was! It was 
five years ago now, and this w.as the first shadow of 
rebuke that had ever passed her lips. 

1 kissed her in silence, and went back to Helen, and 
as 1 looked at my young cousin sleeping softly and 
• peacefully as a child, it seemed to me as if something 
of the peace that enfolded her stole into my heart. 


CHAPTK.U THE .SECOND. 

I\ TIIK 1‘I.r.ACIIKII AI.LV.Y. 

"He was a v.-ray vatfit Rciiiil kiiii;Iit," -('iiaik rii, 

LouiS-A Sevmouk duly arrived the next morning, 
escorted, however, not by John Erlston, but by that 
precocious squire of all fair dames, my brother 
Walter, who, as he informed me afterwards, had 
ridden over to Erlston with a view of “cutting John 
out,” and gloried not a little in his success. For 
John, it seemed, had said, either in pique or anger, 
that three were no company, and had ridden off to 
inspect some dilapidated buildings on an outlying 
farm down the fen. 

1 did not think Louisa approved of tlie change of 
cavaliers as entirely as \Valler himself. There was 
a blight cloud on the stinny face, the smooth brow was 
somcwh;it drawn, the small red lips showed something 
more than their usual bewitching pout; but look how 
she would, Louisa Seymour could not help looking 
lovely, as I atn sure she knew right well. Beautiful 
as a dream she looked now in the tight-fitting ridmg- 
habit and coquettish while-plumed hat, her hair shin- 
ing like gold in the sunlight, and her diecks glowing 
like the lining of a sea-shell. It is a hackneyed simile, 
but no other could express that delicate bloom softly 
fading into the pure alabaster of neck and brow. 

As she sprang from her horse and alooil licforc me 
with tiny outstretched hands .and upturned face, the 
pouting lips relaxing into a smile, 1 thought 1 had 
never seen so lovely a creature. 1 gave the expected 
caress, or rather, submitted to receive one; but Louisa 
was not a jKrson to delect fine shades of difference. 

“Ami not good? "she cried cfftisivciy. “I have 
tom myself away from Clracic for a whole morning on 
purpose to come and see you who arc never glad to 
see me.” * 
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Not being gifted with Walter’s tongue, I was glad 
to cover my embarrassment by introducing Helen. 
Louisa extended her luind with rather a patronising 
air. 

“I ought to make a little bow and be stiff for five 
minutes, I suppose,” she exclaimed, with a pretty snulc 
—and her smiles were the prettiest I ever saw~“ but 
I cannot be formal: it is not my nature; and besides, 


“Yes,” she said, I am a great believer in first im¬ 
pressions. John laughs at me for it, of course. John 
laughs at everything and everybody under the sun, 
even at Alice, who is so learned and sedate and wise 
—a Venerable Hcdc in her way, if she will forgive 
laring allied venerable. And if John laughs at her, 
of ciiursc I can’t cx|)cct to escape.” 

She spoke with intention, but I was long past the 
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I see wc sli.ill 1)0 great friends before long. T can 
always tell at .1 glance who will be friend or foe ; can¬ 
not you ? ” 

Helen did not answer, and only ilrew (loser tome, 
with a sort of constraint which 1 took fur a school¬ 
girl’s shyness. Or w;is my cousin shrinking from the 
contrast she made in her pensionnair^s apron ;ind 
plain brown iIi-lss to this dazzling creature whose 
natural loveliness was set off and enhanced by the 
most piquant .mire a woman can wear? 

I knew afterwards that ncith(?r feeling was respon¬ 
sible for the cold, dry manner, the ungracious silence 
that was almost a repulse. I.ouisa met it with an easy 
gaiety all her own, and without us much as seeming to 
noticc'U. 


tvc.akn('ss of being hurl by allusions to my age. It 
was noi being c.iiied “vcncr.able ” tliat |).iined me ; it 
was the ('vidciit intention to pain, lint ]ierlia|)s it 
w.is only that she was angry with John, and vented 
her spleen on the nearest object. Her next words 
seemed to me to savour of pique. 

“You have not seen Mr. Erlslon yet, Miss Rivers, 
have you ? He is coming out in cpiitc a new light this 
morning, and instead of the agreeable idler we are 
accustomed to, we have a stern man of business, who 
prefers inspecting J-'amier Hobbes’ bams and cow¬ 
houses to riding with me or being introduced to you. 
I hope when you arc introduced you will remember 
the slight.” 

*'She will,” said Helen, when Miss Seymour had 
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ridden away, ‘'and I think she will make Mr. Krlston 
do so too. Do you believe in hrsl inipicssions as she 
does, Cousin Alice?” 

“No,” I said indifferently. “They turn out right 
soniclimes, of course, but 1 think they arc quite as 
often wrong.” 

“J hope so,” said Helen, gravely. .She s.aid no 
more then, for my mother came into the room, but 
when we went up-stairs that night Helen recurred to 
it again. 

“ Did you say you don't believe in first impressions 
Cousin Alice?” 

*• Really, 1 haven't thought much about it. 1 am 
quite sure we should often make mistakes if we acted 
upon them.” 

“ I don’t wish to believe in them,” said Helen 
slowly, “ for if they arc true 1 shall have an enemy.” 

“Child,” 1 exclaimed, “don’t l.ilk nonsense— 
Knemies are generally of our own making; and whom, 
pr.iy, do you me.iii to m.ike yours 't ’’ 

“No Olio, if I can help it. But when Miss Seymour 
took my hand in hers this morning, sucli a strange 
feeling went through me a'sort of shiver, an iinultcr- 
able -sensation of di.slikc and dread. I fell sure our 
paths would some d.ty cross.” 

“ Helen 1 ” I cried, “ I did not think you were so 
sujK’islitious.” For I fell the child trembhug beside 
me, .as lesser children tremble at vague terrors of the 
dark. “ My dear, you .ai e tired, ami therefore fanciful, 
and .such fancies as these are hotli wrong and iinrea- 
son.ihlc. Go to sleep, and wiien you wake in the 
morning you will forget all the nonsense you have 
been talking to-night.” 

But when the morning came, though Helen said no 
more, I do not think my prophecy came true. 1 do 
not think she forgot what she had told me with the 
moonlMjams slanting across her smooth young brow - 
I do not think she will forget it all her life. 

K.ast winds kept us prisoners the next few days ; 
winds of a keenness and bitterness only known in 
East Anglia : winds (hat had whetted their edge on 
Russian steppes, and swept over barren lands and chilly 
waters, till with gathered fury and added sharpness 
they fell upon the defenceless fens. 

And then suddenly the wind changed, the sun burst 
out; and as a child wakened with a kiss rouses itself 
from sleep and smiles, the earth awoke, and it was 
spring. Instead of leaden skies was a sunny heaven, 
instead of the hard frozen ground a gracious soil 
pierced by tiny sjiikes of lender green, ami jewelled 
here and there by yellow dalTodils nr sweet narcissus. 

Out III the fen all was still bare and bleak, but in 
the garden spring-flowers ventured into the sunshine, 
hardy bulbs made the borders bright, and in sheltered 
comers primroses opened pale gold buds, and velvety 
auriculas seemed to listen to the early piping of the 
birds. 

Yesterday it had been winter, hard, stern, and piti¬ 
less. To-day spring breathed upon the silent land, 
and a hundred voices echoed to the gladsome word. 

Helen and I wandered round the garden, rejoicing 

every swollen bud and opening leaf. 
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We were well clad in furs .anti woollens, for spring 
in the fens is a treacherous goddess, and stabs even 
while .she smiles ; but in our hearts was that rceoptive- 
ncss to each new impression that comes only with the 
spring-tide, and fades wiili the fading year. 

“ Do you not always feel on days like this as if 
something were going to happen?” said Helen: “as 
if nothing could be too strange or sweet or beautiful 
to true ? ” 

“ Nothing is very likely to happen to us to-dny,” 
said 1 prosaically. 

“How do you know that?’' asked .'i man’', vmcc 
from behind—a voice that I knew well enough, but 
that niiide Helen flush and start, coming so suddenly 
and unknown to her cars. 

“ John, how you ?” I exclaimed. “You came 
so softly over the turf that we never even heard your 
footsteps.” 

“ You were loo busy talking, I suppose,” said Jutin 
Krlston, lifting his hat to Helen as I introduced her, 
and taking my hand in a warm, brotherly clasp. My 
hands are not remarkable for their smallness, but they 
always seemed lost in John’s. He was so big nlio- 
gether, this man who was once to h.ave Ixicn my 
brother, and who could not have been more my 
brother in he;irt than lie already was. He towered 
above the common herd of incii, like a young .buiil, 
holding his head loftily, as though it bore an unseen 
crown. 

And was he not, indeed, crowned this bright spring 
morning with youth, and strength, and manhood’s 
prime? I looked at Koberl’s brother with tender 
exultation, and turned to Helen to try and read her 
opinion in her eyes. 

But those white-lidded, long-fringed eyes could be 
very reticent, 1 found. John’s f.\ce was easier to re.id, 
at least to my accustomed eyes. It sliowcd not only 
admiration—any one might have felt that in the presence 
of this queenly young creature, so stalely and gracious, 
and withal so shy—there were also interest ami syin- 
piUhy and goodwill as he looked at my cousin, and then 
smiled down on me. 1 knew that for my sake all these 
would be given to her—nay, were already given. 
Would the child whose foolish fancies had made her 
half Ix'licvc that she had found an enemy, be as quick 
to detect that in very truth she had found a friend ? 

I think she fell it instinctively. There was a presage 
of sympathy in the brown eyes that met hers so liaiikly 
and kindly, and as she looked at John, shyness gave 
phee to ease. He stood Ix-fore us tall and goodly to 
the sight, the brown cmis taking warm golden lights 
in tile sunshine, the brown eyes full of welcome and 
kindliness, the pleasantest of smiles just parting the 
lips that could be so sarcastic and inscrutable. 

I say only could be, for they were not so often, cer¬ 
tainly. John’s lines were cast in too pleasant jflaccs 
for that side of his nature to attain full proportions. 
In adverse circumstances 1 could imagine a swift 
development, but Jolin had been the petted child of 
fortune all his life. 

He had always been his mother's darling, and in the 
last five years his father had come to lean more and 
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more on the son wlio was now his only son. and whose 
hri^'ln alruii;? youth was the fitting prop of his father’s 
stricken age. I'hc heir of irirlston was as absolutely mas¬ 
ter there as if he already held it m his own possession, 
and was prob.ibly considered almost as eligible a parti 
by those mothers or daughters—for I fear our modern 
England can show almost as many of one as the other 
—who measure a suitor’s merits by the length ef his 
rent-roll. It is needless to say that John was popular 
in society: the heir to Krlston could not fail to be 
that. Kilt when to the reversion of the Erlslon estates 
were added good looks, good manners, and that inde¬ 
scribable but unmistakable hall-mark of society which 
the fashion of the day calls “good form,” it is not 
wonderful that John was not merely popular, but was 
filed and caressed in a way that would have turned a 
less steady head. Nor was his popularity all the result 
of sordid appreci.ition of wliat were euphemistically 
called “Mr. Erlston’s solid advantages.” I used to 
think sometimes, with a smile, if lie had not been such 
an undeniable “eligible,” what a frightful “detri¬ 
mental" John would have been in the eyes of all 
the anxious mammas who made so much of him 
now. For it was hardly in woman’s nature (unless 
fortified by marriageable daughters) to withstand John. 
He had the lordly air that tells with women, the quiet 
assurance that springs from social success rather than 
from conceit, and attracts where conceit would repel; 
above all, he had the genuine courtesy of a naturally 
unselfish disposition, showing quaintly through the 
veneer of polite selfishness which fate and circumstance 
had done their best to make his second nature. Mystery 
and paradox have been dear to women since the days 
when Eve ate the fruit of Life that licld the doom of 
Death ; and I think the perception that John was not 
quite the lazy spoilt cliild of society that I admit he 
often seemed, that there were elements not only of 
nobility and self-sacrifice, but of wrath and scorn, and 
who could say what unrevealed force and passion, in 
the brown eyes that looked so kindly at every girl he 
met as almost to persuade her they had never looked 
kindly on any other—I think all these conllicting 
actualities and possibilities made John the irresistible 
being he was in tlie eyes of London beauties and Fen- 
shire belles. 

It remained to be seen whether this conquering hero 
was to add Helen’s name to the list of the vanquished ; 
but it was not till I saw him bending his bright, pleasant 
face to hers, with the soft, appealing look that had, I 
fear, gone straight to too many hearts, that the thought 
of danger to my little school-girl cousin even occurred 
to me. I had thought of her as so entirely a school¬ 
girl ; but Helen standing slim and tall and dignified, 
even if still a little unformed, dropping her eyes shyly 
under John’s gaze, but smiling for all^cr shyness, was 
not quite a school-girl in the sense of being too young 
to be aware of a young man’s admiration, or too childish 
to be affected by it. 

John was apparently in no hurry this morning, in 
spite of the access of energy and press of business that 
had annoyed Louisa Seymour yesterday. 

He asketl permission to join our walk, with a for¬ 


mality he would not have thought of using had I been 
alone, and kept at Helen’s side as we |)acei! up and 
down the “pleached alley” that wa.s oiir favminic pro¬ 
menade. Apple-trees cspalicred two hundred years 
ago, with gnarled branches so knotted and interwoven 
that it was a test of ingenuity to trace any one to its 
parent stem, lined each side of the soft turfed walk 
and intertwined boughs of taller trees met above our 
heads, and promised a shelter from the summer sun. 

We needed no shelter from the spring-tide glory 
that poured tliroiigh the delicate iraecry of leafless 
boughs with refreshing and comforting warmth, 

“How curious and bcautilul it is!" said Helen, 
looking up at the tangled twigs that stirred faintly in 
llie upper air, while all below was so calm and still. 
It was as if they felt the breath of spring quickening 
the torpid sap within them. “ 1 never saw an .avenue 
like this before.” 

“ Say ‘ alley,’ if you would not be shut out of Alice’s 
good books for ever," cried John. ‘“Pleached alley’ 
is the correct expression, Miss Kivers. This was an 
alley, please to understand, before avenues were ever 
heard of.” 

“ The trees look wonderfully old,” said Helen, touch¬ 
ing the rough bark with her slim young fingers. 

“ Yet they bloom and Ixiar fruit still,” 1 said proudly, 
for this quaint old-fashioned alley w.is very dear to me, 
as was every leaf in the garden, and every stone m the 
house where so many generations of Hirsts had lived 
and died. 

The house stood flush with the High .Street in the 
little market-town where my father and gr.indf.iihcr 
and grcat-grandfallier had each, in their turn, been 
known as “Lawyer Hirst,” but the garden lay at the 
back of the house, and stretched right away to the 
market-place, covering a goodly expanse of nearly an 
acre and a half; and it was quite an article of faith 
with us all that no garden in the fens could compare 
with It. 

The practice which had come to Ralph in his turn 
was a steady family connection that did not ofl’er much 
.scope for increase, and in the hands of a Hiist w.as 
not likely, in conservative Westrea, to suffer much 
diminution. The Hirsts had drawn up covenants and 
leases, marriage contracts and wills, for all the town 
and district for generations, and had never either 
made or lost much money in the process ; but as the 
land they slowly accumulated lay chiefly in the town, 
and rose steadily in value, each successor to the 
practice found himself a little belter off than his pre¬ 
decessor. 

Nevertheless, 1 shall never forget my father’s horror 
when some “ Improvement Committee” wanted to lay 
sacrilegious hands on the garden hallowed by the 
tread of so many ancestral feet, and offered quite a 
tempting and disproportionate sum for it. 'I'he offer 
was promptly declined, and I think the garden seemed 
all the more precious for the sacrifice he had made to 
secure it. 

We wandered up and down the famous “ pleached 
alley ’’ this fair spring morning, the sunbeams turning 
the grass at our feet to gold, and the restless shadow,^ 
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flickerinj,' across it like fairy lattice-work, as we passed 
under the trcllised trees. 

“ My mother wants you to come over to-morrow, 
and biinij Miss Rivers with you, Alice," said John ; 
and I saw a look of pleasure in my cousin’s face. 
“ We shall be by ourselves, except for Louisa.” 

“ Is that Miss Seymour?” asked Helen. 

“ Yes ; but we don’t deal much in surnames here— 
do we, Alice ? We have all known each other in bibs 
and tuckers, so it would be rather absurd. I doubt if 
Alice could answer to ‘Miss Hirst,’ and I am sure I 
couldn’t to ‘ Mr, Erlston,’ ’’ said John, looking wicked. 
Helen drew bark, with a shy offence that I am .sure 
delighted him. 

“You don't use Christian names at first meeting, 
I suppose ? ” she s.iid stiffly. 

“Our first meetings arc lost in the mists of an¬ 
tiquity. They probably took place in long-clothcs, 
and our greetings were a series of ineffective dabs at 
each other’s eyes. lJut I sec you arc shocked at our 
familiarity. Pray, do you and Alice ‘ Miss ’ each 
other ? ” 

“ No. We arc cousins, yt»ii know.” 

“Then so are we, for Alice and I arc brother and 
sister to all intents and purposes. Miss Rivers, I 
claim km with you on the spot, and if I knew your 
Clirislian name, I should immediately beg permission 
to use it.” 


“ My name is Helen, but-” 

“And mine is John, Cousin Helen,” said John 
gravely. “ Shall you remember it, do you think?" 

“I should find it easier to remember it than to use 
it,” said Helen, drawing herself up a little, and 
wondering, I think, that 1 only looked amused. Hut 
1 felt with John as if my relations must be his. 

“ You have not told me what answer I am to take 
my mother,’’ said John presently. 

“ A-s if theve could be any doubt! You know how 
glad I alwa 3 ’s am to tome. And, besides, 1 want 
Helen to see Krlston.” 

“And Erlston wants to see—Miss Rivers,” said 
John, with a comical little pause, and a glance at 
Helen, who was looking “ Miss Rivers ” all over. 

Then he took his leave, and I turned to Helen, and 
said, with an eagerness that seemed to amuse her— 

“ Well Helen, what do you think of liimr-of Robert's 
brother?” 

“ I think—I think that 1 shall know you better now 
I have seen him. If your Robert was like that-” 

“He was not. Hut if he had been?” I said 
eagerly. 

“He would have been—rather tall!’’said Helen, 
with a sudden laugh and blush, and a mi.schievoiis 
enjoyment of iny discomfiture at this very “lame and 
impotent conclusion.” 

B.NU UE CHAl'TliK 1llb SKCONll. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


CHIT-CHAT ON DkESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


T i.s time, I think, that I should 
tell you what the little folks 
are wearing. Just lately a 
number of iheseason’sfrocks 
have passed through my 
hands. I’rincesse flocks for 
very young children often 
now obtain ; however, their 
favour is, I think, declining 
on behalf of long jackets 
with double waistcoats, the 
skirts being invariably kilted 
or box-plaitcd, and slightly 
puffed at the back. 

Hlouses are coming in. 
I do not mean by this the garment wc have hitherto 
associated with the name, but a full bib giving the 
wearer the appearance of a Pouter pigeon, and which 
young and old alike wear. It is generally of a colour 
distinctive from the rest of the dress, and as often as 
not descends half-way down the skirt. It is made of 
the same material as the dress sometimes, but often of 
rich silk or velvet brocade, or plain velvet or satin. 

^erge, plain cloths, and fancy checks and stripes are 
used for dresses, but there is nothing very new in them. 
They are nearly all accompanied by a cape for out¬ 



door wear, ami the newest capes are kilt-plaitcd on to 
a yoke. They give occasion for wearing metal clasps, 
and I see that large ornamental steel hooks and eyes 
are used for fastening the tabs, into which some of 
the jackets are cut, on to the little skirt. Superfluous 
ornament is one of the mistakes of our day. All the 
buttons used are metal, either the bullet, coin, or cup 
shape, and these are in shnded colourings, exactly 
matching the tone of the dress, and are emmissetl. 
Fulled squ.ire bibs are set into the fronts of some of 
the bodices, and many have double waistcoats even 
to short bodices, and others revers at the throat. 
Pomixms are used for trimming, and many feather 
bands ; feather capes, pointed at the back, disputing 
their favour with fur. 

A resuscitation is the .Spencer bodice, .as much like 
those of fortyyears j^oas can be. It is made in velvet 
or velveteen, unlike the rest of the dress, but matching 
in colour. 

Many oul-door coverings besides capes have been 
brought out. One is more like a frock, save that the 
kilted skirt does not fasten down the front; it is sewn 
on to a close-fitting bodice, and has an immovable 
cape. Another is a plaid caped dolman, with sleeves, 
and cords slung across the front. Another, which is 
called an ulster, is ni.adc in blue, red, or green woollen 
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Slut}, and (;athercd at the waist and neck, and has 
collars and cuffs of plush or fur. • Another looscrmake 
has a cape Iwrdered with a pinked-out woollen ruche. 
White lamb’s'wool dolmans are bordered with swan’s, 
down, and a cloth dolman and cape has sleeves, the 
cuffs of which appear through the cape. 

In millinery the hats and bonnets all appear large, 
and are either felt, or fell with beaver crowns, i/ci- 
milion which is closely allied to cerise is in favour 
for children’s drawn.vclvet bonnets that have wide 
flaring brims, sometimes lined with satin, but often 
showing caps beneath of plaited lacc and ribbon loops. 
Smoke-coloured felts arc most popular. Chenille is a 
favourite trimming, also feather bands ttntl pompons. 
The new Beefeater hat for children is made in velvet, 
larger and flatter than heretofore, tmd a Scotch bonnet 
with a flat velvet cro'vn and stiff cock’s-fcathcr is new 
and ({uaint. 

Very large lacc collars are worn by the little folks, 
and some of llic newest have velvet bands and a wide 
fall of coloured embroidered muslin. This mixture of 
muslin, lace, and velvet is the fashion for grown-up 
people also, and crc.im dresses arc much improved by 
the touch of colour a velvet collar gives. Velvet waist¬ 
coats bordered with cream lace tire made to fasten on 
to the fronts of dresses, and give a great finish to a 
dowdy gown. For the day lime the same result is 
proilueed by a lacc apron nuulc with a velvet bib and 
velvet stripes intermixeil wiili the lace. 

Dresses, apions, fichus, waistcoats, how many I have 
seen, and how variously made, and all bedizened 



with kce! No wonder the market is flooded with the 
various makes of lacc which tire so proud a testimony 
to the perfection of machine laces. The Saxony and 
Moresque laces made at Calais and Nottingham arc 
among the most beautiful; they are generally needle- 
run, and the apricot ground with the white pattern in 
relief has a most happy effect. The bobbin-ncl 
foundation insures their durability. Some of the finest 
specimens have embroideries in the shape of a raised 
bell flower, others have an .appliqiid on Valenciennes 
ground. Machine-made Valenciennes has proved it¬ 
self the best for all washing purposes, and often re¬ 
places the real lacc on undcrlinen. The borders arc 
nearly all straight, or very slightly vandyked. 

The metal laces, gold, silver, steel, and several 
shades of grey are emi>loyed for millinery; they arc 
made on the pillow, and very many of them have a 
chenille edge. 

Black laces arc much brighter than hcrelofoie. 
Chantilly is replacing Spanish, but much Dcntcllc 
met,ingi5 is worn with Chantilly grounds and .Sptinidi 
pallcrns, and the velvet a])plu[iiiS with lace are (jidle 
new. ]>c.ulcd laces tire clicapcr, and very imith 
worn. Comfortable warm capes, made of velvet 
and jet, arc made to wear in the house this told 
weather. 

But how to describe the fichus, waistcoats, aXC., that 
flood I’ariswn magasins ? 'I'hcy are mostly intended 
to cover the front ol the bodice, and are puffed and 
gathered, and altaclicd to a band or collar wliicb goes 
round the neck. They are made of figured net, of 
gauze with chenille lulls, and a fabric called I’etit I’ois 
(afinelisse with tiny spots all over ilj, and with clusters 
of narrow ribbon and lace. Smiielimes the gaiuc has 
flowers upon it. Velvet, geiieially red, is eni- 
ploycd in all these, as bands round tlie waist, collars, 
large anil small bibs to aprons, and in a variety of 
ways. 'I'hc .aprons ate either lacc, or muslin covered 
with lace. 

Lacc and muslin btalice-s to slip over the head, 
jetted net fronts attached to beaded waistcoats, all 
these are in fashion, and a wise selection is not easily 
made. Among other luxuries is a narrow pillow, 
covered with silk or velvet brocade, for an ellww- 
cushion. 

The best petticoats, both soft silk and muslin, show 
the same lu.\ury m the matter of lacc. 'lliey are 
generally made with a half-yard-decp flounce, closely 
tucked all over perpendicularly, cut in Vandykes—the 
Vandykes bordered with luce pill on very full. Lacc 
anil embroidery bill over each other, and at the back 
the muslin pctlico;us are tucked U) the waist. 

Though we need umbrellas so much in this climate, 
I do not find that any enterprising mind has invented 
any novelty in lliem, except that the covers are now 
often of shot silk, in somewhat bright colourings. They 
become cheaper each year, and the latest handles arc 
hooked, made most.y of horn or ivory, and in wood 
arc carved after [apanese fashion. Ebony admits of 
much carving and is mounted in ivory. , 

Stockings are open-worked, .and so I am inclined to 
say arc shoes; at all events, the latter are so cm. 




A IitCI-.HULK bKAllNi; I’AKTV. 


I>rc)iclercd and ciil into straps and figure's over the in* Feather bordcrings inside and out figure on the 
step that tlic stockings arc seen ihroiigli them. They fashionable hcad-gears. He sure that your veil 
arc made high at (lie back of the iiei l and scpiarc at matches the colour of your bonnet; you may now buy 
the side, with bows ruining from each sitic tied to- both spotted tulle and gauze of all sliadcs. 
gethor in front of the ankle. This style is decidedly (^uile a new idea arc fulled rows of lace gathered so 
new, but there is not much novelty otherwise in as to form a sort of sleeve and ait;iche(l to the top of 
chaussurc. Tan-coloured shoes arc much worn- but gloves ; they arc made in both black and white, and 
they arc not becoming to the feet. in this winter weather give warmth as well as a pretty 

The Mongolian goat, a pure uncombed hair, quite appearance, 
white, is a new idea for jackets and trimmings. This I am glad to hear that English people are now 
winter most dresses are trimmed with fur~especially adopting the Irish laces which French folk have long 
natural undyed furs. known how to value. 'I'hc Irish crochet has no rival 

The Princess of Wales has selected another shape for trimming; on timlorlincn it keeps its original 
in bonnets in lieu of the Princess. It is a drawn appearance even with bad washing, and wears well. 
4)onnet. with hard plnin crown, very close to the head. The great clTorts made to resuscitate Irish lace- 
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nuking have had this good effect—that excellent pat¬ 
ients iroin Ilmssels and Italian sources have been 
faitidiilly copied, and now there'is hardly any kind of 
really good luce that may not be had through 
Ireland. 

In evening dress there is a disposition to adopt 
much more vivid admixture of colouring than has 
hitherto been considered in good taste—pinks and red 
with a faint touch of green, for example. Plain skirts 
for dinner toilettes, with embroidered fronts, arc much 
worn, and long pointed bodices with stomachers; but 
waistcoats are never considered out of place any¬ 
where, nor the very high sleeves. Very smart and 
trim are the short tailor-made jackets worn by young 
ladies; many of them are made with revers at the 
neck, showing a masculine scarf and pin; some are 
elaborately braided. Ked jackets with black braiding 
arc fashionable, and have a good appearance. The 
sleeves are often made so closc-fitiing that the gloves 
are worn outside. Borderings of fur, esiwcially 
Astrakan, appear round skirts and jackets as waist¬ 
coats, and fur is even employed for buttons. 

A well-known firm in Paris has brought out a new 
way of fluting skirts from waist to hem; it is done 
by machinery, and is most graceful-looking in black 
cashmere or soft material that will keep the folds. 

The materials for mantles this \vintcr are exceed¬ 
ingly rich and varied, as a glance at our illustrations 
shows. The most comfortable wraps the Parisiennes 
adopt in cold weather are the douillettes made of wool, 
brocaded in dark colours, or else with Persian designs, 
and lined with satin of some bright hue, genenilly ver¬ 
milion red. The trimming is as a rule fur, and the 
douillette fits the figure at the back, but is loose in 
fnint. English women evince more preference for the 
jackets and large mantles shown in our skating scene. 


and for these, several materials are iisctl: cloth, velvet 
(both plain and brocadc<l), Ottoman silk, Ottoman 
cloth, and cloth with plush lines, &c. 

The first figure in the sketch wears a nrantle of 
brochu plush flowers on a dotted satin ground, the 
colour a rich brown; the fur is beaver, the cords and 
tassels are brown chenille and jet. The hat is brown 
velvet, and the feathers are dark red. The lining to 
the mantle is also red. The standing figure about to 
start on the slippery ice shows a cinak made with 
what is called a Moliire vest, full and bouffant over 
the chest, and ornamented at the throat and waist with 
the new carved wood clasps. I'he collar, and the 
revers on the sleeves, arc of shaded plush. This style 
of capc~so turned upwards as to form a support to 
tl>e arms—is known as the “Sarah Bernhardt.” The 
bonnet is one of the new style, made with row after 
row of narrow wool braid, beginning in the centre of 
the crown and extending in circles to the edge of 
the brim, and sometimes it is trimmed with the new 
camcl’s-hair lace, but in this instance with fcathei-s. 

The seated figure wear-s a vicuna costume, wiili 
velvet trimmings ; the bonnet is camel’s-liair of the 
same colour with wings and feathers. 

The jacket worn by the next figure is of grey 
ribbed plush, with chenille trimmings. Her Henri 11. 
hat is of fine felt with scarlet feathers. 

The last in the group wears the fashionable higli- 
shouldcrcd cape of broche velvet, and chenille fringe, 
her redingote being cloth with maraltout bordering. 
The bat is beaver with feathers and wings. 

The two small illustrations need little explanation ; 
one wears a jacket, striped in horizontal lines and 
trimmed with figured plush, while the larger one wears 
a more pretentious m.antlc in smoke-grey velvet, and 
rich chenille fringe to match. 
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(The Rules op DEUATK wll he found on pti^e 48. The Editor's Jntv will hf to act as “Mr. .^/Xahercon’ 
siipiently, while preserving due ordt’r in the dnais\io/i, he will not be held to endorw any opinions that may be esprened on 
either side, each debater being retpunsibU for hts own viewi.} 


ARE WE OVER-EDUCATINO OUR CHII.DREN? 


OPENF.k S SPEECH. 

Mr. Speaker, 

Probably there is no social question of the day 
of more general interest tlian that which I venture to 
propose for the consideration of tffp Family Parliament, 
and although I am scarcely sanguine enough to expect 
to have a majority on my side, I feel sure. Sir, that a 
large minority will support me in asserting that we 
have carried llie education of the masses too far—that 
we are, in fact, over-educating our children. 

Now, Sir, I have no wish to call in question the good 
tliat lias been done by Education Bills and the estab¬ 


lishment of Compulsoiy Education. Tlic difference in 
the state of the country now and thirty years ago 
would be evidence against me. All I seek to maintain 
is that we have now advanced a little too far in the 
system, and that if the old foe Ignorance is indeed 
almost extirpated, a new giant of a scarcely less d.Tn- 
geroiis type is standing in the path, and his name is 
Over-education. 

I propose to prove my case by a three-fold argument, 
showing, first, that the present system of national edu¬ 
cation is harmful to the mental and bodily health of 
the children; secondly, that it is injurious to their 
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moral and worldly well-being; and ihiKlly, that it 
necessitates far too severe a tax on the pockets of the 
bread-winners and rate-payers of the country. 

I supijose, Sir, it cannot Ire denied that the Govern¬ 
ment standard gets higher and higher every year, and 
that more and more is demanded of the poor little 
educational slaves in our National and Board schools, 
whose brains arc forced in order that the teachers may 
obtain a good grant from the Education Department, 
(^iiiic recently, the School Board of one of our large 
manufacturing towns was holding out special induce¬ 
ments m the shape of reduced fees to infants of from 
three to five years of age, because their admission to 
the school, followed by diligent “ cramming,” would re¬ 
sult in a iarge increase in the grant. Lamentable, too, 
in its clTocts is the assumption of all the New Coties— 
that all children have equal intelligence and equal 
jiowers for work: in no public or private school is 
such a mistake as this made. 

•Moreover, it is not as though the nominal school 
hours—nine o’clock to twelve, and two to four, or 
what not- were adiiercd to: there arc extra subjects and 
extra lessons, and as a consctjucnce prolonged hours. 
And worse tliun all this, there are home lessons — 
the most mischievous part of the whole matter. No 
wonder that, just as the time for examinations draws 
near, there are numerous complaints fi'om parents and 
guardians and doctors as to over-pressure in elemen¬ 
tary schools ! No wonder that in several large towns 
there have been agitations for the abolition of home¬ 
work ! No wonder llie medical journals liave taken 
the matter up warmly, one of them commenting 
strongly on the increase of blindness and of brain dis¬ 
orders caused by the present mama for cramming 
diildrcn with useless knowledge! No wonder 
thousands of little victims f.Ul yearly beneath the car 
of this educational J uggeriiaut, while many thousands 
more show by their enfeebled bodies and minds what 
a narrow escape for life llicy have had ! 

And if the (juantity of work demanded is proving 
.so injurious, so loo is the quality of it. Look at 
Standaid .Six—usually consisting of children of twelve 
years of age- • with its demand among a host of other 
lliings for a knowledge of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Latin prefixes in the formation of English words, of 
the laws determining climate, and of singing by note! 
Leaving out of the question entirely smh subjects as 
classics, mathematics, and modern Languages, wliicli 
many School Boards essay to teach, wh.at is the result 
of educating the poorer part of our population up to 
such a standard as this? Docs it not raise the children 
above their station, make them discontented with their 
surroundings, cause them to despise honest trades and 
manual mdu.stiies, while it <loes not provide them a 
field for using the heterogeneous knowledge with which 
they liave been craniimd ? 

What are the opinions on this point of three great 
authorities on education ? As far back as 1871, Mr. 
W. E. Forster, speaking at Manchester, said that 
“ there was only a very small proportion of children in 
any rank ol' life who liad that extraordinary faculty for 
aCcjiiiring and using knowledge that made it worth the 
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parent.s’ while (or, if the parents were unable, worth 
the while of the State to help them) to lake them out 
of their natural circumstances and give them a perfectly 
different education from what they would otherwise re¬ 
ceive, and take in fact the responsibility of putting 
them in another line of life.” In 1880, Mr. Fawcett 
remarked that “it is questionable whether anything 
beyontl elementary education is not pecuniarily dis¬ 
advantageous to many of the recipients, by tempting 
them from the paternal handicrafts into more genteel 
but more precarious fields of work.” And in 1881, Pro¬ 
fessor GoJdwin Smith considered that “ the door should 
be closed against ambitious programmes, which en¬ 
gendered a false conceit of knowledge and of superi¬ 
ority to common work.” Have not these views already 
borne fruit? Why is it tliat the labour market is 
stocked with clerks and teaciiers and governesses, wliiie 
there is a growing demand for skilled artisans, intel¬ 
ligent labourers, and trustworthy domestic servants? 
Instead of providing a mass of useless learning, let us 
}>reparc our boys for trades and industries, and let us 
teach our girls to sew and to iron, to bake and cook 
and clean, and if we do this I am bold to maintain, 
Sir, that in twenty years’ time a vast change will have 
come over the face of the country, and the waning sun 
of prosperity will shine again with more than its 
pristine brightness. 

And now, Sir, for a third aspect of the question— 
the excessive cost which our national system of educa¬ 
tion entails upon the community at large. Not only 
have the education estimates grown until they amount 
to nearly .^5,000,000 annually, but ail over the country 
householders of every grade arc called upon for lieavy 
School Hoard rates, or voluntary subscriptions to avert 
the necessity for a School Board. If all this money 
were needed to supply elementary education pure and 
simple, few would be found to grumble ; but since a 
large proportion of it is expended in showy and use¬ 
less education, the overburdened tax-payer may well 
piotesl. 

In leaving the question, Sir, for the decision of this 
Parliament, I cannot do better than use the words of 
John Stuart Mill—himself aviclim to “cram” in his 
early youth:—“Without entering into disputable 
points, it may be asserted without scruple that tlie 
aim of all iiiicllcctual training for the mass of tlie 
people should be to cultivate common sense; to 
qualify them for forming a sound practical judg¬ 
ment of the circumstaiicc.s by which they are sur¬ 
rounded. Whatever, in the intellectual department, 
can be siipcraddcd to tliis, i.s chiefly ornamental; 
while this is the indispensable ground-work on 
which education must rest. Let this object be 
acknowledged and kept in view as tiic thing to be first 
aimed at, and there will be little difllculty in deciding 
either what to teach, or in wh.it manner to teach it.” 

ioi-i>o.sj';.NT'.s 

Mr. Si'Kakkr, 

The Opener of this debate, Sir, has advanced 
three so-called arguments in suppoit of his proposition, 
but ultlioiigli they arc speciously masked, 1 cannot 
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help feeling that thcj' are not so much arguments as 
appeals—appeals to our fears and to our pockets—and 
that they are all-the more dangerous on tliat account. 
Uy presages of blindness and insanity in the rising 
generation, and of dissatisfaction among the masses, 
be seeks to arouse our fears; by visions of a dearth 
of artisans, labourers, and domestic servants, he 
appeals to our selfdnterest; by prophecies of urmies 
of the educated unemployed c;isl upon tiie poor rates, 
and by magnifying the present cost of our national 
education, he bids us look to our |)ockets. A true 
mass-orator this, well understanding the foibles of 
human nature, and how to turn to account the sellish- 
ness inherent in us all liut the tools, Sir, that he 
handles so deftly are sharp, and may possibly be 
turned against himself. Let us sec. 

Admitting for one minute, just for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that the present system of national education is 
harmful to the mental and bodily health of our chil¬ 
dren, is it so harmful as the depravity and drunkenness 
which it is slowly ousting from the thrones on which 
they have reigned for centuries ? I trow not. If edu¬ 
cation has the power—and it has proved it has—to 
lop the limbs of such fell t) rants as drunkenness 
and immorality, the world can well alfurd to liavc a 
few more blind, or a few more weak intellects. But 
that the present system of education produces any 
such has not yet been proved—-strange to say, 
the Opener of tlie debate has given us no stati.stics— 
and die dictum of a few doctors and a few parents is 
by no means sufficient Has the “cram’’ of our 
private and public schools produced similarly dis.as- 
trous results ? Have home lessons and long hours of 
study made blindness a common infirmity of the upper 
and middle classes? Unfortunately, it is only too ixr- 
lain that blindness and insiinlty proceed from many 
other causes than strained eyes or stniined brains, so 
that we may well put aside our fears on this point, 
dreading rather a relapse in that direction whence 
education is rescuing us. 

And why should a good sound liberal education Ire 
injurious to the moral and worldly well-being of the 
lower classes, when it is altogether otherwise accounted 
in the case of the middle and upper classes? Is not 
“the blessing of a good education” a common form 
of speech? Has not the Opener of this debate hod 
cause many a time and oft to he thankful that educa¬ 
tional opportunities were alTordcd him in youth? 
Does he wish to argue that he is any the worse for 
them ? Of course, I know he will say, “ Ah, but there 
is a difference. 1 have not been induced by education 
to look beyond my station, to be discontented with my 
work in life, to aspire to lead my fellow-men.” Has he 
not ? Unless he has so aspired, how comes it that he 
has been privileged to aildrcss this honourable House ? 
And if he be not discontented with his work in life, is 
it not because his education has enabled him to choose 
his sphere of occupation ? If so, wlial merit can he 
claim? Nay, rather is not this the true slate of the 
case, that it is education which opens a young man’s 
eyes, enables him to judge for wh.it career he is most 
fitted, gives him that laudable ambition without which 


no real success can be attained, and teaches him 
patience and courage in his early struggles ? Some 
there will be in the future, is there have been in the 
past, of such overweening ambition, such restless 
impatience, that they will never discover their true 
sphere, never do what their hand findeth to do, never 
use their lives and talents to advantage ; but we have 
no warrant for supposing tiiat these will ever be a 
majority. In this busy world of ours men naturally 
find their own level, and the demands of the liibnur 
market will always regulate the sup|)lies. We sec .1 
sign of this at this very time, in the fact that the 
overplus of clerical labour is drifting off in the direc¬ 
tion of trades and industries. And that eiluc.uion 
herself will always be alive to the necessity of ihc ease, 
and ready to adapt herself to the recjuircmenis of the 
day, is shown by the movement in favour of tecimic;il 
instruction in elementary schools, and by the speci.il 
(iovermucnl grants for such subjects as needlework 
and cookery. 1 think, Sir, that all will agree with the 
Opener of this debate that it is desirable to tencli our 
boys trades and industries, and lu instruct our girls 
how to sew and iron, to bake and cook; and it is jiurtly 
—though not entirely—because we arc ali\“ 10 the 
desirability of this, that we need not Ijc afraid rifovcv 
stocked workhouses, or a discontented people, in the 
years to come. 

And now, Sir, as to the Opener^s appeal to our 
pockets- the cost of our great educational nmchiiic. 
If it averages a few shillings or even a fe» pounds per 
licail of our adult population, what is it compared with 
the mighty results achieved ? And if wc cut off the 
Shakespeare and the Milton, and the Latin prefixes, 
what saving will be effected to each r.ilc-iiaycr in the 
country? I’robably not a halfpenny .annually. 1 
maintain, Sir, that we may then safely leave our chil¬ 
dren in the hands ofoiir Education Uepartment, School 
Boards and School Committees, being only too thank¬ 
ful that our children should l>u fully educated nillier 
than undcr-cdii&atwl, and that wc live in an enliglilencd 
age capable of recognising so clearly the necessities of 
the lime. 


[KtiLKS OF DhiiATK.--7%<' counc oj Mii/c i\ ii\/M>mn: - 
Tkw prlnnpal iptaken Ihldm/; uppoy/lc ivtun on the 
diicuwtti an srhrUtl hy Iht' FJilor. Hmhn 0 / the Maoa/.ine 
arc then inviltil Uxxprcw Ihcirmon vimi on the snhjiit, totkt 
Editor, who toUl at hh dm rctwn leled iomc of the most .\ailable 
and loncsK of these eommunuatiom, or portions if them, for 
pubhiativn sn a snbiei/neni Part of the MAGAZINE. Tht 
Opener of the Debate it to haw the ri^'ht of reply.] 


To oi'R RnAORR'i.—The Editor will lie linjipy to receive the 
opinioin of any Readers oa the above (Juesiuiii, on either side, willi a 
view to tlw pullic.'ilion of llie Diost «iilalle amt roneliie cuiiiniiiaic-j- 
tioos ill tlie February Part. Letters iJioiild be addreaiied “ 'IV. Edilor 
nf Cae'-i'li.’i. Maoazink, l.a Itcllc Sauvaue Yard, London, E.C.i " 
and in the lop left-haiul <-iirncr of the envelope should lie written, 
“ Family Parliament.'’ The speech shonld be headol Vidi the title 
of the iRhate. and an indication of the side tnken hy the Header. 
All lomiiiiniuAtioii'. on the present QuestiuD must reaeli the Editor 
not later than Dvcembrr to. 

An Honomriunof ft is. wilHie accordetl (siibjed to the discretion 
of ihe Editor) to the best speech, suhich mar be oh either tide of the 
Question ; no speech to exceed jo linca (juo wards), 
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COURT BEAUCOURT’S TREASURE 

A STORV IN WO CMAnKkS. I!Y THF, Al’TIIOR 01' SI'KIO OF FDEl.WKIS.S, 


(•||Al“na< THE KIKST 
l)L‘"in with, Charlie .timI I miiiried for 
love. 

I was the youngest of six sisters, .and 
though papa had a conifnrtable income, 
it requires the whole of it to feed, cloth*-, 
and educate six girls; and thougli we lived h.ind- 
soniely, we coilainly lived up to the last halfpenny of 
our rentes, as the French say. Consequently there 
was not much left for marriage portions, particularly 
as 1, though the youngest, was the first to mairy; 
and cveiY spare penny was required for the de¬ 
mands of file girls all of whom were out in society, 
and rather verging upon the “ sere and yellow,’’ 
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So I came to Charlie without a possession in the 
worlil, beyond my trousseau, with uliicli to bless 
myself; while he, dear fellow, the Iasi of all the 
Ucaiii'ourts, was, as he cxfiressed ii, “imiIi'T Iretter 
than a beggar,” the worldly goods with wliicli he 
had endowed me consisting of the utterly iu-glc''tcd 
estate and mouldoiing old lioiiseof Coini lli-.uicoiirt, 
and an income of rather more than two hundred 
a year. 

For the first eighteen months we lived in a sort of 
paradise, “ taking no thought,” like the birds ; finding 
quite sufficient occupation in roaming all day in the 
wild park, or exploring tlie gloomy old rooms of the 
Court, perfectly happy and engrossed in each other. 
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Hut at Inst there came a day when 1 awoke to tlie 
fact that people -could not live on nothing, and that 
that W..S about the state of our finances; also that 
the butcher and baker at Holme Bcaiicourt did not 
stem particularly anxious to supply us with bread and 
meal witliout rcmuiiciMlion, and were even su incon¬ 
siderate as to hint about the payanent ot past debts. I 
think 1 had an idea that pretty dresses and rich food, 
and all that sort of tiling, came spontaneously ; at all 
events 1 had no experience of the want of money, nor 
iiuicli knowledge of the world, for I was only eighteen 
(Charlie, looking over my shoulder, rem.irks that I 
need hardly write that so contemptuously, since it .all 
happened “only” two years ago ; but I dare say 1 was 
innocent even beyoiui my years); and Charlie was not 
much better; so the aw.dvening was a great shock, 
and-for two or three weeks we were plunged into the 
deepest despair, mourned over the supine behaviour of 
Charlie’s giuirdians m never having had him taught 
the means whereby to earn liis bread, and in.ide our¬ 
selves altogether wretched ; after which, feciing that a 
few weeks more of such misery would shorten our 
lives and consign us to an early grave—or /u',> early 
graves, as Charlie more correctly exjiresscd it—we 
began to grow more resigned to the inevitable, and 
to keep up ouf spirits m spite of everything--a much 
more easy and agreeable proceeding than yielding 
to despair when one is eighteen, and one's luisband 
twenty-three. 

And here I must just pause to say that the poor 
dear fellow added a good deal to the imh.appiness of 
those niiser.able weeks by his own self-reproaches. He 
had suddenly become aware of the lalher rrushmg 
fact that he had married .a wife without the means 
of keeping her, and was diviiled between denun¬ 
ciations of his own beastly sehlsliiiess (.is he was 
pleased to call it) and wonder th.il papa could C'.or 
have been so blind as to trust me .mil my li.i])- 
pincss 10 the keeping of a genteel p.iuiHT. To tell 
the luUh, I liave privately ihoiighl lhai my U's])eeled 
father was only loo gl.ui to gel one of Ins six d.iiighteis 
married off at any price, and perli.ip-> iboiighl niy lot 
as Cli.irlie’s wife could hardly be nion' prei.iiious than 
it already was as sixth daughter of a lialf p.iv majci- 
gencral with no private inromi' wh.ileici. However, 
be this as it may, I w.is only thankful he had never 
thrown any obMade in the w;iy of our happine>s; and 
I at last succeeded in conviiicing M.'islci Charlie that 
I would far. /irr rather starve with him than live in 
luxury without him, and aficr lli.it money troubles 
seemed comparatively c-isy to bear. 

Attached to the Court there wen; two old serv.mts 
whose ages were commonly reported to l>c somelliing 
fabulous, and whose pi-cscnw; about the place dated 
far back beyond the memory of man-“m.iii ” being 
Charlie. For beings so ancient they were remarkably 
hale and vigorous ; they h.ad served Charlie’s great¬ 
grandfather, and were simple cnougli to fancy that the 
honour of serving a Beaucourl far outweighed any 
such paltry considerations ;is wages—which indeed 
they could not have enjoyed for the last twenty 
years—and so b.id clin;; to the Cmirt ibroiigh 'di 


its reverses, and now ruled it and us. Steven, the 
old mtm, acted as butler, gardener, and general 
f.ictotum; while Mrs. Susan- who 1 suppose never 
had a surname, as I never had the p!c.i.siire of 
hearing it—was housekeeper, cook, liousem.iid, and 
general liomcslic; for to luive allowed a lieaucoiiit 
to do the lightest piece of work would, in licr «*yes, 
have been the crowiimg stroke of humiliation. She 
never we.iried of telling me long tales of the splen¬ 
dours of departed Beaucourls—though I very ollcn 
xvearied of hearing them—and seemed so fait with 
all their doings and sayings that I sometimes iiu lined 
to liehcve in the popular report of her age, .iiid ihmk 
she imisl have served the lirst Dame iSeaucoiirt of 
them all. 

This same Mrs. Susan came upon me one gloomy 
afternoon in November, as I stood in the picture- 
gallery womlering whether any of those great- 
giandmammas of (Jharbe's were ever so worried 
about their daily bread as I w as. 1 had just in¬ 
formed them wratlifully that they were a set of 
simpering idiots to stare down at me m that 
smirking, imbecile way, when 1 heard si step, and 
turning, railicr startled lest my impolite rcmaiks liad 
brought one of them down out of her frame to avenge 
the insult, 1 saw Mrs. Susan. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Ch.’idcs, ilicy’re a grand family, tlie 
Beaucourls,” said slie, nodding her grim olil tiead 
at the rows of pictures, and causing ihereliy the 
border of her mob - cap to tlutler in .i ghostly 
m.i niter. 

“Were they, Mrs. Susan I answered calmly, not 
])aiticularly atfected by a f.ict which I had heaul some 
lifteen limes a day since I made her acijuaintance. 

“They «/•<■, as you were pleased to remaik,’’ she 
retorted, with additional gnmness. 

1 was r.itlier provoked, as 1 had not remarked any¬ 
thing of the sort, ami could not very well see in wh.it 
the gi.iiiileiiv of the present llcaucourts consisted ; so 
i said, rather mockingly— 

*■ To be sure, Mrs. Sus.ui ! we lleaiicourts of to-d.iy 
are overpoweringly gr.mtl, I .idniit. The only pity is, 
our gr.iiidcur does not appear to strike the vulgar 
public." 

“ I w.is speaking of the Ueaiicourts, Mrs. Charles,” 
said slie, with dignity ; “not of those persons who arc 
only lleaiicoiirls by alli-mcc.’’ 

.And as iliis uiiexpcited homc-Uirusl quite rendered 
me dumb, she ronlinued severely - 

“ And if they arc under a doiid just now—and 1 
must say yon should be the last person to taunt tlicm 
with that, Mrs. Charles—they are a grand family still, 
and will ho^ up their heads with the proudest in the 
hand when once the Trc.asurs is found.” 

“ What treasure ? ” 1 cried, forgetting in my excite¬ 
ment that this odious old woman had dared to say I 
was not a Ueaiicourt. lint she was gone before I could 
stop her; and going down-stairs in high dudgeon, I 
found dinner ready and Charlie waiting. 

Out of the dozen public rooms at the Court, we had 
chosen this little faded boudoir for a dining-room and 
due.vii’g i-ioiii combined, partly because it war in 
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better repair and less {'hostly than the others, and 
partly because—oh, poverty-stricken lieaucourts !— 
it was smaller and required less fuel to warm it. 

The firc-liglit and the candlc-lij'lit danced together 
over the damask hangings that had once been blue, 
and dashed on the carved furniture that was black 
and shining with age; it ht up Charlie’s brown mous¬ 
tache as he sat by the fire, and rested with a cheerful 
glow on the dinner-table, with its fine old damask 
cloth, its old-fashioned silver, and delicate old china 
- a bit of which would have rejoiced the heart of a 
modern lesthetc—wliich wc used every day, because 
wc were too poor to buy another set. 

The table certainly neciled all its china and silver, 
for it held very liillc else indeed. 1 looked longingly 
at the two small mutton chops on the great dish, 
from which Steven took the cover with as grand 
a nourish as if it had contained a boar’s heau at the 
very least. 

“ The smallest chop for me, dearest,” I said quickly. 
“1 am not hungry to-night, and—and 1 don't think 
mutton agrees with me.” 

Charlie looked .at me with a vain attempt at stern¬ 
ness. “ You wicked child I ” said he in a voice which 
tried to be severe and failed utterly. “ Where do you 
expect to go to if you tell such fibs ? Don’t you sup¬ 
pose J can see through you ? ’’-••and immediately put 
the largest chop on my pl.ite. 

“ Do you know,” I said, “I am beginning to think 
that perhaps excursions through wet grass, and 
over sharp rocks, and .all that sort of tiling are 
not conducive to the preservation of one’s ward¬ 
robe. 1 haven’t a ilm-nt dress left of my trous¬ 
seau : they’re all gone lo rags liiil ilii.? one, and 
it’s doing the best it can to follow their example ; 
wliile that co;it—and u’s your last, as i very well 
know—is more comfortable tlum it was but leSs 
elegant. However, I’ve one comfort . ^^lteIl 'hese 
things go wc have a last resource. Do you know 
there .rrc wardrobes, and cupl)o.iuls, and chests up¬ 
stairs filled with the faded vaniiie'' of v<uir m.dc 
and female ancestors ? And upon those wc can f.dl 
when our present garments a’re no more. I a.-siiic 
you 1 am most anxious to begin. You never .saw 
anything like the velvets and brocades!—.nut such 
lace! yellow as saffron I ” 

“ Perhaps you might wasli it clean again,” suggested 
Monsieur Charles. 

“ Perhaps I inighi! Did any one ever hear the like 
of that ? . How like a man! No, my dear sir, I shall 
not wasli it clean again, since its dirtiness is its 
especial charm. Have you finished your chop? 
That’s right, for I’ve something to impart wluch 1 
would not tell you before lest it should spoil your 
appetite. Did you enjoy that chop, dear? 1 hope 
so, for 1 fear much it’s tlic last you will ever cat.” 

Charlie laid down his knife and fork, and rcg.irded 
me attentively. 

“liecause,” I continued, “ Mrs. Susan came to me 
this morning with those very chops off wliicli wc have 
just dined, and said, with her usual severity, ‘ If you 
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please, Mrs. Charles, Mr. Jones has brought these, and 
says they’re the last you’ll have from him till liis bill's 
paid, and that pretty quick.’" 

'• And what did you say?” 

“ I said, ‘ That is very rude of Mr. Jones, Mr.s. 
Susan, and you may tell linn so from me ; and also 
that until he much improves his present style of ad- 
dress*! must deny myself the pleasure of receiving his 
messages.’ ” 

“ No! did you really ? How jolly of you ! What 
did Mrs. Susan say to that?” 

“She said nothing at all, but she walked off with 
such a delighted face. Horrid Mr. Jones ! ” 

“Brute! What a pity it isn't a few hundred years 
ago, and I could have called my faithful band to¬ 
gether and ridden down lo my village of Holme Beau- 
court to chastise him for liis impudence. Ah ! those 
WiTc' jolly times! ” 

“ Holme lieaucourt used to belong to the Beau- 
courts, didn’t it, Clmrlic ? ” 

“ Yes, and all the country round, as far as you can 
see; but an ancestor of mine-that beggar with the 
scarred face in the picture-gallery—broke the entail 
and sold .all but the house and park, and the next heir 
but one entailed what was left. I believe I would sell 
the whole place to-morroiv and emigrate, but my heir, 
who is about my fifty-second cousin, you know, won’t 
bear of sm.isliing the entail ; so there’s no w.iy, that 1 
can see, of raising a farthing, and what wc are lo do 
Heaven only knows.” 

“ What a pity wc are not fowls of the air!’’ 

“ Yes, bill if that gambling ancestor of mine had not 
sold bis-paternal acres, wc should be vastly better off 
to-d.iy. The soil has run out, but it only needs a litilc 
doctoring to be as good as any in the kingdom ; and if 
I b.id it now, and a few thousands to lay out on it, 

1 .‘.Iknild m.du: my fortune in a few years. However, 
it', no use spccul.iling what 1 would do.” And my 
boy stilled a sigh. 

.Sloven enfcicd and removed the dinner-things, with 
a pomp and dignity which were truly ludicrous ; 

( h.iilie sat over the fire, deep in meditation; and I 
waiulored .iroimd the room, looking at the faded old 
“ I’.oek' of lleauty,’’ with their pictures of simpering 
fenr'-s in .<.ve//r/i' dresscs ; and stopping lo dr.iw my 
h.tiul ov the u-llow keys of the old spinnel, on which 
Chailies gre.il great-gr.uitlinamnia might have per- 
foimcd licr prim pieces of music to Uie adimr.iiioii of 
some attendant cavalier, who probaldy did not laugh 
disrespectl-..)' • • I did at the faim jingle. 

Presently I grew tired, and wandering to the fire¬ 
place, 1 threw myself down by Charlie’.s feel. 11 c put 
ills arm around me, ami we stared together into tlie 
red coals. 

“Charlie,” I said, at last, resting my head against 
the brown velveteen sleeve that w.is growing so very 
shabby, “Charlie, Mrs. .Susan made rather an odd 
remark to-day. She said the Beauemirts would hold 
up their heads again when once the Treasure was 
found. What in the world did she mean ?” 
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kKMUNERATIVii EMPEOViVlENTS I'OR CEN'n.liWOMEN. 

Ijy OUR SPECIAI. COKRESrONDENT. 


N the M.i^iizine for Fcbniary 
(p. 175) we mcnlional llic 
“Ladies.’ School of Tech¬ 
nical Needlework and 
Dressmakinj',” 15, Dorset 
Street, W. This School, 
which w.is established ei;;ht 
\cars ajjo, has just now 
l|l^ronlilluctl its work. 'I'he 
cliief rciison of this discoii- 
tiiui.ince is, that the result 
of the scheme has not 
realised the wishes and 
liin of the chief |>ioinoter of iU Let me quote 
he words of a lady (the lion. .Sccietary of the 
Jehool during its existence) written at the close of 
ler undcilakmg :l.ooking back to the sanguine 
.nticipaiiuiis of providing .1 good opening for the 
aiiployment of geiillewoiiieii with nliiiii the Society 
larted, I must acknuwli’dgc that the results are 
lisa|)po!nling.” ‘‘ It is noi as icg.iids the openings 
or work that we were too sanguine. There we iinder- 
■sliniated the possilhlilies that were then and still arc 
levcloping for tliose able to grasp them. Alas ! it was 
uir faith in the energy and capability of those to 
vliom work means lire.ul, which has not been jiistiticd. 
tffeied instinction under circumstances made as easy 
.s possible, with a due r-g;ird for business, geiille- 
v'Oiiieii, with rare exeeptmis, have proved reluctant to 
cave their ordmaiy grooves and to ni.ikc any sacriticc 
if lime ainl money lor training 1 Wiiereas they have 
ivailcd themselves of the advantages offered by ones 
aid twos, they might have been t.tughl and employed 
jy tweiilies.” 

1 have tpioted the above remarks at length, because 
hey hut re-echo those 1 have made from time to lime 
IS to the desir.diilily of thoroiigimcss m wh.itever 
)ceu])ati(in we undertake. These renruks also testify 
hat the demand for salisl.irtory woik is giealer than 
he supply; and they draw .mention to the fact that 
he failure in gaining rennmeratinn is owing to the 
ack cither of energy to make the attempt, or of steady 
lerseverance when on the road towards allaininent. 

It is said by some people tliat it is impossible for 
'cnllewumen to make dressmaking a remunerative 
imploymcnt, as they have not the i-e«|uisite capital for 
:ommciiceinent; satisfarlory profits, they aver, cannol 
)e made unless materials are sii[>plivd as well as 
vork done. All this, no doubt, is true ; but there arc 
nany salaried jiusls in the United Kmgilom, and some 
0 be found in •other couniiies, which a thorough 
tnowlcdgc of dressmaking would obtain. A few weeks 
igo inquiries were being made for a gentlewoman 
'ap;ible of te.aching dressmaking thoroughly well, to 
;o out to India m connei iibn with a iiii'Monary cstab- 
ishntent, with the view of starting a business and to 
each needlework to the natives. 

4 here is no doubt that a fair living could Ije 


obtained by work of this kind at home or elsewhere. 
1 gave suggestions on this subject ui my paper in the 
June number of this Magazine (p. 434), .md therefore 
I need not say more on it now. 1 wdl only add 
that Miss Kedmond, who lias worked more than .six 
years in the Dressmaking department at the SdionI in 
Dorset Street, now that the Insiiiuiion is closed has 
begun business at 9, Duke Street, .Manchester Squaic, 
\V., where she will give lessons in cutting out and 
making up dresses to ladies wishful to learn. 

The terms for six cutting out and eight workroom 
le.ssons arc two guineas when l.iken in a cl.iss. 
The pupils bring their own n).it(‘ri.ils, and after 
making one dress would, under instructions, find little 
if any difficulty in making oihers. 'J'hc terms for three 
months’ in.structions are five guineas. I’upiis will be 
received into the workroom for si.x months in return 
for ihcir services; after that time they could remain 
at a salary according to their capabilities. 

The Liverpool “ i.)ccoralive Needlework Societ}’," 
mentioned in the February number (p. 175), no longer 
exists, as the promoters could not tind sale for the 
work when done. The licad-workcr gives lessons, I 
am told, at 4t, Carrington Street, Liverpool. Her 
charge for instruction in embroidery' i.s half-a-crown 
per lesson, and less in proportion for a coursa 

l.eforc turning away from the subject of iicccllcwork 
1 will.mention some ideas. It is the custom now with 
ni.iny pianists to draw the upright piano away from 
the wall ag.iinst which it stands, and thus the back of 
the instrument is brought into view ; this is usually not 
ornamental, and therefore very often a cover is thrown 
over it. One such cover 1 saw was made of broad 
snips of claret doth alternated with broad strips of 
white sheeting. On the latter material flowers, birds, 
and biitlcrtlies were placed in close and harmonious 
juxtaposition: these decorations were cut out of 
cidomie. were then fixed on the groundwork, and 
afterwards thickly worked over w'ith embroidery silks. 
'I'liis style of work also looks well for snf.i blankets. 
Covers for gntnd pianos arc .also used, to be put on 
when the instrument is at rest; these covers arc made 
to fit llic piano; tJtcy look Ix'st when m.aile of one 
colour, with the cm broidery on the hanging bonier mil\. 

It m.iy be remembered that in a former p.npcr 1 
spoke of, and gave particulars about, I’haniiacy as a 
possible employment. For the eiicoiiragenient of the 
timid and faint-hearted, I must now relate tli.it six 
ladies have lately distinguished themselves ,is students 
in the South London College of Chemistry ; they have 
been .stmlying there with a view to pass the c\- 
aininalion of the Pharaiaceulicai Society. The oM 
saying in the country used to be, that the druggist s 
shop was the only one wheie every shilling taken 
i-.irncd elcvnipemv fur the mnsier; the higher renii 
will not allow tliis high rate of percentage to remain 
as profit, but the remuneration will be beyond the 
ux’erage of a woman’s ordinary earnings. 
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MKDICAI, STt/DKN 

UY dr. ANDKKVV WILSON, r.K.S.E., 

t lK medical student north of 
the Tweed may be described 
as a somewhat different beinjj 
from Ills neighbour of the 
south, both in respect of the 
manner of lus education, and of 
the relation lie bears to the edu¬ 
cating body from which he derives 
his mental sustenance. In Eng- 
L'lncl, the student of medicine, 
save at Oxford or Cambridge and 
It Manchester, attaches himself to 
ital possessing a medical school, 
he receives his education. At 
the two former scats of learning just named, the student 
becomes a member of a University, and his studies arc 
conducted, as in Scotland, largely within the Univereity 
walls, or at any rate under the shadow and aegis of 
Alma Mater. Tlic English student is popularly said 
tt> “ walk the hospitals,'’ and the jihruse is descriptive 
enough of his professional life. Itut the hospital 
is merely the school at wliich the re'inisite training 
is received. The stamp which that training receives 
is given at present only by certain “ licensing 
bodies,’’ of which the Universities, the Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians, and the Apothecaries’ 
Society are the English representatives. 

For cx.implc, the English medical student may 
elect to appear before llie lAamining Hoard of the 
University of London, m which case he will receive, 
when his examinations have been passed, the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine fM. 15 .>. Later on, 
he may aspire to the higher degree of M.l). itself. 
If, on the contr.xry, the student appears before 
the College of .Surgeons of England, he will end 
a successful studcnt-cnie<;r by li.iving the letters 
‘‘M.K.C.S.E,” attached to his name, these initials 
standing for “Member of liic Royal College of 
Surgeons of Imglaiid.” By further examination, or 
by hnnorar)' advancement, he may iilliniately become 
a Fellow of the College {K.R.C..S. 1 . The Royal College 
of Physicians of London similarly grants a dinlnnia 
(T-.R.C.P.) entitling its owner to practise medicine, 
and the Apothecaries’ .Society grants after cxamin.alion 
its licentialeship |L..S.A.). At Oxford, Cambridge, 
iincl l.)urham the degrees of M.B. and M.l). arc 
granted after examjimiion, as at London University. 

When we cross the Tweed, however, we begin to 
detect certain important differences in the routine of 
medical education from that which obtains south of 
the f.imous stream. In Edinburgh Jhere exist Koy.d 
Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians as in London, 
and these bodies grant diploin.is as do tlicir English 
congeners. In (llasgow, the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons is also cmjKiweiYd to give a qiialiUca- 
tion to pr.mtise medicine and surgery. But it is un¬ 
questionably in the Universities and their affiliated 
“Medical Schools” that the renown of Scottish medical 
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education is vested, and the differences between the 
training of south <and north will best be noted if wc 
first endeavour to gain some idea of the nature and con¬ 
stitution of the Universities of Scotland. Four ancient 
scats of learning exist north of ilie Tweed. Tliesc 
are the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrew’s. The latter University, being only 
partially equipped in its Medical Faculty, may tx? left 
out of consideration when discussing the education of 
medical students ; although St. Andrew's, at the same 
time, is fully empowered to grant mccticai oegrees likr 
its neighbour Universities. The remaining three seat' 
of learning, at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
possess, as most readers know, flourishing Faculties in 
Arts, Law. Divinity, and Medicine. The primary dif¬ 
ference between the Scottish medical student and his 
English neighbour may be said to exist in the fact that 
the University whose classes he .attends not merely 
educates him. but examines him, and grants him his 
degrees likewise. 

Under the shadow of the Scottish Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow we find the “Medical 
Schools.” These are associations of medical teachers, 
possessing class-rooms, museums, (S,c., fully equipped 
for the purpose of teaching all the subjects in¬ 
cluded in the medical ciirriculuiii. Alihougli existing 
itulcpendenily of the incdic;il jirofessors wiihin the 
University walls, these “ cxlra-miiral ” teachers are 
mostly affiliated to ilic University itself. That is to 
.say, a student, within certain limilalions, is at liberty 
to attend cither the lectures of .1 Professor in the 
University, or those given by the lecturer in the out¬ 
side school of iiiedirinc. The adv.tiUages ol this 
system are manifest. The friendly rivalry between 
the University and the extra-mural lecturers tends to 
stimiilale the progress of research, and the luiv.incc of 
te.acliiiig-power; whilst the presence of a gre.-il body 
of qu.ditk'd to.tclicrs gives a prcstii^i- t<i the Scottish 
schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow which has extended 
far and wide over the civilised world. 

I.ikc the Arts student, (he young “ Medical ” is in 
Scotland utterly free from any supervision oiitsiile the 
“college” w,ills. As a rule, he resides in “lodgings," 
where a more or less moilieily landlady looks after 
his crcatuic coinlbrls, and supervises his domestic 
arrangciiients. This free, and iinfotlered existence 
extends to the matter of dress ; for no iicademic 
costume distinguishes the Scottish medical studenl. 
Gown and cap arc unknown in the north, save 01 high 
days, when gradu.ation takes place. In Glasgow 
University, the Arts students wear a short gown of red 
fl.iiincl. picturesque enough in appearance when new, 
but s.ully lacking in a-sthetics when old and begrimed 
with the dust of class-rooms, or when lorn and tattered 
with the fr.ay of friendly squ.abb!cs, or with the major 
efforts of a rectorial election. The Glasgow mcdic.al 
student has no distinctive garb, and hence, as in 
London itself, the medical student in the notlh moves 
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iilioiit uiilun^st the citizens, unknown as to his pro- 
Jc.ssioii, save pvrh.ip.s for the note-books he carries, or 
for the liiijje stick wliicli must be ranked amongst one 
of the .statutory properties ” of student-life. The utter 
lack of ;iny outside supervision of Scottish students 
has been over and over again made the subject of 
remark. There can be no doubt that there are two 
sides to this, as to every other question of the kind. 
But I incline to think that at least the University 
aiilhorities might institute a system of “common 
halls” where board .and residence might be pro¬ 
vided for students at nominal rates, or a system .if 
authoritatively recognising apartments or lodgings 
.adapted for student-life. Alma Mater in Scotland 
seems to absorb tlic student’s fees, as in return it 
affords him the means of acquiring knowledge ; but 
beyond this, the medical or oilier student has no further 
cl.aim on the University or Medical Scliool. A youth 
from a strange land, or it m.ay be from a Scottish 
county', who comes to Kdinbiirgh or (Basgow to 
prosecute his studies, is largely left to his own 
resourees in these cities. He may be taken ill, or he 
may die, and at the most the affair of illness or death 
is none of the University’s business, hut ciilircly a 
private .affair. It is fortunate th.it in sludent-Iife there 
are very few rases in which a man has no friends. 
My exi>criencc goes to show that there certainly 
exist as warm friendshtps amongst medical stuilents 
as amongst any class of human beings. .And in 
cases of illness or other emergency, it is this friend¬ 
ship wiiicli as often as not comes to the rescue, .and 
ministers to tlic uilmeiils wliicli have l.iid the student 
low. All (ho same, th« question of some outside 
supervision for Scottish students deserves serious 
coiisKleiMtion ; and it is a question in which the 
initiative must and should be taken by the students 
themselves. 

The daily life of (he Scottish mcdieat student vanes 
Willi each Mage of his studies. The freshm.in who 
h.is just passed the " I'reliiiiiiiary'’evamiiiatioii in 
gcner.il education, wlilch awaits eacli .student on his 
entrance (o professional studies, will dircrt Ins atten¬ 
tion m summer to bot-iny and iiatiir.il Inslory. Marly 
in the morriing—at 8 a-in. in f.ict—crowds of students 
may be seen m Edinburgh, wending their w.ay to the 
Botanic (lardcns of the city, in the oiass-room attached 
to which the Professor of Botany delivers his lectures. 
In (ilasgow. the Professor lectures at present within 
the College buildings, but the Jiot.inic (hirdcns .ire 
within an easy w.ilk of the University, .and the student 
in either city possesses the immense advantage of 
Ixang able to sup])lcment instruction in the class by 
demonstration in the garden. His zoological lectures 
usually t.akf pl.ice later m the tl.ay, and his first 
summer session, extending from isl May to the end 
of July, iluis serves to introduce him to the great field 
of biology, of which he becomes a more specialised 
cultivator in after-years. He h.as a three months’ 
vacation ere the winter .session demands his return to 
the city, The latter session Wgins in each November 
and ends in March, leaving thus a muiitlis interval 
Ijetween e.\ch winter and eath summer session. Ana¬ 
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tomy and chemistry form (he bulk of the student's 
studies during lii-s first winter session, ami then also 
he begins to familiarise luiusclt with the work of the 
hospital wards. The dissecting-room cl.iims him for 
a considerable portion of ins first winter session, and 
scientific interest soon overcomes and dispels .my 
symptoms of disgust with which ir.icliiional repugnance 
may* have invested the labours of dissection. The 
hospital work affords an incre.'isingly interesting and 
practical field of instruction as the years of student- 
itfe pass. The student finds the “hospitals” of the 
north named “ infirmaries; ” and in each Scottish city 
there is to be found at least one institution rivalling 
or in some cases surpassing a large London hospital in 
size and appointments, and provided with every known 
means for '* the relief of man’s estate.” The crowd of 
students pours into the infirmary each day at noon, 
and assorts itself out into contingents, one of which 
accompanies each physician and surgeon on the daily 
visit to the wards. The operating theatre and post¬ 
mortem room contribute each their useful and neccs- 
sary meed of instruction to the student. As time 
passes, he may become successively “dresser” and 
“clerk,” and finally, when qualified, “house-surgeon” 
or “house-physician” in the “infirmary.” 

Tlic years of student-life in Scotland pass quicklv 
enough for most lads, and the four years of apprentices 
ship, so to speak, are usually extended to five, on 
account of the increasing list of topics wliicli a full 
medical curriculum is now made to include. The 
closing scene of medical student-life in Scotland is 
as interesting an episode as any event in its history. 
Having passed his final examination, the student only 
aw’aits being “capped” by the Chancellor or Princi¬ 
pal of his University, to .appear before the world as 
the fuliy-fi«lg«l M.i). and C.M., B.ichelor of Medi¬ 
cine <tml Master in Siivgciy. 'I’he ceremony of 
“capping,” or “giailiiation.” in the north corresponds, 
of course, to “commemoration” at Oxfoul or Cam¬ 
bridge. In Scotland the gniduatioii takes place either 
in (he Universityilsclf, or in some public hall adapttxl 
to hold a Urge .nidience. Securing his gown and 
hood at the clothier’s, the gradiiand makes his w.ay on 
the appnmlod day to the robing-room. Here he is 
invested with the black gown, made after the fashion 
of th.it worn by the Cambridge M.A. On his shoulders 
is placed the distinctive hood, which for the Bachelor¬ 
ship of Medicine in Edinhiirgh is of black silk lined 
with crimson silk, bordered wiili wliitc fur. The 
(ilasgow M.B. wears a hood of bl.ick cloth lined with 
scarlet silk, whilst St. Andrew’s gives its M.B. a hood 
of crimson silk or cloth with .x white satin lining, and 
Aberdeen a bUrk silk hood lined with ntiiison silk. 
The graduands i.ikc their places in the li.ill, and then 
approaching the Chancellor of the University, and 
bowing the head, each student is tmirhed by the 
mystic “cap.” He retires after the capping to dis¬ 
robe, and thence he passes into the world of active 
life, possibly feeling regret that the stiiiieiit-days arc 
ended for ever m one sense ; but, if he is wise, reflect¬ 
ing that, to excel m ills profession, he must continue, 
a learner and a student to the end. . 



nOMESTlC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


BV MRS. WARRKN. 
HRST. 

OMICSTIC training 
resembles the train¬ 
ing for any profes¬ 
sion or trade. It is 
not every boy or girl 
that can become an 
expert in any stated 
employment. Excel¬ 
lence comes only of 
inborn capability of 
fiillilment which each 
possesses, and which 
can be trained to 
perfection. Percep¬ 
tion enters the brain 
quickly, intelligence 
but slowly ; an observant boy or girl sees a thing 
done, waiclies how it is done, and promptly asks 
“Why it Is so done.^” The reply too often comes, 
“Don't ask questions; children should be seen, not 
heard,” and thus the mlclligenl faculty is coldly nipped. 
The doer of the work is probably unable to reply to 
the child's question, “Why?” He or she follows 
some one plan unci is a slave to a fixed idea : cannot 
even tell why any work is done in a particular way 
and no oilier. 

In domestic training there arc a thousand mutters 
about which young intelligence is slow to absorb or to 
sec clcai ly “ the why ” of them. Hence the necessity 
ofatcaclier wlio knows from exjKTience the “ins” 
and “outs” of a ihing done or to be done. One 
who can clearly and fully explain a subject, even 
though it be the perfect but simple work of boiling a 
potato or cooking a chop, is, although in lowly place, 
of the helpers of the world, never its slaVe. 

There arc doubtless many house-mothers competent 
to teach domestic training, but the pupils far exceed 
them, 

A child’s education bi*gins at three months old. the 
moment it knows its parents from other people, then 
from this time it is quite capable of being trained to 
loving, intelligent obedience ; or if left to itself will, 
slowly but sincly, degenerate into a tyrant and house¬ 
hold iwsL 

(Jbedicncc is the great law of progress, human and 
divine, and a mother who cannot guide a child to that 
end is certainly not a good house-mother. We use 
this term because a woman has lt)e control of a servant 
or servants, and is, or should !«, in the mutter of 
training, a good example, and a refuge to them in 
distress, ,md is ilu-relorc not a mother by relationship, 
but only ;is perlams lo (In- house and its management. 

A young child's perceptions and impressions are 
clear, active, and lasting, for the ii ipressions of child¬ 
hood and youth often remain till tac hist moments of 
life, 'i'lie ihicc great fuu idations ui>on wliicb the 
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superstructure of training should be Iniill are truth¬ 
fulness, obedience, and punctuality ; and, strange to 
say, without these even cookery will be a failure. 
Weights and measures must be true, no weights and 
measures of “guess work,” and to questions connected 
with cookery, if the replies be not true, no reliance can 
be placed on a person’s conduct if unwatched, and 
there is no honc-st principle. 

These three virtues a child should be t.mght simul- 
taneously, not in the way of teaching a lesson, but in 
the love and watchfulness, care and example of the 
mother, lleforc the child can speak it can intui¬ 
tively discern truth in the actions of those about 
it, and later on with a deeper impression, such as 
if a thing piomiscd is withhold, or an act forbidden 
is yet permitted to be done. So, little by little, 
here and there, a child’s character is built for evil or 
good. Domestic training cannot begin too early. 
The wee things can be taught to play in setting a 
store ciipbo.anl in order, to un|u(:k stores, to lake care 
of twine, of paper and nails, to have a place for every¬ 
thing, and lo understand (in play) that if there is not 
a place just made for everything, things cannot be put 
away pro}K'ily. If this instruction grows with their 
growth- -and it is sure to do so by h.abit—how much 
comfort in a home there will bo when the little one 
is a woman ! 

Tlie regular roiilinc of a mother’s work in the 
kitchen after breakfast should l>e shared by the child, 
and the inslrucliotis given to a young servant will not 
be for licr cars alone, the child will .share it. It won’t 
understand much at first, neither will the servant, but 
by reiteration, repealing this and that over .again, 
knowledge enters the brain, however young and in¬ 
experienced. It is also good to let a child have her 
own brushes and dusters, and he taught (.is play) to 
keep her own bed-room clean, or a certain part of a 
nursery. A mother’s watchful eye will teach her 
child to have corners clean before the middle of a 
room is swept. A proper method of dusting should be 
observed. The room sliould not be s^vept with the 
windows and doors open, but sliut, and for Uie reason 
that tlic dust in sweeping would, with windows open, 
fly out of the <loor to the pass.ige oi on lo tjie fmnilurc, 
which, however, should lirst h.u'c Imri cotton wia|)|HTs 
put on ; but if the door and windows be shut, and 
.after sweeping the rooms the dust be left lo settle 
for ten minutes—still with closed doors and windows 
— the dusting process can thou be gone through 
by first wiping off the dust carefully, shaking the 
(luster out of the window, and then caicf.i.ly going 
over the process again. 'I'lie dust will not have been 
fliitlered from one place to another, but will have been 
removed altogether. ;\iui, last of all, the wraiipers are 
to be shaken, and folded with (lie dean surface inside, 
and put in (heir place. All this may be d me in the 
way of “ helping raoilicr.” 


CHAPTER TIIK 
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Chiltlreft soon lire of toys, there is no satisfactory 
result; and whatever grown persons may think of 
the wee ones, tliey arc in their own conceit little men 
and women, and like to disport themselves accord¬ 
ingly ; they like to be helpful, to be of importance, and 
to be thought important. 


work, and indeed be kept out of mischief, which is 
merely improperly dirccieil energy. 

Either girl or Iwy is delighted to meddle with a lire, 
and it is a good plan to sliow them how to build one 
in two ways, each on a useful principle, literally 
“scientilic,'’masmuch as c.’.<h is adapted to the pur- 



‘l’I.E.\SANT SKKVICK. IS WIIKN <lMC KNOUS HOW To I.TNI'Kl! IT SI<Il.Ur|,|,Y ” (/. .^8) 


hfonday mornings always bring the liiien-soriing 
and setting clown for the laundress ; and the clean 
things need overlooking as to want of billions, tapes, 
ind mending fractures in the wash. A child may be 
brought to tind amusement in the woik, and in due 
lime to become a real help. The mistake that mothers 
make is, they don't want to be troubled with a child 
while their work is in progress. Uf course the i tiikl’s 
liclp is none, but ofientimes a hindrance, yet the 
probable future should never be forgotten, for only in 
ihi| way can a child be properly taught domestic 


pose n‘(|iiircd of ii, and “ si icncc " is the best adapta¬ 
tion of means to a given end. In one case a lire is 
kindled on nearly ilie top of the grate; that is,.nfler clear¬ 
ing away the remains of the former (ire and brushing 
the dust from it, the gr.ile is lillcd nearly to the lop bar 
wilh large ciiuki'. ;md small nibblc-ioal, then the 
paper and sticks aie lod on tiiis, and finally rubhle- 
eoal on the lop of the slu ks. After lighting the slicks 
the coal burns briskly on the top with considerable 
fl.mie, aftei wards burns slowly downwards, and must 
not be stirred; in this way water is readily heated fur 
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be»l-rooin R-quircmenu. and the tire rapidly becomes 
spiiKikclcssly clear lor cookery purposes ; but if the 
oven IS to be licaicd, llieii llie fire musl be so built as 
to kindle quickly at the lower jwrt of the jiratc, but it 
will take a lonj; time to make it clear at the to|>. Of 
course this is for open grates and not for kitcheners ; 
open grates or ranges arc more prevalent in country 
places than kitcheners. • 

A little girl might be taught when very young the 
right principles of domestic work ; be taught to 
wash breakfast-things in very hot water, and as each 
article is washed to plunge it, while hot, into cold 
water, thus to be certain that the china will be clean, 
as it cannot be by any other method. 

Glasses should be ivashcd in cold water, never in 
warm, unless milk has been put in tiiein, or custards, 
and then, after washing them m warm water, each 
must be rinsed in cold. And the reason for this that 
hot water never cleans the glass. And also if it were 
permitted careless servants would put a glass under 
a lap of boiling water, and so suddenly expand it 
that it would at once snap. And if it be actually 
necessary to put hot water into a tumbler, a very 
little should be poured into the glass so as to cause the 
thick part to become thoroughly heated before the linn 
part is so, otherwise the thin portion would expand by 
the heal and crack, while the linck part remained cold. 
Also a child might be taught that it i.s safe to put a 
glass on a hot hearth and let it get gradually warm, 
when lliere would be no clanger of its cracking, because 
the heat is equal throughout the glass. This is a lesson 
which a child will readily understand and probably 
never forget. It is in the A B C of domestic irunimg, 
the alphabet of *• How to do things properly," that ilie 
children may, without being awcare of it, learn invalu¬ 
able knowledge ; and whether they lake to domestic 
work or not, it is a knowledge of simple matters that 
they will licre.ifter reap advantage from, ami very 
particularly so in good cookery. 

*' Why must I lake medicine three days and stop 
three, mamma?” a little girl who was taking a liny 
dose of sulphur electuary (m other words, brimstone 
and honey) asked one day in our hearing. 

“ You will have to take it three days and stop three, 
and again take it fill you have taken it nine limes, ami 
then you will stop nine days, .and perhaps you might 
not have to take it any more.'’ 

"But why, mamma? Wliy can’t I lake it all at 
once ? ” 


“ for two very good reasons ; you imist stop from 
taking medicine for three days to prevent the .icciiiiui- 
lation of medicine in the slomacli, wlin.ij niiglil, il it 
did so accumulate, in the case of soini; kind of 
medicine, kill you chloral, for instance ; and for the 
second reason, that you are taking this medicine in 
very small doses to alter the state of your IjIoocI. An 
alterative it is railed, and if you take meilicine for 
more flian three days, it mixes itself so with the 
system or body that no good is derived from taking it.” 

The substance of this w.is repeated over and over 
again to the child, and it was never forgotten. There 
are so many trifling things in daily life which arrest a 
child's attention, that it is not diflicull, if the mother 
is competent to explain, to give such information as 
will be of infinite use to it in aftcr-Iifc. 

In the case of training a grown girl of fourteen or 
sixteen to house-management, the first thing is to find 
out if site lias any disposition to llie employment; that 
is, if she has patience to learn thoroughly, activity to do 
that (piickly which lias to be done, perseverance and 
exactness, which arc never salislicxl with half-measures, 
or “Thai ’ll do.’’ If she have not all these, she will 
never nuke a good hou-^e-moiher, or a good house¬ 
wife, or lx.' a blessing to her luisbaiul and cliildren. 

A girl must bring as much patience to the art of 
housewifery as she would bring to bear in learning 
music, in panumg, in sculpture, or m any oibcr art; 
but, unfortunately, those who are prolicient in these ac- 
roinplishmcnts rarely lake kindly to lliosc of domestic 
llie, which alone can make domestic happiness. 

Supposing that a girl, having received a p.issabic 
education without having been craiiimeil—for the latter 
is the dealb of all progress —chooses to become a good 
iiouse-manager, let lier commence wiili a pl.iu ad¬ 
mitting of mi ilevialions. Kiist and foremost is that 
of early rising, for by this lime is < ommaiideti, is 
found for everything ; it is literally “ laking Tune by the 
forelocL” lie is liie slave ; ihceailj risci is inasier. 
Wc are now supposing that the seuani is a girl, will¬ 
ing but imuniglil ; she is not a skilled servant, hut 
one whose doings the mistress or her dangliters must 
oversee and teach. Tins is u heavy burden if iicillicr 
be proficient in rookery, but with this knowletlgc the 
work m.iy be termed, and indeed becomes a variety of, 
play. I’icasanl service is wlien one knows how to 
render it skilfully ; and still pleasanter when one can 
improve upon skilful work. 

{T<’ A- cmu/udol.) 




HHS the painter saw his picture ; — 
I Hound a hcadlaittl slept the sea, 
Purple mists of morn enfohled 
Woods of pine, and birchen tree 


SOU). 

When at last 'twas done, a sir.mgcr 
fame, and looked in silent praise : 
“ Take my gol<l, and in my castle 
I will give It worthy place.’’ 


Then with loving zeal and labour 
Earnest, long, the painter wrought. 
That each curve, eai:h tender liming, 
Might show fair to other thought. 


Yet, though sweet the true approval, 
Though the guerdon was iiot small, 

In the twilight rest, how empty 
Seemed the space upon the wall ’ 

Kate Thompson Sizer. 
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uightning in a Cave. 

During a recent heavy thunderstorm, while guides 
were showing a party through the Liiray Cavern in 
Virginia, the liglitning struck the electric light wires 
and entered the cave, shattering the electric lamps 
and exploding among the bcautiM stalactites of the 
“ llridal Chamber.*’ The scene was like a pyrotechnic 
display, and the paity were rooted to the spot. When 
the tlischarge disappeared they were left in total 
darkness. 

An Electric Wire.Rope Railway. 

At llic \'icnna Klectrical Exhibition, there has been 
a wirc-ropc railway, in which the motive-power is elec¬ 
tricity. The line is raised in the air on posts over the 
roofs of some buildings, and coal-trucks aic trans¬ 
ported by it from the railway by the Danube to the 
Rotund,i or Exhibition building. The wire ropes, 
which serve as rails for the trucks, also convey the 
electric current to the electric motor on the locomo¬ 
tive, and the current is supplied by a stationary 
dynamo ;ii one end of the line. 

Wire Gauze Insoles. 

Two layer-, of wire gauze one above the other have 
been used in America as an advantageous siibsti- 
cute lor felt, rubber, or cork insoles. The gauze is 
placet! above the outsolc .uul is covered wiili canvas or 
leather to kec]) the sUn king irom touching it. Tlic 
mcslies of the gauze enchtse air, which is ;in esccllent 
non-conductor of heat, and the iiicl.il doe> not liaiboui 
the iiioisture of the oitlcr soil in wet wcaihei, or tlie 
perspiration of the skin. 

Liquid Bronze. 

Altempls have hitherto been made to produce bi on/c 
folmirs on noii-nielallic objects, hut these have hitherto 
required a prior jireparation of the surface, and the 
paint is, moreover, expensive. A cheap and effective 
bron/e or mctal-lnstvcti paint h.is, however, been dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Septimus Fursc, a decorative artist. 
The new paint has twelve distinct colours from red to 
blue, with any mmiber of combined tints. Its metallic 
lustre is very striking, and it can lie applied to porous, 
soft, or hard surfaces with equal facility. Any un¬ 
skilled person can apply it, as it is not thick. Wooden 
platters c.in Iw readily gilt by its means -, funiilure 
wood, organ-pipes, plaster of I’aris statuary, or iron 
work of all kinds can be made to resemble the more 
valuable metals with one or at most two coatings- 
I he paint is preservative as well as artistic. 

Willie upon this subject we may mention a new 
process ot mineral painting, which has been brought 
out in (iermany by Herr Adolph Kcim, of Munich. 
Spccinieiks of the work were purchased at the recent 
Nurcmlierg .Vrt Exhibition, for the Architccfiir.il Court 
of ^Jic bouth Kensington Exhibition. The work can 


be executed on glass, stone, iilc, wood, or (.aina-., .uul 
consists in tracing tlic onllnics on a grouiHi kept moist 
by spray, and filled in with moist colours fixed iiy ic- 
pcat^l sprays of potash watcr-gl.iss ; after which 
carbonate of ammonia and benzine arc applied to the 
surface. 

City Fire Alarms. 

A recent report shows that tiie ivlegr.ipluc fire* 
alarms introduced into the borough of Nottingham last 
M.irch by the National Telephone Company li.ivc been 
the mc«ans of saving much property, and perhaps some 
lives. The alarms en.ible the brigade to le.ivc the 
sUlion within «i minute .after the c;ill-bcll rings, thus 
allowing them to check the fire at its outset. We may 
also add that the bright system of alarms is found to 
work so well in London that the number of alarms is 
being increased. 

A Velocipede Sleigh. 

A utiicycle sleigh has been introduced by Mr. J. i). 
bray, .an American, and promises to become serviceable 
in America and Canada, where long-continued frosts 
arc the rule during the long winter months. It consists 
of a bicycle fr.imc wiili saddle, .supported by four sleigh 
runners, .and a central wheel or cycle, studded round its 
rim with spikes which bite the ice. Tliis is the driving 
wheel, .and it is turned by treadles in the ordinary way. 
'J'he two front skates, or runners, are made to slue 
rouiul at the will of the ilrtvcr in the act of steering. 

Iridescent Glass. 

It IS said that this beautiful ninnufacdiic originated in 
some glass-works in Itoheniia, to which the proprietor 
was returning after an absence. In order to celebr.iic 
his arriv.al, the wotkmcn lit liengal lights in the an¬ 
nealing furnaces, and the resiill was that all the pieces 
of glass in thefiiniaccs became iridescent. The soap- 
bubble colours are now produced by the vapour arising 
from a mixture of protoehlondc of tin, carbonate of 
baryta, and carbonate of stroiUia, wliicli is deposited 
on the hot glass before it goes into the anne.iling oven. 
They can be removed by liard nibbing. The .nitiqtic 
iridesrcnl glasses have become so by lapse ol iinie. 
Messrs. Clcmaiulol .ind Erciny have, however, mutated 
liicm successfully, and prodiircd a pearly lustre, like 
that of shells, by rhcmical means, im l'iding the use of 
hydroehloni- acid, under pressures of from four to six 
.atmospheres. 

A New Use for Blast-Furnace Slag. 

A ptitciU lins been .ipphed for In the rmted -States 
by y\. D. l-.lbei, loi the eoiiiersmii of this imilcrial into 
desiilplturised silic.ites. wliidi lie proposes to employ 
in the prothiciion of eliiua, siatu.iry, cement, &:e. The 
process is as follows,,—A Hessian criuible is tilled 
with sl.ig wool (formed by forcing steam through the 
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licniid sin"), and placed in a clear coal fire for about 
an hour. About midway jn the crucible is then found 
a mass of whitish soft silicate, containing some im¬ 
purities. This is pulverised and washed, and is then 
ready for use. In this state it can, when mixed with 
water, be cast into moulds, but, without the addition 
of a more aluminous clay, is not suflicicnlly tena¬ 
cious to be moulded by hand. The tenacity oT the 
material may, however, be greatly increased by treat¬ 
ing it with dilute sulphuric acid. Should the inventor 
succeed in obviating the difficulties whicli arc always 
present where iron exists in masses of porcelain, it is 
probable that this desulphurised silicate may prove a 
valuable article of conmicrcc. 



An Accident Ambulance. 

A new ambulance for the care of persons sulTcring 
from accident has been designed by Messrs Atkinson 
and Philipson. Fig. i represents the waggon. The 
axles are fitted with india-rubber ecilars to prevent 
noise and jarring. The springs are r‘ i ong but el.isiic ; 
the step at the back is long and broad ; the doors 
open outwards. In the floor of the ear is a grooved 
track to lioltl the wliccls of ilie stretcher or couch 
shown in Fig. 2. This couch is a convenient thing in 
itself; it is an 
ash framing 
holding a 
spring mat¬ 
tress and air- 
pillow. A pair 
of light wheels 
with india- 
rubber tyres 
are attaclicd, 
to enable the 
couch to be run along the lloor, say of a hospital, 
with speed. These wheels arc, however, detachable 
at will. A second stretcher may be susjiendcd from 
the roof of the anibul.iiirc. It is a canvas stretcher 
on parallel poles, which m.iy be slipped out, wlicri the 
invalid is placed upon a bed. wiihoiil disturbing him 
- a great advantage when a patient cannotbt‘ar move¬ 
ment. 'I'Ins stretcher is hung by india-rubber hooks 
from the roof, and is kept in its place by cross-pieces, 
besides the room for the stietelicrs there are seats for 
ihiee .ittcnilanis, which with two inv.iliils, the <lnver 
ami his assistant, make seven passengers. With this 
load tlic vehicle can l>c c-isily drawn by one hotsc. 
The car is also well ht and vcntihited. 


Glass Flooring. 

Glass is taking the place of wood for flooring in 
many Paris shops. At the Criklit Lyonaisc on the 
Houlcvaixl aes Italiens, the whole of the ground floor is 
Ji.ivcd with large squares of roughened glass embedded 
in strong iron frames, and in the cellars beneath there 
is light enough for the clerks to work by. The central 
lial! of tlie Comptoir d’Fscompte has lately been simi¬ 
larly provided, ’j'hc prime cost is more than boards, 
but the glass lasts much longer. The glass is cast in 
slabs eighteen indies s<|uarc and one and a half inches 
thick. The light it transmits is of a bluish tinge. 

A Deec-Sea Trap. 

Caplain .Sigslwc, of the United States navy, has 
devised an ingenious apparalns for catching speci¬ 
mens of animal life in ocean depths. The old plan 
consisted in towing an open-mouthed net lowered to 
the required depth, but it was always doubtful witli 
this comnvance at wh.at depth the specimens were 
really taken. Ciqit.iin Sigsbee's 
)ilan ii» to trap tlic s|)ccitnen 5 in a 
copper cylinder, A (see the figure), 
covered with a removable wiie 
gaii/c lop, K. The boltuni opens 
inw.irds as shown at c, thus form¬ 
ing a flapper valve. D is a lever 
iigidly att.icbed to the valvc-likc 
bottom, the whole pivoting at K. 

'J'lie dolteil lines show the valve 
open to leCvivc spetimens. Tlic 
cylinder is mounted on a c.ist-iroii 
Irame, li u, amt slung on a steel- 
wire lopc parsing ilmmgh the loops 
I 1. As the loops are a liilk* larger 
tiiun the wire rope, the cylinder 
will, if required, slide down the 
WHO, and whilst doing so the valve C opens, allowing 
a stream of water with any specimens there may be in 
It to traverse the cylinder. The water escapes by the 
wire gauze, but the animals arc retained by the gauze 
top !•', or the sieve (i, and the fimncl-tcp IJ. The 
valve is closed and the specimen trapjwd by means 
of a weight or messenger, M, started from the vessel 
along the sinking rope. This messenger strikes the 
end of the locking arm I’, and releases the trap, which 
descends by its own weight until it strikes a buffer 
placed a liiiie below it on the sinking wire. This 
buffer engages the lever n, and closes the valve C, 
thereby imprisoning the captive. 

Natural Wealth of Mexico. 

Railways arc now being rapidly introduced into 
Mexico, and American capital is likely to obtain a rich 
return from developing the resources of this little- 
known country. It contains forests of hard wood, 
greatly needed now that even the vast American 
foi'c.sis show signs of exliaiisiion from the reckless ex¬ 
portation of their timber. The diflerent varicticsof the 
wiixu-y plant offer a variety of useful products. .Sugar 
can be made from its sap, and its leaves contain* a 
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beautiful fibre called M/i. For many purposes this 
is e<|u:il to tlic best Manila hemp. It makes light 
tough cordage, excellent bagging, and paper which 
was especially commended for its fi'inlily by the 
judges at the Fhiladelphia Centennial Exhibition. 
Ixili obtained from the henequer species of maguey is 
at present exported to Loudon and New York as body 
material for carpets ; and a i.iiUvay has been laid 
down between Meiida and the port of Progress solely 
for the puipose of this trade. V'et thousands of tons 
of this valuable fibre arc burned every year in the 
interior, simply to get the dead phints out of the way, 
when tin* sajj has been extracted from (hem. The 
mining possibiliiies of Mexico are well known, but 
the develoimiciil of its vegetable products olfers a less 
Inu-ndoiis, if less enticing, speciij.ilion. 

Steel Nails. 

Steel nails arc now made in Ainerica. Tbcy ran 


be diivcn into haid as . 

easily as mlo ' 

soft wood. 

'I'hcy li.ive even been diivi 

I'll into a wliite 

oak knot 

wilhoiit bending. For h.iril 

1 wood llooiiiig. 

fill bo\es, 

liouso-biiilding, and eveiy k 

iinl of f.iipeiUi) 

they are 

being largely used m the Lb 

litcd St,lies. 


Tar as 

. Fuel. 


It is annoiiiiceil lli.il the 

Kiissi.m Cover 

nnient in- 

lend to use petnileiiiii lefiise 

.IS fuel on iheii 

Hlack .Sea 

fli'et. The reliise can be 

deliveuil at 11 

.iioum for 

Is. yd. per ton, .ind it Ii.is .1 

h'-aliiig power ■ 

o( iliiee to 

one as coinp.iivd with co.il 

. T.ii has .ilso 

been em 

ployed recently in the Va 

iigir.ird C.is Woiks with 

liiiicli success. Tlieilillii nil 

les alleiiiling itsi 

ise for (Ins 

jniiposc have hillieilo ari'Oi 

1 fiom tlie rill 10 

Sion of the 

retoit.s, and llic lare iieces* 

saiy to m.lint.Ill 

1 ,1 llow of 

tar. These drawliai ks h.i 

ve hi'un oveuoi 

lie by the 

plans of M. le Ticiisi, will! ( 

:he result th.it 1. 

ir tiring is 

as good as coke, llie relo 

Its last as 1 mg 

, ami the 

process is more eeonumic.d 

than the old method. 



Electric Light Holders. 

The electric light lends itself with far more case to 
convenient travelling than gas or oil, and hence we 
find a variety of new br-ackets and holders'for lunisc- 
liMtl Fig. 1 represents flexible wall bracket, 


which can be put 
in any position by 
the thimibserews 
A, II. Tlic lamp, 
I., is one of the 
inrandcscciU sort, 
with a white-hot 
c.iibon filament 
inside a v.actium 
bulb of glass. A 
reflfctoi-, K, is 
filaccd above to 
liirow the light 
downwards. ’I'he 
current in.iking 
the caibon wliite- 
liot IS rained hy 
win^s in the llc.xi- 


blc Cord t;. Fig. 2 re¬ 
presents a slamlard 
epergiK* with lliii.il onia- 
iiieiiis an<l lour inr.in- 
descent Limps. The r iir- 
K'lil p.isses by eoiaealed 
wires. Fig. 3 rejircscnts 
a roinbiiied electric and 
gas-light bi.icket, m 
which provision is m.ide 
ag.iinsl aecideni to the 
cleilric lighting ariang 
inents by a subsidi.i 
supply of gas. 


Leather Whcelr. 

Tlie wbet ls of railw.iy and oilier cars are now made 
ol leather in Fraiiiv by a process of M. dc Li Roelie. 
L'ntaimed biilfaln-skins .iro cut into siiijis. and these 
are built into soliil discs and strongly coiiipresscd by 
Indraiilic presses, then IkiiiiuI witli two iion rings. A 
wl eel of this kind is noiseless, resists shock-., and is 
not liable to fracture on a joiiiney. 


A Chemical Photometer. 

When iodide of nitrogen is itlared in water and 
ammonia it decomposes iin<lerthe inlluence of light; 
and the (|iianliiy decomposed in a given lime is prn- 
poriional to the intensity of the light. This fact has 
been applunl by M. Antony tinyard, a French 
chemist, to the measuring of light. The volume of 
nitrogen evolved in a given time is taken as a mc.asurc 
of the radiation. The app.iraliis preferred consists ol 
a test-tube having its neck licrinelicaliy closed by 
a cork, and divided into cubic centimetics and tenths. 
In this tul>c is placed the iodide of nitrogen, and 
exposed to the light. 'I'lie liberated hydrogen accu¬ 
mulates in the neck of the lube, and is measured 
by special me.ms. M. (liiyard also picparcs nitrogen 
and iod.atc of ammonia in this way by the light of an 
electric lamp. 
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A Monsttr Chain. 

A chain now being made at the Chain Works, Troy, 
New York, is to be six miles long. It is being made 
of two.inch ii'on rwl, and is iniemlcd for some Govern- 
menl project not slated. 

A Raft Rudder. , 

It has long been the custom when a ship’.s rudder is 
carried away to rig out a makeshift, consisting of a 
S])ar or boat towed astern by means of two cables, one 
Irom cacli quarter of tiu- vessel; the steering being 
effected by paying out and hauling these cables alter¬ 
nately. Messrs. Philps and Forrester have contrived 
sucli a rudder in the form of a lile-vaft or pontoon, 5 
feel long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, which is thrown over¬ 
board and towed by ropes connected to the wheel- 
chains. Water enters the bottom of it to ballast it; 
but when iise<l as a lifc-nift tlie water-holes are 
plugged, and the pontoon lloats on its side, carrying a 
grated deck. 


A Rotary Spade. 

A new agricullural implement, which is in reality a 
rotary spade, though drawn by a horse after the man¬ 
ner of a plough, has been devised by Dr. ( 1 . A. Ilclan- 
court. It consists of a frame-work into which the liorse 
is h.arncssed, and a heavy rotating drum carrying a 
number of radial sp.rdcs projecting from the periphery 
of the drum. As the drum revolves these spades dig 
one after another into the .soil, thereby loosening and 
turning it up. The spade may, of course, be « orked 
by a stationary steam or .1 traction engine, instead 
of by horse-power. 


A Disinfecting Oven. 

Tlie accompanying woodcut gives a section of an 
oven for disinfecting articles of apparel and bedding. 
It consists, as sliown, of a furnace with hot-air cham¬ 
ber above. The top of this chamber is of iio,->, and 
an aperture in it is fitted with a damper drawn from 
the front to regulate the heat of the oven. A little 
window is placed in the wall of the front to show a 
thermometer within. When 
this is too higii, and the 
oven too hot, the damper is 
pushed in. Tlie oven is 
fitted with iron doors, which 
lit air-tight, and with 
shelves inside to hold 
the goods to he dis¬ 
infected. The disin¬ 
fectant is prepared by 
placing a small bucket 
holding a pint of hy¬ 
drochloric acid on the 
iron top over the damper, and throwing a handful of 
chlointc of potash crystals into the acid. The door 
is then clos^ and the temperature raised to the re¬ 
quired degrcHj. Chlorine is rapidly generated, and 
after three hours the goods may be considered whole¬ 
some. A “destructor” is added to the oven for 



burning up articles to be entirely destroyed, such as 
the wall-paper of an infected chamber. It consists 
of an iron grating across the bottom of the smoke¬ 
stack. 


Fossil Meal. 

“ Fossil meal ” is the name given to a composi¬ 
tion which is now being used for coaling steam 
pipes and boilers, to prevent loss of heat by radia¬ 
tion. Recent experiments show that of the whole 
quantity of steam condensed in a range of bare piping, 
as much as 70 per cent, was saved from condensa¬ 
tion when the same piping was coated with the non¬ 
conducting meal. 

A Pigmy Gas-Engine. 

Hydraulic and electric motors have been in use 
during some lime past for domestic purposes ; and we 
have now a pigmy gas-engine devised in America for 
driving scwmg-machincs, private printing-presses, fans 
and so on. The half-man-power size, which will run a 
sewing-machine, takes its supply of gas from an or¬ 
dinary six-foot gas-burner by means of a Jlexibic india- 
rubber pipe, and for a cost of about one ])cnny per 
hour will drive two sewing-machines, or a dentist’s 
Lithe. It can easily be carried about in the liands, 
and requires no skill ,in using it. Nor is it liable to 
explode, as some gas-engines are. The next size is 
one-man-power, and is eajiablc of working a foot- 
lathe, scroll-.saw, or small pnnimg-prcss. 


Lighted Harness. 

Few applications of “ luminous jiaint ” have been so 
ingenious as one that h.is been recently tried, and 
certainly none have been more novel. As is now 
tolerably well known, this paint absorbs light by 
exposure during the d.iy, and gives it out again 
throughout the night or in darkness. Consequently in 
tlie event of harness or bridle, or both, being coated 
with paint, prepared under the conditions mentioned, 
the p.trts so treated will be quite visible at night, and 
the jmsition of the horse clearly indicated. There 
would appear to be undoubted advantages in connec¬ 
tion with this invention. Horses, to be sure, are 
nervous animals, but there seems to be no reason to 
.suppose that they would shy at seeing the soft light 
of the illmninaled harness, any more than at carriage- 
lights, &c. 


Sun-Heating. 

At a recent meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Minneapolis, Frof. E. S. 
Morse, of Salem, Mass., exhibited a device for heating 
and ventilating by mean.s of the sun’s rays. The de¬ 
vice consists mainly of a slate surface painted black 
and hung vertically on the outer wall of a building. 
The slates are inserted in grooves, like panes of glass 
in a frame ; and llucs conduct the healed air around 
them into the room to be heated and ventilated. One, 
8 feet by 3 feet in area, will heat a room 20 feet 
by 10 feet in superficies, during the winter, if the days 
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are fine. The air passing througii the apparatus in 
Cjiieslion was raised 30''', and il discharged 3,206 cubic 
feet })cr hour. In general a rise ot 30" could be 
secured for five hours per day. Tlic device is no 
doubt suil.ible lor diy winter cimiatcs, but could only 
have an occasional use in this country. 


tlame petroleum, 0-95; colza oil light, foo; paraffin 
candle, r 23 ; and tallow candle, 1-45. Thus the tallow 
c-'indlc, the oldest form of our ariilicial illuinmants, is 
not only the hottest, but unhealthiobl in point of air- 
pollution ; wliilst tlic latest ilfimniiiints, the arc and 
incaiuicbccnt electric lights, are the coolest and purest. 


A Grain-Dryer. 

Mr. (libbs, of (iillwcll I’ark, has done excellent 
service in the artificial drying of farm produce, thus 
making some amends for our wet climate. Tlic figure 


A Spring Road Locomotive. 

A new agricultural road locomotive of 6 liorse- 
power has been devised by Mr. foden, of Chester, 
the novel feature being the introduction of springs 
to lessen the jar and shock of travel over country 


illiisiiatcs his late-st invention of the kind, namely, a 
cylinder for drying gram, malt, hops, cider pulp, rolled 
tea, and other damp produce. It consists of a metal 
cyliiider, K E, communicating at one end with a drying 
fan, n, and suppoiled in an mclincd or'“shoot” position 
on lii'ick |)icrs, above 
the ground. The pier, 

A, isalurnace 111 winch 
Coke is burned, 
may be a flue convey¬ 
ing waste heat fiom 
some Ollier source. Its 
use is to dry the air in 
the faniHT above. A 
chimney, f, c.iines off 
the smoke from ilie 
fire; and a thenno- 
meter, <, sliows the 
K-mjierature of the hot 
air passing to the 
grain. This air is let 
llirougli the cylinder by ducts shown .at g. The 
grain is fed into a lioppcr, ii, and after being car¬ 
ried tlirougli the cylinder in revolving cells. 11, it 
is poured out by llie shout at the oilier end in 
a continual stream. Tiie ge.ir slimvn at t is fur 
raising and lowering the cylinder. .Mr. (libbs' diyer 
is capable of drjiiig from ten to fotirUvn biisiicls of 
grain per week, and is in use on the estates of the llarl 
of Mltlim and otliei- landowners. 

Heat of Lamps. 

Recent experiments show that the heat given off by 
dilTcrciU lamps in common use is in the following ratio 
•• •tlie arc electric I,imp, 57 to 15.S; the incandescent 
electric lamp, 290 to 53(1; the argaiid g.is-huiner, 4,S()0; 
the colza oil lamp, (1,800; the (lal Ilow petroleum 
lamp, 7.200; the paraffin candle, 9,200; the tallow 
candle. 9,700. The tailow candle, therefore, produces, 
light for light, some yo or 100 times the heat which 
an arc lamp of etjual power would do. As to water- 
piodiiction during the burning, the correspondiirg 
figures are- for electric lamps, practically nil; for the 
aiyjand gas, o-86; for the colza oil, 0-85 ; for the flat- 
flow petroleum, 0.80; for the paraffin candle, o'yy ; and 
for the tallow candle, ro5. A more important item, 
as affecting liealth, is the amount of carbonic acid 
produced hy these various lights. The electric lights 
produce none. The relative figfircs of mi'rit for the 
otlipr ligtits arc—for the argand g.is-burner, o'46: lUt- 


roads. The springs arc spiral, and carried in boxes 
with a piston arrangement connected with the a.xic- 
bo.xes. The use of springs is found to conduce 
greatly to the durability of the engine. 

A Gigantic Flour-Mill. 

In order to coinjwtc 
with India and Russia 
in the West European 
wheat markets, Cali¬ 
fornian growers arc 
now reducing their 
wheat to flour bcfoie 
it is shipped, and thus 
lowering the freightage 
by 20 per cent. For 
this purpose large 
flour-mills arc being 
built: one on the 
.south shore of the 
Straits of Carquinez, two miles from Porta Costa, 
being ciglil storeys high, and 300 feet long by 150 feet 
wide The whole is built on piers of artificial stone, 
siKstaming a platform or base 50,000 square feet in are.t. 
The mill will be cajiabh- of turning out 6,000 barrels of 
Ilnur jKT d.»y, and of storing 10,000 Ions of wheat. 

Utilising Carcases. 

It has been found by M. Pasteur that the bodies of 
cows and sheep which died of contagious diseases, 
when buried in the ground may yield germs of the 
disorder, whicli arc brought to the surface by worms. 

more efficarioiis and economical mode of dealing 
with such carcases has been proposcil by a I'’rcnch 
chemist. It is to dissolve the entire carc.isc in sul¬ 
phuric acid, and then treat the resulting solution by 
chemical means for the recovery of salts, winch can 
be used in manure. The plan has been tried with 
great success at a “iisine” in France, and the profit 
realised on every dead sheep treated was four francs. 

Volcanoes and the Telephone. 

A curious observation was made by Mr. A. C. 
M. Weaver, of the Oriental Telephone Company at 
•Singapore, during the late violent eruption of Mount 
Krakatow, in Sunda Straits, Java. Chi Monday, 27th 
August last, 'during the fatal eruption, it was impossilile 
to talk over llic tcleplione lines in Singapore, 500 miles 
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distunt from tlw scene. On raising the instruments’to ' metnl wires passing thri'ugh the holes. These wires 

tlio ears a perfect roar as of .a waterfall was heard ; and connected with U*)’den jars cliargecl with elvc'.ricily, 

by sliouiing at the top of one’s voice, the clerk at the and the connections were so made that the b diet in 

other end {of the line) heard the voice, but of the whole travelling •along the barrel i la'cd the circuit of the 

speech not a single sentence was understood. On the jars, thereby giving electric spatks. The interval 
line to Ishore, which includes a piece of submarine ' between two successive s[)arks was measuied by a 
cable .ibout a mile long, rejiorts like pistol-shots were sp.ark-chronograph, consisting oi a olockwoik actuating 
also heard. These noises were probably due to a dis- a drum, on which was wound a pajMr band wlicreon the 
turbance in the earth’s magnetic Held or atmosphere, spark made a black spot. The distance between two 


caused by the explosion and re¬ 
acting on the telephone lines. _ 

An Adding Machine. / A.\ 

This handy little computer hae / /•J' ' 

recently licen brought uul in New 
^ork. 'Ihrough the renin ol the g - 
case extends a sluifi, .tnd on the I _ JJ;; 

fare of the case, on a circle dr.iwn | 

from the shaft-centre, arc insitibcd 
a scries of figures fr(>moio>/;iiiehi- t" ' 

sivc, as shown in the lignre. Uigull'.' 
secured to the front end ol the ''linf ^ 

is .1 h.md or pointer, kept m it'. »'/ 

iiiiti.il position at o against .1 stop 
by a rolled spring. Two circular 
discs mounted loosely on the shaft 
are peripherally tiuinlK'red. The 
disc which registers unit'"- and lens ^vCoviJrnHnji.'i 

is provided with a (l.inge, or. the ii- m«.m- 

side of which are cut ratchet leelli, 
winch register with, and rorrespooi 

in number to, the mimlrcrs on the _ 

periphery of the discs. Into these 
raichet teeth a s[)iing p.iwl wliiel, 
is secured to the aim caulies. 

When the pointer is tiirneii to the right, the disc 
remains stationary; but when the pointer is lunieil 
to the left, the pawl imgages wiili one of tlie latcliel 


jLiiBLiuj'»™ gg^ 


consecutive spots was read off by 
a niicroscoiie, and corresponded to 
a given lime shown by the speed 
of ilie clockwork. This time, taken 
with the distance iK-lwcen the two 
consecutive wiies on the barrel, 
gave the speed of the bullet m 
Iniversing tlial distance. 'I lie ap- 
|)ar.ilus is so sensitive ihat it can 
measure to of a second. 


A Paper Ship. 

A vessel eonstructcil of pa|H'i 
was rceeiilly laiiiu bed at Si, i’eleis- 
burg. She is driven by steam, and 
is 25 feel long by >; feci wide amid¬ 
ships. Her dnuiglit is lemaikablv 
sniall, owing t‘> the biioyani .ha- 
r icier of her hull, and she e. ji.ti- 
tieiiiurly well ailapied for shallow 
w.attrs. ’Ihe Uniiis) .StalesCiovcin 
meiil have also mdem! several 
torpedo l-iiiiiches Willi paper lililts. 


LskS story COMl'ETITION. 

AW'AKl) (>(■ T11K I'UIZi:. 

T/if Editor h ot length iible to oiiiiouiiio the oward 


teeth, and revolves the disc with the shaft. 'I'lic of the jud,i;exin this competition. One /inmiied .tnd 


sec.ind disc is loosely mounted upon the sliafl at a p/tv-six 

suitable distance Horn the first disc, .am! like it, is Editor k . 


tories nvie retcived in hspome to liie 
■I'ittifion, iind after larejul lonsideration of 


periplicr.dly numbered. Projecting from its inner faee all tlusi\the \'v..v/.\-. ok Fivk I’OUNPS, oj/end Joi the 
arc a Imndrcvl tapiwt-jhns, which register with the t)e\t Story illitstraliity; any ’well-knoion Eraveth or 
numbers inscribed upon the periphery. The first disc Popular bayuiif., has been atvarded to 


is provided with a spring iap[>ct-iod which projects 
from its outer face, and is so situated as to lie normally 
out of contact with the tappet-pins on the second disc. 
'Phis laj)pet-roil moves ilie second disc one niimlicr 
each time it is brought into operation. 'I'hc normal 
position of the in.achinc is when the pointer is .at o, 
and the ciphers on the disc register with the ajK-r- 
turcs in the case. In .adding, the pointer is moved 
to liic llgures added in turn, coming back to zero each 
time; and the sum appears in<110 apertures on the 
periphery. 

Measuring the Speed of Bullets. 

At the recent Klcctric-al Exhiliition in Vienna, an in- 


Lii.i.ias C. Davidson, SunnyhursI, Shirley, Hants. 
And Honourable Mention is accorded to 

VVii.l.iAM j. I.ACKV, the liroadway, Cliesham, Ibirks. 
Thk iiAKONRS.s VON (■;il,.SA, Vdlkersliaiiseii, Waii- 
fried, (ieimany. 

r.i.KANOK L J))'. I’lITT-S, (licnealy l^ge, Co. Wick¬ 
low, 

Lii.la M. Wilkinson, i, Mount Pleasant, Hisliop 
Auckland, Durham. 

The Editor hopes to publish the Prise Slory in an 
early number of the Maffasine. 

Poem Compej i I’ION.— Competitors for 


genious device for measuring the speed of bullets was the Prize offered for the best Poem on Sprinj' Time 


exhibited by Messrs. Siemens and llalske, the well- 


reminded that December ist, 1883, it the last a 


known German electrici.ans. It consisted of a gun, for receivinyMSS. full regulaliom were published 
having its barrel pierced in several places, and having in the June Part, ' 








•'AMID TUB SWEET WILD FLOWERS I SAW HER STAND.” 


. no 


M MAID OF AKiADIS- (/. m). 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF TIIIC YOKKSIIlRIv Jia-Ill’M'l RS. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of '• The Tenth Earl, " Lady Plavia, " Paul Knox, Pitman," Ac. 


CICAPTKK IIIE FIFIlt. 

MllINCS. 

MONdST llio niuny 
^.^rand houses--- 
or “prilali.il man¬ 
sions," as the t'a- 
stiionahlc hoiisi - 
.(y.cnts ill tlicii 
ornate catalogues 
io\e (I) style tlieni 
ahich luive die 
•idvanta^e of ovet- 
Kxikiii” Jhde I’.irk, 
that of Sii Kichaiil 
Mortmai!! was in 
iMi means the least 
splciuliil or sp.i- 
I lous. There .ire 
b.iroaets and ba¬ 
ronets, IK) doubt. Tills M.1-, a Ion:; destemled nearer 
ol such heicditary honours as .acrui; to the Red 
liriiid of Ulster. Mortmain is an .mcient name, 
ami those who bore it li.id always been cslated 
^etitlemen of Intrh decree. It was .Sir H.irry who. 
after li,!.tlttm^ on the Ibiy.ili-.l siilc at Nascliy .lad 
Worcestei, ent clown Ins n.iks, inellcd ilown Ins 
Tmlor pl.ite, and sent live thousand ”old bioad 
pieces to His .Sacred Ivlajesly at liis oni-.it-elbows 
court of Ihu^cs, or Ihed.i. The iiieiiv monarch, 
after the Restoration, l-.ad iieier fotiml it eonvciitent to 
rep.iy the mlvatice; but he had rew.iriied his local 
sub(cct l)v aff.ibly winning some more ol his money at 
.^leek, or sliovelboard, or basM't. in Whitehall I'.ilace, 
.md by (rcatini^ him :i b.ironet. The (wo last owneis 
of .Mortmain I’ark Itad, like their successor, borne the 
11.11m* of .Sir Richard—more often limn not < lipped into 
“Dick” by their inlim.ilcs on the race-course and 
in the huntintr-ficKl. The pics''(it baronet bore the 
nickname of “ Richard the Third.'’ 

Sir Richard Mortmain was in what was officially 
known as his study. Now, even ;is haronels vary, 
so do studies, especially m a l.ondon liuiise, fnmi the 
• lamjicd little den, choked with books and httered 
with papers, to the .stalely library, w ith its loii^ tables 
.Old well-stocked shelves and array of lamps, and prob- 
•tbly space and accommodation for bnsysecretaries and 
erudite custodians. Rut Sir Richard’s study could be 
classed in neither of these two categories. In the lirsi 
place, it was not ftirnished as befits a study. One can¬ 
not study without books, nor can a m;in commit his 
thoughts to paper without the concomitant aids of pen 
and ink; whereas, in the Mortmain town library 
there were no books—at least, none worth iiieutioning. 
As works of reference, there were the Stud Hook, the 
Racing Calendar, and a few volumes, bound in crimson, 



of a s^jortiug magazine. Tlieiv w'as ,i red velvet divan, 
well cushioned, and also lounging chairs of red velvet, 
and little tables on winch l.iy cig.ir-l)o\es and spori- 
'ing periodicals, and nni.Mih's on which stood dainty 
little staluoitcs m .ilab.isici 01 m.iible. and bionzc 
horses from Milan, with 'I'lirkish pipes and jewelled 
arms of Oriental make, and all ihe costly toys witli 
which the rich surround tliemselie.s. Theie were 
pietuies upon the walls, small (.vbincl pamlmg-. 
goigeousty framed. ;tnd wliieli, if .tmhentic, weie vei\ 
\aln.il)le. 

Sir Kielnird was alone. .-X li.imlsomc man enough, 
so f.ir as toim and features went, with no lelcrence to 
e\|iiession ; (all. slendoi, and of goodly presence, fie 
was neither oKi nor young Ihiny-lhiee, peihaps, or 
some two 01 ihice ye.us older—with a ]),de, lesoiiue 
laee. th.it was .ilmost wa^en in its p.illor, hair as bl.uk 
as the i.iveii’s wnig. very dark eyes, and very wlnic 
teeth. Hut peihaps the most prominent feature, il it 
iii iy be so c.illed, of the baroiiet’.s f.ice was the long 
blink iiioiistachc. carefully timiined and lr.iine<l, 
gtiimiied and pointed, and the arrangement of which 
often caused the lord of Mortmain to be mist.aken by 
strangers lor a foieigncr. His was, indeed, a cotinle- 
ii.iiicerather Italian lli.iii Ktighsh.cimncnlly aristocralu 
wiiiiai, but one tli.it would well have suited with the 
character and the deeds of some subtle contempor.iry 
of Hoi'giuand Matchiavelli—one of those white-handed 
paLrici.ins who plotted, and lied, and slabbed, and 
poisoned sihilingly. 

It was a fact that nobody ever had really loved, no- 
body Itad ever really liked, Sir Richard Mortmain. 
•An unpopular boy at Klon, an unpopular oflker in the 
l.anccr regiment to which he had formerly belonged, 
be was now disliked m his club, or clubs, and tolerated 
only because the outer crust of liis worldly respecta¬ 
bility, if chipped, had never sustained serious dam.age. 
II llie old school-fellows and c\-brother-of(icers of the 
master of Mortmain h.id been cross-e.xainiiied as to 
the grounds of llicir antipathy to one who .ip)>.irently 
li.id much to reiomiuciid him, they would probably 
liave lx;en pii//!ed to .illege anylhmg itositivc. “A sly, 
close fellow -still walerth.il run.s dce|», for no good,” 
might have been the vcidici both of l-aonians and 
cavalry sulullcrus. It was the same in the lugger 
world of London. Few of those who habitually met 
Sir Kichaid knew jweciscly why he was little liked, 
and less trusted, by them. It may h.ive been that he 
was supremely sellisli, cynical in manner, and careless 
of the goodwill of other-. ; ceriainly it w.is not that he 
h.id ever done anything which should exclude him 
from the society of gentlemen, so far a.s was known. 
There had been flying nimours, dispnr.iging tattle, to 
the eflert that Mortmain w.ts more hawk than pigeon, 
that he had won cash and acceptances from drunken 
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lads at unc/inny hours in the iiiorniii}', had ntn his 
race horses or scratched their names with a sinf:Ie- 
minded idea of prolit that displeased the aujfust 
magnates of the Jockey Club ; and that the gilded 
youths who frequented his society were certain sooner 
or later to be llie poorer for his mentorship, ilul 
then, so many ill-natured things arc often said con¬ 
cerning a sporting gentleman with nariowcd‘means 
aiul a mortgaged estate. 

Sir Richard Mortmain could not affonl to live at 
Mortmain I*.trk, the majestic oiil manor at which 
Queen Bess herself had in her lime been .i guest. But 
he had a hunting-box hard by Market Harborough 
and a tiny villa near Newmarket, .and ho kept up the 
London mansion pretty well. M’.agcs may have been 
in arrear sometimes, and bills unpaid, but there were 
liveried servitors, and carriages and horses, and hacho- 
lor dinner-parties, for all that, while ever and anon 
there would set in a halcyon period, a sort of Imancial 
flood-tide, when ready money would abound, and even 
long-suffering London tradesmen derive benefit from 
thf temporary prospeiity of their tilled customer. 

“A person, Sir Richard, wishes very much, if yon 
please, to sec you for a miniire. From abroad, 1 
believe," said the discreet butler, who Ii.ul entered 
quietly, as a butler should do. 'I'lic man is very |k.t- 
tinacious, and u’on't go away.’’ 

‘‘ Tell him to write, then,” returned the baronet, 
arching his eyebrows as be looked up from iH'hind 
the newspaper in his hand ; “ or call the police. One 
can’t afford in London to be open to all comers, Bums, 
as you ought to know. ' 

Binns the butler coughed apologetically under his 
emploj’cr’s rebuke. It cannot be reckoned among the 
faults of town-bred servants, espcci.iliy in grand 
houses, that they are over-ready to usher in unknown 
.applicants. 

“ 1 should not have thought of such a thing, Sir 
Richard," he said mildly, “ only that the party indsted 
that his name was well known-name of Crouch, 
please. Sir Richard, and - ” 

“ I do remember such a name. .Show him in,” 
said the baronet, with a frown. 

The visitor was promptly inducted into the room. 

A brn.ad, short man, roughly dressed, in spile of the 
heat of the weather, m a coarse pea-coat, such as 
North Sea pilots wear, and with heavy hoot.s be¬ 
smeared by what was certainly not the imid of London 
streets—a man with a shaggy red beard that fell 
upon his breast, with a head of unkempt red hair, and 
with little restless eyes, like those of a wild boar at 
l),iy. Not a nice-looking, frank-spoken, honest-faced 
sort of m.an, by any means. A smooth exterior, a 
polished manner, can be dispensed with where there 
is sterling metal beneath the rugged surface; but 
this man was almost ostentatiously repulsive of 
aspect. His was a mien easy to associate with the 
sliafts and rubbish-heaps, the tents and bivouac fiics, 
of a gold-diggers’ “ rush ” under the Austral sky. 
Easier still, perhaps, to link hint with a vision of 
fallen gum-trees, a barricade of logs across the dusty 
road, and the gleaming gun-barrels and ragged felt 


hats of bush-rangers, rising from their ambush to 
plunder the caravan of successfolgtild seekcrs—not 

plcasant-looking man. 

Sir Richard .Mortmain. leaning against the corner 
of the massive iii.iible cliimnoy-picce, his sfwrting 
newspajicr still in liis hand, might iiavc posed for an 
ideal portrait of aristocratic disdain as he lounged 
tlius, in a graceful but unsltidi xl attitude, his sleepi- 
dark eyes but half unclosed, .as he languidly turned 
his liaiidsomc white face towards the importunate 
vi«iiior. 

“Vou-wished to speak l.T me—Mr.-” he said 

slowly. 

Crouch, Rufus Crouch. ’ coolly returned the ncu - 
comer as, imiiiviied, he selected an e.isy-cliair amt 
seated himself. “No new name to you, .Sir R., now, 
is It ? But wc may as ivell ni.ike ourselves comfortable 
before we begin our cliat. mayn’t we?” And as lie 
spoke he tlirew liimsclf back in the softly.padded 
chair, and set down Ins batlorcJ hat among tlie 
gewgaws on the pretty little table within reach. “ Wc 
weio p.ds once ■ tinck as thieves, as the saying is, hey, 
Sir K. ? ’’ 

The face of Sir Richard Mortmain, as with liauglite 
surpnse he looked down u])on tins extraordmai y 
vi'iilor, would have made the fortune of the ji.iintei 
wlio should haie succeeded in transfeiring it lo tin- 
canvas. The sleepv eyes were open now, and tlicie 
was lire in their reg.iici. while tiic pencilled brows 
coiitraited frowningly, and the well-cut lips tightcneil 
beiie.iih the shade of the bla< k mnust.iclie. So miglii 
Ciesar Borgia have looked at a vulgar tool of liis 
who iiresumcd lo be insolent. But m our pros.ii'’ 
nineteenth century, aiut m litis Icuglaiul of ouis, 
neither the poisoned wine-cup nor the daggers oi 
eager satellites lurking within call are iimnedialcly 
available lo get rid of inconvenient intruders. Wiieiv- 
foro liic master of Mortiivun, with cansider.ible sell- 
control. assumed a simiing as|)cct, anil, after a 
moment’s hesitation, sal down also opposite to Rufus 
Crouch, who, from the vaiiuige-groiind of his eas'.- 
cluir, and peihaps divining tlie diifc of his thoughts, 
eyed him with malicious eyes. 

“ Weil. Crouch, back ,igain, I see. Why, 1 thought 
you faiily settled, under another name perhaps, in 
Australia,” said tiie l).iroiiet, .issuming a tone of 
genuine good-nature, and playing Ins part very well. 

“'T.iin't all of us. Sir R.,’’icjilied the man provok- 
ingly, “th.it have the luck to be baronets, or to have 
the dirty acres entailed upon us, is it now, Sir R. ? 1 
know, and /iw know, bow one chap may get hanged 
for peeping over the hedge, and another may steal the 
horse without a question ;isked; licy, Sir R. ? ” 

The words were offensive, and the manner in whicli 
they were uttered was more offensive still. Sir 
Richaid Mortmain was a proud man, apt to resent a 
liberty on the part of liis social inferiors ; but he 
merely laughed now. 

“ Always the .s,amc sour sort of chap, Rufus, ck?’’ he 
said half-playfully—“a crab apple, as wc said ini the 
West country--as when you carried my second gun in 
the battues at Mortmain. How did Australia use you?" 
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"Much us Australia—and England, too, for that 
mattcr—iiscs tlieiii that haven’t been born with a 
silver spoon in their iiioutiis, Sir K.," rejoined tlie 
fellow, with great asperity. •' II I got gold, 1 spent 
gold; anti a dog's life, as a digger, I had of it, woiking, 
•ly, working, as navvies never did in a railway culling ; 
starve to-tiay, feast tiHiiorrow. Not but wli.it 1 
JeariH'd a thing oi two as to liiclicof the gold and 
pros peeling.” 

And here the man looked thoughtful, and there was 
a il.ish of vanity in Ins lone. 

“Yes,’’ he added, afier a pause; “yes, the suilfs 
nigh everywhere—even liere m ICngland, only you 
trample over it, and are blind mit. but the days are 
done now for your iiuiepoiulcnt digger t’other side of 
the world. No more nuggeling ; no inuie ctadle- 
locking. Nothing but big companies, machinery, 
wages, and cjiian/crushing, while tlie beef and the 
dampers arc as dear as ever, ami the rum and the 
br,Hilly as murderous. It’s a master's country now, 
not a poor man's, is 'J'opsytiirvylaiKl.” 

“ .And the bush ? ” asked the baronet lightly, 

“ What do you mc.in by the bush ? ’' growled Rufus, 
scowling at him as tiercely as a tiger-cat about to 
•spring. 

“Noihing, nothing: don’t lose \our temper,” 
rejoined .Sir Richard etjuably. “And now, (.'rourh, 
svliat can i do for you .' Any rcconnnendalions, any 
inteicst that I c.in exert on your beli.df, if. as J con¬ 
jecture, you .ire ,in qiie>t of cmploynicnl here at 
home, I would willingly conccile for the sake of old 
<lays, and on account of your father, who was bailiff 
iind iight-hiind man at Mortmain, as t can well 
remember, in my f.ulici's time, (hie thing I warn 
you of -ready money is as scarce with me .as leaves 
on a birch at Christmas, so that I ran be of little use 
in that w.ay ; but- 

“ You may sp.:re your trouble and ynnr smootli 
■words. Sii R.,” said Rufus very gruflly, but e.irncstly. 
■“ I could be a quill-driver again, as I was before, 1 
dare say, without asking you to m.ikc or meddle, 
but just now It is Fortune herself, though you may 
■not think 11 to look at me, that knocks at your door, 
for, Sir Rich.ird Mortmain, Baronet, 1 conic here as 
the messenger of golden tidings.’’ 


CH.tPTER THE SlXTI'. 

Rn.H.Mtn MoutmaI.N. reluctantly se.atcd opposite 
to his plebeian visitor, himself well dressed, f.istidioiis, 
and eyeing the intruder with haughty surprise and 
disgust but thinly veiled, presented a striking contrast 
10 the ruffian with whom he conversed. That Sir 
Richard was not a good m.in might easily be guessed, 
but there was something rf gr.ice and elegance to 
•enviion liim, something thoroughbred about him, 
villain as he might very possibly be. Whereas Rufus 
Crouch, on lliis occasion of set purpose, showing the 
more salient points of his iinamiabic character, 
appeared a scoundrel, unredeemed by one touclt of 
ijentictess or trait of excellence. Each of these two 
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men, so widely divided by rank and worldly circum¬ 
stances, had known a great deal about the other, 
Rufus’s reminiscences Ix-ing, oi cour.se, the more 
ample, since it is better worth the while of a land 
iwilitfs son to drink in gossip as to the heir to his 
master’s title and estates th.m fm tlic future baronet 
to reineinber iille tattle as to the shrewd son of a 
useful subordin;iie. I’rob.ibly catli ihouglit that he 
h,id taken the measure of the other, and probablv 
both were wrong. The baronet w.'is the first to speak. 

“(iolden tidings, Mr. Crouch,'' s.ud Sir Richard 
mildly, “ would of iheniselvcs insure a welcome 
anyivhcrc. 1 am not—a.s I may tell jou in confidence 
- a wealthy man, and such intelligence would be 
doubly dear to me. You know that iny grandfather 
Icll ihe est.ites m a bothered condition, and my poor 
father, and 1 mjself, I dare say, have added to the 
burdens rather than lightened them, I fear. Well, 
Rufus, let me hear your good news. In what 
Australian gold-mine, now languishing for kick of 
capital, ought I to take shares, with the certainty of 
tliree Inmdred per cent, annual profits ? or wh.n 
buried treasure, in some stony gully beneath the 
constellation ot the Southein Cross, can be had for 

the exjicnditure of a few cool hundreds ? and-” 

“Now, Sir K.," broke in Rufus impatiently, and, 
slapping the table beside him with his heavy hand, 
.liter a fashion that made the dainty objects it 
supported leap or quiver, “I didn’t come here tc be 
made game of, nor yet mocked. 1 know your bantering 
way of old. No ; I'm no lout for a jomt-stock concern 
m a Iwd way, nor am 1 one of the drivellers who 
maunder about horscloacls of the yellow dust and 
fl.ikcs, stowed away m far-ofl places of the bush, as 
some do. To my thinking, the old country is the 
ri( hcsl, I never saw a rusli or a placer to equal some 
of the snug, ipiicl ways of money-making of which 

there are so many in England, and-'' 

He seemed to pause for breath, and Sir Richard 
blandly remarked, “I quite .'igrce with you, Crouch, 
(..'oionial enterprise opens out. no doubt, fresh field' 
for tl'.e adventurous, but the home market is perhap-' 
the safest. A'uu learned a good deal, I am sure, while 
you occupied the lionourable, if humble, position of 
(ontidciilial clerk to the late Mr. lUnvman Lawyer 
bowman, as we generally called him in .Soinei'selsime 
• before your worthy employer had the sad loss ol 
memory and physical strength which succeeded to the 
paialytic stroke, and Ixiforc you— ” 

“Cut away with his cash-box,” interjected Rufus, 
glaring at his entertainer: “that’s abouf what your 
civil chat comes to. Sir H. Morlmain. b.ironet. Yes, 

I bolted. And not only did I cariv with me the rcadv 
Coin and iioiis- diule enough, I promise you, and 
which melted like snow in the 'un that the miserly 
old hunks kept by him, hut every \aluable jiaper that 
ins big iron safe contained, some of them dating 
from before the time that I first was indentured to him 
.IS his articled clerk. 1 made a clean sweep. Settle- 
ineiits, wills, mortgage deeds - all were fish that came 
to my net just before my start for Topsyturvyland. 1 
landed in Australia with precious little money, but 
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Willi n heavy heap of parchments, 1 can tell you, 
Sir K.” 

“ Let me hope, for your sake, that the parehmcius 
proved precious loo.” .said Sir Richard affably, but 
arclunt; his eyebrows once more. “ Of the morahty.of 
ihe transaction that preceded your --departure from 
)our native land, 1 prefe'r to say nothiiiit. It was 
irregular, of course. It miglit have caused incon- 
\cnicnce to yourself, on aeeouiu of tlic inveterate 
prejudices of tlie public at large, and of liie peculiar 
Slew of judges, magistrates, ami other legal fiineliou 
aries with respect to the erratic freaks of genius. I 
give no opinion : it is no concern of nunc. I am not 
the 1‘ublic l-’roseculor, nor can I he mimbeied .imoiv; 
the law officers of the Crown, and ihcrcfoic-” 

“Ay ; and, Sir K.. those that live in glass hoiiscN 
can't afford to (ling stones,” coarsely retorted l\ufu^ 

“ We don't c.irc to set our neighbour's rick on fiie. for 
fear of our own barn kindling up, do we. Sir R. ? ” 

Sir Richaid iMortmain’s p.dc fate may liave become 
a shade the paler, and he winced a very little. a-> a 
daintily grinuii' d horse winces under a .stinging stroke 
of the whip. Bill he managed to smile as he made 
answer, “you were always a philosophei, Ihouch, in 
your cynical way. Most men have their foibles, 1 
am afraid, and few of us, in tlie Palace of 'i ruth. 
W'ould eiiine off scatheless and imreliiiUcd. What I 
rcgiei Is that you should deem it i)cce.ssary to assume 
a hostile lone towards one who has always wished you 
well- It is not as if our interests were at variance ; I 
don't say that in the least.” 

“No bones broke and no offence taken, Sir R. 
Mortmain, Baronet,” grumbled cut Rufus, as his rest¬ 
less eyes scanned the white, handsome face of his 
former actinainlance, '■ so long as you recollect the job 
we Iwlli had a hand in.’' 

“ 1 should prefer to s.iy, the service you once 
rendered me,’’ cliimed in Sir Richard, with genial 
cordiality. „ 

“ The job of whicli 1 ha\e the proofs,” went on llie 
inexorable Rufus. '• I don't want to lx; always throw¬ 
ing It 111 your teeth, Sir R. ; only, when one’s got a 
pistol liaiuly, one has got .i pistol. Suppose liial 
husiness brought to liglil, and sifted in a coiiil of 
justice, and reported in tlie papers, and so forth, how 
longues li'i'iilil wag at the 1‘all Mall C.'lubs, wmildn'i 
they. Sir R. ? It would be, ‘ Who'd have ihouglil it ' ’ 
from some, and ‘ I always knew lic’d been up to 
games of some such sort, fiom lliosc ih.it piided 
tlienisehcs on being knowing ones, and a sad dis¬ 
grace It would be too. wouldn't it. Sir R. ? A rougli 
'•hap like myself woiikhi'l suffer half so much iii 
oakiim-picking. or on the evank, or quarrying stone 
at I’ortland or I’rincclowii, as a whitc-fisU'd genilcinaii 
like yourself, Sii R.. iisc-d to the best of everything.’' 

“Conlound you' don't try me loo much,” biokc- 
out the baronet passionately, as a faint tinge of 
angry crimson rose to Ins brow, and his dark 
eyes glanced, perhaps mcclianically, towards a bijon 
cabinet, behind the locked doors of which, as he well 
knew, a loacicil rciolvcr lay for purposes of self- 
defence. But in a moment more he l.aiiglicd with 


apparent frankness. “All this time you have 
foigotten to explain to me, Crouch, the nature of 
your golden tidings,” said the baronet, with no sign 
of ill.temper. “ 1 could only gather that tlicy arc in 
.sonic way connected witii the documents which yon 
—conveyed, we will call it-to Australia with you. 
And if so, I am at a loss to conjecture in what maniici 
their contents could possibly aflect me. Old Mr. 
Bowman had ceased to be niy father's country 
Milicilur lull two years before your hasty journey to 
till' Antijiodcs, and 1 am pretty sure that the Mort- 
m.iin deed-boxes, with ilieir imisty freight of mortgage 
deeils and leases in counterpart, had long bcfoie you. 
depaituie been tr.msferred to lurking-places in an¬ 
other office.” 

“Now-, .Sir R,,' said the e\.goid-diggfr grimly 
“you must take me for anew chum, indeed, as wi- 
say in Australia, if ymi think 1 would have builhcncd 
iii\-.elf with sucli rubbish as that. No, no; I had olhci 
lisli to fry. Par off in the hush, wlien others slept. 
I've s.ii iij), many's the night, in my lent poring by 
the flickering light ot a stump of cam'e over tlie 
pa|K'rs and parchments I ha<] with me. hlust of them 
were useless, only fit to be cut into tailors’ measures, 
but some were bellcr wotlh, and one m particulau 
Vou ain’t married, .Sir R. ?” abruptly, and as if .i 
sudden lliouglil liad stuirk bini, demanded the man, 
and there was something of dismay in ins lone. 

“I thank you for the kind ronsidciation whicli. 1 
am sure, ptompts your iiiqmiy,” rejoined Sir Richard 
gravely. “ No, 1 Imvc not the happiness to Iw mairicd-” 

“ That’s right 1" cmiihalii ally exclaimed the returned 
adventurer, with anotlicr sounding slap of his heave 
h.md on the unoffending table. “ Kor in that case, Sir 
R.. 1 should have had to go fartlicr afield in search ol 
a partner, and that would have been a pity, wouldn't 
it, since you and I undcrstaiul cacb other, don't wer 
Well, Sir R., since you are single still, you’re my man. 
if you please. And you ought to be much obliged to 
me, too, foi ills one word for inc and two lor yoiii- 
selh wiiat with the fine foilune, and wlinlwilh the 
dial miiig young wife.” 

It was a genuine look of surpiisc which came into 
.Sir Rich.ird Moitmain’s face, and for a nioim-nt he 
seemed in doubt as to whether lie were not coiiveisiiig 
with a lunatic. Me shrugged up his shoulders, as a 
Fieiichman would liavc done. “Excuse my astmi- 
ishmcnt. Crouch,” he said incredulously ; “ 1 never 
contenipLitcd you until this instant in the somcwliat 
novel ciiaractcr of a matcli-inakcr. Hitherto 1 have 
kept clear of the rose bowers and raptures of matri¬ 
mony ; wliy, I hardly know. I’erhaps 1 was fasti¬ 
dious in my choice. I’erliaps there would have been 
a hitch as to seltlemeiils, for Mortmain, as you are- 
perhaps aware, my friend, is dipped beyond redemp¬ 
tion in the black qiiagmire of debt.” 

“I can get you out of debt, .Sir R., indeed 1 can,” 
said the rough visitor earnestly “ 1 c.in set you free 
from duns, and make your life* easy to you—for your 
life, at least.” 

“ I should be satisfied with that. Your power to 
aid, fiicnd Crouch, does not, I opine, reach beyond the 
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grave,'said Sir Richard languidly. “Wliat I want 
jou to do is to come to llic point.” 

“ Tin coming to it, Sir R.,” was the man's sullen 
answer. “ Now, you must know, I get my bread as .1 


that’s neither here nnr there. 1 only spoke to say 
what a calling it is for a man wlio has seen belter 
days. Well, .Sir R.,our captain, as we jel-luiiUers rail 
liiin, has a house in Jicckdalc. [urisli of Woodbiirn, 
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jet-luiiiter on tlic Yorkshiic (o.ist. Wliilby way. A 
nice business 11 is I Why, only last week ) was ail 
but drowned, buried alive, along with others of 
the gang, in a i|uicksand. I’d not have been here to- 
day, Sir R., but for a young jackanapes.” 

“ You were very nuich obliged to the jackanapes, no 
doubt," .sai<l the baronet, showing his wlute teeth. 

“ 1 hate the curly-haired, dandy chap, with his gen¬ 
tleman airs, as i hate poison \ ” growled Rufus; •' but 


near Daneborough, and that part of the caast being 
rich in jet, and as well known to old Obadiali as his 
farmyard is to any farmer, has come to be in a sense 
our head-(|uartci's. Now you .see I am open with 
you, Sir R.—in Woodbtirn parish, ay, and in Wood- 
burn Parsonage, lives the ycuiiig lady whom 1 should 
like to see as Lady Mortmain.’’ 

“Indeed! may I .ask her name?” demanded Sir 
Richard. 
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** Her name, .Sir R.,” rctiirnccl ilie man gruiiyinjily, 
but with cmplia'jib, ‘‘is Violet—Violet by name,! 
should say, ami by nature, I'ur she is a limul, pretty 
yoiin}> lady, nineteen years of a”e. and knows iioiliiny 
of the world's ways, and just as liilte of the fact that 
she’s a "I'cat heiress.” 

"Upon my woid,” said the baronet milly, •‘ymi 
have tmeed a very charmin'; portrait of an,il •loveli¬ 
ness and siinplicil). Wliat N the name of ilia wood- 
nymph?—Nereid, rather, as adwellcr on tlie solilan 
sea-coast—and what llie amount of the lorlime which 
she has unconsciously the power to bestow ?" 

“The fortune,” replied Kufiis slowly, and fiMii” his 
small keen'eyes ii|ioii the white impassive face of his 
aristocratic host, “was at the first seventy lliousaiid 
pounds. It must be a yoodish bit more by this, roll- 
iiiij up as it has been for years. Think, bir K,, what 
such a heap of rc.idy c.idi would bo to you.” 

There came a li.isli into .Sir Kichard's sleepy dark 
eyes, and his whole countenance seemed to brighten. 
“Sure of the snm-lot.d, Crouch.' ’ he asked cageil). 
'I'he fellow nodiled. 

“Now for her surname, then?" inqiiiicd the 
baronet—“ though if it were Snooks or Smggs 1 
could condone it, double-gilded as it would be by 
such a dower—if only there's no mistake us to the 
money.” 

“ No, Sir R.,” interrupted the c\-gold-digger gniftly. 
“And there’s just .as little mistake as lollieyoimg 
lady that owns it. .Miss \'iolct Mowbray is her name, 
and from all 1 hear the Mowbrays are as good as even 
ilic Mortmains, so far as pedigree goes. This young 
girl is an orphan. Her father was an officer that died 
ill Indi.a. Her mother died there loo. She has a 
small income, and lier guardian, a tough old City 
liachdor, arranged for her to reside with his own niece, 
our parson’s wife,-Mrs. Langton. She has grown _U]j 
in that quiet nook, and knows no more of (he lliiinip- 
ingsuni she is entitled to than 1 do whether it will 
freeze or thaw next Christmas.’’ 

"How do you know of it, Rufus?’’ .asked the 
baronet. “Some will, eb, lliat lormed part of your 
spoil on leaving your former cniploycis ?’’ 

“Not a will,” answered Crouch, with a wink. 
“Wills may be icrokcd and codicils adrlcd ; but this 
11 a snugger smi of tiling. This is a truslHlced. iSiil 
that is abnat all 1 li.'ne to tell gialis,Sir R. Mortmain. 
IJaronet." 

And, indeed, notliing more by the most skilful 
diplomacy could be exii.icled trom Rufus. He cer- 
luinl) h.id not brmighl the valuable document wuh 
him, nor would lie ;.',ive any further information as to 
Us content.*! until a Ixargam had been struck, and his 
own recompense or sli.ire agreed to. Nor wouhl he, 
on that occasion, n.amc his prici—^lat was a mailer 
for future consideration. What he desired to know 
was whether Sir Richard would ‘'come into it” 
heart and soul, and take imnn-diatc steps to bring 
the scheme to a successful conclusion. Sir Richard 
was ready enough to kncl Ins aid, but he demurred 
to taking what he called “a leap in the dark." 

1 don't ask you to marry, Sir R.,’’ said the former 


confidential clerk of Lawyer Bowman at last, without 
better security than my bare word tfiat the bride’s, 
little hand is weighted with much gold. But then, 
suppose slic sliouldn’t fancy you? Or suppose some¬ 
thing should happen ? We all know the proverb about 
the cup and the lip. My interest and yours, though, 
go in the same groove. And what 1 advi.ic is, come 
tlown (o Yorkshire, .and judge for yoiirseif.” 

“■ Perhaps it would be better so,” leturned the 
b.iiiinct slowly ; "tlioiigh to leave London in tlic full 
season is a sacritice, of course. When first you spoke 
of D.ineborough, Woodbiirn, and so forth, 1 rccol- 
locleil a dreary old place of m/ father’s in those parts, 
lliat I h.vveii't seen since I was a boy. and never 
thouglu III see again—Helston. they call it. The 
house has been shut up for years, but il belongs to me, 
after all, and it lies, I remember, just about the upper 
end of Beckdale, and four miles fi om the sea. I might 
go down thcic, if this pi i/c of yours be ically worth the 
winning.” 

"You never did .a wiser thing in your life, Sir R., 
rely on it, than following up the golden clue th.it I 
h.ive put into yonr h.ancls," said Rufus Crouch, picking 
up his lial and rising from his scat. “ So good-bye, fur 
the present, Sir R. Mortmain, Baronet. Our iie.vl talk, 
with your leave, had better be in Yorkslme. No need 
to write to me. News llies fast in a cmmlry-side, .mil 
when you come to Helston I'm < crl.iin lo lie.ir i>( it. 
Meanwhile, your humble servant." 

And with no moic form.il Icavc-laking. the ill- 
assorted confederates parted. 


CHAPl iCK 1IIK SI \i;ntii. 

nil. Jl l-lll Ml-K-.. 

“ S'l'KIKE work I" shouted a powerful voice. ‘‘Gold 
is belter than silver, and light ihiin dark, and Gospel 
truth llum vain imaginings. Down with sliuvd .iiid bai 
and pick ; dowm with sji.ide and basket, lads and lasscs. 
and give thanks, old .iiid young, lor the plciilcou- 
haivesl of this day. Por a h.irvest ii is. full mcaiuie. 
and lieaped up, and ve.idy to be gariuaeil, lli.il las 
read) to your liund.” 

It was Obadiiiii Jedson who spoke, and a piclurcsque 
figure did the aged captain of jel-hunteis |>i-e,sciU, as 
he suihlcnly appe.irccl standing on a ffat-topped roik. 
the highest of .i rugged reef of stonn-be.ileii stones, at 
the fool of which some (ifleeii members of Ins coni- 
p.iny were busy .it tlieir usual toil on the sea-bcadi. 
Ye.irs had nut bowed the gigantic tigine of Obadiah 
Jeilson, and the long, thin, grey locks that streamed 
from uiuler Ins broad-bi imnicd li.il only served to add 
to the impressiveness of his aspect. 'I’iicic lie stood, 
in hi.i co.arse working garb, towering .dolt, and bearing 
liimsdf with a dignity that was perhaps not wholly 
iinstiidietl. Beside him stood Don. It w.is a brigliL 
June morning, and the hour so early a one that the 
glorious summer sunrise of the eastern coast was noL 
quite .as yet .an accomplished f.ict. and the goldeia 
rays yet flecked and kissed with trcnuilous hglil the 
dancing azure of ihc se.i. Inl.ind, the green corn 
waved 111 billowy m.isses before the gentle breeze, and 
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the lark soared Iiigh above the rising downs, straining 
its little throat as it i>ourcd lortli its world-old carol of 
hope and joy. There were streaks of lilac and rosc- 
])ink that clung to hazy cloud-threads in the dappled 
sky. Tlie Jet-seckers, some straggling, others collected 
in a group with upturned faces, looked towaitis llieir 
captain, as if wailing to hear innie. 

Time had confirmed, instead of lessening, the 
inihience of Capt.iin Jedsoii over those wlio co- 
operau'd with him in his strange industry. The 
.u’erage muster-roll of the jct-lumicrs’ company may 
have been shorter than of old, but that was because 
new openings and fresh careers allured away the 
recruits who would once have thrown in their lot with 
the explorers of the sca-shore. Jet, like other com¬ 
modities, lluctuates in its market price on account of 
the raprii es of fashion. Sometimes, in the years that 
had followed that memor.ible day on which the 
foundling of gentle birth, who was still known as Don, 
and Don alone, had been met with on the lone sca- 
l.icach, the value of jet had sunk so low that few 
except Captain Obadiah’s compan)', sorely shrunken 
in numbers, went on pursuing so unprofitable a trade. 
Then there came, perhaps from abroad, a sudden and 
imperative demand that far exceeded all possible 
sources of supply. Jet was w.mlcd for everything, 
from a shoe-biirklc to a rosary bead. ■I'lie dresses 
of I’.irisian great ladies were incomplete unless 
trimmed with sprays and festoons of jet, whi[e 
brooches, crosses, fans, and bracelets had to be 
mamifaclured in hot haste, as fast as English dealers 
could export the raw material. These, of course, weic 
palmy d.iys for the vetenms of the coast. It was 
not merely because Olvidiah jedson knew his trade, 
nor was it only because he was an upright man, as to 
whose integrity even Rufus Crouch, one of tlu- iieuesl, 
•md certainly the most cantankerous of the com])aiiy, 
w.nikl not have dared to cavil, that the g.iunt old 
< liieftain was reverenced. There had grown up a 
legend, which was more or less imphcitly believed in 
by those who followed him, to the effect that C.tpi.iin 
Ubadiah's long good fortune was due to su(H‘rnalural 
aid. It >vas not merely that he had tievcr been 
•iriven, like others, to abamlon Ins career under the 
sharp pinch of poverty, and was reputed to have 
.ictually saved money; but then, his escapes from 
mortal peril had l>ecn so frc(|uent, and his prudence 
had availed to save so many times the lives of those 
under Ins orders, that the c.(|)t.uii was less hoiiouied 
lor tiie prizes he had won than for the dangei.s he 
liad eluded. It is a hard business, that of (he jel- 
Ininter. 

Ecrlta[»s one reason for i tbadiah’s remarkable per¬ 
sonal influence over others was that, often and 
weightily as he spoke, he was a reticent man, who 
would brook neither jest nor qucsiioumg. That he 
had once been a teacher in a school, and, sulise- 
t|uenily, an engineer m a gicat silver-mine in .South 
America, was known. He was, therefore, superior in 
education and experience to those whom he led, but 
not so superior as to be cut off by a gulf of taste 
rather than knowledge from the untutored beings 


around him. That he was a religious man, as well 
as an honest one, none could dmilit. He would sit for 
hours under the lee of a rock, lurnmg the pages of the 
little Bible that was liis constant coin|)amon, and 
sometimes he said a word or two in public that made 
more impression on the hearers than most sermons 
did, but he never preached, as some North country 
laymen with deep religious convictions arc wont to 
do. 

“ Wliat is it, captain ?" asked one of the elder men, 
after a {wusc. “ Aught of good luck would be welcome 
here, for not a poor half-crown's worth-” 

'• Peace, Hiram Young ’. ” interrupted the captain, 
with some sternness, as he lifted bis bony hand. “If 
there be a heathen word in our English speech, a 
word I hate, it is that word ‘luck,’ that comes ever so 
readily to your lips, mates. If there be a woid to 
bring with it confusion to the boastful user thereof, it 
is that pagan name for a jiagan fancy. What is 
written is written, ay, with pens of flame and ink 
imperishable, and on a scroll that shall last while 
time shall endure. And what is written is the thing 
that shail be, the thing that had been settled before 
the foundations of the world were laid. Enough, 
Lads and lasses, ye remember my dream—the dream 
that on Thursday last I told you of?” 

‘‘Wc dot” ‘'We do!” “Yes, captain!” “Yes, 
Obadiahl" “Well wc mind ill” Such were the 
c.igcr replies. 

It is very' probable tliat few or none of the bearers, 
save Don, fully comprehended the drift of their 
leader’s discourse; yei they were impressed by it, 
just as a peasant woman abroad, who cannot under¬ 
stand the Latin of the Ik Fro/iiiuiis, trembles with 
rcrereiitial awe as she listens to the thunder of the 
dcL'p-loued chant. But all remembered their captain’s 
dream, and .all felt a thrill of superstitious hope, the 
r.ithrr that Oliadiah, like Cromwell, rarely spoke 
with confidence unless there were something of solid 
rertainly to underlie his words. 

black tree, was it not, of which I told you?” 
demanded Obadiali, looking around him frownmgiy, 
as if to ch.illcTige a sceptic. “ Ay, black as the Black 
Rood of Jedd.irl, beyond Tweed, or as the swart 
tiiiilx'rs of the Maiden of Halifax, that grim engine of 
earthly punishment, bencatli the gleaming sword-bliule 
of which many an outlawed head has fallen in our 
forefathers’ time. Yes, a black tree. But fowls 
roosted in its branches, and bees hummed pleasantly 
among the flowers that encircled its trunk, and com 
and wine and oil were slacked in plenty at its fool. 
The black tree was the type of abundance. And lo ! 
the dream is fulfilled. Last night, two miles from 
here, it) Dutchman's Bay, there was a landslip, which 
has Laid Ixarc black traces that a boy’s inexperienced 
eye might read as pointing to a mine -.a jel-jmcket, 
where lies a buried tree not seen by mortal eye since 
England was a kingdom. The dream has come true, 
tjiiiek to gather in the fruits of it!” 

“Hurrah!” The cheering broke out irrepressibly, 
the shrill voices of the women and girls blending with 
the deeper siioul of tlie men. And then tools and 
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baskets were snatched up in a Imrry, and there was a 
prompt movement in the direction of Dutchman’s Bay, 
which lay somcwliat to the south of the lower ex¬ 
tremity of Bcckdale, just as the Soldiers’ Slough was 


bad to work. It’s not that yc may dig your own graves 
that I called you. Six of you—-six that are young and 
strong—go with Don, here, to fetch the wooden props 
that are ranged in the outhouse of my little place up 
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at a short distance towards the north. But Obadi.-ih 
was no mere dreamer of dreams, no mere herald 
of good tidings; he was a consummate captain, 
who understood organisation and the value of dis¬ 
cipline. 

“No hurry,there! no rushing, comrades!” he called 
out, i.i a voice which all present had learned to obey. 
“The traces yon turn cliffwards, and the cliff at 
Dutchman's Bay, as yc ought to know, is crumbly and 


dale: they will be enough foj- the present. Pm, 
unless my old eyes play me false, or fifty years have 
not taught me ray trade, thcrcll be many a tough young 
ash-trcc to buy and to cut before we gel at the licart 
of the black jet-tree that lies under ten thousand Itins 
of sand-cliff. Say nothing, if yc meet with idlers 
on your way. Tlie more sharers, the less to share ! ” 
Dutchman’s Bay—so called, probably, on account of 
some eighteenth or seventeenth century tradition of 
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foreign smugglers—was a long narrow gulf, with beet¬ 
ling clilTs, ill the soft friable sandstone of which many 
sea-fowl made their nests and reared their young. 
During tlie night a landslip on an extensive scale had 
taken place, as Obtidiah’s practi.sed eye had quickly 
perceived, for the beach was strewn with heaps and 
nioiinds of rubbish, wliile here and there glinted in 
(he sun, a fragiiieiu of something black and shining, 
like bdiilc-glass, at sight of whicli a fresh cheer was set 
u]). .Seldoiii indeed, did the opening up of a new vein 
of the precious fossil promise so well. There wa.s a 
general rusli, and many chips and some lumps of the 
freshly exposed jet were picked up, while there was a 
babble of voices. “ Its wonderful !’’ “ It’s ObadialTs 
dream, indeed !” “We'll all be rich, rich as Jews ! ” 
*’ 1 wouldn’t take fifty gold sovereigns for my share, I 
know ! ’’ “ What a go this is !” “ Nobody like our 
captain ! ’’ Such were some of tlie exclamations of the 
.sanguine and adiiiiriiig. Obadiah himself was mute. 
He was a more cxpciicnccd jet-seeker and a more edu¬ 
cated man tlian any there, and he had seen from the 
first that the He of the tree, some buried pine of untold 
ages agOj was towards the clifT. The fragments that 
])cepcd from the rubhish-heai>s or sp.irkled on the 
beach were but broken bits of the lossil conifer, laid 
to rest in some remote geological epoch beneath the 
sand .and marl of the shifting coasl-liue. He looked 
on, then, iiuliilgently as the younger members of his 
liand scramliled excitedly for black flakes and nodules 
.iniidsl the debris ol tlie landslip, and w.iited to cuiii- 
mciiee serious operations until Don and the ]Kiriy of 
voliintceis imder his orders slioiiKI ariivc with the 
;ishen jirops, wiihoiil which it would be stiinclai rash¬ 
ness to attack the main fortress of the clilT.wall. 
I'resenlly Don and his party arrived, laden with the 
short tough pillars of ten.ieious wood which Ubadiah 
Jedsoii’s prudence had provided, and the assault on 
N.Uiire’s fortress was eoininenced with a will. Gradu¬ 
ally the rumour spiead to cottage, and farmstead, and 
fisher's hut along (he sea-shore, th.it the jet-hunters 
had hit upon an cxlraoidmar) mine, or technically, 
“pocket,’’ of the valuable material for which they 
passed their lives in seaichmg. and that such a yield 
w.is forthcoming as, in the memory of man, the York¬ 
shire sea-coast had never known. Uy-and-hy, exagge¬ 
rated rumours were current as to the success of the 
explorers. They had gleaned five hundred pounds' 
worth, it was reported, before diniicr-timc, the early 
dnmer-bour of country-bred toilers. Iliey were picking 
up jet in lumps like those of Newcastle coal, and at a 
rate that would cheapen the v.iluc of it in Whitby and 
Scarborough for twenty years to come. 'I’hcy htul 
been offered by a Daneborough tradesman a thousand 
pounds for their venture, and they had refused it—all 
of which was eminently fictitious. 

The higher the social rank, the more slowly does 
gossip permeate towards the possessors of it. Kvciy 
hind or fisherman in or near Beckdalc had heard of 
the exceeding good fortune of Obadiah jedson’s roving 
company hours before the news was conveyed to 
Woodbiirn Parsonage. And it was late in the after¬ 
noon when the rector himself, his wife, his children, 


and his beautiful watd, Violcl Mowbray, appeared on 
the bard, firm sea-sand of the upper end of Dutch¬ 
man s Hay, wliere a crow«l h.id collected, and where 
two co.ist-guarcisnien weic, by tlicir lieutenant’s 
orders, Iirescnt to enforce order. Jhil liiougli the 
honest fellows strolled to and (lo. their cutlasses clank¬ 
ing at tlieir sides, there w,is really no occasion for 
their^ttcndance. Nothing could lx- more orderly than 
the behaviour of the crmval. \'orkshirc dalesmen .md 
blue-jaekels of any part of the co.ist iiavc .m instinc¬ 
tive, if rude, .sen.se of justice and ol the rights of pro¬ 
perty. The jel-huntcrs had begun their luint .done, 
.iiid alone they liad, by the imwniten law of the beach, 
the riglit to finish it, unvc.xed by the claim of am 
interloper. At the first any stray adventurer might 
have struck in, but now an uninvited intruder wnukl 
liave found popular ojiinion, and perhaps lynch law. 
strongly against him. 

.Still more striking was the scene by torchlight that 
evening, the red smoky glare of the flambeaux con¬ 
trasting with the pale silvery flicker of the June 
moonlight, as the jet-hunters pushed their gallevi> s 
deeper and deeper into the clifT-fiont. Still, a mob of 
idlers hung about the spot, hke flics round a jar of 
honey. Hut there was nothing envious, nothing un¬ 
worthy, ;n tlie feelings of tlie lookers-on, so far as 
could be judged from their talk. It was the jcl- 
liimters’ luck, of course—a r.ire stroke of luck ; but 
then It was universally admitted that old Captain Jed- 
son and his company deserved (heir luck, and had, in 
fiict, done iniich, by untiring research, lo earn the 
opportunity by winch they were profiting. One thing 
tln-ie was from which the spectators appeared lo 
ilcrivi- mmh salisf.iciion : Rufus Crouch was not one 
ol tlic busy band of jel-winncrs now engaged in driv¬ 
ing tlicir Imriows, like so many rabbits in human 
shape, deep into the clilf. Rufus Crouch w.as absent. 
It must be presumed that the returned Australum 
gold-digger had not c'oncili.ited the good opinion of 
the neighbourhood, so hearty w.as the chuckling and 
so sincere the delight of the crowd, as the probable 
disappointment of the travelled jel-huntcr was the sub¬ 
ject of discussion. 

“ Not a jK'nny of it for old Rufus ! ” “ Won’t Crouch 
ho mad when he hears of it?—a bumptious chap 
like that, wlio oven argues against Captain Obadiah 
himself.’’ “He’s up in London.” “Ha!ha!lia!” 

In the course of the evening Mr. Langtoii, this lime 
alone, came down lo the beach, and had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and speaking with the old captain of 
the jct-scekcrs. “ Wc hope to make a good business 
of this, sir,’’ said Obadiah, in a low voice, “though 
not a lithe, at best, of wliat chattering tongues pro¬ 
claim. Hill what I should do without Don I cannot 
think. 1 am getting in years, and stiff, and cannot be 
everywhere, and that brave boy is like another self to 
lead the way. Hut for him, and but for me, these poor 
silly creatures, in their liurry, would neglect prop and 
lintel, and get a score of tons of sand down on llieir 
wretched heads as the reward of their thoughtlessness. 
Hut Don is worth a thousand.’ 

Laic into (he night the torches burned, and the 
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work weof on, until at last the wearied jet-hunters 
desisted from their task, and fell asleep around their 
fires of wreck-wood. 

CUAITKR THK FlIilHiH 
6I« KIUIAUU INTKOin.'Ct.s IIIMM.I.I'. 

Some ten days, or twelve, had elapsed since Riiftrs 
Croud), c\-goId-diyger and present jei-iiiinter, called 
so unexpectedly at the xMortmain mansion in Ifydc 
i’ark. The morning was a bright aiul sunny mic, 
with but a few lazy clouds of fleecy whiteness sailing 
across the blue sky, as the Rector of Wood- 
burn, with his family, ictuniing after a week-day 
service from the church hard by, saw, slowly ruling 
out of the Parsonage garden, a genlleinaa, followed 
by a mounted groom. \’isUors in that lliinly-pcopled 
district were rare and usually well known, .so that 
this well-dressed stranger, on his gallant black liorse, 
attracted some notice. Mr. I-ington stepfuid forward 
and bowed. The stranger lifted Ins hat with a 
pleasant smile, and inslaiuiy dismounted and threw 
the reins to his groom. 

“Mr. Langton ? ” he said inquiringly. ‘•Allow me 
to be my own introducer. My name is Mortmain- 
.Sir Richard Mortmain—a neighbour of yours, since I 
have just arrived at llelston, and I have taken (he 
liberty of coming across to call at the Rectory, em¬ 
boldened by the fact, Mr. Langton, of my father s old 
friendship with yourself. 1 have so often hcaid him 
speak of you, and ahvap rordially and with evpre-.- 
sions of high esteem, so that 1 trust you will pardon 
my lack of ceremony.'’ 

The baronet made his introductory spccfh very 
well, with just the proper amount of feeling expressed 
in his well-modulated voice. 

“Most happy to make your ac([uainlance. Sir 
Richard," exclaimed Mr. Langton, genuine ])lcasiire 
in his eyes and tone as he stretched out his hand 
in greeting. “Vos, i knew’ your fitthcr, the I.Ue Sir 
Richard, and was under no trilling obligations to him, 
as you are pcihaps aw.are. It w.is he who, wlicn my 
health broke down, presented me to the living of 
Woodburn here, of which you, of coiiise, arc (he 
p.atron, as he was. Allow me to introduce you to my 
wife, Mis. l.angton, as the son of a very old and kind 
friend, who will alw.nys be welcome under my poor 
oof." 

So Sir Rich.ird was nude known to Mrs. Langton, 
tnd to pretty Violet Mowbiay, and to the olive- 
iranchcs of the Langton family now at home—two 
girls and a boy, in the liobbythhoy stage of life. 
And Sir Richard smiled and bowed, and spoke very 
nicely .and not too much, and .acted his self-imposed 
part with consummate care and »skill. He had, he 
felt, been relieved from one great d.mger at the first. 
When he commenced his si.'cmingly unstudied .uldress 
1 C liad been unaware as to how’ much, or how little, 
he parson of Woodburn had known concerning his 
"ormcr relations with his father. It must be confessed 
that when the baronet alluded to laudatory expressions 
an his p.apa's p.irl concerning tlie Rcveiend .S.uiiuel 


Langton, he w.is drawing boldly on his im.iginatinn. 
The one salient f;ici of whicli he was sure w.is the 
presentation to the living, and that the giving of it 
had been a gift indeed, .uid no imiiter of h.irter. Sir 
Ricliaid himself had sold tiie udv()wi.on pnvMtcly, and 
coulil no mote appoint a future Rector of Woodburn 
than he could a Dean of Westminster. But he h.nl 
no objection to Mr. Langton's believing that so much 
of ecclesiastical patronage yet was Ins, and he wa.s 
gl.id tliat the clergyman cvnicntly knew nothing of (he 
coldness, liic quarrels, ilie estrangement that had 
existed iH’lweeii his fathir and litinself during the 
latter years ol Ins l.ither’s life. Sir Richar:! had mil 
liccn a pattern son, but he congratuialcd himself that 
Mr. Langton was imaw.iie of this. 

'I’heii followed a lieaity invitation to hmclieon at 
the I'arsnnage. ‘•You must break bi'cad with us,” 
llic recloi insisted genially ; and -Mrs. Langton was 
able to second her husband's pioposition, not only 
giaciously, but with few of those (jiialnis and iloiibts 
which are apt to beset a priidenl housewife when a 
guest of superior tank amt wealth is suddenly bidden 
to share the fatnily me.il. But they kept a better- 
supplied table at Wooilbinn than is mvaii.ibly to be 
loiind m clerical lumies, and hence, when Sii 
kkliard, after .i faint show of reluctance, allowed 
himself to be persuaded, Ins accept.incc clai not till his 
hostess with dismay. The groom and horses, theic- 
foie, were sent down to the vill.igc inn, while the 
b.iionet, beioiiiiiig at each instant moie .iml more at 
home wiili his kindly eiUertamer^, w.ilked on with 
them towaid-% the liousc. 

“ I was alino.s? sinful enough. Mr. L.ing'on, to covet 
this cliniiiiiiig ])|.ice of yours," said .Sii Kiohani, 
“when liist I c.iiiidit sight of it. These [iielty flower¬ 
beds and the Miiootli lawn and the .smooth p.ilhs 
make me ashamed of the tangled wilderness that 
llicy c.ill a garden up at Hcl.stoii, 1 hope, if Mis. 
l..tngtoii will giu- me liie benefit of lier kind advice, 
to get the giouiids tlicie laitl into belter order soon, 
but for (lie moment evctylliiiig weais the aspect of 
neglect. I hope to be a good deal in Voikshire. 
now.’' 

Mrs. Taington was a kind, homely woman, as 
simple luiy, more simple tli.in her liiisband, whose 
book-lore was not armour-proof ag.imst the wiles of 
a worldling such as the master of Mortmain. She was 
pleasetl lo have her flowers piaised, and lingered to 
point out the nicnls of tins or that favomite rose-tree 
.iiid siKh-and-sucli a bank of azaleas, and had no idea 
that the astute town-bred man was only anxious to 
enli-st her .as a partisan. Violet Mowbr.iy said never 
a will’d. She looked shy, more timid even than was 
usual with lier ; nor did -Sir Richard’s eyes dwell 
upon her beautiful young face. 'I'herc were two 
things against which he was especially on his guard. 
The fust of these was to avoid the character of a 
l.oiidon d.indy and fine genUeman, such personages 
being in rustic neighlxiurhoods reputed cynical, selfish, 
anti, worst of all. satirical. Secondly, the baronet 
wi-hed to give no inkling that Miss Mowbray’s 
altiactions li.ui Ixieii the magnet that had drawn 
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him to the luimble Parsonage of Woodburn. 
Wherefore he scarcely turned his glance towards 
her at all, seeming to regard her, as he did gawky 
Maud and Julia and their stripling brotlier John, as 
a mere adjunct to the more important elders of the 
household. 

You seldom visit London, I believe, Mr. Langton ?" 
asked .Sir Kicliard, when they were all seated at 
table. 

•‘\'ciy seldom indeed ; 1 may more truthfully s.iy, 
never,” replied the rcctui, as a momentary expression 
of pain passed across his face at tlic recollection of 
lio[>es long since frustrated, and honours which once 
seemed almost within liis grasjj, relinquished. “Nor 
ilo 1 keep up an .tetive correspondence with such of 
my foimcr friends as arc still in the busy world. My 
letters would only bore them, and theirs could hardly 
l)»‘ of profound interest to me. They arc in the arena 
\ct, while I have long ago renounced my chance of a 
UOW 11 , whether of palm or laurel. No. .Sir Richaid, 

] am a country cieigymaii, and my cates are bounded 
by the narrow limits of my p.irisli." 

Again tlic visitor felt a thiiil of gratification. 
Theic arc still parsons as pnrsonlike and as secluded 
from metio|«)iii:in tilile-t.ittle as was (aildsnulh’s 
“ Yicar of Wakefield.’’ And tlicre are olliers who 
are|nmul of tlic clubs they belong to, the frequency 
of tlicu trips to town, and on being well posted up 
in metropolitan gossip. Now, .Sir Richard's name 
was one that, without liring .actually infamous, was, at 
any r.ile, not m the very best odour. Nothing had 
been pio\ed against him ; certainly not. iJut then, 
that soi lal veidict of “.Not I'roven’’ is a darkling 
shadow that dogs a man's steps, and is imt to be 
shaken oil'. The baronet w.is veiy gl.id to tliul tliat 
liis hospitable acqiiaiiit.mre liad never heard of Ins 
dubious lepiilalioii among the denizens of I’all Mall. 

In tile meaniiinc, the njicning of the new acquaint¬ 
ance into fiien(Klii|), or, at any rate, into th.il Aagiic 
stage of liking which precedes friendship, went swim- 
mingiy on. Sii Richard was, w'liat very few fashion.ibJe 
men of oiii day .ire, a conversationist, a talker who 
knew how to practise a lost art, and to relieve the 
monoioiiy of ordinary intercourse by [uoviding a higher 
si>ccies of intfllectual entertainment than the mere in¬ 
terchange of short statements as lol.icis. There iievei 
were, at any one time, since the days when the wus 
lappeil their gold sinilT-boxes in Wills’s Cod'ee-lioiisc, 
many talkers of the male sex, but then words w'crc 
usii.'tlly worth the trouble of listening to, and they h.id 
a strange power of riveting their audience. The lord 
of Mortmain was not merely iliieiit and graphic m his 
discourse, but skilled in his choice of topics, He had 
travelled and had re.id, and had the kn.ick ol using 
his literary stores so as to ckc out his ])crsoiial re¬ 
miniscences cleverly ctuiugh, but without a dash of 
pedaiiti y. Tile rector was pleased with a guest wlio 
had the grace to say so little of the Loudon from which 
he w;is himself practir.illy excluded, and so much of 
Damascus, Sicily, Florence. Egypt, tlie Engadinc. 

It was not Mr. l.angton's fault llinl he had not had 
time to make acquaintance with l‘liar]Kir, and Abaua, 
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and the Lake of the Meadows, of the glorious city that 
Khalcd and his half-clad Moslems conquered, or with 
the OolJen Shell of oraiigc-bowercd Ealermo. or with 
solemn Egypt. Florence, and Milan, and Venice, and 
•Switrei'land he hiui seen, but he knew them better from 
books than by actual experience. And then Sir 
Richard talked .about .all those places in so well-bred a 
waE, with such deference tow.trdi Mr. Langton’s well- 
known scholarship, and put forward his own opinions 
us to Saracenic architecture, (irccks, Turks, andArabs, 
in so modest and tentative a fashion, that his clerical 
entertainer never dreamed that he was being “ drawn 
out.” as the phrase is, and tempted to ride his own 
hobbies as be listed. 

Mrs. I,angl(>n also was much predisposed in the 
favour of her tilled visitor. Jihe Ii.id suffered much, as 
country-folks do sulTcr much, under the infliction of 
the company of those who have little to say for them¬ 
selves. and whose little is .so .stale by dint of frequent 
repetition. 'I'he iieighlioiiriiig clergy, the two or three 
gentlemen of independent means who lived within liail, 
the doctor of tiio union, and the officer of the coast¬ 
guard were ail excellent persons, but quite the reverse 
ol amiising. Sir Ricliard was a bird of much 
in ighicr plumage than any that harboured near WoikI- 
burn, and, once that lie found himself accepted at his 
own valuation, lie did his very best that his singing 
should please the ears and tickle (he imagination of his 
auditors. Then he talked of iielscon. and of his own 
design to live ilicre, to render the neglected old place 
trim and orderly, anil to cultivate neighbourly relation'^ 
witli those who had formerly been known to himself or 
his f.itlier. 

“Voikshire visiting, J believe, Mrs. Langton," he 
said cheerily, “w.is once limited only by the number 
ol miles to uliich our forefathers’ carriage-liorses 
could be iiuliiced to drag the clumsy old coaciies 
in wliifli our grandmothers were content to jolt 
along ; and if we live in IcsS lieroic limes, at any 
rate i hope to see something of friends within a 
moderate cnmixiss.” 

.'\nd then ho s.iid something as to a notion lliat had 
siiiick him as to the fe.isibility of a garden party or 
gijisy pu nir. in the Helston grounds, which, if ill kept, 
were rocky and romantic. “I sliould like to liy it.’’ 
he sai.l. “ if only 1 could gel any ladies to accept the 
.iwkw.ird hospitality of a hhmdcring bachelor like my¬ 
self. I lluniglit so directly i saw the pl.ice.” 

Luncheon was over. The fernery, the tiny hot-house, 
the exquisite peeps at the sea which, tlirough over¬ 
hanging ivy-tangles and festoons of noisette roses, the 
different windows afforded, had heen one and all c.\- 
hibiicd and admired. ICvcn the albums of photo- 
graphs and rare sca-wced on the dinwing-rooni tables, 
had Iwen surveyed. John Langton’s toy ship, aiiuMlel 
schiKincr, four feet long, of tlie caiistruction and rig¬ 
ging of which the l) 0 )- was vcr\' proud, though frank 
enough to own how much assismnee he had re¬ 
ceived from “ .Mr. Don.” was next shown. “ 1 should 
nrvrr have got lici so taut .uid smart hy myself,’' 
said the \oiingster; “but then, Don ts such a tine 
fellow 
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“And who is Mr. Don? A Spanish sailoi, 1 pre¬ 
sume, or possibly -a Koafwlitan; since they use the 
.Spanish title there?" asked Sir Richard, trying; not to 
yawn. 

Mr. Lanjflon took it upon himself to answer. “ Itis 
difficult,” he said, with a smile, “tosay wh.it Mr. Don 
is, and what he is not. 1 never had a pupil to match 
him. He is the handsomest lad from here to Sunder¬ 
land, and about the boldest. He is only a jot-huiiter, 
living by a precarious induslr}’ peculiar to our se.i- 
co.isi, but out of a crowd you would at once select 
him us a gentleman, though wlicnce he c.ime or what 
was the rank of his parents, no one knows. A fine 
fellow, Don.' ” 


“ I am sure of it," returned Sir Richard, with every 
.appearance of interest. Then the b.aronet’s groom 
and horses came round to the door, and there was .1 
hearty Jc.ive-taking, with pledges of future frieiidsliip, 
and the visitor rode off gracefully towards his lonely 
home at Ilciston. More than once during the ride 
Sir Richard showed his while teeth witli a triumphant 
air. 

“A good beginning,” he niiiltcrcd. “I saw the girl’s 
ryes glisten more than onc<‘ as 1 sjmke of the Last 
and of sunny ll.ily. If I i.an touch her youthful fancy 
.imi It is all right .ibont the money, why, then ! ’’—and 
he roiic on. 



wH.vr IS 

’ Y M I ^ 1'- R the luino of 
J[ Kart.ilinc a new me- 
iliod of colouring pho- 
togmphs has lately hceii 
introduced: aiid as it is 
one that wdi, we believe, 
commend itself generally 
to .imatciirs. we piirjiosc 
I'Nplamtng the imicess. 
The colours,which are sjie- 
ci.illy prepared, were in 
vented by the s.ime French 
chemist who w.is so -.iir- 
cessfiil uith his indelible colours for tapestry canv.is; 
this in Itself is a guarantee ih.ii they ]>osHess thccpialilies 
chiiined for llicin. .As tiic tajiesiry colours sink into 
the canvas and in drying lie. oinc indidihle. so the Kar- 
taline colours sink into tlie pliotogr.iph, and become, 
as it were, a pan of it, not merely lying on the surface 
as water-colours do. '1‘his being the case, tin- picture 
presents a beautifully soft appe,trance, somewhat like 
an ivory miniature, and the rescmlilancc is the closer 
the more the picture is worked up. The incorporation 
of the colours with the photogr.iph, wliilst it secures 
durability, has yet its dis.uh ant.igc for amateur workers, 
for, as will be .it once understood, no false strokes 
can be mtide without injury to the painting ; but those 
who have any mastery over their brush will find no 
difficulty in employing this mode of colouring. 

The colours are named as followsWhite, flesh 
(No. 1 and No. j), vermilion, carmine, light yellow, 
golden yellow, light brown, woodirbrown, sienna, blue, 
violet, purple, green, black. They are dry, with the 
exception of black, and arc spread on a piece of card¬ 
board. Even these colours, few as they arc, will 
not all be needed in tiic generality of siib)ecls. To 
apply them, dip the brush into the bottle of medium, 
and with it lake some of the colour oiT the card, 
transfer it to a p<aletle, and dilute it as much .as 
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necessary with the medium. Vaiious tints may be 
obtained by the admixiuie of c olours, as in oidm.iiy 
w.itcr-coloiir thawing, Tiie Kartaiim- green is never 
used pure for ftili.ige; it is mvaiiably modilievi 
with yellow or brcnvii. Divers reds .nv snnictinies 
lecpiired for dr.ipencs 111 genic subjects; foi these, 
procec-il after this method —First, w.isli over the 
jKirtion tli.it IS intended to be icd wlicii linisiied with 
yellow : .iftcr a few seconds, sponge it ofl'.ind lay over 
It a wash, or successive washes, of vermilion orcaimine, 
until the letiiiisitc depth of sh.idt is secured. 

For the assistance of our readers who propose at¬ 
tempting a trial of this new art work, we will dcsi nbe 
the colouring of 'a cabinci-sucd pliotograph. The 
l.irger the hc.i(l the easier the wtirk will be, as tlie 
kMtiires will be more [ilainly marked, and the eyes, 
jirobably, more distinct. It should especially be 
noiiced that the outlines of the eyelids and the iris i-f 
tlie eyes .ire perfect, not Iduncd and difficult to trace ; 
otherwise the painter will have to depend much on 
himscll for supplying deficiencies, and introducing 
lines and siiadows. In portrait-})aintiiig a line wrongly 
curved or a shade too strongly marked will make all 
the difierencc ixttwecn a good likeness and a bad 
one. 

l irsl of all, the photograph must be damped, and in 
no way can this be so satisfactorily done, as photo¬ 
graphic colourists acknowledge, as by the tongue. It 
is well, however, that we arc assured that the photo¬ 
graph and the Kartaline colours are i|uite harmless, 
being “prepared without any poison or deleterious 
matter of any kind." Now, dip a brush into the 
medium, and rub it on the colour known .is flesh 
tint No. I. .All the colours are used thin, as in 
drying the tints deepen. Wash over the darker parts 
of the complexion with this, and leave it for a few 
seconds until it is partially absorbed; then remove the 
superlUiity of colour with a wet sponge, bioisli, or with 
the longue. Next mix on the palette flesh tints No. 1 
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and No. 2. beinjj careful to use but little of the latter 
in proportion to the former ; the whole complexion and 
llesli ])arts .ire laid in wiilrihis inixluie, a short time 
being allowed for it to become iiicor|>or.iled with the 
photograph, after winch it is treated in the same way 
as the lirst wash. If too great a i|iiantity of No. 2 is 
Used, the complexion will .ippearof ua iiniiatur.il pink 
hue. and the picture will in consequence be worthless, 
for the colour cannot be removed—th.il is, not to any 
appieciable exlcnt-when once it lias been left to sink 
in, It IS l)cttcr always to use the colours too we.ik 
llian loo strong, for it is easy enough to strengthen 
them by U\ ing on a second wash Now we come to 
the cheeks. For these, l.iyon a drop of flesh tint jNo. 2, 
pure, and w.ish oiT again 
at once; re|)cal until the 
whole cheek presents a 
loiindcii :i|)|)cai.iiH'e, with 
the colniii evenly ilitriiseil. 
but liglilciicii as It facies oil 
into the local eolmiiing. 

If jiosMble, gel the per¬ 
son uhoM' likeness you .ire ^ 
cnlouriiig to give you .1 sit- 
tiiig; 110 pom.Ill r.m lie 1 
sotiiiK leiulered fruin nie- 
nioi) as fi<im nalitn-. Ifihi-. ( 

Is impossilee to obtain, pro- 
cine a jneee of tbe hair dial 
you mav lie able to give- tin- 
right tolrnir, and lr\ to gi t 
some one to desci die .u- 
rnr.iteK tin- rolonr of the 
eves, and whetlici ilie rom- 
ph'Mon should be lloiid or 
p.ile. I' or the sh.idows use 
iiliie or .a giev Init. ,is 111,ly L 

be deemed most desirable. 

The princ ijial shadows are 

those uiidei-the eves and cvclirows. louiid tlie nostril, 
and on ihc chin ; lint the le.irnerwill need to put iheni 
III with gieat c.iie. for if they aie loo d.iik the likenes. 
r.innot be plc.ising A sin.dl liiusb is b< si. .and it slioohl 
be onlyslightiv Idled vvilli r oloiir. .Soften tin- hair .iKn 
on the forehe.ul with relief sh.idov,-s. and '.vlicii liu-se arc 
siiflicieiitly strong, blend the tints bv vvashmg nvei 'he 
whole foinplcxion with a l.isl vv.ish of llesli No I and 
No. 3, The Colniii lor the Iqis is lash tint No J, bin 
It must lx- much diluted. Apjilv uiili r.ire, sh.iding 
delicately so as to give loundncss, keeping well witlim 
the outlines, and li.iviiig regard espei i.iliy to the ex¬ 
pression. The eyes are pul in with Iwown or blue, 
tbe jnipil witb black, and tlie wliites vvitb vvliite modi¬ 
fied with blue. The high light should be put in last 
of ail. 

Introduce as little white as possible in Kail.iline 
painting; being opaque, it does not look well in 
roitain lights, and yet it is essential for son.e parts. 
Woik in the details with tin. tip of the brush and 


with nearly dry colour. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the complexion tints must be entirely finished 
before the dcl.iils .ue I.iul m ; and also th;il when the 
while is once placed it '.hould not lx; rctoiiLhcd, or it 
will woik up. Kmploy light brown, or brown and 
bi.u k. for the han. eyebrows, .md eyel.islics. and mark 
out tlie latter distinctly but softlv. The curve of the 
efebroWs iniist be ivndvred truly, ,ilso the te.xlure of 
the h.iir, with its waves ,md curls Attention must 
1)0 paid to the qu.antil) of iiKilium ih.u is added lu the 
colours, l)ut the only vv.i\ to le.ivn how mm li to use is to 
watch the work as it pi ogresses. 'I'oo little will c.iuse 
tlie wash to appear dull, .inu it will become uneven 
when wetted, t^n the other h.ind. too murli will make 
the pic Hire sliniy, ,is lliougli 
gum had Ih-c’ii added 10 
the tints, will! h Is by no 
means desM.iblc wind 
oi two .is to di.iperics. 
'Ihey m.iy be ol ,iiiy hue 
ih.it the woikei jmleis, Imi 
we wuiilil advise ,1 beginner 
no! to ovillook tlie nn- 
poi't.incc ot securing good 
fonirasls lombined vvnh 
lianiiony of tone. A book 
on eoio'irmg will be louiid 
v-ilu tble to the ain.iteur; 
but Jiftor all, experience is 
tlie surest guide, ancl that 
I ail only be gained by con¬ 
st, ml intelligent jiiMclite. 
W'bite m any qii.mtity, 
ih.ii IS—should be avoided, 
Init lace is beeuiiiing to 
e\ cry complexion, \Vlieii 
a group of (Igmcs forms 
the subject of the picture, 
bhio and red draperies aie 
both admissible, hut for single figures they will be 
geiiei.dly I'onsideied loo [ironminccd. 'I'lie woiker, 
when he lias oine m.istered the art, will not need 
to conrme himself to simjile sulijccls. foi any plio- 
logr.iph c.ni be coloiiicd aiier tins methiHl, The 

b. ick'g-oiinil should li.iniionisc w’lili and lelieve the 
Mib|ec 1 : .1 w.irin mixed lint is s.ifcst for the be- 
giimei to Use. m our o[iniioii. The l.i.ickgrouiid 
m.iy be left iinp.nntcd at tiie option of the woikei ; 
It does well enough, but the picture !ms not so 
linished an .ippearance .is when it also lias icceived 
.1 wash of some colour. Lastly, tlicie is .111 en.imel 

c. dled K.irt.iline I’rcserv.itive. wliah is sometimes 
used to render the photograph still more lasting; 
hut It is not I'f impoitance, .is the colouis will preserve 
tlie work vviihoul its aid. It gives a bright gloss 
wliK'h some may i.oi iluiik an iiiipioveiiieiU. When 
tmploycil It must lie poured on freely, allowe.l to 
How over the surface, .md then quickly drained oft into 
the bottle again. 
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A ni'.LdlAN HOl.IDAV. 

I!V WIMIAM S]|.\KI'. IN ’IWO I'AI'I-'KS-- MUST l‘AI'r,R. 


I) many lliou- 
saiuis- anmi- 
ally K-uvc 
1.i>ih1oii Ijo- 
l w i- II t h e 
bc^iiinin^' f)f 
June anil tin* 
i-ml of (')rto- 
Ix-r for a nioic 
III loss ciiriiiii- 
‘'I'libed Itoli- 
(lay. thal i( IS 
a mailer for 
w oiukrsovi-iv 
ti'w cvci lind 
difir way to 
“ Iresh lields 
and |)astuii's 
ne'iv.’’ Idi- 
dnubledly this mainly rtsulls fumi two reuses . first, 
the uncertainly as to an entirely new i oimiry or 
district, whether it will he liked, whethci loduni” will 
be easily obtained, whether it will prove moderale, 
and so forth: and secondly, from hesitation as to 
the amount of expense liable to be ineiirred. There 
are many, for instance, who, having; only three or at 
most six weeks at then disposal, jjo to watering or 


iiiiaiid ))lares m the; north of luigland or m .Scotland, 
under the impre'.sion that wliile sikIi holiday places 
are more expensive than the more or les> frcf|uemed 
resoils nearer London, they air yet nnicli more mode¬ 
rate than places of intcre-.t or biMUly within a da\'s 
irach across the < li.innel, that is, resorts which, like 
Dieppe, Bonlo.Ljnc, Si. Main, Osteiid, >'v.r.. are not as 
commonplace from fanniianly as Maij^ale, Bri'^liton, 
or Hastings. 

Hut as a nintlcr of fart there arc many places m 
Normandy -nul Brittany and m midland Belttiiini (|uiic 
unknown to ihe vast m.ijonty of those who wish at 
once to sjiend their brief holiday m some place be¬ 
fore iinvisitcd, a place comhiiiiny beauty of landscape 
with at least fair lodging and above all not entailing 
a large expenditure. It is, however, to midland Bvl- 
giuin tliat the writer wotiM on this occasion draw ct- 
lenlion, more especially liiat portion ol n which lies 
in the beautiful valleys of the Lessi- and the Meuse. 

It may at once be slated that Dinant-siir-Mense is 
the most lining starting-point for those who wish to 
spend some pleasant days or weeks up ibesc v.illcvs, 
or for those who desire to go right into the heart of 
the Ardennes country, to Rochefort and La Roche ; or 
it can itself lx: made the goal lor a .stay of ten d: or 
so, Dinanl is within an easy day’s reach from London 
by Dover and Calais or Ostend, the route being direct 
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to Brussels, and from Ihcncc 7j/u Namiir by branch be had of villages and chateaux and interesting natural 
line, and the fare can easily be calculated by adding features which mostly escai>e the f)bservalion of pas- 
on about four shillings to that from London to Brus- sengors by train. About five miles above Namur 
sols, the second-class fare from the l.Hlcr to Dinant the village of Dave, with the iiugc precipitous rock 
being about 4f. or .)Jf. At Dinant itself the rates of rising near its ancient chateau, is passed; then 


pi’Hsion vary be¬ 
tween 7if. and lof.; 

•at the Hotel lies 
I’osles the charges 
being yf. or lof. ac¬ 
cording as the rooms 
have a i iver frontage 
or not. Hilt after 
leaving the “(late . 

of the Ardennes,” 

.as some one i 

vaguely styled f 

to 

not inrluding “ex- ^'is 

tias” or luxuries) it 
■will be seen that one 
iiaa live better and 

imicli more mode* * • 

expensive North Hri- 

m vmJc W™ ^ I M Si 

iligs if tiicre be V * * f R RB 1 d 

M-veral of ;i lam.ly ftjfj"-']? I LB 

.sojourning together. _ Jl 1. 

from - atj|||j|g^u|^BRB^^ 

Brussels, especially ' 

after leaving the ^ 

pieturcs([ue and in- 
tcresting old town 
of Namur, is a very ■ 

[ileasani one; but 
although the tram 
skirts liie light bank 

<if the bread clear ■ '^^1 ^ 

Meuse nearly all 

no fair idea c.in be ^*'--ig***‘^*~* ^ 

ubtamei! fiom the 
eaivi.ige windows of 

the ix'anty of the ^ 

wooded heights and iki.m •mu i;,M,L"Ny ..v mi- 

freiiuently precipi¬ 
tous cliffs that, now 

on this side .imi now on that, line the liver nearly the 
whole way. If a stay over-night li.is been made at 
Naimir. oi if times otherwise fit in. a still pleasanter 


comes Frene, witli 
strangcly-sliaped 
jf rocks and several 

summit byailisuscit 
^ |ortress, and brealj- 

the best, both loi 
iiiKi. iiL- in<ms i.ts\N-r. accomniodaliim .mil 

ihc views It com- 
tnaiids, IS the llb'tl 
des I'ostcs. This hotel i.s close to the r.iilway sUtioii 
and also fronts the river, its clieerlul balcony looking 
out on the most picturesque portion of the old town. 


transit to Dinant may be made by taking the small and, from its position, coimnanding whatever sunset 


steamer that once or twice a day sails thither from the 
former; and, if tins is done, both a mi’.ch better idea 


.ispects may reveal themselves down the valley of the 
Meuse beyond the heights of I’oilvachc. In connection 


'Of the •riverside beauty will be obtained, .ind glimpses with the Hotel des I’ostes is the Hello Vue, situated 
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on the opposite side of the bridge, and also a hydro* 
pathic establishment on the hill*8idc .on the southern 
bank of the river, on the road to Bouvignes. The 
Tfile d’Or is another good hotel, more moderate than 
the l*08tes, but neither so cheerful nor so commodious, 
though it has the advantage of beautiful garden-paths 
opening from behind up the steep rock-sidc. 

At hrst sight Dinant does not look as if it could 
possibly contain over 7,000 inhabitants, for it seems 
to consist merely of two long streets, one strag¬ 
gling in a broken line along the west side of the 
liver, and the other, constituting the town, stretching 
along the base of the high cliffs to the east: but it 
will ere long oe discovered that the town iiuis on in 
this narrow fashion for a space extending (from the 
weir above Bouvignes, iliroiigh the district called Kiv- 
age, to the pictiirest|ue Roche h Bayard) to at least 
three miles. Some of the old houses are picturesque, 
notably the Hotel de \'ille. an old (lerinan-looking, 
yellow.hued building on the boulevard facing the 
Mcii.se: but tins cannot be said of the church 
(dating from tlie thirteenth century as to foiinda* 
lion) with its high bulbous tower rising 200 led up 
the sheer cliff immediately behind it. This cliff, 
which can either be ascended from behind Notre 
Dame by 400 steps cut in the rock, or by a more gra¬ 
dual and shaded path through semi-private grounds on 
the hill-slopc alxnit half a mile further on, is well worth 
scaling; for the view, if not so picturesque as that to 
lie olitaincd fmm iht; river below, is extensive and full 
of interest. The fortress itself, however, is not ancient, 


for it was only erected at the time of the eventful revo¬ 
lution of 1830, and it is now wholly disused, though by 
no means yet incapable for defensive purposes if emer¬ 
gency should arise. The Meuse at Dinant is broad 
and deep enough to admit small steamers and heavily- 
laden barges ascending the river for many miles, but 
it IS not nearly so suitable for boating or bathing pur¬ 
poses a.s the neighbourhood of Aiiscremme, about two 
miles farther up, at the junction of the Lesse and the 
Meuse. The town itself has gone through some vicis¬ 
situdes, and has shown more than once that sturdy re¬ 
generative power which always commands iiUcrest and 
respect. Its first great calamity befell it in !467, when 
Philippe Ic Bon, Duke of Burgundy, and his son 
Charles the Bold, besieged the town, whose inhabitants, 
had been guilty of treating the former’s commands 
with disrespect and his threats with indiffcrencc--an. 
independence of spirit that was severely punished, 
when Dinant fell into the duke's hands, for not only 
was the town gi\cn over to the pillage of the soldiers, 
its walls destroyed, and its houses tinally set on firc- 
and burned, but a rruel edict was given whereby 800 
of the inhabitants were tied in pairs, thrown into 
the river, and drowned before the eyes of tlio savage 
I’hilippe. Recovery, however, and renewed sclf-con- 
fuicncc must have been rapid, fra’ Ics-' than ninety yearn 
later it was again given over to pillage and destruction 
by the h'rcnch soldiery under the Due de N overs. 
Again til 1675 it suffered capture by the French, but 
with not quite so severe results. I'.iii, despite the 
foreign enemies or neighbouring powers who cast fre- 
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quent jealous eyes upon the industrious little town 
whose copper-wares {ttinanderies) were so widely 
known and purchased, the inhabitants could yet not 
refrain from quarrelling with their most immediate 
neighbours, and local chronicles record many a rival 
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A pleasant walk or drive of a mile or two further 
leads to Yvoir, a small village situated at the junction 
of the Bocq with the Meuse; and about an hour’s dis- 
lance from hence is the famous castle of Montaigle, 
the finest ruin in Belgium, which is well worthy of a 
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onslaught and ill-.idvcnUiring struggle between llic 
hot-blooded “ W.illoons ” of Dinaiit and Boiivignca. 

The latter, now a mere village, at one time even 
biirpassed its rival in importance; its recuperative 
powers, however, did not pixjx’e so strong. To 
the ordinary visitor who strolls to it from Dinant 
the main attraction lies in the pirturcsf|iic ruins of 
C'rcvcciL'ur crowning the rocky hill immediately behind 
the vill.igc to the west. The castle of Crevecmiir plays 
a romantic part in the history of the ocriipalion of this 
district by the French in 1554, the time of the second 
destruction of Dinant referred to above. The legend— 
and there is nothing to disprove its asserted facts—runs 
that during tlic siege of the town, when the defence 
was at Last wholly restricted to tlic small garrison 
within the castic, three of the most beautiful women 
of IJouvignes entered the tower of the latter, determined 
to take what part they could in the defence, even if 
tiiat should only amount to the encouragement their 
presence would give to the besieged, including tlicir 
three husbands. A prolonged and determined resist¬ 
ance ensued, but ultimately the last of the garrison 
perished and the siege was over; but ere the savage 
I-rcnch soldiery could gain entrance to the tower the 
three fair women, preferring death with their husband.s 
and friends to the outrage and cruelly they were sure 
to experience from their enemies, together sprang from 
the summit of the lower of Crevccceur, and, in sight 
of the beleaguering troops, were hurled, maimed and 
dead jmongst the rocks at the base of the steep slops. 


visit if for nolliing else than the view down the valley 
of the Floye. But in the case of ordinary pedestrians 
Yvoir will jirobably be found far enough, and lliese 
should not neglect to see the intermittent spring 
which is situated in a meadow at no great distance 
from tl-.e village. Whether on foot or in a car¬ 
riage the return to Din.anl should be made by 
the opposite side of the river, crossing the latter 
by the large bridge connecting Yvoir and Moullns 
—•the latter a foundry, but formerly a Cistercian 
monastery ami before long a lofty and craggv rock- 
will be reached, on whose high summit the exten¬ 
sive ruins of I'oilvaclie command views in all direc¬ 
tions. Poitvache was destroyed so long ago as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in the same ye.ar that 
Dinant and CviJvcrtuiir also siicnimbed to the Frcncli; 
and though there ts now iuUe of interest in the ruins 
themselves, they arc worth the ascent for the splendid 
panorama that stretches northward, eastward, iuhI 
westward, while the wooded southward view is Ix-st 
comprehended from the neighbouring rum of the 
Tour dc Monay. Resuming the return road to liu* 
south, the uninviting hamlet of Hoiix is passed, then 
the influx of tlic small Lefle is crossed, and shortly 
afterwards Dinant is re-entered. Other picturesque 
walks (which are also routes) can be taken 

along the road to Ciney, starling from the town on the 
eastern side of the river, or along that to PhilippeviUe, 
which winds south-westward from behind the railway 
lire a little beyond the station. 
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LADY BEST S MISTAKE. 

j:y jkan middlkmas-s. 


flEY lived in 
a creeper- 
covered cot¬ 
tage nestling 
among ver¬ 
dure in the 
highly - culti¬ 
vated valley 
of one of the 
ilumc coun¬ 
ties. There 
was a small 
dairy-farm at¬ 
tached to it, 
upon whicii 
Lady Best be¬ 
stowed all her 
leisure hours, 
and thereby 

managed to add no inconsiderable sum to her in- 
oiiiiie, which since her husband’s death had been 
r.itlier limited. 

With the money derived from this source she had 
been able to send her only son, Arthur, to Oxford 
- .Aiihur, who was the apple of her eye, the one only 
Iji'ing for whom she really cared. She had given him 
a llrsi-class education, and it had not been received on 
stony ground, for Arthur was clever, and a hook-worm, 
loo much so for worldly purposes, since lie had in¬ 
dulged in study and contemplation till he had become 
a ihc.imer. By the time he reached the age of twenty- 
five It lud been dechtred by all the neighbours, and 
Lady Best’s circle generally, that Arthur would never 
do any good for himself in life : a hard verdict, 
ooiisidcring that he had not a single vice, and 
was handsome and m.inly-looking. Not th.at his 
liabits and pursuits were exactly manly; fishing 
was the only sport in which he had ever been 
known to indulge, .and he 5]>ent his time for the most 
part in wandering listlessly about the valley, wearing 
• lollies of a somewhat ivstlu-lir cut, which was particii- 
l.irly distasteful to his rural neighbours, a slouching 
felt li.li on his head, and .i book —generally poetry—in 
his hand. 

Idolising Arthur though she did, it depressed I-idy 
Best not a. Iiitle to see him lake to an effeminate do- 
noihing style of life ; ami since he had now wasted 
more than a ye.irm this sort of dream, she began to 
despair of seeing him embark in any of the professions 
for witich she had hoped his education would have 
lilted him. What she w.is to doyhow she was to 
change the nirrent of events—she did not know. 

“Was he in love? Had he had a disappointment?” 
lier acquaintances asked her till she was tired of 
answering. The question, however, at last suggested 
a remedy. Why should not a touch of the very 
disease from which people thought that he w.is 
suffering, bring about his cure ? 


(.hrls ! she would surround him with girls; of course, 
while she had a due regard for good looks," never for¬ 
getting that, in her esiimalion, nothing made the eyes 
glisten with so much pleasure as the sight of gold. 

So Lady Best gave a tennis party, and invited 
all the beauty of the county, including two or three 
heiresses; but before the afteinoon was half over, 
Arthur had disappeared. He had wandered down the 
valley,away from “the noise,”as lie called the musUal 
laughter of these maidens, promising himself to re¬ 
turn as soon as they should all be gone. 

Lady Best was disappointed but not criislicd ; she 
would try again, this lime in a quieter but, she Imped, 
more effectual w:iy. 

“Arthur was put so much, she was at times very 
dull,” she told him ; “moreover, she wanted some .as¬ 
sistance in clfecting one or two dairy reforms. Her 
eldest brother's daughter—H.inn.ih Milton—aged nine¬ 
teen, was, she understood, a decidedly practical, ener¬ 
getic girl. She had not seen her since site was a 
b,iby, but she should like to invite her on a long visit, 
and make her acquaintance. Had Arthur any ob¬ 
jection?” 

“ No ; none wh.atcver. Of course his moiher was 
perfectly free to do as she liked.” 

But would he be civil and kind to this unknonn 
cousin when she < ame ? 

“ If she pleased him, certainly ; but, doubtless, she 
would in no way interfere with his pursuits.” 

Not very encouraging if Lady Best had any .scimus 
intentions in reference to Mi.ss Hannah Milton, who— 
we will observe in parenthesis she believed would 
.sooner or later come into tlie possession of at least ;t 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Not a word of this did she, Iiowcvcr, ullcr to 
Arthur; but, without farther discussion, wrote an 
affectionate letter to her niece, asking her to come and 
stay at the Cottage a.s long as slie could endure the 
frugality and smallness of their impecunious life. 

Miss Hannah .Milton answered by return of post 
that she .should be delighted to av-iil herself of her 
aunt’s invitation, more especially .is her father was 
going abroad on business, and she should be her own 
mistress for tiie next two months. Slic might be ex¬ 
pected to arrive, bag and baggage, at the Cottage on 
the Jill of July. It was then the end of June. 

To this announcement followed a postscript that she 
hoped her dear aunt did not object to living animals, 
as of course she could not leave hers ail alone ai 
-Milton Hall during her own and her f.itlier’s absence. 

Lady Best w.is delighted at the success of her letter, 
and wrote again to say that both she and Arthur were 
particularly fond of pets. 

Arthur had read -Miss Milton’s letter, and merely 
said that he hoped the dogs, if they were dogs, were 
thoroughbred ; lie hated everything that was not pei‘- 
feci. 

bo, till the 5tli of July, the Cottage, whenever Arthur 
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went out -for it could not be expected that he should 
endure fuss and clatter~was convulsed with prepa¬ 
rations for the arrival of the heiress-niece and her 
retinue. A bed-room was turned into a boudoir for 
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feel that there was a destiny at .stake; while Arthur— 
the individual who was in all probability the most con¬ 
cerned—was perfectly cool and collected, and passed 
the hours in his habitual placid enjoyment of a book. 



her private use, and two bed-rooms adjoining were 
set aside for herself and her maid. 

The Cottage was one of those clastic establish¬ 
ments, with countless small rooms, capable of taking in 
a far larger number of people than its exterior would 
lead you to imagine. 

Hannah Milton’s home was in the North ; it would 
be quite evening before she would .arrive, and Lady 
licst passed all the day in a state of feverish excite- 
inctit, wandering from room to room. She seemed to 


The mystic shade of twilight was already creeping 
up the valley when wheels were heard approaching 
the Cottage, and Lady Itcst went out into the porch to 
receive her guest. Fain would she have persuaded 
Arthur to accompany her, but he preferred an arm¬ 
chair by the window. 

At last the carriage is .it the door, and Hannah 
Milton, having sprung out, is clamorously kissing her 
aunt. 

'fhcrc is nothing icsthctic or dreamy about her. She 
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has a b.oad, plain, honest, open face, with hne eyes, 
and a large mouth full of strong-looking white teeth-- 
not the slightest pretension to beauty, but you can sec 
at a glance that Hannah Milton is a thoroughly good, 
kind, sincere woman. Her voice is very loud, but it 
has the ring of a true heart. It frightens Lady Ucst. 
however, as she thinks, “What will Arthur, say? 
Will he run away from Hannali, or allow himself to 
be subdued by her?” 

In the carriage beside Hannah—half concealed by 
bird-cages, a Persian cat, and three small dogs of 
different breeds—there is a girl' the maid, of course. 
The dogs and the cat spring out after Hannah, and 
the footman takes the bird-cages. Just as the un¬ 
noticed occupant of the carnage is stepping out, 
Hannah turns round. 

“ Oh ! I forgot; let me introduce my dearest friend, 
Agatha Burghley. Of course you expected her ; she 
never leaves me, you know.” 

Lady Best held out her hand in a welcome to which 
her heart did not respond; nor did she s]}eak, except 
to say— 

“And your maid, Hannah ?” 

Miss Milton burst out laughing. “ That is a luxury 
in which we don’t indulge—do we, Aggy? We 
arrange our toilettes ourselves, and very effective they 
are sometimes—ch ?” 

Lady Best looked again at this companion of whom 
she had never heard before. No, decidedly; il she 
had known of her existence she would not have asked 
Hannah to the Cottage. For Agailia was beautiful, 
of that refined spiritualised beauty about wliicli poets 
rave. 

For an indefinite period siie had invited Hannah, 
and this companion, this Agatha, was she also to be 
their daily associate for weeks ? 

The meeting with Arthur, however, could not be 
deferred, and Lady Best led tiic way into the drawing¬ 
room. 

He was as cordial as it was in his nature to be in 
his reception of his cxiusin, but when the same formula 
of introduction with which Lady Best had been 
greeted was gone tlirougli, and Agatha, dragged for¬ 
ward by her energetic friend, stood before him, with 
the pale gleam of the rising moonlight on her face, he 
started b.ack as though he had seen a spectre, more in 
fear than admiration, as it seemed to his anxious 
watching mother. 

There was no time, how'ovcr, for speculation as to 
what feelings Agatha had awiikened in Arthur's breast, 
the nccessititfs were asserting themselves, and Hannah 
in her blunt way tlcdareci herself to be famishing. 

“A rupid loilctle and dinner. Come On. Agatha, we 
shall not keep Lady Best waiting long,” and the two 
girls went quickly up into the rooms that h.ad been 
prepared for them. 

In less than a quarter of an hour they came back, 
looking as spif-and-span as if they had made no long 
journey. It was very obvious that the services of a 
maid were unnecessary. 

The evening, however, was scarcely a merrv one. 
Arthur was more than usually silent and meditative, 


Agatha very tired; slic was not so robust as 
Hannah, who was the only lively one of the party, 
and chattered ceaselessly to Lady Best, who, for once 
m her life, was not a good listener. All her attention 
was riveted on “tliat young person,’’as she alrcadx. 
in her mind, designated the somewhat lackadaisical 
Agatha. 

Hannah was very full of the projected dairy reforms. 
She loved everything that gave her practical ten¬ 
dencies full vent; but Lady Best was by no means as 
keen as she was. 

“While they were reforming, what would Ariluir 
and this beautiful Agatha lx; doing?” she a.skcd licr- 
self. “Oh, if Hannah would only turn her full atten¬ 
tion on the far more imporuiu work of rclonning 
Arthur! ” 

Lady Best was, however, too much of a diplomatist 
to let her thoughts appear m wuids ; no, she must act, 
manteuvre, watch. 

Of course the first thing next morning Hannah ex¬ 
pressed a wish to go over the farm, and, acioinpanicil 
by Agatha, she and Lady Best started on a tour of in¬ 
spection. Arthur had seen the farm ml iKiiiscam, 
he said, and it did nol amuse him be prdcried re¬ 
maining in the house till luiichcon-tmic. 

With the explanations and discussions which this 
farming pilgrimage entailed, Lady Best's spirits rose, 
and she became thoroughly absorbed in her subject, 
rejoicing that she had found so congenial a rompiimon 
amiable co-worker as Hannah. On a sudden, liow- 
ever, her spirits fell to zero— Agatha had tlisapjicaied. 
“Of course, she had gone to join Arthur; ii was a 
preconcerted plan between them,” and the mother as 
she thought of it became perfectly miserable. 

No more talk about gallons of milk, r.oiuhm 
maikct, home consumption, &c. .She was tiled, she 
satd, and if Hannah did not mind, they would return 
to the house. They reached the bottom of thegank n, 
wliich lay in front of the drawing-room windows, just 
as Agatha, accompanied by Arthur, strolled up the 
terrace towards llie wood. 

The sight was past bearing; this then was to be 
llie end of all her loving care for Arthur; he was 
to marry Hannah’s penniless companion. Nor did 
Hannah’s remark, as she too perceived them, tend to 
calm the excited mother’s fears. 

“Oh! they are going to have a little chat. I told 
Aggy the sooner u was over the better.” 

“A chat with my son? Has this—this Miss 
Burghley met Arthur before ? ” 

Hannah laughed. “Did you not know? Oh! then 
I must not tell the secrets of the pnson-lioiisc. But 
pray don’t Itxik so rueful, aunty nunc. ‘J'lie secret is 
not of a very dreadful nature,” 

Lady Best was, however, by no means comforted by 
this intelligence. “Arthur Jiad been canyiiig on with 
this girl unknown to her, and hence the reason of his 
dejection and lisllcssness ; of course, the neighbours 
were right, love was the root of the evil. And to think 
of the little minx forcing herself in here under Han¬ 
nah’s auspices ! Oh ! il was too bad - very much too 
bad ; she had been treated '-hnmcfully ! ” 
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And, her licart too full to speak v itliout commit¬ 
ting herself, which pride prevented when she remem¬ 
bered that this niece had been conniving to deceive 
her, she went in-doors, up into her own room, of 
which she locked the door, and ,then indulged in the 
luxury of a tempestuous burst of tears. 

For more than an hour she remained there, sobbing 
and composing herself by turns, till at last she heard 
voices under the window. Carefully concealing her¬ 
self, she jreeped from behind the curtain. 

There they were, all three talking and laughing, a 
" woke-iip’’look on Arthur’s face which she had not 
seen there for months. 

It was strange, very strange ; and as she stood and 
watched them, she could not make up her mind 
whether she had or had not made a mistake in asking 
these people to come. After all, if Ins love for Agatha 
saved Arthur from despondency, and m.ade a man of 
hmi, she ought to consider her object gained. 

.Anyway, she made up lier mind to be silent for the 
present, and t.ikc notes ; and so deciding, she waslied 
her face, smoothed her silvering hair, set her cap 
d.iintily on her head, and went down-stairs, where the 
luncheon was decidedly f.ir inoic cheery tli.m the 
dinner had been on the previous evening. 

And the d.iys passed on—life at the Coit.age seemed 
\cry hrighl to all but its mistress, who could not 
icconcilc herself to the fact that she liad been de- 
^reived ; not even though it gladdened her heart to 
bear .Artluir l.uiglitng merrily, as he sometimes did at 
Ills cousin's sallies, or to see him take .in interest he 
iievci took before in the farm an<l its workings. 

Ag.ilh.i's pale beautiful f.icc would come between 
the mother and the change her prc'-enco .stvined to 
liavc effected, and Lady Lest felt that she could never 
love Agatha, even though Arthur's whole luippiness 
was centred in her. 

Lul if she laid lost a son she had g.iineil a d.uiglitcr, 
for, appreciating ll.inii.ih's merits as she did to the 
fullest, she felt that she was each day learning to love 
lior more and more. M.nny times was it on her lips to 
lell her how grieved she w;is .it the direction Arthur’s 
laiicy seemed to liavc taken, but pride held her k-u.k. 

.At last, almost befoie tlicy could believe in its ap¬ 
proach, St. I’artndgc arriveil, and willi it a letter from 
-Mr. Milioii. saying lie should be bai.k in less than u 
week, that he would take the Cottage on Ins way, see 
Ins sistci, and escort Ins ilaughter home. 

Wlwt tears and heart-burnings did this letter 
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produce.' Hannah was evidently in despair at leav¬ 
ing the Cottage. Arthur bcc.»mc as despondent as 
he was two months ago; only Agatha seemed to have 
no regret. 

Of course not, since she expects to stay here 
always; not with me, llioiigh. Slie will not live here 
with me,” raged Lady Best to herself. 

And *111 this mood Arthur found her one morning, 
when he sought her in the little nionmig-room she 
called her den. 

He broke the ice without any preliminary skating 
over it. 

“ Mollicr, will it not be a pleasure to you if 1 bring 
you a daughter to welcome ? ’ 

“Oil, Arthur, if you only knew how I have dreaded 
tins ijucstion! ” 

•‘L)icalled it, mother? I tliought you would be 
delighted.” 

‘•How could you? A penniless, laikadaisic.il, in- 
Irigiiing ” —the rest of iier sentence was a sob, mter- 
nipted, however, by an exclamation from Artluir. 

••f’enniicss—Hannah? Why, iicr only fault in my 
eyes is tliat she has money, and my uncle may 
think— ” 

•• Hannah ! A'ou don't mean to say it is Hannali 
you love ? Oh, you dear Arthur—my own buy ' ” 

“ Vou did not think it was Ag.itlia? Why, she has 
been eng.igccl to my old collegi' chum, Laurenee Wil 
mill, fur the last year. Tliey had a little bree/ic just 
hefore she came here, winch I h.id the pleasure of 
m.iking up. I could not tell you because the whole 
thing w.xs a secret on account of Ins uncle. The old 
gcmieinan, however, has given in, and they are to be 
iiiarned very soon.” 

Lady Best soon forgot all her anxiety and the un¬ 
happiness of the last few weeks in her picsent joy ; 
and of course she promised to negotiate matters witli 
Mr. jMilton when lie should arrive, and she did so 
most effectually, for he seemed as pleusetl as she was; 
and fiom the day that the marriage was finally settled, 
site began to unbend and find a place for Agatha in her 
capacious heart, showering upon the girt —in very 
gr.iiitude for finding that her love for Ailliiir was all a 
iiiisUike—as many kindnesses .uid presents as she 
bestowed on her well-beloved Hannali. 

And wild), at l.ist, the two marn.igcs took place at 
Milton Hall on the same day, the uniniti.ued would 
almost have thought that Lady l>c.st was the mother 
of botli the brides. 


DOMESTIC TRAININO FOR OIRLS. 


liV MRS. \V.\RREN. 


IN TWO CHAI'IKRS. 


CH.MnT.R TIIK SKCONI'. 

] daughter in training for house 

' ' management must, if work is to be satisfac¬ 
torily done, overlook the laying of ibe break¬ 
fast-table. or must do it herself: the knives 
and |ilver must be bright, the glass clear, and every¬ 


thing set straight on the table ; not the handle of one 
knife or fork projecting m advance of its ‘neighbour, 
or so near the edge of the tabic that the first passer-by 
sets them awry. A knife, fork, serviette, and breakfast- 
plate before each person’s seat : cxiia plates on each 
side of the table; the -s.ilt fine, dry, and smooth; the 
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salt.spoons and casters bright, and the latter properly 
filled; a bicad.pinte and knife; another plate for cut 
bread, and a fork by its side ; two butter-dishes, each 
with a knife by its side, nr one as may be needed ; the 
cups, saucers, and basin bright and without smears; 
the tea-spoons and tea-pot well washed, polished, and 
without smears; the table-cloth iincreased from its 
having been, when put away, foldeil in the same folds 
as it came from the laundress ; a cliair placed straight 
before cacli person’s })liUc; the tea and coffee made 
with boiling water—both can 1« kept hot under a cosy. 
If bacon is ordered for breakfast, she should sec that it 
is done according to the fancy of the people who arc 
to cat it, neither biiriieci nor greasy : if to be cri.spcd, it 
should be dried on paper before dishing it on a hot 
dish; and if to be served with the hacon-dripping, a 
china drainer should be placed under the bacon, so that 
the fat which runs through m.iy be served from the 
dish ; if liacon is kept in fat it will not be jdeasant to 
eat. Toast must be crisp and equally toasted; each 
piece, of a golden brown, shouhl be stood upright 
with a fork run through it and on a plate, for if put 
into the toast-rack wliilc hot, each slice sicauis against 
the other .and renders it soft anil soddcnctl. 

Kggs should be washed in cold water before cooking 
them, if they arc not perfectly clean when put into the 
saucepan, iind each should .also be held over the stcaiii 
for a minute, or if not quite fresh they will crack 
when the boiling water touches them. When eggs 
are doubtful as to quality they should be put into cold 
water and quickly cooked; when they boil they .ire 
done, unless required to be hard, and then arc cooked 
a longer time. 

Cold meat should be served on a spotless!) clean 
dish, with s])rays of imrsley or vvater-crcss round the 
ine.nt, not on it. Wasli both or either in hotter Ilian 
teiiid water, and a sm.dl portion at a time, and in¬ 
stantly throw it into cold watei, and thus the insects, 
worms, dirt, and sand arc quickly disloilgcd and fall 
to the bottom of the water. It is worse than useless 
washing any vegetable- in cold water only, even if salt 
be added, ns the l.illcr semi-kills insects and sn.nils, 
but also makes them exude a gumm) slime and stick 
the liardcr to llie greenery. 

There .arc many other things usually served .at a 
hrcakfast-table, but the whole matter reqmics to lx: 
done by delicate handling oiie.self, or by a very sharp 
supervision of a young servant. 

After the breakfast is served, and if a scrvaiU waits, 
she should be taught to pul down plates and cups on 
the left side of the person for whom they .arc intended, 
but she may take away either on the left or right as 
most convenient. 

After the breakfast the silver and knives should ix: 
washed and wiped without delay/ and should not for 
this purpose be taken to the kitchen. Further than 
this-the breakfast things c.in renmin unwashed till the 
bed-rooms have been .attended to. It is most essential 
to house-training that a young girl assists with the 
beds, and setting the rooms in order. The windows 
should be thrown open, the clothes stripped from the 
beds; and if there are mattresses, these are to be turned; 


and during thi -ime of ihis airing, all the necessary 
water arrangements should be done, batlis emptied, 
&c. &c., but no water-jugs filled; this is the latest 
work after bed-making, sweeping, and dusting. It is 
a good plan to have dust-wrappers placed over the 
wash-stands and toilette-tables, and a wrapper over 
each bed after it is made, and during tlic necessary 
cleaning, be it slight or ihorougli. A mother should 
show lier daughter how to shake a bed properly, how 
to tuck in the clothes securely, and finally how un 
make it “plump.’’ .Servants shake the feathers from 
side to side, never dn ide the lumps by rubbing litem ; 
these lumps arc sure to collect in a badly-made bed., 
and the feathers will not spread cvcnl)-. Tlic blankets 
and sheets should be tucked in at the sides, and parti¬ 
cularly so at the fool of the bedstead; careless bed- 
makers leave the upjK-r bed-clothes untucked at the 
fool of tile bed, to (he misery of tlie occupiers at night. 

One can sc.arce!y direct in a limited paper how the 
vai ions dulie.s even of one day are to be done, but with¬ 
out order, pimctu.dity, and certain work dime within a 
given time, and this daily recurrent, no efficient train¬ 
ing can result. Unless there be an innate love of 
oixliT, neatness, and thoughtful prcvisioii in mistress, 
or maid, a wcll-orilered liouscholil is impossible, md 
where one of these is found there exist ten of the- 
lia|j|)y go-lucky s])ecics. 

The management of a household may be divideil 
into four sections :—first, the general ordering of llic- 
xvork of a house ; semiidly. the careful supenisiim of 
linen of all kinds: thirdly, a knowledge ol rookery 
and methods of serving meals also, tli.it inc.ils m.iy 
not only be served well rooked, but ne.Hly and orii.i- 
mcntally; and fmiithly, a daily Mipervisioii over the 
assistants m daiij noik. 

A mistress often complains of tin; trouble of over¬ 
seeing one or more servants, and that they cannot be 
trusted to do their woik uithoiil this mersecing. She 
forgets or is ignorant of the fact that no work is with¬ 
out an overlooker. A tn.in walks about watching 
masons huilding a house, he does not work witli liiv 
humls but with lu> eyes ; a .^llop walkei the s.inic ; in 
every f.irtory there are overseers. Ami in ever)’ house 
the eyes of a misliess should indeed do imn-j work 
than her hands if she employ servants; and wdiat 
is a universal and compulsory practice iieeil not be- 
a hardship. 

There is perhaps not so much science in managing 
work, as there is in .spending a weekly or yearly 
income. And this is the' first trouble in household 
mailers of a young inexperienced wife, who knows not 
liow far money will go. And in this matter a peasant 
girl is generally as ignorant as one of a higher rank. 
\Ve constantly see iiucstions asked, “How much 
ought I to spend on different items of housekeeping 
and servants, with siich-and-such an income?” The 
answer to Ihis loolish question must be unsatisfactory. 
How can any one ignonant of a stranger’s habits give 
a reliable estim.nte of expenses? 

To young people wlio know not the value of monc)', 
^200 a year represents comfort, but reduce this to its 
daily proportions and los. 11 id. is the result Rent, 
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taxes, clothes, laundress, food, drink, fire, railway fare, 
and the numberless insidious sundries which swallow 
up the pennies in no time, are to come out of this 
los. 11 id- day. 11 requires ;(uod management to keep 
up appearances upon ^200 a year. Wc arc assuming 
the recipient to be of the respectable middle class. 
'I'o spend this sum to the best advantage, and save a 
trifle, a good knowkalge is needful of the most econo¬ 
mical joints of butcher’s meat, and how to cook the 
meat, and the plentiful .supply of vegefabies w liii h go 
so far to eke out a dinner. Very little meal is really 
needful foi health, but it is wonderful Iiow much com¬ 
fort and nourishment can be got out of good vege¬ 
tables and well-made gravy from tiie joint, whether 
large or small, which serves for dinner. With so 
small a sum :us los. 1 ltd. .1 d.ay, a shilling is all th.at 
should be spent on nKat, or is. (h 1. with vegetables. 
•And there should be no question of liking or disliking, 
rish is often cheap, and delicious when properly 
cooked, which can be done without cxtr.ivagaiU 
maleri.ils, ifonlyagirl knows “how to do it.” Soup 
1)1 various kinds costs very little, but then again, one 
must know howto in.ikc it good, pal,liable, nouiisli. 
mg, and inexpensive. .Still it is possible lo In- done 
daily, and what is daily done shoilly becomes a plea¬ 
sure to do and to improve upon. 

Kven with ^300 a \e.ir, the daily income i' but 
lOs. 5id. If the i.iliie of money were a little moie 
iindcrsiood by (he “ im-iiy in.iids of Ihigl.’ind, ’ there 
would Iw less of “marrying and giving in in.irriage.'’ 
-Men are gcncr.ilh good accountants, and inuny of 
them know quite well the value of fniclions as re¬ 
gards their £500 or ^400 a year s.ilary. Say the 
last a net 22». a day—how very hide comfoil can 
be got out of it with a wife who is ignoi.inl of any 
details of housekeeping, who dins not know the name 
of one joint from another, or .scarcely one kind of 
food from .another! .Such .m one is a syren, she 
can attract wonderfully—jilay, sing, sketch, paint to 
perfection and she may .ilso make her own clothes, 
but. excepting the hitter, wliercin is the home comfort? 

U is unsalibfactorv and to be dcploied that we have 
in oungnorance disi.inml the wise knowledge of our 
foremulhers, and h.ivc arrived at the lerminus of 
“Know-Nothing.” How to sew, darn, mend, cut out 
g.irments, and keep linen m good ordei -the whole is 
u mystery, and to cook properl)' is oven a grc.iler 
mvstciy. 

What i.s known by girls of the minor ailinciUs of 
children, and how to treat them ?—things that years 
ago formed part of .1 girl's domestic education. 

As to cookery, the aptness lo make much appetising 
food out of inex[)ensive ingicdients; how to prevent 
dyspepsht (indigestion), and, having the agony, how to 
ease or remedy it; and when the appetite fails from 
wc.akness. how to restore it, not by pandering to sickly 
fancies, but by simple mean.s. h'roni babyhood know¬ 
ledge of different kinds can be acquired without verbal 
teaching, only by seeing and hearing how things arc 
done and managed. 

1 he domestic training of a girl should not varj' with 
her |)osition, for all things that arc necessary to be 
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learned make the comfort of others and the pleasure 
of ourselves. I’casants’ children, and all children below 
the highest aristocracy, should be taught alike. There 
is no household work such that a girl should deem 
It beneath her position /t> hiow how to do it. To scour, 
scrub, clean saucepans, blacklead and clean grates, 
t# black shoes, to clean windows, knives, plate, and lo 
wash and iron, and fold for the mangle,brew and bake. 
For III this way only can she teach others, and she 
will find comfort beyond expression in tliis knowledge. 
Whether her destiny lies in the old country or in the 
colonies, her knowledge of homo matters will be the 
gre.itest of blessings to herself and lo others. 

All this is by no means incompatible with accom¬ 
plishments of every kind, for by these in action a home 
is made bright, cheerful, and attractive, but the foun¬ 
dation of domestic mamigcment must ]>e well laid ai 
first. 

A gill should recollect that in courting times she 
was on her Ik'sI bciiaviour, smiling, busy, gay, good- 
tempered, and herself solicitous that her lover-giicst 
should be served becomingly and attractively. Then 
let her train herself to be equally fascinating when she- 
is married. 

'file \ .due of money, a knowledge of how to manage 
it, how lo .apportion it so as to keep out of debt, and 
bow to save arc the first lessons in housekeeping. Olhei 
domestic matters are based upon a knowledge of .ic- 
toimls. A girl should !« early tiaincd to learn and 
remember clomcstir arithmetic to a complete knowledge 
of the four first rules in application to bills of |iar< elb, 
lo weights and measures, and to the Ure weight, also 
what number of fluid ounces constitute a pint and 
the like. Bills require to l)c gone over, and llu 
correctness tested of each ailictc cliaq'ed for. In 
weights and measures, she should know the difference 
between a .stone weight as ajiplied to her own or olhn 
liiinian weight, which is fourteen pound--, and the weight 
of a Slone of biitdicr’s meat, which is eight pounds, whili 
a stone of butter is sixteen pounds. And as to the 
“t.uc" of an article, a housewife could not make hei 
]»reservcs and jellies without this knowledge. Tin 
weight of a jug or other vessel intended to hold un¬ 
sweetened preserve is first asccn.iincd, and the weight 
written down. Then, liaviiig poured the synqi or pre 
sene into the jug, the latter is ag.ain weighed, and tin 
ditfcrence of the weight of the jug is subtracted from 
the greater weight, ami this is termed the “ tare,’’ 01 
deduction from the whole weight, and upon this deduc¬ 
tion the requisite amount of sugar is calculated. 

A great muddle arises in a household from unchecked 
bills, when from circumstances they are allowed to- 
stand long for payment. And a ver)' serious cause of 
trouble is carelessness in filing receipts. A very little 
child may be tr.iined to seeing the necessity of not 
being called upon to pay the same bill twice, but if 
tiic receipt is not forllicoming this is certain lo be the 
case. Consequent!)', a knowleilge of arithmetic and 
orderly habits are among the first elements of training 
to become a good housewife. 

Much more could be said on the domestic training 
of girls if this article were not limited to space. 
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DEBlLI'l'y; I'I'S CAUSES AND CUKE. 

BY A FAMILY 1X.K.TOR. 


HO.SD who siitfcr from 
the* clfects of ovcr-woik, 
care, worry, or jjnc'f, ftr 
t^cHt-rai iti-l'iliiy from 
.ihiiost any cause, would 
derive incalculable l)c- 
nelit by siHmcImj; ihe 
earlier sprinjj inonlhs in 
a voyage to New York 
and back. Leaving this 
country about the (irsl 
week in April, tiiey 
would find a balm), 
})urc, and bracing air; 
and a trip or two up 
the Hudson, with its splendid scenery, would put new 
life into tiiem, would banish care, would give them 
appetite and strength, and make them feel quite ten 
•j-cars younger. 

Sea-sickness only lasts a few days, if it comes on 
.at all. In some cases, I grant you. it may last all 
the voyage, but that is only when people, through 
sheer want of courage, give in to it. 

I’ll IcU you two things that I have noticed .it so.i. 
First, those among the cabin passengers who stay 
■on deck all they can, and, even from the very first 
morning, come resolutely down to meals, gel over llie 
mal d£ mer 'sw a very short lime. Fve watched them. 

1 mj'sclf am “ sca-fast,” so I could afford to <lo so. 
The first day or two, their faces would be pale enough, 
.and their eyes dreamy and languid, and when «c 
talked to them or tried to amuse them they smiled, but 
it was a sickly smile, a mere smile of jioliteness ; and 
they sometimes, if the ship gave a bit of a Ice-lurch, or 
lifted her Itcad or stern higher than usual, ran away 
from the table altogether. Hut 1 could mark a ch.inge 
■on the second day ; and on the third there uas the 
blood back again in their checks and lips ; they paid 
Jiiore attention to their toilettes, and even spoke and 
laughed without being spoken to. Meanwhile Mr. A 
and Mr. ii, who had lowered their flags to old Nep¬ 
tune, would still be prone in their stuffy cibins, uiul 
likely to be there all the voyage. For this reason—it 
is only when you first come on board that you have 
really strength enough to fight the foe. If'you give 
in to lum, and keep your cabin for three days even, 
debility of mind .anti body ensues, and you have neither 
the will nor the power to hold your head up. 

The second thing 1 have noticed is thisThe 
emigrants that go out seldom sufler for more than two 
days from sca-sickness; and why? 1» it that they are 
raatle of tougher metal; that they arc more inured to 
•sufferings of all kinds on shore? I do not think tins 
is quite the reason. The cause of their immunity 
from sca-sickness lies, methinks, in the fact that they 
arc “roused out;’’ they are drilled on deck; all their 
“'tween-decks’’.abode must be w.ished and scrubbed 
<iaily, and while this is being done they arc up above, 


breathing ilie pure air of lieaven, and iiilialing the 
o^onc-laclen winds tiial blow over the blue, blue sea ; 
.iiid more than that—they gel sunshine. 

J'rcvcntion lies in a nui-sliell. .Sca-sickness is \cry 

c. isy with those who possess stamina and nerve, ^'oii 
come on bo.ard with this; tlieii jicrhaps nuil ilc nur 
attacks you. Well, if you keep below you liavc mciely 
yoiirown strength to defend you ; if you go on deck, 
and kcq) on deck, you find allies, most valuable, in 
the pure bnicing air of the sea, and in the sim.shinc, 
and in the walking exercise yon take, to say nothing 
of the good mental effects that accrue from seeing 
everything that is Liking pl.ice around you, and from 
cxcliunging ideas with your feltow-passengcrs. In this 
way ^cbihty flies; you gel stronger instead of weaker 
every day, and as you gain more and more strength, 
fiirtlicrand farther flies aw.iy the danger of becoming 
a victim to sea-sirkiicss. 

Debility must be fought by passengers going first 
to sea ; and my advice to nil is to prepare for the 
voy.igc for three weeks or a furtniglu bcfcirchaiul. by 
regular living, tempciancc in everything, good diet, 
exercise, and fresh air. Do nut Like stiimilanis at sea, 
or the liver is bound to go wrong, and your last stale 
will be worse than your fi!-.!. 

Well now, 1 had a fricml with me when I went out 
to .\iiiei ica, 11c did not Cal Jiiurli for the first fe»v 

d. n s, because it was blowing a little, but under my 
supervision he soon got round, and iisctl to handle 
his knife and fork with all the joyful agility of a 
Jierkshire ploughboy at a bcank-.ist. I used of 
inoniing to pul the following (piestion to him— 

•‘How IS your thoracic tiuct tliis morning, old 
m.in?” 

“ IJother the thoracic duct!” lie used to say. “Until 
1 came on this voyage with you, Doctor, 1 never knew 
1 had such a thing as a thoracic duel.” 

“ By the way. Doctor,” said our p-aymasicr one day, 
what A a thor.icic duct ? Have I got one ? ’ 

“ By the w.iy you pl.ty with that plate of pium 
pudding—your second help, mind," I replied, smiling, 
“ I should think you liad, and that it was in lii'st-ralc 
order too.” 

Many people, reader, live and die without ever know¬ 
ing that they arc possessed of such things as thoracic 
ducts; and still, upon the competency of that little 
tube—and it is not much thicker than a quill—the 
existence in this world of a man entirely depends. 1 
will try and explain, for this duct has a good deal to 
do w'ith the subject I am writing on, namely, debility. 

What becomes of the food of which we partake? 
It is digested, turned into blood. But how? Why, 
briefly speaking, in this way U is first masticated in 
llic mouth. This process of mastication is a far more 
ini|)ortant one than most people believe. It consists 
of two distiiicl operations, though they are both per¬ 
formed at one and the samcinnc, namely, the grinding 
down of the food, or the pulpificalion of it, and the 







Debiuty : ITS Causes and Cure. 


'mingling of it with the juices which come from the 
different glands, whose efferent ducts open into the 
mouth. These last aid its digestion, and if the food 
be suallowcd tjinckly, without suflicient mastication 
to enable the stomach to act on it easily, digestion 
is delayed, the food leaves the siomacli only partly 
acteti on, and produces datulence, acidity, diarrlitiea, 
constipation, and many other kinds of nnscliief. but 
wcll-niasticated food is easily rendered by the sloinacli 
Hill) healthy chyme, by means of muscular action, and 
by the addition of the gastric juice. After this cli) me— 
n homogeneous pulpy mattci- -leaves the stomach it is 
mingled with the seerclions from otiicr important 
org.ins, such as tlie liver and spleen, and then becomes 
what we call chyle, a milky kind of fluid, which repre¬ 
sents the nutrient portion of tlic food we have e;itci). 

Mow this chyle is collccicd or absorbed by a 
distinct series of extremely minute vessels, like tiny 
veins. These, after charging themselves with their valu¬ 
able contents, unite and reunite ; just as rippling rills 
join bigger streams, and bigger sircains rivulets, and 
nviiiets the great river itself, and the great river flows 
onwards to the se.i, so the absorbents, laden with ,all 
th.it is life-giving of tlie food we have c.iloi), end at 
last in one larger canal or tube which goes upwards, 
for safety's sake, we may jiresiime, along the veiiobrui 
column, opens into one of the largest veins in the 
lx)dy. and thus the chyle is mingled with the blood. 

This liny tube, then, is all we have to de[)en(l upon 
for life itself. Were anything to happen to it, were it 
to become diseased, or were a tinmuir to jness upon 
it, we should assuredly die of inanition—in other words, 
st.irvation. In battle a liullct may pass clean through 
tlie flings, or all round the chest; it may c'cn wound 
large vessels, and still the soldier may live ; lint if it 
cuts through this little life-laden lube, no power on 
earth c-in save the man. 

This tube, the thoracic duel, in cases of dcbihly 
partakes of the general weakness; so do the absorbents, 
and this only proves the inutility and even danger of 
forcing food into the stomach when there is little or 
no appetite. Hunger is but the voice of nature tell¬ 
ing us that sufitcnancc is desired, and that ail pre¬ 
parations have been made to absorb it. but if hi the 
absence of tins appetite food is sw.illowcd, encou¬ 
raged probably by the use of stimulants, ilie siomacli, 
it is true, may act in a half-liearied kind of way— 
rob the already weak blood of gastric Juice, and 
finally force the fiMid along—but the effects of tlic 
stimulant will have gone by this time, the absorbents 
lake op but little of tbc cliylc, and veiy likely fer¬ 
mentation lakes pl.ace, not the least painful results 
of which are a fevered, imcomfonablc state of bodv, 
restlessness in bed, bad dreams, a foul tongue in the 
morning, with cither hc,adachc or feeling of discomfort 
about the brow and eyes. 

Debility i.s one of iliose ailments in which every 
portion of the muscular s) stom. and every organ in 
the body, arc more or less affected. 

Thousands and tens of thousands suffer from 
debility who have no actual disease of any particular 
organy but, inasmuch as some vital part may bo at 
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fault, every one so suffering should consult a medical 
man and adopt proper treatment, I'or be assured 
lliat general debility cannot last very long without 
working deadly mischief in some way or other. 

Apart from actual disease of important internal 
organs, general debility is usually caused by depressing 
infitiences of any kind, such as over-work of brain or 
body, over-worry, grief, want of sufficient sleep, in¬ 
temperance, working in rooms that are not sufficiently 
a'entilatcd, exposure to cold for clays or weeks to¬ 
gether, the abuse of tea, coffee, or tobacco, or the 
continued use of aperient medicines, to which many 
jicople resort to keep tlic system free, instead of de¬ 
voting an hour or two daily to wholesome exercise. 

The symptoms are almost too well known to require 
description ; probably there is not a very appreciable 
degree of loss of muscuhir strength in the limbs, 
altiioiigh generally the sufferer from this complaint 
cannot walk far without perspiring either about the 
body on the whole, or about the knees and forc-parls 01 
the legs : the appetite is lost, or capricious; there is a 
sense of we.arincss on getting up in the morning, and 
a feeling of drowsiness which even sleep does not 
banish. This latter points to a congested state of ncives 
and brain. Tlierc is also great irritability of temper, 
fils of depression of spirits, languor, listlcssncss, and a 
feeling as if everything in the world was going wrong 
with the patient. He is unable to look beyond his own 
weakness, and very often despairs of ever being any 
better, lie is sometimes even afraid to consult a 
doctor, but generally not averse to treating himself, or, 
alas! at times having recourse to stimulants, the habit 
of taking which grows rapidly on either male or female. 

Well, as to the cure of general debility: it is usually 
simple enough if the patient can be got to adopt it. 
Let him disabuse his mind for ever of the idea that 
he c.an get well by the use of medicine alone. Medi¬ 
cine well chosen may assist tlie cure; it never can 
complete it. He must remove the cause of ins 
debility. He must get to the truth of what this 
f.uise IS , and if he values his life, he mux/ change his 
mode of living. 

The first thing, then, for a patient suffering from 
debility to do is to meditate, to examine himself, 
and doteimine at once to live by nile—live, for a lime 
at least, in obedience to all laws hygienic. Let him 
not neglect careful clothing, exercise, and tlie bath. 
Above all, let him be temperate in eating—I need not 
say m drinking—and let his supper be light and solid, 
and taken a good two hours before going to bed. 

If he can get away from all business and care for 
a time to a well-chosen seaside plaa’, and to a moun¬ 
tainous district, let him do so. As fiir mediciue, an 
inm tonic with quinine, or dilute phosphoric or nitro- 
hydrocliloric acid, will do well, the latter to be taken 
with some vegetable bitter infusion and tincture of 
orange-peel. A very mild aperient pill should also be 
taken weekly. IJui I repeat, medicine is only an aid 
to cure; regularity and alteration in life alone can 
bring a patient round; and to every one suffering from 
debility—without actual disease of internal organs-1 
say, your life is in your own handc. 
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OUR (lARDEN IN JANUARY. 


f '^T is not mcrclybccause it is tlic opening 
CVjiv of another year, but because u is 
"“'a niontli of January, when 

nearly everything in our garden is 
in a dormant stale, that wc ought to 
£ devote oulselves to heavy ircntlting; 

^ and we wish to impress upon all ama- 
If tears the importance just now of an 
L efficient and thorough preparation of 
the soil for crops of all Linds. 'J'liis, 
perhaps some will say, is very I'Ic- 
incn'arj' ativicc; but for all that, it is 
astonishing how necessary it is to enforce it. Ill-pre¬ 
pared soil most certainly entails cither a poor and 
meagre crop or an almost complete failure. One 
enthusiastic old gardener, however, the writer can 
well recall, at a time wlien a sudden and severe frost 
had put a stop to many gardening operations, used 
of necessity under these »ircumst.xnces to discard his 
spade, for the ground was too hard to go on with it, 
but the pick was resorted to in its place, and large- 
lumps of earth were turned over, and tluis exposed to 
all the benefit accruing from the action of the frost. 

Not only outside are we thus engaged in tough ami 
healthy work, but in our greenhouse we are carefully 
watching the progress of our little stock that it is a 
pleasure to see thriving so well, when everytliiiig else, 
though only a foot away from the house, is perhaps 
ice-lxiutul. 

The early spring flowers arc having a gootl deal 
of our attention, those naturally having the most that 
wc cxficct to bloom the earliest. And as by February 
those gay and popular varieties of the cincrari.i ought 
to begin to show their florescence, it may be as 
well to say a few words this month about the culture 
of the cineraria, before giving a few hints as to the 
gener il gardening operations for January. 

And first, then, as to the soil in which it thrives best 
Loam, peat, .and well-(lecoiii|)oscd manure is the pre¬ 
paration perhaps most recommended. The seed may 
be sown in wide or shallow pots or pans,.ind about the 
month of May. Keep them pretty moist, and in shade 
under a ftame. When your plants arc well up, and 
have developed some halfdozen leaves, or even less, 
jirick them out singly, and in rather licher soil, in small 
pots of the size known as sixties. During the sumtner 
months your young seedlings, if well attended to, 
standing in a dry place and well watered, will do veiy 
well in the ojien. A little later they will bear shifting 
into pots a size larger, and alxxut M ichaelmas they must 
be taken into your greenhouse, .tod plated on shelves 
near the glass. 

As wc remarked at the outset, in the early spring 
they will begin to flower, and then, of course, is 
the lime in which to see what sorts are the most 
woith preserving. Perhaps wc should, therefore, 
Imve said at first that it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, when you go through ilje long process of 
raising from seed, to take care that the seed is taken 


from the very finest and best specimens. Those th;it 
have the broiidcst petals are generally the most ad¬ 
mired and sought after, but sometimes the colouring 
is very rich even in those that have smaller petals. 

To prop.igatc from cuttings, when your plant has 
done blooming out down the stem, stir the earth 
wdl on the surface, throwing away the upper and 
loose part of it ; then lill up your jiot with fresh 
compost of course of a kind similar to that alreadv 
in your pot—and let llie pot be well filled foo. 
(live a little vv.ilor, and pl.ace your pots in a frame, or 
failing that, in a drj and sheltered part of your garden. 
In a few weeks’ lime you will notice sonic side-shoots, 
some with roots to them, and some with hardlj- any. 
Those side-shoots that seem well rooted may be at 
onre potted off into your small sixty-sizcd pots, and 
treated afteniards just as you would those that have 
been raised from seed. 'I'liose which seem rootless 
should then be stripped of t«'o or three of their 
bottom leaves, and set oul in a pot or large pan-of 
course in similar .soil, but with the addition of a link- 
sand at the top - and finail) covered with a bell-glass. 
Keep them always moist, and not ex-posed to the ail 
until they have struck. Or should you have a hotbed, 
of course a little bottom heat will materially assist 
them to strike if they arc pl.iccd under your frame. 
Raising from citliings, then, uould almost seem pre¬ 
ferable to raising from seed. 

We must, however, give some attention to moic 
general gardening matters. Tlierc .ire, foi' instance, 
just now uniltT our glass the caincilius, wiiich we 
should Ik; tending very carefully. y\s their buds r;ipidl\ 
Iwgiii to expand, let the plants be pmpeily watered, 
or the Imds will fall olT. Any sudden or givai 
v.inalioii of the temperature is liable to jn-oduce .i 
simii.ir disaster. 

And 111 open and f.tvouiable weather—during, that is, 
the absence of frost--trees may, all through a mild 
winter, be planted in your fruit-garden and orchard, 
(iooseberry and currant bushes should be planted in a 
row across your g.ardeii: it is a mistake to have them 
put in only here and there, without order or method. Dr 
if your raspberr)' canes have been hitherto neglected— 
which h too often the case—they may even yet be seen 
to, the number of cancs reduced to not more than throe 
or four, and all the weak ones cut away, as allowing 
these or too many to remain on only tends to im¬ 
poverish your canes, and therefore your fruit. Have 
some good digging done between your rows of canes, 
and get some manure in as well. 

Ry the end of the month the rhubarb may be 
covered over with boxes, and surrounded with hot 
stable manure to force it on. As a rule, however, it is 
perhaps the most economical plan to let it take its own 
course, even in a mild winter, for the cold spring w Inch 
almost invariably follows is li.ible to terribly injure 
even so hardy a thing as our rhubarb; and this 
was the case in March of last year, when the frosts 
were so severe that for a lime it was difficplt to 
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A CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 


HE Peking Gazette is as unlike a 
Western newspaper as its contents 
are unlike Western news. It is an 
oblong book of a few thin leaves, 
printed with downward lines of 
word-characters. In shaiw it is 
like our cash-books, but so narrow 
and flimsy that it could lie curled 
round a finger ; strings of twisted 
paper, run through the back, fasten 
it into paper covers of the national 
yellow, besmeared with dim red 
letters—and there is the whole thing 
ciiniplctc, the organ of the Chinese 
(iovernment for publishing Impe¬ 
rial decrees, official changes, me¬ 
morials and reports from the 
provinces; and to thousands of pigtailed gentle¬ 
men, in and out of office, it is that indispensable 
luxury, the daily paper. We shall glean some iilca of 
its curious contents from the collected issues of two 
notable years—1875, when a new Kinpcror ascended 
the throne, and 1877. a year of war and famine. 

His Majesty the Emperor having ‘‘ascended upon 
the Dragon to be a guest on high ” in the twelfth nmon 
of the past year, or early in our January, the opening 
news of the year deals largely with i’alace affairs. 
'I’hc new Emperor—the adopted successor of him who 
had ascended upon the Dragon to be a guest on high 
—publishes such protestations of grief and of devo¬ 
tion to the Empire, that it is with a shock we discover 
afterwards his mature age of three years. The 
Empress Dowager and the Empress Mother govern 
for this imperial wiseacre, and issue such “ benign 
decrees” as the disgrace of His late Majesty’s 
physicians by the immediate forfeiture of their billions 
and peacock feathers • for having let him die. The 
peacock feather which is worn lianging from the cap. 
and the top button which by its colour marks the 
grade of rank, arc often the subject of decrees. 

Memorials from the provinces are constantly printed. 
A minister asks for reiireir.ciu on the grounds of ill- 
liealtli, Ijeggmgtiiat His .Majesty’s “slave” be given 
rest, so that he may, though useless and w.isted, con¬ 
tinue bis existence on the face of the earth. The 
('lovcrnor of Kiang-su, on being appointed Hovcinor- 
Gencral at Nanking, declares that lie sent up a me¬ 
morial last year, begging leave to retire on account of 
his infirmities, but as the courier rode to Peking he 
was so drenched by rain and snow, that the «ct 
penetrated the despatch-box and the many folds of 
oiled paper, and reduced the letter of entreaty to 
pulp, by the jolting of the horse. And thereupon 
docs not the Governor of Kiang su cxuUingly slate 
that the courier has been repaid with the bamboo, 
and brings now another despatch, which will inform 
His Majesty that he, the injured Governor, will take 
command at N,inking, although his rheumatism is 
hard to bear ? 


It is strange to find, in columns of new's. reference to 
the search for a child hi whom the soul of a Nomcn 
'Han of Tibet has been reborn. The Nomen ’Han in 
question died in exile seventeen years before. A youth 
of seventeen is now discovered in an obscure village, 
and It IS stated that he is tlic rc-embodiod spirit. 
A petition is forwarded in favour of this remarkable 
young man, who—if the reader wishes to remember 
liis name—was Awang Chiaiiiubalch'u’ch’engchalso. 
IJut he is refused re-instaicment at Tibet, and dis¬ 
owned olficially, as be had been “forbidden for ever 
the privilege of reappearing again on earth.” IJut 
such news is not alarming to readers who have come 
across the predictions of the Hoard of Astronomers, 
and read of the assistance in public works vouchsafed 
by the river gods, the Yellow (ireal King, the \'cr- 
milioii King, the Niue Dragon General, and several 
more. 

The famine of 1877 furnishes us witli terrible 
pictures of hiiinuu misery, but it brings forward also 
the bcnevolcnl cflbits of those who were charged with 
the perishing multitiiiie at llieir doors. 'J’lic police 
censors of the western district of Peking memorialise, 
stating tliat last winter they saw in the streets the un¬ 
sheltered lying dead, ami the cold and hungry huddled 
together m heaps. 'I'hey quote a former decree de¬ 
claring that the police ought to be the protectors of 
the poor, and they call attention to a hospice at the 
gate of the city, and tell how a body of unemployed 
officials have subscribed for the erection of another ’ 
hospice to shelter a thousand of the destitute, sick, 
and aged. 

The accounts from the famine-stricken districts tell 
dire talcs. The Governor of Shansi writes time after 
time, telling how the people have stripped the bark off 
the trees for food, and even sw.tHowccI pellets of earth ; 
and at last “there remain neither the bark of treo.s 
nor the roots of wild herbs to be eaten, and ordinary- 
food supplies have absolutely disappeared. The land 
is filled with the sound of lamentations, and the 
corpses of the starved are to be seen on every hand 
by the waysides.’’ ’I'lic great work of providing 
shelter and relief for nnnads is, according to these 
reports, energetically taken up, even a war being 
.abandoned that all attention may be given to the 
nation's needs at home. The few glimpses that we 
get of war are even more horrible than the famine 
reports. Here, for instance, is the discovery of a 
Chinese secret society. Hwang-Shmg-ling-Ta and 
about forty associates arc arrested and punished by¬ 
law, on the charge of having met m a secret society, 
probably for seditious purposes. From their confes¬ 
sions, most likely given under torture, it appears that 
Hwang-Shing-ling-'ra was the Elder Brother, and 
their luckless society was inaugurated at a feast, at 
which this gentleman with the long name constructed 
a bridge of tables and chairs, and a bamboo archway 
at the end, and bade them pass through into the 
Wood Willow City—little dreaming that the Wood 
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Willow City led to the prisons, tortures, and bamboos 
of a Chinese criminal court. 

Reports of other cases lead us to suspect that 
Justice is particularly blind in China. The punish¬ 
ment for atrocious crime—the Ung-ch\\ or slicinjj to 
death—IS by no means uncommon; but the most 
horrible part of this pitiles.s justice is that the insane 
criminal, whether man or woman, must suffer the 
same punishment as the sane. From these reports 
it seems that the csca|)e of prisoners is frequent, and 
take.s place in many curious ways : the prisoner, in 
transit from town to town, breaks out of his wooden 
cage in the night; or lie scrapes and digs a hole in 
the wall of his prison, or during a wet and windy night, 
when the warders are taking shelter elsewhere, the 
prison wall falls down, and in the morning the birds 
are llown. 

When Cliinamen talk about “tlic vicious habit,” 
they refer to opium-smoking. The culture of poppies 
is here reported as destroying the ground for crops, 
ami therefore in some pl.aces conducive to famine. 
Elsewhere wc come upon reports of another offence of 
a far different kind—the false personation of candidates 
in the Government ex.aminations, a most ingenious 
improvement upon Western rramming .and forgetting, 
since one who is crammed to professional perfection 
can m.ike liis living by surreptitiously sparing the 
brains of others. It is more curious still to read llie 
Censor Kwoh Ts’ung ku’s report on the disorderly 
conduct of the graduates at a then recent examination 
at I'eking. These enthusiastic students, when they 
were assembled for the Palace competition, before tlio 
ceremony of prostr,itions was completed, “ sprang to 
their feet in wild confusion, and began to scramble for 
the blank essay forms. The Secretary of the Board 
of Ceremonies, who was in attend.mce, in endeavour¬ 
ing to quell the riotous proceedings, and to keep 
possession of the papers, had the b;ick of his hand 
lacerated by the linger-nails of the contending gi-adu- 
.Ties. Such want of reverence as this for tlu- Imperial 
halls has surely never Ixiforc bt'cn disjilayed by the 
lettered class ! ” 

Hut if there are thefts, murders, and misdemeanours, 
prisons, fearful executions, anil the bastinado, in the 
Celestial Empire, there is also the Virtue Eewavd 
Office, and its reports are frequent in (he /’r/vV/g 
Gazcltc. What manner of virtue is rewarded, wc 
s 1 i.tI 1 glean from a few examples. A petition wiili a 
long list of influential names is sent up to the Throne, 
pmying that a momnnent be erected to immortalise 
the name of the Lady Ho. The Lady Ho had been 
married, at eighteen, to I.u .Shu-yung. When he was 
seized with his last illness, the lady. “ although 
occupied every night in secretly burning incense and 
offering up tearful prayers, maintained during the day 
a cheerful countenance, that the parents might not Iw 
overcome by dejection. For months she changed not 
her rainients, but devoted herself sedulously to ad¬ 
ministering to the wants of her husband; and finally, as 
a last resource, she cut from her arm a piece of flesh 
to mix with the medicine." But it was all unavailing: 
L« i?hu-yung died. Ho fainted seveml times wiili 
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grief. “ Hut she bad already resolved not to outlive 
her husband, and after privately writing to her sister, 
in-law to come and attend upon the two parents^ 
already advanced in years, she swaUowcd a gold 
ring, and at the age of thirty-four thus sacrificed her 
life.” And wc should certainly add our stone to her 
c;grn but for that little business of the ring, whiclv 
though prettily devised and according to Chinese 
notions virtuously done, sounds badly to Westerr 
ears. 

Another lady, by name Wu-chang, is to have a 
memorial arch creeted to her for a similar suicidal 
sacrifice. Her husband having died licfore one year 
of marriage, she was dissuaded from killing herself 
only by the hope of serving his parents, which duty 
she carried out with truly praiscwoithy faithfulness- 
for many ye.irs, until after their death she declared 
she would follow her husband, and refusing all food,, 
died after scT’cn days. A third lady, by name ^V’ang, 
residing at Clioh Chow, not only chopped herself 
on nil occasions in the most friglitful manner, but ap¬ 
plied burning inccnsc-stick to her arms, to provide 
cures for her relations. Under all these overcliargcd 
examp)e.s wc must not be blind to the true national 
virtue of t)ic Chinese, their devotion to parents : ami 
the ladies who arc faithful to “ one love in a life ’ nve- 
worthy of all honour; but it troubles us benighted 
Westerns to read of tlie fair wee-footed crctiturcs. 
burning, starving, and cutting themselves, or cnen 
swallowing gold rings. The Virtue Reward Office 
has often belter work than this to do; fidelity, filial 
devotion, the braver)- of soldiers who die in battle, the 
virtue of women who sacrifice life rather than honour 
—these are things to be rew.Trclcd with more than 
posthumous lilies and memorial arches. 

One of the strangest pages tlint yet remain for us 
to glance over, is the letter and tribute of the King 
of Hiirmah to the Emperor of China, who was .-,t 
the time, wc must not forget, however ]Kilriarcli:iP 
in official documents, in reality a mere b.ihy of 
between three and four, oddly destined to hau- 
gravity, ceremoin and splen.dour, instead of natuial 
rliiLihood. Meng-tun, King of Hurmah. sends a letter 
written in gold to he laid before the Throne of ilie 
Great Emperor of the He.ivenly Dynastv. He calU 
liimselfhis vassal, his iiisignific.int slave, and paiiils 
poetirally how, as the sunflower bows before tbe sun. 
all mankind turns with adoration towards the Imperial 
pieison : and hi> letter ends by wishing to His Imperial 
Majesty “long life fur ten thousand—for ten thoiis.iHil 
thousand years.” The list of tribute {^resents, wliicb 
were to be delivered at tlic I’alace gate, inrtudes— 
this letter written in gold, a Hurmese image of the 
god of longevity, fu'C latnc elepli.ints ami an immense 
pair, of ivory tiisks, rings and jewels, thniisands of 
sheets of gold-leaf and silvcr-lc.if. heaps of saiulal- 
wood ; and, in the same wonderful catalogue with the 
elephants and the jewels, fifteen peacocks’ tails 
twenty bottles of scent and pommie, several pieces of 
thick heavy shirting (no doubt from Manchester), and 
—last, not least, and decidedly useful for an Emperor 
—“twenty foreign carpet-bags.” 



U’EARKR AN'/) MAKhK 

K \UTJIV. .mil \<>‘jn^ .md fair, 
trf With the sun's mvn 'juld in Jut shinin}; luur, 
^ With the coral's rose-dye on cheeks and lijn 
And eyes whose Wuo radi.ince finds echjJsc 
In lashes of ebon darkness ; .iroiind, 

Kich I'arian mirrors th.it touch the yioimd 

Rcllect lier every charm - 

From her graceful head to her tm> fi.'ct, 

Dimpled shoulder and rounded arm, 

I'crfectly splenrlid and compli le. 

On the lacc-hun« table Ix-fore her, he 
Flowers and perfumes, and jcwelleiy. 

In dainty cases of op,il and jti.),). 

Rare as the delicate treasures they hold. 

Diamonds gleam 'midst her tresses, bright 
As sf.irs in the evening’s gohlcii light . 

RoliCd in white s.itm that, fold upon fold, 

Hoals round her like inoonheains—.1-. pnie .ind rnl,t 
Ready with imirmnr. with glan.e. and with sin.le. 

I he heart to wreck and ilie soul to beguile, 

Kach iMght for feasting, c.u li moi miig for plat 
The ricli robes hide hravi Iv the feel ofel.n ' 
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Hagj^ard, and pale, and worn, 

With the superscription of shame and scorn ; 
Young, yet so old by the lamp’s dismal light. 
Stitching through all the tong day and hot night, 
While shadows like monsters fantastic fall 
Upon the bare floor and across the wall. 

With ruined heart and soul, 

To whom happy youth, and pleasure, and love, 
In ever so scanty a dole. 

The hope below and the hope above. 

Came never, are all unknown ; instead, 

Curses and squalor, and madness for bread! 
Stitching, with feverish blood-shot eyes, 

At a pearl-woven lustrous robe which lies 
Like a ray of moonlight pure and cool, 

Tinging the brow of some noisome pool; 

In the reeking garret. The woman sits 
Anrong her fellows, while round (hem flits 
Death, with his minister, fell Disease, 

The only angel for such as these ! 


Lo, the Judge at the door 

Waits with a recompense searching and soie 

For contented ignorance, wealth abused, 

Work undone, and talents disused 1 
0 ye daughters that arc at case ! 
kiyour hands He will require 
*rhc unsaved souls of such as these, 

That serve for Satan's hire. 

(»o forth and help them, while ye may, 

Up from the pit to the light of day ; 

Give of your time, your wealth, your youth. 

To teach your wretched sisters the Truth, 
lletler than dress, or than flattery, 

A whispered blessing from these shall be ; 
Better than beauty, or wealth or power. 

The prayers of such in your dying hour; 

Better than all the world hath given, 

The sweet “ Well done ! ” as ye enter hc-nven. 

SiiikLEv W\N\i: 


ON THE ENDINGS OF I.ETTKRS. 


MAT the end eiiiwns the work is 
.1 Hue saying, and nowhere 
its mull more apparent than in 
the matter of ending a letter. 
The most bald, disjointed epis¬ 
tle is sometimes r.iised from the 
low level of llic coininonplacc 
by a felicitous .ind sinooih-flow- 
iiig termination, while, on the 
other hand, a really admirable piece of cpisiol.n y com¬ 
position may be mulcted in half ns circci ifiiie wiitcr 
ends up wiih a “ I must now conclude, as ihc post is 
going out.” 

Apropos of this particular termination, we may re¬ 
mark that we ourselves should be disposed lo w;irn 
our readers against ever saying nnylliing about “now 
concluding.” 

In all letters of form or courtesy, they shoukl strive 
so to frame their communications that tbcir signatures 
should constitute the closing words of the final sen¬ 
tence, and this final sentence be intimately connected 
with the body of the letter. 

The following instances, taken at mndom from some 
of the best letters extant in the F-nglish language, will 
exemplify our meaning. 

Samuel Johnson, in that famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield in which he so indignantly denies that he 
is under any obligation to the noble lord, ends thus 

“ Having carried on my work ihu* far whh » little obligation lo any 
ftvourer of learning, I shall not be disai>|ioin(ed though 1 should con¬ 
clude it—if ]»«be possible—with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exultation, my lord, your lordship’s most humble, most obedient Servant, 
“.Saui bi, Jokkson." 

Walter Savage Landor, in an irate letter to Lord 
Normunby, concludes thus 
439 


■•Wtf .ve both of u- old men, niy lord, and are vcrjinff on d •- 
cn.'|iihid< and imliecility, cl-.e my note inicbt Iv- more cner);eiic- 1 .-m 
1101 uiiuli-er\.Tiit of dl^Ill)ct■OlI^, You by ihc f.ivuur of a miiiiElei .ne 

M.n<liU'uf Niirmiinby. 1 by ihi-grjci-of (ox! am, 

•‘Wm ri.R ^UA<.v ' 

Tlien again, Pope, writing In Mr.s, Arabella Fermor 
about his poem the “Rape of the Lock,” wintls up 
thus :— 

“ If this poem h.i.l ns many graces as there are in your ix-rsmi •« m 
yotir mind, ju I could never linin' it should [niss thmuch ihe world Inlf 
so uiicensiired .is yon li.ive done. Hul let ils f-iruincs Iw what U will, 
mine is hapi-y enough to h,ivc given me tins occasion of assutimj yon 
that I .am. with the truest csiccin, madam, yuiii must oUdieiit, Inuiihlc 
Scivant, 

“ A. Poi'i., " 

Turn also to that remarkable specimen of irony, the 
letter sent 10 Oliver Cromwell >)y the author of “ Killing 
no Murder.'' 'I'he whole of tins curious epistle is 
devoted to pointing out the various benefits which will 
accrue to the nation on Cromwell’s death, ami it closes 
thus 

"That your Highness may lie speeility in this security i' the umservd 
wish of your griitrfol (.oiinlry ; this is the dc-sire and pr.iyer of the t-nxl 
and of the h.id, jiitl, it may bo, is tltc only tlmn; wherein all sect' and 
factions do agree in their devotion, and it is our only common }>ia)er. 
But among all that put in their request ami supplication lor ymu- High¬ 
ness’s speedy deliverance from all eariliiy troubles, none is more 
assiduous nor more fervent than he that, with the rest of the lutioii, hath 
the hunotir to lie (may it please your Highness) yoi>r Highness's present 
sl.ive and vassal, 

“Thb Ainiioii or ‘Kiii.ino s« MvmmK.'" 

In every one of the above instances the letter runs 
on naturally to its conclusion, and the impression is 
given that the writer has niiislicd stiying all that he 
wants to .say. 

Now, in writing to strangers, whether in the spirit 
of friendliness or of anger, this is just the sort of im¬ 
pression we wish to convey. In letters, therefore, to 
persons with whom we are not intimate we should aim 
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at endings of tliis sort. When, however, wc are «riling 
to near friends, and our letter ma>; be one of an inter¬ 
minable scries, we can be far more careless about the 
way in which we end it. We may break off .is abruptly 
us wc please, passing from the most stirring narr.itivc 
of public events to a simple good-bye, good night, 
farewell, &c. This is what Horace Walpole constantly 
docs in his correspondence with Sir Horace Mann. 

‘•Old WarlliorouBh (Sarah, Dowacer Diichcss) ii dyinj; btit who 
can tell 1 Last year she had lain a |;real while ill willioul ■{M'akini;; her 
physician said, 'She must he blistered or she will die.’ She called 
■Mlf, ‘ I won't be blistered, and I won't die! ’ If she lakes the same 
resolution now, I don't believe she will. Adieu, my dc.ir child; I have 
but room to say, joiir, ever. 

. “ lUissrr W.xu'OLii." 

It will be seen that wc have drawn the above 
instances from tlic correspondence of a past age, but 
wc have done so because it is among bygone genera¬ 


tions that we look for the greatest excellence in the art 
of epistolary composition. At the same time, we must 
cmiiion our readers .against a slavish imitation of sucli 
models. For instance, it is now extremely old- 
fashioned to sign yourself, in an ordinary letter, 
“Yours obediently,” or “Your obedient servant.” 
When you are addressing strangers, even though 
they be superior to yourself in social positron, “Yours 
f.tithfuliy” is the correct thing to pul; while, should 
you be corresponding with some one witJi whom you 
are slightly acquainted, “ Yours sincerely ’’ or “ Yours 
truly ” will be most appropriate. Should you wish to 
infuse a shade more warmth into your ending, this 
can bo effected by a transposition of the adverb and 
pronoun you employ, “Very sincerely yours” being 
a degree more genial, because less hackneyed, than 
“ Yours very sincerely." A H D 



WITNESS MY HAND. 

A FLNSHIRE STORY. 

By the Author of ‘‘Lady Gwendolen's Tryst.' 


CH.AITER THE TUIUl), 

KKLsI'OV 

“ l.ci till-. Rreai ma.viiii lie my vimic’^ guide- " 

l.Ai>\ Mahx W.iuiux Monta-.i. 

DO not suppose any 
stranger would love 
Eilston Hall as I 
do, but the most in¬ 
different would, T 
think, admit its pic¬ 
turesque and vene¬ 
rable beauty. It 
was built of stone 
—a rarity in the 
Fens — and stood 
upon what, by con¬ 
trast with the sur¬ 
rounding level, was 
called high ground. 
The difference to 
the uninitiated eye 
was not great, but we considered that the park had 
a perceptible slope from The house to the lodge, 
and were intensely proud of the elms and oaks that 
grew, if they did not flourish, in it. Time had softened 
tile stone to a lovely grey, thick ivy clung to buttress 


and chimney, gable and mullioncd window, and lichen 
and moss tinted the time-worn walls. 

The entrance-hall was low and large, panelled in 
tlark oak, and lit by laneet-shaped windows of stained 
glass. One side of it w.as almost taken up by a huge 
fireplace, where in winter a fire of corresponding sue 
threw a warm light on tlie rare mosaics of the floor, 
and in summer evergreens and beau-pots made the 
great bare space a bower of greenery. The staircase 
was of oak, black with age and curiously carved, but 
still more curiously worm-eaten: at least, the innu¬ 
merable holes the soft tiny creatures had drilled in that 
hard wood ahvaj’s seemed to me the grcatei' marvel 
of the two. 

One room led out of another at Erlston in the 
most eccentric fashion. 1 know not which was 
the pleasantest—the cream-tinted drawing-room, gay 
with painted panels, uherc flowers bloomed and 
butterflies tiisported themselves through all the 
clianges of the year; or the dining-room, with the 
great window stretching all along one side, and that 
the south one; or the library, bright with the morning 
sun; or Grace’s little boudoir, brighter still with the 
pretty trifles that girls gather round them, and made 
indescribably sweet to me by the frequent presence 
of Grace Erlston's saint-hke face. I use the word 
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advisedly. Sweet it had always been, but since that 
terrible day when the shadow fell on both our lives it 
had grown daily gentler and sadder and quieter, till 
no pictured saint I ever saw seemed to me lialf so 
saintly. Her soft, quiet manners, her low voire, the 
abstracted gfize of the eyes that were not brown 
like John's, but of a deep still grey like Robert’s, all 
harmonised with her face, and her dress had almost a 
conventual air. Since she had discarded the crape she 
had worn as long as a widow, her dress had been al¬ 
ways the same ; a long plain robe of black, unrelie\ed 
by any om.amcrit but a jet locket and chain. I’lainly- 
banded hair and small white collar and cuffs gave a 
toucii of severity to her appearance, as her resolute 
avoidance of my brother’s name gave a tone of severity 
to her grief. For any allusion she made we might 
have fancied she had forgotten tiiat lo\cr iis well as 
brother had gone down in the ill faled Arlemis, but 1 
knew that Jamc-s’s likeness lay on her bic.ist night 
and day. It always struck me us one of tlie ironies of 
fate that James, who was just an elder edition of 
Ralph, practical, wcll-mcaiiing, and till lliat one heroic 
act iiiuleiiiably commoii-plarc, should be mourned in 
this fanciful and poetic manner. 

“She is like a picture," Helen whisjrered to me, as 
firace came into the room, her long black dress trail¬ 
ing behind her, and her eyes with then soft dreamy 
c.xpressioii, almost veiled by the lowered lids. 

Helen, 1 was beginning to find, could often shape 
my thoughts into words for me. (Jrace Ttv/v far more 
like some antique painting than anything of ordinary 
modern life. 

.She came .ind sat down liy us, and soon drew 
Helen into conversation. It fell, as the talk of girls 
who know but little of each other generally does, on 
books ; and I sat a little ap.trt, amused enough to 
listen without taking part, till John called me for our 
usual game at chess. 

“ What is the discussion ? ” he asked. “ They seem 
\’cry animated, and you look half sorry to come away.’’ 

“Longfellow zvysux Tennyson, (irace is quoting 
‘ In Mcmon.uu,’ and trying to make Helen confess it 
superior to ‘ KxccKior.”’ 

“She will not succeed,” said John. “Don't you 
see it is not, as you.say, Longfellow 7v/ w.r Tenny¬ 
son, but a young, happy, hopeful spirit ag.unst poor 
Grace's shadowed life ? ” 

“ But Longfellow’s poems are not all bright and 
hopeful.” 

“ No,” said John ; “ but the gentle and rather senti¬ 
mental melancholy that colours them is just wliat 
suits those who have not ieamt what real sorrow is. 
Listen now.” 

Helen, her hands clasped, her face glowing with 
girlish enthusiasm, was repealing m lore earnest 
tones her favourite “ I’salm of Life,” quite uncon¬ 
scious that any one but Grace was listening to her. 
Sir John was dozing in his easy-ebair by the fire 
and his wife sat near him, busy with flic fancy work 
in which her deft old fingers still excelled. John 
and I might fairly be supposed to be engrossed in 
our game. 


“It is too bad to listen,” said John, “but it is 
pretty to see her. She means it so thoroughly, and 
she knows so little about it, poor child ! And yet 1 
think she could ‘suffer and be strong,’ There is 
something more than girlish sentiment about your 
Helen.” 

A» there was. 1 think no one looking into the 
brave young face could doubt that she would, if c.illcd 
to suffer, “suffer and be strong," though the fearless¬ 
ness in tlie clear eager eyes might be in pan igno¬ 
rance of what real .suffering ineam. No one wlio had 
t.istcd it once would face it again in quite such daunt¬ 
less fashion. 

TIte entr.incc of Louisa Seymour roused me from 
the reflective mood into which I had fallen. She had 
been paying a visit in Westrea, and had only just 
returned, and it seemed to me as if she brought an 
atmosphere of the outer world in with her, and in 
some indefinite way disturbed the harmony of the 
evening. 

Sir John woke up, and began talking to her with 
old-fashioned gallantry. Grace and Helen came into 
the circle by the fire, and John and l voted our game 
“a draw,” and gave it up. 

Lady lirlstonc iisked for music, and Louisa began 
to play. She was a very brilliant performer, with a 
(•ns|i, clear touch, and an accuracy of execution that 
did not falter in the must difficult and intricate 
passages of Chopin or the stormiest “presto” of 
Bectliovcn's. To listen to her was an intellectual 
trc.u, but I always felt that it went no deeper than 
that. One listened in serene enjoyment, with equal 
pulses and unstirred licart. 

The piece she was playing now was one of those 
later sonatas of Beethoven’s wliose obscurity is, I 
think, not entirely the result of their tremendous dif¬ 
ficulty. Louisa played it fluently, but its meaning 
failed to reach my c.tr. It was like hearing a dis¬ 
course in an unknown tongue. Helen, pethaps, 
understood it better. She stood by the piano, turn¬ 
ing the leaves of the music, and listening with rapt 
.nionlion. 

“Docs not your cousin play ?” said John, leaning 
over my chair. 

“ Yes ; but not like this,” 

“ I sliould imagine not” 

The tone was so equivocal that I looked up to see 
if it were a coinpUmeut or the reverse. 

“Could two such different souls find expression in 
the same fashion ? ’’ said Joim. 

“And pray. Master John,” said I, “what do you 
know about either of these young women’s souls?’’ 

“I have not been without opportunities of studying 
one,” said John, with the most innocent manner, but 
with a wicked light in his dark eyes. “ For the other 
—you know it Lnlighten me." 

“It is no business of yours. I distinctly de¬ 
cline.” 

“Thai is unkind. I have an impression that the 
study you seem to proliibit would be both pleasant and 
profitable. Helen! It is a lovely name—strong and 
sweet and musical-Grcck as the Maid of Atheni 
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herself. Is yoitr cousin as Circch as her name—an- “John! Ilow metaphysical, not to say sentimental, 

cient, not modern Greek—you understand ? ” you are ! Let us leave unprofitable discussions, and 

“ Indeed I don’t. I only understand, veiy distinctly, listen to the music.” 
that you are talking a good deal of nonsense. What “ With all my heart. 1 have the firmest faith in its 
do you mean by Greek, I wonder ?” excellence.” 

“I mean intellect without hardness, and passion “You should not sneer at what is above yourcom- 
without voluptuousness, grace of form and nobility of prehension.” 

souL Some of these tilings I can see your Helen has. “That is just it,” admitted John. “Now and then 
Can you wonder that T wish to discover whether she comes a passage I can enjoy, but it is only now and 
possesses all?” then.” 
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“You like to underrate j'oursclf. I am sure you 
looked very much interested a little while aga” 

“ Perhaps. But, to tell you the truth, I was not 
thinking about the music at all. I was watching how 
prettily Ixmisa’s hands moved over the keys; such 
speed and such precision arc an unusual combination 
in your delightful sex. And the strength that lurks 
under all that daintiness and grace ! Look now, how 
lightly her hands poise themselves, like two white 
butterflies playing together, only there is so much 
purpose and certainty in their play. Every now and 
then a white finger darts down on the bass, and one 
would be glad to stop one’s ears. Now hush, please” 
—as if I had been talking !—“ your cousin is going to 
play.” 

Helen sat down on the stool Louisa had vacated 
and John composed himself to listen, with an air of 
criflcal expectancy that presently gave place to a 
satisfied smile. 

It was not a finished performance like Louis.i’s. 
The intricacies of Chopin .and the more diflicult 
movcmenls of Heclhovcn were beyond Helen’s tech¬ 
nical skill; but there was something m her touch that 
seemed to give a strange new beauty even to simple 
and familiar airs. There was little of Louisa's manual 
dexterity, but under Helen’s symp.uhclic touch the 
piano was no longer an instrument • it was a voice. 
Her fingers kissed the fair cold keys, and they thrilled 
and warmed into responsive song. 

Louisa stood behind Helen with a sii|xnior and 
rather depreciatory smile, but every one else listened 
wiili unaffected admiration. 

“That is very pretty, my dear,” said Lady Erlslon. 
“ What is the name of it? I don’t think 1 know it.'’ 

“ It is an old French air, I believe, but I never 
heard its name. One of the governesses used to plaj’ 
it very often in the twilight, and something put me in 
mind of it to-night.” 

She did not say what, but as she spoke her eyes 
rested wistfully on Grace’s quiet face, .incl 1 felt sure 
that its saintly beauty had recalled this twilight song. 

“ Play something else, my dear,” said I.ady Erlstoa, 
in the pleasant voice that made one forget that her 
requests genprally took the form of commands. 

Helen obeyed with an unaffected promptness that 
pleased her, I knew. Louisa had been drilled to 
Erlston ways, but Helen could not have known that 
“ missish ” excuses and delays were my lady’s par- 
tiailur abhorrence, and the spontaneous obedience 
was all the more commendable. 

She chose a melody simple as it was sweet —a low, 
wailing air, with deep sobbing bass notes, answering 
the desolate plaint of the treble. It was John’s fancy, 
that—but I have never beard “ Robin Adair ” since 
without feeling how true it was. 

When she ceased no one spoke for a moment. 
Music like that seems beyond conventional thanks 
or praise. Then Louisa lisped out a patronising 
“ Thank you ” that 1 must confess made me feel 
inclined to shake her, and John got up hastily, and 
thanked Helen in a lone tliat seemed to apologise for 
Louie’s. 


He went to the piano and begged for another piece, 
and Louisa, with a shrug of her white shoulders, came; 
and sat down by Grace and me. 

“ How well Miss Rivers plays !” Grace whispered ; 
“even I can understand it is something very different 
from ordinary music.” 

“ It IS very good—for a school-girl,” said Louisa, 
with a curl of her pretty lip. “ But one can hardly 
judge from simple melodics like these, and she seems 
to play nothing else,” 

“John seems to appreciate these," I could not resist 
saying; and I am afr.iid I was not very sorry to see 
what an unpalatable spcccli 1 Imd made, A sneer at 
Helen’s expense m.ide me feel quite S|)itefii!. 

It was not the last I heard that niglii, for Louisa 
was cviilently out of temper. Perhaps something li.ui 
put her out in Westrea; or w.is it possible she u.is 
foolish enough lo bo jealous of the aileiition John was 
paying to Helen ? Even if it were possible fur so 
acknowledged a belle to Ise jealous of a girl just out 
of the school-room, at least Louisa ought to h.ne 
known the attraction a fresli face possessed for John, 
and how he invariably came back to herself after each 
digression in search of novelty. 

Westrea gossip had liiikeil their names together for 
some time past, and Luuis.i's manner left little room 
for doubt that the lliouglit was far from unpleasing to 
licr. As for John, it was impossible to predict 
anything from the attentions of so universal a gallant; 
but unqiieslioiubly he had fluttered longer rouiul the 
light of the fair Louisa's attractions than round any 
rival flames ; ami, as I have said, however he miglii 
be attr.icled by frcsli faces, eventually he always re¬ 
turned to his allegiance. 

1 had no doubt he would do so again, and only fell 
a little concern lest Helen should think more of liis 
evident .admir.iUon than it was worth. But, young as 
she was, there was plenty of sense and spirit in this 
cousin of mine, and I w.is not much disturbed liy my 
fears on her behalf. 

How bright and animated and happy she was 
looking to-night, and with wliat vivid interest she 
entered into everything that was said and tlonel 
Especially when John brought out his book of auto¬ 
graphs, and proceeded lo find Longfellow's for her. 
We were all amused at the eiuhiisi.astic delight with 
which the fanciful child hung over it and feasted licr 
eyes upon it, not even relinquishing her hold when 
John brought her his book of private aiitogra])hs, ami 
told her he should want hand as well as eyes for that. 

“ I get all my friends to write in it,” said John. 
“ How do I know but what some of them may be 
famous in twenty years’ time? And at lc.isl it is 
interesting to me. How clnnacteristic some of the 
writing is! Look at this of Alice’s. Would you not 
know at once that she w.is just the precise little 
person she is? Tlie hand iliai wrote that would 
never bo guilty of leaving its owner’s things about, or 
having anything half an inch out of its exact and 
usual place.” 

“ It might occasionally be guilty of boxing im¬ 
pertinent cars,” I retorted ; ami John, affecting great 
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alarm, put his autograph-book before Helen, and found 
her a pen. 

“ Write here,” he said, pointing out a vacant space 
in the well-known book that was to me worth a 
thousand of that other that held the signatures of 
poets and princes. For was there not in the humbler 
volume, surrounded now by a deep line of bh^ck, a 
name that used once to make my heart leap as 
nothing has ever done for five long years? There, 
on the second page, and traced by that dear ilcad 
hand, was the name, “Robert ErUUm'' and under¬ 
neath, “Faithful unto death”—the motto lie chose 
when John would have him write one below his name. 
.Aye! and how worthy he was to bear it! 

“You must choose a motto, Miss Rivers.” said 
John, when Helen had written her name in the place 
lie had pointed out. 

“ Let me sec what .Alice's was,” said Helen, turning 
over the leaves ; but John put his hand on the 
page. 

“No, no! Decide for yourself, or it will lose all 
character and signiticancc. Suppose yourself choosing 
a motto for your life.'' 

“ You arc not frightened, arc you ? ’’ laughed Louisa, 
as Helen drew back, looking a little startled. “ Choose 
something practical and pleasant, ni)' dear—* I.i\'e and 
let live,’ for instance.’’ 

“ I don’t think pleasantness is likely to tempt Miss 
Rivers,’’ said John, looking at the young face that had 
suddenly taken a look of lofty disdain. “ ‘ Per aniua 
ndastra' would be more to lier taste.” 

“ Not if one could reach the stars in any other way,” 
said Helen gravely. 

“No,” said Grace softly; “only we know ^ Crux 
Kala 

“ Ta, ta, ta ! What is all this Latin about ? ” cried 
the squire, who had been listening with an amused 
face. “ No, Miss Helen; if you want a motto, let 
an old man choose you one. ‘ Tender and true ’ 
was the sort of thing a girl liked in my (laj—ch, 
mother ?—and I don’t think all your Latin improves 
on that” 

“If Miss Rivers insists on Latin,” put in Louisa, 
before Helen could reply, “here is one that is 
sentimental enough for anything. How do you like 
‘ Omnia vincit amor ’—‘ Love conquers all things ’ ? ” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” cried the squire. 

“But does it?” said Helen, with an ingenuous 
blush. 

“ You will know some day, my dear,” cried the old 
man, laughing. “ There is not much that can stand 
against it. Eh, Louisa?” 

Louisa shook her head, laughing and bridling 
very prettily, and John looked curiously at Helen’s 
expressive face. * 

“Miss Rivers does not agree. She will not admit 
tliat ‘ Love is lord of all.’ ” 

“ I do not know,” said Helen simply ; “ only it does 
not seem as if it ought to be. Do you think it is, 
Alice?” 

“ In one sense—yes ; but in the usual meaning— 
certainly not.” 


“ Commend me to Alice for an oracular opinion ! ” 
muttered John. “ Having uttered the dark saying, 
pray expound it.” 

“ Weil,” s.ud I, answering rather the questioning in 
Helen’s eyes than the mischief in his, “ if love is of 
the very highest kind, that which will do anything for 
the loved one’s sake, evee^t what is wrong, then the 
motto is all right.” 

“ Hut that is just what it does not mean," in- 
terru[)ted Louisa. ‘‘A love that stops and considers, 
and weighs niceties of right and wrong, could never 
conquer all things.” 

“Yes,” cried Helen, “for I sec wlut Cousin Alice 
means. U would conquer all, for it would conquer 
even itself.” 

‘■Like* the Irish sn.ake that began at its own tail 
and ate itself up,” said Louisa, with a scornful l^tlc 
pout. ^'’Mcrci (hi rien for such a love as that! ’’ 

'■ ‘ I couM not love thee, dear, to much, 

Loved 1 not hoiiiKir more.'" 

said John. “ 1 suppose that is the idea.” 

“Well, I like better, ‘Love me all or not at all, ” 
rcttirted Louis.i. “ I would not care to be second to 
any man’s honour.’’ 

‘•WliJit do >(>u say, Miss Rivers?” said John. 

Helen did not answer. She drew the book to her, 
and wrote something under her name, and returned it 
to John in silence. 

lie glaiicetl at it riiriously, and then at her with 
a look lliat 1 .un sure expressed both admiration and 
respect; but he only said— 

Your writing is suii^eneris. 1 should know it again 
anywhere.” 

How well 1 remember his saying it! Perhaps 
because it was a prediction so sadly, alas! so fatally 
unfulfilled. 

“Wli,at is the motto?” I asked, .and John passed 
me the book. 

There, in marked, bold characters, I read— 

“ Hki pn Riveks. 

'* luus ce guc dois, tulvitniu g»e fieuna." 

Louisa came and looked over my shoulder. “ Is 
th.it quite I’arisian French?” she whispered; but I 
answered, alouti— 

“ Jt is old French. It was correct enough once, no 
doubt, though it looks so quaint now.” 

“ Yes,” sneered Louisa, “ as quaint as the writing, 
and tiiat is not saying a little.” 

I could not dispute it, contradictious as I felt. 

Helen’s writing was very unusual .and distinctive 
— the up-strokes firm, the down-strokes ending in 
wide square turns, very thick and black, and all 
the letters standing clear and distinct, and sloping a 
little to the left. It was deficient, no doubt, in 
feminine grace and prettiness, but it had great in¬ 
dividuality and character, and was like no one elsc’s 
writing 1 ever saw. 

But if 1 resented Louisa’s remarks on Helen’s 
w’riting.and her depreciation of Helen’s playing, I was 
forced to admit that in some things she could be very 
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ohli-inii :iml kind. Helen herself had, happily, heard 
hcillier crilicisiti. .She had relumed to the book of 
piibMc autographs, and was absorbed in contemplation 
«f her favourite ]V)ct’s. 

One must be very old or very young to admire 
Longfellow; he has so miicii wisdom and tenderness, 
so little mystery and passion. It is before Life’s 
deepest chords h.ivc been sounded, or when only their 
echoes remain, that tltc sage and gentle American 
finds our cars really open to his song. T did not 
think he would be Helen's favourite poet long; but 
there was no douhl of her admiration now. 

“John,” exclaimed Louisa, “ you will cither have to 
forfeit Mr. Longfellow’s signature, or Miss Rivers's 
regard, unless 1 come to the rescue and copy it for 
her.” 

“ I am afraid a copy would not have the charm of 
the original,” said John, half inclined, I think, to bestow 
that on its young admirer. 

Hut Louisa took the book to a side table, and in a 
few minutes produced a copy that might well have 
satisfied a more critical or unreasonable person than 
Helen. It was, indeed, a marvellous Jac-simiL-. and 
John had every reason for accepting her o.xgcr 
•issurances that she was perfectly content with it, and 
would not think of depriving him of the original. 

K.dph, who liad come in a few minutes before, with 
the intention of walking back with us, .ulded his 
opinion with the air of an expert. 

• You have no idea how difiiciilt it is to execute a 
copy like that till you try,” he said oracularly. 

I have sometimes had to finish .mother man's 
engrossing, and as I like to have things orderly and 
exact-” 

’•Alice's brother!” interjected John; but Ralph 
did not deign to notice the interruption. 

“1 have often taken pains to imitate his writing, 
but I have never achieved so faultless a copy as this, ’ 
he continued (|uictly. There was always something 
.1 little stilled and formal about Ralph’s conversation, 
.ind I often noticed that when he look a subject up, 
other people let it tlrnp. 

It was so now, but as we walked home across the 
moonlit park, John accomp.iiiying us as far as tlic 
gales, Helen recurred to it. 

‘‘ How kind it was of .Miss Seymour to lake so much 
trouble for me ! ” she said, looking at John. “ Or was 
it really for you, lost you should spoil your book by 
giving away the original.^ Hut, either way, it was 
very kind.” 

“ And very clever,” persisted Ralph. “ You have no 
idea—” 

VVe were evidently going to have liis experiences 
over again, when John .struck in— 

“ We arc all agreed about that, 1 think. Hut, all the 
same, it is not exactly a comfortable accomplishment. 
If I were the young lady’s husband, I should keep my 
cheque-book under hick and key.” 

“ If you were the young lady’s husband !” 1 thought 
to myself; “ I wonder if- you ever will be.” 

And then, without quite knowing why, I looked at 
Helen. 


CH.^PTER THE FOURTH. 

Iiy WKSTUEA MEkK. 

*' Wiiiicver Ciitild make twi. cjin of corn, »i- two of gra<5, to 

Urowulwii d s|Mit nf j-rmniJ where only one grew Iwfnre, woulU dcM-rve 
heller of matikitiJ tli.ni tin- whole rice of pohlici.uis Swikt. 

Wl-;STkK.v was not a shady place. Low houses stand¬ 
ing in wide gardens stretch no welcome shadow 
to pedestrians in the street, and the Westrea houses 
were so low ih.al they left on a stranger a general im¬ 
pression of thatched roofs surmouming a streak of 
wliitewash. farm-yards stood artlessly forward in tlic 
little town, and bams with high-pitched roofs.appearctl 
side by side with the houses th.at were only a little 
loftier than themselves. Horses Rosa Honheiir would 
have loved to paint, light carts and heavy wagons, 
were more numerous than thoroughbreds or carriage- 
horses, broughams or landaus, for Westrea was 
essentially a country town. 

No one could mistake the well-built striplings or 
portly men who crossed its streets with free and 
swinging gait, for townfolk. Their garments might be 
homely or weather-stained—they were not pretentious 
or vulgar. Their manners might not be those of May- 
fair—but they ncx'cr suggested “ ’Arry.’’ 

Unpretending little country town as it was, for it was 
too near the great and beautiful capita! of Fenshirc to 
have much activity or enterprise of its own, I loved 
it dearly. The wide straggling streets, so hot and 
dusty and glaring in summer—so exposed and wind¬ 
blown in winter and spring—were yet the streets my 
childish feel had trodden, as I tottered by iny nurse, 
or scampered with James, or walked demurely by my 
mother’s side to the beautiful church whose tall, 
graceful spire was one of the glories of Fenshirc. 
'I'licy were the streets where, later, I had walked with 
some one dearer still; along which, as I watched at 
the window for him, I had so often seen him coming 
in the golden light of summer days, or the tnisty glow 
of a frosty afternoon. 

Our front windows “gave” on the market-place, 
and commanded a view of the High Street that ran 
through it. A stand of flowers stood in one, behind 
which a watcher could see without being seen, and it 
was not long before I found, with a curious mixture of 
feelings, that tlie low chair by the flower-stand which 
had once been my favourite seat, was Helen’s favourite 
now. 

What was it that drew her so often to the window ? 
Was it just a girlish rebellion at the monotony of our 
lives, and a natural seeking for outside interest and 
amusement to relieve it? Or was it that John had 
found his way to us so often lately, and that his way 
lay down the High .Street, on which our windows, 
looked ? 

I was far from accrediting Mr. Krlston’s unusually 
frequent visits to the sudden access of fraternal 
devotion he professed for myself—a devotion that 
developed itself in talking to Helen, and that could 
not possibly luve taken a pleasanter form to me. 

A fortnight is not much in which to learn the 
character of ordinary acquaintances, but a fortnight in 
the close companionship of a life like ours is a test 
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(0 a life-friend by. Tried by it, Helen had grown 
into iny very heart of hearts. Pure, brave, upriglii, 
tender, and true—what wonder that I loved her as I 
never loved any other woman, this girl-cousin of mine, 
who was only a girl, except that she had, I felt sure, a 
woman’s power of loving anti of suffering ? And as 
the days went on, the bright spring days, each one of 
which brought John Erlston to our door on some 
flimsy pretext of .punctilious courtesy or transparent 
pretence of business, what wonder that a great longing 
took shape and grew within me to sec this beloved 
cousin the wife of the man who was now the dearest 
to me on earth ? 

1 am sure 1 must have worn a very happy face 
during the last monti* of Helen’s visit—happy us 
those who foresee, or think they foresee, the fulrtlmcm 
of a cherished hope. 

I understood, 1 thought, perhaps even better than 
John himself, the source of the new energy and 
ejtrnestness, the want whereof hid hitherto been his 
chief, I iiad almost said his one, defect. 1 had always 
tliought that when the great softener of other men's lives 
came to John, it would come with bmcing and tonic 
effect, and it seemed to be falling out just as 1 liad 
hoped. There were .i depth and earnestness in his 
looks and tones when he spoke to Helen, that 1 h.id 
never seen in his manner to any other woman -some¬ 
thing tjiiitc dilVerent and distinct from the gallantry 
of his many flirtations—(piite different ind distinct 
oven from his manner to Louisa Seymour 

What ski' would have thought of it I coiiij onh 
conjecture, for the Seymours went up to town the 
week after Helen's arrival, and 1 do not think she 
saw John and Helen together after th.at first niglit at 
Krhton. 

There were many nights at Erlston after that — 
nights made beautiful by Helen’s music, and ending 
always in a walk home with John through the paik. 
while Mr. ErLlon invarLabiy forgot to bring the key of 
the wicket liiai would luave shortened it by nearly half 
a mile. 

It was far on into May before Helen left us. Tiicle 
Rivers’ house tookagreat deal of arranging.and Uncle 
Rivers left Lady Clare to see to it, and beguiled the 
time by a visit to Paris himself. He did not need 
much pressing to let Helen remain with us till his 
return. 

So the month of her visit lengthened into nearly 
two, till even in the Kens, Spiing reigned supreme, 
'fhe trees were in their first greenery, with pale tender 
tints that could not linger long. Underneath were 
young grass and growing corn, and the sweetness of 
clustering buds. The skies were blue and bright, with 
small white clouds sailing swift and high; the days 
were light and clear, even if still a little cold. 

It is in broad generalities like this, in the lightening 
and lifting of the sky’s wide dome, in the greening of 
the earth and the unlocking of frozen water, that Spring 
makes her gracious presence known in Fensbire. 

We have few hedgerows to whiten with scented 
hawthorn, few copses to star with anemones or prim¬ 
roses, few trees to delight our eyes with manifold 


beauties and diversities of lint. Such as we had were 
all astir with reviving life. 

The tall, stiff poplars clothed themselves with a 
shimmering, gauzy veil of palest green, and presently 
shook out their delicate, crumpled, silver-lin^ leaves 
to the freshening breeze. The willow-buds glowed 
brightly in the sun, the soft velvety things with their 
golden dust crowning with a strange nexv beauty the 
ungainly pollards that marked the lines of long, straight 
dykes. The yellow ins made splashes of colour in 
the sombre fen, and the forget-me-nots began to show 
azure blossoms and faint pink buds by tlic side of 
Westrea Mere. 

Only an inconsiderable pool was left now to repre¬ 
sent the once famous Mere in which Westrea used 
to be a wator-bound island one half the year ; but it 
still retained its name of Westrea Mere. Poplars 
fringed its banks, and willows, for once not pollarded, 
dipped graceful branches in its waters. There w.is 
a sprinkling of aspen and alder and ash, and wc 
plumed ourselves on its variety of foliage and juc- 
turchc|ue appearance. 

The walk beside it was known a.s the Hank— Ik, 
b.mk porcxci'/h'iuc—aniX was sacred to Westrea lovers, 
especially on fine evenings; but its shady beamy 
made it a favourite summer promenade to many ijuite 
innocent of lovc-iiuking in any form or shape. 

Here Helen and 1 were wont to repair with Ralph 
after office hours, and here John Erlston was ])rone 
to join Us, p.airing off with Helen in a way that 
seemed to annoy Ralph as iniicli as it delighted me. 
Hut then Kalpli was rather a misogynist, and lield 
what he chose to call “John’s pliilandering.sm 
supreme contempt. 

Certainly no one could accuse Ralph of philandering 
himself. .Such attentions as a host was bound to pay 
to his guest he paid to Helen, but with a forma! com- 
tesy that diverted her extremely. 

“ If you woultl only assure him, Alice, that I have 
no designs on his heart and hand,” she would say 
sometimes to me, with a gay laugh, sweet and saucy 
and bright. Hut for all her sauciness she never ven¬ 
tured to betray her amusement in Ralph’s presence, 
standing a good deal in awe, like all the rest of us. 
of this grave young inastei of the house, who was so 
quiet and reserved and stiffly polite, being, indeed, 
with ladies more than a little shy. 

Nevertheless, be did nis duty to the best of his 
ability, keeping the boys in order with a high hand, 
and insuring his young guest’s comfort in every way 
he could; even taking holiday from the office one 
bright Saturday forenoon to drive us into Fentonburj^, 
where we were to do some shopping for my mother, 
lunch at the “ Mitre,” and go to service in the Cathedra) 
in the afternoon. 

Our shopping was soon over, for Fenionbury shops 
did not offer many attractions to a visitor familiar 
with the Boulevards and acquainted with Regent Street, 
so we made our way back to the little hotel where 
experience had taught us the cooking and waiting were 
so superior to tbe more pretentious hospitality of its 
fine neighbour, the “ Crown.” 
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There was half an hour to spare before lunch, and 
wc sat at the old-fashioned oriel window in the 
‘‘Mitre’s” best parlour, and amused ourselves with 
watching the motley crowd in the market-place 
below. The Corn Exchange was just opposite to us, 
and, to judge from the constant stream of buyers 
and sellers going in and out, business was at its 
height. 

Here we saw the English farmer at his best and 
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in Fenshirc, and whose efforts to ameliorate their 
condition had gained him the sobriquet of “The 
Farmer’s Friend.” 

There was no more ardent member of the Royal 
Society of Agriculture or the Smithfield Club than Sir 
John Erlston. His home-farm was a compendium ol 
scienfific improvements, the corpus vtlum on which 
was tried every new nostrum that was warranted by 
its enthusiastic inventor to enable the apparently c.\- 
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worst—from the highly-educated, skilled agriculturist, 
meditating his next speech at Royal Society or ]oc.tI 
Chamber of Agriculture, or his next article in 
Magazine or Gazette, indistinguishaWe in manner 
or bearing from bis titled landlord—squire, magis¬ 
trate, savant, politician—to the slow-witted, ruddy- 
face, rotund old-fashioned agriculturist, more con¬ 
spicuous on market-days at the two o’clock ordinary 
than at Cliamber or Com Exchange, and quite 
incredibly well-meaning, ignorant, prejudiced, and 
obtuse. 

Here, too, wc were pretty sure to sec Sir John 
Erlston, whose interest in and knowledge of practical 
agriciijture could scarcely be exceeded by any farmer 


hausted soil of ICngland to compete with the t iigin 
West. Sir John’s hobby was no doubt expensive, but 
at least its interest was constant and cumulative. 

Politics, Sir John declared, were losing their flavour 
year by year, but the great battle to be w.-igcd against 
cyclic gloom, and exhausted land, and one-sided or 
indifferent legislation presented contir.u.il interest and 
excitement. The rival merits of ensilage and exhaust- 
fans, phosphates and rotation-crops, emigration and 
Government interference, promised to occupy the 
energies of “ The Fanner’s Friend ” for as many years 
as nature was likely to allot him; and Sir John was 
as well known at great agricultural gatherings as the 
Prince of Wales or the Duke of Fenshire, and was a 
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constant attendant at the Fcntonbury corn market on 
Saturdays. 

Wc saw the familiar bent figure and white bead 
coming down the steps on John’s strong arm now, 1 
do not know if John took as much interest in the con* 
tents of the farmers’sample*bags as his father did, 
but there always seemed to me somctliing very ^beau¬ 
tiful, and almost touching, in the way in which he 
lent bis bright strong youth to the siip|>ort and “ sue. 
cour"—1 like that word!—of the other’s feebleness 
and age. 

He saw us at the window, and raised his hat; and 
then we saw him put Sir John into the Erlston car. 
riage, and the old man drove off alone. 

What became of John did not appear; probably 
he went to the Close and lunched with his cousin. 
Prebendary Erlston, for they came into the Cathedral 
.together just after J Iclcn and I had taken our seats. 

I do not think Helen saw iiim. Her face was rapt 
and abstracted, bathed with wonder, and delight, and 
awe. Notre Dame and St. Paul’s had done nothing to 
prepare her for this masterpiece of (lothic beauty. 

She had stiivered a little as wc passed under the 
deep shade of the western door, whose eternal shadow 
strikes cold and chill even on n summer’s noon ; but 
as we walked up the nave, where the “dim religious 
light ’* seemed bright as sunshine by contrast with that 
colossal gloom, 1 saw her face kindle with admiration 
and wonder. 

Now from our scats in the choir we looked back on 
tbe long range of columned arches springing heaven¬ 
wards into misty obscurity and mysterious beauty. 
A boy’s voice, clear and sweet as a lark’s, was rising 
heavenwards too ; the organ was softly pealing ; a bird 
that had blundered in was flitting in and out of shaft 
and column. 

Would Helen ever forget, I wonder, that first after¬ 
noon in the great Cathedral that seems to gather into 
itself all the inarticulate longings for beauty, and per¬ 
fection, and infinity, that must else lie dumb and un¬ 
satisfied in a Penman’s heart ? Surely not; for on her 
indefinite and vague delight was already set the seal 
of human interest that gives permanence to abstract 
enmtioDs. 

The boy was singing and the bird was fluttering 
-Still, but Htlen’s eyes were veiled under white and 
down-dropped lids, and on her check was a flush that 
was not reflected from the stained windows; and 1 
knew that she had seen John. 

He Joined us as we came out into the brightness of 
the fair spring afternoon, and wc walked round the 
Close, where the grass is greener and shorter and 
finer than in any other place I know ; and Ralph told 
us the history of every part of the Cathedral, with the 
name of its builder and date of erection, as well as 
any veiger or guide-book could have done. Wc were 
very attentive and dutifully quiet, but 1 think Helen 
did not profit much by the erudite lecture. She 
listened, or seemed to listen, to Ralph, but she walked 
by John’s side, and her eyes were dewy, and tender, 
and sweet. 

We drove Jolin home across the level marshes, he 


and Helen sitting side bj' side, and the westering sun 
falling on their faces and showing them bright and 
glad. 

There was a railway from Fentoiibury right into the 
heart of Fenshirc, and as we sot off, the great pile* 
built bridges stood up gaunt and white in the evening 
light on our right hand, while the Cathedral loomed 
dark and grand on our left. The two always seemed 
to me fit portals to the strange and silent land. 

.Socm we left both behind, and drove between rush- 
filled dykes, with the cast wind well in our faces, and 
the dark lines of windmills slowly turning their heavy 
sails. 

We wore a very silent parly; Ralph busy with his 
horses—fresh and frisky as those sagacious animals 
are when their noses arc turned homewards after a 
bountiful feed—and John and Helen, opposite, speak- 
ing but seldom, and then in lowered tones ; and I 
watched them in contented silence and dreamed plea¬ 
sant dreams the while. 

I notice that in watching young people and their 
proceedings I am very apt to outrun them in arriving 
at a denoumcni. I see, or fancy I sinj, so plainly 
what it all means, the sighs and smiles that come so 
capriciously, llic mysterious glances that are so very 
patemt after all. I si;e, I say, the end l>efore lhc\- 
h.avc recognised the beginning, or know tbe meaning 
of their own feelings, or divine each other’s. 

Thus it falls out that I have settled all about it, down 
even to the bridal wreath, before a single vow has been 
exchanged or a word of hive spoken. 

It was so now. 1 had no doubt in my own mind 
that the two I loved so well were fast becoming even 
more dear to each other llian to me—were indeed 
“ falling in love ” with each other, to use the expressive 
phrase that is, after all, truer than any other. Affec¬ 
tion and regard may grow and mould themselves day 
by day, but love is sudden, precipitate, final. It is not 
hurry that this “falling” indicates so much as in¬ 
voluntary action. We choose our friends, but our lovers 
arc sent to us, a supreme gift for good or ill, or they 
are no lovers at all. 

But tiusc were, 1 told myself with a smile, though 
perhaps they hardly knew it yet. 

John wore his inscrutable smile, and no one could 
look more inscrutable than Mr. Erlston when he chose ; 
and for Helen, 1 was sure that to her all was as yet 
sweet and misty as the dawn, and if in her heart firsl- 
love was budding with the spring flowers, it was in a 
silence deep and unconscious as theirs. 

Even to the last night of her visit I do not think 
she knew. 

John spent it with us, a little graver th.m usual—as, 
indeed, we all were, with the shadow of the morrow’s 
parting upon ns. Wc went down to the Bank for 
Helen to see the last Fen sunset, and then wandered 
about the garden till the dusk fell and my mother 
called us in. 

And then, after supper, there were songs and glees, 
and the sweet old melodies John preferred to Men¬ 
delssohn and Chopin. And last of all Helen sang 
“ When the Swallows,” to Franz Abt’s pathetic music, 
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and I think I was not the only one to whom it seemed 
even more pathetic than usual 

There was still a fire in the cliilly evenings, and 
Helen and 1 sat over it long after John had gone, 
not speaking much, but clasping each other’s hands. 
The moonlight came brigliily in through the uncur¬ 
tained windows, and the house was very still, for the 
others had gone to bed as soon as John left. 

“ Will you be as sorry to leave us as we shall be to 
lose you ? *’ 1 said, caressing the fair, shapely hand 
that lay in mine. 

“ Do not talk of it,’’.cried Helen hastily. “ Indeed, 
Cousin Alice, you cannot be as sorry as I am. You 
will go on living here just the same—here, where 
everything is so sweet and beautiful.” 

“ In the Fens ! ” I could not help exclaiming, and I 
smiled in spite of my sorrow. “IJcauly is the last 
thing they arc generally supposed to possess.” 

“They seem beautiful to me,” said Helen, with 
grave simplicity, and I did not argue the point. 

I knew, or thought 1 knew, througli wliat swt'ct 
glamour my young cousin looked on our homely 
flats. Did she know, or guess, herself.^ 

“ You leave us as you came to us, Helen ? ' I said, 
with tender au.xiety—so much might have happened 
on tliat homeward drive, or later on the Bank by 
Westrea Mere—“ You leave us as you came to us, 
dear, except that we have learnt to love each other ?” 

And then Helen looked at me with eyes that shone 
with a haiipiness that startled me, although they shone 
through tears, and said “ good-night,” and fleil away 
up-stairs. I followed more slowly, slaying to put away 
the scattered music left as John and she had left it, 
with that plaintive parting song still on the piano. 

When I opened our room door Helen was standing 
at the dressing-table, with her favourite book of devo¬ 
tions in her hand. But 1 saw her face in the glass. 
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and 1 did not think she was reading. Not for her to¬ 
night were pious aspirations alter a selfless holiness, 
and a life of renunciation and sacrifice. Divers are 
Uie praises and the needs of men, divers the voices 
they lift to the Eternal I’hronc, and the steps by 
which they reach it! Could I blame my fair young 
cousjn that her pious book was held in heedless 
hands, while her whole face was moved and stirred 
with a gladness that was in itself a thanksgiving, even 
as are the songs of birds ? 

As I closed the door she started and shut the 
book, placing something hastily between its leaves, 
and then turned to me with a shy and startled look. 

1 had seen what the something was—a slight pale 
green stem with a brilliant turquoise crown -and my 
iicart leaped at the sight. 

All iinpulsc l could not resist sent me to the cabinet 
where my few treasures were. 1 unlocked it and took 
out the little prayer-book Robert gave me when he 
went to sea. It held another gift of bis, and by long 
usage opened at the place. 

1 laid the open page before my cousin, with the 
poor faded flower lying brown and sere upon it. 

“ What is it ? Why do you show it to me ? ” she 
whispered, with reddening cheeks. 

“ It is only a faded relic now,” I answered, looking 
her full in the face. “Once it was one of the large 
blue forget-me-nots that grow by Westrea Merc. It 
was the first thing Robert ever gave me.” 

I do not know if 1 should have have said any more 
if Helen's face had borne out the studied unconcern of 
her attitude ; but it was far enough from doing that. 

The soft, dark eyes fell under mine as a bird falls 
when the arrow lias pierced its breast; and such a 
blush flamed over check, and neck, and brow, as 
stopped my lips m very' pity. 


THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 

l!V A MOTHKR. 


S (^ all houses, except very small ones, where 
there arc children, there ought to be a room 
especially devoted to the use of the little 
folks. This, I fear, is very often the most 
neglected of all the rooms in the house. I 
do not know why this is, but it certainly 
ought not to be. Tlicrc is assuredly no other room 
of so much real importance, for is it not there that 
our wee pets receive their first impressions and ideas ? 
and 1 am afraid we shall find it almost impossible 
to instil into their little minds proper ideas of neat- 
ness and order, if all their early surroundings are of 
an opposite character. 

The nursery, or children’s room, ought not to be. 
as many people make it, an attic, or room at the 
very top of the house, used also as a repository 
for all odds and ends of furniture which are not con- 
sidewd suitable for any other room. I think this a 


very grave mistake indeed Let the nursery l>c up¬ 
stairs by all means, as the air is fresher, and circulates 
more freely there than on the ground floor; but let 
it be a nice, bright-looking, good-sized room, with, it 
possible, a southern aspect. Have a light chciTful 
paper on the walls, and plenty of simple pretty pictures 
hung round them. Many of the pictures given with 
the illustrated papers, if simply pasted on the walls, 
will serve the purpose. For a floor-covering, 1 should 
recommend linoleum as by far the best. 1 have tried 
it myself and found it to answer admimbly. It is very 
much warmer than oilcloth, and decidedly clc.incr than 
carpet. It is nice and soft for the feet, and easily kept 
clean. 

The articles of furniture in a nursery need be very 
few and simple, but let them at all events be suitable. 
A model nursery, which is in my mind as I write, was 
furnished in the following manner. Floor and walls 




were covered as already recommended; a large table 
stood in the centre of the room, with a pretty, cosy¬ 
looking cloth upon it A smaller one uas placed in 
front of the window, forming a stand for some plants 
and nurse’s work-basket. This I thought was a very 
good idea; the plants were a source of interest and 
instruction to the children, and the table being in 
front of the window, prevented them from leaning out, 
which is at all times a very dangerous practice. A 
large toy-cupboard was in one corner, info which 
the little ones were taught to put their playthings 


every night when done with : a habit not easy for 
children to learn, but one which they cannot be 
taught too early. Some half-dozen neat, polished 
wooden chairs stood round, with one, rather larger 
than the rest, for the mother when she went to sit 
with her pets. The windows were draped with gay- 
coloured curtains, which not only gave an attractive 
appearance to the room, but helped to keep out 
those tiresome little draughts which are always to be 
felt at the chinks of a window, and which do so much 
damage to our little ones, almost before we are aware 
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of their existence. A high, strong guard stood in return to the pla)-rooiu quite refreshed and happy, 
front of the fire, and this completed the furniture of Their meals, too, I always had laid down-stairs, 
as cosy a children’s room as 1 have ever seen. where I could superintend them myself. Who so 

It will be understood, of course, from what I have fit, or able, to teach the little ones gentle and 
said, that the nursery which I have been dcscrib- proper behaviour .it tabic as the mother? Surely 
ing was not made so much a “living-room” as a no servant, liowcver good and faithful she may be, 
“play-room” for the little folks. The practice, so can^have the luture interest and well-being of the 
prevalent in many houses, of keeping the children con- children at heart so sincerely as tlic mother ; and it 
stantly shut up in the nursery, when not out of doors, is only by beginning at the very commencement, to 
is, I think, a very bad one indeed. How should we, teach tlicm what is right and proper, th.it we can 
ilicir elders, feci if wc were compelled to spend so reasonably expect tliem to turn out well afterward*, 
many hours every day in one room ? Yet children re- Another advantage of having meals down-stairs is, 
<iuirc even more liberty than we do. I do not mean that it gives time for the nursery to get properly 
for a moment that they should l>e allowed to run wild aired, and “put straight,” before the children return 
.ill over the house; but the plan 1 myself followed, to it. This will be found a much healthier plan than 
and which I have found to answer admirablj-, was this : having all the meals up-stairs, 
whenever 1 h.id half an hour to spare, the children There are many points of interest respecting the 
were brought down-stairs to me, and allowed then to little iiim.itcs of the nursery theraseives, upon whicli 
have a good romp, if they felt so inclined, or some- 1 should like to say* a few words, but space will not 
times we would have stories, after which they would permit. 


AN EVENING IN A NORWEGUN VICARAGE. 

F you will take the map of Scan- and are now taking roffcc. It is only two o’clock, 

dinavia before you, you will dis- but being mid-winter, it is already dusk in the 

cover,soniehundrcdmik'sbeyond room, and were it not for the windows facing in 

the Arctic Circle, a myriad of three directions, lights would 1>e necessary, I'loin 

islands of all sizes and sliaiws, llic windows can Ire sc.imied the vast Weslfjortl, 

extending as a tapering barrier separating the Lofodden Islands from tlie mainland, 
deep into the Arctic Ocean, and where terrific gusts of wind sweeping down fioiii 
separated from the mainland by the mountains .ire lashing the enormous waves into 
the turbulent Westfjord, of which drifting froth, accompanied by the melancholy howl 
every traveller in the north of of the storm. From time to time the house is 
Norway has woeful experience, shaken by a squall, as if it were in the grasp of a 

These are the Lofotlden Islinds. giant; and an Arctic cold cuts through the cosy 

I'or thousands of years the icy drawing-room, in spite of the enormous log-fire bhiziiig 

waves from the Pole have bc-en on the hearth, 
shivered to spray against their granite sides, which iiut why this anxiety depicted on cvcn'body's face ? 
often rise perpendicularly some 3,000 feet out of the Why this constant peeping through the windows, as if 
sea, with hardly a vestige of flora or fauna. Ifohl, soinebotly were expected ? Yes, comebody is exjiccted, 
and gigantic, they stand here as a bulwark in the has been anxiously cx]icclcd for the Last three weeks - 
ocean, where hardly a sound is heard but tlic mono- the post. “The post is coming! ’ is the magic sound 
tonous sigh of the wave as its force is broken on the which causes the blood to roll faster through the 
rock, or the plaintive cry of the cider-fowl and the veins here in the .Arctic north. The post is the con- 
sea-eagle—whose favourite haunts these islands arc— nccling link between tlic small community here .and 
as they cal! their young to the nest. civilis.ation without. F.urope may be in flames wiih- 

But some of the larger of these islands offer, never- out the fact being known here. The post brings news, 
theless, an inhospitable abode for a hundred souls or but whilst |)enising the newspapers or scanning the 
80 , and as these people must be christened, married, lengthy letters from friends outside, one forgets that 
and in rare instances, when the ocean refuses to do it, the events which for the moment cxcitc the reader 
buried—besides, of course, requiring spiritual guidance have taken place weeks before, and are almost 
—they arc endowed with a church and a clerg)man ; matters of history to the worhl down south, while 
and it is a visit to this worthy functionary—who toils others are at that moment .agitating the mind, 
here by the sweat of his brow for a scanty compen- On the ottoman the clcrg>anan and the only merchant 

sation, and with the prospect before him of some day on the island, the chief dignitaries, arc in conversa. 
laying his limbs to rest in the depths of the terrible tion as to the probabilities of tlic post arriving that day, 
fjord—to which I invite you. the merchant having for the last fortnight paid daily 

The family in the vicarage have just finished dinner, visits in anticipation thereof. This post is also awaited 
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with more than usual interest by all parties. The 
commercial representative expects to receive “an- 
ticip'itions” as to the price of fish down in liergen, 
on which his purchases at the impending winter 
fishery depend; while the vicar expects a letter 
from his sou-in-Iaw down south. For more than a 
month the worthy vicar has been looking for i^cws, 
and for the last fourteen days he has anxiously 
scuimcd the turbulent waters for the white canvas 
of the mail boat, and with patient resignation 
observed each day slip by. He also has great 
reason to be interested in us •irriv.'il. For the past 
twenty years he had preached the C.ospcl up here, 
and was, so to say, nearly grown to tlie nKnintain, 
when his curate, obtaining a better appointment in 
the very parish down south where he wa^ himself 
born, married, and carried lus eldest daughter away 
with him. This has no doubt touched the old man’s 
heart, and the longing .again to see his daughter and 
recollections of childhood have caused him to seek 
the living as vicar there, just fallen vacant; and 
although his heart is gladdened by the prolwbilily of 
rejoining the friends of his youth, he cannot dwell 
without regret tm the sep.iration from his honest 
parishioners, with whom he has shared good and evil 
for a score of years. 

His wife is busy at the coffee-table, but her atten¬ 
tion is with the conversation among the gentlemen, 
from which she silently concludes that the post may 
certainly be expected that day.. 

The vicar’s curate, who walks up and down the 
room in meditation, now and then glancing through 
the window, is greatly inteicstcd in Constitutions, and 
enthusiastic, above all, about the French. This does 
not, however, prevent him seeking the living up 
here, in case his chief should be removed to another 
parish ; and as last mail brought tidings of troubles 
in France, and the appointment in question must by 
that time be settled, he is not the one least interested 
in its arrival. 

By the window two of the vicar’s daughters are 
seated, engaged in an animated conversation with the 
tutor. They, too, are longing for the post with the 
passionate expectation of youth: the girls to hear 
news from their sister and the decision as to the 
removal, whilst the tutor has a sweetheart down 
south, from whom he has liad no letter for some 
time. But these three art' not able to wait for its 
arrival in silence. The tutor, who is madly in love 
with his sweetheart, has the weakness of wishing to 
conceal it, perhaps, in order better to act the gallant 
up here ; this the girls have discovered, and are now 
teasing him with the pleasing prospect of not receiving 
any letter this time. “ Weil, pcrhiyjs she is,” they say, 
“ already married to some one else, as the ladies down 
there arc so strange.” The tutor writhes under the 
lash, and tries to look unconcerned, and replies that 
such a discovery’would not affect him in the least. 

But at the window stands a trusty sentinel, the 
vicar’s young son Fred. He has no personal interest 
in its arrival, but he lakes great interest in what con¬ 
cerns sailing and the sea, and when the post arrives 


it is his function to run down for the bag, and at the 
same time to get a hasty account of the weather 
encountered, how many “chws have been set,”*&c. 
He stands there, with his noso flattened against the 
window-pane, and his gaze fixed on the ness from 
behind winch the boat will appear. He has stood 
there at the same time each day for the last fortnight, 
and at last he sees to-day something heading the 
point- a canvas and a flag. 

“There is Nils Tostinan! ” he exclaims, and dis¬ 
appears through the door. K\crybody hastens to the 
window to obsen’c the mail boat running for the quay 
by the vicarage at a terrific speed. With only one 
claw set, the gallant little craft darts through the 
waves with the lightness of a sea-bird. 

While the circle at the vicarage is watching the 
tumiiluiuus movements of the boat as she dives in the 
enormous waves, or the gusts catch the sail and lieel 
her over, 1 must explain about Nils. 

Nils has all his life been one of the most daring 
sailors in Lofodden, and there never was weather in 
which he was afraid of putting to sea. In his youth 
he was for some time naval mnil-curricr: hence his 
sohiijih't and, as such, he had many a rough trip 
across the Westfjord, but they never seemed to affect 
him. If the weather were Iwisteroiis, and lie came 
up with a sloop, his greatest pleasure was to r,aco 
her, and as it was his rule never to “ set a cl.iw” 
until the vessel took a reef, he always won. But he 
had, of course, slight accidents now and then. Once, 
for instance, in mid-winter he sailed a passenger 
across the Westfjord, who had a carriole with him ; 
the wheels w’cre taken off, and tlie man took his seat 
snugly enough in the body of the vehicle. Sailing 
thus, a wave, which Nils had for some time seen ap¬ 
proaching, but which he could not escape, sweeps 
over the boat, carrying passenger and carriole with it. 
Nils does not even turn iiis head, saving being out 
of the question, but as tbc boat is swamped in the 
same moment, and near sinking, he grasps the fall with 
a presence of mind almost suporhuinan, and lioists tlie 
sail “taut ” in the feaifnl gale ; the skiff shoots forward 
like an arrow, whilst the water w,ashes out behind, and 
the crew is saved. 

After he was dismissed from the King’s service for 
certain irregularities, he w.is for a time to be found 
loafing about the vicarage, and now and then was sent 
out to catch fish; his function soon became, however, 
to fetch the post for the vicar and his flock. Thus 
employed, he waits about the post-office on the main¬ 
land, wailing for its arrnal, which is often delayed. 

Mats non.': verrons. By the window the family stand 
aghast at Nils’ reckless sailing. The merchant is in ter¬ 
ror lest Nils, who only sets one claw when every sensible 
man would set three, should hereby lose liis valuable 
commercial epistle. Nils is, however, in his element 
as the boat dances in a sea of foam, and in a few 
minutes he is alongside the landing-stage. A hurried 
conference between Fred and him, and the former 
comes tearing up the path with the bag in his hand. 

In the meantime the vicar’s wife has ordered 
' 'i'u set A claw is the term usetl for reefinc in Lofodden. « 
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candles to be lighted, and all now congregate round 
the table on which the precious bag is sulwcquently 
deposited, and hands arc soon busy in breaking the 
seals. Tlien comes a lengthy silence. The vicar 
raises, as from old habit, his velvet cap from his silvery 
head; the lips murmur a short prayer. He replaces 
it, and is soon intent upon opening the newspaper 
packets and the letters. The valuable bits of paper, 
which would not be exchanged for gold, are at last 
displayed to view. But now for the sorting. The 
first letter is written in a lady's neat character, and 
the hand of the tutor slionts forrv.ird to catch tlie gem, 
but not before a white little hand has caught it, and 
one of the vicar’s daughters holds it betweecn the tips 
of her tiny fingers, taunting him to confess how dear 
its possession would be to him. 

“ Bah! 1 would not mind waiting until to-morrow 
before reading it,” he sajs, with badly-concealed 
emotion. 

“Well, on that condition you may have it,” re- 
'sponds the artful min\ maliciously; and the letter 
disappears in his pocket, to burn there like a red-hot 
coal. 

Meanwhile the vicar h:is sorted the othcrs--of which 
one is from his son-in-law. With a trembling hand 
he opens it, whilst his wife and children cluster around 
him, and the group they form is cert.iinl) a very pretty 
one. .'Ml seem for a moment to pause, in order to 
observe the old man as he peruses his letter. (>uickly 
he scans the first few lines, the serious expression in 
his face disappears, an«I gives place to a beaming 
smile, joyously he relates that everything is well, 
th.at Louise has a boy, mother and infant doing on 
the whole well.'’ 

An expression of tenderness scorns to pervade the 
souls of the grandparents, while the ncw-ilcdgcd aunts 
and uncle look at each other with rather a puzzled 
[expression of countenance. They congratulate each 
other, and even the strangers participate from their 
hearts in their joy, for the old vicar and his family are 
gically beloved by cveiyhodj. But grandmamma will 
hear the rest of the letter, ami the children congregate 
with her aroimd the vic.ir, to hear tlie remainder of 
the lengthy epistle. 

The merchant opens his commercial letter, and the 
curate is soon deep in the perusal of “ News from 
Francewhilst the poor tutor, who does not dare to 
read liis hillel-doux, attempts in sheer despair to in¬ 
terest himself in a newspaper. 

The curate’s face grow's longer and longer, and the 
merchant’s .assumes a more ami more serious air. 

*‘ It’s sold ! ” the curate exclaims, jumping from his 
seat, 

"Al two shillings and sixpence:” growls tlic mer¬ 
chant, flinging his letter on the table. 

“ What is sold ?” inquires the tutor, animated. 

“ The French Constitution, That upsUirt has 
usurjK'd the power; it’s shameful! ” 

“ Codfish sold at two shillings and sixpence ; it’s 
shocking! ” says the nxrchant indignantly. 


The tutor laughs at their e.vcitement, resumes his 
paper, and whilst thus scanning its columns, he finds 
the official intimation of the vicar's preferment. 

“ Yon have got the living, sir. Allow me to con¬ 
gratulate you," he cries, handing the newspaper to his 
senior. 

Jo;^ now reigns supreme, and for the present no¬ 
body cares to touch another scrap of paper. 

And thus the long winter's night under the Polar 
Circle, with the terrific storm howling without, glides 
past as a minute; the news has given plenty of theme 
for discussion. The tutor is, however, not at his case 
until the girls disappear to look after the supper, then 
be sneaks to his room, and reappears after a little 
while intoxicated with joy, hut his eyes sweep the room 
scarchingly to discover if his absence has been ob- 
sci'ved. 

It was laic before it became quiet in the vicarage 
that night. The vicar and the curate discuss the ad¬ 
ministration of the living during the vacancy, whilst 
his wife and the cotnmtrcial factotum sift the impor¬ 
tant questions as to wliich of the cows shall be sold, 
and wliich left to figure in the inventory. In a corner 
the tutor and the girls are in an animated conversa¬ 
tion ; they have somehow discovered his temporiiry 
absence, and are now, with female generosity, teas¬ 
ing the poor fellow to make him confess to it. 
In despair he takes the offensive, and commences 
pointedly to bluster about the young cavaliers 
who will become frequent visitors in the vicar.igc 
down south, and proliable results therefrom, and 
tlie result is that the girls retire blushingly from 
the contest. 

The only one who is not quite content is, however, 
little Fred. Of course he is proud of licing uncle, and 
wishes his nephew all happiness; but vvhy father 
will remove south, where there arc no sailing boats, 
not to speak of such an interesting individual as Nils 
Postman, he cannot understand. 

At last every one has gone to rest, and in their 
dreams the sentiments and thoughts of the sleepers 
are tossing as in a many-coloiircd kaleidoscope'. Fred 
sails his boat over all ibc green fields he lias been told 
of clown south, whilst Nils sits at the helm, singing 
out, “ Catch the claw, catch the claw !" and the 
merchant is breaking the neck of the buyer in Bergen. 
The curate is now Emperor in Lofodden, then r«r/in 
France; and the tutor dreams his swcethcait has 
emigrated to California. The girls dream of shaded 
walks and garden p.artics. of which they have heard 
so much and experienced so little ; and ilie '-Id parson 
and his good-wife stroll with e.ich otlicr in the garden 
of the vicarage as in the first days of thuir love, and 
when reaching the great Imic on the lawn, they cut 
Ihcir initials in its hoary baik, as they did fivc-and- 
twenty years ago ; but lo ! there a loiely baby s face 
peeping through the venerable branches: that is the 
little grandchild beckoning its grandparents from the 
chilly north to the sunny home of their youth. 

C.\K1. SIEWERS. 
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COl’RT BEAUCOURT’S TREASURE. 

A STORY IN TWO CHAPIERS. BY THE Al’THOR OF “ONE SPRIG OF EPELWEI.SS.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

•-•'==Aj^|HAkLIE absently 

~ fS.^1 ruffled my' iiair 

with his ban 1. 

“ I suppose she 
meant the old tra¬ 
dition that she and 
most of the people 
about here believe 
in, that there is 
treasure hidden 
somewhere,” said 
he, rather indif¬ 
ferently, for he was 
busy slipping my 
wedding-ring—the 
only ring 1 had— 
up and down my 
finger. 

A tradition !” I cried, 
starting up, “oh, do tell 
, that's a dear good 
boy; you know I love 
stories." 



“Very well,” said he: “but you must not expect 
-anything romantic : it is only an old tale. The story 
runs that Charles de Reaucoiirt, when he went to join 

the Royalist army under Charles the First-’’ 

“Z?c llcaucoiirt, Charlie?" 1 a-ked, 

“ Oh, )’cs; didn’t you know wo wore Uc Boaucourts 
till the Civil W.ars, and only lost the “De" in the Com¬ 
monwealth ? Well, this fellow went to join the Cava¬ 
liers, and before he went he hid all Ins immense 
wealth- -iherL had been some freebooting with the 
.Spaniards a generation or two back; where, 1 forget. 
I’m sure—and the f.unily jewels in a secret hiding-place 
known only to himself; and, getting killed at Edge 
Hill, and the estates piissing to another branch of 
the family, it has remained hidden ever since. 'J'hcy 
say that we Beaiicourts will never prosper, and tliat 
there will never l>e a direct succession, until the 


Treasure is found; and certainly we have come 


down-hill at a g<i!lop, and the place has never gone 
from father to son, but skipped about wildly. It came 
to me from my great-uncle, and it’s going, as far as I 
sec at present, to my fifiy.scrond cousin, my dear.” 

“ Then you believe the story,” said I, in great ha.ste, 
“you believe it, Charlie?” 

“ Not 1! 1 believe it’s only a delicale way of saying 
that lie melted it all down and sent it to whatever was 


the equivalent of his ‘ uncle ’ in those benighted days, 
particularly as the great punch-bowl which Edward 
the Third bestowed upon Brabant de Beaucourt, and 
which he holds in his picture, disappeared about 
the same time. There is an idea among the people, 
however, that Cavalier Charles hid the treasure in 
one of the rooms at the Court. ’ 


“ Oh, Charlie! which room ? 1 have never seen it, 
have 1 ?’■ 

“ No, because it is a room in the old part of the 
Court—the oldest part of all, where the Norman keep 
was. It is shut up now, and falling to bits for want of 
the repair we can't give it.” 

“ Oh, my dearest boy! why has nobody ever looked 
for it ? ” 

“Ah! but they have, scores of times. Everybody 
looked, and the furniture in the room was half 
smashed, and lately tb<at part has been said to be 
haunted, and so is shut up. I don’t think it’s been 
open these twenty yeais. I never remember to have 
seen it. and I’ve been here every holiday time since I 
was born.” 

“ But we might find it. Do let us look, anyway. 
Promise that you’ll show me the room to-moriow- • 
promise, Charlie, do promise.” 

“ Very well, if you like. I have known where the 
key has been kept ever since 1 knew anything; though 
I don’t know what good it tvill do you.” 

“If we only could find it! ’’ 1 sighed, pressing my 
hot cheek against his knee. “What wouldn’t wc do 
with it ? We’d buy back Holme Beaucourt .and all the 
old lands.” 

“ And repair tlic Court, and do it all up swell.’’ 

“ Yes, ami travel, and have no end of servants, and 
horses, and everything jolly. Is there no clue to the 
place where it is hid ?—no papers or anything? ’’ 

“ Not the least tiling, except an old rhyme that in.iy 
have somclliing to ilo with it; it’s certainly very 
oracular— 

“ ' When llic <liK- anil ilie wolf sluvll come tn^'cthcr, 

’J1)cn shall lie found Conn Hcaiii.iKirl^ Tic.i'.ilic.'" 

“What do you suppose that means? It's a very 
bad rhyme, ‘ together ’ and ‘ treasure.’ 1 should think 
the ancestor who invented that must have pronounced 
it ‘togessher.' ” 

“ I always looked upon it as a bit of the severest 
sarcasm, the doe and the wolf coming together being 
like ‘the lion lying down with the lamb” or the stars 
falling—in other words, never. I fancy the wolf may 
have .something to do with the wolfs head being the 
Beaucourt crest.” 

“And oh, Charlie! you >f/us( remember that a white 
doc is one of the charges on papa’s coat-of-arms—the 
Aslington coat-of-arms! Doesn’t it seem to mean that 
we arc fated to find it ? The doe and the wolf have 
come together, don’t you see? I am sure it is pre¬ 
destination.” 

“ If you put it like that,” said Charlie, “ I quite 
agree with you and believe in it at last. The doe and 
the wolf Aflfv come together, and the treasure of Court 
Beaucourt has been found; ” and, stooping down, he 
gathered me up into his strong young arms. 

1 clung to him closely, though I whispered that 


Court Beaucourt’s Treasure. 


he was a silly boy, and for a liltle while we forgot 
even “the Treasure.” 

But as wc slowly climbed the great oaken stairs on 
our way to bed I looked down and saw Mrs. Susan 
in the hall beneath, followed by Steven, who bore 


”3 

“Heaven bless yc, Mis. Charles, dear! Heaven 
bless ye !”—then uctually burst into tears, and fled. 

“Now, Charlie,” said 1 the ne\l morning, directly 
brcakflist was over, “ remeinl>er wiiat you promised. 
I’m quite ready to begin hunting for the Treasure.” 



a farthing rushlight. I snatched the candle from 
Charlie and waved it above my head, as 1 leaned 
over the banisters and shouted — 

“ \Vi.>h me good luck, Mrs. Susan, Tm going to look 
Ibr the Treasure ! ” 

She looked up, startled. Then all the sternness died 
out of her old face, and an eager flush made it look 
almost young. She clasjicd her hands together, and 
cried ©m— 

440 


“ Oh, you insatiable child I " said he, getting up from 
his chair, “ will you never be satisfied ? Come along, 
then.” 

And opening the carved desk in the comer, he 
took a key from one of its clmwers, and ted the 
way, through Iwlls and corridors and up staircases, 
to the oldest part of the house: led the way at 
first, but only at first, for when we got into the 
regions that were new to me I was rather awed by 
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the eerie look of half-open doors and glimpses of 
disused rooms; so that 1 -was not content with fol¬ 
lowing, but preferred clinging to the sleeve of the 
brown velveteen coat, and thereby retarding its 
■owner’s movements. 

At last wc stopped before a low archwl door, heavily 
studded with great clumsy nails and crossed wiili 
bands of rusty iron. Charlie looked at me with a 
smile, but said not a word, and began fitting his 
key into the huge lock. 

I left his arm, to stare with fascinated eyes at the 
wonderful door which, unused for so long to be swung 
on its hinges, resisted all efforts to open it. 

All at once, however, it g-ive way and flew open, 
almost flinging Charlie headlong into the room. 1 gave 
a little cry, and rushed in after him ; then stopped 
short, and gazed about me. I saw a low, rather 
large room; the walls and ceiling of oak, worm-eaten 
and dusty; the floor of uneven stones. The walls 
were panelled, and carved with rude representations of 
beasts, birds, and flowers. The furniture, which was 
of the roughest description, consisted of a low oaken 
bedstead, also carved, three or four wooden settles, a 
bi'oken table, and an open oak chest, all of quaint and 
antique workmanship, very much the worse for age 
and hard usage, and brown with accumulated dust, 
which rose up in a cloud at our abrupt entrance. 

Charlie, with an exclamation of disgust, rushed 
to the little arched window, flung open its case¬ 
ment of leaded panes, and thrust out his head 
.ind shoulders, vowing that he was on the verge of 
.‘iufTocation; while I pounced upon the furniture, 
which had so evidently been thoroughly examined 
t)ver and over again in years gone b)’, and pulled it 
about till 1 was tired. Certainly the search did not 
take very long, and by the liinc the dust had .settled 
again 1 had come to the conclusion that nothing 
bigger than a sixpence could be hidden in that 
room, far less Cav.ilier Charles's immense treasure. 

“ I might have known someljody would ha\ c found 
it long 1^0 if it had been hidden here, where every 
one has looked for it so often,” I said at last, sink¬ 
ing exhausted on the edge of tlic bedstead- in 
which Charles de Ileaucourt’s whole family might 
have slept, it was so big—and sighing bitterly. 
“ Come along, Charlie ; it’s a horrid sell ! 1 mean 

to ask Mrs. Susan where she thinks it is—she’ll be 
sure to know. I vote we go down again. Come, 
Charlie.” 

But Charlie had just espied a hare crossing the wild 
tangle—which was once the pleasaunce garden—and 
•vas still boy enough to find such a sight completely 
engrossing. So 1 began to study the carved panels 
and admire the remarkable figures. , 

“ What a lot of wolves and wolves’ heads there arc 
on the walls, Charlie !" 1 said, speaking much more to 
myself than to him, however, as, his head being far 
out of the window, he could not possibly hear me; 
“ and what fierce creatures they are 1 How ghastly to 
sleep in a room with so many wolves about, isn’t it ? 
or rather, wasn’t itI wish you’d come, Charlie dear. 
<\nd here are snakes and eagles—a perfect “ Zoo ” of 


wild beasts and reptiles—and here’s a wolf, an im- 
mense one, on one panel, just ready to spring on an 
unfortunate creature in the wreath of leaves on the 
next—a pig, 1 think; but they really carved so pccu- 
linrly in those days that I won’t be ccrt.iin. No, I 
fancy it’s meant for a stag ; but it is not a correct 
likeness: it has no horns ; it must be a doe! - \cs, 
that’s it, a doe. Why, Charlie! ’’--and my words died 
away on my lips as, with a shock like a thunder¬ 
bolt. there flashed through my mind tiic words of 
the quaint old rhyme— 

“When the-Jot.' .iml ihi- w.ilf-Jiull cnmi; t.^rlhcr, 

Tlicli -.hull be roiiiul CguiI lir.iui.'ouu's 1 il.isiiiv I " 

And the truth burst upon me with a sudden rush that 
took away my breath. 

1 gave one friglitened gasp, and flung myself 
against the wall, with both hands outstretched, .ind 
then-1 don’t know how, for it all hap|x;ned in a 
moment the two panels seemed to slide together, 
and the figures carved on them to meet, leaving a 
great deep cupboard in the wall, where 1 could see 
dimly through the darkness the outlines of bulky 
forms, and then —llicn 1 gave one choking cry of 
“ Charlie t ” and as my young husb.\nd, startled, 
drew in his head and turned hastily, I dropped 
down on the dusty floor at his very feet! 

1 oj)ened my eyes again by-and-bj', to find myself 
in his ami.s, and his dear anxious face close to 
mine. But joy does not kill, whatever people nmy 
say, and before long I was able to stand up and 
cry on my dear boy’s shoulder the happiest le.irs I 
ever shed in all my life. 

Presently 1 grew calnter, and we looked in at the 
secret hiding-place that had kept its ireasures so 
faithfully .all these years ; at the great iron-bound 
chests and the worn old bags, some of wliicli h.id 
burst and showered their golden contents out upon 
the floor; .at the sm.'dl iron bo.\ whu h Charlie said 
must hold the renowned old family jewels : and, won¬ 
derful to relate, at something that lay near the ciUrance, 
black with age, but round and bulky as ever—nofhmg 
less than Brabant de Beaucourt'.s silver punrh-boni ! 
We looked at them in silence, and then, wilhout a 
word, we looked at c.ach other, and, still clasped in 
each other’s arms, we knelt down on the tlust- 
carjictcd floor and thanked God humbly and earnestly 
that it had pleased Him, after so many years, to 
reveal to us its hiding-place, and to grant to us- the 
last of all the r.tcc—at Inst, in our dire need, to find 
Court Bcaucourt's ’I'reasurc. 

* * « • * 

That was two years ago - two such happy, beautiful 
years as seldom fall to any woman’s lot; and it is just 
six months since my baby, my bonny wee boy, was 
born. Sucli a boy as Ije is !—exactly like his father 
(though his father vows he can’t see it) and the 
best little thing that ever filled a cradle. He lies 
there beside me now, while Mrs. Susan, promoted 
from maid-of-all-work to head-nurse, is singing to 
him softly some endless ballad of a somebody de 
Beaucourt who fought and bled at Poictiers. „ 



Table Decorations. 


I am writing by a fire in the old blue boudoir, 
■which is so dear to me from its memories of the 
time when Charlie and I were, poor, that when the 
Court was being done up my dear boy had it reno¬ 
vated and improved for my morning-room. We arc 
fonder of it even now than of any of the grander 
rooms, and I like In-st to sit here alone with 
Charlie and talk of those past days, so hard and 
yet so dear. 

As I look from my window the whole country round 
as lar as I can see is once more Heaucourt estate. 
Once more the Beaucourts “hold up their lieads 
with the proudest in the land," as Mrs. Susan used 


to say when she exasperated me by telling me 1 was 
not one of them. 

There is Charlie's step on the stairs : he is coming to 
sit with me till the dressing-bell rings. This is our cosy 
half-hour logetlier—the happiest half-hour in the day. 

“Take lUby to the nursery, Mrs. Susan, please; 
and,* Charlie dear, let Charles the younger go, and 
don't smother him bcforcliand. —No, I didn’t say 
you might look over iiiy shoulder, you rude boy t 
I'll come directly; 1 have only half a dozen more 
words to write to finish the true, complete, authentic 
history of Court Bcaucourt's Treasure, and how it was 
lost and found.” 


TAIILK DECORATIONS. 



make home bright, 
chceiful, and beau¬ 
tiful, is assuredly 
one of woman's 
primary duties; but 
to be successful in 
fulfilling this duty 
a good deal of time 
and thought imtsl 
be given to the 
subject. 'I'here .ire 
so many ways in 
vthieh we c-an Ix’.iii- 
tify oiiv .surround¬ 
ings, so many op- 
]iortunities;iro con¬ 
stantly recurring, 
llial if we lake 
advant.agc of them we cannot fail to enliven and im¬ 
prove even the dullest ol dull houses. We do not, 
however, intend to take up our sp;ic«- with reni.irks 
of a general kind ; we would rather try if we can help, 
by a few practical words, those housewives who, ac¬ 
knowledging their obligations in this matter, arc vet 
sometimes at a loss to tell what to find in the way of 
novelties. 

In the present paper we intend to deal exclusively 
with table decorations, although in doing so we do 
not mean to confine ourselves merely to the con- 
sider.ation of the filling of silver epergnos and cx- 
qiiisitely engraved flower-vases mounted on golden 
stands. Those who possess such valu.able articles 
probably possess also the means wherewith to send to 
the most renowned florists for a supply of llic nirest 
hothouse blossoms, and with such materials, if they 
have any taste whatever, they can scarcely avoid 
making a creditable display. 

Nothing can take the place of flow-ers. Their 
lovely varied tints and graceful foliage make a deco¬ 
ration that cannot be equalled by any substitutes, 
natural or artificial. 


Tiien, too, no table can look well, however rich may 
be tnt appurtenances, unless the linen is pure and 


Spotless. No “slut’s folds ’ should mar the regu¬ 
larity of the Cl oases. A table-cloth that has seen 
Its best days, an^ some of its worst as well, if fresh 
and clean, is preferable to a new one tumbled .an<l 
soiled. And it must be put on carefully, with the 
centre crease exactly in the middle of the table; it 
is enough to spoil the flavour of the bcst-cooked 
viands to sit down in front of a cloth laid all askew, 
and almost enough to make the most indifferent lose 
at least some of their upjietite for the meal —be it ever 
so tempting. 

A large embroidered monogram is admirable in 
one comer of the cloth ; the crest may occupy the 
other, or the crest may be placed above the mono, 
grain : whichever plan is adopted, it must be c.irned 
out on a large scale if it is to be eflcctive. 

The serviettes naturally claim our next attention. 
These look well when flatly folded on the table if the 
centre is worked witii the monogram—the centre, 
that is, of the outer scju.-ire when the serviette is 
toldcci. For the brcak-fasl-tahle we like them simply 
laid, but for dinmi iiiusl w ill agree lli.it tlicv -hould be 



more elaborately folded. To our thinking the nc.!! tall 
pyramid is one of the best forms, and it is more 
uncommonly used than the mitre or the shoe. The 
serviettes should be large, ami they should be quite 
square, or it will be found awkward to fold them op 
in the diflerent styles. 

As a last word on table-linen, let us s.ay that U 
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should be of the very finest quality, Aon, if well “ got 
up,” it looks almost like white satin, so soft and shiny 
is the surface : and the pattern should be unobtrusive 
yet well defined. A fashion that now-.i-days finds 
favour is to lay a strip of plush on either side of the 
table ; the colour, it is almost needless to say, should 
harmonise with the room decorations. To choose a 
shade simply because it is pretty without any regard 
to its surroundings would be an act of iiiinplc folly, 
for the appearance of the room would be quite .spoilt 
if the table-strip did not agree with the curtains, &c. 

Were a wrong lint used, a casual observer might 
not be able to tell at once nhat seemed to him 
objectionable in the room when he entered it at the 
appointed dinner-hour; but he would feci the in¬ 
congruity of the juxtaposed colours; there would 
be no repose because tlie eye would not be satisfied. 

In choosing the plush we must remember that for a 
large part of the yr-ar immy of us dine by artificial 
light; therefore it will be necessary to consider, when 
making our puichascs. what colours will be least 
affected by gas or candle-light. Some persons arc 
so fond of blue, they would have it cvetywhere, on 
their bonnets and on theii chairs ; but charming as it 
is in the day time, it is not a colour that lights up 
well. At the risk of seeming showy in our taste, \vc 
would rather advise th.it a deep ruby or maroon be 
selected, as doubtless these will prove on trial to be 
far more appropriate for the purpose ; the red tells 
well against the green foliage of plants, as no blue 
would do. 

The strip of plush may vary in width according to 
the width of thi table, .and also to suit the fancy of 
the housewife. It may be bordered with cord or gold 
lace; the latter will produce a good effect on the 
white damask: or, what is a more elegant style to our 
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idea, it may be simply bordered with a garhind of real 
leaves ; but the latter plan labours under the disadvan¬ 
tage of the work having to be done each time the plush 
is used, while the corded or lacc-cdgcd strip is always 


ready for use. 

Ciitflowersmay 
be placed at in¬ 
tervals on the 
plush band, or 
little flower- 
glasses, raised 
on three feet, 
filled with light 
foliage and 
two or three 
]>looms, can be 
placed on the 
plush, one in . 
front of each 
guest. In pre¬ 
ference to the 
band, or for 
the sake of ;i 
change, some- 
persons would 
like to have 
plush mats ; 
these should form a line do«n the centre of the table. 
On the largest middle one woulil sUiid a tall glass ot 
(lowers, on the two smaller the glasses should be 
lower, or sm.ali china vases may take their place, tilled 
with tiny growing ferns, .Shells, tilled with flowers, 
are sometimes used now as table ornaments ; and 
skilful fingers, guided by fertile brains in conjiinciioi) 
with .artistic taste, will prove ilut the-re is a large field 
open here for the disjilay of talent. .Success will de¬ 
pend on the choice of shells, and still moic upon the 
manner in ivliich they arc arranged and filled. I)is- 
cretion should be cxcicised as to the nuii.bcr tin 
table will take, so that there should not be an over¬ 
plus ; then there should be variety without tlie loss of 
unity. We do not need to match our shells in pairs 
.as we would our vases, still they must to some extent 
.agree either in size or form ; to have one very large 
specimen, and in the corresponding jiosiiion on the 
table a wee insignificant one, would be fatal to all ideas 
of good proportion. They in.iy be pliccd/tw ntitiiicl 
on the cloth or plush, or they may be mounted on stamU. 
The latter are easy enough for any one to make, .al¬ 
though there IS. of course, some little trouble allciuling 
their manufacture; still there is a lasting satisfaction, 
if it is successfully accomplished, in seeing our own 
handiwork on our tables. The stands are to be made m 
the following wa)’: • Get some firm young branches 
of trees and cut off pieces of the required length ; trim 
off the smaller shoots informally to w-ithin about a 
quarter of an inch or so of the stem. Now ebonisc all 
the sticks and set them on one side to dr)-. Then 
with some wire, or twine, fasten them together, some 
little distance from the top. after the fashion of the 
gipsy kettie-stands. The fastening must be placed 
higher or lower according to the size of the shell the 
stand is to support. Gild the tips of the ofT-slioots and 
also the fastening. Set the shell well into the sticks, 
and on no account let it look as if it would easily fall 
off, neither should it appear top-heavy. 
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I laving now made our ornaments, we may enjoy the 
j)li'asure of seeing how they look when filled. The 
larger kinds may be set with lycopodium drooping 
over the edges, and some tall feathery fern-lca\'cs 
subduing a few blossoms of brilliant hues ; the smaller 
ones can have a foundation of moss laid in, and shoot¬ 
ing up from among the rich green some primroses and 
snowdrops. Flowers must never be overcro«ded. 
Those who can arrange a few efteelivcly with some 
<leiir:itc fronds of mai<lcn-hair arc more certain of a 
successful result, and deserve liighcr praise, than 
others who must needs liavc a large handfu] at least 
to fill a single vase. Colours, ton, require to be 
contrasted well, the brilliantly-tinted flowers being 
modified in lone with ample greenery, the mure 
delicately toned with light graceful foliage. If one 
colour is found to detract from, or “kill,’' another, 
they must not be placed in juxtaposition. When 
hertvier and lighter kinds of flowers are combined, 
ihe latter must be cut with longer stems that they 
m.n- rise above the rest .aiu! fall gracefully over 
iheiti. 

Much of interest might be written on llie subject, 
but we must not linger further tluin to say ih.il ilic 
best way to prove whether the arrangement is satis- 
laclory or not is to iiiiish it off, put it in position, 
and then to stand baik some disi.mce to look at it; 

I lie faults can then be noted, and the general cflect 
judged of, as they never could l>e uhile the obsctvcr 
IS bending over the vase, putting in the flowers. In 
the same way docs the .artist judge of his painting ; he 
puls in some touches, then retires a few paces to criti¬ 
cise his work. And the arr.ingenicnt of flowers is 
irtistic work; to a few it comes as it were naturally, 
the eye decides at once on combin.atious of colour and 
lorm, and with a few skilful loiiches they rear a 
marvel of loveliness in mayhc tlic commonest of vases. 
.\bov5 all, never let an arlifiria! flower, made of muslin 
tir paper, find room on the table, as if any one could 
be imposed upon by such paltry makc-holicvcs, or 
<!iat such materials, forsooili, could even for an in¬ 
stant le.ad any one to suppose that they were looking 
at the delicate petals of a natural flower. If we can¬ 
not have cut flowers, and arc not satisfied with grow¬ 
ing foliage plants alone, thinking that colour is 


indispensable to dinner-table decorations, then by all 
means let us find it, but in some less objectionable 
way. Let us subdue our candle-light with soft pink 
shades, lay our table with ruby-tmted glass, let our 
waler-jug and goblets be of topa/t-hued glass set with 
.amethyst handles, let us ornament our dishes with 
cl^ar-culjellies of v.ined lint-.; there arc a hundred 
ways in which we may add colour without descending 
to the employment of shams. 

And what of menu c-ards? (.11 tlu- making of these 
it wouhl seem there is no end. Well, we will give our 
idea of a pretty conceit ; if i1k'\ are not chii they aic 
nolliing. Have a miniature easel cut by a carpenter. 
,ind also a palette. Stain them both dark oak. Now 
paint a cluster of flowers on the left side of the palette, 
being sure to leave space enough clear for a card to be 
fixed on it; on the card the menu is to be written. 
Choose one of tlie right size, make four holes a little 
w.iy in, one at each of the corners, l.iy it in position 
on the palette, and make four corresponding holes 
in the latter right through the wood. Now get some 
tiny gold-headed paper-fasteners, and witli llicse 
fasten the c.nd in jilace. (Hue the palette on to 
the easel, and the menu stand is complete. When 
the c.ard has to be changed, remove the fasteners 
and put on a fresh one. The palette m.ay be tied 
on through the finger-hole, if preferred, with a fine 
silken cord and tassel.s ; or it may rest loosely on 
the easel. (lucsi.cards can be made xcry prettih 
and easily by any one who can paint a design of 
flowers. Two cards about the size of a gentleman's 
visiting card, and four of the small f.tslcners mentioned 
before, .ire alone required. (.)n one caid paint a 
spray of blackberries, commencing on the left side, and 
let it spread climbing along the top. On the lower 
part of the right-hand side cut out an oblong picci- 
sufflcicnlly Large to allow of a slip of paper, on whu h 
the name IS written, being inscited underneath. Fix 
the cards together at the four comers with tlic g<*ld 
headed fa.steners, and when I’cquired for use write the 
name on paper and run it between the two, so that 11 
shows through the oblong opening. The advantage o| 
this stj le of card is that it can be used over and ovc r 
again. The flower designs should be varied as mui h 
as possible. 


REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENTS FOR (JENTLKMKN. 

IIV OUK SI’I'X'I.M. CORKESPONDENT. 


TBBjBr.HK inlcrcst evinced by so main of our 
Im IimSH articles on “ Remunerative 

fittnl&i Kmploymenti for (icntlewomen,” and the 
attention the latter have constantly and 
incrc.asingly received on all sides, prove 
that the subject is one not only of great importance, 
but one also that affects the well-being and comfort 
of a considerable number of the gentler sex. These 
are days in which “ high prices ” arc largely prevalent; 
whtjp the “ march of intellect ” has added considerably 


to our housekeeping expenses ; and when the habits, 
the conveniences, the veiy civiIis.ition of the age, m 
fact, render an outlay inevitable such as would have 
been held to be the very height of cxlmvagancc and 
folly in our grandfathers’ days. To proiidc for this, 
and to enable us to perform somehow or other that 
very delicate operation of making ends meet, every 
nerve has to be strained, every power of mind and 
body has to be brought into requisition and utiliserl. 
If ladies feel, in so many in.stances, the pressure of 
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this necessity, how much greater must be the re¬ 
sponsibility in the case of those of the sterner 
sex! The former arc not always called upon to 
take lip the task of winning gold, however neces¬ 
sary or convenient it may be under certain circum¬ 
stances for them to do so. But in the case of men, 
“ toil for gain ” is the appointed lot. The exccpijons 
are rare indeed where their wants have already been 
sufficiently provided for by an income derived from 
the previous success and the savings of others. The 
, great difficulty is to find cmplojmcnt, either of such 
a nature as is suited to their particular tables and 
qualifications, or which is suffinentiy rcmmicT.ntive. 
The one quality is not always found co-cxistent 
with the other. In almost ever}’ case some previous 
preparation is absolutely essential to success; and this 
brings us to a matter to which it may not be out of 
place on this occasion to call particular attention. 

Among the many difficult problems which, in some 
degree or other, exercise the minds of most parents, 
there are few of greater importance, or upon the happy 
solution of which more depends, than that relating to the 
choice of the profession, trade, or calling to be followed 
by t)tcir sons. It is impossible to say to how great an 
extent the future success or failure of the latter may 
be involved in this question, and yet it is one to which 
the answer is, in too many instances, deferred until 
long after the time at which it ought to have been 
definitely and decisively given. The error appears to 
lie in the belief that this matter can well stand over 
until ihc boy has received his education, whereas, in 
truili, it ought to have a very important influence on 
the latter. It is somewhat unfortunate that the dcci- 
sion as to wliai this career shall be has to l)e made, 
moic frequently than not, at a time when the boy is 
utterly incapable of judging for himself as to what is 
most suitable for him, and the responsibility thus 
thrown upon the parents is considerably augmented 
thereby. Even when a lad shows a decided taste for 
work of a certain character, it is not always easy to 
find out what employments there ai’c of the kind that 
arc open to him. It is our desire in these papers to 
give what information we can on such points as 
these, and for the benefit, we trust, not only of parents 
desirous of finding a suitable opening for their sons, 
but also of others who may be seeking remunerative 
employment for themselves. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon those profes¬ 
sions and occupations the nature and remuneration 
of which are pretty generally known to most of our 
readers. Neither will it be necessary to include in 
our list the various departments of the Civil Service. 
Full information as to the latter will be found in the 
excellent Guide published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., 
price 3$. 6 d. Our object will be rather to direct atten¬ 
tion chiefly to such employments as are at present but 
little known to the many, and which offer a fair field 
for the energies of those who may be willing to earn 
competence by their means. 

It is now generally admitted that the various appli¬ 
cations of electricity would seem to offer in the imme¬ 
diate future the Iksc opportunities for young men of 


education, and even for young lads, say, from four¬ 
teen years of age upwards. They are new fields, 
and such as are constantly and rapidly extending 
themselves; the expenditure of time and money in 
obtaining the necessary knowledge is comparatively 
small; the commencing salaries are high, and wc are 
assured that with fairly diligent application and study 
a good position may uncloubtctlly be secured at an 
early age. 

There is at 12. Princes Street, Hanover Square, W., a 
regular school of telegraphy and electrical engineering, 
when; instruction is given in the theory and practice 
of tlic variou.s systems of telegraphy generally cm- 
ployed, and especially in submarine telegraphy; in 
the construction, erection, and management of electric 
light apparatits ; in the management of prime motors, 
arc and incandescent lamps, accumulators, &c.; and, 
lastly, in the various applications of telephony. No 
pains or expense have been spared to place at the 
disposal of the pupils such tcchnic.al and scientific 
instruction as shall <|ualify them for the most impor¬ 
tant posts in connedioii with ihcsc nc« brandies of 
electrical engineering. Pupils on entering m.'i) join 
cither the elementary or the advanced class. If 
lire latter, they will be required first to pass a 
preliminary examination. Formerly, the mininiuin 
period in which a pupil was c.x[)cctcd to prcp.ire 
himself at the school for the final examinations 
w.as six months. This was when telegraph) u.iv 
practically the only application of electricity of .in\ 
professional importance. Now. however, tliat the ap¬ 
plications of electricity are so varied and cxtcndetl. 
and the necessity of obtaining a gencial knowledge 
of them is so frequently exemplified in the experience 
of men who have found iincxpcded openings aitci 
leaving the school, the minimum jicriod of training 
has been fixed at nine months. It is said that in this 
time “a candidate of ordinary intclligeiirc and in¬ 
dustry, and with a certain amount of previous 
educational training, may lay the foundations of a 
successful career as a telegraphist, an electrician, or 
an electrical engineer, and qualify himself for the 
various superior appointments which arc frequently 
occurring through promotion, the extension of the 
present lines of telegraphs, the laying of new sub¬ 
marine cables, the establishment of telephone lines, 
telephone exchanges, and the adoption of the electric 
light.” 

The commencing salaries in the “ service," for fully 
qualified men, range from about ^100 to ;^200 per 
annum, and the increase to those of proved ability is 
often both rapid and considerable. It is obvious that 
men possessing a thorough knowledge of electrical 
science and telegraph engineering will have a far 
greater chance of advancement than those entering 
the service as mere manipulatoi’s, and therefore the 
“complete course*’ of insimction at the school has 
been arranged and adapted to meet the requirements 
of those desirous of qualifying themselves to fill any of 
the vacancies in the higher appointments, but who 
wish to avoid the cost both in time and money involved 
in becoming articled pupils to a telegraph engineer. 
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The chief aim kept in view is the preparation of the 
pupils for actual practical work. The cost of the com¬ 
plete course of instruction is seventy-five guineas, and 
wlien we remember how much is often paid for the pre¬ 
paration of lads for competitive examinations in which, 
after all, they are too frequently unsuccessful, we may 
consider the charge an exceedingly moderate one. It 
lias been well said that “the advantages of the school 
are most exceptional, and the science taught is so 
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interesting, that even gentlemen’s sons for whom no 
necessity exists of joining the above-mentioned ser¬ 
vices. might do well to acquire the accomplishment 
by a nine months’ training; whilst, as opening an 
honourable and promising career to those young men 
who are ambitious, intelligent, and painstaking enough 
to avail themselves of the teaching, the School of 
F-fectrical Engineering deserves the sjiccial considi ra¬ 
tion of parents deciding the future for their sons.” 



WHAT TO WEAR. 


CHIT-CH.\T ON DRES.S. 

HEN the New Year breaks, the family ward¬ 
robe, as a rule, wants renovating. I shall 
begin by dwelling on some new stuffs suit¬ 
able for the season. First and foremost, heather 
mix^res in reversible cloths—brown and blues, red 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

and browns, light blue and brown, yellow and black ; 
be careful in selecting to i hoose what best suits your 
figure and complexion. Tlicsc materials have large 
spots so interw<wen that they show diverse colours 
on cither side—brown on one side, blue the other; 
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or in lieu of spot', llivy have stripes, a wide stripe 
with two n.arrow ones in the centre, and intended to 
be m.adc up hc>ruc)n(ally wiih an .admixture of plain 
stuff in the same tones. I have seen some pretty 
dresses of these made with box-plaited skirts, a wide 
box-plait coming from the waist at the back, the plain 
stuff used as a tunic, issuing from bene.ith this plait, 
and falling in dr.iped poiijls at the side. 

Perhaps more staitlingly new .and original is a fish- 
scale velvet, suited for another class of gown altogether. 
The colourings shade from gold to red, and the design 
carries out the n.imc. This and similar matcrial.s arc 
employed with plain fabrics chiefly in panels, for by 
their richness they are precluded from being used for 
draperies. Kather costly, handscnne-lookmg, but 
scarcely conveying the impression of their really 
good quality, are the chenille serges. They are a 
fine m.nkc of serge, with such designs as chibs ami 
cubes of a distinct colouring from the serge ground, 
in chenille. For example, cardinal on blue, brown, or 
green, and so on. Another new soft woollen stuff has 
large shaded flowers and leaves worked in i heiiille. In 


all these fabrics much de¬ 
pends on the m.iking-up. 
The f.incy matcri.rls are 
made up as coats quite plain 
and iindraped, but showing 
i.irge rlienille and gimp or- 
n.iinents on ixick or sides. 
'J'lie bib waistcoat obtains 
with .nil styles of dress. A 
jirotty pl.iin black .Sicilienne 
iimde m this way liad a car¬ 
dinal silk bib for day wear, 
and one of ciepc Iisst; for 
evening, whicli gave it a 
ilrcssy appearance at once. 
'I'he skirt had huge single 
plaits coming towards the 
front, velvet revers at the 
side, and a drapery of velvet 
.ind Sinhenne at the back, 
nhcre it stood out well, but 
had no steel, only a treiilc 
box - plaiting of hors<'hair- 
cloth dowr. the back. 1 am 
mciiiied to think that those 
«lio tried this plan would 
not return to steels, which 
soon get out of order, hut 
tlie horsehaii-eloih needs re¬ 
newing from tune to lime. 
.Among the most recent in- 
\cntionc. which some of the 
be.st-dre.ssed women in 
England favour, arc <imo- 
line.s intended to be lied to 
the side breadths of the skirt 
giving a gathered fulness at 
the sides, which insures free¬ 
dom of movement to tlic 
limbs. 

One of these crinoU'itcs was fastened inside one of 
the prettiest dmner-gowns for a young girl 1 have seen 
lately. This was m.adc of cream mcrvcilleiix, and 
had ,a petticoat formed of rows of cre.am lace, the 
silk draping across this, and falling in a point at one 
side, being trimmed with Turkish embroidery. 'I he 
pointed bodice was fastened at the back, and had .a 
double row of lace turning downwards from the neck. 

The cloaks worn by well-dressed women at the 
present moment liecome richer in fabric and more 
ciaboraicly trimmed each month. In materials 
employed for them it is the groundwork that shows (he 
chief novelty. Some new m.itelass.^ has liny dots of 
chemllc, or Iiorizoiital stripes of chcnillc. interwoven 
with the pattern; the Ottoman brocades have a strqied 
ground and the p.altern in plush, and this is used for 
the long pointed Vcneti.m sleeves ju.st brouglit in, 
The idea of their form is taken from the sleeves worn 
in Venice, in the days of its glory. The rest of the 
mantle is generally plain velvet, satin, or brocade, so 
(hat the sleeves arc all the more remarkable, as the long 
pointed ends fall below the elbow. Chenille g,iions 
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and fringes arc the usual trimminjjs, and the sli.ipc of 
tlie mantle a jacket paletot, long in front, and shorter 
at the Iwck. 

I have seen some new dres'.in^'--go\viis lately cut in 
such cosy, comfortable forms lliat 1 am tempted to 
(IcNCribe them. They arc made in colouicd flannels, 
plain and printed. Some arc cut as a jacket with 
the skirt attached, viz., sewn on the edife of the basque, 
M) that it can be slipped on all together in a minute. 
The skirt portion is plaited back and front to tlie 
bodice, and has one flounce, cut in vand>kes and 
plaited between, just at the hem, the whole being 
trimmed wiiii cofiVc lace. Another is cut as a bodice, 
with theskiit sewn to it. It has some nine or ten 
knife-plaiis at tlie back, a waistband, and down the 
fionl, Imih of skirt and bodice, are gra- 
tluated folds with a cascade of iacc down 
the centre. Round the skirl is a rrossway 
flounce pii)ed and bordered with lace, with 
four tiny folds at inlcrv.ils of five imhes. 

If you want to combine warmth and light¬ 
ness for evening uuder-petlico.its, li.tve thorn 
in.ide of swan’s-down cloth ; muslin trained 
pici's and crinolecics can, if desired, be 
att.ichcd on the outside. 

Many tea-gowns arc made of black silk 
or satin, just having a W'.iticau plait at the 
h.ick. Tlie elaborate trimming being entirely 
icscrvcd for the front, it takes the form of 
.1 petticoat of soft silk, gathered in one 
phuc, a c|u.trier of a yard aliove the licni, 

Ijenealh a cluster of se\cn or eight loops 
of ribbon ; the bib blouse Iremg lied witlt 
ilie same. Others again have this front 
breadth of .ilternalc rows of lace and silk 
lii>unces pinked out at the edge. A black 
and white .striped velvet and satin had a 
vleliratc front of orange tone. Thus nude, 
dark green plush with grey casinneic is u 
; ood mixture for a useful tea-gown. 

I■■llr is much used as a trimming on 
dresses, and brocaded velvet, satin, and 
woollen bodices, quite distinct from the skirt, 
are worn. If you have any very old bro¬ 
cade, Use it now ill this way ; you may never 
again have a tliancc of turning it to so goml 
an account. 

For evening wear, .startling colours obtain. 

Itright petunia satins have rich white em¬ 
broidery for trimmings; green satins sliow 
a dash of orange; an cau dc Nil satin 
inigiit have gold lace upon it. 

Young girls who wish to have a smart out- 
door garment williout much outlay, shcaild 
order a short dark red cloth jacket, with 
brown marabout trimming, and a little rod 
capote to match ; these jackets are single- 
breasted, short ill the basque, but very 
smart-looking. If is a sific (/r/d non, how 
ever, tliat they fit well. 

In lieu of Newm.arkcts, red cloaks cover¬ 
ing iho dress, but gathered back and front at 


the waist to the figure, have found most favour with 
young girls, t loth mantles, in green, red. and brown, 
trimmed wiili marabout, arc made of the long 
shape, with capes gathered at the back. These CO- 
loiin.-(l clotlis .ire smart yet ine\|x:nsivc. Smoke- 
colour is just the tone of the season m London, 
yt*t«it would -■icarccly be possible to find one more un- 
smted to the climate. Velveteen of this shade m.ikcs 
up remarkably well, and is trimmed with silver braid 
and marabout of the exact liue. Many giii-, with scant 
allowanees arc glad to give variety to tlieir gowns at 
little cost, so I will tell them a plan which liiids f.ivoiir 
now. .Soft silk of any bright tone, plain or striped, 
about half a yard wide, is gathered at the throat ami 
waist, fastened to an all-round collarette made of a 
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lund of tlie same, and so forms a transferable vest, for 
the front of any dress. 

The fashion of wearing the hair turned up from the 
nape of the neck has established itself in England. 
I will tell you exactly how to dress it. I’ai t the hair 
across the head from car to car. With half the 
front make the usual rolls or curls on the forehead, the 
rest comb backwards and gather together into a knot 
on the top of the head, thus forming a foundation for 
the rest. Next comb up all the back hair thoroughlj' 
and neatly from the nape of the neck. It requires a 
great deal of combing and a constant recourse t{> tlie 
hand-glass to see that all the ends arc well caught in. 
Having combed it to the top, hold it in the left hand 
ai d give it one twist, then securely hair-pin it to the 
knot already formed. If you liuvc jjlenty «)f hair, 
enough to m.ike a good coil on the top, well and good: 
if there be but liule, you must twist that little up tightly 
and pin it down iieully to the foundation, and supple- 
ment it by a false strand of hair; but in any case, before 
you finish the arrangement on the top of the head, you 
must proceed to comb the hair upwards at the sides. 
If it is long enough to gather up with the biick. you 
will not have much trouble; if it is short, you will have 
to comb it up and pin it at each side on the top of the 
bead. Remember that, to give the head a good ap¬ 
pearance, the hair at the back and sides must ail be 
straightly combed up. At the top of the hear! it is 
variously dressed by different people; sometimes in a 
simple coil of hair round and round. 1 think, myself, 
it is prettier to twist it in the figure of 8 , pin it down 
on the top of the head, and add small ball sidc-combs. 
A great variety of combs and horseshoes, and tortoi.sc- 
shell pins are sold for the purpose. Unfortunately wc 
have not worn the hair turned upwards for many years, 
and it has an obstinate way of failing down in small 
untidy hairs; these must be combed down and cut suf¬ 
ficiently short to be curled either on paiier or on 
leathers, or with irons. It is a very comfortable style 
of. coiffure when once adopted, and admits of stars 
or single blooui.s being easily inserted in the evening, 
Brides arc sometimes wearing low dresses, and brides¬ 
maids veils and wreaths. A very stylish bridesmaid’s 
dress recently worn was white nun’s-veiling, with waist¬ 
coats and cuffs of sapphire-blue velvet, and hats of the 
same, bunches of red blush-roses being placed on the 
shoulder. One of the guests at the siime wedding 


A MAID OV 

AST ever watched upon a flowery lea 

A sweet wild blossom, shy with modest grace, 
Lift to the sun its dew-besprinkled face? 

Hast ever stood in stiU amaze to see 
A queenly rose in some fair rosery ? 

Blond these in one, that stand so far apart— 

The child of Nature, and the child of Art— 

And lo. my maid ! my maid of Arcadte ! 


wore a myrtle-green embossed velvet, opening li> 
front to show a frilled skirt of ixile green watered 
silk, the velvet being trimmed with chenille fringe 
and ornaments. The green velvet Iwnnct had a 
Himalayan jiheasant upon it. A cravat of old lace 
was worn round the throat. 

Now lot us turn to the illustrations. In the first 
group there arc three figures -a mother and two 
(latiglitcrs. The matron wears one of the long rich 
mantles that luve found such favour this winter. It 
is black velvet, brocaded on a rcp[>cd or Ottoman 
ground, and trimmed with thick chenille fiingc about 
nine inches deep, and each str.iiid terminating with a 
jet ball. The lining of the cloak is shot chaudron 
satin, and the chenille trimming is carried down each 
side .15 a panel. The bonnet is gathered black velvet, 
with a wing and an aigrette in front. The younger 
(laughter wears a brown cloth costume, the shoulder- 
cape bordered with a band of natural beaver, and the 
close-fitting pelisse f.istened in front with fourag^rcs of 
heavily-knotted brown silk cord ; a brown satin bow 
fastens the cape on the right shoulder, and the felt hat 
with its .shaggy be.iver brim is turned upwards on the 
left side, and ornamented with a shaded ostrich 
feather. The elder daughter wears olive-green cash¬ 
mere and satin, the full bib and the sash loops being 
of the same material. The kiltings in front and the 
cascades at the side are embroidery worked in olive 
silk on the cashmere. I'hc gloves have long fur 
gauntlets, and tlie olive-green velvet hat has a pale 
pink feather curling round its brim. 

In the single medallion wc have the fashionable 
form of short jacket, made of garnet velvet and 
triiiuncd with a bouillunnc' of the same round the 
hips ; the sleeves arc high .and full on the shouldcis. 
Whal is their object, I cannot say, but I nolic-c 
that Frenchwomen, when llicy wear j.ickcls at .all. 
adopt a full, bulky trimming just below the waist¬ 
line. 

And, lastly, we have a pretty evening dress which 
can be copied in either satin or gauze, and trimmed 
with lace and ribbon ; but if the flowers are dispensed 
with, the more economical mm’s-vciling, or inexpensive 
•Surah, might be used. For dinner-dresses, grey satin 
trimmed with embroidery of grey pearls on net is 
worn, likewise tan-coloured satin and golden-browij 
net studded with dctaclied flowers iu chenille. 


ARCADIE. 

Amid the sweet wild flowers 1 saw her stand. 
And each one claimed her for a sister 
dear, 

And bent to greet her, ignorant of fear! 
And yet so fair her face, so nobly grand, 

I trembled in her sight, and Love drew 
near 

And led a willing captive through the Ifind. 

Georc.e Weatherly. 
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THE PKRFECr LADY. 

BY THK AUTltOK OF “F.TIOl.'m'E OF OOOt) SOCIMV.” 
I. I.VTRODUCE'OkY. 


-JO can lay claim to a title 
such as this, which com- 
prchcnOs so much within 
Its limits? I shall not cull 
iny specimen from real life, 
although I could make a 
selection of those univer¬ 
sally allowed to be worthy 
of this title ; it will he better 
for our purpose to consider 
the question in the abstract. 
It is far easier in point out 
imperfections, and by liiis 
means show what perfection 
should be, but the wisest 
course is to ensconce in a 
niche in our minds an ideal 
of perfection, and from time 
m time it is well to place 
ourselves beside this ideal, 
.md see whether wc reach 
any point near the level of 
its loftv height. 

Now my wonU will not dwell very mud) on the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the perfect lady; 
those qualities and capacities certainly influence, and 
have an effect upon, her actions, and thus help to 
fonn perfection'; but even short dissertations upon the 
formation of morals and the expansion of mtellect 
would strctcli out the subject beyond our limits. 
Besides, there is not the necessity for pursuing these 
particular branches, for in childhood it is the en¬ 
deavour of those w’ho rear us to cultivate the mind and 
imbue us with the spirit of truth, honesty, and the like. 
When wc grow out of childhood into girlhood, parents 
and instructors still continue to fan the flame with 
assiduous care ; they combine their efforts to impress 
the virtues u|X)n the character, and to strengthen and 
enlarge the brain power. 

In womanhood those threads of light should still 
run through tlie life ; but as presumably they have been 
securely interlaced therein by our mentors who liave 
acted as guides thus far, my remarks will be chiefly di¬ 
rected to lines of instruction not required bcforctime. 

On entering womanhood we enter a new world, wc 
tread on different ground, we are surrounded by dif¬ 
ferent circumstances and requirements: the entrance 
into society necessitates our learning a fresh set of 
lessons ; we have to learn how to comport ourselves on 
a thousand and one different occasions. Social duties 
suddenly rise up and confront us; sometimes wc arc 
bewildered and unable to cope with our difficulty; 
sometimes we overlook or ignore it, and so cause 
offence or hurt the feelings of others. Tlic manners, 
deportment, and what is called the general style of a 
lady, characterise and affix their seal on the perfect lady. 


As yqt these marks liavc lx*en but faintly traced—but 
lilllc beyond the simple politeness of “ If you please’' 
and “ Thank you ” has been taught, together with the 
admonition to hold the shoulders straight, and to turn 
out the toes. Silence has been encouraged, remarks 
on persons have l)cen discouraged. Hitherto the girl 
lias been under the direction of mother or governess, 
and her actions arc supposed to have been done under 
their sui>crintcndcncc. 

Directly the girl takes her place in society .is a 
woman, directly she emerges from the schoolroom, 
her position is changed ; all that she does and says is 
subject to the observation and criticism of those 
amongst whom she moves. Her manners, her de¬ 
portment, her style arc commented upon, and form 
a subject for discussion amongst her acquaintances. 
This being so, our aim is, by the suggestions given 
in these papers, to protect her from adverse criticism. 

Wc often see girls who have just stepped on to the 
world’s stage, standing half-rcluctant to go forward, 
1)01 knowing wh.at to do. looking shy, embarrassed, un- 
roniforiable, and fearful of committing some blunder. 
.As a consequence • of these feelings and visible 
quakings, they appear to singular disadvantage; this 
sliyncss or embarrassment gives an impression to the 
onlookers of stupidity or awkwardness. Wc some- 
liincs also see, and have feelings of compassion for, 
the girl who thinks she has no need of instruction, or 
wlio does not care to receive it, but rushes on the arena 
in full confidence and solf-s.itisfaction, determined to 
be regardless of all that people say or think about her. 

Yet again, there comes .mother epoch in a woman’s 
life, when a further series of lessons is needed in the 
matters we are going to discuss. Marriage brings 
another and a greater change. Again she is placed in 
a new and untried position, and in it she stands .ilone: 
again her manners and bearing and actions arc freely 
commented upon. Hitherto, although she has m .i 
measure controlled her own conduct, she ii.Ys, to a 
certain extent, been under the survu ilkmce of mother 
or chaperone ; some one has been at hand to suggest 
or advise. After marriage a woman’s life is virtually 
in her own hands. She is cxpccictl to be her own 
guide in her own particular province: she finds 
herself suddenly placed in the midst of new duties and 
requirements, the centre for a time of an unknown 
sphere. Oftentimes she is ill at ease in her new 
province; she feels she ought to come to the front, 
and yet she shrinks from the ordeal, from want of con¬ 
fidence ; her knowledge of these matters is scant, she 
is afraid of showing her ignorance. 

1 propose, therefore, to give some practical hints in 
future papers, which will, I trust, help the young 
married and unmarried lady through the maze, and 
give them an insight as to what constitutes the perfect 
lady. 
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A Rapid Water Heater. 

It is sometimes convenient to be ;ible to 110.-11 a I.irjjc 
qu.tniily of water, say a barrclful, without the iiso of 
a boiler. Hence 
the apparatus 
which wc illus¬ 
trate, .and whicli 
is the (levice of 
Mr. J. 1!. Web¬ 
ster, has recently 
been introduced. 
The apparatus 
consists of a 
sheet-iron chain- 
Ijcr, of die 
form of a trunc¬ 
ated cone, con¬ 
taining a small 
pan or lamp of 
petroleum, or 
other oil. which 
is set tiic to. 
Inclined tubes 
convey the products of combustion to a central chim¬ 
ney, n, fiom which they escape into the air. The 
other tubes, c l), convey the fresh air to the fire. The 
oil burned is contained in a reservoir, K, and feeds 
downwards to the burner. The apparatus only re¬ 
quires to be plunged into the water. 

A Luminous Liquid. 

Lieut. Diek, of the Russian Army, has discovered 
a new luminous powder which has three coloiirs- 
green. jellow, and violet, the last-named giving the 
most powerful light. Mixed with water in a glass 
vessel, an illuminating liquid is produced which may 
prove very useful in mining and military operations. 
The illumin.iting power lasts for eight hours, when 
fresh powder must be added. 

A Stove Evaporator- 

Rooms heated by fumace-pi|)cs 
and other stoves arc sometimes 
made unpleasant to the (kcu- 
p.ints, owing to the disagreeable 
effects of the hot air given orf 
byjhc stoves. With a view to 
remedy this defect, tlic evapo¬ 
rator represented in the ac¬ 
companying woodcut has Ijeen 
designed. As will be seen, it 
consists of a reservoir of water 
of suitable size and shape to 
be placed in front of or upon 
the stove. 'J'hc h<;ated air, 
•Icrtecicd by a removable 


shield, passes over the water, which it absorbs in its 
passage. In this way moisture is imparted to the air 
of the room, and so neutralises the objectionable 
ciTects above alludetl to. The form of the evaporator 
allows of ornamentation, plain or elaborate, according ' 
to the desire of the purchaser. 

Home-made “Reservoir" Pen. 

A pen that will olniatc frequent applications to the 
ink-si.ind can be imule with the utmost case, and is 
said to be jicrlecily reliable. Two ordinary pens of 
the same ]iattcrn arc inserted in one holder. The 
inner pen will perform the operation of writing, while 
between n and liic outer one a supply of ink will be 
reserved—the twin-pen having, of course, been dijiped 
in the ink—winch will be amply suflicient to wiite 
several pages of niamiscript, though the rale of writing 
will m.itcrially affect the ([uantity of work that can be 
peilormed with one sujiply of ink. It is not iu“cessary 
that the two pens slunild Iw very close together, but 
should the ink not flow freely enough, the points nia\ 
be brought nearer by using a tiny riiblierband or bit of 
llirend. The cost of a “ reservoir ” pen of this desci qi- 
tion is inlinitcsimal. and its merits c.in lie tested by 
any one who will lake the trouble to follow the foie- 
going instructions. 

An Electrical Speed Indicator. 

The apparatus which we illustrate from the design 
of Mr. W. (IroM-s, is intended to show at any dist.iin,e 
the number of re¬ 
volutions per 
minute made by 
an engine or piece 
of mechanism. 

'I'iie construction 
is similar to that 
of the Wheat¬ 
stone counter, but 
electricity is 
called in to trans¬ 
mit the indica- 
lions to a distance 
by means of elec¬ 
tro-magnetism, in 
an ingenious 
manner, which 
would, however, 
occupy too much 
space to describe 
in detail. The ap¬ 
paratus has the 
advant.age of only one dial and indicating hand, by 
which the speed is shown at a glance. 

Organic Matter in the Sun. 

By means of a new method of spectnim analysis, In 
which the dark rays beyond the red end of the 
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spectrum are photographe(J, Captain Abney, the 
well-known authority on this subject, has been led 
to conclude that there may be organic compounds in 
the sun. The dark lines arc emitted only by bodies 
of low fusing point, such ;is calcium, sodium, Jcc., 
and hence it is inferred that the otlier lines observed 
in the dark photographs obtained of the ultra-red 
spectrum must be due to bodies other than the metals. 
Captain Abney is not certain that organic compounds 
do exist in the sun ; but his cxpcriuients amount to a 
suspicion, or more, that ethyl and ben/inc exist either 
in the sun or space. When we rcmemlxir that Dr. 
Huggins also infers that cometaiy iitid nebular matter 
contains hydro-carbons, we may place our faith in the 
belief of Captain Abney and Colonel Festing, that as 
science .advances, wc shall be able to say more .'ind 
more cx.actly whether compound bodies exist in the 
heavenly orbs. 


A Novel Whip and Reins Holder. 

The annexed engraving rcpicscnt.s .1 simple appli¬ 
ance for holding, in :t combined (orm, the whip .mil 
reins. Tlie wlii])-socket, of metal, wood, or other 
material, is fastened to the d.islilw.ird or other part of 
the vehicle convenient to the diivcr. The upper end 
is furnished .at the b.ick with a “guide” 
for leading the butt end of the wliip 
into the socket • .1 useful arrangement 
in putting aside the whip when tlie car¬ 
riage is in motion. The rcins-holdcr 
consists of a flat spring and is secured 
to the side of the socket, with ihc upper 
end pressing ag.iinst the outer surface of 
the “guide,” to enable the urns to slip 
easily bolween the spring and socket, 
wlicre they are detained by the pressure of the former. 
Here they w’ill remain until the driver, by taking iliein 
again in his hand, forces them up through the spring. 


Useful Sewing-Machine Shuttle. 

Perhaps it is only in .accordance with the “eternal 
fitness of things,” that the appliance ivhicli wc are 
.about to notice is the invention of a l.idy. The annexed 
woodcut shows a new kind of shuttle for use in sewing 
machines, tlic novel feature of 
which is that it holds any or¬ 
dinary reel of thread, and thus 
avoids the trouble and delay of 
rc-wiiiding the thread on the 
small reel generally used in 
such shuttles. The shuttle consists of a hollow cylin¬ 
der, tapered at one end and fitted with a screw- 
cap, which receives the spindle upon which the reel 
is loosely mounted. This spindle extends through 
the opposite end of the sliutlle, and is furnished with 
washers to keep the reel in its place. The plate that 
forms the larger end of the shuttle is held in position 
bya spring. To the upper side of theshuUlc is pivoted 
a bar with a U-shaped slot and eye for receiving the 
thread and giving it a certain degree of tension, anil 
the shuttle is slotted for the passage of thi' thread, 



which goes thence to the sloi and eye in the bar, which 
is retained in working position by a spring catch. To 
icinove the reel and replace il on the spindle, the larger 
end of the shuttle must be taken out. When neces¬ 
sary, the spindle may be removed by unscrewing the 
cap on the conical end of the shutilc. 


A Useful Dust-pan. 

Every housewife probably will approve of the novel 
dust-pan repre.sented in the accompanying woodcut. 
As most people know, the task of sweeping a room with 
brush in one hand and pan in the other is by no means 
a light business. But the present arduous system is 
hard labour itself compared with the case with which 
a room may be swept by means of the simple and 
effectiic device here illustrated, This improved 
pan enables the sweeper to employ the long broom 
while holding the pan by her foot. No stooping is 
needed, unci the upright position permits of the free use 
of the long broom. The pan is of the ordinary si/c and 
shape, and owing to the arrangement of the patented 
ajiplinnce, the pressure of the foot causes it to he 
closely to the floor, so that the dust alw.iys passes on 
to the pan. It can also be moved leadily with the foo', 
to any part of the floor. The cngiaving so clearly c.\- 
plains the manner of using this improved pan, that 
further explanation seems to be quite unnecessary. 

Bleaching Sponges. 

-Sponges can be bleached to a \ cry pure white by 
immersing them, after being thoroughly cleaned of 
sand and dirt, in a solution of one part of permanganate 
of potash in too parts of water, then w ashing them in 
water, squeezing them dry, and afterwards steeping 
them for fifteen minutes in a solution made by dissolv¬ 
ing 8 oz. ofhyposulphite of sodium and i oz. of oxalic 
acid in a gallon of w.itcr. On being washed clean 
they will be found to be white. 
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The Hammer Telephone. 

A new TCtaivinj; idephonc has been ilcviscd by M. 
<ie Locht Liibyc, of LiiJjje, which is called the “ ham- 
ntcr" lelepono, from the sound being produced by 
rapid blows of a siiiull hammer on the sounding-plate. 



Figs. J, and 3 illustrate the apparatus; Fig. 1 
being a front view, Fig. 2 a section through it, and 
^'•g- 3 general view. To a wooden plate, A, is secured 
by brass brackets, c u, a powerful horse-shoe magnet, 
N e' .s. To each pole is attached a small core of soft 
iron, surrounded by the coils, l> 11, of insulated copper 
wire. These coils are connected in the circuit of the 
telephone line by the wires l, r. Opposite the cores of 
the electromagnetic coils l> I», which are covered with 
gold-bcatci's skin, are the ends of a bar armature, ,i 
kept from actual contact with 
the cores by the film. This ur-' 
mature i.s .attadied by its middle 
to a bar of brass, J which 
swings on the axis a, fixed to the 
post which is made in one with 
the bracket li. The lower end of 
this bar, which is free to oscillate, 
IS tr.iverscd by a screw carrying 
at one end a small hammer. H, 
wliiili rests ag.iinst the centre of 
a thick ebonite disc, .M (Fig sL 
screwed to the rcson.itor 1’, the 
whole being secured to the base¬ 
plate A, by the metal posts R K. 
liy means of the screw v (Fig. 2,1, 
at the end of the hammer, the space between the poles 
of the magnet and the arm.iturc is adjusted to give the 
clearest articulation. The electric current coming in 
from the line traverses the ei/ils of the electromagnets 
jj J), and attracts the end of the armature .1 //. with 
a force varying according to the variation-? of the 
current — that is, according to the undulations of 
speech; and the hammer on the otW end of the 
armature beats upon the plate in a corresponding 
fashion, and excites a sound in the ebonite disc, 
which is a reproduction of the original speech. 

A Movable Fence. 

In some parts of the country it is often desirable to 
use fencing that c.in be quickly erected, removed, or 


repaired, having reg.ird also to strength and durability. 
Such a fence can be put up in a simple and inexpensive 
way. A number of posts set in pairs in A form, and 
connected at top and bottom by brace-bars, are erected 
in .sockets of earthenware tiles. The top rails rest on 
the brace-bars, the overlapped ends of the rails being 
“locked ” by the oveihang of the inner edges of the tops 
of the posts, thus doing away with special means of ad¬ 
justment. From the overlapped ends of the raik. stout 
wiii-s arc suspended and bent in upon themselves at 
rcgul.ir distances, for the purpose of making “eyes” 
or supports in which the lower rails are held. The 
wire hangers are used at each end of the rail, and 
thereby keep the lower rails separate, saving mate¬ 
rial, and allowing of the ready removal of any bar. 
The ends of tiic lowest rails may be connected by 
splice-bars or liolts ; and the fence may be steadied in 
liigh wind by the use of galvanised wires passed round 
lliese splice-burs and secured firmly to plates in the 
ground. The Iwre may be further supported by 
mct.illic or wooden braces running diagonally across 
the fence. 

A Coking Boiler. 

The cost of electric lighting is very considemble 
owing to the expense of coal for burning in the engines 
driving the dynamo-electric generators. The new 
coke boiler of Mr. Courtenay Kingsford, by whicli 
coke is made while steam i.s produced, may however 
he the means of lowering the cost of clertririiy for 
lighting purposes. The figure represents a section 
through such a boiler, the 
coke ovens being shown 
below, and the boilers, 

A A A, with flame - flues, 

1. 2. 1, above. The steam 
cli.iinber, it. is shown over 
all. The flames only leave 
the boiler after passing by 
the (lues, 3, 3, 4, and 5 to 
the chimney. Coal is fed into the coking fires by the 
small tiiir.k shown at c. All smoke is consumed by 
the plan in (|tics(ion, and for this reason it is also 
suitable for electric lighting in towns. Siidi a boiler 
18 feel long by 3 feel in diaincier, ev.iporalmg 300 
gallons of water per hour, will produce 160 tons of 
coke per month from, say, 266 tons of small coal. 
That is to say, nearly 9 tons of coal arc coked per 
day of 34 hours. 

The Cleansing of Waste-Pipes- 

It often happens that the wastc-pi|)e from the 
kitchen sink or the b.alh becomes obstructed so 
much as to prevent water from flowing away rapidl). 
The accumulation of refuse—rags, paper, scraps of 
meat and bones, andothcr things - sometimes stops the 
pipe altogether. Then the plumber must be called 
in and expense incurred. A leading American journal 
describes a simple, cheap, and effectual method of 
cle.aring the pipe. Heforc retiring at night, the servant 
should pour into the pipe enough liquid potash,lye of 
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36® strcn;{l]i to till the “trap,'’ or bcnl part of the pipe 
just below the outlet. About one quart will suffice ior 
a bath or sink. .sVf lluit nc water is allowi'il to run in 
Jilt next morning. During the night, the lye will 
transform all tlie refuse matter into soft soap., whicli 
will be entirely washed away by the first current of 
water next morning. The lye should be kept in heavy 
glass bottles, covered with wickcr-woik, and be locked 
ti|) when not in iisc- It does not act upon metah, ami 
docs not therefore “eat” tiic pipes like strong acid. 
'I'lic gentleman who describes this interesting and 
useful means of tlean.sing waste-pipes state.s that, in 
an experience of over thirty years, he has never had 
occasion to make more than two applications of tlie 
process tn any one case. 

A Drying-Stove. 

The drying-stove illustrated 
is the design of M. Thierry, 
a French chemist. It consists 
of a metal stove, having two 
copper gauze grills, a and c, 
one above the other. The 
heat ncccss;iry to determine 
the upw.ird current of drying 
air is set going by the Ihmscn 
burner, 11, under the slo\e. 
The stuiT to be dried is pl.iced 
on the grills, seen tiiruugh the 
hides of the stove. Chemists 
and Olliers will find this .ippa- 
r.itus useful. 

Granolithic Conduits for Electric Wires. 

Tlic term “granolithic” is .apidied to .111 arlilici:il 
Slone invented by Messrs. IJerry and .Stuaii. which is 
being used for paving purposes, and wiiicii is a non¬ 
conductor of eleciriciiy. It is thciefore likely to be 
useful fur making (onduils for holding clcclru: wires 
l.iid along the sticcts in cities. Those wires may either 
be ban; or insulated, and they an; laid in groovc.s cut in 
the stone. Electric light or telegraph wires can in 
this way be laid, as it were in the pavement itself, or 
at least under it, and they will tluis be more easily got 
at than when laid in iron lubes as tiiey are at present. 
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the tool is used for tack-drawing. The two cutting 
edges arc made on a line with the pivot, so that a 
jiowerfuland firm grip may be had for cutting tin or 
wire. One blade is made short, and the other is longer 
and tapers towards its extremity into the shape of a 
screw-driver blade. This is a faircx.iinpleof the w«/- 
tum in par'i’o class of article with which we are 
becoming so familiar in this country. 

Glass Sewer-Pipes. 

The suggestion has been made th.it ci)usi(UT.iblc 
sanitary’ advantages would result from the use of 
scwcr-pipcs made of glass. It is possible (h.it the ex¬ 
periment of producing such pijKS may have been tried, 
but we are not aware of it. The prolwbiiity is that 
they could not be made at a sufficiently low price 
to induce builders and others to use them. Apart 
from this consideration—which is, however, of the ut¬ 
most importance—there is no doubt that glass sewer- 
pipes would not only be very durable, bin, owing to 
tlieir smooth hard surface offering no hold for the 
lodgment of refuse mattei', would possess great value 
Irom a sanitary j>oinl of view. 

New Use for Old Quills. 

There has been and is, it is known, a growing scar¬ 
city of whalebone, owing to the increased wanness of 
the great marine mammal and other causes. This h.is, 
of course, cnh.anced the cost of the materia!. Various 
substitutes have liecn from time to timeemjiloyerl, sucli 
as canc, steel, bones, rubber, horn. The notion, how¬ 
ever, has occurred to an ingenious inventor that the 
quill portions (stalks or stems) of feathers after 
they have been stripped—as, for example, those ol 
geosc, turkeys, chickens, and other “birds"—might 
be utilised, after certain mechanical “ trc.atmciU.'’ 
for the ]nirpose which whalebone commonly serves. 
'J liesc have hitherto had little or no commercial value, 
and iiiigltl be turned to account in this way. lie con¬ 
tends that they would make a belter siibstiiuio foi 
whalebone than any yet devised. Not only Lould this 
new stiffening materi.il be used foi ribs for various 
ailK'les of dress, but also for some kinds of surgic.ii 
apjilianec, for clastic lods (such as whips) .ind for 
other purposes. The idea is certainly novel. 


Useful Pair of Shears. 

The Americans have a wondeiful knack of jiiodiicing 
wliat they call “combination’’ tools, and one of the latest 
inventions in this particular line well maintains their 
reputation for novelty and ingcmiity. The tool is in¬ 
tended for cutting wire and tin ribbons, such as are 
used for fastening boxes which have to carry very 
heavy goods, and stand much knocking about. It 
combines a pair of shears, a tack-hammer, a claw for 
pulling out tacks, and a screw-driver. The shears are 
provided with bow bandies like those of an ordinary 
pair. One bow is furnished with a little hammer-head, 
and the other with a daw so placed that the part of 
the bow just in front of it will supply a fulcrum when 



The Magnetophone. 

Professor Carliart. of livanstown, Illinois, h.is de¬ 
vised a curious apparatus, which is a kind of “mag¬ 
netic syren.” It consists of a powerful horse-shoe 
magnet (sec the figuic) luving the poles, r p, placed on 
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one side ot a n\eta! disc, u, which is mounted on an axle, 
A, so that it can be rapidly rotated.* On the other side 
of the disc are placed two bobbins of wire, it li, in cir¬ 
cuit with a telephone, T. Holes, /; h, or V-sh-iped 
grooves (it matters not which), are cut in the disc 
round its run, and these holes pass in front of the bob- 
bins as the disc revolves. Now the metal disc has 
the effect of screening the bobbins from the magnetism 
of the poles, P P, except when the holes pass between. 
Hence there is an mduction of electrii iiy in the bob¬ 
bins by the magnetism every time a hole passe'< : and 
a note is caused in the telepliuiie by the rapid sin ces- 
Sion of electric 


engine and part of the passengers, and the other carry, 
ing the remainder, inside and outside, altogether fifty-six 
persons. The length of the whole is less than 30 feet, 
or about 5 feet shorter than the space occupied by tw o 
horses and car carrying forty-six persons. The car is 
jointed about the middle, and held by a perch-pin in 
the floor and roof, which enables the car to move 
freely in a lateral direction, and to take the sharpest 
curves with ease, each portion tending to keep the 
other on the line. The passage lictwcen the two is 
alxiut a foot in length, and could be dispensed witii 
entirely. It is protected from the weather by cylin¬ 
drical shells moving 


pulses set up by in¬ 
duction as the disc 
routes, 'riie pitch 
of this note is pro¬ 
portionate to the 
speed of the disc. 

A Quadrant Tri¬ 
cycle. 

The figure illus¬ 
trates a new trirycic 
termed the “(puatl- 
rant,” which has 
tiiree wheels ofetpial 
size, .so that the 
weight is equally 
divided amongst 
them. This gives 
the steering or third 
wheclabcttcr “bite" 
of the ground, and 
facilitates the act of 



within e.ich other, 
in such manner that 
in the sharpest 
curves no portion 
of the passage is 
exposed to winil or 
lain. The overhang 
being, so to speak, 
cut in two, is de¬ 
prived of all danger 
- the latter piiriion 
of the vcliicle lul- 
lowing the former 
round the cuivcuitii 
the gro.ite'^t I'lce- 
(lom ; and thus the 
valuable roof-s|),i(.c 
for c.irrying ]iiir- 
poscs IS not sacii- 
(iced, whilst safely 
Irom upselling is 
practifally insured. 
Where incchanic.il 


steering. The ma- * <,‘vaurakt trkmll. power is emplovod, 

chine IS open-fionted the advantage of 

and is braked at the this is obvious, us 

axles. The axle of the hind wheel revolves in sliding every passenger carried tclK in the receipts; ;ind how- 
boxes, operated by a steering-rod. ever great the load, there is no “ciuclly to animals.'’ 


A New Mode of Joining Tramcars. 

The fatal accidents which have occurred at lliikcn- 
head, Blackburn, Huddersfield, and elscwlicic. through 
tlie overturning of tnimcars, h.avc led the Hoard of 
'I'r.xdc to recommend th.it steam-tramway companies 
be not licensed to carry roof-passengers on steep- 
grade lines having sharp curves on the inclines. 
In turning corners there is always u certain amount 
of w'hat is called “oveihang” of the cars; and if 
the passenger-load happen to be unequally distri¬ 
buted. so that it preponderates ou the overhanging 
side, there is a great tendency to turn over-- 
esperially if the curve be on an incline, and the 
car be travelling at a quick rale of speed. To 
obviate this risk, and also to provide a superior 
mode of connecting tram-engines with their cars, an 
invention has been patented by Mr. E. C. Wickes 
and Colonel Beaumont, R.E., by which the car is 
divided into two parts—one portion tontuining the 


Tlie cars aic of handsome appearance: and being 
used with coinpressed-air engines, nothing is seen o( 
the latter, which occupy about 6 01 7 feel of the front 
portion of the car, and are of course free from the heat, 
smoke, steam, or fumes of the ordinary stcam.loro- 
motive. The mode of junction is said to be equally 
applicable to connecting steam-engines with their 
cars, or for connecting a series of ordinary railway 
carriages. Cars Recording to this patent have been 
constructed for use on one of the suburban tramway 
lines of the Metropolis, and are shortly expected to 
be in daily operation. 


SONG COMPETITION. 

Intending competitors are reminded that, in ac. 
cordance with the regulations published in our June 
(1883) number, February u/, 1884, is the latest date 
for receiving iJ/.V.S*. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. Author of “ The Tenth Earl,” “ Lady Plavla.” " Pau’ Knox. Pitman," «o. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

IN THE SQUARE niAHnEK. 

N Dutchman’s 
Bay, the work 
which had been 
begun some four 
or fire days 
before went 
steadily on, 
thanks to the 
authority which 
Obadiah Jedson 
was able to ex¬ 
ercise over the 
members of his 
band. There 
was no neces¬ 
sity, as in some 
branches of in¬ 
dustry, to stimulate laggards by repioachc.j or threats. 
The real difficulty was to insure that the labour should 
not be pressed on without regaid to the safety of 
those who performed it. As it was, men. women, and 
boys worked feverishly, almost tierccly, overtasking 
their strength when allowed, and reluctantly giving 
up the turn of duly .0 a less weary comiade. Tlie 
-imaginations of the jet-seekers were all aflame, so 
'promising were the signs, and so hopeful appc.\rc<i to 
: be the enterprise in whicli they were engaged. “ I his 
^ should be more than a pocket—this be a mine, sure !" 
f was a not infrequent remark among them as they 
snatched their hasty meals. Now, a “pocket,’’or 
. deposit of jet, is what the seeker expects, unless sin- 
’.'{ularly unlucky or raw to the trade, to hit upon in the 
' course of each summer campaign. But a mine of the 
black fossil is now so rare, so much more seldom found 
than in the earlier years of the eighteenth century, 
that it may be truly said to exist only in tradition. 

No; there are in England, the natural home of jet, no 
available Jet-mincs, nothing to match with the amber- 
; mines of Pomerania and other North German pro- 
i Vinces: precious properties, that arc by no means open 
■to all comers, but which form the best farms on the 
estate of some needy, haughty Count or Frei Ilcrr of 
Prussia, who has to provide the portions of the young 
baronesses or countesses, his daughters, and the army 
allowances of the young counts or barons, his sons, out 
of the yellow yield of his carefully husbanded amber- 
<lil^>ng$ amid the sand-hills of the sea-shore. But if 
there are now in England no actual mines of jet, there 
are legends of such mines long ago, and of fortunate 
jet-hunters who became burgesses and aldermen of 
their towns, arid married mayors’ daughters, and lived 
and died and were buried among the worshijiful of the 
snug old unrefonned civic coiporations, all on account 
^41 


of the heaps of glistening jet which their spades had 
won. In such stories there was nothing heroic, no* 
thing sublime, but much that suggested promotion, 
comfort, gratified vanity, and social success. And 
here was, possibly, that El Dorado of the jet-seeker, 
a real mine of the precious black stuff, just about to 
be brought to light for the emolument of the finders. 

How they worked, these roving explorers of the sea¬ 
shore ! N olhing, with some natures, so braces up the 
nerves for toil as the notion that the labour, ex¬ 
travagantly hard for the moment tliough it be, is to do 
away for ever with the bated necessity of earning daily 
bread. This it is that makes the diamond-seekers of 
Kimberley and Dutoit’s Pan, under tlie hot sun of South 
Africa, work as never men worked before, save under 
pressure of the slave-driver’s cruel lash, outworking 
even the miners of golden California and auriferous Aus¬ 
tralia, because each hopes to be the Sinbad who shall 
win the great prizes in the Valley of Diamonds, and so 
go home a capitalist, and work no more. In Dutch¬ 
man's Bay, on a small scale, the same spirit was rife. 

The grim, gaunt captain bad of all the 

prestige that clung to Iiim, to keep his band from 
proceedings that would have been little short of 
sheer suicide. But for him the cliff would already 
have been pierced by half a score of tunnels—narrow, 
low, and unpropped as to the crumbling roofs—meic 
graves, jiuo whicli the eager diggers of them would 
have crowded recklessly, careless as to whether the 
accidental removal of a stone might not have brought 
down the crushing weight of tons of sand to fill the 
cavity and bury its occupants. As it was, old 
Obadi.ah Jedson, aided by Don, had contrived to 
restrict the excavation to three parallel galleries of 
reasonable height, and the roofs of which were made 
comparatively secure by ashen props, and, at intervals 
by stout wooden lintels spanning the passages. There 
was also a square chamber, or central bail, towards 
which the galleries converged, and which was of use 
as helping to keep up a supply of air, communicating 
as it did by a comparatively short corridor with the 
adit, or oiiter entrance of the mine. 

Rufus Crouch had returned to Woodbum, and had 
readily been received as a partner in the enterprise, 
as had also six or seven other absent jct-huntcrs, who 
had come hurrying back from the north at the first 
tidings of the good fortune of their comrades. And, 
after some demur, sundry volunteers, who were not 
regular or occasional members of the jet-seekers’ 
company, had been p'ermitted to become sharers in 
the work in h.ind and in the ultimate profits. Full* 
grown men of good character, and whose hardened 
muscles might be counted on to endure the strain, 
were alone accepted by Captain Jedson, who was in¬ 
exorable in rejecting the offers of the cager-eyed 
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striplings and girls who had hastened to the mouth oi 
the mine. “ No, no,” the old man would say kindly, 
but in a tone that brooked no remonstrance ; “ this is 
a job for the strong to win through. Buys and lassies 
are best out of it.” And, indeed, the younger and 
feebler of the jet*seekers were often seen to crawl, 
gasping, and with white faces and hi^gard eyes, out 
into the free air, utterly overcome by llie heat, the 
vitiated atmosphere, and the toil in a contracted 
space, where to stand upright was impossible 

In the evening of the fiftli day since the commence¬ 
ment of the mining operations, the rector and his 
family strolled along the beach to Dutchman's Bay, 
accompanied by Sir Richard Mortmain. The ac¬ 
complished baronet had by thi^ time succeeded in 
establishing something almost like intimacy between 
himself and the inmates of Woodbum Parsonage. 
Mr. Langton had been prompt in returning the visit 
of the son of his former patron, and Sir Richard had 
willingly accepted his invitation to partake of tea 
and strawberries on that balmy summer’s evening 
which witnessed the expedition to the jet-mine. 

“ I don't feel in the least alarmed,” the baronet had 
said laugliingly, as they rambled along the shore 
towards Dutchman’s Bay, in answer to Mrs. Lmgton’s 
mention of the excessive heat of the cave. “ It is 
dilTicult to believe that anything can more accurately 
reproduce the Black Hole of Calcutta than some 
London drawing-rooms in the height of the season ; 
and as for a possible avalanche of earth and stones— 
well, the very suddenness of such a catastrophe would 
leave no time for fear. And I really am very much 
interested in these remarkable parishioners of yours, 
Mr. Langton. I knuw nothing about jet, except that 
1 have seen brooches and shirt-studs of it in jewellers’ 
windows, so that Uie whole thing is delightfully new 
to me.” 

“ 1 can scarcely claim the jet-hunters’ company as 
members of my flock,”answered Mr. Langton. “ Their 
captain, old Obadiah Jedson, with whom 1 have the 
privilege of being acquainted, and who has a house at 
the lower end of Beckdak, is indeed a sort of parish¬ 
ioner of mine, altliough he goes to church and chapel 
quite impartially, and holds, as I fancy, wild and mys¬ 
tical ideas on matters of religion. Yes, Obadiah is 
a very worthy man; nor do 1 know any harm, but 
rather good, of those who compose his gang. His 
young lieutenant, Don—whose name, Sir Richard, I 
think 1 have mentioned to you before—is an especial 
favourite with me and with all of us. 1 wonder, if 
you see him to-night, how he will impress you.” 

“ Favourably, I feel convinced,” smoothly returned 
Sir Richard. “ I never did sec a village genius my¬ 
self, but I can imagine that tl^ swan of yours is a 
genuine cygnet, and no bird of meaner plumage. But 
we have arrived, I conclude, for ponder is tlie hole in 
the clifT, with rubbish-mounds all around it, and people 
swarming near like ants about an ant-hill. Very ant- 
like, too, are these basket-bearers whom I sec coming 
out, each with his load. And what is that which 
twinkles and glows through the darkness, like a red 
star ? ” 


It was Violet Mowbray to whom the question was 
addressed, and she made answer shyly. It’s a torch, 
1 think, which is kept always burning in the square 
chamber, as they call it, of the mine. We saw it 
yesterday.” 

At the very mouth of the mine the party of visitors 
encountered a miner coming out, who shaded his 
eyes with his broad hand, and peered out into the twi. 
light. A red-bearded man this, brawny of limb and 
awkward of gait, and whose hairy face was dark with 
heat and toil. “ Where are those ash plants ? ” he 
called out, in a ho.arse, imperative voice. “Not come 
eh ? The lazy hound that sold them promised to can 

them here before sundown; and if I were captain-’ 

Here his restless eyes lit on Sir Richard Mortmain’s 
impassive face, and with a growl like that ol a bear 
disturbed in his lair, he made a half-sheepish, half- 
sullen attempt at a salute, and shambled away. No¬ 
thing in the baronet’s attitude or demeanour would 
have told that he bad ever seen Rufus Crouch 
before. 

The square chamber once reached. Sir Richard was 
compelled to admit that even the atmosphere of the 
most crowded London assembly was less trying than 
that of this, the central hall, without which the narrow 
passages could not have been tenable for more than a 
few minutes at a time. Here, by the gleam of the 
blazing torches, they were shown the jci that had been 
already won—how few and poor did the few handfuls 
of black lumps and chips, lying at the bottom of a 
small box of common deal, appear in comparison with 
the almost frantic toil that was going on ! Obadiah 
Jedson, his lofty head almost touching the irregular 
roof of the cavern, and grimly picturesque of garb <ind 
mien, received his visitors with solemn politeness as 
he stood there, torch in hand. “You arc right, sir,” 
he said, in answer to Mr. Langton ; “ it is as hot evea 
here as I have ever known it in Brazil But this is 
cool, to the galleries. Yet they bear it with wonderful 
courage and endurance, our mates, and never leave 
their labour, as you see, till they arc absolutely tom- 
pelled to breathe the purer air.” And at tliis moment, 
from the middle passage, there emerged the figure of u 
young miner, feebly dragging himself along on hands 
and knees, and who sank fainting on the floor the 
instant that the more spacious chamber was reached. 

“It’s young joe Nixon!” exclaimed old Captain 
Obadiah, as he strode across the vaulted chamber, and 
lifted the tall stripling in his migluy arms, us a grown 
man might lift a child. “ Poor Joe! he’s about the last 
of our young ones to stand the murdering heat of the 
galleries. First the boys broke down, then the girls, 
smothered with the foul air. Joe alone held out. It's 
grown and seasoned men, not lathy lads, should face 
yonder heavy heat and killing air.” 

“ Poor fellow! ” “Poor boy ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Lang¬ 
ton and Violet Mowbray anxiously, as they saw the tall 
young jet-seeker, with his death-like paUor, and dim 
half-open eyes, laid upon the floor, and propped 
against the wall, while Obadiah, kneelii^; beside him, 
supported his heavy bead. The rector, loo, looked 
anxious, while Sir Richard Mortmain contemplated 
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the unfortunate digger as he might have done a big 
fish just drawn to land. There was a bottle at hand, 
and a gulp or two of the cordial it contained enabled 
Joe to stammer out, ‘‘ Tm right, thank ye, captain ; I 
feel better now. But Irish Larry is pretty nigh gone, 
and Mr. Don and old Master Peterson are getting 
him along.” And, a minute later, the grcy-liaired 
veteran, Mark Peterson, appeared, staggering under 
his share of the weight of his helpless burthen. Very 
ghastly, inert, and unconscious did the stalwart young 
irishman seem as he was thus borne forth, utterly 
overcome by the vitiated air of the mine, “ Dr. Conk- 
ling is outside,” said somebody; “better let the doctor 
look to the poor chap at once.” And strong arms 
were not lacking to relieve those of his present bearers, 
and to carry forth the insensible form of Irish Larry 
to the free air of heaven and the presence of the 
doctor. 

“This is my young friend Don—Mr. Don they 
style him, usually," explained the rector, coming for¬ 
ward—“ of whom, Sir Richard, you have heard me 
speak. This gentleman, Don, is Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main, a neighbour of ours now.” Don. flushed and 
breathless, took off the sailor’s cap that rested on his 
silken curls, and, somehow, Sir Richard Mortmain felt 
himself constrained to lift his own hat with as much 
of grave politeness as if he had just been introduced 
on the I’all Mall pavement to a social apial. “ How 
came the cub to be a gentleman?” muttered the 
worldly baronet behind hi.s dark moustache. A 
strange contrast, as sei’n by tlic ruddy light of tlie 
glaring torch, those two presented; the hackneyed 
man of the world, with his darkling eyes and pallid 
face, handsome, spacious, sneering when it was not to 
his advantage to keep up a character for good nature 
—and that noble youth, so full of fire and energy and 
frankness, who now confronted him. There w.is not a 
tinge of awkwardness in Don’s bearing, and yet no¬ 
thing could be more simple or more modest than his 
air as he turned to acknowledge the greeting of Mrs. 
Langton and her ward, and the more hearty recogni¬ 
tion of the young folks from the Parsonage. 

“ 1 have heard a great deal of you, Mr. Don, since 1 
have been in these parts,” smilingly remarked the 
baronet. 

“ More, I fear, than I merit, Sir Richard, if your 
information comes from my kind friend Mr. Langton 
here,” answered the young man; and there was 
something in the ring of his deep rich voice that 
made the master of Mortmain feel, for the second 
time, as if he were face to face with his equal. Sir 
Richard, as usual, was fashionably attired, while Don 
wore the red serge shirt and coarse clothes of a jet- 
hunter, yet, somehow, the London dandy forgot that 
the handsome lad before him was not as carefully 
dressed as himself. Not much more was said, and, 
indeed, the heat would of itself have been reason 
enough for curtailing the visitors’ stay in tlic square 
chamber of tlie mine. After a good-natured word or 
two from the rector and his wife, they went; but long 
afterwards the torches continued to blaze, and the 
worl^ went on, relays of fresh toilers replacing those 
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who reeled away exhausted, until at last, deep in the 
night, there was an end of labour, and the smouldering 
bivouac fire of wreck-wood burned itself out to the last 
ember, and all was darkness and sleep. 

, CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

AT TllOR-StiALE I-AKK. 

“ But, Algernon-” 

“ 1 will have it so ; or else 1 shall have to obey the 
commonest rules of prudence : to think exclusively of 
my own health, and to act accordingly. Of course you 
can forward my wishes, or thwart them, as you please. 
1 have not lived so long in the world without being 
keenly alive to the amount—the sickening amount—d* 
heartless selfishness that prevails. I have no right, 
of course, also, to expect to find an exception in your 
ladyship’s case. But — ” 

“ Algernon, dear Algernon-” 

“ But I have the right, and shall enforce it, to 
demand consideration not merely for the wishes, bul 
for the welfare, of an ailing and suffering—perhaps 
dying—husband. I shall make arrangements for a 
protracted stay at Davos or at St. Moritz, unless you 
choose to exert yourself, as duty dictates. My hcidth 
has brought me to Yorkshire, as, before long, it nuy 
probably take me to the Upper Engadine or else¬ 
where—I hear good reports of the Rocky Mountain^ 
and of wonderful cures effected among l(^-cabins high 
up in Colorado—but, if 1 consent to stay here, 1 must 
protest against being moped to death.” 

This last speech, emphatically enunciated from amidst 
the downy pillows and wadded wraps of his gouty 
chair by the Right Honourable the Earl of Thorsdalc, 
did strike his perturbed countess as being supremely 
unjust and vcxatiously provoking. Lady I'horsdale, 
however, could not afford to be provoked. Her lord 
was in very truth a lord to her. He was a masterful 
invalid —a mahitie imagihaire, some said—but ai .iny 
rate he believed in himself, and in the ailments of 
which he complained s<> querulously. 

Lord Tliorsdale was in many respects a rcm.arkal)lc 
man, He was among clever men a great noble, and 
among great nobles a clever man. Once he had vit in 
the House of Commons, and it was his custom to de- 
plore that he had come to his earldom so early as to cut 
himself off from the power and popularity that accrue 
only to statesmen who have won their spurs in the 
stormy arena of the lower branch of the LcgisLiturc. 
As a peer, he had found no scope for his fretful acti¬ 
vity. He had made speeches which the contcinjituoiis 
newspapers only deigned to report in a compressed 
form. He had moved resolutions which rainc lo no¬ 
thing, and resisted compromises which had to be 
carried into effect. When his party came into pmver. 
his parly did nothing for him that he considered 
adequate to his merits. He had been Lord President 
of the Hanapers, and he had been Chancellor of the 
Green Wax. But the eye of the nation docs not rest 
continuously on the doings of these exalted but not 
prominent officials, and Lord Thorsdale had thrown 
over his administrative functions in disgust. Then he 
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had quarreUed with his party, and had written pam¬ 
phlets and magazine- articles that weie skimmed over 
because the writer was an cur), but which amused 
more than they annoyed. 

Then Lord Thorsd.ilc tried to be a celebrity as a 
racing-yacht owner, famous for the challenge cups he 
won, and an entertainer renowned among the few 
London dispensers of bachelor hospitality, but his 
temper was too irritable, and his insight into the minds 
and motives of others too intuitive and too feminine, 
to permit him to attain eminence in any of these 
paths to Fame’s temple. His matches yielded only 
average results, his yacht w.is seldom too far astern 
of the winner, and the men who hunted with his 
hounds were as manageable as most men. Yet the 
carl quarreUed with his bout-builder and his yacht's 
crew, discarded the skipper, and left off inviting the 
friends who accepted his expensive hospitality. Then 
he married, then he travelled, then he became 
scientific, eclectic, almost revolutionary, and ended 
by becoming a vehement valetudinarian. 

Lord Thorsdale rode his present hobby very Iiard. 
His wife, Constance, had been a daughter of the kite 
8ir Richard Mortmain, and was a sister of the 
reigning Sir Richard. She had a hard time of it. 
She was handsome ■ most of the Mortmains had been 
handsome—and frivolous, and had still some pre¬ 
tensions to take rank as a professional beauty in 
London dritwing-rooms. Nor was she unfit to hokl 
her own, had she but had an ordinary husband to 
deal with. But she was quite incompetent to resist 
the energetic will of her carl, who earned all before 
him by dint of a fluent discourse, a resolute selfish¬ 
ness, and the magician's wand that ready money 
supplies. Only last June he had hurried his wife off 
to the Kngadine fur two months’ residence among the 
snow-showers, cow-sheds, and general discomfoits of 
that enchanting region, leaving little Lord Thirsk and 
little Lady Flora at home. I'he year before he had 
chosen to waft the entire family in his steam-yacht the 
HediXy first to Iceland, and later to the glacial coast 
of Greenland itself; and what the countess had 
endured from midges, the glare of the Arctic summer 
sun, solitude, and the terror of the Arctic icebergs and 
ice-floes, even her lady correspondents only partially 
knew. Now, at the end of June, this impetuous carl 
had abruptly rushed down to Thorsdale, declaring 
that no place was worse than London for liis torment¬ 
ing gout; and, once in Yorkshire, had proclaimed that 
it was designed Ui kill him by mental depression and 
physical isolation, because the big, lonely mansion 
did not swarm with visitors. 

•' But if you will leave London so early, you can’t 
—indeed you can’t—bring London along with you,” 
pleaded the countess, half crying as she spoke. 

"I don’t know that!” .snajiped the carl from 
among his cushions. “There are people to be li.ul 
always who are sick of the worry and racket of that 
precious setison which to you seems like Mecca to 
the Moslem. And there are people, and sometimes 
the pleasantest,,who are only too glad not to live at 
their own expense. But 1 do not care to argue. In 


my state of health I must consider myself, shamefully 
neglected as 1 am. Either this place must be en¬ 
livened—and you used to like that sort of thing— 
or else the sooner 1 send for Scluillz the courier, and 
puck up for the Engadinc, the better.” 

But, dear Algernon, you know Sir Joseph said —** 
began her ladyship, attempting to turn the (lank of 
her overbearing opponent. But the earl intetriipted 
her— 

“ Don’t, 1 beg of you, quote old Doublefee and his 
utterances. 1 have nti doubt that .Sir Joseph said— 
anytliing that an oily-tongucd old humbug, who began 
by feeling King George’s |)ulse, 1 believe, and has 
netted more guineas than would pave Regent Street, 
found it expedient to say. I think 1 made a mistake 
about Yoik-diirc. Thorsdale used to agree with me, 
but now 1 am almost as ill as in Belgrave Square. 
Perhaps 1 had belter gel Sharp to write for Schultz 
the courier at once.” 

Now, if the countess did hate and dread one 
human being more than another, it was Schultz the 
courier. To summon that Teutonic sprite of irtivcl, 
the idea of whom was inseparably mixed up with 
wearisome journeys, crowded hotels, and the cramped 
accommodation of mountain health-resorts, was 
almost too terrible. So Lady Thorsdale promised to 
do her best to gratify her earl, and to suiroiind him 
m Yotksiiire with the society from which he had fled 
when he abandoned London. Something, no doubt, 
must be done. 

But although it was clear that something must be 
done, Lady Thorsdale, when she retreated to the femi¬ 
nine stronghold of her own special morning-room— 
“My Lady’s Bliic-room” it was Ciillcd by the starched 
houseket'per and prize housemaids at Thorsdale—was 
puzzled. She was, as most women of the world arc, a 
deft and untiring correspondent, a sort of const.mt 
letter-writer, and she instinctively scaled herself be¬ 
fore her bijou writing-table, with its load of elegant 
stationery. Then she began to think. It was high 
season in mighty, roaring London, and it is, or was, 
liigli treason against Her Imperious Majesty Queen 
Fashion to be absent from the m.iss of metropolitan 
worshippers who crowd around the central shrine. But 
then, these arc restless days, and proplc, even of bluest 
blood and of fortune stupendous, do such odd things— 
even running out of town for weeks and fortnights, and 
making society irregular and uncertain. And then, so 
very many other people, with or without the blue blood, 
but unquestionably without the stupendous fortune, 
found It desperately difficult to make both ends meet 
at the end of the year. She got out a little book, 
carefully tabulated, and began to look over the names 
that it contained. There were neat compartments in 
each page, wherein, as in the bl.ack-book of some 
foreign prefect (if police, were set down briefly the 
antecedents of the persons mentioned. Some of the 
countess’s friends would have felt uncomfortable or in¬ 
dignant had they been able to peep over her shoulder, 
as she read the annotations in their particular case. 

“Ah, well! I think 1 can manage it,” said Lady 
Thorsdale to herself; and then she began to write. 
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Her pen flew fast across the pcrflimed and coroncted “ Dear Floras ” and “ Dearest Mrs. Somebodies,” may 

paper. Her ready invention and her practised skill be thought to indicate that the countess was slightly 

stood her in good stead, and so did her retentive insincere. So she was, to some extent, but not more 

memory, though, to be sure, she refreshed the latter by hollow in her pretences of affectionate interest than 



"THEV WKKE SHOWN THE JKT WHICH UAO BEES AUtEADY WON’’ {f. 130). 


sondiy consultations of the little ledger before her. are many other women of the world—her world. She 
“‘I hear your darling (ieorgy—Gertrude—what is the chose her hunting-grounds well, selecting needy 
brat’s name?—‘has grown even handsomer than when people, eccentric people—pieople who had, as she well 
I saw her at Cowes.’ knew, sustained some social defeat, and would be glad 

“‘How proud you must have been at the success of a decent excuse for hiding their discomfiture by a 
of your son, that clever Mr. Edward, in the final decorous retreat; and, lastly, people who had not this 
examination!’ Yes, the insupportable young wretch year ventured on the expense of a London pilgrimage 
ii Edward, though 1 read it Edmund at the first.” at all, but were vegetating in the country, or in some 

These, and similar soliloquies, as she addressed her half-empty watering-place. And to each and all she 
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vas clever enough (0 ofTer some attraction. She was 
expecting, so she said, very brilliant guests, and very 
diverting guests, and guests whose rank was exalted, 
all of whose names she mentioned, but with such artless 
art that she did not stand committed to any assertion 
that could not easily be explained away. And she 
generally contrived to insinuate that the distinguished 
persons who were coming were “ dying to know ” the 
probably less distinguished persons whom she was now 
desirous ot sweeping into her net, and of tempting to 
Thorsdale Parte. Altogether, it must be owned that 
she baited her mouse-trap very well. 

Presently, when the pretty perfumed notes lay 
strewed in heaps upon the ivory table, the countess 
conceived a bright idea. She had heard, through the 
tattle of servants—for there was little of fraternal inter¬ 
course kept up between herself and the baronet—that 
Sir Richard Mortmain was at Helston, hard by, and 
that he seemed disposed to stay there. Now, Lady 
Thorsdale was not on very intiniate terms with her 
brother. There had been some u/rpleasantnes.> in 
their father's lifetime about the marriage portion of 
the countess expectant. Richard’s signature was re¬ 
quired for the raising of the necessary sum, and 
Richard would sign nothing without being handsomely 
paid for it. And then his dubious repute, and the 
queer things that were whispered concerning him and 
bis associates, had caused a coldness to exist between 
the preset)! master of iMurtmain and his sister ennobled. 
Now, however, she bethought her of her brother, of his 
tact, of his social resources, and of what she had seen 
him do when he chose to make himself agreeable. So 
she penned him the sweetest of little sisterly notes, 
congratulating herself on having him as a neighbour, 
warmly inviting him to Thorsdale, and entreating him 
to be charitable enough to do his best to brighten up 
the old house, and aid to enliven poor dc.tr Algernon 
in the blues. And she signed herself his “ ever affec¬ 
tionate sister, Constance Thorsdale,” and sent ofif the 
letter by a mounted groom. 

Sir Richard Mortmain, when he read his sister’s 
charming little epistle, smiled as Mephistophcles or 
Talleyrand might have done. “Conny wants some¬ 
thing ! ’’ he remarked grimly ; “ so do I. This will 
help me with the Woodburn Parsonage people better 
than she dreams of:” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

A LONELY RIOE. 

“ It was a pity, too ! ” said the rector, genuine sym¬ 
pathy in his voice. “A pity, Don, my poor fellow ! 
All your work, all your peril, fur nothing! I never 
arraign the Fates, but it does seem to me as if, in 
your case, destiny bad been a little over-hard with you 
jet-hunters.” 

“ That, dear Mr. Langton,” replied Don cheerfully, 
"is too classical, too pagan a standpoint, as my foster- 
father, Captain Jedson, would say, from which to regard 
our late mishap 1, for one, find no fault with fickle 
fortune because our grand jet-mine at Dutchman’s 
Bay has collapsed. Brittle, friable sandstone will 


break up, and props give way, and a gradual landslip 
demolish what a sudden Landslip first suggested. Any¬ 
how, we have come out of it, if not much enriched, at 
any rate without serious accident to life or limb." 

"And that, Mr. Don, is chiefly due to your courage, 
and your unselfish readiness to face any risk and 
undertake any labour for your comrades’ sake,’’ inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Langton warmly. "But for you, there 
would have been fresh-dqg graves in Woodburn 
Churchyard, and widows and orphans weeping for 
the loss of the bread-winner. 1 hear that Captain 
Obadiali Jedson gives the whole praise to you, and 
old Lieutenant Firebracc, of the Coastguard, says 
you are the sort of stuff of which Nelson’s officers 
were made ; and tliat, from him, who fought, as you 
know, at Navarino, and despises modern men and 
ways, is no light compliment.” 

“Yes, Mr. Don, wc heard of what you did, and 
trembled for you, I am sure, before you had got 
clear of that dreadful undei^round place, with the 
two poor fellows who were triippcd there when the 
roof gave way,” cxcLiimed Violet Mowbray, with a 
sort of shy enthusiasm that brought tears to her 
eyes, and caused the mantling blood to rise to her 
soft check. " And wc were all so glad to hear that 
no harm came of it.” 

"Harm seldom comes. Miss Mowbray, 1 believe, 
from merely doing one's duty,’’ answered Don 
gravely. 11c was always serious, and almost bash¬ 
ful in manner, when he spoke to Violet, although his 
heart throbbed wildly as his ear drank in the wel¬ 
come words of praise that fell from her lips. “ At 
any rate,” he added, " there is an end of jet-hunting 
for the moment; so, Mr. Langton, 1 have ventured up 
here, with my books, to crave a lesson, if you can 
kindly spare me the time for one, and are at leisure." 

“ Of leisure, Don, my boy, 1 have only too much," 
replied the clergyman genially ; "and it is a pleasure 
to me to resume my old task of tuition with a pupil 
whom not even hero-worship can spoil. So, if you 
like, wc will adjourn to my study.” 

It is strange by what invisible links our fortunes 
are bound to those of one another. At first sight, 
it might have appeared as if no proceedings on the 
part of Sir Richard Mortmain, of Mortmain Park, 
could conceivably influence the future weal or woe of s<r 
comparatively humble a person as Obadiah’s adopted 
son, and the rector’s favourite pupil. So, at all events, 
it would have seemed to the baronet himself, as, on his 
black horse, but unattended by a groom; he rode 
slowly along, deep in thought, while, amidst the well- 
stored book-shelves at Woodburn Parsonage, Don 
and Mr. Langton were busy with the lore of a bygone 
day. Sir Richard, it has been mentioned, was ab- 
sorbed in thought, as, with slackened reins and down¬ 
cast eyes, he rode on, so that when a'carriage, comitfg 
along at a brisk pace between the high banks that lined 
the road, suddenly overtook him, he did not hear or 
heed the sound of wheels, and was only apprised of - 
their approach when his horse violently started and 
swerve^ in a manner that would have unseated many 
a careless rider. Sir Richard, however, was too firac- 
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tised>a horseman to be easily discomposed, so that he 
merely gathered up his loosened reins, and, recognising 
the occupants of the barouche, took otif his hat with a 
smile of amiable insincerity. “ So glad ! ” he said, 
riding close up to the open carriage, the liveried driver 
of which had now pulled up his horses at a word from 
his noble mistress. The equipage, indeed, was that of 
the Countess of lliorsdale. and beside her ladyship 
lounged, wrapped in plaids and shawls, the‘listless 
form of the earl himself. “ 1 did not hear your wheels. 
Constance, until you overtook me,” explained tiie 
baronet; “our Yorkshire roads are solitary here¬ 
abouts. Well, Thorsdale, this fine day has tempted 
you out early, 1 see.” 

“ The more fool I! ” peevishly retorted Sir Richard’s 
noble brother-indaw. “This treacherous climate is 
worse, absolutely worse, than that of the Riviera itself, 
with its dust and its marrow-piercing mistral. I feel 
there is rain coming on—humidity in the atmosphere 
—and it racks my gout and unstrings my nerves. 
What iny health requires is an equable temperature. 

1 have told Sharpe, my secretary, to write for details as 
to two places, one in the Carpathians, the other in the 
Rocky Mountains,of which 1 have heard good accounts.” 

The countess made haste toexpress her wifely hopes 
that her ailing lord might yet be reconciled to York¬ 
shire and England, and to paint a rose-coloured picture 
of the forthcoming gaieties at Thorsdale I’ark. “ You, 
Richard, have hitherto been a sad truant,’’ she said, 
playfully shaking a gloved forefinger at her brother. 
“ We have been here a week in our exile, and have 
seen you but once at Thorsdale. I must insist now 
that you come home with us, and stay to luncheon.” 

“ I’m sure it would be a charily on your part,” 
chimed in his lordship, more graciously than usual. 

Lord Thorsdale’s very graciousness was somewhat 
graceless, as that of a profoundly selfish man is apt to 
be. He did not care a straw for .Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main, and despised his character, but he would have 
been glad, in his self-seeking w.ty, to have the man 
over to Thorsdale to amuse him ; and he hardly cared 
that in expressing a desire for his broiher-in-law’s 
company he was proclaiming his indifference for llic 
society of his wife. 

“So you see, my dear Richard, that you have fallen 
into our hands, and that we will take no deni.il,” said 
the countess, with her prettiest manner, and with her 
falsest smile. 

“ Awfully kind of both of you ; but, unfortunately, I 
have an appointment with a friend,” rejoined Sir 
Richard, almost drily. “Before long, depend upon it, 

I shall look you up at Thorsdale, and so often, that 
you will vole me a bore. But to-day my time is not 
my own.” There was a brief leave-taking, and the 
carriage rolled off. 

“ How very odd Richard was to-day!" exclaimed 
the countess, feminine vexation at lieing baulked of a 
wish predominating over her habitual desire to make, 
-ostensibly, the best of her brother. “And where could 
he be going to in this desolate region ? He really did 
•seem as if he were ashamed of himself.” 

“You arc always talking nonsense, my dear, and al¬ 


ways making mountains out of molehills ! ” growled the 
earl, as he shifted uneasily among his downy cushions. 
Meanwhile, Sir Richard, turning his he;id to ascertain 
by ocular evidence that the barouche, with its liveried 
servants and high-stepping greys, was out of sight, 
wheeled his own horse, rude back for a short distance, 
and tiicn struck into a cart-track that branched off 
from the macadamised road, and led into the wild 
and lonely moorland. “Let me see,” he murmured, 
pulling out of the breast-pocket of his coat a scratch- 
map, roughly pencilled, such as hunting men often 
carry. “Yes, this fnust be the way; and presently 
some shepherd will be at hand to direct me.” 

A ride, even on a fine day, into the bleak North 
Yorkshire moorland is not over-tempting to a London 
Sybarite, such as was Sir Ricbaid Mortmain. Not 
even in Scotland are the wastes more bare, the bogs 
more treacherous, the tall heather ranker, or the bridle¬ 
paths more stony. The district into which the baronet 
had now plunged was one of those stem and savage 
fells "l^re break-neck ratines alternate with rugged 
stretches bf red-brown table-land, watered here and 
there by tiny runlets of trickling water, and seamed by 
emerald-green patches of alluring turf, the shallowest 
of which is a quagmire, in which a horse would sink to 
his suddle-fiaps. Sir Richard, when a boy, may have 
crossed such moors in pursuit of grouse or hares, 
but it is one thing to trudge hopefully forward on tlie 
untiring feet of youth, and under the guidance of a 
veteran gamekeeper, and another to pick out the diffi¬ 
cult path for one’s self by the aid of a hastily scrawled 
scratch-map, and such scraps of information as could 
be elicited from herd-lads and from the white-coated 
shepherds whose flocks were passed at rare intervals 
among the fallows, or where a stretch of pasture-land 
lay like an oasis in the desert. The friend with whom, 
as the veracious baronet had informed his titled sister, 
he had an appointment certainly did live in a dreary 
and inaccessible part of the country, and it was not for 
a considerable time that Sir Richard could congratu¬ 
late himself on drawing near to his destination. 

“ Robinson Crusoe’s house ye mean, mcaster ? Yes, 
yes red-headed jet-hunter chap—wc calls him Robin¬ 
son !” bawled a lad from behind a loose stone wall, as 
he leaned upon his spade. 

“You call him Robinson, my boy, I suppose, be¬ 
cause he lives all alone ? ” suggested the baronet, rein¬ 
ing in his horse. 

“ Yes; and a main queer customer he is, from 
foreign parts,” replied the boy. “Anyhow, yon he 
lives, down in hollow there. You’re sure to hear the 
-barking of his dogs, once they nose ye ! ” 

For a moment the baronet lingered. The stony hill¬ 
sides looked singularly barren and grim ; the hollow 
between precipitous banks, toward.s which the lad had. 
pointed with a grimy finger, anything but a cheerful 
resort. Nor w-as what he knew and what he heard 
respecting the recluse for whom he was inquiring of a 
remarkably reassuring nature. But the boy, uninqiiisi- 
tive as becomes a rustic, had returned to his digging 
amongst the potato-beds, and was whistling shrilly as 
he deh ed, so that .Sir Richard was ashamed to question 
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him further. He, therefore, rode on. The bridle-track at last the deep, hoarse barking of a dog reached bis 

which led down into the darkling hollow was a steep ears. Almost instantly the warning note was taken 

one, while here and there a bank of yellow-flowered up by another canine voice, and yet another, as though 

broom, or some great stone that had slipped down Cerberus, with his triple head and savage bay, were 
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from the hillside, seemed to bar the p.'ith. Above, the aroused to guard the shadony frontiersof Pluto’s sable 

hawks wheeled, soaring, and now and again tlicro was realm. Guided partly by the fierce barking of the 

a rustling amidst the tall bracken fern, as if a startled dogs. Sir Richard pressed on, and came in sight of a 

bare had brushed by, but of human habitation there mean hovel, compard with which the wigwam of a 

was for some time no s^. A wilder or more desolate Pawnee or the kraal of a Zulu are types of symmetrical 

spot than that secluded hollow could not readily be architecture. Low, long, and irregularly built, this 

found, and Sir Richard, as he carefully descended the hideous structure was roofed with boards, bushw, and 

steep and rugged path, began to doubt whether his turf, and the walls consisted chiefly of unhewn boulders 

latest informant bad not wilfully deceived him, when of stone, between which the interstices were 'coarsely 
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plastered, here with clay, there with mud; while the 
glasslcss windows were extremely small, and the 
apology for a chimney, of ill-cxecuted brick-work, rose 
but some eiglueen inches above the rough roof, over¬ 
grown with moss and house-leek. There had been 
some attempt at enclosing and laying out a garden, but 
the idea had been apparently given up, for the fence 
was broken and the wicket-gate ajar, so that the few 
disconsolate vegetables which occupied the neglected 
beds were at the mercy of stray cattle or of the moor¬ 
land hares. 

Chained to the walls of the hut, and sheltered either 
by a fragment of shattered wood-work or by some mat 
or morsel of frowsy tarpaulin propped by a rickety pole, 
were no less than four lean, fierce dogs, all barking 
furiously in chorus, and striving to get free, as if to tear 
the iiuruiler on their domain. ' A wreath or two of 
blue wood-smoke rising above the low chimney seemed 
to give token that the proprietor of this delectable 
villa residence was to be found at home. For awhile 
bir Richard hesitated, but then, rallying his courage, 
he rode nearer to the hut, and, dismounting, passed his 
horse’s bridle over the blackened stump of a sturdy old 
willow-trcc that stood hard by. As he approached 
the door, the two dogs that were tethered nearest 
sprang savagely towards him, straining their ch.iins, 
and half choking themselves in the elTort to reach him 
with their glistening fangs. With the butt end of his 
riding-whip he knocked at the door. 


CHAma THE TWELFTH. 

IN TIIK HUT. 

No immediate answer came to the knocking at the 
crazy door, itself as remarkable a specimen of amateur 
carpentry, green-painted planks alternating wiili blue, 
as could readily be found within the comjxiss of broad 
llriiain. The only immediate effect of the tapping witli 
the butt Cnd of the baronet’s gold-mounted whip was 
to add a stimulus to'the savage barking of the four ex¬ 
cited dogs, tlie two nearest of which, dancing on their 
hmd-legs as they tugged at Collar and cliain, gnashed 
their sharp teeth in impotent fury, but after a time 
the lieavy fotitfall of a man was heard from inside the 
barrier, and a rough, deep voice exclaimed, “Jet- 
hunter’s jark,* my chap ? " 

Sir Richard, perplexed and impatient, retui'ncd no 
verbal answer, but tapped again with his whip. 

“If you haven’t got the jark, then, I don't care to 
listen to your patter, so sheer off, if you value a whole 
skin, my man—tramp, yokel, or pedlar, whatever you 
be—for if you bother me more, I’ll loose the dogs upon 
ye. If they leave flesh on your bones, you’re luckier 
than’ most.” 

“ Why, Crouch!” exclaimed the bewildered baronet. 

Apparently the ferocious inmate of the hovel recog¬ 
nised the voice of his visitor, for the grating sound of 
rusty bolts was heard, and then the rasping of the re¬ 
luctant hinges, as the ill-made door was parii.dly 
opened, and the uncouth figure of Rufus Crouch, with 
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his shaggy red beard and scowling face, appeared in 
the doorway. 

“So it’s you, is it, Sir R. Mortmain, Baronet?” 
gruffly demanded the hermit of iliis singular hermit¬ 
age, eyeing his guest with a sullen stare. 

“ ^d a queer reception, to say the least of it, I have 
met with,” replied Sir Richard, trying to laugh and 
to look unconcerned. “ Do you set your dogs upon 
everybody who comes your way, I wonder?" 

“They’d soon have the life out of a Christian, they 
would,” responded Crouch, licking his lips the while, 
as if he had himself been one of the sav.age nwstiffs 
lliat snarled and bayed around. “ Nothing, to make a 
dog really a tcarer, like keeping him always on the 
chain, with short commons, except when horseflesh is 
cheap, and then spice him well with that. But you 
didn’t come here, Sir R., to have a chat about my dogs, 
did you ? ” 

“ Why, no,” answered the baronet. “ What 1 did 
want was a few minutes’ conversation on business. I 
had trouble enough to find you. Your present place 
of residence lies hidden from the world, friend Rufus, 
like the abodes of those old anchorites who-” 

“ I don’t know anything about anchorites, nor yet 
anchor-smiths,” rudely responded Rufus, whose bulky 
form still blocked up the doorway, and who did not 
seem to be entirely sober. “A man lives where a man 
can get to live. In this rotten old country, it seems 
even a scrap of the worst soil ever a goat starved on 
belongs to somebody or other. I’ve got a landlord, it 
stems. I chose the spot partly because I thought it 
was a No-man’s land that might be had for the taking, 
and partly because it reminded me of Eaglehawk Rush, 
a digging out in Gippsland there. Lord Thorsdale’s 
bailiff wanted me to pay rent, or else clear out —called 
me a trespasser and a poaching vagabond—and the 
thing ended in a fight, and he swore he’d h,avc the law 
of me. Bui Master Bailiff, it seems, was a bruiser, 
and vain of his reputation in these parts, and he was 
that much ashamed of the broken head and black eyes 
I gave him, that he never made his complaint to the 
magistrates in Petty Sessions, never set the [xilice on 
me, nor even carwigged the land steward, but just lei 
me be, after bis licking. And now, what brings you to 
my poor place, Sir R. 

The fellow, in his boastfulness, had actually talked 
himself into something like a good temper, and when 
Sir Richard, who was quick to note and profit by the 
change in his mood, cheerily made answer, ‘‘ Only to 
have a talk, old companion, about the business which 
brought you to visit me in London, and myself to 
Yoikshire-” 

Rufus in his turn rejoined, “ All right and tight— 
Hold your noise, you brutes! leave off th.at noise, I 
say ! ” And there was something of menace in his 
voice that made the fierce bandogs without cower and 
shrink, as their hoarse bark sank into a muttering 
growl. “ Walk in, Sir R.; you arc free of the hut” 

As he spoke, Rufus withdrew liis burly form a little, 
so as to permit the new-comer to pass in. With some 
slight hesitation, the baronet stepped across that ill- 
omened threshold. Then Rufus Crouch, first firing off 
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a volley of oaths ot the dogs,-which had re-commcnced 
their barking as they observed the stranger’s advance, 
re-closed the door and bolted it. The grating of the 
rusty bolts sounded anything but agreeable in the 
baronet's ears. However, he was now within the 
ogre’s castle, and had to make the best of it. He 
glanced about him, and by the dim light that filtered 
through the small windows he beheld such a scene of 
squalid confusion as hitherto he had never dreamed ol 
A hut need not be an untidy or even comfortless abode. 
Sailors and soldiers have often to live in huts, and find 
that orderly habits and a little ingenuity make their 
narrow dwellings fairly endurable. Robinson Crusoe’s 
habitation on his desolate island has been the envy 
and admiration of adventurous-minded schoolboys 
from Defoe’s days to our own. But here was no order, 
here was no neatness. All sorts of objects—kegs, 
boxes, jars, tools, clothes—were littered about. A tin 
can of petroleum stood beside a basket of potatoes, 
and in the curling wood-smoke of the smouldering fire 
dangled by hook and chain a side of bacon, while from 
the rough rafters swung onions, salted herrings, and 
cabbages in unsavoury proximity. There were shelves 
and there were lockers, but the latter were half open, 
and the former were lumbered with incongruous 
articles. Above the rude fireplace hung a gun and an 
axe. The rugged and broken table bore, amongst 
other things, a loaf of bread, a knife and fork, a 
greasy plate, some scraps of pork, a huge stoneware 
bottle, and a glass, still half full of spirits and water. 
In a darkling comer of the den was to be distin¬ 
guished a sort of bed, with straw mattress and patch- 
work quilt. The fastidious lord of Mortmain could 
scarcely repress a shudder at what he saw. 

“ Nice little crib—tidy little box, ch. Sir R. ? ” asked 
the ruffianly master of the hovel, jealously eyeing his 
visitor, as if to note the signs of disgust that his more 
refined associate found it so hard to repress. “ Not 
quite up to the mark of your swell house in Hyde Park, 
though, and not good enough for a watcher or a pig- 
feeder on your Mortmain property. Yet it’s what I’ve 
come to. No one knows what he may come to, Sir R. 
Mortmain, Baronet—does he now ? Who can tell what 
might happen to yourself? The cells at Millbank 
and Portland are trim and kept well white-washed, to 
be sure, and the beds are of good cocoa-nut fibre, and 
the gruel, and the soup, and the bread, and the eight 
ounces of meat free from bone— but you look quite 
pale. Sir R. Not ill, I hojie ?” 

There was a malignity in the man’s manner that 
was intentionally offensive. Sir Richard, ghastly pale, 
and conscious of his pallor, answered by a hollow 
laugh, as he tapped his polished boots with the lash 
of his riding-whip. 

“ I do wish, Crouch, that your vivid imagination 
expended itself upon plcas.inter themes,” he said; 
“and, after all, why not ? Here I am in Yorkshire, 
after a fashion by your invitation, and, as I hoped, for 
our mutual benefit 1 have ridden over here to-day 

“No groom with you, eh. Sir R, ?” asked Crouch 
sharply. 


“Certainly not,” replied the baronet, with commend¬ 
able steadiness. “ I should not wish our interview, old 
friend, to be commented upon by the prating tongues 
of servants. Let us talk things over, then, and try to 
arrive at a comfortable conclusion.” 

“I’m your man, Sir R.,” rejoined Croudj, as he 
pushed an empty barrel, set on end, towards the 
visitor. “ Pray be seated. As for me, this tuif-cieel, 
as I know, will bear my weight. We don’t go in for 
luxuries here. But wc may as well sit down, I 
suppose.” 

The two confederates, so ill-matched in all respects 
save that of unscrupulousness, sat down accordingly, 
confronting-onc another. The dogs without kept up a 
subdued chorus of growling. Sir Richard Mortmain 
was the first to speak. “Rufus, old friend,” he said 
softly, “ 1 have not krtown you so long without perceiv¬ 
ing that something has vexed you. I suspect it is the 
lailurc of your jet-huiiting .affair at Dutchman’s Bay.” 

“Would you, .Sir R., I’d like to know,” demanded 
Crouch very austerely, “ have liked to have seven days’ 
such work as never your white hands did in your life, 
and then, because the beast of a cliff caved in, to be 
cheated of your gains, and hear a wliipper-snapper of 
a boy like that young Don, that all ilie dunces here 
combine to worship, praised and flattered because be 
saved a life or two at the end of the job ?” 

“Some lives, I am sure, are not worth the saving,” 
answered the baronet cordially. 

“ 1 suppose you mean mine, Sir R.,” resentfully re¬ 
torted the ruffian opposite. “ Because the young 
beggar—gentleman foundling, or whatever he is—that 
Mr. Don they go on about dragged me out of the 
Soldiers’ Slough ; and 1 wish /le were at the bottom of 
the ([uicksand, for a conceited slip as he is.” 

There was something so hideous about the savagery 
of the wretch, something so cynical in his coarse 
ingratitude, that Sir Richard, who was a gentlemanly 
scoundrel, felt inclined to arise in disgust, and dissolve 
the unholy partnership into which he had somehow 
drifted. But then he was in Crouch’s power, doubly 
so just then, for the Australian gold-digger was by far 
the stronger man of the two, and the bolder. The 
baronet was unarmed; and Rufus had evidently been 
drinking, and had his sullen temper inflamed and his 
shrewd brains disturbed by the liquor he had swal¬ 
lowed. Clearly, as the hytena could not be shut up or 
shot, the best plan was to conciliate the hyaena. 

“ I, for one, iliink that Mr. Don an over-rated young 
fellow,” said the baronet, with feigned sincerity. 

“ So do 1! So do 11 ’’ shouted Crouch vehemently, 
as he seized the big stoneware bottle and poured some 
of the fiery Hollands it contained into his half-emptied 
glass, and drained it at a draught “ Confusion to i)oa! 
If I could cut that young cock’s proud crest, I’d die 
happy. And now, Sir R., I'd like to know how you 
speed in your wooing. Is little Miss Violet willing yet 
to be ray lady ?” 

“ Have I anything to get beyond a pretty face by 
what you are pleased to designate as ray wooing, 
Rufus ? ” replied the baronet, with admirable patience. 
“ I can't afford, as you know, to marcy a pbrtionless 
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wife, and I should like to have a peep at that trust- 
deed before I positively commit myself by a proposal, 
even were I sure of its acceptance.” 

“ Now, Sir R., do you take me for a green hand or 
a gone gony? I’d be thankful to know,” retorted 
Crouch, with a sort of savage jocularity. “ Do you 
really think I keep a sort of Doctors’ Commons regis¬ 
try, where wills can be inspected by the public at large 
for the small fee of one shilling ? 1 know what 1 have 
got to sell, and what you have got to buy, and the value 
of it. Heiresses, especially when they are pretty and 
young, with seventy thousand pounds, don’t often go a- 
begging, I somehow think. .Set your mind at rest, Sir 
R., as to there being a real trust, a real sum, and heavy 
back dividends which represent a pretty penny. Ah ! 
you may look about you. The document you arc 
thinking of is not in yonder locker, nor on that shelf, 
nor yet in the chest in the comer. I didn’t keep com¬ 
pany with American hunters without learning what a 
cathc means, or how to stow away what is best kept 
from prying eyes. But the question is. Sir R., whether 
you please the girl’s fancy, or believe you do, enough to 
count on a ‘Yes’ if you asked for it. You’re an old 
hand, and should have wheedling w.ays at command. 
And you are a man of title. Would little Miss 
Violet take you, if you pressed your suit? Because 
if she wouldn’t, it’s labour lost. / couldn’t marry 
her, a rough, ill-favoured chap like me,” added the 
digger resentfully; ‘‘ but you are one of the smooth 
sou.” 

“ 1 cannot tell,” replied Sir Richard, with apparent 
frankness. “ These young, inexperienced girls know 
so little about their own hearts, that an outsider may 
well be at fault. As a friendly acquaintance, if not 
as a friend, 1 believe Miss Mowbray does regard me. 
I have been able to interest her often with conversa¬ 
tion or anecdotes about other lands and people unlike 
those with whom she has been brought in contact. And 
as my sister, l.ady 'lliorsdale, is going to assemble 
a lot of fine company—or what does duty for such—at 
the Park, my plan was to introduce the I-angtons and 
their beautiful ward, and in the stir and excitement of 

a life new to Violet to-’’ 

Pop the question, eh, Sir R ?” interrupted Rufus. 
“ Ay, and see, too, that no girlish whim prevents its 
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being answered in the affirmative. Mind also that 
you don’t try the dangerous game of playing fast and 
loose with me. I’m almost sick, 1 tell you, of this 
worn-out old country. As for jet-hunting, the Chinese 
curs that shift the refuse of our gold-heaps make a 
better living than we do. I dream every night of the 
cabbage-palms, and the blue gum-trees, and the cradle¬ 
rocking, and the claims marked out along the quaru 
reef. Nothing keeps me here except the seventy 
thousand pounds, and the heavy sum of dividends un¬ 
claimed. You must go in and win, Sir R. Better 
marry than go to gaol, and that’s just the choice you’ve 
got before you. They wouldn’t hurt me, bless you ! 
I’m Queen’s Evidence. But you, Sir R., would be 
made an example of, and if you didn’t die in prison— 
I’ve known gentlemen forgers and such-like pine and 
die so—a nice time you’d have of it when your term of 
penal servitude was over, and you were up in town 
again, not daring to go up the steps of your club, and 

-Why. Sir R.. you look as white as a turnip—you’ll 

faint, I think. Try this.” 

As Crouch sp-ike, he rose, snatched a wine-glass from 
the cumbered shelf near him, filled it to the brim with 
fiery liquor from the stoneware bottle, and handed it to 
the baronet, who accepted it with some hesitation, but 
swallowed its contents. “I think 111 go now,” said 
Sir Richard, rising from his scat. Nor did Rufus, who 
was probably satisfied with the terror his threats had 
inspired, care to detain his guest. He also rose from 
the turf-creel on which he had hitherto been seated, 
unbolted the clumsily constructed door, and silenced 
by a volley of curses and a well-aimed stone or two 
the frenzied barking with which the dogs saluted the 
stranger. “Make your hay while the sun shines, if 
you’re wise, Sir R.,” said the fellow, as he watched the 
baronet unhitch the bridle of his horse from the willow 
stump, and mount, and even then there was a ring of 
menace in his tone. 

“ 1 shan’t forget your counsel, Rufus,” replied the 
b.aronct mildly. “ Now, good-bye.” And he rode 
off. Rufus Crouch, shading.his restless eyes with his 
broad hand, watched the figure of the retreating horse¬ 
man till It was lost to sight, and then, witli a chuck¬ 
ling laugh, as if of triumph, retired to his den. 

RND OF (.HAPTBK THK TWHCITH. 


OUR GARDEN IN FEBRUARY. 


EBRUARY always brings with it a world 
of work to do in the garden, for in this, 
the first of the early spring months, not 
only do we begin to notice the green 
spears and spikes of our hardy perennials 
shooting up, thus once more pointing out to us more 
clearly what spaces we have left between them for 
sowing our annuals, or by-and-by for planting our 
bedding-Qut flowers, but the month for re-petting a 
large portion of our stock under glass has also come 


round—not to speak of the attention that we have 
now to pay to our flower-beds. 

We can, however, attend to but one thing .it a lime, 
and the mention of these green spikes reminds us that 
among them are those of that popular spring flower, 
the tulip. Perhaps, then, before giving a few general 
hints for the garden this month, something may be 
said as to the best method of successfully cultivating 
the tulip. 

And first as to the kind of soil best adapted for this 





flower. It is always advisable to have at the end 
of the garden large heaps of soil in various stages, 
so as to have some ready for use when wanted for, 
say, the lormation of a new bed. One heap—and 
the one for the making of our tulip bed which we 
now requirc—should certainly be that of decaying 
turf. The surface of a good loamy pasture will give 
us material for this; and a good load of this should 
be laid up in a heap to rot, and after it has been so 
rotting for a twelvemonth, is in condition for our 
purpose just now. One thing, however, it is very 
important to notice, and it is this: our loam-licnp 
should be free from all vermin, wire-worm, and 
living creatures of every kind ; so tlial afici it has 
been some six months laid up, chop it all tlirougb, 
and throw your thus examined soil into another 
heap. No harm is ever done by repeating this 
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operation at intervals, so that for an assiduous 
amateur gardener here is an admirable occupation 
for what we from custom erroneously call “ the 
flat season ” of the year, in the garden there is 
never a day all the year round in which there can¬ 
not always be found plenty to do. And unfortu¬ 
nately grubs and wireworms are particularly partial 
to turf; and yet this rotting of the turf in the loam 
IS recommended as the best sort of manure for 
tulips. Failing this, then, we must mix with our 
loam some good Icaf-mould, one-fourth part being 
of this and the remaining three made up of the loam 
soil merely. And for our tulip bed the ordinary 
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plan is to dig oul a space some two feet deep and 
till up with your fresh soil of which we have been 
speaking, and then in the moiilli of November we 
plant our bulbs, having their tops (jiiitc three inches 
under the surface ; and, unless the frost be intensely 
severe, we need think little about protection for our 
bulbs, until about the time when their green spears are 
pushing their way above the ground. 

In this month of February then—and of course 
after a mild winter it may be necessary to do it even 
earlier still—we begin to stir the surface of the soil 
all round, bruising and pulverising every liinift, and 
bringing the soil well round tlte small green stems. 
And next a.s to the protection against frost which 
It may he necessary to give : put over the beds a few 
bent hoops or irons, and over these throw malting 
or cloth ; this protection, too, keeps off hail oi very 
violent rain, which might damage the brittle foliage. As 
soon as the plants begin to show a little colour they will 
want also this protection from the sun ; the early 
morning sun, or the hour before sunset, being all that 
they care to have. And yet they want plenty of air, so 
that they seem to be rather troublesome flowers alto¬ 
gether. though they look very effective when all the 
rows aic in (inc blooming order. A little pains, how¬ 
ever, in watching them, and in so arranging your pro¬ 
tection ih.at it may be speedily shitted according to 
the direction of ilie sun’s rays, and in fact a little com¬ 
mon sense, is r<'.illy all that is necessary. 

A good mild showei of ram will positively do 
them good, a bright sun and a hard frost being 
the only things injurious to them ; but the pro¬ 
tection afforded by your hoops and matting should 
never be given unnecessarily, as air would other¬ 
wise be ton much excluded from them. The best 
of the bloom being over, the covering can of course 
be removed, as the sun can do no manner of harm 
then. Keep, howeier, your bed free from weeds, as 
if they arc allowed to tlourish in your bed, they will 
certainly do their best to damage the bulbs. Next, do 
not take up your bulbs until the stem has died down 
quite half-way; but if you are in a hurry to pi nmole 
this, and want your bed for some other purpose, no 
harm is done by picking off the little seed-vessels when 
the bloom has faded. Any small off sets from your 
bulbs should be planted considcr.djiy earlier the 
following season, as when very small they arc .apt to 
dry up entirely. The seed of the tulip—if you wish to 
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try to raise from seed—can be sown as it ripens, or 
you can keep it till the following spring. If you have 
the advantage of a garden frame, sow your seed m pots 
about the time that you ordinarily put in bulbs, and 
h.ave them under your glass ; but with no glass, sow 
in April, and let your young plants go on growing 
until, in the wane of the year, their loliagc has the 
melancholy tint of brown, when ihc- little bulbs can l>e 
taken up and after awhile planted ; but of course you 
cannot expect your bulbs to flower until a growth of 
joine five or six j ears has been established. 

In the general flower garden, anemones may for late 
blooming be planted this month, and in some sheltered 
situations by the middle of the month ; and if llie 
weather be at all favourable, you might sow in the 
open borders a few annuals of the hardiest kind, pro¬ 
tecting them, say, with an inverted flower-pot, should 
the weather afterwards prove suddenly severe again. 
It is really well to try this experiment, as if you succeed 
by a little painstaking in bringing your annuals on, 
you will have a correspondingly early bloom, and by 
successional sowing you will have some annuals in 
flower from -May till Michaelmas. Anything, too, in 
the way of box-edging or of the formation of gravel 
walks, or indeed of any great or radical change in the 
garden, should be at once pushed on and completed, 
as after February you will find it difficult to afford 
time for this. 

In the kitchen garden a few onion bulbs m.ay be 
planted out for seed, and a few of the seeds may also be 
sown now,to draw when quite young for salads. Peas 
sown late in the autumn will certainly be cut off now 
unless very carefiil protection be given them ; the ex- 
penmciu of sowing them, then, unless in very sheltered 
spots, seems hardly worth trying ; but at all events, a 
sowing of peas nmy be made this month, though of 
course there arc many who recommend the sowing o( 
peas every three weeks from the middle of November 
iintil the end of July. And in the fruit garden, cuttings 
of gooseberries and currants may be planted out, 
though with some fruit-trees, such for example as 
gooschei rics, it is often well to plant in the summer 
tifhc cuttings of the newly ripened wood; these ic.'ulily 
then take root, and by the following spring are often 
fairly well est.ablishcd young plants. All pruning 
.and nailing should go on now as quickly as possible, 
though it is best tu let the peaches remain until 
the last. 


THE RETURN TO SOLITUDE. 


NALTERABLY beautiful and calm, 
raf Thy patient, earnest eyes make fair the nig 
^ Where walk thy lovers, in their tranquil ligi 
Drinking in strength, against the time to arn 
O solitude ! I, who have known thy charm, 

But left thy love, now worsted in the fight, 

Come to^be healed and strengthened in thy might, 


To walk and talk with thee till grief grows c.alm 
Oh ! speak to me, and tench me as of yore, 
f)itt of the seaiixl mysteries of thy lore, 

Teach me to smile on ills that men call fate ; 
And, with the resolution that must win, 

Give me that grace that marks thy lovers kin, 
The patient majesty of those who wait. 


Wir.KRKD B. WOOIXAM, B.A. 
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TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


1.—MY NERVOUS PATIENT. 

JMiaA LEFT my carriage at Uie lodge gate, 
instead of going in and right up to 
the hall door, as usual. 1 told my 
man to drive slowly up to Mrs. Smith’s, 
deliver a message which 1 gave him, 
then return, and wait for me. 

This done, I entered the grounds, and walked some¬ 
what wearily up the long winding avenue, for 1 was 
going to see a case that I had very little pleasure in, 
and that 1 had never derived much comfort from at¬ 
tending. Had I been in a mood to enjoy the beauties 
of nature and art, I had an excellent opportunity, for 
both were heie combined to render all the surround¬ 
ings of Thibet. House as pleasant and delightful as a 
poet’s dream. 

Thibet House is in the country, though not very far 
removed from the City, and 1 could very easily ap¬ 
propriate a column ortwo of the Magazine to a cursory 
description of its gardens, shrubberies, its lawns and 
rockeries and roseries. This is not my purpose, how¬ 
ever. Suffice it to say that inside and out there is 
everything about the old place calculated to make one 
happy and contented with the world. 

Alas ! though, happiness cometh not from without, 
but from within. 1 had this truth to learn on that 
particular da.y, if I had never learned it before. 

Mr. Montgomery was hardly a patient to my liking. 
[N.B.- It may be as well to mention licre that in this 
series 1 shall give the real names of'neUher pktccs nor 
persons. To do so would be obviously unfair. Tlie 
reader may rely upon facts, howcvci*.] No, Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery was not a patient to my liking. He was not 
what one might call a satisfactory patient, and 1 was 
getting tired of him. I do not think it was through 
any fault of iny own that he wa."; not progressing 
favourably. I did all I could for him iu the way of 
adv ice and medicine, but now, at the end of six months, 

1 felt that, thuugli he cmild well enough alTord to p.iy 
my bills, 1 was taking his money for nothing. 

1 had another cause for being somewhat weary and 
discontented to-day : 1 had been up most of the night, 
and late hours are not conducive to serenity of temper 
during the day that succeeds them. Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery’s private sitting-room was in a corner of the 
house, with a large French window overlooking the 
lawn and shrubbery. He was at the window, and saw 
me coming along and making my w.ay towards the 
hall door. Perhaps he had been watching for me, for 
he opened the casement and ran down the steps to 
welcome me. ,• 

“ Goodness, doctor! ” he exclaimed, as we shook 
hands; “ you are not walking, are you ? you arc 
surely never walking! ” 1 assured him I was, but 
admitted that my brougham was not a very long 
way off. 

“ Come in, anyhow,” he said. “ Come in, come 
in,” 


“ It is a lovely spring morning,” 1 remarked,linger¬ 
ing on the lawn and gazing around me. Some parts of 
the lawn were all ablaze with snowdrops and crocuses, 
and it was quite a treat to sec the dewy primroses 
peeping out from under the sheltering rhododendrons 
and laurels. 

‘‘Ycb, It IS a fine day; but come in,’’ he said, “It is 
raw and cold.” 

“ On the contraiy,” I replied—for 1 just felt in tin- 
mood to contradict him- “ it is deliciously mild and 
balmy, and if you feel cold, it is because your blood is 
thin, and not sufficiently aerated. If you went out evcr\ 
day and kept yourself out for hours, as I wish you to 
do, )oii would not find it cold, I can assure you.” 

“And that is precisely what 1 mean to do,” he said, 
“ as soon as the weather gets a little more settled, and 
these terrible spring winds cease to blow. Come in.” 

We entered. lie was about to close the window 
when 1 said — 

“No, my friend; don’t let us banish‘the ozone. 
You and 1 both need it, for I’ve been up all night with 
a bothering case.” 

“ ^’es,” he said ; “ and you look pale.” 

“ And you : how do you feel ? ’’ 

“Just a little return of my old foe the ague last 
evening, but 1 think I banished that by taking a goiKl 
night-cap, putting my feet in hot mustard .and water, 
and having an extra covering on tiic bed. Feel flying 
pains all over me to-day—rheumatism, I su[)pose— 
some slight fulness in the head too, hands hoi, and 
eyeballs tender to the light. I hear that lever is 
about. I sincerely hope I’m not in for anything of 
that kind, doctor.” 

“ Put out your longue. Thanks. Let me feel your 
arm.” 

“Am 1 worsehe asked. “ No fever—eh ?” 

“ Night-cap fever,’’ I replied bluntly. “The flying 
pains you talk about have no existence except in your 
own imagination. Thai’s so, I assure you." 

“ Well, I dare say 1 shouldn't have taken the rfiight- 
cap.” 

“ No, I am sure you shouldn’t have. Far belter 
had you gone to bed a couple of hours after the slight 
but solid supper 1 ordered you, simply taking a bottle 
of seltzer water, with ten or fifteen grains of the bi¬ 
carbonate of soda in it. You would have slept then 
without tossing about.” 

My patient had not, to outward appearance, the 
diathesis of a nervous man, but he was really so. He 
was not strong-looking, being somewhat pale, but he 
seldom looked anxious, and he was in fairly good con¬ 
dition : height about five feet eight, age nearly forty. 

“ That is the worst of it,” he had more than once 
told me confidentially; “ none of my friends will give 
me credit for being ill.” 

He had enjoyed the pleasures of the world to some 
considerable extent when a younger man, and liad 
travelled a good deal abroad, but had never ^en really 
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intemperate, either in eating or drinking. 1 know tliat 
he would have told me of it had be been so, for he 
kept no secrets from his medical adviser. But idle* 
ness w'as his besetting sin. I do not know that for the 
six months previous to the day on which we had the 
serious talk which forms the subject of this paper he 
had done anything else but read. He reads the news¬ 
papers all the forenoon, and books, books, books all 
the remainder of the d.ay, and often, I believe, late into 
die night. 

“ Well, doctor,” my patient said to-day, “ I’ve taken 
all your medicine, and 1 don’t feel one whit the 
better.” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ you've taken all my medicine 
you are very good at t^ing physic—but had you taken 
my advice as well in other and hygienic matters, 1 
would not have been sorry had you thrown the medi¬ 
cine to die dogs.” 

“Do you say so?” he exclaimed. “Now, I’ll tell 
you exactly how I feel-” 

I certainly do not mean to plague my readers with a 
detail of my patient’s symptoms, real and imaginary. 
I had to listen to them, and did so most patiently, 
although probably a great deal of what he said went in 
at one ear and out at the other. 1 sat silent for some 
time after he had finished. 

He looked at me somewhat anxiously, then got up. 
and walked about the room for a few minutes, and 
finally rc-seated himself. 

“ You are unusually quiet, doctor,” he said .it last, 
in an earnest lone of voice. “Yon don’t think 
there is anything vny serious the matter with me 
to-day ?” 

“ I think the very worst,’’ I said solemnly, and pro- 
bal)ly some miglit say mischievously, but I liad only 
the good intention of thoroughly rousing him ; even if 
it caused him to call in another medical man, I felt 
1 should not be sorry. 

“ Your heart is affected! ” 

This was no exaggerated statement, for it is always 
the case in nervousness or in nervous debility that the 
heart’s tone is lowered. Wc physicians call it func¬ 
tional disorder, to distinguish it from actual organic 
discaie. It should be remembered that the heart is a 
muscular organ, and as liable to be below or .ibovc par 
as the other muscles of the body ; nor, on the other 
hand, should it be forgotten that if nenousness 
becomes chronic in any patient, the heart itself is 
liable to become permanently affected, and life neces¬ 
sarily much shortened. This only shows us ihat a 
strenuous effort towards restoration of health should be 
at once made by any one suffering from the complaint 
w? are now considering—a complaint which, owing to 
the struggle for existence going on in our midst, is 
every day becoming more common. A cure, as may 
be gleaned from the conversation that follows, is not to 
be looked for from medicine alone, although tonics 
and alteratives are of great use, but from strict ad¬ 
herence to the rules of hygiene,//ywrt/ and mental. 

“ You cannot mean it! ” 

“ It is my duty to tell you so, and I do mean it.’’ 

“Oh, doctor I’’ he gasped, seizing me by the arm 
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above the wrist, with a grip tliat spoke volumes for 
the strength of his voJunt.iry muscles, at all events 
—“Oh, doctor ! —you — do not mean to s.iy I am — 
going to—to—to die ? ” 

“ We must all die.” 

“ Oh : this is awful! this is terrible! ” he cried. 

He pzed around him in a semi-dazed, IxiwiUlered 
way, as if beseeching the very chairs and sofas, and 
the pictures on the walls, to step in .and save him 
from the inevitable. 

“ I have often," he said slowly, at last -and there 
were sweat-drops on his brow1 have often said 1 
wished to die and be done with it all, to die and be at 
peace, but 1 did not think it would come so soon, and 
come thus. Say, say you are but joking, doctor.” 

“ 1 never joke,” 1 replied, “on so serious a matter as 
disease. But 1 have not said you were soon to die. 
That you are in danger—in real danger 1 cannot 
conceal from you. Hope I can, or could, give you, if 
you would but follow my advice. If you do not do so, 
I would infinitely prefer your calling in another p!i\si- 
cian, for I can do no more to save you.” 

“ Do not you give me up, doctor. Your advice has 
always seemed to roe so different from that of an\ one 
else. You make things so plain to me.” 

“Do I? Thanks. But what of it if that advice is 
not taken? Might I not as well talk to the cat there 
on the hearth-rug ? You have every advanbige in life ; 
your existence might be a very liappy one, if you had 
—excuse me—any method in your madness, if you 
were not entirely a slave to your own feelings, 
whether real or imaginary-and they arc more often 
the latter than the former. There are tens of thou¬ 
sands ill these islands suffering from nervousness, with 
functional disease of the heart, that have not half the 
chances of getting well that you have, although there 
is really no case that ever 1 met with that cannot be 
either cured or alleviated by attention to diet, avoid¬ 
ance of stimulants, the daily use of bath and friction 
with rough towels and flvsh-brush, unlimited exercise 
in tlie open air, whether the weather be wet or dr\, cold 
or hot, and pleasant society. Mixing with ple.is.uit 
Society is one of the very best means for the cure of 
nervousness. It takes one for the time l)eing quite 
out of one’s self, quite away from one’s troubles and 
aches. It must, however, never be excidny; society, for 
this sends the blood to the head, and injures tlie very 
foundation of nerve-power. What do you toil nu ? 
You never take stimulants to excess? I doubt it; for 
tea. if too much indulged in, is a dangerous stimulani, 
and so is coffee. .A cup of milk that has been boded 
and allowed to cool would often do far more good ifi.m 
tea. Tca»drinking grows on one, and assuredly, when 
it docs so, it shatters the nerves as irremediably as 
does wine, or even spirits.” 

Reader, a week after I had tlu* above talk with my 
nervous patient, I had the satisf.iction of seeing him 
out of doors working in his garden ; a month after this 
he was in every way a new man ; and a still greater 
treat was in store for me, for in less than six months 
more 1 had the extreme s.itisfaction of being a kindly- 
welcomed guest at his Weuliinc. 
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‘'FAINT HEART NE’ER WON FAIR LADY.” 

BV ULLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 

' To this Story was awastleU the Prbeof Five Pounds, offered by the Editor of CASscLt-'e Macazcms for the bt't Story 
illustracins .tny well-known Proverb or Pi^Ur Saying. 


HAT of last year’s fashion !” 

“ Hut her eyes were like grey 
stars,” 

“ And her manner dreadfully 
quick and decided.” 

“ Uriglit and sparkling, I 
should call it.’’ 

‘•My dear Richard, you are 
really aljsiird ! The girl is a 
hospital nurse, and what woman with any ri-finement 
or delicacy would lake up such a profession as that ? 
It shows she can’t be nice.” 

“ I-adics do such things now-a-days”- less dctiaiitly. 

Now you know jou’iv onlysaying so because she's 
pretty. Of course ladies do queer things now-a-days, 
but tbal doesn’t excuse an unwonmnly feeling. Be¬ 
sides, she’s only a solicitor’s daughter. 1 shan’t ask 
mamma to call” 

‘‘ But don’t you think common civility-" 

“No, I don’t. She’s only staying at the Rectory, 
and we’re not forced to call on etery one’s friend-s. 
Besides, Captain Hardwickc is expected home, and it 
would make it awkward. What would one of Lord 
Belmont’s people say if we asked them to meet a girl 
like Mi'S Travers?” 

“ All the same, she’s as pretty and ladylike as any 
one I ever met in these parts.” 

“ Very likely, but she's not in our set. Now, 
Richard, if you say any more, I shall begin to think 
you’ie falling in love with her, if the idea is not loo 
absurd.” 

But Richard had closed the drawing-room door upon 
his six sisters' languid voices, and was half-way across 
the wide lawn with its brilliant parterres of summer 
flowers. Poor Richard Allerdycc ! only son of the 
richest banker in Cheliowdean, people of good family, 
but with just that uncertainty of social position which 
made them afraidof overstepping any boundaries, rather 
gratified at being on intimate terms with Lord Belmont 
and the liardwickes, he was of divided mind this 
summer afternoon. He had been greatly taken by that 
sweet face and slight figure in the Rectory pew last 
Sunday ; was sensible of a thrill of more than civil 
interest when he met their owner walking home with 
the good old rector after service, and was introduced to 

Miss Travers,” while the eyes “ like grey stais ” were 
suddenly raised to his ; and he h.ad ever since spent a 
laiger portion of his time than was strictly needful in 
■walking past the Rectory's rose-covered garden gate. 
But, on the other side, his sisters’ words had certainly 
struck home. 

Brought up, as all the AHerdyces were, like hot-house 
plants, sheltered from every breath of frosty air, it was 
floi strange that Richard at fivc-and-twenty, though a 
i>% burly.enoiigh young Englishman to look at, was 


but little of a man in mind or heart. Knowledge of 
the world had been carefully kept from him, as from 
his sisters, lest they should learn evil; but their very 
ignorance had cost them the loss of power to choose 
between evil and good, and had given them weak pre¬ 
judices and conceited opinionativqncss, instead of a 
mind able to discern and prefer the right. 

Richard’s handsome face was overcast as he swung 
out of the lodge gates, and down the road. Miss 
Travers a hospital nurse! certainly it was a shock. 
Not only did it seem to him unwomanly for a woman to 
W'ork at all, but infinitely more so to do menial work. 
And then the awful thought of what his mother and 
sisters would say, were they .asked to receive a hospital 
nurse as his future wife ! For it had gone as far as 
that in Richard’s susceptible mind, even in these three 
short days. All at once his thoughts broke off as 
Miss Travers herself, sweet and bright as ever, in her 
black dress, came out from the Rectory gate, the great 
Rectory mastiff pacing behind her. 

Now Richard s own collie was at his master’s heels, 
and there was a border feud of long standing between 
those two faithful followers, Tiiere was one angry 
growl, a heavy rush, a thud, and then a brown body 
and a black rolled together in the dust in a manner 
suggestive of a dog’s funeral on one side or the other. 
Richard, wlio was actually staggered by the suddenness 
of it all, could not for a moment regain liis senses ; 
and when he did, it was to find Miss Travers, both 
white hands locked in the hair of RoIIo’s shaggy neck, 
pulling him from his foe with all her strength, and 
calling to “Mr. Allcrdyce” io“talm hold of his dog 
and pull him off,” 

She was being whirled round in the cloud of dust by 
the frantic w.ihzcrs before Richard could quite settle 
where to “ take hold,” but that task was performed for 
him by a gentleman in tweed knickerbockers, who 
started out of the “White Hart.” a few yards away, and 
ran to the rescue. Between Miss Travers and him¬ 
self the combatants were separated, each carrj’ing 
away a few fragments of the other’s person ; and Miss 
Travers, flushed, panting, covered with dust, but liwik- 
ing lovelier than Ruhard had ever seen woman look 
before, sank back ag:.’nst the Rectory wall and tried to 
laugh. The stranger hfled his hat, looking straight at 
her with a pair of piercing brown eyes. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Travers !” he said, in rather an 
offhand manner, “butthat was about as rash a thing 
as any one could possibly do. The dogs might both 
have turned on you and bitten you badly ” 

“Thank you, Capt.iin Hardwickc, I had not the least 
fear," was her only response, given with a little 
haughtiness; and tlic gciuleman, with a nod to 
Richard, turned and strode away as rapidly as he had 
come. 
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“ Miss Travers I are you hurt ? ” Richard was able 
to articulate at last. “You.never should have done 
a thing like that; Hardwicke was right; it was awfully 
rash ! By the way, you know Itardwicke ? ” 

“ No, I’m not hurt a bit.” The wonderful grey eyes 
were dancing with fun now. “ Don’t scold me, please ; 
1 know it was a silly thing to do, but 1 didn’t stop to 
think. Pray don't look so horrihed ! ” 

“ But if you had been bitten! ’’ 

“Well, I w-'sn’t” And her face dimpled with a 
friendly smile at his shocked look. 

“But you know Hardwicke.^” he persisted, unable 
to get over his surprise in tliat quarter. 

“ Oh, yes.” Her face grew cold instantly. “Captain 
Hardwicke was in hospital with an accident some 
months ago—my hospital. I had charge of him there, 
that’s all” And she pulled a ruse so sharply from the 
hedge, that it fell to pieces in her hands. 

“Look there !” she laughed, showering the petals 
on ihe ground before lier; “let us cover over the battle¬ 
field with flowers,” and she laughed again. 

Richard went home more tiiuiighcful than ever. 
Surely this woman was a novel thing in his experience 
of men and manners. She acted with the skill and 
daring of a man; and yet he would rather not think 
what his sisters’ faces would be like had they but seen 
it! Was it actually lady-like? or should she not rather 
have fled from the scene of conflict, or even have 
screamed and fainted ? To be sure, she had looked as 
beautiful as an avenging Amazon; but was it quite 
correct conduct for a girl ? And Captain Hardwicke’s 
manner, so abrupt and dictatorial; he seemed to show 
her the diflcrence in social position between a noble¬ 
man's nephew and a hospital nurse. It must have 
been an awkward meeting, as his sisters had said. 
And then a cold siiiver came over him, as he thought 
of Miss Travers introduced as Mrs. Richard Allcrdyce 
at Belmont Castle, and Captain Hardwicke's stony 
stare of surprise. And yet—and yet—she was so 
beautiful 

Nearly three weeks liad passed since the dog 
episode, and Richard’s courage still wavered in the 
balance. He had grown to know Miss Travers well 
in those three weeks, and to know Iter well was but to 
love her better. Tlicre was never a woman so sweet, 
so clever, so sympathetic, so beautiful - he was cer¬ 
tain of that—no woman he more ardently longed to 
have for his own; and yet—and yet! That terrible 
strength of character. profession, that lack of 
pedigree! Only last night, in the moonlit Rectory 
garden, he had almost flung all prudence to the winds, 
she had been so dangerously, fatally sweet (she was 
always especially kind to him), but he reeled back 
from the gulf just in time when she mentioned 
casually, without a change of vdice or countenance, 
that she bad an uncle who was a chemist in Rochester. 
“A chemist I Shades of my ancestors, protect me !” 
Richard recoiled again as he thought of it, and 
fanded Hardwicke's look if he could have heard her. 
For Capbun Hardwicke was still at the “ White Hart,” 
and perhaps his presence, and the atmosphere of 
exalted society about him, had been one of Richard's 


restraining though unconscious influences. Now, as 
he slowly worked his way up the steepest bill in the 
neighbourhood, on his new tricycle, he was pondering 
the old question in his mind. Could be take the fatal 
plunge, or was it too costly ? 

A trim graceful figure on the road before him, as at 
last he gained the summit, drove all else to the four 
winds und in an inslant he had overtaken the object 
of his cogitations, and sprung to the ground beside 
her. 

•• Mr. Allcrdyce ! ’’ she said, turning with her own 
bright look to shake hands; “how like a ghost you 
stole upon me! Oh, 1 sec, It was on a tricycle, and 
wlut a beauty ! Do let me look at it.” And Richard, 
nothing loth, began to display his new toy—a per¬ 
fect thing in build and finish—the Allerdyces' 
possessions always were tlic most perfect of their 
kind. 

He began to explain It to. her, forgetting all about 
the chemist uncle, but she interrupted him. 

“ Yes, 1 know all about them, thanks. I see, it is 
a regular bit of perfection. I should so like to try it, 
may I ? ” 

Once more Richard was dumb with surprise. A 
lady on a tricycle was as yet an unheard-of thing in 
rustic Chcllowdean, and it seemed an outrageous 
idea to him. 

“ I really don’t think you could,” he faltered. “ Mv 
sisters never have done such a thing.’’ 

“ Your sisters ? oh, perhaps not,” with a little smile 
at the idea. “ But 1 am quite used to tricycles. 1 
ride one whenever I can gel a chance.” 

Further blow for Richard; but there was no knowing 
how to refuse her, and he stood aside. Site look her 
place like one who was thoroughly used to tricycles, 
and he could not but admit she adorned lier position. 

“ What a delicious hill to run down ! ” she said with 
a happy Int o laugh, as she placed her dainty feet 
on the treadles. “ 1 really must try it.” 

“Fay, jray don’t attempt it I” was Richard s 
horrified remonstrance, for the hill stretched down 
even more abruptly than or. the side he l-,ad ascended, 
and near the bottom there was a sudden sharp turn, 
with ihc railway line ranning just below—the nastiest 
bit ol road for miles around. Fcrlups even Agatha 
Travers would have hesitated to hazairi it, had il^ not 
been for the consternation in Richard’s face. 

“Mr. Allcrdyce, you are faint-hearted," she said 
gaily, a'! she started on her downward course—a little 
more rapidly than she had at first intended, but 
Richard’s new tricycle ran smoothly. His heart was 
in his mouth, as the country folk say, as she began to 
glide rapidly oif. She turned her head, and flashed 
back a merry defiance. “ My uncle, the chemist at 

Rochester, used to say”-Then the wicked sparkle 

faded suddenly, and she called quick and clear, “ Can 
you stop me, please ? The break is stilT; f can’t make 
it work ; it’s running away.” ^ 

Poor Richard of the faint heart! it seemed to die 
within him. The next second he had darted forward, 
but it was just one second too late. The check she 
had been able to put on the heavy machine with the 
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treadles ceased to keep it back, and faster and faster saw the puff of snow-white smoke from the hill-side, 
it tore down the perilous road. that told them the evening express was out of the 

In all his life to come, Richard will never know tunnel, and thundering down that very bit of line, 
any minute so long as that next, while the straight It all flashed over Ag.itha in one rush: would the 



" ‘WHAT A DEUCIOUS HILL TO KUN DOWN .... 1 RE.VLLY MUST TKV ir‘" (/». I48J. 


^ight figure flying through space seemed to swim fall kill her, or would it be the train ? it must be one 
stoo^ *”***”* knocked together as he or the other: the next second or two would setUe 

that; and a swift prayer was on her lips, but what she 
n, on-~faster, faster ! she managed somehow to never quite knew ; for even a» she breathed it, some 
tt, ii something in brown tweed knickerbockers 

e middle of the road; but the mad pace grow aiore hurled itself over the road-sidc stile before her, a 
cspemie. She could never turn that fatal corner by stout stick darted into itie flj'ing wheel, and with one 

t e rai yay embankment; over it she must go. And quick swerve the tricycle crashed into the ditch, and 

t was just then that Richard and she both together lay there, a confused mass of spinning sookes and 
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mutilated tires, while Agatha flew out from its midst 
like a ball, and alighted on a grassy bank a yard or 
two away; and the express rushed past with a wild 
yell on the line just below, and vanished round a sharp 
curve that matched the roiid above it. 

Then, and then alone, did Richard's legs regain 
their power of motion ; and he set off as fast as‘ they 
could carry him to where the little black figure lay. 
Somehow it took longer to run down that hill than the 
last descent would have led one to think; for when 
Richard, panting and breathless, reached the scene 
of the accident, the little black figure, very much out 
of its usual trim neatness, was seated on the grassy 
tangle that broke her fall, busily binding up with her 
own small handkerchief a deep gash in the hand of 
the knickerbockcred person who knelt at her side. 
It was a very pale face that looked up at Richard’s, 
with the sort of awe that any human creature must 
wear who has Just been face to face with death; but 
her great grey eyes had a wonderful shining light in 
them. 

‘‘ The poor tricycle! ” she said ; " I am so sorry. 
Is it very badly hurt” And, in the fervour of his 
relief and gladness, Richard could find woids for 
nothing but— ■ 

“ Bother the tricycle ! ” 

He was ready enough to say something, how- 
ever, presently, when he found himself obliged to sloji 
and sec its remains decently cared for, while Captain 
Hardwickc took charge of Miss Travers’ return to the 
Rectory. She said she was none ilie worse for licr 
fall, but perhaps she was a little shaken ; but Captain 
Hardwicke kindly offered her his arm, and she took it. 
Richard hurried after them before long, his whole 
heart aglow. That awful jninute this afternoon had 
taught him that life without Agatha Travers would 
seem a poor and worthless thing, w«« she a factory, 
girl. He hurried after tliem, therefore, and came in 


sight of the Rectory gate as two hands, one very 
neatly bandaged, unclasped over it, and a small dark 
head raised itself swiftly from a brown tweed shoulder, 
where it scented to have been resting. 

“ Good gracious! ” was all Richard could utter, 
as Agatha vanished, and Captain Hardwicke, looking 
odiously radiant, sauntered towards him. 

“ Ah, Allcrdycc, old fellow, caught us, have you ? 
Then I may as well tell you all my tremendous good 
luck at once, and take your congratulations. Perhaps 
you’ve heard how Miss Travers’ nursing saveil my life 
last year, and when of course I fell in love with her, 
as who wouldn’t ? She would have it, it was only 
gratitude, and refused to let me make what she called 
a misalliance, just because there’.? that brute of a title 
coming to me some day. 1 told her I thought all that 
rubbish was obsolete, and offered to drop the title 
altogether if .she liked ; but nothing would do, and we 
parted rather out of temper. 1 heard she was down 
here, and ran down to sec my uncle, hoping he would 
talk her over, but I began to think it was no use. And, 
do you know, 1 was frantically jealous of you, old 
fellow ! I saw she likctl you, and I almost believe you 
could have cut me out, early in the day, if you’d had 
the pluck to try, she was so set against me But to-day 
has made it all right, and she thinks I’ve saved hci 
life this time, so we’re quits. Well, old man, am 1 not 
the luckiest man alive?” 

“But—but—” stammered the wretched Ricliard, 

“ surely, her family ! ” 

“ Slie’s an orphan. Oh, I see what you mean ; she 
told me slie had been shocking you with an uncle 
who’s a chemist, or a butcher, or goodness knows what. 
Bah ! 1 should think the mere fact of being a hospital 
nurse was a patent of nobility to any woman. Bui if 
my little girl were a beggar-maiden she would still be 
a real princess. God bless her! ” 

And Richard’s groan may have been an assent. 


DISHES 01' HARICOT BEANS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OK ‘‘HOW WE MANAOKD l)UR WEDDING RREAKFAST,” FTC. 


y KFOKE 1 give any instructions as to the 
preparation of the numerous nourishing 
dishes that may be made from haricot 
beans, I will mention one or two common 
errors which need correcting. In ordinarv' 
directions as to the boiling, it is usually recom¬ 
mended to “boil the beaus until tender, drain 
and serve;” vague and misleading, to say the 
least, for it would be quite as sensible to make good 
beef tea and throw the liquor away, giving the patient 
the dried-up, non-nutritious meat. Again, one is fre¬ 
quently advised to add to a pound of beans, after 
boiling, four or six ounces of butter ; and it has often 
occurred to me that this item alone may have tic- 
terred many from making trial of a dish of beans, for 
it is a fact that they are comparatively little used— 


at any rate, they are far less appreciated than they 
deserve to be, 

In the hope, tliereforc, that some of my readers 
may be induced to give their families a dish at 
once cheap, tasty, and nourishing (the beans, being 
so rich in carbonaceous matter, are among the best 
vegetables for cold weather), I submit a few reliable 
recipes. I would suggest that the beans be purchased 
at a trustworthy shop, and, when a good kino has been 
secured, a stock laid in, and kept excluded from the 
air. As a rule, the small ones are nicest in colour 
and flavour, but they var)' much in quality and time 
required for cooking ; some will take three or four 
hours to boil, others may be done in far less time. 

They will need soaking for ten or twelve hours, in 
cold wjiter to which a bit of soda the size o[ a bean 
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has been added; this water should be drained off, 
tc^cihcr with any beans that float. To boil them, they 
should be put into a slcwpan, and jusi covered with 
cold water, with the addition of a tiny bit of soda, and 
an ounce of dripping, fat meat, or bacon, to a pound 
of beans. They must be brought very slowly to the 
boil—this is a step on the road to success—and 
simmered until tender, and, if required, a liltlc cold 
water may be added during the cooking, but there 
should be none to drain off when they arc done. Salt 
should never be put in until they are quite soft; if 
added at first, it lends to harden them ; §nd if touched 
with an iron spoon tliey shrivel; a wooden one is best. 
This is the plainest and cheapest mode of boiling the 
vegetable ; stock may be used instead of water, to the 
great imjirovemcnt of the bears; an onion chopped 
and boiled «ith them will be liked by some, though J 
prefer cliojiped parsley or a pinch of sage. 

A dish by no means to be despised is one of beans 
and fried ham, the iat from the pan to be poured over 
just before they are dished. 

Hy rubbing boiled beans through a coarse sieve, or 
colander, and adding, when they have nxiled a little, 
two eggs to half a pound, tiien filling a gn-nsed basin 
with the niixUire, and steaming for an liour, an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for jieas-piiddiiig is obtained. If any 
is lett, It will be relished if thinly sliced and fiied. 
Cold boiled beans m.iy always lie fried—they are 
delicious; a sprinkling of herbs .uid pepper to taste 
must be .idded. 

A well-known authority on vegelari.in diet reeoni- 
mends Hurkot Tea to foiivalesccnts. The beans are 
to be cooked for about ten hours in a sleu -jar in a very 
slow oven, in the proportion of .a pint of beans to tlirec 
of cold water; the liquor should be sliained off, and 
served with toasted bread. Equal pans of haricot te.a 
and beef tea will furnish an agreeable .and niitriliotis 
meal for an invalid. 

Two sturdy boys of my .'ircpiaintance are fed twice 
or thrice weekly on Jlarieof Ti'rridi^e ;it breakfast. 
The beans ;ire boiled over-night as in my fir'-t recipe, 
rubbed through a sieve wliilc hot, diluted with milk, 
and a little sugar added, so a boil up in (he morning 
is all it needs. Sometimes, by way of variety, stock is 
used instead of milk. l-csl any fight shy of the trouble 
in preparing this substantial meal, I may say that in 
cold weather sufficient may be cooked for three or 
four days; all can be rubbed through together, and the 
milk added as required. 

1 tasted recently a very nice purc^e served with 
boiled mutton ; it consisted of onion sauce, and hari¬ 
cot beans finely iiiaslied with milk; all mixed well 
together. • 

Haruol Curry is a good winter dish; the beans 
should be cooked in stock, nicely flavoured, and 
seasoned with curry powder or paste to suit the p dale, 
and a fried onion and apple, both finely chopped, 
stirred in llie last quarter of an hour ; a spoonful of 
gravy will improve this. 
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Baked Beans are very delicious; after Ixiiling, they 
should be put into a greased tin or dish, and the top of 
the beans covered with bus of butter or dripping, and 
bread-crumbs. Ten or fifteen minutes in a good oven 
will brown the surface. 

Beans d la Mailre d^Hotcl,in%i boiled in the usual 
wayT require two ounces of butter, a table-s|>oonfiil of 
chopped p.'irsley, salt, pepper, and a grating of nutmeg, 
together with an egg and a quartiT of a jnnt of hot 
mdk to each pound of beans, stirred in a minute or 
two before serving. This will furnish a separate rourse 
at the dinner-table. 

Cold beans form an excellent b.vsis for a winter 
salad, the oil in the dressing supplying the one clement 
which they lack, save in a very small proportion. 1 
prefer the addition of boiled beetroot, potHloe^, celery, 
or Spanish onions, to a salad of beans alone. \'megar, 
oil, salt, pepper, and a pinch of sugar, and a little 
mustard, arc the only necessaries for the dressing, 
though a spoonful of cream greatly improves it. 

Lastly, there need be no difficulty in supplying ^thc 
family with good soup at small cost, if a supply of 
haricot Ijcans be at hand. A brown soup may be 
made fiom the liquor in which a piece of beef, or 
tongue, ot an ox-clicek has been cooked, or a white 
soup from the pot liquor from vc-al, mutton, poultry, 
&c.; and when fresh vegetables are put in with the 
beans, it will be found a great improvement to the 
flavour of the soup if these arc fried brown for brown 
soups, and stewed, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“ allowed to sweat ” in a little butter or dripping, for 
the white soup. Ky tliese means the full flavour of the 
vegetables will be developed far more than if cold 
w.'ilcr were poured on them in the ordinary way. The 
fill from the fr)ing or “sweating” can easily be re¬ 
moved during the cooking; a spoonful of cold wiitcr 
will “ throw it up.” 

About Haifa pint of beans to a quart of stock, if no 
otliei vegetables are added—if there are, fewer beans in 
proportion—will be the right consistency for a cold 
weather soup. After it has bCen rubbed through a 
coarse sieve and returned to the saucep.an. any flavour¬ 
ing, such as sauce or ketchup, with seasoning to t.iste, 
can be added ; curry powder gives variety. When a 
rich soup is required, good stock or “meat extnict ” 
can be added, but for ordinary family dinners it will 
not need it 

A mixture of beans and potatoes will furnish a nice 
soup for children ; some milk .sliould be sliired in just 
before serving. Any of the white kinds ni.iv rceeivc the 
addition of milk with :idv,miage, or better still, a little 
cream ; this ronverts a homely soup into a delicious 
purde. if care be taken in rubbing llie beans w'cll 
thiough the sieve after thoroughly boiling them ; and 
when >.ream i.s not at li.ind, the yolk of an egg or two 
will answer the purpose : but they must be well l>caten 
in, the last thing ; ^/thc fire is beM, so as to insure the 
soup not boiling .iflcrwards. Serve squares of toasted 
or fried bread •U'Hh, not in, any soup. 
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MODELLING IN CLAY AS A REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 


MODELLING in clay is be. 
coming' gradually recog¬ 
nised as being one of ilic 
best preparations for an ar¬ 
tist's work. 

Modelling, and drawing 
from casts, are two of the 
greatest aids in acfiuiring an 
idea of definite form and 
outline, combined with deli¬ 
cacy of finish. It requires an 
^ ^ artisl’.s supple hand and a 

wOMj’Asc luR iiLASLuiNG. str.iiglit cyc to do it well, but 


to all those who think of taking up Art, either as a 
profession or as a recreation, modelling in clay will be 
found to possess great advantages over free-hand 
drawing and mere studies in shade. 

Quickness of perception of form, and accuracy of 
eye, arc chielly re(|uired, rather than great talent. 

The clay properly prepared can be obtained from 
Lechcrtier, IJarbe, and Co., or through any artists’ 
colounnan. 

The tools are by no means expensive: a scooper 
and two or three difTcrcnlly shaped scrapers will be all 
that are required, “ supple hands,” as our Italian master 
jaicl, being the chief requisite. It was marvellous 
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how, with just a turn of the thumb, he would make an 
ill-shcipcd model into a sliapely one. borne of the 
best stmlents chiefly used their hand-s in iiiodelling, 
and the tools only for the finer work. Wc give an 
illustration of the principal tools necessary for modeU 
Img on the next page. 

My (irsit day’s work in the Modelling Class was 
spent in modelling some ivy leaves—foliage, flowers, 
and fruit being considered the easiest studies to begin 
upon. 

Having fixed upon my subject, I kneaded and 
moistened the clay, and placed n lun»p of it, rather 
larger than the required size, on my drawing-board. 

1 then placed it on the easel, fastening it by means of 
tacks, and it was ready to begin upon. 1 roughly 
measured the model with the compasses, and slightly 
sketched in the leaves with charcoal. 

The surrounding edges liad to be worked off, in 
order to give a sharp outline. 1 then set to work at 
die delicate veins of the leaves. 

The work, as people say, seemed “ to grow under 
my hand,” and it was quite a plcusant change of 
occupjilion, after silting so many hours over my free¬ 
hand dr.iwmg. 

The loasler praised my first attempt, much to my 
cncour;igcment; and on the next moilellnig afternoon 
i tried a study in “eyes.” The students were well 
supplied with excellent studies of hands, feet, noses, 
mouths, cars, and eyes, in order that they might })er- 
lect tltemsclves in each detail before beginning 
heads. 

I was very glad when I was ailoive 1 to begin my 
first head ; it was that of a sleeping infant, and after 
that larger heads and busts followed. These large 
studies of heads 1 also copied in chalk, in order to 
perfect myself in shading before taking up painting, 
and to avoid the error of so many amateur artists 



who begin to paint before they can draw. There 
were plenty of models of trees, animals, .and busts 
m the studio, so that we had no lack of examples. 

It must be borne in mind that the clay is to be kept 
damp, and on putting away the model for the day it 
should be moistened, to prevent its cracking, and a 
damp cloth or flannel spread over it. When quite 
finished the models are sent to be cast in plaster-oi- 
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Paris. This is rather an expensive process, and 
therefore many artists learn to cast their own. 

When once cast, a good price may be obtained 
for even small models—half a guinea for a little 


The work can easily be done at home, provideil there 
is a room which can be used as a studio ; and tltc out* 
lay is very small, the tools being so few in number. 
A three-legged stool for modelling figure.?, or an easel 



bird, and of course a great deal more for busts, 
figures, and animals, which always command a good 
side. 

Modelling in clay is decidedly a profitable branch 
of women’s work ; and as so few excel in model¬ 
ling, compared with the lai^e number of those who 
paint on china, crystolcum, &c., it is a field in which 
there is at present no excessive competition. 


for flowers and fruit, is necessary. In the former case 
the artist stands, in the latter a high stool can be 
used. The clay is not expensive, but it should be 
bought properly prepared, and must be kept damp, in 
.a cool place, and in a box free from air. 

Teria-cotta only requires to be burnt, it is modelled 
in ibc same w.iy as the clay, and well repays the 
trouble bestowed upon it. 


BY-PATHS OF COMMERCF,; RAGS, AND THF. TRADF. IN THEM. 


all llie by-paths of commerce per¬ 
haps none presents so many aspects 
as the rag trade. Ranging from the 
itinerant collector who scours the 
towns and villages in search of rags, 
bones, and bottles, to the mysterious 
“ merchant ” who is prepared to exe¬ 
cute an order for a hundred tons or so 
at a few hours’ notice, dealers in rags represent every 
shade of fortune. Scarcely less varied, too, are the 
commodities themselves. Thus, while some aic only fit 
for the dunghill, and, as a matter of fact, are sold for 
manure, others still have so much of their primitive 
value that they are dedicated to the manufacture 
of shoddy, and arc again m.-ide up into cloth. Linen 
rags, too, are of every (luality, and serve as raw 
material for all the varieties of paper from the finest 
note to the commonest brown. 

The rag trade is now one of huge dimensions. Not 
only our own, but almost every country is ransacked 
to keep up the supply. From China and Japan, 
Australia and all the colonics, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and from all the countries of the Con¬ 
tinent do huge cortsignments daily come to the 


London ILig Market, llic chief centre of the trade 

fur the rest of the civilised woiid. 

In view of such considerations as these it is not 
surprising that rags should be a staple of commerce. 
Nor is the cause far to seek. In spite of the fact 
that paper may be made of an infinite variety of 
materials, it may be taken as pr.ictically true that it 
cannot be made without rags. It seems, indeed, to be 
doubtful whether in this manufacture rags will ever 
be wliolly superseded; and it is to be expected that, 
in all countries in which paper is in demand, rags will 
long be at a premium. 

It is, indeed, only to be wondered at that the supply 
should' never fail. In England alone, for instance, not 
all the rags that can lie collected from ci'cry source 
would keep the nuillitudinous paper-mills occupied for 
long together, and we arc, to a large extent, dependent 
upon those that arc imported. Still, a vast number 
of people are wholly occupied in the various branches 
of this industry, for such it must be called. Who is 
not familiar with the peripatetic collector ? He takes 
various forms, .but never loses his unmistakable 
identity. In the metropolis he usually travels with 
a pony and cart, and makes rather a parade of his 
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Rags, and the Trade in them. 


callinjr. The crates for bottles, the baskets for bones, 
the barrel for liousc-hold waste, and the bags for rags, 
are all ostentatiously displayed. In the country, again, 
he often comes in the guise of a pedlar. In more ways 
than one the character is favourable to the exercise of 
his avoctitions. His licence acts as a passport ; and 
should a zealous police constable become suspicious, 
it often serves as a guarantee of respectability. To 
country serving-maids the olTor of a few trinkets or 
ribbons is almost irresistible; and here, too, it is 
to be feared that the supply of rags is inercased by 
illicit means. In this connection, indeed, the trade 
in rags has m.my a lesson for many people. These 
domestic scavengers contrive to earn a living out of 
other [K'ople’s leavings, and, for all their forlorn ap- 
|xvarance, are not so poverty-stricken as they would 
have us believe. Many people, indeed, would doubt¬ 
less be surprised if they could sec the contents of a 
rag-bag, and what a quantity of goo<i and serv^ecable 
material is consigned to that receptacle. 

The next stage through which rags pass is that of 
sorting, and this is usually done at the larger dealers’, 
who cither employ collectors or purchase from them. 
Sorting is not nearly so important a matter as it 
formerly was. Linen and cotton must, iiowever, of 
course be separated from woollen fabrics. 'I'hc 
stronger and Itetter sorts of each of them must again 
be divided, fur they fetch better prices, and arc ap¬ 
plicable to different uses. But the origiu.il distinction 
(according to whiteness) is, to a great extent, a thing 
of llie past. By the application of bleaching to mgs 
it is found that nearly every kind can be used for 
making the finest paper, and the consequences are 
that the value of the better and whiter kinds has 
greatly decreased, and much of the inferior foreign 
supply is cciually serviceable with those collected at 
home. Instead of realising as much as ^25 per ion, 
indeed, prices have fallen to a pietty uniform rale of 
from ;£i 7 to ;^iy per ton. The only advantage which 
the dealers in English rags still enjoy is in llic matter 
of freight. But this is, of course, a by no means 
unimportant item. 

Not the least noteworlliy fact in regard to the home 
supply of rags is that it is chiefly kept up from the 
jioorer districts. The trade, indeed, presents great 
dangers, and cases of infection having been Irans- 
miUed by means of rags arc by no means uncoinmon. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. Until the i.igs are 
(li&infeclcd--and this fiequcntly, if not uiiivcr.sally, 
does not take place until they reach the paper-mill 
and are subjected to the action of heal or chemicals— 
nothing i$ done to prevent their spreading contagion. 
It is, of course, to be expected that the collertnis who 
regularly visit the slums, .and purchase for .i few pence 
or halfpence the left-off rags of the degraded and the 
dirty, should, in their own interest, exercise some dis¬ 
cretion ; but the matter is one of such moment in its 
bearing upon the public health, that it ought not to be 
left to the chapter of accidents. In the case of hos¬ 
pitals and workhouse infirmaries it may bo reasonably 
concluded that every precaution is taken to disinfect 
clothing or bedding before it is disposed of; but there 


is much reason to fear that these precautions arc wholly 
neglected in private houses, and especially, though 
by no means exclusively, among the poorer classes. 

Beyond the rough-and-ready sorting which we have 
already pointed out, rags sehlom undergo any other 
process than that of compression into bales for the 
convenience of transport, before they pass into the 
hands of the merchants and shippers who supply the 
paper-mills and execute export orders, At this st.ige 
they come into the same category with imported rags, 
which usually arrive in this country in b.ilcs. These 
dealers have little or nothing to do with the rags them¬ 
selves, and often merely act as farlors between the 
consignors and the manufacturers, whether English or 
foreign. The rags arrive at the paper-mills, then, in 
the same state as they came into the hands of the 
large dealers. 'I'herc they are first dusted—a process 
which is very necessary, and which, of course, gets 
rid of a great deal of dirt. This is accomplislied b) 
placing them in large ryliiulricul sieves and beating 
them by m.Tchinery. 1 hey are then sorted and cut 
into shreds by hand, and it is this class of workers 
that is exposed to the greatest risk of infection. 
Sntallpox has, indeed, in several cases been officially 
traced to rags in paper-mills, and sever. 1 l instances of 
its occurrence are recorded. The various processes of 
boiling, treating with caustic lime, washing, bleaching, 
and final conversion into pulp, however, effectually 
remove any further danger of infection. Still, the 
danger, while it lasts, is sufficiently real to excite some 
•ipiirehension. 

Such is the usual course of business in this country 
in the case of linen and cotton rags. The earnings of 
the great majority of those engaged in it are, of course, 
very sm-ill Even (he collectors can make so little out 
of the r.igs they gather th:it it is very doubtful whether 
the occupation would be legitimately remunerative, 
and, as a ni.iUer of fact, the chief gainers by the 
dcm.iiid for this commodity arc the railway companies 
and carriers. 

In the case of w«ollcn rags a larger number of 
hands arc employed in preparing them for their final 
condition. A great many people are, for insl.ince, 
occupied m cutting out the sc.ims and button-holes of 
old cloth clothes, which has to be done before these 
are available for shoddy. These are called mongoe- 
cutters, and the prepared woollen mgs are known as 
mongoc. This is then disposed of to the shoddy 
manufacturer, who prepares if by subjecting it to high 
temper,ilure, and by c.irding and tearing it to shreds, 
for the use of the cloth manuf.tctiircr. With the ex¬ 
ception of the waste cuttings of mills, and tailors’ and 
dressmakers’ shops, the greater p.irt of the supply of 
woollen rags also comes from tlic pooicst p.irls of the 
town, or from abroad. A very coiiinion and dirty 
kind is, indeed, imported from ('.crinany, and sold to 
the Kent and Sussex hop-growers at about ^3 a ton, 
for the purpose of manure for the hop-g.irdens. Rags 
were foi'merl)' ver>’ largely used for making up flocks 
for mattresses, but they have been largely superseded 
by cotton-waste, which is imporicd in immense quan¬ 
tities from America, and forms idmost entirely the 
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beddii^f of the poorer classes It is, however, re¬ 
assuring to know that the processes through which 
the wool used for making these mattresses passes 
effectually disinfect it. 

But it will be seen from the foregoing that tlic rag 
trade has many ramifications, and is of considerable 
importance in the world. It has reached its climax of 


prosperity in New York, In which city, according to 
some figures recently published, there arc more than 
800 rag-dciilers, and the pickers, who are mostly 
Italians, gather ^ 150,005 worth yearly in the streets 
and roads, while the money realised for cotton rags 
alone in the United States is put at ^ 4400,000 per 
annum. 



SOME MODERN FABLES. 


THE FISH AND HIS WIFE. 

t FISH, who had been nibbling at a very en¬ 
ticing bait, had such a strong suspicion of a 
hidden hook, that he returned hungry to hi.s 
cave. Addressing his wite, who was busy with her 
preparations for dinner, he remarked casually, “ 1 
saw, my dear, a very delicate morsel just above our 
roof. I think, if you would fetch it, it would be quite 
an addition to our little meal.” 

With that cheerful alacrity so abundantly bestowed 
by devoted wives on selfish husbands, by one stroke 
of her fins, and one whisk of her tail, she had the bail 
in her mouih-but also, al.is; the fatal hook in her 
gills. Thus was her husband bereaved, and her 
million and a half babes left motherless. 

Without puzzling our readers with the yet 
unexplained fact, that the more selfish and exacting 
the husband, the more devot.-d and obliging wc always 
see the wife, wc will draw a lesson from this fable, viz., 
that when anything difficult or dangerous is to be 
done, it is good policy to get some one else to do it. 

CAT AND DOG. 

A cat and dog, who had been brought up together 
from kittenhood and puppyliood, continued fast 


friends through life. Their mistress, a widow, would 
often sit with a pleased smile, watching their inno¬ 
cent gambols. Sometimes she had to interfere, when 
their play became too boisterous for her neat little 
kitchen. 

On one occasion, this widow went into the village 
to visit an old friend, a maiden lady in easy circum¬ 
stances. Dandy, the dog, followed her. She was 
shown into a bright pretty parlour, where she found 
the old lady seated at a window with her work- 
basket at her feet, in which lay a beautiful tortoise¬ 
shell cat. She was occupied with her crochet, and 
before she could disentangle her zephyrs and her 
thoughts to welcome the widow (for she was puzzling 
out a new stitch), Dandy had laid his rough paw on 
Miss Tortoiseshell’s satin coat, and uttered the short, 
sharp bark which his own puss so well knew to be the 
invitation to a romp. 

Such unparalleled impudence of course aroused 
Miss Toiloist-sheirs just indignation. She rose with 
an injured air and bristling back, and before you could 
say “Jack Robinson,” Dandy w,is making a hasty re- 
treat, with scratched nose and bleeding ears. 

Atoral.—Do not carry the familiarity of home life 
into general society. 
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CATCHING THE POST. 

BY THOMAS ARcrfkR. 


ERHAPS it seldom occurs to many of us 
when we wake in the ni{(Iit, that millions 
of happy thoujjhts, millions of sad re¬ 
minders, millions of rerjuests, millions of 
threats, millions of congratulations, mil¬ 
lions of questions, millions of answers, arc flying from 
London to various parts of the world—from vaiious 
parts of the world to London, through rain, hail, snow, 
wind, tempest, fierce tropical heal, balmy summer airs, 
cold, pale moonlight, sultry storm-lowering wcatlier; 
on board mail-packets; in native boats; in bullock 
waggons; on mule packs; in mail trains on long lines 
of railway, where the line of carriages rushes past seme 
lonely outlying country station with a scream, a whirr, 
and a whu, like a dreadful monster leaving bcliind a 
trail of fiery breath. In many out-of-tlic-way places 
in England, night has scarcely given way to morning 
before mail carts or coaches arc got ready to carry 
the bags that have been thrown out on the olatforni of 
some remote station for distribution in an agnciillural 
district. All night long the messages of hope, fear, 
love, truth, hate, reproof, cxiiorlalion, good and evil 
counsel, are winging their way to meet llie waking 
world to-morrow, that they may be translated into 
action. 

Probably it is some vague impression of this sort 
which gives a subtle fascination to one of the must 
remarkable sights m London a sight which may be 
witnessed every evening for about ten minutes before 
the long and the short hands cf the b'g clock-face ac 
the Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Crand, form a vertical 
line exactly bisecting the arc between the VI. and the 
X1 i.: a sight at which even the jaded man of business, 
who {man and boyjhas seen it five or six nights a week 
for twenty or thirty years, pauses for a few moments that 
he may chuckle over its humours or speculate upon its 
marvellous significance. For at a few minutes before 
six o’clock the broad steps before the chief office are 
occupied by a throng of persons all struggling towards 
the great open mouth of the box which receives letters 
for despatch by the inland night mails to places in 
Great britain and Ireland. A laic-letler-box is after¬ 
wards opened till seven o’clock for letters bearing an 
extra lulfpenny stamp, but it may easily be supposed 
that the saving of the extra postage is worth a struggle 
to people who send out a large number of letters: a nd 
“to catch the night’s post” i.s often an arduous and 
difficult undertaking, not achieved witliout some 
personal inconvenience. U may be owing to some 
• depravity of our nature that those inconveniences, and 
^ the general sense of competitive activity pcrv.ading 
the scene on that not too well lighted area, constitute 
the chief part of the interest to an otherwise un¬ 
concerned spectator, who, ha\'ing safely committed his 
own letters to the box in good time, and heard them 
rustic downwards to the cavernous depths below, can 
calmly Contemplate the breathless efibrts of others, or 


speculate w’ith mild excitement upon the chances of 
some last-comer being just too Lite. Not that there is 
a lack of good-fellowship c\en among the panting 
eager throng who have contrived to get a front place. 

Little Bob Shorter, who has run as hard as he can 
pelt, without his jacket, from a printing office, carrying 
a srjuarc basketful of letters before him as though they 
were hot pastrj-, will get a lift ftom the grim-faced 
man, also without a jacket, from the packer’s in 
Gresham Street. 

“ Now then, young un,” he of the grim vis.igc calls 
out as Bob gives him an awkward push with llic corner 
of the basket, “you ain’t half on the Job. Ix^i’s get 
your lot in for you ”~a friendly inter{)osition which a 
little checks the ardour of an aggressive youth in a 
Scotch cap, wlio has come up at a canter and charged 
headlong at the box, to the discomfiture of a lad who, 
having stationed himself with a bushel or so of 
missives sent out by an advertising firm, stands rather 
an ugly chance of finding himself rolled over into the 
black shadow beneath the box. There are flying 
detachments of boys coming and going here, and 
many of them bring huge consignments of letters; 
for there arc firms in the City who make it a part of 
their business to address letters and circulars by the 
thousand, and to take the responsibility of posting 
them within a given time. The boys, however, arc 
not the most remarkable of the messengers who come 
to catch the post. There are foreign correspondents 
who have had a run for it to get here in time for the 
b<ix which receives ktiers for the foreign mails : burly, 
cas)-going Germans: quick Italians; wiry, black- 
IxMirded Greeks. Nor are some painfully suggestive 
elements wanting; for in more than one strongly- 
marked and striking countenance may be read the 
story of “ better days ; ” when, instead of the loosely- 
tied collarlcss scarf, and the evidently “ second-hand ” 
coat, and shabby hat, the wearer was a spruce young 
clerk, willi glossy hat, and neatly-fitting raiment; 
p.ainful Stories of misfortune to be seen in some 
countenances; in others a worse nariative still, the 
record of the tavern, the billiard-room, the betting 
office, the degrading and ruinous influence of the 
“ bar,’’ and its sordid cxtrai aganre of drink. 

It needs but a glance in other faces to note that the 
very act of sending off a letter has brought about 
a train of lliouglil which \s almost a reverie even in this 
crow ded place; ihoiight already miles and miles away, 
in remote hamlet or busy manufacturing town or foreign 
sea-port- thought allied to an.\ious hope that the 
message, with its enclosure, may reach its destination 
in lime to prevent suflciing, to avert disgrace, to give 
cheer, to renew clfort. One can scarcely help wonder¬ 
ing what the smiling policeman think'- of it all; whether 
he ever philosophises on human nature in the aspect 
of “catching the post.” llis official services are not 
in much request, but he stands here as the repre- 
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sentative of order, and occasionally interposes to make 
room for some timid, feeble, or unaccustomed hand 
to reach the box and gently drop its contribution into 
the gaping mouth. If the two young ladies w 4 o are 
somewhat wistfully contemplating the tussle just now 
going on there do not seek his aid, or that of Bob 
Shorter, they will miss the post, and be at the expense 
of a halfpenny a-piece for extra stamps. But their 
attitude is too <^m for such a supposition; the feminine 
mind would but rarely be able to contemplate without 
more emotion the probability of such a loss. Their 
letters were posted a quarter 0/ on hour ago: they aie 
now looking on with amused wonder that there should 
be so many people in a hurry—tliat there can be so 
many things to write about of suhicieiit importance to 
make the rush for the six o'clock post so much like 
■a “scrimmage ” at football. It will be well for them 
to move aside presently, for the long hand of the dial 
is more than h.iJf-n'ay between eleven and twelve, 
and already there is a sound of rapid feel—a sound of 
labouring breath ; the latest incursion of post-catchers 
is already at the foot of the steps. The elderly lady, 
who has misUtken the General Post Office for llic 
Mansion House, and wants “a bus for Pimlico,' had 
better pause for a minute, unless the gallantry of the 
nice-spoken foreign gentleman, who can’t make her 
understand that she must “return herself to Shcep- 
sidc,’’ leads him to pilot her safely across tliat dan¬ 
gerous and somewhat slippery asphaile at the junction 
of thoroughfares by .St. Paul's. 

Soon aftci the crowd at the Icllor-box has dispersed 
—almost as soon as the elderly lady has succeeded in 
reaching Pimlico, all the letters that have been tossed 
into the yawning cavity will have been sorted—for in 
the great building here hundreds ol .sharp eyes and 
quick hands are at work. By the time the late-lctlcr- 
box lias received its last contingent the chief branch 
and district offices in London have yielded theirs, 
and here at the stone platform at St. Martin's-lc- 
Grand are a file of Post Office vans, drawn up ready 
to receive the large sealed bags containing the letters 
sorted for the main lines of railway by winch they arc 
to reach their destination. These bags come sliding 
down a smooth womlcn shoot or inclined plane, and 
arc at once taken possession of by the officials who 
are to convoy them to the various stations. There is 
very little delay now. To Huston .Square, a whole line 
of vans arc already on ihcir way, for the Mortliern 
and Midland mail trains ; and for other stations the 
rest are now starting. When they arrive the bags 
will be taken therefrom by Post Office officials on the 
spot, carried to the postal carri.iges, the sorting 
carriages and tenders, or mail-bag vans. The first 
sorting at the Post Office has'given 'he main or 


divisional direction to these letters, the special sorting 
will be carried on from the moment the train leaves 
the station. In one of the sorting carriages- whicli 
is a large travelling-room fitted with grecn-baize- 
covered counters, with pigeon-holes, and rows of pegs 
on which to hang the bags intended for the towns the 
names of which are inscribed above the pegs—the 
Ixigs of cross-post letters are received and prepared 
for llieir proper delivery. These letters are receued, 
sorted, and soiiietmics made up and despatched with¬ 
out stoppage of the train. 

The letters for some small town and its adjaant 
villages, say, are placed together, and sealed up m a 
crinkly, dingy white skin bag,wliicli is strapped wiilim 
a stout brown cover. The guard, who knows enry 
point of the journey, is aware that he is approai lung 
a station - slides down the shutter of the window- 
holt^ pushes back the door in its side groove, icaches 
out of the window for an iron hinged bar, winch he 
pulls inside, that he may fasten tlie bag to the end by 
a kind of clip or spring. He then swings it out, where 
it hangs over the rails. He then returns to the window, 
and releases another contrivance, which is in cftect a 
receiving basket or net. The train is going at what 
seems like a mile a minute—clatters, rumbles, passesa 
brilliant flash, and is again careering through fields, 
and over bridges and viaducts. It has passed a postal 
station, where, by some simple mechanism, the post 
bag for that district has ix;cn detached fiom the iron 
arm, and drops into a net or ba.skct ready to receive 
It ; while the net from the carriage window has p.isscd 
Ixincaih the bags of letters suspended at the station, 
and has gatlicrcd them to tumble them into the postal 
cairiage, where they are instantly seized upon, opened, 
and their contents sorted by the clerks, to be con¬ 
signed to the rcsiwctive bags wliicli will deliver them 
at the next station, from which they will be sent to 
their proper destination, (juick as tlie operations 
are, the train is half a mile beyond the postal station 
before the guard h.is drawn in the net and the bags 
arc opened. Tlien the sorters go to work with u will. 
And so along the main arteries of the great railway 
lines - even where there is no pause between the pulse- 
beats—the work goes on of sending back and forward, 
or on either side, through other arteries or veins, the 
life-blood of a nation's correspondence. 

Twelve hundred and eighty millions of letters re¬ 
present the last year's circulation, that is to say, four 
millions a day, and as many as four hundred thousand 
circulars have been posted at a time by one firm in 
London. The persons permanently employed in the 
work of carrjingon this gigantic system of commu¬ 
nication number 44,600, and 41,000 more arc partially 
employed. 


UN THE U::>!>E NEAS ANSKKI.MME. 


A BELGIAN HOEIDAV. 


IlY WILI.IAM sHARf. 

I’T after all, the most 
iiUercstmg part of the 
Meuse valley lies 
south of Dinant,irioic 
(•s]H.*cia)ly for the first 
llircc or four miles 
on the eastern bank. 
About a mile (lid- 
^'lan) from the town 
the picturesque Koche 
i H.i) ar J is passed, a 
high, sharp-pointed, 
inaccessible iock, 
detached by a few 
yards from the sleej) 
crags behind it; and 
it is ihroiigh this nar¬ 
row aperture that even tHHiicriiCS and heavily-laden 
waggons have to pass. The cliffs above are beautiful 
at all times, but especially in the soft afternoon glow do 
their rugged slopes, with reef-like spurs of limestone 
breaking through the thin soil and scanty grass often 
to a considerable height, appear to advantage. Here 
the “suburb” of Rivage ends, and, the Bayard passage 
traversed, Anseretnme is seen extending irregularly 
along the eastern bank till it ends in a picturesque 
promontory overhung by high wooded cliffs. It is to 
Anseremme all visitors, if they be wise, will come after 
having spent a few days at Dinant; indeed it is best 
to come direct to the latter, the omnibus, journey be¬ 
tween the two places being at once short and very in¬ 
expensive, and all arrangements as to visiting the 
places before-mentioned being as easily made at the 


I.N TWO I’AI’ERS.—SECOND TAfER. 

place as the other. To the visitor the H6tel Rcaii* 
.'“'I'jour may almost be said to comprise all Anseremme, 
for the village is but a collection of small houses at 
irregular intervals, and in no way iiitcnercs with the 
semi-privacy of the lifaii-SdJoiir. This hotel belongs 
to the same proprietor as the Hotel des 1 ‘ostcs at 
Dmant, but is only open from May or the begin¬ 
ning of June till the end of autumn: it is beautifully 
situated on tlic Meusc-side, its verandah looking 
right down upon the river beneath’ Bayard 

Rocks on ilie right, and on the left to the openings 
of llic Lessc anti Meuse valleys above the bridge 
covering the influx of the former into the latter river. 
Moreover, the board and accommodation are good, 
and the rate of pcnsivu moderate—about yf. a day, 
all included. The great drawback to Dinant for those 
who care for boating or bathing is the considerable 
distance to be rowed up before houses arc left behind, 
and beautifully wooded or island banks take their place; 
bill this is obviated by liting at the Bcati-Sejour, for 
in the neighbourhood of Anseremme the boating is 
even more delightful than on the Upper Thames; the 
bathing is capital, and never dangerous to tho'C wlio 
have even moderate swimming powers; while both 
rivers, but more es|iccially the la-ssc. Iiictally sw.irm 
wjtb trout and other fish. The fishing is everywhere 
free, as indeed are all the paths by wood and field and 
hill. A good boat Uhiihiipi) can be obtained for 30f. 
a month, or for about iwcniy for a fortnight, and can 
be kept in front of the hotel; and, indeed, this is the 
only way boating may be depended on, for there-‘are 
only one or two iiinloiipn in the iieighboiirhooil to be 
let by the hour, and these are seldom easy to procure, 
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owing to iheir ownm rarely being at hand. On the 
whole the Lesse will be found the better river for 
fishing, especially that portion of it lying between 
the shallows opposite the ruined foundry (about li.df 
a mile up) and the ford which is crossed in going 
to Walzin; but in nine cases out of ten the natives 
seem to prefer using bait instead of the fly, finding 
that the former requires less 
skill and is equally effica¬ 
cious owing to the great 
number of fish with which 
the river is supplied. Good 
fishing can be obtained on 
the Meuse also, especially 
above the weir and round 
the promontory on which 
the quaint little church of ' 

Anseremme stands. 

An excursion by rowing- 
boat up the Lessc cannot be 
extended beyond a mile oi 
so, owing to the shallows of 
the ford already mentioned ; 
but any one staying at the 
Beau-Sojour is certain to row 
up again and again between 
its lovely wooded banks— 
wooded so densely that at X/ 'L 

times it seems as if the <7//r- .| 

lou/>e were urging its way on 


liquid air through a wilderness of quivering grfen 
leaves. A shallow, over which the stream* races 
rapidly, will be noticed opposite the old foundry 
and present mill; and here it would be as well (if 
there be more than one in the boat) for those not 
rowing to alight on the jut of land that forms a little 
bay, while a single rower takes the boat over the few 
yards of shallows. But a long day’s sail may be taken 
up the Meuse ; and one of the most delightM ways of 
visiting the Chateau do Krcyr, and the curious grotto 
in the neighbourhood, is to go thus by water, liumc 
diately above the Ptmt h Lesse there is a triple wcir 
across the Meuse, and by the right side of this a 
large lock which the keeper will open at any lime 
free of charge, though a small gratuity sliould be 
given if frequent entrance Ls required. Having gone 
through the lock, the boat meets with no other 
obstruction of the kind for miles upward, but 
pas.ses first the queer little cliurth of Anscicmme. 
with its small and ridiculously tilled stumpy s|mc; 
then underneath lofty and precipitous rocks, anuiugsi 
wliose worn limestone crags hundreds of crows have 
their noisy settlements: then along grassy meadows, 
richly flowered in spring, and gay on their bank- 
wiili trailing honeysuckle and red and while dog- 
roses, witli snowy blacktliorn and sweet-scented m.t), 
with elder-blossom and tall meadow-sweet; then past 
a long green island on the right; then again wooded 
heights; and at last the old chfileaii, with its quaini 
Dutch garden, is seen on the river-side, the opposite 
banks consisting of a scries of huge rocks and craggy 
cliffs, in great pari wooded, save from their midway 
slopes. The chiiteau itself can only be visited if the 
family be absent; but this is no great loss, as the chief 
interest in connection with it lies in the neighbour¬ 
ing grotto, wliuli IS readied by a beautiful path of 
about a mile in 
length, and which, 
though neither so 
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impressive nor anyiliii^Ukeas extensive as the famous 
Trou dc Han at Rochefort, is decidedly worth a visit. 
iJcyond tl;i Chateau de Freyr the river winds onward, 
towards W.iulsorl and distant Civet on the Fiench 
hordcr, no part of it, however, being more pirlurcs<iuc 
than the wooded precipices which here overhang it on 
the left, and above which, though unseen, tlie village of 
Falmiguoul lies, amongst the waving corn-fields that 
••itretch for miles across those green iijilands which so 
much resemble the fertile downs of southern England. 
The road to this village is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful walks or drives that can be taken from An- 
seremme, which is left by the high-road beginning at 
the bridge, and which winds upwards for miles along 
a grailtially ascending road on the summit of lliose 
rocks which overlook the Meuse; but either can be 
made still pleasanter by branclung off to the left be¬ 
fore reaching F.ihnignoul, by the somewhat sleep and 
rugged Mde-road that leads to W'uhin, returning by way 
of ihc Lesse. In this way the most impressive parts 
of ilie beautiful valley of the Lesse will be seen, for 
the carri.igc-road wind^ downward through a seiniciiclc 
of hills clad with the green vanguard of the Forest 
<if Aiilenno. When (he level is reached, (he direc¬ 
tion U) the nghi should be taken, in order to visit 
the Chateau de Wal/in, one f the most jiicliircsquely 
sitii.Ucd <'hH.tc.iux in Helgium, though this itself forms 
a ])leasant walk or drive fiom Ansercnimc along the 
banks of the evci-beautiful Lesse. Having arrived 
at the hamlet of WaLin, a man will soon be found lu 
conduct visitors by means of a rough cluiloKp,- about 
a hundred yards or so up the Lesse, to a spot on the 
opjiosite bank where the best view of tbc castle is 
to be obtained, Situated on a lofty and curiously 
cavorned ruck, the mediicval-lookiiig chateau com¬ 
mands a magnificent prospect of tiie course of the 
Lesse to the cast and west, and of the wide upl.inds 
stretching away behind, towards the Royal donianifi of 
Hordcniie; wliile sheer below its windows the rivet 
winds along underneath sweeping tree-boughs, seem- 
ingiy striving to undermine the partially hollowed 



cliff-rock itself- Leaving Walzin hehiml, the upper 
Font .'i Lesse is passed ; further on the ford is crossed, 
and the liomewaid route is t.ikcii along a road fringed 
most of the way with shadowy 
trees, and overhung in great 
part by a uilderness of moss- 
covered rocky heights. 

II UmaiU may be called 
ihe door of the Ardennes, 
Anscremnie ma\ fitly be con¬ 
sidered tin II .leliial threshold. 
S'ct to have seen Anseremme, 
even to have explored the 
valley of the Lesse. is not to 
have seen llie Aidenncs; to 
do this il IS iK-i fss.iry to go 
to I.a Kovlie, which iii.iy lie 
s.iid to he to the valleys of 
llclgian Linenibourg what 
t-'all.uidcr lb to ihe Trossachs. 
J.a Roche, however, is some¬ 
what dithcult of access from 
Anseremme; the pleasantest 
vva\', if lime and other con* 
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biileidUons permit, being to drive from the latter b)' 
tin.' beautilul Route de Cl) 4 teJiu d'.Xrdenne, piist ihc 
village of Cielles to Rochefort. The last-naiiK'd, 
iliougb much better 'known than La Roche, is in no 
wa)’ comparable to it, but at least a whole day should 
be s|)ent there in order to visit the famous Tiou de 
H.m, the hnest seiies of limestone caverns in Eu.<j]'c. 
These wonderful subterranean caves and passage.s must 
be seen, for they cannot efficiently be desetibed ; and 
however groat one’s disappointnienl may W with ovei- 
Uuded Rochefort itself, it is safe to say that no such 
experience will result from a visit to the stiange and 
impressive Grotles de I Ian, a visit that in itself occiipics 
from three to four hours. Le.ivi'g Rociieforl for La 
Roche, a train can lie taken to .Melreiix, on the line 
ti Livige ; and from thence a luns through ,i 

lovely country along the side of the Ourtho for about 
sixteen miles (the dilii^oicc fares heie as cIscwIhtc in 
the Ardennes being very moderate), till Ciciles is 
seen on its hill-top, and then L.i Roche itself clustering 
beneath its pictuicsque and ancient ruined castle. 

At the two hotel.-, of La Roche the pension is as 
moderate as it could well be. At the Hotel des 
Ardennes, which is on the whole the belter, it is 4.50 f. 
a day, and at the Hotel tlu Nord only 4f., including 
beer (3s, 9d. and 3s. 4d.j. Rooms should be eng.igcd 
at least a week beforehand. Fishing is not perhaps 


so plentiful as on the Lesse, but of much better 
f|uality. 'I'lic Ourtho is too shallow fur bathers, 
except just above the Komprif Mill (Moulin du Grand 
Romped;, about half a mile from La Roche—but here 
a delightful swim in deep water can be obtained. 

The Castle of La Roche has had many eventful 
jiassages in ib history, fioiii the days when it was 
fust roughly constructed by the vanguard of the 
Satacens, since tiicn occupit-d by IVpiii, and sacked 
by the Huns, the Vaiulals, and the \’isigolhs, to the 
days when it foimed a hunting seat foi the kings of 
Fiance-still later, when it belonged to Napoleon, 
uniil now when its cxlrcinc old age is giiaidcil by 
the Ik'lgian State. 

I.a Roche, in the centre of the hilly l''.)rcsl of 
A..leime, is the very heart of llie .Aidcnnes them¬ 
selves ; and perhaps no place in llie north of Con¬ 
tinental Luiope commands so many great valleys in 
immediate pioxinuiy, possesses so many lovely walk-., 
or is so picimesqiicly situated in itself. Ihii furlhii 
cannot now be said of this gem of Iklgian Luxem¬ 
bourg, or of the beautiful Ardennes thvinselves; \vl 
it may be stated that even La Roche is within an 
easy twenty-four hours’ jouiney from London by 
Calais or Gstend, and that any hnglish people un- 
dert.ikmg such a journey will consider tlicir holiday 
one of the pleasantest iliey have ever spv'iu. 


WITNESS MY HAND. 

A FIlNSIIIKK story. 

By Ui« Author of " Lady Gwendolen's Tryst ’ 


chaptl;: thk fii'ih. 

AKTKK MANY OAYS, 

“ Tlii> bud at love, l.y vuiumcr's npeninfs breath, 

M.i) prove a b«.iiiir<ius flower when ncxi wv meet," 

SlIASSl'KAWt 

r was more than six 
months before 1 saw 
Helen again. 1 cannot 
say that Uncle Rivers 
did not ask me up to 
town, but he only gave 
me one 0.' those 
“general invitaiions” 
wliicli need grf;at faith 
in one’s invitcror great 
assurance in one’s self 
to accepf. I iwssessed 
neither, so I stayed at 
home, and consoled 
my-. If with Helen's 
letters and with the 
hope of her coming to 
us at Christmas. 

So the summer flushed and waned, ind all the level 
l.ind yellowed with harvest, and then lay bare and 
blown unde- chilly skies, till winter spre.ad a f.ur white 


mantle over its unloveliness and desolation. And 
through all the changing days that brought us from 
May's sunshine to Ueceinber’s frost, bu( that passed so 
quietly that change seemed the last thing their event¬ 
less course could bring, I kept my cousin’s image warm 
in iny heart, .and wlien I missed hei most, said in¬ 
wardly, with a smile, “ .She will be here at Cliristmas.” 

John Lrlston had been away all the summer fishing 
m Norway, so that he and Helen had had no opportu¬ 
nities of meeting in town ; and since his return he had 
been entirely at home, going about the estate with Sir 
John, luinling when the weather i-k-i minted, and, 1 was 
counvi 10 admit, flirting with Louisa Seymour as if he 
had ..ever gathered forget-nie-not.s by Westica Mere 
to give to Helen Rivers. But I had not forgotten his 
frequent visits while she was with us—visits that had 
dwindled to their normal number again now. I had 
•ot forgotten .he evening walks on the bank by the 
Merc, the music he had seemed to find so sweet, the 
talks in which he liad shown an imerest and animation 
that were curiously absent from his languid flirtation 
with Miss Seymour. 

The little drama 1 had constructed for Helen and 
John might be only in its first act still, but I believed 
It only needed the impetus of her coming to pass 
swiftly to its third. 1 had not forgotten the flowc: siie 
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had hidden in the incongruous pages of her book of 
devotions ; and though John Erlslon’s name was never 
even menti med in her letters, I was only all the more 
disposed to think it might be treasured in her heart. 
I, too, had been in Arcady. 

It was only a day or two after Christmas when she 
came to us, and the frost was still intense. Fensuiic 
was ;i level waste of snow, bounded by a horizon of 
sullen grey. The frozen windmills stood out black and 
gaunt in the still air, the p<»ll.irJ-willows had each its 
heavy hood of snow, the leafless poplars looked like 
spectral trees against the gloomy sky. Hy VVestrea 
Mere flic forget-me-nots lay fast a&lccp under the crisp 
earth, and the Mere itself was a sheet of frozen water, 
whereon all the unemployed youth of W'estrea cut 
ciglus and otlier ingenious devices, and executed the 
Dutch Roll and the Outside Edge with the prolkieiicy 
that only fen men attain to. 

John was one of the most skilful skatcis, and the 
boys wasted a good deal more time on the ice than 
Ralph at all approved of. I say “the boys" still, 
though both were now taller than K.ilpli, and Walter 
was emancipatetl from j.ackels at Usl, while Herbert 
earned his eighteen years with the dignity of eighi-and- 
twciUy. Both Herbert and Waller were going into the 
army, if they should ever succeed in pa-ssing the for¬ 
midable examinations for what may now almost be 
called that “ learned profession.” Their strong frames 
and lusty limbs appeared to the uniiislructed obseivcr 
good material for the making of soldiers, but whether 
the somewhat slow wito that so often accompany 
physical strength would prove imeciual to the lest 
awaiting them, and so deprive the country of our boys’ 
services, remained to be seen. Tliey were certainly 
more disposed to pl.iy than work this Christmas, and 
spent most of their mornings on the Mere, or in 
skaiing on the pool in Erlslon Park. 

'They went together to tlic station to meet Helen, 
and brought her home so bccloakeJ and muflled, and 
numb with cold, that she declared she felt more like a 
mummy than a girl. 

My mother took her up-at.iirs, aiul left me to make 
the tea, while Herbert and W.illcr wanned ihenisrlves 
before the huge fire, and chattered to Ralph and 
me. 

“ Isn’t she grown ? ’’ cried Bertie. 

“ Yes ; and grown pretty, loo," added Walter, with 
very perceptible aclmir.stioti in hi^ tone. 

‘'She was always that," said Ralph, ‘'or rather, she 
was always more than that." 

Almost as he spoke Helen came into the room, and 
then, indeed, I almost started. 

Was this beautiful creature, with her reg.al carriage 
and society air, my young and unformed cousin? Tiuh. 
“pretty "was not the word by which to describe her. 

I told myself, with no little piidc, that such a face as 
Helen’s was st'orth a dozen pretty ones The broad 
forehead, the dark straight eyebrows, the deep soft 
eyes, were such as few women could Iwast; and I tlimk 
no one who felt the wonderful force of expression in 
the flexile Inoutli, the square firm chin, the delic.iie 
nostril, would stop to ciiticise them very minuteij, or 
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even admit that a face so noble fell vhorl of strict 
canons of beaut). 

I look all these changes in at a glance—raliier an 
aii.uous one, I know—and llieii I smiku in tud content. 
The changes were only those of developmciu aiid ma¬ 
turity, not alterations m any udical point. She was 
ni> ilcicii still, with the same earnest, truthful brow, 
and the same frank, loving eyes. 

I do not remember much ot that evening, deliglilfiil 
as it was. The happiness of having Helen with us 
again, “ unspoiled, unchanged,'’ as 1 wliispeied to my- 
selJ a hundred times, seemed to ovcrpowci everyUimg 
else. It was enough for me to listen to the sound of 
her voice, and watch her smiling, animated fiice, and 1 
let mv mother and the boys pour out their questions 
uiiintcirupted by any word of mine. -My turn would 
come by-aiid-b). 

But thoiigli i waited for it conteiUedly enough, there 
was one thing 1 longed to say, but that a sort of guilty 
feeling held me back. There is something treaclierous 
in saying anything that is likely lo move a fiiend, and 
watching Us cfi'cct; and the more 1 longed to see how 
Helen would look at the mention of John Erlsion’s 
name, the more impossible 1 found it to pronounce it. 
At last Walter said, with an audacious raillery no one 
else would have ventured on— 

“ You haven’t asked after your friend. John Erlston, 
Helen. Don’t you want to know how he is?” 

“ Not so much as you seem to want to tell me,” said 
Helen calmly, and with a perfectly impenetrable f.ice. 
Either there was nollimg to conceal now, or the kissie 
had Icariu wonderful self-command since she bent 
over her forget-me-nul six nioiuhs ago. 

The mention of John’s name set .ill the boys’ tongues 
off together, for John was our great excitement just 
now, Old Mr. Waller, the member for Fentonbiiry, 
had died rather suddenly, and John was standing for 
the ancient borough. 

Sir julin found out ilien that politics had not quite 
lost their fl<xvour, and canvassed with an energy that 
put all his son's committcc-men to (he blush, and m.)de 
a speech that had all his old vigour in it to the-Feuton- 
bury Fai mcrs’ Club, and trotted in and out of Westrea 
two or three times a day, apparently for no purpose but 
to ask Ralph how things were going, and what John’s 
chances were. 

Ralpli was one of the political agents for Westrea 
and the district coveringthe whole area once occupied 
!))• Westrea Mere; and now that our first effervescence 
of welcome had a little exhausted itself, it was natural 
enough that the predomiiumt local interest should re¬ 
assert itself, and become the topic of convm-sation, 
csjvecially as Ralph brought out a piece of information 
tliat roused our ire exceedingly, 

“What do you think 1 heard in Fentonbury this 
morning? It is to be a contested election, after all.” 

There was a hubbub of incredulous indignation. 

“ Yes," said Ralph, “ it is quite true. 1 telegraphed 
up to town to know if it was an authentic report, and 
there is no doulH about it I thought John would walk 
over the ronr-jc. the Krision.s are so popular in Fen- 
lonbury ; but it >cciiis ihe\ have sent down a man 




London —a Mv. Lawlcy ; a 1 believe— 

ami John will have lo 

“ How angry Sir Joliii will he 1 " 1 and ilje.i 

I :»tu|jped. Helen’s uliceks were .ill aflame .it list, 
tiiough why she should blush now rather th.ui ,ii ,iiiy 
other mention of John’s name p.issed my <.omine- 
hension. 

She looked excessively annoyed, ptobably at her 
«vvn unruly colour, and leaving us to our politie.d 


discussion, began talking to my mother in an undei- 
lone, i!ut I could not rid myself of the idea that she 
loi.kc'd anxious and uneasy, as well as annoyed, and 
lost myself in fruitless conjectures as to what could 
have caused her disturbance. 

The boys waxed animated and eager in discussing 
tile flection, and the unexpected opposition John was 
to encounter, and 1 thought that Helen listened more 
lo (hem than lo my mothci. But when Walter ap- 
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pealed for her opinion on the relative merits of blue 
and yellow favours, she only said, rather stiffly, “ I 
don’t understand politics,” and began taking up the 
dropped stitches of my mother’s knitting with un- 
neccssar)’ energy and haste. 

“ Don't you ? ” said Walter. “ 1 thought you seemed 
to understand all about it. Well, do you like parties, 
then ? You have come just in time for one, if you do. 
The Seymours arc going to have a grand one next 
week—an amateur concert, that is to be something 
altogether ‘ too quite.’” 

Helen did not look enchanted. 

“ Don’t amateur concerts generally mean bickerings 
beforehand, and intense slowness on the d.iy of exe¬ 
cution? I sang at one a little wliilc ago, and almost 
made up my mind never to have anything to do with 
another.” 

“ Oh, this one won’t l)C slow. Every one is going ; 
and John is to he first fiddle, and charm all the county 
to induce people to vote blue.” 

“Does Mr. Erlston play the violin?” asked Helen 
gravely ; and Walter had to explain that he was only 
using a well-worn metaphor. 

“If you insist on accuracy,” he coniinucd, “John 
is our f.rinio ti'nore, and a very good one too. ’ 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ F.lainey a new cantata, that has the merit of not 
presenting insuperable difficulties. ’I'lie story is the 
same as Tennyson’s, and the music is so pictty. One 
chorus is .icconipaiiied with bells.” 

“And Walter is going to ring one—that’s why he 
thinks it pretty,” said Herhcrt, who never missed a 
chance of taking Waller down. 

“John Eilston is going to be Sir lamelot,” said 
W.iltor, loftily Ignoring his brother’s ingenious remaik. 
“tiiiess who is to be I'dainc?” 

Helen paused just long enough to make me notice 
her hesitation, Then she said, with a little malice in 
lier smile— 

“ Miss Seymour, I suppose.” 

“ Louisa ? Why, she can’t sing a little bit. She 
hasn’t three notes in her voice. That’s the worst of 
music : the voice has to be considered before llie looks, 
or, of course, I should have been Sir Lancelot instead 
of John.” 

“ l^iss Seymour would have made a beautiful 
Elaine,” said Helen. “But you haven't told who is 
to take it, after all.’’ 

“ Fanny Trenchard, the plainest girl in I’cnshirc. 
One ceases to wonder when one sees her that .Sir 
Lancelot rides away.” 

“ Don’t scoff at plain looks,” said I. “ Fanny is a 
very sweet girl, and her face will grow to her sweetness 
some day, while prettier ones may be wrinkled and 

“Was she your only good soprano?’’ asked Helen. 
“ 1 thought I remembered a Miss Poyntz with a lovely 
voice; and she was pretty too.” 

“ It is possible to Ix' /w pretty,” said llcibcrt, with 
a rather cynical laugh. “ Louisa preferred Fanny 
Trenchard, you see; and it is not difticiili to guess 
why.” ‘ 


It was one of the things ! admired in Helen that 
she never depreciated aiioliier woman. She made no 
ansuer to Hcrbeiis insinuation, and, goiiqj to the 
piano, began to try over Elaine, singing witli a pre¬ 
cision and facility that showed she had had good 
training since her last visit. And, indeed, I found 
that she had had lessons from a master who was 
difficile in the matter of pupils, and only look those 
whose voices promised to repay ruliiv;iiion. 

Elaine and the election diviiled empire all the next 
week in the boys’ heads, and Helen caught the infti. 
tion, and helped me to make up blue favours-.Mr. 
KiLston’s colours were blue and sang a sweet, deaf 
soprano to Ralph and Herbert's bass, and Wallets 
rather mild and ineffective tenor. 

“Between politics at Fentonbury and piacticvs ,it 
Morton, Wf shall not sec much of John, I expeci.’ l 
had said on her first evening, b) way ul sofienin;; 
a possible clisappomtnicnl. And Helen, saying no¬ 
thing, had only smiled. But events answered to her 
smile. 

John declaied he found our “scratch practices 
more useful than the more formal ones at Moriou 
Park, and instead of going himself into Fenlonbur;, 
transacted all possible business through Ralph, whom 
he worried to the verge of savageness by the frequent 
interviews he insisted on. 

“ 1 wish our energetic candidate would leave hi<: 
committee to manage his affairs,” said Ralph, in a 
disgusted tone. “ It would serve him right if be lost 
the election.” 

But John look no notice of these growls. Fiverv 
day Im horse cooled his heels outside our door, while 
John interviewed the injured Ralph on some feeble 
pretext of election business. It was alw.nys over in .i 
few minutes, and then Mr. Krhton came up-stairs lo 
sing over his part—a ceremony wlfich his pioficienc} 
made a transp;#enl sham. 

And Helen played his accompaniments, or sat b\ 
w’hilc he talked, smiling and bhishing.Just as she used 
to do six muiuhs ago. And I told myself, with .i 
smile at the stagy metaphor, that we were well iiuu 
the second act now, and the third must be near at 
hand. 

CH.VriKR THE MXIll 
Till' t<>N< kKl. 

“ If mus.iL be the f.KHl „f U.Ye. |.Uy on,' -SiiAKsrtAKs-, 

Mv toilet for (he concert became my thirty summers, 
.'iud did not detain me long, A silk dress is more 
easily arninged than one consisting of innumerable 
puffings of tulle, and jdainly-biaidcd hair demands 
loss lime than a more el.ibnr.itc loffimc. I looked 
contentedly at my soft du\e coloured folds, and turned 
to sec if Helen w.ns reach. 

She was far enough liom that. Dresses littered 
every chair in our usnall) tnl) room, and Helen stood 
in the midst of them, with hci daintv white dressing- 
gowm still on her shoulders, and .n very dissatisfied 
face. 

“ Tell me what to w ear,’’ she cried. “ 1 feel that 1 
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shall look a frij{ht whatever I put on. Dark people 
are always ugly by candle-light, I think.” 

No one ever “fished” for a compliment from me 
and got one; but this was a diffcroni case. The dis¬ 
tress was real, and I hastened to apply balm to the 
wound. 

“ You silly child ! ” I cried. “ What do you mean by 
ugly? Your definition and mine are very different if 
you apply such a word to a face like yours. Put on 
that black lace dress, and find something scarlet for 
your hair, and don’t talk of looking ‘ugly’ again— 
fou, with a face like a muse and a figure like a 
queen.” 

“ Alice ! You arc laughing at me.’’ 

“ 1 am not. 1 tell you 1 shall be as proud of your 
appearance to-night as I shall be liapp) m your com¬ 
pany. Now make haste, and let me see if my choice 
is a success.” 

It was. The lila<k dress, relieved by sprays of 
vivid scarlet flowers, suited her admirably, and her 
face was charming in its fresh young beauty. I led 
her to the pier-glass. 

“Is this very ‘ugly,’ Helen 

Helen turned away with a happy blush. “ It w.is 
silly, I dare say.’’ she whis|>ered, “but I could not 
help It.” 

Help what? Well. 1 had been young once myself, 
and 1 thought 1 could guess. Was I ever quite satis- 
fied with the picture my glass gave bai k when 1 was 
going to meet Robert f 

So I asked no questions, and only gave my cousin 
a very quiet kiss. It is not my fashion to lay un- 
hallowed hands on sacred things -and on the .alt.ir of 
love, is not every strange touch profane ? 

The next instant I smiled at myself for the thought. 
Love 1 Was not the word, to say the least, decidedly 
premature? What foundation had it but a girlish 
fancy six months ago, and a fcw blushes last 
week ? 

We arriveil l.ifc, rough roads and a wind right in 
our faces having reduced »)ur old mare’s very moderate 
pace almost to a walk. As we lingered in ihc dress- 
ing-rooin, th<nving our stiffened fingers over the fire, 
sounds of music told us th.it the concert had begun. 

“ Come, Helen,” I cried, “arc you not ready ?” 

Helen started, as though roused from a drc.im. 

“ 1 was only waiting for yon,” she said, as she rose, 
and drew her sc.irlct oper.i-cloak round her. Then, 
very wistfully—“ Cousin Alice, slmll I rcidly do ? ” 

“Yes, Miss V'anily!” stiid Cousin Alice, looking 
admiringly at the gnreful burnous, with its stalely 
folds. “ Wliat an .iriistic garment th.it is, Helen, and 
how exactly U suits you! ” 

Helen smiled gratefully, and foildwed me down to 
the concert-room. My mollier was laid up with 
neuralgia, and I had to ch.ipcronc Helen—a nominal 
duty, that at least gave me the opportunity of observ¬ 
ing how little ch.ipcronagc the stately young beauty 
needed. 

Louisa was at the piano when we entered. Ehune 
was to form the second part of the concert, the first part 
being a niiscelI.inco<is selection, in which Miss Sey¬ 


mour’s pianoforte solos formed prominent items, and 
one of Chopin's most weird and mournful pieces was 
holding every one’s attention enchained when we 
came in. 

The back drawing-room w,is fitted up with a tem¬ 
porary platform, the raised tiers of seats, on which tlie 
chorus would presently appear, being filled now with 
ferns and hot-house flowers, while the select few who 
were to perform in the highly classical first part were 
accommodated with chairs in the centre. John wms 
not among them ; but though 1 s.iw that, I was a little 
startled to find him close behind us. 

“You herc.^” I said, as the familiar voice whispered 
a greeting o«'er my shoulder. “ I did not see you ns 
we came in.” 

“ Which may be accounted for by the fact that I 
was not here to be seen. Herbert, nuke room for me, 
will you ? 1 w.int to sit by Alice.” 

Herbert made way, but it was by Helen, not by me, 
that John sat down, and it was Helen, not me, that he 
Conducted to the room where tea and ices were served 
between the parts. 

I saw through the open doors that lie left her under 
his mother’s carc,.ind then he eame back for me- this 
brother of Robert’s, who was always so good to me. 
I chose to affect an .annoyance I did not feci. 

‘•So,” I cried, “you h.avc remembered my exist¬ 
ence at hist. Have you no apologies to make ? or do 
you expect me meekly to take the second place with¬ 
out a protest?” 

“ Perhaps my expectations arc too great for words,” 
said John gaily. “ We won’t talk of them now. And 
as for apologies, 1 need not iii.ike any, for I have 
already read forgiveness in your eyes. Arc all 
women’s eyes as truthful as yours are, I wonder?’’ 

“ How can I tell? .Some are, I know.” 

“For instance——said John. He wus looking 
at Helen, and i knew what he meant. 

“ Yes,” 1 said unhesitatingly, and wondering wliul 
he had read there. “If their words f.iil, John, the 
fault lies with the reader.” 

“Verily, I believe it,” said Jolin gravely. ‘‘ I think 
a man might stake his life on that gnfs truth.” Then, 
presently, “ How altered she is ; and yet, how exactly 
the same ! Do you understand what I meaii ? ’’ 

“ Yes ; for the paradox is true, and when a panidox 
is true, it is much truer than a bald and liter.d 
truth.” 

“ Well ! Deal gently with the stupid one. please, and 
say what you me.in in language to be ‘ understanded 
of the |)eople,’ if you c.in.” 

“ .Nothing more easy. Last spring we found an 
uncut gem ; now we see it cut and polished—the 
same, and not the same.” 

John looked pleased. “To pursue the simile,’ 
said he, “some day we shall see it set, I suppose?'’ 

‘‘1 suppose so. Wh. 1 t setting will become it best, 
do you think? It should be costly, and of London 
workmanship, should it not? \Ve in the country 
could not aspire to it.” 

“What do you mean?’’ he exclaimed, stopping 
short. ' 
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I iiiidcistooil him wdl enoii},di, but I felt mulicioiis, 
and I gave him no answer hut a smile. 

What do you mean ?” This lime the question was 
repealed too sternly for trifling. ** Leave llicse absurd 
similes, and let us speak out Is she engaged? Is 
that what you meant to imply?” 

No, John. Be easy on that score.” 

“ I suppose you would know ? ” he said, in a tone 
thal was only half-sati-sfied. 

“Assuredly. And i promise you the earliest infor¬ 
mation.” 

“Kind creature!” exclaimed .\lr. F.rlston, with a 
very queer smile. Did he think, as 1 did, that wlien 
Helen was engaged it might be his to give the infor¬ 
mation to rue ? 

“What arc you two miking so mysteriously .iboul?” 
.i'»kcd Miss Seymour, joining us as she spoke. “ Jolin, 
you know we shall want you directly for F.hiine'' 

“.All right,’’ said John ; “ I’m ready now. Our con- 
vers.ition was didactic, not mysterious. Alice’s con¬ 
versation always is didactic and improving-that’s 
why 1 like it so much. But if you want mo-’’ 

“We sh.tll directly; we arc only waiting foi the 
Trendiards. 1 can't imagine wh.at makes them so 
Ute,” 

'I'licrc was a little stir at the hottoni of the room, 
.uid we made our wa_\ towards llie dorir, hoping that 
It betokened the expected arrivals. 

I h.id heard enough about the cantata, and the part 
\lis.s Trcnchaid w.is to t-akc in it, to understand that 
her presence was .disolulely necessary. 

But the slight distill banco was not caused by the 
wished-for arrival: only, it seemed, by .Mrs. .Seymour 
socking her daughter, and m.tking in([iiiries for her. 
-She met us, as we came down the room, with a very 
perturbetl fare. 

“The most imfortimatc thing, Louisa!” she ex- 
d,limed. “I can’t imagine wli.it we shall do. 1 ha\e 
just had a note from Mrs. Trencliard, and Fanny has 
got one of her sick-hcadaches, and cannot leave her 
bed. .Mrs. Trcnchard says it would be impossible for 
lier to come, and she does not even like to leave hei.” 

Louisa turned crimson with anger. “ It is shame¬ 
ful ' ” she cried. “ It is all an excuse, I know! ” 

“.My dear, yon know Fanny c.annol move when 
those headaches come on. It is very unfortunalc, 
but 1 don’t sec how we can be ang-rj- .ibout it. Of 
course tlic cantata must be given up. or postponed to 
another occasion, and you must content yoiirsdvcs 
with the music you have h,id.’’ 

Mrs. Seymour, the most equable of women, passed 
serenely on her way, but Louisa stamped her pretty 
fool in passionate vexation. 

“ It is bccau.se I would not let her have the dress .she 
wanted!” she exclaimed. “1 don't bciicve in her 
headache ; and at least she might have let us know 
sooner. If we had known even this morning, we might 
perhaps have found some one to take her part. But 
now it is ton provoking | ” 

Tears stood in Louisa’s blue eyes, and a half-sob 
choked ^hcr voice. There seemed no room for conso- 
Jation, when John suddenly exclaimed— 
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“ I know who will take the pari. Miss Rivers has 
been .singing Elaine a\\ the week, and i? as wdl up in 
the soprano solos as Fanny Trcnchaid herself. Shall 
I find her, and ask if she will sing ? ’’ 

“ Can she ? ” said Louisa dtiubtfully ; and there was 
distaste as well as doubt in her voice. “ The cantata 
will be spoiled, of course, but perhaps it would be 
better than quite giving it up.” 

Excuse me,” inlcrnipied John, suddenly cuttingly 
polite; "if you think Miss Rivers will spoil it, 1 had 
better not ask her.” 

“ Don’t be disagreeable, John. Ain thing would be 
better than giving up Elaine after all the trouble we 
have had. Ask Miss Rivers, if you like ; 1 have no 
doubt she will do it for you.” 

Her eyes gave the emphasis her tongue was too 
well-bred to make, and John looked his haughtiest 
as he said— 

“It is yon who will be obliged, not me. If Miss 
Rivers lakes the part at a moment’s notice, you ought 
to consider it a favour, and a very great one.” 

"AVdl, we can but ask hci,” said Louisa. “Alice, 
will you see if you can persuade your cousin ? John 
will waste so much time in fine speeches, and there is 
none to lose. He shall come with me to settle the 
chorus in their places. Now, John.” 

John gave her Ihs arm, and they went away together. 
John with a look on his face that was not entire satis¬ 
faction, and Louisa, all her vexation vanished, gay and 
airy and gracc'iil, and beautiful beyond expression. 

1 went to Helen, and made my errand known, but 
instead of the ready acquiescence I expected, I met 
with point-blank refusal. It was in vain that 1 urged 
the <lisapp(iinlinent the omission Elaine would occ.v 
sion, and the pleasure she would give by rendering its 
performance possible. Helen declined so decidedly, 
that .as a last resource I ventured to say — 

“ And John wishes it so much.” 

“ If he did he would say so,” said Helen quickly, in 
a half-piqued tone thal made me smile. 

I in.idc no protestations on John's behalf, foi I saw 
him coming towards ns, with Louisa by his side. 

“Well.” he said, looking at me, “how much longer 
are you going to keep us w aiting ? ® 

“ 1 am not the culprit. It is Helen who is ob¬ 
durate.” 

“!•> she?” said Mr, F.rlston. He looked at her with 
a confident smile. “ I will trust her to disprove the 
clmrge.” 

Bill 1 plead guilty,” said Helen. “Indeed I cannot 
sing to night.” 

“Wliynol? You know the music quite well. You 
are neither capricious nor disobliging—you must h.tvc 
some good reason for refusing.” 

Helen coloured painfiillv, and her eyes fell shyly 
iimlcr his, but she g.ive no reason for her refusal. 

“ Indeed I could not sing to-night not in Elaine, 
tliat is. If ainihing els: would do— ” 

“Of course it would not,” said Louisa sharply, an. 
noyance conquering politeness as she looked from 
Helen to John. She trilled out a metallic little 
l.iugh. 
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“ Is it the music or the word^ you object lo.^” she 
asked. “You will hot say? Then it must be some¬ 
thing personal, must it not, John? Ah ! have not you 
to t.ikc the loner’s part? Perhaps Miss Rivers docs 
not fancy you in ilut capacity, or ’—in a whisper we 
all heard, and were, I think, intended to hear—‘‘.per¬ 
haps she is afraid of liking you too well.'’ 

She went away, half ashamed of herself, I think, and 
John turned to Helen. Kefore he could .say a word 
she had flashed out her answer. 

“ I will take the part. It is immaterial to me what 
yours or any one clse’s is,” she said in proud, indignant 
tones, that had at least as mucii pain .is pride in 
them. 

“ I should be sorry if )’ou let what h.is just been said 
iiiducnce your decision,” said Jolin, with grave apology 
in his eyes and voice. “One of Miss Seymour's sug¬ 
gestions I will not entertain- the other, I dare not. 
Do not sing against your will for the purpose of dis¬ 
proving either.” 

“ 1 have told you I will sing,’’ said Helen, rather 
coldly. 

She went away with him, carrying her head well in 
the air, and 1 wondered liow Khxine would fare in the 
hands of singers so disposed to tragedy or comedy on 
their own account. 

It was a pretty scene that met our eyes when the 
folding-doors that had shutoff the back drawing-room 
during the interval were thrown back. The chorus 
was composed of members of the Fontonbury Choral 
Society, and made an effective b,tckground: the 
sopranos in white, with blue ribbons, and the altos in 
white and pink. There had been some talk of cos¬ 
tumes to suit the period ; but besides the practical 
difliciilly of furnishing dresses at this distance from 
I.oiidon, every one was a little hazy as to the correct 
costume of the period. The “Lily-m.iid of Aslol.it” 
was known, on the authority of the 4-aurcate, to have 
been habited in white; but what was the material 
and -crucial question—how was it made? 

The dresses of the men were scarcely less perplex¬ 
ing, and if John had—as the boys ax'erred—lent a 
kindly car to the suggestion of armour for Sir Lancelot, 
Ralph had entirely declined to keep him in counte¬ 
nance by appearing in anything but the usual evening 
costume of the nineteenth century. So the idea fell 
through—at least, as far as any attempt at general 
effect was concerned ; but a costume had been pro¬ 
vided for Elaine, and the soft-falling folds of gold- 
Iwrdcrcd white cashmere that were, I suspect, more 
('•reek than Arthurian had been easily adapted to 
Helen’s slight and graceful figure. 

Her hair was confined by a broad fillet of gold, and 
coiled in a knot at the back ; bands' of gold clasped 
her neck and arms, and there was something in the 
severe simplicity of this classic attire th.n harinonised 
with her dignified carnage and stately grace. 

To me, who knew her so well, it was evident that 
though Miss Rivers was looking a little more dignified 
and stately than usual, she was nervous and disturbed. 
She had to sing the first solo—a scarcely veiled con¬ 
fession of love for lancelot-and I could not help 


thinking that Louisa bad rightly divined the secret of 
her reluctance to assume the pail of Elaine. 

John was considerate, and sat in the background, 
quiet and grave ; but Helen’s check burnt, lier voice 
was not quite steady on the rather trying upper notes, 
and 1 saw that her music trembled in her hand. ’I rio 
and chorus, sweet as a marriage-song and plaintive 
as a dirge, led on to the tenor solo in which Sir 
Lancelot, faithful to a love even less happy than 
Elaine’s, implores her to forget him, and bids iicr 
farewell. John’s voice had not been trained ; but its 
(jiialitj was good, and the tone sweet as only a tenor’s 
can be. Louisa leaned forward eagerly, but Iklen 
sat with downcast eyes, and something of the tender 
sadness of the music seemed to have passed into her 
voice when her turn came to sing .again. Elaine's 
plaintive prayer for death—death that might give the 
happiness that life denied—was sung with a resir.iined 
patlios that suited its delicate grace infinitely beltci 
than declamation or passion. Old .Sir Charles Mason, 
who sal by me, and was allowed to be hypercritical m 
matters musical, was enchanted. 

“ If the real Klainc had sung like that, and Sir 
Lancelot had heard her, he would never have gone 
back to Court, you may de|>cnd,” he whispered to 
me, white his gold-headed cane beat out his admira¬ 
tion on the rioor. “ She may want a lover in her 
song, but I'll be bound she has 'em off the platform 
by the score! " 

I should hope not,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely one is. 
enough-” 

I stopped short, not a little confused. What was 1 
implying? and what right had I to imply anyiliing? 

One enough ! ” cried the old man, laughing. “ Well, 
my dear, perhaps it is—at a time. But young ladies 
don’t generally think so. And here comes one who 
certainly doesn’t.’’ 

A., he spoke Lrinsa crossed in front of the little 
nlatfnrm, and turned and flashed a inoinenlary' look 
at John and Helen, that, I think, they were both to& 
engrossed to notice, but that filled me with shrinking, 
and almost with dread. That sudden glance told 
of a bitterness and je.ilousy beyond .inyUiing I had 
dreamt of. It was gone in a moment, but it had 
been ; and 1 shuddered to think of Helen exposed to 
such vindictive passion as liad lit Louisa’s eyes for 
that brief moment of self-betrayal. 

“ Is your brother the one lover you will allow your 
pretty cousin?” asked Sir Ch-arles suddenly in my 
car. “It strikes me. Miss Hirst, these concerts 
arc dangerous things. And cotisins, too—worse and 
worse! Better smoke a cigar in a powder-msgazine 
than sing love-songs with one’s cousin.” 

I did not choose to point out that the love-songs 
had not been sung with a cousin, but I could not 
repress a smil.e. It w.is utterly absurd ! I lost my- 
self in moralising on the mistakes people make who 
only look on from a stranger’s distance at the dramas 
of others’ lives ; but if I must needs have moralised at 
all, 1 had better have taken for my text the fact Jn 
optics th.it ihipgs may be held so close to the'eye as, 
to be invisible. 
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However, I was far enough from suspecting that 
then, and sat and smiled to myself with the satisfac¬ 
tion we most of us fed when we think ourselves a 
little wiser than our friends. Tlie folding-doors were 
closed again, Louisa went to congratulate the singers, 
and 1 hasten(,Hl to the dressing-room to assist Helen 
to assuiiK her own dress in place of the picturesque 
garments of Klaine. 

Every one was waiting to go to supper when we 


“ Yes, or you might see the solution there” 

“Where?” asked Ralph, more dreamily than e»ei. 

“ There, where your eyes are and your wits are not, " 
retorted I. 

It was such vivid pleasure to me to watch those two 
together, that I alnxost found pleasure m the pain tli.it 
bore witness to it, and watched Louisa’s strained 
merriment with scarcely ChnstLiii pity. 

“What do you mean?” asked niybioilar, with a 



came down. Ralph and John both approached Helen 
together, and Ralph drew back with a quick frown 
when he found that their errand was the s.me, but I 
think every one else considered it Sir Lancelot's mani¬ 
fest duty to lake Elaine to the supper-room. 1 he.ird 
Louisa say so two or three times, with a loss of her 
golden head, and 1 quite agreed with her for once. She 
seemed to have quite recovered her good humour, and 
talked even more than usual, but I could not help 
thinking her gaiety a little forced, and I thouglit also 
1 could guess why. 

. “ How excited Louisa seems !" said Ralph. “ I can’t 
think what is the matter with her to-night.” 

“ Can t you ? then 1 believe 1 am cleverer than you.” 
\ery^likely,"hesaid absently,making w.iyforJohu 
and Helen as they passed by us to their places. 


sudden sharp intonation that startled me. To see 
Ralph irritable was something so new as almost to be 
incredible. He turned away wiilioul wailing for -ii 
answer, and I thought no more about it -I, wlio 
looked down from my vantage of close relationship on 
.Sir Charles .Mason’s crude speciikitums. 

John begged a seal in our ‘’sociable” wiicii tii; 
evening was over. Sir Jolin and L.aly Erlslon had 
gone directly after supper, for since Cracc had given 
lip parties they did not stay I.ile. -So John w.is free 
to attend us if he pleased, and one of us, at least, was 
well pleased that he should. 

It was a pleasant drive, m spite of the cold. 'I'he 
bitter wind was no longer in our faces, and I think we 
all enjoyed the drive in our several ways. Herbert 
went to sleep in his corner, the others chatted in front. 
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and I nestled in the comer opposite to Herbert’s, and 
watched the four yoimy things who were each and all so 
dear to me. and marvelled at their unflagging spirits 
and untiring tongues. Only fragments of their conver¬ 
sation recur to me now, and indeed it was only the 
happy desultory rechauffi of the evening’s enjoyment, 
that is often so much more enjoyable than the reality. 

But some sentences stand out from all the vest, 
brought into strong relief by after events, as on M S.S. 
written in certain'inks the touch of a hot iron will 
i)ring out in deep indelible black the words over which 
it has passed. The talk had veered round .it l.ust to 
the election, and I heard John say to Helen— 

“Of course you will be in Fcnlonbury on Tuesday } 
It is the nomination day, an<l there will be proces¬ 
sions through the town, and all sorts of fun.” 

“ I—I think not.” 

“ Helen says she won't go,” pul in Walter -a fact that 
was new to me. But then, as I remembered after- 
•wards, Helen had never mentioned the election to me. 

“ Not go I ” repeated John, in a disappointed tone. 

But of course you will go. Ralph will be a great man 
chat day.” 

“No; only the great man's agent,” said Ralph, 
■with something that was almost bitterness. “ Don’t 
indulge in mock-modesty, John. You know who the 
^rcat man will be well enough, and so do we.” 

“Wfll, at any rate, we have a right between us to 
•expect Miss Rivers’ presence, and 1 hope she will not 
defraud us. What objection can you have.'” he went 
on, turning to Helen. “ You would not mind the crowd, 
would you ? You would be quite safe at Mrs. Elision’s 
where my mother is going, and where, of course, you 
and Alice and Mrs. Hirst will come too. Has not my 
mother asked you to join her? I know she intended 
doing so.” 

“ 1 don’t know; but that w’ould not make any dif¬ 
ference. It is not the crowd 1 am afraid of.” 

“What then?” 

.She did not answer, and for a moment or two John 
did not speak. Then he said, in a voice that sounded 
hurt, “ I had counted on your being there. It is a day 
when one docs count on one’s friends, I think ; but 
perhaps 1 had no right-” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Helen, “you had every right. 
Pray do not talk like that.” It w.as a good deal for 
reticent Helen to sav, but one must Ik outspoken m 
the early dawn of a winter’s morning, eyes being of no 
av:ul for rc-ulmg faces then. 

“Then, why Won’t \ou come?” cried John, cageily. 
“You don't know the disappointment it would be to 
me not to see you there, i cun t understand it at all.” 

“’rhe truth is,” said Helen, hesitating— “the truth 
is, it might be a little awkw.ird—.f little unpleasant. 1 
should be amongst your friends, and if Mr. Lawicy 
M-ere to try to speak to me— 

“What! do you know him?’’ burst in aslonishcd 
chorus from us all. 

“ Yes ; he is—a gieut friend of papa’s.” 

John did not speak. I w’ondercd if the hesitating 
confession had suggested the same tiioughts to him as 
lo me. 


“Have you known him long?” I asked. 

“ Why didn’t you tell us before ?” cried Walter. 

Ralph turned round from his driving-seat, and ex* 
cl.iimed sharply— 

“ I don’t see why Helen should be catechised like 
this. .She had a right to tell or not, as she pleased ” 

“ Nonsense, Ralph ! ” laughed Helen good-humour¬ 
edly. “ 1 d.are say I was silly not to say that I knew 
Mr. Lawley ; but I don’t like him, and I don’t like 
talking about liim.” 

She said it so heartily that 1 did not wonder that 
John found his tongue again. 

“Then don't let him frighten you away,” he s-nid 
earnestly. “.Speak to him if you must; ay, and go 
with yellow ribbons in your hair rather than not go 
at .ill!" 

“ Lidics always are fond of change," said Walter; 
and some lively budinage follow’cd. 

But I sat still in my corner, and pondered on Helen’s 
silence respecting her acquaintance with Mr. Lawley, 
and the hesitating tones in which she liad at last 
avowed it. 

I could not rest till I knew more, and when we 
reached home, and were alone together, I drew licr to 
me, entreating, w ith an e.irncstness I hardly imderslood 
myself, that she would tell me all she knew of Mr. 
Lawicy. 

“ There is very little to tell, and that not pleasant,” 
said Helen, free enough of speech now the ice was 
broken. “ He is an old friend of papa's, and be comes 
a good deal to the house. Papa and aunt like him ; 
and he plays I'uirti' with papa.” 

“And you, Helen?” I asked anxiously. “What is 
he to you, my dcai ?” 

“To me!’’ cried Helen passionately. “Cousin 
Alice 1 You to say ihis -youl You surely must 
know he is nothing—he can be nothing—to me.” 

Well, I ceriainly hoped it, but it was pleasant to 
have the hope confirmed. Did Helen realise how 
much the terms of her deiii.d implied? 1 just man¬ 
aged to hold my tongue, but I could not resist kissing 
her in my joy. 

“ You dear, foolish, curious cousin !" she said, look¬ 
ing at me .through dewy l.ishes; “you might have 
known me better, I tbink.’’ 

“Pcrh.ips 1 ought. But you see, Helen, 1 suppose 
1 think exery one looks .it you with my eyes; and you 

know, if I were Mr. Liwlcy. I should-” A faint 

smile flickering on Helen’s face made me stop sud¬ 
denly and exclaim— 

“ What ! was I half right, after all ? Does he-” 

The smile died as suddenly as it had come, and 
Helen sighed as she answered gravely— 

“ I can’t help being afraid so. And papa likes him 
so much.” 

.So -ill was clear now. 1 did not wonder that Helen 
had been reluctant to show herself in Fentonbury 
while Mr. Lawley was there. I did not wonder that 
she shrank from meeting this suitor of her father’s 
choosing in the presence of- why should 1 not say it? 
—in the presence of the one of her own. 
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ARE WE OVKR-KDl CA'riNd OUR CHILDREN? 

[Debate rciiimeJ.\ 


J, (‘^TFVrs> . - While Ui.sclAirniiiif the thotiglil ihnt even 
tile Imiosl ol the limer cl.<‘5 ran reeeive iii|ui) from "n good 
soiiiul hhei.il ediieanoii." I nuintuin ih.il «li:U is afforUc-d m 
our puliln: sehools is not an eiliii-.iliun strielly of that surl, hut 
goes iN-yoiid il. having n'g.iid to ilie geiier.il eliiss of ehildren 
who receive ii. The standards up to the fonrih are not beyond 
the allainnic’nl '>f a very regular allendaiil of die age of twelve, 
with ordiniirv rapacity ; hut. in the hrst pi a'e. legiil.ir .iiiendanee 
is a giral hardship, and in many <M>a‘s an iiniKissiluhty 
Winter or wet weather in die ronniry, with a school two iinlrt 
oH, is an awkward fact. In the second pl.tce, .1 fault in the 
rnmpiilsory system is starting from the point that all children 
are of ei|ual capacity. Il is no doiibi dilhenlt to deal with , but 
one child of ten will pass the I’ourth Standard, and he -\em|)l 
from intending school; while another child, jicilups diillei or 
mote nervous, is never able to pass it in all thus' branches, .and 
therefore has to ronliluic at school up to fomle-'n, thon.h his 
piirents may Im- in fat gieater need of his hu'e help at iin 
c.idv .ige. 

MMoitKi I \r. Osi.EH- M;-. Though I eniiicly 

syinpallii-c with some of tin' remarks made In the 0|mic't of 
the delMie (.ns, for insUnce, Ills condemnation of the sysieiii of 
“ cr.mmimg "), still ! ilnnl ih.it ai pieseni niir ehildren are cer- 
t.imly not ooei-ediicaled. It seems to me i.ilhei th.n we line 
110I even yi't advanceil f.ir enough in du' science of ediic.ition . 
that we are too easily s.iiislicil hy m.ikm? 0111 ehildren pass 
certain iiile-of thumh, nieeh.iineal cvaniin.iiioiis, insUsul ol link¬ 
ing It our aim to develop and dr.iw out all their I leiiliies, to ni.ike 
their iniiids receptive .nnl ,dive to .ill that is U'si ahenl them, 
not merely in si hool, but out of it. not merelv tn dn n lessons, 
but ill Ilieii lives We ought not onlyto nMke them i- • rn .1 fmo 
ihini’s, but liithr’‘lo cake tliem lafahh of le.iTninj; nuviy llin gs. 
Our leaclicrs should he trained to consider the jui'siiig of 
stand.iids and csamm.inons not .>s the end ol c ihicaiioii, but ns 
one of die me.ins duTeiinto. It is a gnsii mi'l.ike to confound 
ovpr-craminiiig with ovi-r-edueaimg ; and that imsiake has, 1 
think, iicen m.ide by the Openei of ihe deh.iie, if he will lorgi'e 
me saimg so, Kor myself, I am not wilhoul ho|x' ih.ii, beloa' 
long, leas hers wilt recognise tlie adiaiitagc of e 'ina/iiig lallui 
than Clamming lliechiidreii, even in the m.iHet of ^s d , for there 
IS no doubt that many ol the cases of midne foinng have .iiisen 
Irom Ihe aniicTy of teachers to obtain large gninis I Ih'Iicvc 
thill (luite .Is large a piTcentage of [usscs could 1 e obliiincd ill 
the long run by a linwd, free.generous system ,iv bv.i ciiim|s-d. 
iiiechanieal, conventional svsii'm. and that the children would 
hy that mcaii.s lie more |)erfeclly cdiicited .\s long as diere is 
so n-iieh ignor.mcc. poverty, distress, crime m this our eoimlrv, 
we shall tint it difficult 10 believe that 0111 ehildren are mvi- 
edneated, we must raiher admit that, in spite ol s\stems, i \,iu.i- 
nution-s, and inspittinns. we have still much lelt to do before 
we can even say that they are ti-ell edin.mml. 

W. Wai.I.EK In iho course of Inisiiiess I luve had occ.a- 
sion to engage a nnnilier of Iwys fresh ^rom elementary schools, 
who have, of cour.se. pas.sed Ihe Sixth ' landanl. One of the 
first tests 1 apply is to give them an oidinary mamiscript le tei 
<0 re.id, and .ilthough most of them know belter than I do 
what are die nniiiral resources of ■|'imlnictoo, and possess . f.iir 
Jinowled^ of free-hiind drawing, yet five out of six w ill f il to 


read such a letter in an inlelligihle manner. Is not this ]iinol in 
Itself of the evil of this over-cducation? The te.ichin'.; which 
slundd educ.ile lliem for their respective posiiian.s in life is 
neglected, wliile a lot of useless laform.uioii is cianiiiie] into 
their over wioughl brains. 

Ihinami Hfsrv, .\ 1 ..\. : Forster, Fawcett, Goldwiu is'nah 

these, Sir, are weighty n.imes 10 be .arrayed ag.iinstus n.imes 
whiel) embrace a wi'le field of politic.al and educational opinion. 
NeveiiliHess I would humbly place lieforc you, Sii, mv reason 
for Iw'lieving that 111 tins im|iortaiit mutter of educalion they 
have erred. Hut fir«t pcimil me lo .ask you to glance over the 
naiiies whieh appear on the world's scroll of fame, .‘\ndwhiit 
do we lin'P We find this. Sir th.u the it.ighticsi men of rhe 
ixasl, the men who haie done most for, and who therefore hnve 
be nefited liumanily mos', hare licen men who have “ risen from 
the ranks" Would it not. then, be a wiser pidicy lo do .dl 
[(Ossible 10 bring on! wivcol such men than to do anythiig 
whic h itiiglil seem to pul an ohsi.icle ‘ii their w.iy ’ I)o we not 
eullix.iti'our g.aidens to priKluce the l<c'l fruit ? Doom fiirineis 
not siiive bv cverv means to improve their sttKik, so as at le.isl 
to have' one or two prize aimiuil'? Whv treat our hroilier-ni.m 
Worse? I’.ul, Nr, over-echie.iliou 1 hold to lie a contrulic.ion in 
leniis .Sir, then' cannot be uvet-cdticaiion any more than iIutc 
c.cn If over-clearness ofevpiessiun or ovcr-exccll< nc» of eyc'-ight 
.As ih'- clc.iresi ex|iiessioii and the healthiest eyesight are gilts to 
Ice piizcsl .and Used, sci alscc is the Inghesi form of education, and 
so Is ih.it eriiie.iiion lo !«• carried to its liighe'l point. For. Sir, 
wh.ii Is educiiioii ? It is cmpliaiic illy an enltrging. Ills the 
di.iwiiig of .1 man or cli Id out of himself- out ol Ins narrowness 
ami seltishiicss inio the Icro.id tide r>f universal knowledge. It 
is die i.ikiiig .iw.iy fiom him of his singul.iriiy. whici' ramps, an'l 
at die same lime ‘tamping him wi h his individiiahu, whuh ic 
strength. Il is the widenitig of the anr.i odiisxisioli. .md I'lvihliii; 
him lo see himself and all things m their true relalion-lii)!, .ite! 
a' made fur their own proper use. This l>emg so, -Nr. not oiil. 
shotild the child under the jiowerot education be lironghi gr.id .- 
.ilU lo Mnd his own onlv posnion in the world, bui it shmi '1 
I'll.li lie lulu lo sec more clearly than he would luve done wiihoi i 
11 the su'aixlncss ol that [Kismon, and the debt he owes to ever'- 
thing aUiut him. It will lx; cihji'ci'."l lo this that while true "i 
ii'liilis, it will not hold among t-liddrcn. -Ni, I .isk to be n ! I 
will It does not, OT shoiild not, hold among iliildrcii' 'I h \ 
arc the same mentally imd phvcu.ally with .uliill', ind wi \ 
-liould their mental fmxl afleci them dijT> rend) S.r, 1 d.uc 
s,iv It liocs not- -\ih1 the cause o( our error here is ih.ii. the 
si.iitimg jiinctun s of ihiM life I cing lew, we do i>oi iiud. ■ 0 
often the etTecls of I'leir ixlucaiion .i« we do in iIhw ol iiMliir- r 
yc.irs. 1 here cannot tie o;vi-edma/ioii. 

♦ Catharinf DirKsiiN l.ocus Mi SiK'.iker, Ifihis,)ui's- 
lion ap|)lied to lioard .S,'h<w>l c hil.lrcii .done there would he hole 
delcatc on the subjec t. I'Vw who h.i'e re.id the accoiiiH in the 
papers of the cramming some ihokirs have to undergo inifier 
the Xew t'lxle, will f.-ei am douhl ih..i tliev, ni le.isi, are loeing 
surfeite.l witli-slull I say cd.if.iiii'ii h.irdly Ihil, rather 11 
seties of drv faets. Hut ilie f|iiesii..ci is a wider one—regarding 
l■■.ngl.lm^sehlldlcn gen.'i.dly, .md still I c<mlend ihnithey aie 
grossly over-ethiciitcd I'v this *0 iiie.in. their heads are fillcil 
with knowledge that linlits them (01 ihtll nghi pl.icc in the 
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workl. Somctinies cliildren of people who have risen in life are 
sent 10 a so-called good school tlml they may be lietter educ.itcd 
than their parents. ITierc they learn this, that, and the other, 
winch make them feel home life nither a bore, and domestic 
duties sadly below them. They even dictate to their jjarents 
what they themselves will or will not learn, and leach them how 
to manage the house. Another evil is that the ciiwntiiy of 
learning must be compressed into so small a limit ol imu- that 
the health or eyesight of the pupils is often affected. Oiir fore¬ 
fathers were sur[)nsed to see young pi-ople in glasses, hut now 
in uny good-sised school several such may bi- fouiul 'Itiis 
’•over-educating" is effected in several w.iys. and one means 
rarely recognised is the mcaiMcity of tisicliors Many persons 
lake to this mc^e of gaming a liv'-liliood .is ln'ing the most lad)- 
like, without an idea of what they .arc underi.iking Tlie) seem to 
ihink the pupils can do aBylhiiiy, .inrl in any qn.iniity they choose 
to give. Then the current amount of cr.immmg loi examin,i- 
tio.is is deplorable, h'or siv or twelve months pupils have to go 
through a course of iircixir.mon for the next Local iLX.imin.ilion. 
During this lime they study only the sulijccts and penods needed 
fur It, so their etlucation at tlic lu st jiart of their school life 
becomes one-sided. Ik'fon; liie ex.iininaiion comes tliey gener¬ 
ally fed lU for wi-eks , liui lh.it IS i|uilc a secondary considv-a- 
tion ! 'Hie iLxaiiiiiialion must lie passed, .iml if they arc ai all 
mudilied in tlicir ideas a ‘' coach ’’ is employed to fix names, 
dates, &c , in their minds. But Ix-yond this is tlic low stand 
many schools lake, uud are content to i.ike, .is f.iras real educa¬ 
tion IS cNincerned. Teachers arc Psidy to give scliolars any 
amount of technical learning, wliile tlieir ami should lx- to 
iw.iken in their minils an earnest seaicli .iftcr knowledge. 1 licy 
should rfinember that in the school-d.iys of our 1 oys and girls is 
only the beginning of learning, whereas the liest knowledge is 
wliat one attains later in hie. I should Iw the first to advo¬ 
cate a high standard of education, me.ming not so much 
the iinpirling of knowleilge ns the awakening of the pupils’ 
inmds. Certainly the system of education pursued m many 
schools is not iMinefiaal, meni.illy, morally, or physically. 

Al.KTilKlA Does education U'lid to in.ike (lie people <iis. 
contented? No! I grant you th.U now, while compulsory 
education is u new thing, and has only reached the youngci 
geniT.iiion. a certain amount of discontent .ind of conceit h.is 
arisen, Tlic parents, ignorant themselves, look upon ihcir 
children as prodigies "Among the hlmd, the one-eyed is a 
king’’—but this, in a few ye.ir.s, will right I'sell , it wiU then he 
no more a marvel that the poorest man can read, wiite, and 
cipher, than iliai he can walk. Surely, when a man iserlncatcd 
to make the liest use of all lus f.iculUes. he is luucli more likely 
to lie a contented, yes, and a thankful nuiii -]Htriotic and 
ioval to his country, ihe country that has looked after his best 
interests, and educated limi even against his will—just as 
a man soul to sea in a well-appointed shiji is more likely to be 
a contented man Ihm one sent out in .i nusenihle vessel wliich 
c.mnol make way. True ediication makes a man observ.nnt; 
now, is not an observant man, seeing with clearer vision the 
mighty work.s of (lod, inoro likch’ to Ik; a good man, and more 
likely to thank liod tot liis life, anil to strive to make the liest of 
his life? 

.S. VON S, ,^5to the COM of our present sy.stem of cduc.ilion. 
it IS easy to say, a few shillings or even a few pounds per head, 
liut to me, a poor and heavily taxed f.ither, it is a serious matter 
pecuniarily, .and rather aggravating to leel that I am somewhat 
crippled now, to lie still furihct cffppled when trying to find 
emiiloynient for tiiy own children. By all means let our 
rhiiiltvii 1* taught to read .vad wrie and ciyinir well. If there 
be a St";i!ifr.sor, i\ rar.idnv. ora Svmei.s iniLig '.Item 'x- sure 
1 h’ will come to the front -noihim; wii; keep him iiack. But let 
us avoid the laitiii. the science, which is, except in the cose of 


itiosc who are studying for the post of pupil-teacher, lost almost 
as soon as acc|uired. nnd *I...-.t n-duciug the expense, in. rcase 
the health, the physical strength of the future men and women 
of England. If the money must be .spi-nt, I w ouid s.ay, insiead 
of dabbling in langaiges and sciences, spend it on the homes. 
TIk* effect on drunkenness will be eipially ilic same; it will Iw 
the Ik‘SI of education, a self-respect, and there will arise a 
prosperity that all the 1-aiin, French, botany, and chemistry 
ever taught in a Uoanl School could never call forth. As it o. 
subjects .ire only h.ilf taught, .and -Mill Ivss learned, thepuful - 
head is lunied with the idea that he is a learned lad, and In- 
scorns to work with Ills hands ; the result ls Ihe uiniosl starve! 
clerk, the thousands out of employ. 

J. Bowks: The Opener o( this delsaie lias, by appealing 
to our icndercsl sympathies, thrown a s|ieciuus veil over In- 
argumcnis. Who c.in contemplate without a .sliudder tin- 
harrowing spectacle presented of the annual massacre of th.ni 
sands of mnocenis, and the lingering destruction of (hous.iml- 
(>1 others? Statistics arc not always facts; nnd 1 would a4 
vvhcic these miserable little martyrs are to be found? li. 
at closing time to any of our large Board schools, and sin- tii.- 
children [Xiuring out by hunilrmJs. Where are the pale fau--. 
the enfeebled IhiUics, the failing eyes? If they arc there, I <ae 
onl) s.iy ihe owners are Siwruius. and kivp up their spirits m a 
wonderful lashiun. As to the subjects (aught, will our ptsipF 
lie any tlic worse if fiy a knowledge of lioUiny a country walk 
l>eci>mcs u '‘joy for ever ’’ ? Will n labourer delve one whit lli< 
worse if he knows something of tlie laws of chemistry / W'lll 
the mechanic prosecute Ills kilwurs less skilfully Iiccause he tus 
Ic.inil soineiliing of the levw, lh< wheel, and the pulley ? Will 
our servants lie any the worse if they know the constituents and 
lelalivL- v.tiue of food and the laws of sanitary .science? Will 
our working people enjoy iiliald songs if their cars have Ims-u 
trained to nppieciate good music? Shall we Waiiie them if, liy 
tlie diNcrinuniilion whieli comes from a knowledge of art, Ihei 
hang on their walls bc.'.utifnl prints or engravings in place ol the 
colourerl daubs of their foretaihers ? i object to the 0|)enei > 
assertion that the groundwoik on which education must rest is 
’’ eomnioii sense." By all means cultivate that valuable article ; 
but I assert that the groundwork of clucation must lie n'ligioii, 
■Make our ciiilrlien good practical ('hrisu.inv, otherwise the 
educ.tlion wliicli strengthens the niinil ami shariiens the intelk-ct 
is worthless, nay, injurious, it may make clever rogues, but 
not useful men. 1 assert that knowliilge, as the liaiidmaiil of 
religion, IS the only lever lh,\l can niise the masses; us 
acijuisition is no monopoly ; therefore I decl.tre we iin/ivf over- 
cducaling our chiklieii. 


The Ileli.ile ui> lliis .jucsliuii wall lie rcsunieil in oiir next issue. 
I1ie lloiiurariuin of One Ouiiic.! is awarded In John Cossbv, Luddon, 
Norfolk, whose speech will Ik- given at die .idj.iumed llcbale. 


Ollier spcnlies, sii|>i<orting 0|)eiier's argument that we arr Over- 
Educating our Children, ii-tuvcd IVoiii A. .S-Black, E S Cannester, 
A. M. B., An Klciiieiitary .'m.IiooI Teacher, A. Y., Siiero Meliora, E- 
J. Bull, M. A kolicrts, tieorgi: A Peanion, J. H. Langford. J, t'., 
(’■corue Rilot, Mrs Calinel liavi-., sjj, J. 11. Allen, T. P- Garbntt, 1> 
'I'., F, E. Andrews, J. WiiUoii, W. K, Flyer, Isabella Elliott, K. B. 
Jones, W. K. Ilollom, <'• N.isli, W , t; Monre, A Poor Ratepayer, E 
I'onie, E. fl. Goddard, T. liimiinij, J. II., G. Midtilli, W, King, 
A. B. C-, J. Eaton Fcarn, Henry R. White, 

Other spcL-ches, vuppnrtmg Opponent's argument that we are not 
Gver-Ediicaimg mir Cliildrvii, iweived fiom H. Ingram, D’A. Rii|>eri 
T.ile. J. Bolton, J. Cronrnr, A. E. Robinson, A- Poison, A, J. Jakeinan, 
Celia, Grey, A. W. S-, J. McCurrach, R. J. Walker, A. II. Beal, J. 
Hediry M. N. Cliampncy, | Hre.rlev, W. Irvin, T. H. Ciw, R. E. 
l.'.ilani, W, |. C'ai-h, K. Dulni.m. | H. fudd, T Pr-'wn. f. Proud 
H. V.vngliar. '.Vulker, A Working Man, C.larlolle A. Tr'ul’.jc, H. K 
Road.s. 
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REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENTS FOR GEN’l'LEWOMEN. 

BY OUR srKClAL CORRESl*ONDENr. 


E mania for collecl- 
ing old cliina lias, 
greatly siibsulcd, but 
the innuinciabte si|)C- 
cimcns of it whu.li 
have been brought 
out during the la&l 
few years from liid- 
den recesses in cup¬ 
board and tloscl, 
still adorn the walls, 
and occupy brackets., 
and fill the cabinet 
shelves, in many a 
room of many a 
house. As wc all 
know to our sorrow, 
“accidents will hap¬ 
pen even in the best regulated houseliolds,’* and 
thus plates and dishes, cups and saucers, bowls and 
vases of valuable china arc oflenlimes broken. 

The employment of mending china is one which I 
should like to bring before your notice ; for 1 fee! suic 
that It would prove a remunerative one. 

The putting together and uniting of pieces sounds a 
simple occupiiiion, and one within the compass of all 
intellects; these assertions arc true, but it is the 
qualifications of hands and fingers winch have to be 
considered more than quality of brain. Success in the 
operation attends those only who have steady hands 
and firm yet sensitive fingers. When china is properly 
mended, it is difficult for a keen eye to delect the line 
of breakage. 1 know a few peojile who are blessed 
with the capability to restore and to rc-form in this 
way ; but 1 know very many who signally fail after 
earnest endeavours, whose workmanship strikes the 
eye as clumsily and badly done. 

When wc send bioken china to a shop to be mended, 
rivets are invariably u-.cd for the purjMisc. In the 
case of thin and delicate china, cement is quite strong 
enough to make the pieces adhere, and it is not so dis¬ 
figuring as rivets ; but when thicker pieces of porcchun 
have to be joined together, rivets arc necessary for the 
purpose. Now it seems to my mind that the whole of 
this class of woik might be undertaken by gciule- 
women with great advantage to themselves. It can be 
done in their own homes : tlie outlay is a trifling one, 
for a sixpenny liottlc of cement giK's a long way, ami 
rivets cost but a small sum, Th'e charge made at 
shops for mending china is threepence per rivet ; a 
plate or bowl will oftentimes have eight or ten rivets 
clasped to it; thus a skilful and neat-handed mender 
could without difficulty obtain good Teniimeration A 
notice of the capability to do this woik might be placed 
in a depot, or a specimen of skill imglu be shown to 
the managers of china shops. 

In a foriiici paper 1 mciUioncd “ lace cleaning ” us 


a profitable employment. I have had my opinion, then 
expressed, strengthened, for 1 have lately been assured 
upon good authority that fair remuneration may be 
reckoned on by those who can restore beauty to lace. 

The scheme which the Postmaster-General has in 
contemplation of a chcajiev rate for telegrams, will in 
the future open the doors for the services of manj 
more telegraph clerks of both sexes. Already an 
increased number of pupils have been admitted 
into the schools in Moorgate Street, where the ru¬ 
diments of postal telegr.iphy are taught. Compe- 
iiiivc examinations are held twice a year; the next 
ib cx(K.ctcd to take place in this month (February) 
or next. The limits of age for candidates arc from 
fourteen to eighteen years. The subjects for exami¬ 
nation are Writing from Dictation, Handwriting, and 
the first four rules of Arithmetic. A fee of one shil¬ 
ling is required. Successful candidates have to 
attend the J'ostcd Telegraphy Schools. No charge is 
made for instruction, and no pay is given during that 
period, which occupies about three months. When a 
certificate is reccivetl from the school, payment is 
given of ten shillings per week ; after a short proba¬ 
tion, if cap.'ibihty is shown, an advance is made to 
twelve and fmiitccn shillings. The salary of tele¬ 
graphists rises to twenty-seven shillings per week. 

1 have lately been told of a new plan for making 
socks and stockings ; it is to use a crochet-hook 
instead of knitting-needles. These stockings are 
iii.ide lengthways. The inventor of the idea is Mi's. 
G. Jones, Wollaston, Wellingborough, who supplies 
a card of instructions for the sum of scvcnpencc. On 
iiiipiiry 1 am assured tiiat stockings made after this 
method wear equally as well as tliosc lh.it are knitted, 
also that they retain their elasticity and shape after 
being washed —warm rain-water should be used for 
this purpose. I should imagine th.it for bicycling use 
they wouhl be particularly well fitted, because they are 
not so close in te.xture as knitted ones, and yet they 
are thick. 

Amongst new suggestions for home workers, 1 may 
mention that ornaiiienicd bags of satin, closely drawn 
up with ribbon, containing scented wool, are made to 
h ing by the side of the drawing-room fire-place. A 
useful idea generally allnuts a purcluscr. This re¬ 
mark docs not apply to the last-meiUiuned idea, but to 
a little triviality which is of use on a dressing-table, and 
yet winch one rarely secs provided. A small hair-pin 
cushion is as helpful as a pm-cusliion ; any aid in the 
way of saving time in these days of hurry is helpful. A 
small piece of oriiamenlHl cardboard, the depth of a 
long hair-pin, is fastened in a circle, and a second piece 
co\ ers one end ; the hollow space is lightly filled with 
wool; the cover foi the top is crocheted openly with 
thick fleecy or Uerliii wool. In and out of this cushion 
hair-pins cun be pushed or snatched m a hasty and 
speedy manner. 



Una and the Lion. 


There is an “Art College for Ladies’’ at Merton 
Road, South Wimbledon, S.W.,of which 1 will give a 
few general details. This college was started with the 
(lesiie to provide a coinfurt.ible home for students 
while studying, and to have them thoroughly trained ; 
the system is lliat of the Royal Academy. Two mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Academy — Mr. Pickcr'^gill, its 
Keeper, and Mr. Horsley—aie Honorary V’lsilois, 
and from time to lime closely inspert the work done 
by the students. Board and residence as well as art 
instruction can be obtained; for these three the ex¬ 
pense is about ^70 a year, or 35s. |kt week. Stu¬ 
dents are adimtied between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five years; a[)ai-tnienls may be taken in 
college by ladies above this age who desiie to practise 
the arts taught in it. The fees foi noii-resideiits are 
from two to live guineas per term, according to the :ii- 
stiucuon desired. The class lioui.s are fn»m 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Students who are proficients are allowed to do 
remuneiative work under supervision. Ten per cent, 
of the payments for this woik is taken by tlie college. 

Tapcstry.painting is a form of art which is rapuily 


UNA AND 

the season when yellow fogs prevail, Lon¬ 
don IS a dieary .abode for arlists: so, al 
least, though! Cecil Anslriilhet .is he looked 
at Ills unfinished pu tines, and feared to 
toucli them, lest Ins biusli slioiild carry 
into them somewhat of the surioimdmg 

S gloom, lie was feeling veiy deji'ited 
when there came a note from Lady Kleaimr 
Carstairs, the wife of one ol his kindest 
palions, asking Inm to esiort liei to a 
concert in St. J.imcs's ll.ill. ■' I can’t use my eyes to 
any advantage, so I will irv to receive consolation 
through my cars,” he said, .ind accuidingly went to 
the concert. 

For half an houiL carricil away by the music, he for¬ 
got, not merely his^ictiiics and Ins troubles, but every¬ 
thing around him too, and only knew that his car was 
being satisfied with almost iKiidecl harmony ol souiivl. 
Suddenly something made i..m look up ai the Icfi-li.imi 
side of the third row in ‘.tie orchestra, and lustanily 
the artist’s eye was attracted by two faces of singular 
beauty, absolutely alike in featiiiv and expiessioii, al¬ 
though one was that of a young m.iii, the oiliei lli.il "f 
a girl. Each liad wavy light brown hair, a broad 
white forehead, dark eyes, a finely moulded nose 
and chin, and a mouth Uiat told of liimncss and 
decision. Both were leaning slightly forward in the 
self-same attitude, and api'eaicd to be cnliiely en¬ 
tranced by the music. 

It ceased at length, and Cecil withdrew his eyes for 
a moment as lie joined in the applause. When he 
looked back again he could scarcely believe that those 
wcic th^ same two fates he had been giuing upon be¬ 
fore. so changed were they now, so utterly unlike each 
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coming into use and fashion, and therefore I wish to 
tell you something .iboul it. For purposes of decora¬ 
tion, for friezes, and for p.inellings, it is anticipated 
that there will be a great demand for this class of 
tapestry. A particular kind of cotton canvas and of 
woollen canvas is used foi the purpose ; the woollen 
is of course the most e.xpensive, but it gives a much 
better effect, and the colours can be made fast upon it 
Lessons in this art are given at the Studios of Mediaeval 
and Industrial Art, 175, Bond Street, the terms for 
si-x lessons in class being two guineas. There will be 
an exhibition in this gallery during next season. Stu¬ 
dents luive the opportunity of exhibiting and disposing 
of llieir work ; a commission of 15 pvi cent, i.s i liarged. 

Tapestiy painling is also taught at Wimbledon Art 
College, wiierc three guineas per term is charged for 
instruction. 

Mc.ssrs. Howell and James, of Regent Street, hold 
a class for ladies. For a course of ten lessons of two 
liours’ duration a fee of is charged ; and for six 
k-s.sons of the same duration three guineas is 
chaigcd. AS.?. 


'1' H F. L IO N. 

otiic) in expiession. The fixed look of rapt attention, 
winch liad nude them almost seem as tlnnigh carved 
m stone, iiad passed from both faces. Over' the girl’s 
couiiten.ince, as she turned to speak to her broilier, 
played a bright and tender smile, softening and irra¬ 
diating .1 be.iuty which before had seemed somewhat 
stern and cuU. But the stern lines about the young 
man’s mouth iiact deepened, and there were othcis now 
visible u])on Ills blow that told of sorrow, suflering, 
and vaie. Evidently the habitual gloom of his expres- 
siDii had only Ikvii cliased away for a fc.v momeiils by 
llie charm of llie music. 

One of Beethoven’s symphonies again struck the 
sumc cliuid of feeling in the two souls, and the two 
f.cLCb grew strangely alike again ; when it cc.ised they 
ch.mged once more. 

W liu could they be? What was the hfe-story that 
had so inaikedihc man's face? Cecil found Innisvlf won¬ 
dering. Hiiiici'to he had been too miKh seli'-cemred ; 
luver had his mtcicst been so deeply .stiircd before. 

L.idy F.leaiioi thought him rather absent as he took 
lier to ilicc.iinage anddiove back with her; shefeareii 
that her pl.in for distracting his iiinid fioni liis work 
had not succeeded, litilc dreaming that by iiicxins of 
It liad been gr.uited to him .m iiispiralion tli.it was to 
raise and piiiify his whole future life 

He went home to make vain endeavours to pul on 
canvas the two faces that had so iiukIi .uiractcd him ; 
and when Saturday came rvHiiid he took Ins seat be¬ 
times in the orchcstia of Si. James's Hall, iiojiing to 
catch another glimpse of tlie lovely maiden and her 
melancholy biother. .Nor was he disapjvointcd; there 
they were below him, where he could gaze upon them 
comfortably wulioul attracting ihcir attention. It was 
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well for him llwl he was so y)latcd, lor if the brother 
chanced to notice that any one staring at his sister, 
he rewarded the attention with a wrathful look timl 
was almost enough to terrify the olTender. Cecil did 
not fail to notice this, and in his mind named the 
pan *• Una and the Lion.” 

On the next Saturday he went before the orchestra 
door was opened, waited until they came, and, deter¬ 
mined to brave ‘'the Lion’s” wrath, look the seat next 
to him. He then bought one of the sixpenny books 
ol the music, and. fir-ding that his neighbour did not 


do so, ventured to ask if lie would like to sec it before 
the concert began. 

“The Lion” was on tlie point of gruffly rejecting 
the civility, when “fane Una” leant forward, and said 
pleasantly.“Oil,thank you, I should like to see it very 
much ; ” and licr surly guardian was forced to take the 
book. 

While she was looking at it he cast sidelong glances 
at the presumptuous mortal who had ventured to ad. 
dress him. 'I'he inspection proved satisfactory, for 
Cecil Anslruiher. though poor, came of a good old 









Una and the Lion. 


family, and in look and bearing was every inch a 
gentleman. This the other could not help seeing, and 
repenting of his rudeness, he condescended, as he 
handed back the book, to make some remarks upon 
the music. 

During the intervals between the pieces Cecil fol¬ 
lowed up his advantage, and when the concert was 
over and tliey left the hall, the three were engaged in 
so interesting a conversation that, as their homeward 
road went for some time in the same direction, it was 
a good while before they separated. By this time 
Cecil, always frank and open, had told his new ac¬ 
quaintances that he was a painter, and at parting he 
gave the young man his card, and begged that he 
would pay him a visit if ever he were in tlie r.eighbour- 
hood of his studio ; he had also heard that the Chris¬ 
tian name of the other was (ieoffrey, but his surname 
he did not discover, nor “ Una's ” real Cliristian name, 
nor the place of their abode. Much astonislied was 
he, therefore, when on Monday afternoon a card, 
bearing the inscription “Mr. (leoffrey Carew,” was 
brought in to him. He had the presence of mind 
hastily to cover Uic portrait of Mr, Geoffrey Carew's 
sisti r, on which he had been feasting his e)’cs, heforr 
bis friend i>f Saturday walked in. 

of course Cecil was delighted to see him. They 
talked at first on genend subjects, then Mr. Carew in¬ 
spected the pictures that surrounded him, and Cecil 
felt that he had seldom had a critic more keen to ap¬ 
preciate both the merits and the defects of his painting ; 
but all the while he was in an agony lest he should 
raise the cover of the easel th.at stood in the middle 
of the room. Luckily, howevci, Mr. Carew' did not 
even ask the subject of the picture, supposing that it 
was some unfinished thing which the artist did not 
wish to exhibit. 

At last, as lie was leaving, with an effort which be- 
spoke him unused to asking favours, he said, “ Mr. 
Anstniilier, you mentioned yesterday that you had a 
miinber of acquaintances in musical circles in London, 
and one of my reasons for coming here to-day was to 
ask if you thought it possible that you could help me 
to gel a situation as organist in some church where 1 
should only be wfcted on Sundays and week • day 
evenings ; my days^as 1 told you, are occupied.” 

Cecil felt a great pity for his visitor as he saw the 
proud hot blood mount to his forehead, and guessed 
that it was a new thing for Geoffrey Carew to have to 
think of working so hard to earn his daily bread. He 
promised to do his utmof* to help him, and with a 
hearty grasp of the hands me young men separated. 

Cecil made many inquiries about the organist’s situa¬ 
tion, but without hearing of anything that would suit; 
and at last, two or tljree Sunday.^ after, he thought 
that instead of writing to report his ill success, he would 
go himself to the address which Mr. Carew had given 
him. He found his way to a dull street in an unfashion¬ 
able quarter of the town, but somehow the house that 
bore the number he was looking for seemed much the 
least dingy in the row. 

The servant who opened the door said that Mr. 
Carew wa^ very ill, but that her mistress was within, 
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and showed Cecil into a poorly-fumished sitting-room. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Carew entered, greeted her 
visitor with, stalely comtesy, and said that her son 
would like to sec him if he did not mind coming up¬ 
stairs. By the way, she told him that the doctor said 
it would be a long lime before his jiaticnt got well again, 
that he had lost his situation, and was in low spirits. 

Cecil was shocked to find him looking years older 
than he had done before. He was too weak to bear 
a long visit, though he seemed pleased to see Cecil, 
wlio, after chatting pleasantly to him for ten minutes, 
took his leave, promising to call again soon. 

It was not long before he paid a second visit, and 
finding himself made welcome, he went whenever Itis 
lime permitted him. Little by little he learnt some¬ 
thing of the Carews' story. 

Geoffrey's father had inherited a fine old property,' ** 
which had belonged to his family for many generations, 
but owing to his youthful extravagances had been 
obliged to mortgage the land heavily. He hud never 
been fond of business, and finding his involved affairs 
diflicuU to manage, had gradually entrusted them to 
an agent, on whom he relied completely. This agent 
proved dishonest, .and while making his own fortune 
ruined his employer completely ; then he disappeared 
from the scene, leaving the old man to his fate. 

Not until the crash came, and the mortgages were 
foreclosed, had Geoffrey, who was then at Oxford, the 
faintest idea that anything was amiss. He hastened 
home, and three days after old Mr. Carew died sud¬ 
denly. 

When his affairs were settled, his widow and children 
found that all the land must go except one small farm, 
that brought in a rent of a year. Geoffrey ob¬ 
tained a clerk’s situation, and his salary added ^loo 
a year to their income. They had managed to pass 
the first year of their poverty without getting into debt. 
Now, however, Cecil saw that they were growing 
anxious. Geoffrey could not work, and the doctor 
would have to be paid. 

The invalid gained a little physical strength perhaps, 
but now th.\t he n-as laid up, and had nothing to di¬ 
vert his mind from his troubles, grief at the privations 
which his mother and two sisters had to suffer preyed 
upon him, and the bitterness of his wrath against 
the man who had ruined his father grew ever more 
fierce and deep, until sometimes it almost amounted 
to madness. 

On these days nobody had power to soothe him ex¬ 
cepting his sister Lorina (for that was the name of 
Cecil’s “ Una ”); the touch of her hand, the sound of 
licr voice, calmed him in the midst of his ravings, and 
cheered him in his worst fits of despondency. She, 
too, it was who kept up the spirits of her mother and 
young sister by always making the best of things, how- 
ever bad they might be. 

Cecil grew more deeply in love with her every lime 
he saw her. He often spoke to Lady I;.leanor about 
the Carews, and together they tried to devise some 
means of helping them ; but they well knew it would 
be a delicate matter to avoid hurling the sensitive pride 
that shrank from receiving assistance. 
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At last one day, when Cecil was leaving Geoffrey’s 
room, Lorina asked him to come into the dining-room, 
and without further preamble smd, “! •am going to 
give music lessons. Can you tell me how to get some 
pupils.^” 

Deliglued with the chance of introducing his own 
good genius upon the scene, Cecil promised to consult 
a lady friend, and went olT to Lady Eleanor, who called 
on Mrs. Carew the next day, and broaclred the subject 
of the music lessons. She said that she happened to 
want a lady to teach her own girls music, and would 
very much like Miss Carew to undertake tlie charge. 
As the walk would be rather a long one. it would be 
pleasanter for her not to come alone, so Lady Eleanor 
hoped she would bring her sister with her; and she 
added that if the little girt would join in the children’s 
French lessons it would really be a great thing for 
them, as they needed more competition to make them 
work better. 

Mrs. Carew coloured and winced even at L»idv 
Eleanor’s gentle touch, but she was too true a lady 
not to apiircciate the kindness of tlie offer made to 
her; so when Lorina came in the whole plan was 
agreed to, and three times a week the sisters passed 
the morning in Grosvenor Square. 

When Geoffrey heard of it he raged and stormed, 
and declared that something dreadful would happen to 
his beloved Lorina if she went all that way without 
his protection ; and when he found that he could not 
prevent it, he relapsed into a settled melancholy very 
grievous to sec, from which he was seldom roused. 

His sister told Lady Eleanor of this new trouble, 
and asked if she could suggest anything that would 
do him good. 

“ He is devoted to music, is he not ? ” said Lady 
Eleanor. “ Take him to that church near you where 
they have such sweet devotional music. I think his 
cure may come through his favourite art.” 

The next time that the invalid was taking a turn 
with his sister on the sunny side of the street she per¬ 
suaded him to rest in the church porch, just when the 
afternoon service was beginning. He would not go 
inside, but sat there for full half an hour listening to 
the music. It did not seem to rouse him, he said nut 
a word about it, but when they rose to go Lorina 
thought that his expression was a shade less dejected 
than before. 

Ag.nin and .again they sat in the church porch on 
those fair spring afternoons, and as Geoffrey’s ste[) 
grew stronger liis 170 grew brighter too. At length, 
on an April Sunday morning, he let his sister lead him 
inside the church, and thc*y sat down on one of the 
back benches. 

“ The words of the anthem -arc taken from the 4tli 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
31st and 32nd verses,” announced one of the officiating 
clergymen. “ Let all bitterness and wrath and anger 
be put away from you, with all malice; and be yc 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an¬ 
other, even as Cod for Christ’s sake hath foigiven 
you.” sang the choir. 

Geoffrey shook and trembled as the musical words 


went through and through him—through his brain and 
soul and heart, stirring and awakening liim, and con¬ 
victing him of the sinfulness of tlie passionate hatred 
which he had been nursing in his bosom against tlie 
man who had wronged him. The voice of God through 
the sound of the music had spoken to his inmost being, 
and when it ceased he sank upon his knee^ and with a 
fervent “ Good Lord, deliver w/r,” echoed the petition 
for preservation from pride, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitablcncss. And Lorina knew as she walked 
home with him that her brother was a different man. 

He did not attempt to gel another clerkship, but 
found a situation as organist where his services were 
required frequently. Here, in the enjoyment of his 
glorious art, his mind entirely recovered its tone—here, 
with the wonderful sounds of his organ, he softened 
and soothed and strengthened the hard, the weary, 
and the heavy-laden. Not in vain for the world had 
Geoffrey Carew been through the furnace of trouble. 

Cecil Anstruthcr rejoiced at the change which he 
saw had come over his friend, and rejoiced too at 
Lorina's happiness. It was astonishing how much 
lime he had spent at the Carews’, considering that he 
had told them he was busy finishing a picture for ijic 
Royal Academy, but he always declared that a visit to 
them helped him very much in his work. 

The picture was accepted, and with great interest 
they looked for the first newspaper critique. 

In the very opening column stood the name, “‘Una 
and the Lion’—Cecil Anslruther,” described as ‘‘the 
most beautiful and striking picUirc in the whole exhi¬ 
bition, and one that would raise to the rank of a first- 
rate figure painter the young artist who had earned 
some fame already as a painter of animals. The lion,’ 
continued the critic, “he doubtless met in his rcceni 
travels in the East, but the lady Una is a good and 
true and lovely English maiden.” 

“ Come and be congr.itiil.aled by me and my family,’ 
wrote Geoffrey ; and Cecil obeyed the summons. 

“You must take us yourself to see your picture,” 
said Lorina. 

“Would you like me to do so?” replied he. “Then 
come with Geoffrey on Tuesday at nine o’clock, bc*forc 
the rooms arc crowded, and I wi| meet you ihcrc." 

So they went, and at the door met the young artist. 
He led them on until they came to his room, as they 
called it, and--“T]icre it is !’’ he said. 

Lorina looked, and bc'’ore her saw a perfect portrait 
of herself, with her goldcn-brnwn hair falling away 
over her shoulders, standing in white-robed purity, 
with her hand on the lion’s bead. 

She knew iliat he had painted her because he loved 
her, and in her mingled joy and trouble put out her 
liand to steady herself by her brother’s arnj, but some¬ 
how Cecil was there instead. 

He held her hand tightly, and bent down, and “ My 
faire Una,” he said, ‘‘may I be your Red Crosse 
Knight for ever?” 

The suddenness of it all had made her diimU, and 
he got no answer them from his lady’s lips, but he read 
it in her eyes notwithstanding, and it made him very 
E. M. Baln'brigge. 
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“KNOTS TO UNTIERAILWAY REGULATIONS. 


UCil has been done of late 
years by tlie various railway 
companies for the convenience 
of their passengers, and to lessen 
in some degree the discomforts 
and annoyances inseparable 
from travelling. For such im- 
provcmciUs we must all feel 
more or less grateful, for there 
are few of us now but have some 
claim to lie included among that 
large and ever-increasing body, 
the “ travelling public.” There 
are still, however, many “ knots 
to untie ” in the tapgled tliiead 
of railway regulations, which 
sen e not only to mar the plea¬ 
sure of our little excursions, but are the cause of 
a considerable amount of unnecessary worry and irri- 
t.ition, not to say sometimes of inconvenience and 
lois. It is in no spirit of carping criticism that we 
venture to draw attention to some of llicse. Our re¬ 
marks arc rather intended as suggestions, which per- 
h.ips some of the general managers may be willing to 
lay quietly to heart, with a view of finding out whether 
a remedy may ngt be piovided. 

There is, first, the matter of railw.ay tickets. Ills true 
ilicsc can now be obtained in most of our large tovvns 
ai some central booking oflice, and much trouble and 
iinnoyancearetherebyavoided. But in too luanycases 
they arc only issued at the railway stations some ten 
01 fifteen minutes bofore the train for whicli they arc 
taken is timed to start; and as the passenger is 
generally unable to have his luggage labelled until he 
■•.ir. produce his travelling ticket, lie has only a very 
1 iii.ted time in which to perform three not unfrcquently 
difficult operations-to get his ticket, to label his lug¬ 
gage, and to secure his seat. Hence much of the ex- 
uiementand bustle so generally witnessed at tlic last 
moment. With regard to the luggage, would it be im¬ 
possible to devise a plan by which it could, if neces¬ 
sary, be labelled hours beforehand? If the train by 
v.hich it had to be convc)cd were conspicuously indi- 
v.ited upon the label, it appears to us that the parcel 
might be safely left in an app'iintcd place till the time 
arrived for its removal, and the owner thus be released 
from any further responsibility m the matter. 

Then the present regulation as to the time of 
issuing tickets should ccrt-iinly be modified or 
abolished. To say the least, a passenger should 
be able to obtain a ticket at any time during 
office hours for whatever train might be despatched 
U) his destination during the day. But we should 
be glad to see some system established of issuing 
ticket available at whatever time the holder might 
w ish, or, if a limit be necessary, let the regulation 
ordain, if it will, that the ticket can only be used some 
time w.thiii the year of issue. Such a plan would often 
prove a great convenience to travellers, without entail¬ 


ing, we venture to think, any extra trouble or loss upon 
the railway company concerned. It would enable the 
ordinary passenger to secure his ticket, and yet to 
postpone his journey should occasion require it, while 
in the case of invalids, wliosc condition often changes 
from day to day, such a privilege would be a still 
greater boon. It may be objected to this that the 
company might occasionally lose a “ lare ” through 
tickets purchased beforehand getting iransfeired. To 
this we reply that they would as often find one through 
tiie instrumentality of lost tickets, and in any case, with 
the present means of checking they need never carry 
more than a single passenger for a single fare. Mean¬ 
while, the public convenience would be greatl) served, 
and the unseemly “ crush ” so often endured at the 
booking offices under present arrangements m great 
part avoided. The purchase and use of railway tickets 
would indeed be rendered as easy and convenient as 
that of postage-stamps. Why should.the facilities for 
the conveyance of letters be greater than those for llic 
conveyance of persons?- or rather, why should they 
not be as great in the latter case as in llic former ? U 
m paying for a railway ticket a person puicluscj the 
privilege of being convcj ed to a certain desiinaiion, it 
is generally on the condition that lie “starts upon the 
journey on the same day and by the same hain fui 
which the ticket is taken.’’ If be fail to fulfil this 
condition, he loses his money. On the other hand, he 
may at his convenience purchase at the post-office 
by means of stamps the right to send letters to any 
pkicc he may desire, and avail himself of the privilege 
whmever ht cnooits. Wight not the railway com¬ 
panies, without loss to themselves, lake a leaf out of 
the post-olTice book in this matter ? 

Much has been dune ul late years, and undoubtedly 
with good results all round, to encourage ;md develop 
the passenger traffic by means of numerous so-called 
*• pK-asure trips " and ’• excursions.” The •* inps ” are 
taken and llie “excursions" made, but we doubt 
whetlier the passengers in all cases derive as much 
“ pleasiiic’’ liom them as they are led to .imicipaie. 
The day IS one of exciicmeiil and buslle, liuii) and 
confusion; Che passcnget.s arc ofllimes f.ir loo 
numerous lor ilie accoimiiodation piovided for llicm ; 
the pace is slow, the stoppages frequent, the delays 
many. The interval left tor ‘‘enjoyment between the 
time of reaching the destination and the lioiirlorrc- 
liiming home is ail loo long for some, all loo slioil for 
others, .and the day is wound up with a re)HHiiion of 
the morning’s journey, bm tree of its excitemeiU and 
anticipation, and with the usual conconiiiants of head- 
aciie and weariness. “ Catch megoin'by that’scuisicn 
again if you can ! ’’ is not unfrcquently the sum¬ 
ming-up of the day’s enjoyment. The fact that the 
excursionists can only go and reiuin by a particular 
train, although oliicrs may be traversing the distance 
many times thii ing the day with plenty of vacant scats, 
does not add to llic general comfort. If this regulation 
were withdrawn, the overcrowding of the single train 
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at present available would be considerably lessened, 
and the comfort of all increased, without, so far as we 
see, adding either to the expense incurred by the com¬ 
pany or to the labour devolving upon their servants. 
We will illustrate this by a simple example. When the 
Agricultural Exhibition was held at Keadingthc sum¬ 
mer before last, two farmers who had gone to it by an 
excursion train returned home a few hours earlier than 
they had intended. On giving up their tickets, they 
were informed that they were not entitled by tlicm to 


latter, the “ return ” portion of the ticket should entitle 
the holder to similar advantages, as regards date 
and train, as the first. Quite as many excursionists 
would be secured as passengers in this way as by the 
present plan. We go so far as to believe that, 
with the increased facilities, the number would even be 
larger. 'I'he comfort of both travellers and officials 
would be vastly increased, “excursions *’ would be far 
more generally popular, “pleasure-trips” by family 
parlies and others more frequently undertaken, advan- 
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ULAStiOW TO LONDON—AS IT IS. 


have returned by that train, and yet it was one which 
was comparatively empty. Had a hundred ol)icr ex¬ 
cursionists returned at the same time, the train would 
scarcely have been Inconvenienced, and the crowding 
of the regulation train would have been diminished to 
that extent with advantage. If, as we have suggested 
above, the system of making railway tickets available 
.'ll any time the purchaser might choose wdl-e generally 
.adopted, the issue of excursion tickets might well lie 
conducted on a different principle. Instead of the 
present method a day might be fixed - say once a week, 
fortnight, or month—on which ticKets for excursion pur¬ 
poses might be obtained at the lesser rates, available at 
any hour the holder might select, and by any of the 
ordinary trains. The tickets might be issued, as 
desired, for either the single or double journey. If the 


t.agc would accrue to the company, and benefit to the 
public at large. If it be objected that, after all, only 
what are commonly spoken of as third-class passen¬ 
gers’’would be benefited by such arrangements, we 
answer(i) That the passenger traffic returns on all 
the principal railways show that this class is every¬ 
where becoming an increasingly important one, and 
that any arlduional facilities and encouragement that 
may be given to its members to travel cannot fail to 
benefit both them and the C9mpanies concerned ; and 
( 2 ) that many second and even first-class passengers 
would more frequently take advantage of, and benefit 
by, the system of excursion tickets, if granted to them 
with corresponding advantages and on similar condi¬ 
tions to those we have already indicated. 

The regulation which withholds from pa^engers the 
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privilege of breaking their journey is another knot 
which surely needs untying, and the task is one which 
ought not to present any great difficulties. It would 
be an immense boon to many a traveller to be able to 
pause for awhile at the chief towns or other interest¬ 
ing places on his way. It would be especially so in 
ilie case of summer tourists (who, in fact, are already 
allowed this privilege on some lines), but at all times 
It would afford a means of pleasure, as well as instruc¬ 
tion, to many. Multitudes of travellers would of course, 
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ol passengers. Hundreds of medical men would, we 
are sure, bear strong testimony to the absolute neces¬ 
sity in many cases of these tram lavatories, and to the 
injury which is inflicted upon many sufferers by their 
absence. Is not this a matter on which some careful 
attention might usefully be bestowed? 

Whether the ventilation of trams cannot be more 
satisfactorily effected by other means (ban that of the 
side windows only is a matter worthy of careful con¬ 
sideration. It is abundantly manifest that with from 
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have neither the inclination nor the leisure to loiter 
thus upon their way, but in the numerous insiance.s 
where it would be otherwise, means for conceding the 
privilege might, we fancy, be easily devised without 
unduly complicating the company’s arrangements. 

Among many other matters which present them¬ 
selves to our mind, there is one point to which we 
should be particularly glad to direct the attention of 
railway companies, and one which hitherto appears to 
have been entirely oveilooked. We allude to the pro¬ 
vision of carriages for, respectively, ladies or gentle¬ 
men only, and fitted up, if possible, on the plan of the 
lavatories on board ship. If not added to the more 
strictly local trains, one of each should at least be 
attached toiall those employed for long journeys, and 
would conduce much to the comfort and convenience 


ciglit to ten persons occupying, sometimes for hours 
together, a small compartment of the size usual in rail- 
w.vy carriages, the air must become vitiated to a fearful 
extent unless the windows are constantly left open. 
To this many passengers strongly object, and not un- 
frequently with good reason. Olliers, .ig.iin, as greatly 
dislike to be kept confined during the gre.ilcr part ol 
their journey in so small a space with an insufficiency 
of flesh air. To this cause, indeed, must be ascribed 
much of the languor and fatigue consequent on railway 
travelling, not to mention the feeling of sickness ex¬ 
perienced by many. No doubt much may be done by 
mutual forbearance and endurance on tlie parr of the 
passengers themselves to reduce the evil to a mini- 
mum ; but this is not enough. Some other remedy 
should be provided. 


W. Maurice Adams, F.A.S. 



UNIVERSITY LIFE FOR WOMEN. 

BY BARBARA FOXLEY, FORMERLY SCHOLAR OF NF.WNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE gathering of some hundreds 
of past and present students last 
June at Newnham College, Cam¬ 
bridge, attracted no little atten¬ 
tion. Its object could not fail to 
interest all our old friends, for it 
was the presentation of the por¬ 
trait of the lady whose wisdom 
guided the College through the difficulties of its earlier 
days, and whose kindly help and sympathy will be 
gratefully remembered by all who came under her 
care. But the gathering has a claim on the interest 
of a wider circle than that of the friends and well- 
wishers of a single institution. It may be said to 
mark the fact that University Life for Women has 
ceased to be an experiment, and has taken its place 
for good or for ill in the educational system of this 
country’. 

When the idea of Colleges for ladies was first 
seriously propounded, the little group of University 
men who sup|)orlcd the scheme were regarded as 
harmless lunatics. As the scheme took form and 
shape, contempt grew into horror. Such an unprecc- 
rlented innovation could but lead to the most disastrous 
results. Women would become masculine in their 
manners and tastes; they would despise the sacred 
duties of a wife and a mother; they would become 
imbued with the current scepticism ; and last, but not 
least, their presence in the midst of the undergraduate 
world would lead to endless complications. 

The time has now come when wc can look back 
into the past, as w'cli as forward into the future; we 
can api-iciil to experience to refute these prophecies 
of evil. 

t. Has University life made women masculine in 
t.islc and manners, and unfitted them for the duties 
of home ? 

It was not so very long ago that Fanny Kemble was 
astonished, and almost shocked, to lind her fiicnd an<l 
hostcs.s, Mis. (ivotc. auiicd in a grcat-cnat with many 
capos, like a (oac lim,in’s. Since then we have unfor¬ 
tunately become only too familiar with young ladies (?) 
who affect a semi-niasculinc attire, and a wliolly mas. 
culine freedom of speech. But the fast young lady is 
a type almost unknown among the lady-students. In 
tact, the wife of a well-known Univcisity man once 
said to me, “If I meet a particul.iily quiet looking 
girl, 1 say to myself, ‘ Th.it is a lady-stydeiu,’” No¬ 
where have I heard it more consistently and reverently 
asserted th.it a woman's true sphere is the home. 
-Most of the ladies rather piide themselves on their 
ilomcstic accomplishments. Among my own contem¬ 
poraries were some whose nimble fingers could wield 
the needle as well as the pen, and produce with ccpial 
ease a copy of Latin verses or a fashionable bonnet. 
Others could send up a dinner not to be dcspiscil by 
the most fastidious of College Fellows. I can testify 


from personal experience to their skill in another 
essentially “feminine” occupation—viz., sick-nursing. 
A bad sprain kept me for many weeks a prisoner lo 
my sofa, and entirely dependent on the kindness ol 
those around me. That kindness never failed me. 
One brought me my meals, another tidied my room, 
and supplied me with books, &c., for the mornings 
work ; fruit, flowers, and light literature flowed in 
upon me ; and one lady, with whom 1 had previously 
the barest speaking acquaintance, came daily for many 
weeks to bandage the injured limb. 1 am not suie 
that those weeks of forced inactivity were not some of 
the h.appicst of my College life. Anothervery feminiuo 
charactcristic of the lady-student is the care and tasu- 
devoted to the adornment of her rooms. Though few 
have the means or the inclination for lavish expen¬ 
diture, these tempomry dwellings are nearly always 
bright and attractive with that indefinable “some¬ 
thing” which constitutes “home.” Surely, in the 
face of facts like these, it should be impossible to 
repeat the old accusation that University life unfits 
women for their true sphere. 

3. A more serious charge is that of encouraging 
scepticism. If woman’s mission is to “ look up, ami 
lift lip,” an irreligious woman is surely unfit for her 
work. Few, even among (he most sceptical, men, 
but would sympathise with the beautiful words of the 
poet— 

^ “ Leave (here tliy sit/er while die prays." 

Though the charge is a serious one, it rests, I think, 
on a very insufficient basis. The vast majority of the 
students are professing Christians, all the various de¬ 
nominations having their representatives. No doubt 
there .are a few to whom the blessing of faith is denied 
(let us hope for a time only), but among them too there 
are earnest seekers after truth. The various College 
societies for the study of the Bible .and other religious 
books, show that there is no lack of interest in this 
all imporlant matter. One such society, in my own 
time, read through “Trench on the Parables;” 
another .studied selected portions of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment. A Christian woman will not find hereclf alone; 
she will meet with many among her fellow-students 
who share her faith. The beautilul daily service at 
the College chapels, tl.c oppoitunities of iie.iring the 
greatest preachers of the day from the University 
pulpit, arc privileges which .are not met with eveiy- 
where, and of which not a few of the students avail 
tlieinsch es. A University training is considered almost 
essential for our clergy : wh), then, should it be in¬ 
jurious to their sisters ? 

3. Leaving this serious subject, we pass to the third 
of the prophecies of evil uttered by thore w ho opposed 
the opening of University life to women. It is so 
frivolous that it hardly recjuircs an answer. It is 
enough to say that the l.idy-sludents are indeed 
/(uiics. and not silly school-girls. 





What to Wear ; CiiiT-nuT on Dress. 


University and College lectures have in many cases 
ijeen thrown open to women, and 1 never heard of any 
case in which these kindnesses had been repented 
•of. The results of the various degree examinations 
iiave proved that the lady-students are neither the 
least industrious, nor yet the least gifted among the 
pupils. ' 

I have tried to meet a few of the popular objections 
to University life for women, and to show that these 
drawbacks are. to a large extent, imaginary. It has 
Its own difficulties, its own temptations. What con¬ 
dition of life has not ? 1 can only biicfly touch ii|)on 

these now. The clever girl, like the clever youth, 
IS apt to attach too much importance to more intellec¬ 
tual power ; and there is much in a University life to 
*oslcr this error. 1 doubt, however, whether it has any 
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worse results than a little temporary “ pri^ishness,” 
which soon wears off. Then, again, there is the often- 
exaggerated, but very real, d.anger of over-work. I 
believe that the proportion of lady-students who do 
over-work is very small, and, in most cases, the 
mischief may be traced to excessive study at school 
or at home, and before Universiiy life was begun. 

There are many other points wliich I should like to 
dwell upon, but they lie IxyomI the limits of a brief 
paper. Suffice it to say that hundreds of women, amid 
the strain of professional work-aye, and amid the 
serene happiness of home life—look back to the brief 
years of ihcir University life a.s years not merely of 
mental culture and social enjoyment, but of noble 
aims and high enthusiasms, which will surely not 
prove unfruitful in their life-work. 


WTI.\T TO WEAR. 


CHIT-CH.AT ON DRKSS. IIV OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


[lElSRUARY 
is 100 catly 
even to liiihk 
about chang¬ 
ing winter 
cIoi]ies,il)oiigh 
when tlic sun 
shines tlu’v 
luive .m ugly 
habit of look¬ 
ing sh.abby, foi 
winter damp 
and dust <les- 
liny ilif frosli- 
nc$s of iii.itc- 
lial'nioreihan 
wcai and tear, 
I sball, there¬ 
fore, advise 
ibal winter 
mantles 1<C 
boiigbl early 
in the year ; 
ibc best of 
them will be seen in the improving weather, and when 
taken into wear again next winter, they will be little 
the worse. 

The winter sales are worth consiclei ing. for the 
.eductions in mantles are most important. They are* 
large and bulky things to kee*p in stock, and the shop¬ 
keeper is glad to sell them somewhat over cost luiee. 
instead of putting them by in the hope of .n futuic 
large profit. The shapes are so various-lhcre arc 
the short jackets for young people, and the* richer 
mantles—more than half of whicli are trimmed w itli 
marabout. This shows up well on the rich vd'et 
brocades, laid on Sicilienne and satin. One of the 


most becoming shapes I have seen was drawn well 
into the* figure at the back, and ornamented with 
handsome gimps and chcnillo, and p.isseinenicric in 
front; from the waist it was slightly rut aw.ny trans¬ 
versely, which made it far less heavy .tnd more easy 
to walk in. 

Pctiplc in England often wear close-fitting long- 
b.Tsijued jickots, bordered w'tth fur. One of (he 
newest is ash'll vci\ct, brocaded as well as shot,,and 
biudiicd with fur. 

I-'iir flounces appear on mantles and on dresses, 
'flic rage for fur is nearly as grc.it when the Duchess of 
I-Alinbiirgh came over from Russia as <a bride, .and we 
seemed to think that, her country being .as.sociated with 
fiir-wearing, W'C did her honour by appearing in it. 

A most useful evening wT-ap is a red pluah cape, 
rc.aching to the waist, made with high shoulders, and 
liimmcd with black l.ica Many of the richer nwntles, 
however, arc siilTiciontly magnificent to be suitable for 
cither moining or evening wear, as, for example, one 
of stone plush with a raised brocade upon it of brown 
flowers, sbadcil with the stone, alte-rnating with bands 
of brown velvet, on which are large pine passemen. 
tcrics of the two tones. This is borde-rcd with phisii 
and clu-nille fringe, 

Tailor-made dresses have establislu-d as great a 
reputation in I’.aris as in T.otidon, and l^ngll^h women 
who prefer—as most of them do- these* for winter 
wear may be (|uite happy that Eieuch wome*n ot 
fashion arc doing the saiiie. The seventy of style 
which characterises them has been sligbily modified 
by the silk, satin, and brocaded bibs, and a greater 
flow to the skirls. 

Those who can afford it ha\'C plain velvets made by 
tailors, and most of ilie best Fre'nrh drosses are com* 
posed of d.irk greim or steel-grey velvet, with heavy 
chenille trimmings. When black velvet is used, the 
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fronts are often covered with chenille embroidery, 
and yet embroidered bibs are introduced into the 
bodices. People who wear beaded fronts to skirts, 
and who find—as most of the wearers do—that the 
beads give way, will be glad to learn that the newest 
things of the kind have chenille embroidery mixed 
with the beadii^, rendering them more durable and 
more effective. 

Tliere are a few curious items to chronicle with 
regard to the cloth and woollen gowns. On manv the 
coloured selvedge is left on, and in draping is allowed 
to oe seen and form a trimming; while others arc 
trimmed with bands of pinked-oul cloth, stitched on 
like-flat flounces, or as headings to killings. A good 
deal of gold braid is also employed, and mantles, as 
well as di’csscs—especially the rich velvet ones— 
glitter with gold. 

The fur mania does not confine itself to trim¬ 
ming and flounces—skirts of fur have silk draperies 
over them. The fur selected is generally seal, otter 
or mole. Many people in the country are assiduously 
saving their mole-skins for the purpose, and a drapery 
of stetl-grey satin over them has a charming effect. 



White dinner-gowns and dresses for demi-toilette 
are extensively trimmed with bands of dark fur. 
A novelty for evening bodices is to cover the 
satin or silk entirety with piece lace, Valenciennes 
m6si commonly. The skirts arc often made over 
satin, of piece lace bordered with wide Valenciennes. 
Grey- the smoke tone of grey—is used alike for morn* 
ing and evening ; for the latter it generally has a touch 
of red in the trimming. A grey smoke-coloured 
satin dinner-gown would be made w'ith a front of 
shaded grey brocaded velvet, elbow-sleeves of the 
same, and large red roses on one side of the bodice. 
Many of the brocades are painted by hand in natural 
tones, the effect being alti^ether charming if really 
well done; but some very bizarre designs, such as 
monkeys and flies, have been thus treated in IGris, 
and they had nothing to recommend them but ilieir 
absurdity. 

For good, useful evening wear I strongly recom¬ 
mend the old-fashioned wire-grenadine barege, which 
is coming in again, especially in white and cream. 
If you have any well-fitting soiled bodice of these 
tones, unpick it, tack the barige carefully over it, and 
rc-stitch it. The bodice will look quite new, and last 
well. The skirls want but little trimming with careful 
draper)'. Select a fashion plate of the style you like, 
and copy it, and you will hud a cheap and durable 
gown thus secured. The barege requires a silk or 
satin foundation, but it docs not matter if it Inis lost 
its freshness, as it docs not show through. 

The fashion of turning the hair up from the neck 
.makes the wearing of ruffs or high collars a necessity. 
It is a good plan to make a straight all-round collar 
of velvet, and edge it with l.icc plaiting or lissc frilling. 
The Tudor collars arc becoming, also the Medicis. 
Wc ajiply the former name to the ruffs for evening, 
which arc worn with sqiiarc-ciit bociiccs. turned down¬ 
wards at the back and sides ; but in the Medicis period 
they also wore a close wide ruff to the high bodices. 
This is just one of the minutiip of dress which each 
woman should adapt to lier own requirements, for 
so much depends on the length and conformation of 
the throat. You may buy bluck bead ruffs on wire, 
of the large Medicis form which require lacc inside, 
and the close all-round shape ; also bands of black 
velvet worked in gold and silver, wliich form the 
foundation of the lace. People find that wearing 
frillings beneath heavy winter cloaks is apt to spoil 
them, so it facilitates matters considerably to be able 
to pin them on when required, as you can with these 
ruffs. 

By-the-by, white gloves arc worn in the evening 
with all kinds of dresses, even black. The latest 
novelty in shoes arc bluck patent leather covered all 
over with close-set rows of coloured ribbon. 

There are some novelties even now in winter bon¬ 
nets, among them the kid ones, the rims covered with 
buttons to resemble ivory ; large feather plumes inter¬ 
mixed with ribbons are the trimmings. 

A cliaracteristic of modem fashions which would 
seem to be on the increase is the extra fulness now 
admissible in the skirts on the hips and in front. 


ON UBCK. 
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A IIAUK-IIOI-tDAY. 


Semi-drcles of loops of ribbon are often placed below novelty is in the variety oi plaits, one wide and three 
the waist in front, and the puffed materials on the narrow being a favourite combination, 
hips would seem to resemble the stuffed hips of the The stocking-web jackets prove a great boon to 
Middle Ages. those who, notwithstanding all the aids thereto, have 

■]’he Spanish 'ace dresses are superseded quite by not as yet mastered the difficulties of dressmaking. 

Chantilly just now. Many rich black silks have lace They fit the figure quite closely; some have deep 

fronts iiuennixed with jet, and these are quite suit- j.icket basques, some are bordered with feather trim- 

able for morning wear, and with a low bodice for niing, some have plastron waislconls and cuffs of 

evening. Habit bodices have n?t been superseded in close-set rows of gold braid, some are trimmed with 

woollen materials, and the larger the check the more gold braid fastened on one side, while others have a 

fashionable ; the only innovations 1 have seen arc a round cape attached. 

scries of loops of the material quite closc-sct along Imitation diamonds are such clever snams that 
the edge. A new invention by which any fabric is they are almost uniicrsally worn even inteimixed with 

crimped or craped—if we may so call it—into a series family heirlooms, and nothing would seem to be so 

of knife-plaits from the waist to the hem of the dress, fashionable as rows of diamonds or diamond stars. 

IS a greauhclp in skirt-making. With such a skirt The real gems sliould be careiully looked to from 

merely a little drapery is needed ; otherwise, the only time to time. Old settings wear out, and lead to 
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the loss of good stones. ' It is a real economy to 
send them every now and then to be examined by 
the jeweller, especially in the case of rings which 
have much wear. 

Tile shoulder-cape, illustrated at the commencement 
of this chapter, will be popularly worn during the 
early spring months. For young ladies it will often 
be made of the same material as the rest of the 
costume, and trimmed to correspond. The shoulders 
will remain high and full, and the pointed backs are 
likely to be more general tlian the rounded ones. 
The model before us is a diirk green cloth costume 
trimmed with bands of natural beaver, the fur de¬ 
scribing a point in front instead of encircling the 
throat. The velvet h.it is brown, to match the 
beaver. 

A mantle, or wrap, for oiil-door wear is always 
difficult to choose, provided llic dress allowance docs 
not admit of variety. If only one wrap is to be 
sciseted, black is undoubtedly the best colour for it, 
because it may he worn with every dress. For young 
ladies these shouidcr-capes are most convenient and 
appropriate, and for dressy occasions they look well 
in brocaded velvet, bordered with full chenille fringe ; 
but for general wear either a short jacket made of 
Ottoman cloth and trimmed with velvet or braid, or a 
long pelisse, will be found more appropriate. Elderly 
women should select black Ottoman silk, or camel’s- 
hair cloth, for their every-day mantles or visiles, and 
they should bear in mind that soft pliable materials 
arc more easily made at home than thick cloths, which 
require tailors to sew and press. 

The second figure shows not only a combination 
of iTiaierials in tlte dress, but two colours in con¬ 


trast, which is the latest style adopted in Paris. 
The panels at the side of the skirt and the trimmings 
in this example are seal-brown velvet, while the dress 
is old-blue satin, brocaded with brown velvet flowers. 

In the group occupied with the cockatoo we have 
illustrations of plain in-door costumes. The girl who 
is enticing the bird to its stand wears a dark prune- 
coloured velveteen costume with a double row of 
oxydised silver buttons in front. The pipings round 
the square pocket, and the skirt, are satin of the same 
shade; the collar and cuffs are Indian embroidery 
worked on Chuddah cloth of a pale blue colour, and 
narrow white linen bands encircle the throat and 
wrists. Gilt coins are sometimes substituted with 
good effect for silver buttons. The second little girl 
wears a Princcssc frock of sapphire-blue cashmere 
trimmed with velvet of a slightly darker shade; the 
make is simple, hut there is no prettier style for a 
youthful figure. The mother is in a pigeon-grey 
cloth costume, the plaited skirt and over-dress being 
of the same material. The deep cuffs and small 
shoiildcr-cape are velvet, but sometimes the breast- 
feathers of the blue jay arc substituted for the velvet. 
Tlic clasps are silver. 

Note the manner in which the hair is arranged, 
for this style has now become almost as universal in 
England as in France, althongli it is not as well 
suited to the Anglo-Saxon as to the Gallic head; 
but fickle Fasliioii over-rules all such considerations, 
whether any particular mode be becoming or the 
contrary. If it elects to comb the back hair to the 
top of the liead, and there fasten it, instead of 
coiling it in a classic knot at the nape of the neck, 
the newest style is blindly followed. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


F.RF. we but generous, kind and foibearing. 

Tf t Soon would this earth be an Lxkn of fiowers. 

Then would the frowns wc are constantly 
wearing 

Be lost in the iaughtci of happier hours ; 

'llieii would a huiiL-r light 
Make hle's dark paihwiiy bright, 

Shining where .anger ami discord have met , 

Then w'ould all warfaie cease, 

Angels would whisixr ‘‘I'eace!'’ 

If we would only “forgive and forget.’’ 

When a loved friend wc have thonghllc^ly wounded, 
Let us not seek his forgiveness alone ; 

Ow'ning our error, with courage unbound.'d. 

Oh ! let us earnestly strive to atone ; 

Conquer our pride, and then 
Hold out our hand again. 

Sure tliat our Iriend will respond to us yet; 

Then will he haste once more— 

Knowing our wnalh is o'er— 

Eager as wc to “forgive and forget." 


E'en 'mid the children so anltss and loving 
Often the voice .-if dissension may rise ; 

Angels look earthward with f.ices reproving 
1 !)'■ glances of anger that flash from their 
ejes ! 

Ikit ere the night descends, 

Lo ! all the tumult ends, 

Innocent kisses and tears of regret 
Mingle with gracious words. 

Teaching the w.'irhling birds 
Childhood’s sweet lesson, “ forgive and forget.’' 

Friends that arc dearest may cruelly grieve us: 

Bitter resentment but adds to our pain ; 

Let us be merciful -soon they may leave ns, 

Let them not seek our forgiveness in vain. 
Though we have suffered long 
Under a cloud of wrong, 

They who have wounded may comfort us yet; 
Tongues can but idly preach, 

Only kind actions teach 
Life’s noblest lesson, “ forgive and forget” 

Fanny Forrester. 
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THE GATHERER. 


An Electric Table Fan. 
The small Griscom elec¬ 
tric motor which we have 
referred to on several occa¬ 
sions is shown in the illus¬ 
tration mounted so as to 
diivc a small tabic fan. 
The fan, F, is attached 
direct to the spindle of the 
motor, M, the whole being 
supported on a standard, 
.s, at a convenient height to 
cause a refreshing motion of 
the air. The current from a 
IwUery of six bichromate 
cells is conveyed to the 
motor by two rnnducling 
wires, w. The motnr 
weighs only lbs., and is 
4 inches long by 2i inches 
in diameter. 

An Electrical Watch. 

The invention of an electric wat h having only two 
wheels, and actuated by an electric ciirrt ni from a very 
small battery, is repor'.cd from .Si. IVlersburg by 
Piofcssnr Chowlson, who speaks very highly of its 
performances as a standard tiine-kecpcr for observing 
purposes, but does not as ycl rc\c.il its meclunical 
consiniciion. 

New Mode of Insulating Wires. 

M. Widdeman, a French chemist, li.is observed th.it 
an insulating skin can be produced on metal wires by 
decomposing pluinbates and .ilk,dine ferrates with the 
clcclric current. The metbod is as follows I’pci).are 
alwth of idiimlwtc of potash by dissolving to gr.iinnics 
of litharge in a litre of ivafer, to wliich coo grammes of 
caustic potash has been added, .\nd boil it during lialf 
an hour. Let it rest, decant, and tlie b,ith is ready for 
use. The w’ire to be covered with the insulating skin 
is connected to tlie jxisitive pole of the battery, and a 
small strip of platinum to the negative pole. Ihith wire 
and platinum are then plunged in the bath. Metnllic 
load in a very divided state is preci|iil.ttcd at the 
negative pole, and peroxide of lead on the wire. This 
layer of peroxide takes all colours of the spectrum, 
and tlie insulation is highest when the wire takes a 
brownish-black tint. If this insulator is durable, it will 
prove of great service in electric lighting. 

Towing by Endless Chains. 

A very ingenious mode of navigating rapid rivers 
against the stream h.as just been tried, with great 
success, on the Rhone, by M. Uupuy de Lome. It 


consists in having a tug-boat, fitted wiih fore and aft 
pulleys, on each side of the deck. Over these an end- 
less chain passes, and dips into the water until its lower 
pan rests on the bottom- thus forming a sort of grip, 
or anchorage, for the vessel on each side. The chains 
are quite independent of each other ; and to propel the 
craft, the pulley's .are rot.ited, thus c.uising the clnains 
to travel round and round, lloth chains arc actuated 
by engines worked bv one man. To steer the tug. one 
or other chain is driven faster; and it is found that 
very swift r,i|)ids can be mounted in this way. In 
order to provide for varying depths, the length of 
chain in the water can be regulated by altering the 
distance between the fore and aft pulleys at will. 

A Green Moon. 

“Once in a blue moon" is a proverb which may 
have origin.atcd in some such phenomenon .as was 
witnessed in the South of England on Wednesday 
evening, December jth. During one of those remark¬ 
ably bright red sunsets which we h.id during the past 
autumn and e.arly winter, the crescent moon was seen 
to be of a tlisiincily green colour, coinp.ar<abte to the 
green sun witnessed at Ceylon and Madras recently. 
From different parts of the woild come accounts of 
siinihir strange atmospheric phenomena. Thus, at the 
C.ipe of (iooo Hope, one sunset was rcmark.ably bril¬ 
liant, and caused the foliage and flowers to deepen in 
luic. These efi'ccts arc so general that some suppose 
them connected with the recent volcanic outburst at 
Kiiikatoa, wlwn enormous masses of fine dust were 
siioi into the air. When we consider that the tidal 
wave priMluccd by (he volcanic eruption in question 
w.is felt at Colon on the Isthmus of I’anama within 
two days after its occurrence, ami on the co.isl of 
France, 12,500 miles away, we need not n-arvcl if the 
\olcanic dust should affect our sun'cls. M. ile Les- 
seps, who announced the lid.al wave at Colon, points 
out th.ii it must have traxcllcd round Africa .ind up 
till; .South .Atlantic before jwiictiating the Gulf o< 
Mc.vico. Another explanation of die aslionomica' 
phenomenon is that the e.nrth was at tlie tune passing 
through a meteoric cloud r.itlicr more considerable 
in extent than thal through which its path gener-iliy 
lies in early winter, and which is the cause of the 
“ November meteors." 



A New Cable. 

A rope which will mu kink, or at least tend to kink, 
is useful in many ways. When the rope takes the 
form of a submarine iclcgrapli cable, it is still more 
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important that it shall not kink, for tliere are more 
cables dcstvo) ed and injured b}' kinking ttian by any 
other accident. Hitherto, the “lay’ of the iron and 
hemp sheathing of cables has all been made in a 
spiral running round the cable in one direction, and 
kinks liavc frequently resulted from this mode of manu¬ 
facture, which gives a spring to tlie cable in the 
opposite direction to the “lay.” When extra strain is 
put on a cable with kinks in it, these aic jiulled out, 
and the cable forcibly wrenched asuudci. 'l u obviate 
this difficulty, Messrs. Troti and Hamilton have de¬ 
signed a way of covering cables which is equally 
apjrficaWe to the manufacture of rojics and hawsers. 
They take care that the “ lay ” of alternate laj ers of 
sheathing shall cross each other, as shown in the ligure, 
where W is the copper wire, or conductor, C the insu¬ 
lating core of gutta-percha, s’ the inner layer of hemp 
sheathing, and S- the outer layer. It will be seen that 
S' is a right and a left-hand lay. Moreover, the 
hatched portions of the figure show that tiie thrciids 
making up each cordoi the layers are airanged to cross 
so that a twisting strain on the cable shall tend to com¬ 
press them closer together, 'i'hus every precaution is 
taken to prevent those loops fonning which arc so 
troublesome in woikitig with culdes. 

Harvesting Ice. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the ice industry in 
America may be gathered from the lad that it sup¬ 
ports a monthly trade paper, and that the total annual 



ice>crop of tlie States is twenty million tons, of which 
some twelve million tons are consumed. Mining and 
storing this ice has given rise to a separate branch of 
engineering, and special implements for the purpole. 
There are scrapers of various kinds to remove the 
snow; tracers, or hand-ploughs, to mark out the areas 
to be cut by grooves. These grooves arc afterwards 
deepened by a tool, called a marker, fitted with knife* 
edges, which, on being lowered to the ice, cut it deeply. 
The ice-area is cut and cross-cut with these tools, then 
trenched or sawn by the ice-plough shown iit the figure, 
until two-thirds of the total thickness is cut through. 
This plough consists of a succession of curved blade- 
like teeth attached to a long beam. The teetii are so 
formed as to clear themselves, and carry the chips out 
of the groove with little resistance. A channel is cut 
by the above means between the ice-field and the ele- 
vators which raise the blocks into the ice-houses. The 
blocks are then loosed by ice-chisels, floated to the 
elevators, and raised by steam-power on endless chains 


working up an inclined plane. The ice-rooms are 
built one hundred feet long by forty feet wide, and 
the ice-cakes are placed so as to leave a three-inch 
space all round, to prevent undue wasting when broken 
out for summer use. The cost of all this pteparatioo 
is only tw'cnty-fivc cents per ton. 

A Movable L4imp Reflector. 

The woodcut illustrates a 
new and (landy icflector for 
hand or table lamps, which 
can be removed at will. The 
upper part of the reflector 
liooks on the glass shade by 
projecting wires at the top, 
and clasps it round the base 
by pincing-wires. No shadow 
is cast forward by the arrange¬ 
ment, which throws the light 
from an} side. 

A Sun-wound Clock. 

A clock at Brussels was set going nine months ago, 
and has not yet run down, owing to the plan adopted 
for its winding up. An m)-draught is obtained in a 
shaft by exposing it to ilic sun, and this turns a fan, 
which winds up the weight of the clock until it reaches 
the top. It then works a brake, which stops the fan 
until the weight has gone down a little, when the fan is' 
free to act again. 

A New Compass. 

M. Mascart, the well-known electrician, has devised 
a new compass, which finds the magnetic meridian by 
the well-known experiment of moving a coil of wire 
across the lines of magnetic force of the earth, and 
inducing a current in them. When the axis of rotation 
of tlie coil is on the magnetic meridian, or north and 
south magnetic line, the induced currents iii the ring, 
when rotated, will lie ml. M. Mascart employs a gal¬ 
vanometer to indic.uc tlie induction currents, and the 
coil is properly mounted on an azimuth circle to give 
the direction of the meridian. Trials at Parc St. Maur 
Observatory, Paris, prove lliat the new compass is as 
relialile as the existing instruments. 



Endless Trough-Conveyer. 

A novel mode of conveying goods is illustrated in 
Fig. I, where, as will be seen, an endless hnk-bek 
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or chain, carrying a series of troughs, P P, placed 
end to end, keeps constantly circulating over pulleys 
and bringing forward the full troughs to be emptied 
over, while it 
returns the 
empty troughs, 

C, bottom up¬ 
wards, to be 
filled again. 

The link-chain, 
which is shown 
in detail in Fig. nn. i 

2, runs along 

on small wheels or castors. The device dispenses 
with a line of barrow-men, and has been used for 
conveying hot roasted iron ore from the kilns to the 
crushers. 


Coloured Photographs on Glass. 

The delicate coloured photos on glass now in fashion 
are produced by fixing a paper photograph on a cushion¬ 
shaped glass with transparent cement, and when dry. 
nibbing away two-thirds of the thickness of the photo¬ 
graph with sand-paper. This film is rendered 
transparent by soaking in melted paraffin wax, and 
applying transparent colours, which appear soft wlicn 
seen from the front. The background is then p.iintcd 
on another cushion-shaped piece of gl.iss, and fixeil 
.behind. An improvement has just been made by Mrs. 
Decker, daughter of the l.Uc Mr. C. F. Varlcy, F.R..S-, 
who finds that this second piece of glass can be dis¬ 
pensed with. The photograph is dipped in paraffin a 
second time, after the transparent colours have been 
applied, and the heavier colours are painted <in the back 
of this second coat. A third layer of paraffin is then 
applied, and the background painted on that .Another 
coat of paraffin protects the whole. 


Portable Meat-Safe. 



The figure shows a sim¬ 
ple invention which may be 
of considerable household 
service, especially in hot 
weather, when meat is apt 
to be attacked by flies. It 
consists of three rings of 
stout cane or wood, covered 
with gauze. A hook is 
provided to hold the joint 
and hang up the safe, 
which is collapsible except 
when hanging downwards, 
The device is so simple 
that it can be home-made. 


Qlbba’ Grain-Dryer. 

Large grain-dryers, such as wc described in the 
Gatherer for December, 1883, and weighing from 
three to four tons each, arc now being made for 
Hereford, Paisley, Douglas, and Londonderry. By an 
oversi|ht in our account, these dryers, which arc so 
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useful in our moist climate, were stated to dry from 
ten to fourteen bushels of wlieat per week. This 
should have been from ten to fourteen thousand 
bushels and upwards. 


New Potato Digger and Picker. 

Attention has recently been called to an improved 
form of machine for digging and piiking potatoes, 
though it is difficult to say how far oidinary numual 
labour can be superseded with advaniage in this re¬ 
spect. Without going into any description of the 
details of this machine, it will here suffice if we explain 
very briefly the principle u])on which it .arts. Two 
pkiughs arc arranged m the fore pai t in order to part 
the soil on either side, while a single plough p.asses 
beneath and raises the potatoes and the earth m winch 
they are lodged. The shaker or pii ker separates ilic 
tubers from the soil and delivers them to the rear ol 
the machine, the mould falling through the picker to 
the ground. No doubt in this w.iy a field could Ue 
cleared in a tolerably short space of time. 



A Handy Vice. 

A cheap and serviceable vice for amateurs is shown 
in the accompanying woodcut. The jaws are of hard 
steel, polished bright, and 2j inches long. The Iwdy 
of the vice is painted. It will grip up to 3I inches, 
and its total weight is 9ilbs. 


Oatechu and Boilers. 

Recent experiments at the waterworks in Berlin 
have practically demonstrated that gum catechu, well 
known as an astringent drug, i.s useful in removing the 
crust from the interior of boilers. Before tliis remedy 
was applied, a firm incrustation i ji inches thick formed 
on the boilers of the waterworks after a few months of 
working, and it was necessary to remove this periodi¬ 
cally. A quantity of catechu, 11 lbs., laid on the bottom 
plate of a boiler soon reduced this deposit to soft mass, 
which could easily be removed. The boilers in question 
evaporate 143 cubic feet of water during an average 
day’s work of thirteen hours, and 11 lbs. of catechu 
added at the end of two months serve to clean the 
plates of crust. The matter is now under discussion in 
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the German scientific pres^ and Herr Hiller shows 
that the quantity of gum to be used varies with the 
qiLility of the water. 'I'he catechu should be aoded 
some eight or ten days before the cleaning of the 
boiler, so as to give sufficient time fur the loosening 
action to be completed. It should not be added wlicn 
the boiler is filled again, because it dissolves in the 
water and may foul the taps. 

A TelUtale Grapnel. 

In grapnelling for sunken 
bodlc^, such as submarme 
Cables, lust chains, and so 
on, it IS convenient to know 
when the object is hooked. 
Hitherto, this has been 
roiigiily told by the strain 
on the rope as the vessel 
trawls the gr.ipncl after it 
on the bottom. But it 
often hap[)ens that in rough 
stony grounci, and more 
especially wImtc there arc 
corals, the flukes or teeth 
of the grapnel catch on 
these, and produce a strain 
similar to that pioduccd liy 
the cable. Mr. 11 . Kmgs- 
fiird has, however, clcsigneda grapnel, illusirated in the 
figure, uhn.h announces the capture of the ca^le by 
ringing an electric bell on ooard the ship. 'I'his is 
dune by fitting a push-button, e, similar to that of an 
electric house bell, in the pit of the fluke 6 , between it 
and the stem of the grapnel. On being pushed in 
against the force of the spiral spring J, ihc needle / 
perforates a sheet of india-iubbcr, and makes con¬ 
tact with a metal plate, c, connected with a con¬ 
ductor, or wire, which )>asscs up through the stem 
of the grapnel <r, and the gr.ipnelhng rope/ to the ship. 
This contact closes the circuit of .in electric bell on 
board, and causes it to ring. The sheet of india-rubber 
is employed to keep the sca-watcr from getting to the 
plate, the rubber closing up as soon as the needle is 
withdrawn. A sole-plate, if, carries the ring, to whicli 
a loose weight of chain is attached to keep the grapnel 
well dow’n on the bottom. 

A Travelling Electric Light. 

On the Ciimbciland X'allcy Railway, of I’cnnsyl- 
vania, there is a car specially fitted with dynamos 
and stationary steam-motor, lamps, itc., to sup|)ly the 
electric light to any part of the line it ma)i,be wanted 
at in case of .a collision, or for night work on the track. 
The idea is .n good one, and will, we trust, be adopted 
by British railway companies. 

A Sin.le*RaII Railway. 

M. Lartigue, a wcll-kncwm French engineer, has de¬ 
vised a method of transporting goods in wild countries 
by me.ins of a single rail. It was devised to transport 


a//a (a plant used in paper-making) ftom the interior 
of Algeria to the coast towns; but it is applicable to 
all 0{>en countries free of fences. The rail is of iron,- 
and is suppoi tcd on two iron legs, which can be readily 
stuck in the ground by a workman. Tlic height of the 
rail is 31 inches above the ground, and each length of 
rail weighs 33 lbs., while the supports for it weigh 31 lbs. 
A pair of iron panniers are hung over the rail, and run 
on it by two wlieels, fixed on a double steel bar, carry¬ 
ing the panniers. The centre of gravity of the load is 
below the rail, and there is thus no danger of a capsize. 
A camel can draw 60 panniers loaded with alfa along 
such a rail The railway is cheaply built, as no 
prefiaration of the ground is necessary ; and six men 
c.m lay 2} miles of line per day. 

Twenty-foup o’Clock. 

The plan of numbering the hours consecutively up 
to twenty-four o’clock, and doing away with the 
—“ P.M.” system, is gaining ground in America. The 
Cleveland, Akron, and Columbus Railway now print 
their time tables on this plan, and watches and clocks 
are about to be made with twenty-four hours marked 
“ consecutively in a double circle inside the ordinary 
figures.” 

Asbestos Enamel. 

M. Eiithscu, of Copenhagen, uses powdered asbestos 
to make an enamel for coaling pipes, walls, &c, The 
powder IS mixed with soluble s.ilt.s, such as silicate of 
|>otash, and mineral or other colours, such as combine 
with silicic acid, to form a product which resists the 
action of oxygen, hcai, cold, or damp. The coating 
furnishes a lefractory glaze which protects Oic material 
be it woo<l, stone, or metal, fiom weather action. 
When applied to wood or masonry, liie surface must 
be washed w ith soap and water. 

Lighting Boilers. 

The Patent Steam Boiler Company have recently 
lighted the iiitciior of their boilers while in use by 
means of electric lamps. The object was to show and 
examine the peculiar action of the deflectors placed in 
these boilers to separate the water ami the steam. 
The application was carried out by Mr. Lane, the- 
company's engineer, and was completely successful in 
exhibiting the currents, cascades, and whirlpools which 
are formed in the boiler. 

A Transplanting Tool 

A tool for assisting in 
the transplanting of young 
plants and flowers, by re¬ 
moving them from the earth 
without loosening their 
roots, is shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration. It 
consists of two scoops, at¬ 
tached to handles, and 
pivoted together like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. 
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The scoops are q}ened out, and pressed into the soil 
on each side of the plant, which is then raised out of 
the ground and carried to its new position. 

Ventilating Mines by Electricity. 

The Carola mine in Saxony is now ventilated by 
fans driven by electric power. A dytianio driven by a 
steam-engine is fi.xcd on the pit-head, and another is 
titled below to drive tlie dynamo there, which is 
coupled to the axle of the fan. The current is led from 
the stationary to the second dynamo by a copper con. 
ductor, and returns to the stationary dynamo by a wire 
lopc already in the mine. With this arrangement a 
million cubic feet of air can be supplied to the mine at 
a cost of threepence. 

Soapsto e for Fiie^Bricks. 

Soapstone is being introduced in America as a 
material for fire-bricks. It does not glaze, and is cap¬ 
able of resisting very high temperatures. I'or do¬ 
mestic use, for lining furnaces, steel holes, &c., it is 
considered very useful. 

A Great Boulder. 

The famous Washington boulder at Conway Corner, 
New Hampshire, has been accurately measured and 
found to be 30 feet high, 46 feet long, and 35 feel wide. 
It is of solid granite, and weighs 3,867 tons by calcula¬ 
tion. This is probably the largest isolated piece of 
granite in the world, and is apparently a veslige of 
ancient glacier action. 

Artificial Lithographic Stone. 

M. Moller has discovered a substitute for lilhogiaphic 
stone, which promises to be useful, and has already 
been employed for delicate work by some lithographers. 
M. Moller’s plan is to prepare a plate of metal coaled 
with a calcareous deposit in the form of a dim. This 
calcareous deposit is practically the same as the natural 
lithographic stone- that is to s.iy, caibonalc of lime, 
mixed with a little silicious and aluminous earth. The 
invenior uses hard water containing carbonate of lime 
in splution, an'd deposits the carbon.Uc from U on tlie 
metal plates. The solution of carbon.atc for the purpose 
is also kept in bottles for producing a fresh surface 
wlicn required. 

Railway Signalling by Induction. 

Mr. Willoughby Smith, the President of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers, has observed that a telephone 
without any wire connections, but simply held in the 
air to the ear, can, under certain circumstances, give 
out musical notes, and probably also speech, though 
this lias not yet been attempted by him. His arrange¬ 
ment is sh^wn in the figure, where A and ii .arc two 
large flat coils or spirals of wire held in fiaines, and 
covered for protection by sheets of paper. The coil A 
is in circuit with a voltaic battery V, and tuning-fork 


interrupter of the current F; and the electric current^ 
interrupted at every' vibration of the fork, circulates ia 
the coil. If, 
now, a tele¬ 
phone C, either 
complete or in 
skeleton form 
(that is, having 
its coil removed, 
and consisting 
only of tlie mag¬ 
net and iron 
plate), be lield 
to the car within 
a foot or two 
of the coil A, 
the note of the 
tuning-fork will 
be distinctly heard in it. The hum is very loud, 
and is, no doubt, due to induction of the coil through 
the air influencing the magnetism of the instru¬ 
ment. In the same way, the coil n, in circuit wiili 
a battery -v, and mechanical interrupter i, causes 
the skeleton telephone 1) to emit loud sounds. Mr. 
Smith proposes that this device should be adapted 
to railway signalling, in foggy weather, as a sub¬ 
stitute for the clumsy and disagreeable plan ot 
detonating signals laid on the line, and exploded 
by the passing train. lie would have one of 
the coils, say B, placed on the line between the 
rails, and connected with the signalman’s cabin by- 
wires, battery, and intcrruplcr. The signalman would 
let the current pass when he wished to stop a train, 
and the telephone n, cairicd by the train in the guard's 
van, would announce the fact as the train passed. To 
increase the effect, the telephone might be in circuit 
with a second coil A, winch, in passing over the coil is 
on the line, would be inllucnccd by induction, and 
actuate the telephone connected with it. 

Electricity and Friction. 

An American experimenter has found that the tractive 
force, or friction, between the wheels of a car and the 
rails on an electric railway is increased 20 per cent, 
when the current is put on—that is to say, the electric 
current passing from the rails, as conductors, to the 
metal wheels of the cars, on its way to the cle irir 
motor, actually increases the grip of the wheels on the 
rails by this amount. 

Photography In Hospitals. 

Most of the Ftench hospitals have now a photo¬ 
graphic studio attached, forphoiogiaphing the patients 
at different times. The rapid diy-plate process is em¬ 
ployed, and I’rofcssor Charcot, of the Salpctncre, has 
devised an electrically or'>‘-‘’'‘d-d camera for taking a 
series of views in rapid succession. Certain patients. 
are photographed on entering the hospital, and at 
regular times after ; such, lor example, as hysterical 
patients. The photographs are multiplied by the 
new printing processes for the general use of the 
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medical profession in studying disease, and copies are bridge; it spans an awful gulf 870 feet wide from 

also kept in albums within the hospital for reference, shore to shore, and over 200 feel high. Our view of it 

Micro-piiotography, or the photographing of minute shows it as seen from the American bank of the river, 

objects, is also a valuable branch of hospital work, looking towards the celebrated Falls, which are Just 

which is becoming better recognised every day. visible 111 the background. The structure consists of 

two huge steel towers, over 132 feet in height, resting 
on stone piers 39 feet high. Each tower Supports a 
Asphalte Mortar. “ caniilevcr ” fully 395 feet long. The principle of a 

An artificial asphalte, or asphalte cement, is used in cantilever is lliat of a beam supported at its centre, 

Pomerania for wall-copings and waterproof coatings of with arms branching both ways, one arm beir^ 

structures. It is composed of coal-tar, clay, asphalte, depressed by a counterweight, while the load on the 

resin, litharge, and sand. The mixture is applied cold, overhanging arm produces an uplifting force in the 
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like ordinary mortar, but ibe space for it is first made 
thoroughly dry. A coaling of hot roofing-varnish is 
laid over the mortar, and rough sand strewn over the 
whole. The mortar is said to be very durable. 

Lighting Cars by Batteries. 

A Pullman car on an express from Loudon to Leeds, 
by the Midland Line, was recently lighted by electric 
incandescent lamps, fed by a voltaic battery’ of a new 
sort, which goes into a small space. The car was lit 
by ten Swan lamps, fed by a battery only four feet 
long by eight inches square; and the success of the 
tri.il was such that several railway companies iiave 
ordered the apparatus for their lines. The battery is 
that known as the “ Holmcs-Burke,” and its con¬ 
struction is a trade secret as yet; but jt is probably an 
improved form of some well-known battery. 

New Bridge across Niagara River. 

The accompanying illustration represents the hand¬ 
some railway bridge recently completed across the 
Niagara river, and intended to connect the New York 
Central and Michigan Central systems. It is situated 
^some 300 feet above the old railway suspension 


opposite end, which is resisted by the counterweight. 
This type of bridge (which is self-supporting during 
erection) w.ts rendered necessary owing to the impossi¬ 
bility of raising temporary supports in the tremendous 
rapids below. One end of each of the above-men¬ 
tioned towers rests upon a structure on the bank, while 
the other end stretches out over the river. The shore 
ends of the cantilevers are anchored to piers of sub¬ 
stantial masonry, and both arms are connected by an 
intermediate span of 120 feet. The total length of the 
bridge proper, upon which a double line of rails has 
been laid down, is 910 feet 4§ inches between the 
centres of the anchorage piers, the span between the 
towers being 470 feet. From the .surface of the walei 
to the base of the rails the height is 239 feet. 

COAf/>Er/r/ONS. 

The award of the Prize 0/ Five Pounds for the best 
Poem on Spring Time luill be made in our next 
number. 

Intending Competitors for the Prize offered for the 
best Musical Sitting of the Words published in our 
June (1883) Pati, are reminded that February irf, 
1884, is the latest date for receiving contributions. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A S'lORY OF THir YORKSlllUI': Jin'-HUNThk-. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of "The Tenth Ea;i." "Lady Flava, ' Paul Kaci, Pitman.” Ac. 


CHAPIKK THE THIRTEENTH. 

•IIIK (;l!F.<sTs AKKIVK. 

OMPANY at 
Thorsdalc Park 
flowed in —per- 
liups, at firbl, it 
niij;lu he more 
•icc'tiralc to say 
that it tiicHcd in, 
-•>0 few were the 
earliest ainvals, 
nut afterwards llio 
-iipjily beeame, 
iiiiniencally sjieak- 
lug, about erjual 
to tlie demand. 
After all, tile bas- 
pitality of an earl 
and a countess so 
rirli and so wcll-tonsidered is pretty sure to be 
accepted by a considerable number of persons. 
Lady Pitniny had come, and had btuii;'ht her tlirec 
pretty daughters, giving up her lodgings in I lalf Moon 
.Street, somewhat to the dismay of those disappointed 
damsels, who felt as though their prospects in life 
had been ruthlessly blighted by the curtailment of 
their trip to glorious London, but Lady Piminy had 
sons as well as marriageable daughter.^, and it was on 
bcli.alf of dear, stalwart, stupid Edward, and of florid 
Augustus, down in Warwickshire, lint she had made 
haste to comply with the summons of herfur-an.iy 
cousin and potential p.ition, the K.ir! of Thorsdalc. 
These two healthy young men were the dcsp.iir of 
crammers, and could be coached and hustled through no 
sort of open examination, but there arc yet such things. 
.IS direct appointments in some branches of Priuinni.rs 
service, and Lord Thorsdale’s solicitations, if he cmild 
only be induced to solicit, might eflect moic lli.in could 
be done by tlic persi'iiciU begging of poor Sir Njni, on 
whom Ministers had looked coldly ever since he had 
lost his seat for Freein.anton. There were otlier.s 
besides Lady Piminy who probably liad some cuds of 
their own to serve in accepting the im lution to J'liors- 
dale. It was said of l^rd David Todhunter that he 
and Lady David would go anywhere for free qu.irtcrs, 
and lived for full nine months of every year at the 
expense of their various hosts, h was not Lord David's 
fault, of course, if his meagre income were quickly 
gobbled up, and if his brother the Duke of Pentland, 
who, for a duke, w.is anything but rich, had positively 
refused to increase it by a single sixpence. Then 
there were several other cadets and distant rel.ilives of 
families in the great world, and siindo’ personages by 
far better endowed with worldly goods, but wlm were 
related to no^iody in particular, and who came because 
415 


ill their own neighbouihoods llu y would derive conse¬ 
quence from h.iving been ihc guests of an earl. And 
there were bachelors, wliom some motive of caprice, of 
gratitude, or of self-seeking, h ij induced to swell the 
muster-roll at Thorsdale Park. 

It is one tiling, of course, to ollcct an array of 
visitors in a country-house, and another thing to be 
successful ill pleasing and amusing them, so as to keep 
tlie whole cagefiil of birds, so to siieak, in song and m 
fcatlier. Young men, in especial, are difficult to 
content, and have an awkward kn.ick of being called 
away on urgent private affairs, if allowed to mope 
through the dulncss of an unoccupied day. And with¬ 
out young men there can be no liveliness, no flirtation, 
no by-play of match-making- -nothing to lend real 
interest to the country life. Lady Thorsdale had 
an additional difficulty to contend with in the f.ict 
that the real object of her undertaking was to divert 
her cxaciing lord from over-much brooding over 
Ins own health, and the best method of restoring it. 
.At any moment, as slie was well aware, the wiiiil of 
travel might set in with resistless strcngih, cither 
towards the Engadine or that yet more dreaded 
bourne of the Rocky Mountains, and Schultz the 
courier might be telegraphed for, and the noble vale¬ 
tudinarian be [ircparing for his dreary pilgrimage to 
the distant shrine of the eminently uncomfortable 
Hygeia that only dwells in desert places. 

The countess, stiimiUted l)y her natural fear of 
Denver, Davos, St. Moritz, and similar places of exUe, 
did her l>est; and it is wonderful how much a wom.ni 
of the world can under these circumstances accom¬ 
plish. Even in the country, even in Yorkshire, there 
arc all sorts of things to lie done when money .nul 
position go h.ind in hand. There were military tlis- 
plais. Lady Thorsdale remembered that her carl 
was m.ijor of the yeomanry, and colonel—honnrarj' 
colonel — of the coast volunteers. Wherefore the 
farmers were cajoled into donning their glittering 
helmets and trim blue uniforms, and assembliiag in 
well-mounted squadrons for six days’drill and par.idc, 
a subsidy from Thorsdale Park taking the place of the 
usual (.Government allowance. Also the volunteers 
drummed and marched and s,fluted, and went through 
a sham figlit, and burned powder, and blazed mtargets, 
and played at encamping, .ind were regaled with feasts 
and flattery, and smartly criticised by vari<'us ex¬ 
officers of the regular profession st.iying at Thorsdale, 
and who felt the martial instinct revive in tlicm at the 
sight of warlike gear and glancing .arms Tiie earl 
was actually induced to mount his horse and e.\hibit 
himself in uniform, and for the moment seemed a 
sound man, though a coujile of hours afterwards he 
was wrapped in flannels in .an casy-chair in bis own 
apartments, groaning and descanting on the virulence 
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of his gout and ihe .intensity of the symptoms. No¬ 
body, not even cxpciienced old Sir Joseph Doublefcc, 
up in London, ceriainh not Doctor Thompson of Dane- 
ix)rough, oi Mr. Smiles. M.K.C.S , who monopolised 
the local pMClicc of Woodbarn and the parts adjacent, 
could be quite certain as to whether Lord Thorsdale 
had ilie gout at all, or whether, like many anotlicr 
vehement invalid, he wa.s simply the self-ionncnt- 
ing victim of a vivid imagination, and a nervous 
system disordered by constant dwelling on nn.iginary 
ilk 

Lady Thorsdale did her best z\nd, indeed, much 
as lorcigners dejilore and disd.iin the dulness of 
England, no other country can fuuiish so many recrea¬ 
tions of one kind or another. There were dower shows 
that were really pretty. There h as an archery uiecl- 
mg, and there was a la« ii-tenms icnii namcnt, that wei e 
almost prettier, the fair girts outshining tiie biilliance 
of the summer flowers. There was a picnic at the 
ruined Abbey of Slonerross. .Another at ihe ruined 
Castle of Tlirapford was in ojectcd. Then there was 
the Daneborough regatta, and the yacht-race at 
Scorcsbj’, and the .Steepleton and Tarliain athletic 
sports, to all of which a contingent of carriages went 
from Thorsdale. 

There were garden-parties almost every week. 
Dinner-parties were frequent; concert singers of 
renown appeared, like highly-paid human night¬ 
ingales, to warble in those evenings which might 
4>therwisc have appeared tedious; white tents were 
pitched, and cricket played on Thorsdale Moor by 
enthusiastic local elevens, while the gamekeepers 
brought m the most roseate reports as to the broods of 
young grouse, and the prospects of the superb shoot¬ 
ing to he e.tpoctcd in August over the wilder portions 
of Lord Thoi'sdalc’.s great estates. 

In all these efforts to please her guests, and, througli 
them, to soothe the fickle temper and pacify the 
irritable nerves of hr-r self-tormented husband. Lady 
Thorsdale had two allies. The first of these was the 
carl’s secretary, Mr. Sharpe, a cicvcr man, whose best 
praise was that ho knew the length of his noble 
employer’s foot even bettor than his wife could do, and 
never gave offence. .Mr. Sharpe, who perhaps did not 
wish, personally, to be exiled to Colorado or the Kn- 
gadine, and who knew that Lord Thorsdale never 
grudged the cheques lie drew, proved himself a first- 
rate purveyor of everything, from Job-horses to hot¬ 
house flower.>*and Govern Carden pine-apples. 

Without Mr. Sharpe's assistance, there were liiv.es 
when even the couiUebS would have lieen at fault. 
She wanted more servants, more carriages, more 
saddle-horses, more everything, ami the secretary pro¬ 
vided these so smoothly, so uno^cnlaiiously, and wiih 
so little of friction or of delay, that the establish¬ 
ment at Thorsdale was strengthened almost without 
.any one, except the siipermimerarics and their pay¬ 
master, being the wiser for it. He corresponded with 
the stewards of the athletic meetings and with the re¬ 
gatta committees, and got the earl to give a cup to 
one and a vase to the otlicr; established good relations 
with the reporters and editors of the county news¬ 


papers; impressed wandering singers and roving bands 
into the service. 

but Mr. Sharpe, though an invaluable auxiliary, was 
one of those useful functionaries whose work is per- 
foi'incd in the background, and who, like some great 
generals, arc unfit for service in the field. Astute as he 
was. he was not what ladies call presentable, being a 
I line little man, who coughed when addressed by a 
social superior, and had never been on speaking terms 
Willi the letter H. Whereas bir Richard Mortmain, of 
whom his now reconciled sister habitually spoke as 
“dear Richard.'’ w-as emph.Uically of the showy order. 
He was very often indeed at Thorsdale—so often lliai 
a room had been alloHed to him, and that he slept 
there or in his own house at HelsUin as he listed, 
coming and going as he pleased. But lie had thrown 
himself heart and soul into the task of enlivening the 
old mansion, and had more than answered the expec¬ 
tations of Its noble mastei and mistress. 

both the carl and the countess were pleased with Sir 
Richard. Never had the latter known him to be so 
good-natured, and apparently disinterested, before. 
He kept the discordant elements of which the com¬ 
pany was composed in almost chronic good-humour. 
It was <iue to him that there seemed to be some 
reasonable prosjiecl of the tableaux, for wliich Mr. 
Moss of I,ondoii could only provide the accessories, 
coming off .it last. He set the right people at the 
right moment, to play duets on the piano, so as to 
promote conversation or screen the whispering talk 
of lovers. He found out every one’s foible, trotted 
out old Sir Eothcringay I'ipeclayon the hobby of his 
Indian campaigns, devised a special tableau to sliow 
0(1 the J’iminy girls, who were handsome, but muic 
and unimaginative, and divided the Iionoiirs of tiie 
billiard room with (aiptain Crasher. 

Sir Richard, it has been mentioned, was a man of 
sundry accomplisliments. He was a skilled musician 
and had a fine voice, but he knew his social value too 
well to permit himself to be classed as a mere amateur 
performer. Once or twice he allowed himself to be 
[>ersuadcd to sing, just as, for a few moments, he let his 
supple ringers draw forth melody from the ivory keys 
of the piano. That he was adroit with the cue, the 
fencing-foil, the gun, and the pistol, was soon patent 
to all, while there was a quiet dexterity in his way of 
handling cards which proved him to have had much 
experience in the manipulation of the painted paste¬ 
board. Charley Fitrgcrald admitted that Morlmain 
could ride, and .Sir Barker listened with respect to his 
brother-baronet’s opinion about horses. 

The sporting men who had been asked down to 
Thorsdale were not in tlie first flight of sporting 
men, and they all of them more or less deferred 
to one who had in his day been a turf celebrity, 
with race-horses of Ids own, and winning colours 
to flash past the judge’s chair, and none of them 
accurately knew the origin or ihcjusticc of the evil re¬ 
putation that now clung to the master of Mortmain. 
Resides, such rumours surely could not be true, or Sir 
Richard would not have been countenanced by such 
exalted relatives as the Earl and Countess of Thors- 
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<lale. Wherefore the white-handed confederate of 
Kuliis Croucli came to be accepted as an oracle by 
the motley society now collected at Tliorsdalc I’ark. 

There are men, as there arc women, whose guidinji 
star is vanity, and who think no trouble too great, no 
sacrifice of case and comfort too much, to achieve 
notoriety, and to strut the boards of even the tiniest 
ulage. Sir Kichard Mortmain was of another stamp of 
character. He found himself rcg.irdcd as a bon of the 
true breed, and his roarings, as it were, hearkened to 
with admiring belief. Hut he would not have cared to 
ro.n- merely to be rewarded by the good opinion, the 
ephemeral good opinion, of the incongruous set of 
visitors whom his sister, fora purpose, had gathered to¬ 
gether at TItorsdale, and whom he, also for a purpose, 
•condescended to conciliate. He had a more solid goal 
to reach than empty applause. 

Day and night there danced before the eyes of the 

• needy baronet, like a glittering prize that lured him on, 
the vision of Violet Mowbray’s fortune, that seventy 
thousand pounds—the amount of which was doubtless 
swollen to still more tempting proportions by the aggre¬ 
gate of dividemis unclaimed. .So 'arge a sum .seemed 
to the embarrassed master of Morinuim what the 
fablcil El Dorado did to the early Spanish coM(|ucrors 
of the New Wot Id as. shoeless and starving, scorched 
by the sun of I’eni and dulled by the bitter blasts from 
the Andes, they struggled on towards the laixi of bound¬ 
less wealth. Real re.idy money, real hard cash, would, 
.Sir Richard felt as.sured, piovc in his hands an 

-enchanter’s wand, by the aid of which he could effect 
wonders. 

Hut two things per[)K!.\cd him. In the first place, 
the behaviour of Kulus Crouch was very puzzling. 
He had to take the fellow’s word for the very 
existence of this great sum, of which Miss Mowbray 
w.is the utisuspeCling heiress. And Crouch had hither¬ 
to declined to name the price wliich hec.'cpcctcd lor his 
services. Also Sir Richard, though he Hatteved him¬ 
self, as such men do. that he knew women well, was not 
by any means certain that he had pleased Violet suffi¬ 
ciently to wan ant his proposing Ininself us her hiisliand 
with the quasi-cerlainiy that the proposal would be 
accepted. These thoughts combined to occasion many 

• an uneasy moment to the wily master of Mortmain. 

CHAI'l-KK THE FOURTEENTH. 

INIOMOTION. 

Good morning, Mr. Barilcii.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Langton.” 

Not intellectual or highly original remarks were 
these, no doubt, and yet the iiltercrs of them were in¬ 
telligent Englishmen enough, and each was a fair type 
•of the class to which he bt'longed. What the Rector 
•of Woodbiirn was we know, but Mr. Hartlelt was of a 
different and more robust genus. He was land-agent 
to Lord Thorsdale, and a rich peer’s model land-agent 
•ought, it seems, to combine two characters ; he should 
be a bit of a lawyer and a bit of an agriculturist. Mr. 
Bartlett, whose father had filled the post before him, 
■did combine the two characters. He was a solicitor— 
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nominally at le.ist, since his only client was the Right 
Honourable Algernon, Earl of Thorsdale. And he was 
an authority on fanning, though he only rented a poor 
sixty acres of land, and was proud when he won a 
medal for a prize pig at the County .Show, or obtained 
honourable mention of his wife's f.incy poultry or his 
wife's Jersey cows. Hut if he bad not a practical 
aei|iMiniancc with fiirming, he had at k-ast a practical 
knowledge of farmers, knew which tenant was ex¬ 
hausting ihe land, and which doing Ins duly honcstlv 
by the acres he held, and had a shrend insiglu into 
the motives and conduct of those with whom he did 
business. 

Such a man as Lord Thorsdale, or, for tli.it mutter, 
as any great landowner, has need of his Mr. Bartlett, 
and the net amount of his rent-roll depends very 
much on the sense and integrity of his land-steward. 
The earl, who grumbled at mo.st people, knew Mr. 
B.irilclt’s value. He was expensive, but he was effi- 
rient. He lived near Daneborough, but there was an 
old steward’s house touching the i’ark, where he had 
his land-office, and where he had rooms in which, when 
requisite, he could dine and sleep. Those were his real 
head-quarters. There he managed the baililTs, gave 
iniervicws to the tenantry, and transacted the multi- 
fanous business that appertains to the ownership of 
land. Just then Mr. Bartlett, as he encountered the 
rector, was m sore tribulation. 

“I have lost my best clerk,” he said. “Young 
Carder, who was one out of fifty, has gone off suddenly 
to be a partner with his father and his uncle out m 
Ohio, in some rock-oil business, and 1 am left with old 
Screc-dlc, who is good at accounts, but can't ride, and 
gets blinder every day, and a r.iw lad, at whom the 
farmers, and still more their wives, Uugh when 1 send 
him on a message. You can't manage a big estate 
without smart underlings to help you ; nor can 1 be 
eierywhere. A general wants his gallopci'S, and 1 am 
helpless without my aides-de-camp, and harvest coming 
on too. Yesterday 1 drove foi'ty miles; and 1 shan't 
sleep <il home even to-morrow night. What 1 want is 
a bright, brisk young fellow, who can ride a horse, and 
drive a gig, and keep his books square, .md speak up 
w'hen he visits the most whimsical and proudest set of 
tenants that ever demanded a new barn or took offence 
at the idea of an alteration in their boundaries. And 
where am I to find him, I wonder, Mr. Langton?’’ 

“ I think 1 know,” replied the rcclor,<ifiera moment's 
meditation, “ precisely the candidate that would suit 
you. Only, the worst of it is,” he added, aftcra pause, 

“ that 1 was mistaken in calling him a candidate, and 
that 1 am by no means sure that the lad -all that 1 
could wish my own son to be—wouki desert his jn'esent 
ill-paid occupation, to wliich custom has prol)ably 
endeared him, for the no doubt hctier-remunerated 
employment of which you speak. 1 have no hesitation 
in recommending him, not in the least ; but I am far 
from certain that, if you deemed him suitable for the 
post you have to fill, he would be willing to accept it.” 

“Carder's salary was a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year," rejoined the land-agent promptly,“to be raised, 
had he remained with us six months more, to a hundred 
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and eisht)'. .Scretdle has wo-fifty. And if .Screeiile's 
C) CS tro i*n K'*^tiing worse, the second clerk may hope to 
step into his sliocs before we see a brace of Christ¬ 
mases. Hut liien the second clerk ought to be worth 
lus sail'' 

“ I think yon will find my youngfriend and favourite 
pupil worth his salt," rejoined the rector, smiling. 
“You have heard his name, probably. It is )’ouiig 
Don—Mr. Don, as they call him hcrealwuts—the 
jet-hmuer, old Captain Obadiah’.s fostcr-son.” 

“Ay, ay!” muttered Mr. Bartlett doubtfully, as he 
rattled his watch-chain. “Yes, yes —1 have heard of 
him—the gentleman jet-hunter—a brave lad, 1 am sure, 
and a good one, Mr. Langton, or you would not speak 
ofhim as you do. That young Don ! No. 1 neversaw 
him, but 1 always fancied him a vain, flighty sort of 
youngster, lording it over the fishcr-folk because they 
take him for something grander than they arc—bold 
enough, but conceited and wilful.” 

“You have been much niisinfonncd, Mr. Bartlett,” 
said the rector seriously. “ Don—our Don—is the soul 
of modesty, as your true knight should be, with a kind 
word for all, and no one thinks so little of the risks he 
has run or the lives he has saved as does the noble boy 
himself. That he/V a gentleman horn all believe, but 
he never presumes on the sujrposed suixinority of his 
birth, and is to this hour the same frank, true-hearted 
boy that 1 have always found him. If you want an 
assistant up at Thorsd.ile, and Don suits you, all 1 
could do, Mr. Bartlett, would be to congratulate botli 
employer and employed.” 

The earl's land-agent stroked his long smooth- 
shaven chm. He was a shrewd, hard-headed m.in of 
business, and he took a hard-headed, and possibly 
hard-hearted, view of his fellow-creatures and of things 
in general. A-> a plain, sensible person, he was scepti¬ 
cal with rcg.ird to prodigies and people of genius, lie, 
like others on that coast, had heard of Don and his 
daring, and his gentle bearing and good brains, and was 
rather prejudiced against him than otherwise, because 
he, being so yming, had earned so much of popularity 
and local renown. But he was staggered in his |)rejii- 
dicc when he heard the parson speak with such 
unwonted warmth in praise of his young pupil, Mr. 
I.Angton, he knew, but for feeble lungs and a weakly 
frame, might h.ivc filled a bishop’s throne with credit, 
and have ranked as more than an ordinary memlier of 
the episcopate in debates in the House of Lords. And 
Mr. Langton believed in his village hero. 

“ 1 should like to have five minutes’ talk with the 
young man,” said Mr. Bartlett, after a momeiu’s 
reflection. 

“ Nothing easier,” cheerily responded the rector, 
“since it is the time at which Don usu.ally comes to 
read with me; and tlierc he comes, with old C.iptain 
jedson for once by his side.” 

And indeed at that instant Don’s lithe figure, accom¬ 
panied by the gaunt, gigantic form of old Obadiah, 
came in sight. Then followed the usual greetings. The 
captain of jet-hunters was known to Mr. Bartlett, and 
indeed to almost every resident in that part of the 
country, and had won the respect that seldom fails to 


be gained by tJiosc who re.spect themselves, and walk 
with steadfast feet along the narrow path of honest 
rectitude. '1 hat the man was a mystic, and Had wild, 
earnest religious beliefs, Mr. Bartlett had heard, and 
could fully credit. Obadiali’s very asjrect suggested 
that he had been born a cotijile of centuries loo late, 
and should have worn helmet and brcasi-platc of steel, 
and doublet ofrod. and charged at Duiib.ir, and stormed 
the breacli at Droglioila, and Iramplccl down KoyaJist 
fugitives at Worcester ami Naseby. always with the 
same serene cunvielioii lhal to smite Amalck and Moab 
was to do a good day's wmk in lliai harvest fiekl 
wherein he was a diligent husbandman. As it so fell 
out. Captain Jedson’s battles had ail been peaceful 
ones ag.tinst wave and (juicfcsancl, and he who had m 
liiin the stout heart of a soldier was known also to 
[Kissi'ss a strange gentleness of lemjwr and .t raie 
uiiselfislincss. 

" 1 am glad to see you at last, Mr. Don—people l.ilk 
of you so much,” said the earl’s right-hand man, when 
the preliminary iiiiroduclion had taken place, 

“ 1 c.uinot tell, sir, why they should talk of me,” 
replied Don, with his bright smile and steadfast sim¬ 
plicity ol manner; and the land-steward eyed the young 
man, and assured himself that the rector was right, and 
Don a recruit worth enlistment. Me had nevci before 
then met with a clever I,id who was not pert as well as 
clever, excepting Carder the regretted, now lattimg 
along towards Ohio and the paternal oil-wells. But 
Carder, though an excellent and hard-working youth, 
would h.ive presented but a mean appearance if set 
beside Don, with his dark manly beauty, and graceful 
vigorous form. 

Mr. Langton was the first to come to the point. 
“My fiicnd Mr. Bartlett here,” he said, “who is land- 
agent of Lord Thorsd.ile’s estate, was just lellmg me 
of a vacancy m the land-office. He has lost a good 
clerk, and although I should lose a good pupil. I have 
ventured, Don, my boy, to suggest that the appoint¬ 
ment might suit you, and that you might like the 
vacant post.” 

“l>car Mr. Langton.” said Don, turning his noble 
young face towards the clergyunan, “you are alw.iys 
kind -too kind -tome. But 1 am afraid 1 should make 
an indifferent sort of clerk, even if this gcnileman were 
willing to take me in that capacity. 1 like books, but 
all my life has been spent in the fice air and in 
exercise. Wc jci-hunters would be out of place at 
a desk.” 

“Ours isn’t exactly desk-work,” repliedMr. Bartlett, 
who Ix-gan to see his way. “Too many acres within 
iny lord’s ^ing-fencl^ foi- that ! Why, yesterday I drove 
forty miles, as I was telling Mr, Langton here. There 
are outlying portions of the property that must be 
looked up every now and then. I take it for granted, 

Mr. Don, that you write a legible hand, and are up in 
the rules of arithmetic. Can you ride ?” 

“ Yes, a little, sir," answered Don modestly. 

“ Like a Centaur, rather,” put in the rector. “ Who 
was it, my young friend, who broke in Farnter Barton’s 
chestnut colt, a vicious brute, that broke two collar¬ 
bones of my parishioners, and ignominiouslv*unseated 
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Joe Gripham, the Dancboioii^^h horse-breaker? I pitied 
poor Mr. Gripliain the nicnc because 1 never, person¬ 
ally, could keep in the saddle of any animal Jess 
patient than u Rani-gatc or Scarborough donkey. 
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must live and die with those who cared for me when I 
was a little child.'’ 

“ Surely, a sahiiy of a hundred and eighty to begin, 
and if old Mr, Screedle the head clerk's eyes get worse, 



An arm-chair generally suits the scholar best. Hut 
Don is a horseman.” 

“And if .Mr. Don likes to come to us at Thorsdalc, 
with a salary of a hundred and cigiily pounds and a 
room, 1 shall be glad to take him,” said the haial-agent 
cordially. Don flushed crimson, and for a moment 
there was a sparkle in his dark eyes, but then he shook 
his head. 

“ You are very kind, sir. and Mr. L.Tngton is more 
than kind," be answered ; " but I am a jet-hunter, and 


and he is pensioned off by his lordship, the pTuvitect 
of promotion !” expostulated the astonished in.inagcr 
of the ■I’horsdale property. 

“Don, my boy, .such arise in life for you, in wliosc 
career I have always taken an interest! ” pleaded the 
clergyiiuan. Hut Don remained unconvinced, until his 
two well-wishers 'bund an uncxpi-cted ally in grim old 
Obadiah, who suddenly outstretched the gaunt length 
of his bony arm. “ Don, iny fostcr-son, and my own 
lad,” exclaimed the old captain of jet-hunters, “ to my 
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voice you slioultl hearken, when it speaks, as il has 
ever done, for your good. But yesterday, thinking of 
you, my bairn, I tried a fall of the holy pages, as did 
w isc men of old, and wlicre did the Hook open ?- where, 
but with the story of bow Joseph rose to be a steward 
unto I’liaruoh, far off in wondrous Egt'pt ! A jei- 
liuntcr need not alwa>'s be a jet-hunter, ^'ou were 
always, my boy, too good to stick to the be.ich. And it 
is borne in upon me that this offer should be closed 
witlt.’' 

It was agreed tlien that Don was to he temporaiily 
engaged in the Imul office at Tiiorsdalc Park, m .Mr. 
Carder’s place, but that he w'as still to be understood 
to form one of the band of jet-huntors under Obadiah 
Jedson’s command. 

CHAM'F.R THK Klf TFFNJ'H. 

\ uu.i-.r \\ii iHiN, 

I'l' was cai'ly, very early, according to conventional 
notions, on a bright, breezy morning in July, and the 
gold-green leaves of the old oaks of Tiiorsdalc were 
glibly drinking in the welcome sunbeams, and the 
rabbits capered and whisked among the fern of the 
high, sloping banks, and the dewy grass gJitferod as if 
every tremulous blade weic heavy with )ii|md gems, 
when \'io!ct Mowbray, a book m lier h.and, left llie 
Inmse, and walked out into the Park. To explain her 
presence there it is necessary to say that the countess, 
at her brother's wish, had been pariiciibrly gracious 
to the inmates of the Parsonage at Woodbiirn, li:i<l 
called on llic Laugtons, had asked tluin incr to the 
Park more frequently than it suited the lector to 
accept her profuse liospiiality, .and had invited Miss 
Mowbray to spend a few days at Thorsdale. Tlierc 
was nothing rcmaik.ible in tliat, For an English girl 
to spend a considerable pari of her lime in paying 
visits lb as usual as it would be unusual for a French 
damsel to do so. And then it came out that Violet w;is 
a remote cousin, somehow, of Lord Thorsdale, tli.iiiks 
10 the ramifications of the noble families with which 
both were connected, so that the hospitality of Thors¬ 
dale Park could be, in her case, more graciously and 
gracefully given and taken than il Mr. Langlon’s ward 
had belonged bj birth to tlie same class as did Mr. 
and Mrs. laington ibcniselves. 

Miss Mowbray was an e.irly riser, and it was to her 
a pleasure to bo up and abroad iu the fresh ginty of 
the mid.summcr tnormng, at an hour wlicn there were 
few to be encountered save some stray woodciitUT or 
keeper on his way to a distant pl.int.uion or spinny, 
amt before the guests in the great mansion were astir. 
Then, to V'ioict’s mind, the grand old pi,ice seemed at 
Its best, as the huge oaks rustled ^leir wealtli of leaves, 
and the deer trooped in antlered squadrons along the 
terraced uplands of the far-stretching demesne, and the 
l)hv.asants showed their gorgeous ])luinago on the dark 
skirts of the fir-wood that w.is their home, and all 
things looked as bright and beautiful .in<l peaceful as 
if there were no sin, no care, no death, no sorrow, in 
this lower world of ours. 

One solitary spot of ].'>eculiar prettiness there was 
towards which Miss Movvbniy never failed to wend hci 


way. It was called locally the Hl.ick Pool, perhup? 
froraihedcpth and thcptdJmid daikiiess of ilic water 
that tilled the bottom of the hollow, over which aged 
hawthorns, that had seen mure than one dynasty on oiir 
English throne, bent their gnarled branches, and exhi- 
bited, .according t»> the season, the milk-whke blossoms 
of hope or the ruby-red berries of maturity. A pretty 
place, wliere the fern arched high, ami tlic wild flowers 
nestling among the projecting roots of the hoar) haw- 
thorn-tives seemed brighter and of ricliCr tints than 
wild tlowers elsewhere. There was a dccr-path down 
to the hollow, trodden by the cloven, delicate hoofs of 
countless generations of the horned, half-wild race that 
dwelt within the park-pale -no dappled fallow deer, 
but the tall Slugs and hinds that Norman William pro¬ 
tected by laws so cruel, and the safety of which had 
cost m.my a life and many a sentence of outlawry in 
the haul and selfish days of medimval legishtion. 

From the Hl.ick Pool, or rather from the rising 
ground which formed the rim of the natural cup, liol- 
loweil out like a volcanic crater, at tlic bottom of which 
the still water Iu\-, a line view could be obtained bothj 
of the park and the house. The l.attcr, which was. 
usually SI) led the H.ill, had been rebuilt in Ouceii 
Anne’s reign, and was a great mass of crimson brick 
and white stone, with the mullioned windows and the 
portico .And massive balustrades of the ]icriod. Hut 
the architect who had reared it had sp.ired a portion of 
theoiigin.il stnictuie, and two Norman lowers and a 
gateway, and the exquisite mins of a roofless chapel, 
overgrown with long grass ami bindweed and ivy, re¬ 
mained to remind the g.arer ili.it there had existed 
something before the red brick epoch. There the old 
towers stood, grey ami stem, m their w.irlike majesty 
and strength, with ihetr narrow windows, through 
which the arrows of the besieged had of \ ore been wont 
to whistle, and the legular masonry of rut stone and 
hard mortar, whicii, when cannon were unknown, 
mocked the impotent rage of foi-s wiiliout. And there 
was the delicate tracery of the ruined chapel of a later 
d.ate, chancel and side shrines, and the oriel window, 
ivy-draped and mellowed by age. 

Very few of the visitors at Thorsdale, with the excep¬ 
tion of Violet, cared for the Black Pool, or for the view 
of the Hal! ami the Norman runs to be had from 
thence, or, indeed, for anything more msihetie than 
present amusemcni or ultimaie profit, personal or 
vicarious. Lady I’immy had been shown the place, 
and had turned away witli a shudder that was almost 
unaffected, remarking that the deep d.irk pond looked 
fit to drown oneself in. Hut Violet Mowbray iiud 
fell the enchantment of the spot, and she was fond of 
repairing there early on a line morning, and bclbre- 
the fashionable com])any under the earl’s roof were 
astir. 

Il has bci'n mentioned th.it the deer within Lord 
Thorsd.ile’s immemorial park were no plump, lazy,, 
fallow deer, but of the true old prc-liistoric breed that 
roamed this island before Roman galley or British 
coracle stemmed the narrow seas that cut us off fronv 
(laiil. And the pool was a f.ivoiirite resort.of the tall 
red deci. Violet knew this well, and had more than 
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once looked with adiniiation at the line of graceful 
crtaturcb they filed down from liie uplands to slake 
their thirst. But what she did not know nas that 
stags, elegant and picturesque adjuncts to a plcasaunce 
as they may lx:, are in summer prone to fits of capri¬ 
cious ill-humour, and resent intrusion on thcii haunts. 

.So when a fine solitary slag, with wide-branching 
antlers, came slowly marching down the deep and 
narrow path that led to the Black Pool, waving ins 
proud head from side to sale, she was so far from 
anticipaliiig any possible danger that it merely 
seemed to her as if another element of beauty had 
IxK-n added to the prospect before her. She had seated 
herself, book in hand, on a mossy scat, formed ]>y the 
contorted roots of one of the I'cnerablc hawlhorn- 
tree-s that bordered the pool, and watched the stag’s 
approach without the slightest suspicion that the 
creature icgardcd her as an enemy, and her presence 
as an .ifTroiil. 

On came the stag. That there was mischief in his 
toll mg eye, mischief in his tossing head, ait experieneed 
park-keeper or verdcTcr could liave read at a glance. 
Violet, however, noted only the grace of e.icli succes¬ 
sive altitude, until a low, fierce, hellowing sound be- 
tiayed the Itostile intentions of tlie .immal, vvhich now 
began to goic the luif with its many-tmed horns, and 
to snort, and foam, and ptiuse in Us slow maich to 
paw the' ground impatiently with its sliaip-hoofed fore¬ 
feel—all signs ofhostility wliicli denoted tlttil a cliaige 
was to be expected. 

(.fur amesiors had an almost Miperstitious dread 
of the deadly icsiilts of u wound dealt by a bait's 
horn, which the rutle surgeons ol a bygtinc age de¬ 
clared to be more difficult to lietd than tlie hint from 
.1 wild boar’s tusk. It is unlikely that \'iolct 
Mowbray li.td ever lic.ird of tnuluimis such as these, 
but she begiiii to grow alaimed as the slag, red-eyed, 
foaming, and tossing into ilie air gr.iss amt leaves at 
every stroke of its horns, dievv nearer, repealing its 
menacing bellow. The girl had risen from her seat 
and lei fall her Ixiok, hut she was too frightened to lly, 
and, besides, how could her speed avail her against 
that of AO agile an enemy ? Fascinated, like abiid that 
flutters close to ihe ghiiing eyes of a snake, she stood 
still. A man’s qiiiek Head, a man's cheering voice- 
yes, thai meant rescue. .A film seemed to come before 
\’iolci's eyes, and she sank fainting on the bank, and 
only recovered her consciousness to find Uoii support¬ 
ing her, 

“You arc not hurt, Miss Mowbray? No. Then 
all is well. There is not, 1 assure you, the least 
danger now," said Dun earnestly, but softly. “A'on- 
(ier, towards the hills, you can Just catch a glimpse 
of your late enemy.” And indeed f.ir ofl iniglu be 
seen the now distant form of the defeated slag, sullenly 
trotting along to rejoin the herd, 

Violet never quite knew the circumstances of her 
rescue. Don, as was his habit, made light of his own 
prowess. “ It was very e.asy,” he said, smiling, “ with 
this stout stick for a conjuring wand in niy iiaml, to 
exorcise the troublesome apparition. But stags are 
often ill-tcmpcred, as I am told; and it might be moie 
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prudent, Miss Mowbray, to avoid lonely places in the 
Park, unless you are escorted. As it is, it was for¬ 
tunate that 1 happened to be near.’’ 

“ A kind I’rovidence sent \ ou to my lielp, I think,” 
said Violet siin|)ly. “ 1 w.ib very frightened, and gave 
myself up for lost. But when 1 heard your voice, Mr. 
Don, then I fell that 1 w;is safe ; and so—I was very 
foolish !” And she tried to smile, while tears swain 
in her beautiful eyes. “ I thank you so much !” she 
added, after a pause, and then she put out her little 
hand to her deliverer. Don look it, .md for a moment 
could h.ardly resist the wild impulse that prompted 
him to press it to his lips, lie released 11, however, 
and cheerfully replied — 

“You owe me no thanks, Miss Mowbray, for the 
little I was lucky enough to effect. Any one else 
would have done as much. 1 happened to be cross¬ 
ing the Park on my way to look after some wood¬ 
men who are engaged m felling trees—for I am in 
the earl’s employment for a time, you may perhaps 
remember.” 

“ Yes, I recollect—I knew that,” said Violet, glan¬ 
cing shyly at Don lie was differently dressed from 
his wont, wearing, in fart, what might be called the 
attire of one occupying a much higher station in life 
than a mere toiler of the sea-shore. But Don had 
looked as thoroughly a gentleman in his roughjet- 
liuntcr's garb as m hi-, present habiliments. He ex¬ 
plained to Violet that the old steward’s house, in which 
a room, or rather moms, had been assigned to him, 
was close to the P.irk, and h.id a side gate by which 
its ocrupants could enter the enclosure at any time on 
an errand of duly, " 1 am bound now, at Mr. Bart¬ 
lett’s wish, foi the High Beeches, three miles off,” he 
saul; "but 1 shall be liappy, Miss Violet, if you are 
now sufficiently reco\'ered to walk, to sec you safely 
as far, at least, as ihe oiiiamenlal grounds, where no 
deer are to be iiul with." 

Violet was treinbimg yet, but she looked at her 
watch, and saw ih.il, under penalty of being late for 
breakfast, ami thus aitraciing notice unwelcome to a 
timid girl among strangers, it behoved her to leturn 
to the Hall. Her first steps were weak and unsteady. 
Don uffcicd hei liie su[)port of his strong arm, and 
side by side they traversed the winding p.ilh that led 
past lH)sky dell and fern-crcsted bank, undci leafy elms 
and beneath spreading beeches, towards the house. 
They were not silent, but nothing was said as to the 
recent adventure. Something w.is said of WooJbum 
Parsonage, but more of 'Ihorsdale, its gr.iiid trees, 
its stictehing lawns, and of ibe N'oiman lowers and 
the ruined cliapel. 

“ 1 am never tired of looking at them -when I have 
time, for 1 must not eat the bread of idleness,' 
obscrveil Don. “ To me they are as so much history 
turned into stone; and siiue 1 haw seen them 1 feel 
for the first lime as if 1 iiiulei stood Froissart - and 
Hvanhoc,’’’ he added, with a l.uigli. " I hope you don’t 
think it absurd in me 10 say so. Miss Mowbray ?’’ 

Presently they diew so near lo the ornamental 
grounds, full of larc shrubs .and flowers of lower 
growth than the indigenous giants of the I’ark, that 
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Don deemed it best to leave Violet to pursue the fraifmentary gossip selected from their contents re- 
rest of the short walk by herself, lest iier presence m tailed aloud for the benefit of all wlio chose to listen. 

Ins company should be noticed and commented on. “Jack Havant w to marry Miss Million. No m.s 
They parted then, Don striking into a path that led to- take about it now.’’ 



•‘Slin HAS TOO FKICllTCXED TO FLV'' (/, 190). 


wards the distant uplands, while^ Violet threaded her “ Don’t believe a word of it. He’s been dangling 
way amidst the flower-beds and clumps of gay leafed after her these three years, and old Million, who is a 

shrubs, and entered the Hall, rcacliing her chamber domestic autocrat, insists that no suitor without a 

just in time to escape observation, to make some alter- coronet need apply.” 

ation in her toilet, and descend the stairs and join “ Yes, but that’s it. Didn’t I tell you old Lord Gos- 
the company gadiering for breakfast. No one (pics- port was dead, th^t Jack’s father, the colonel, steps 

tinned her, and she said nothing as to her recent peril into the earldom, and Jack himself is Lord Havant 

or concerning her rescuer. That would, indeed, have now, so he's eligible for the heires-s ? ” 

been difficult for one so retiring as herself, seeing that “Here’s the last story about the Mandeville 
letters were being read, newspapers consulted, and House set!” In the midst of this Babel of tongues, 








Within the Clasp. 


silent little Violet found her mind lar away from 
the chatter and confusion around her. “ Strange,” 
she thought, “ that each time I meet with this young 
man— this Mr. Don—my memory dwells upon every 
word he said, and treasures up every look he gave. I 
wonder why it is so.” 

CHAPTI:K i'HE SlXTEltNTH. 

I.V THE KOSli CAKDKN. 

I HOPED, 1 almost trusted, that 1 should find you 
here.” There was not much in the words, perhaps, 
.ilthough they were rather more earnest than the 
ordinary utterances of polite .society, but they derived 
weight from the meaning tone in w'hich they were 
spoken, and which, when addressed to Violet Mow¬ 
bray by Sir Richard Mortmain, had the clTect of 
nuking the listener feel uncomfortable. There w«9 
no reason why the baronet, who had just ridden over 
from Helston, should have been surprised at meeting 
Miss Mowbr.iy in ibc Hose Garden, th.it was one of the 
boasts of Tliorsdale, and whore six or seven oilier 
guests were strolling among the bright flowers; nor did 
llierc appe.ar to be any cogent reason for his having 
hoped to find her there, llul Sir Richard liad of late 
affeclcil to spc.tk to Mrs. Laiiglon's bcaulifiii young 
ch.irgc .as though there h.id been some kind of under¬ 
standing between him .ind her. It was not so much 
what he said as how he -s.iid it which at limes per¬ 
plexed, and almost alarmed Violet. 

“Tlic roses arc looking very pretty to-day,” said 
Miss Mowbray, vexed .it the inane nature of her own 
remark. There were the noble flowers in all their 
glory and splendour, a bl.ue of blended colours, bright 
as living jewels in the sunlight, and Violet was 
ashiimed to think liow poor .ind trite appeared to 
herself her words of praise. 

•‘/\re they?” indolently rejoined Sir Richard ; and 
.igain there was that odious implied something in his 
aixent, and she knew th.u he was looking at her, not 
.It the roses, but she <lid not elioosc to allow her eyes 
to meet his. 

There are young i.idies who b.isk, so to speak, 
in the sunshine of a complimeni, even if the payer of 
it be distasteful to themselves, but Violet was of 
another order. She did not dislike .Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main, and, more certainly still, she did not regard 
him with any of that liking which may afterwards be 
transmuted into a warmer sentiment. When first, at 
Woodburn l’.usonage, she had become acquainted 
with this accomplished man of the world, she had 
been pleased by what appeared an agreeable break 
in the monotony of a somewhat tame and colourless 
existence. Miss Mowbray had listened with interest 
to the travelled baronet's descriptions of far off isles 
and cities and famous mountain ranges, of those Alps 
and Apennines, that purple Mediterranean, the Holy 
Land, Greece, Kgypt—places that she only knew 
through the medium of books. And perhaps Sir 
Ricliard may have mistaken the attention with which 
Violet hearkened to his conversation for somewhat of 
a urcferencc for himself, and presumed upon it, since. 


without any formal declaration of love, he was always 
posing in the character of a suitor who does not avow 
his attacbracni, because there h .already a tacit under- 
standing between himself and the object of his choice. 

The baronet, with all his astuteness and all his ex¬ 
perience, did not read Violet's nature ariglit. He saw 
in her simply a country-bred girl of a modest and 
retiring disposition, who might be diuzled by the ad¬ 
ventitious brilliancy of an .idmirer like himself, but 
whose repugnance—if she had any- -to bec'jming Lady 
Mortmain would be perfectly sure to sueuimb to a 
patient and persistent courtsiiip. .Such a girl, lie 
argued, would be very much influenced by the 
opinions of those under whose c.irc she was, and 
on this account Sir Richard had taken much pains to 
siaiul well in the estimation of the Lmgtons, husband 
and wife'. He had, to use liis own phrase, “drawn 
out" the worthy rector to dilate upon lii» favourite 
topics and to air his cherished llioories, eonfidcnl 
that by playing the part of a symp.ithctic listener he 
should best earn llic good word and the goodwill of the 
Reverend Rector. He had entered into Mrs. Latig- 
ton’s pursuits, too, actually taking the trouble to send 
to London for recent works on botany and rtoiicullutc, 
that he might read up the subjects, and take rank as .i 
kindred spirit with the simple-minded lady. He laid 
humoured the very children, praised and palled the 
fat while ponies, sipped the lea, and taken a deep 
interest in the aquarium. The shrewd baronet felt 
confident that he should find Mi. and Mrs. Langtoii 
his well-wishers when once the subject of matrimony 
should be mooted. 

Sir Richard, however, like many another mcrccnai v 
wooer, was reluctant to commit himself ijy a dtnvn- 
right proposal. How if he should ofier himself, how 
if the girl should accept hnr, either willingly or 
yielding to the advice of her judicious friends, and 
then it should turn out that there was some unex¬ 
pected hitch, something wrong about th.it seventy 
thousand pounds—that golden magne‘ wbic:h had 
aiiractcxl the wily lord of Mortmain to /ioki's side? 
He could not quite trust Crouch. The man was 
malignant as well as hc-adstrong. It might be th.it 
something would yet come betwixt the cup and the 
lip, and the baronet's splendid hopes be doomed to 
disappointment. For the few poor annual hundreds lo 
which Violet was undoubtedly entitled he cared, vei y 
naturally, nothing. It would be min, simple ruin, for 
a man in Sir Richard’s position to marry a iieiinikss 
girl: and Violet’s tiny income was not sufficient lo 
put her outside the category of penniless girls. What 
WAS the iise of such an income—guarded by settle¬ 
ments, no doubt, so that the petty principal should not 
be touched—to a needy gentleman of high degree, such 
as was Sir Richard Mortmain of Mortmain? What 
a drop—what a ridiculous drop—would it be in the 
ocean of his debts 1 And such a marriage would add 
the last straw lo the load under which liis patient 
tradesmen and enduring money-lenders groaiiei He 
would have thrown away his chance. Hitherto he 
had been reckoned as a marrying man, or rather, a 
marriageable man, whose rank, pedigree, and qiialifi- 
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cations would provide him with ample resources one 
•lay, did he bm pi.iy his cards properly, and marry a 
lich wife. But how if he married a poor wife? 
What would Shyiock—Baron Shylock, if you please 
—say to such an alliance? What would Simon Lout;- 
tick, of Bond Street, army tailor and discounter of 
bills to the nobility and |?sntry, say to it? Bccswinj; 
and Loader the wine mercliauls, Rattler the coach- 
maker, and many more, would consider their titled 
customer as a counterfeit coin that had lost its value, 
and act accordingly. 

What Sir Richard wished was to ioikIi \ iolcl’s 
heart, or. if not her heart - for he was suniewhal scepti- 
I'.il as to the sentimental uses of lliul organ—then her 
t .ncy,aiid to have her safe and secured ; “ booked,” as 
he himself called it, to him. He wisited her to be in 
love w-ith him untd such tunc as, after ascertaining 
with business-like precision the accuracy of the Aus¬ 
tralian gold-digger's statements as to her pecuniary 
expectations, he felt himself justified in declaring him¬ 
self to bo in love with her. As it was. he preferred to 
hint, and to look, and to insimiate, wtial he had not 
the manhood and (he honesty to say. 

No course which the baronet could well have fol¬ 
lowed could hare been more disagreeable, and at the 
same time more embarrassing, for Violet Mowbray. 
She had not iiad the hardening training which enables 
the well-seasoned girls of society to vary their moods, 
like a. barometer, according to the pretensions of a 
suitor, from “stormy”to “set fair," nor had she ever 
had occasion to frown. So she was obliged to let Sir 
Richard, talk, and to endure his attentions, and to have 
an iincomfoitablc suspicion that he reg.ardcd lierselfas 
a shy, shallow-lnaiiicd little thing, while it was quite 
out of her power to induce him to tran.sfer his homage 
to somebody else. .And then, too—so little is a good 
girl capable of fallioining the nature of a bad man— 
there were times when Violet doubted as to whether 
she was not ungrateful in regarding Sir Richard's 
advances as she did, Whether Sir Richard would 
much have relished the idea that he was tolerated as 
a kind, fatherly gentleman, is uncertain ; but with all 
his good looks, and deft horsemanship, and goodly 
presence, Violet was apt to consider him in some such 
cipacity—just as in Eastern countries the youthful 
beauty who peers through the latticed window of the 
zanana to see the procession go by, with prancing 
steeds and guards .ind gholaums, cymbals clashing and 
trumpets sounding, never thinks of the middle-aged 
Pasha as a possible spouse, until the day when the 
bargain is struck, and the wedding presents ordered, 
and everyth ng got rearly for the marriage feast. 

“As I rode up here to-day," said the baronet, in an 
altered tone, “ 1 could have founcf it in my heart to 
wish that 1 had been in Yorkshire all my life. We 
men of the world are often envied liccause of the bustle 
and stir and glitter of a life spent in courts and cities; 
but I think people are wrong. I know tliat since I 
have seen Woodburn, and the quiet, contented hap¬ 
piness of those who dwell there, 1 have wished more 
than once that I were one of them, and no mere 
sojourner in the land. I feel as though, in front of the 


sunny sea and amidst those rustling woods, real peace 
might be found—if 1 were but in orders, now, and if 
Mr. Langton would but have accepted me as a curate 
at Woodburn.’’ 

Violet, for once, could not help laughing. “You 
cannot be serious, Sir Richard ? ” she said. Pcrhtips 
the idea thus conjured up of the worldly baronet going 
tlireiigh the daily grind of parochial duly, the schools, 
the visiting, the Uorcas Sewing Society, as well as 
officiating in the village church, was too much for her 
gravity. Sir Richatd bit his lip angrily. He had 
ventured on Ins little bit of sentiment, and it had not 
only fallen flat, but had provoked mirth. The girl was 
noi.tlicn, so complete a smipletun as he had chosen 
to cunsidci her. But it was not his cue to be offended, 
so he replied, with well-assumed good-humour— 

“Ves. .Miss Mowbray, you arc quite right, and I 
w.is quite wrong. I .should make a sorry figure as a 
curate, and deserve your ridicule. Wc never know 
ourselves. 1 may Icel a desire fora quiet life of peace¬ 
ful usefulness, and be absurd, quite unintentionally, 
for wishing to become a humble worker in the world’s 
vineyard." 

There was somewhat of satlness in the speaker's 
tone, and Violet, whose sympathies were quick and 
lender, was about to say a gentle word or rtvo, when 
.sudden help arrived. It arrived in the person of Lord 
L.ivid Todhunicr, tall, portly, jovial, his amber-tinted 
whiskers dashed with grey, and liis white waistcoat 
gleaming in the sun. He was not alone. He ciime 
at the head of a party of the younger visitors, amongst 
whom Charley Fitzgertild and the Piininy girls were 
conspicuous. 

“I say, Moitmtiin,’’ Ix-gan the bliilie, hut impe¬ 
cunious, brother of his solemn Grace of I’entlaiid, 
‘•since you are Grand Vi/ier here, ami Ltidy 'I'hors- 
dale leaves everything to you, tio tell us whether the 
Saturday picnic is to lx* at Bolton Gr.ig or Boltomlcy 
Briars. Of course wc all know the Crag is the most 
picturesque, and so forth, but ilieii it's awfully bleak 
lip there if the wind springs up from the wolds, and 
five miles'further driving along a very ill-keiit road. 
Now, Boltomley Bruirs is snug, with a cosy inn. where 
we can all take shelter if it lains. But then it’s damp 
along the river there, and the earl is afraid of his 
gout. A very ticklish tiling, that gout,'* 

“ I never had the gout. Jt would be a new sensa¬ 
tion. Don’t you think so, Miss Piminy?" demanded 
the hussar. 

“You always tire too absurd, Mr. I-'itzgeruld," re¬ 
sponded the h.i.idsome, dull-witted, eldest daughter of 
anxious Lady Piininy. 

“And! want to hear what Sir Richard decides 
alxiutthe picnic." chinu-d m her younger sister. 

What Sir Richanl, who had loo much Uict to look 
annoyed, decided as to the relative merits of the rival 
sites for that festivity, matters little. At any 

rate, for the mijmeni there was an end of his courtship. 
Babble, chatter, and banter prevttiled, and Violet was 
enabled to leave the Rose Garden without further vexa¬ 
tion from the impnrtunity of her suitor. 

PS.< CIV l.llAnKK TUB cilXTEEVTIl. 
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SWEET SE 

^ H E ib but a cliild— 

Seventeen lo-tla) — 

Hiib laughed and bmiled 
Tlic ycai s away, 

Deeming all bnylit— 

So sweet life’s cup— 

And now to-nij^lit 
Slic is ‘‘grown-up.” 

Decked with fair flowers, 

'riiciv grace lier own, 

She icigni for liours 
On quecnl) throne ; 


HOW COKE 
’■ 

0KE-MAK1N(< is one of the industries 
^ (Inu are com]iar.iiively ne«, s() far as 
extensive production is concerned. 

' ^ centuiies coke ha^ lieeii used 

iron-works, but in limited quantiiiei. 

'I'he railway sysiein first stininlated its 
'’'j'iV use, and the groulli of the iron trade in the 
past few decades has caused an cnmnioub 
consumption of coke, and broiigin .iboiit a proiluetion 
that has lieen inaiked by‘‘le.ips ami IhiuikIs’’ in its 
increase. Durham is the gtoat centre of the tr.ule, 
fiom wliich it has radiated into other parts that have 
been, and are in pait still, supplied with cokcfioiii that 
greatest of oiir coal-yielding counties. The protluclion 
of coke w.as at fust on a most wasiefnl plan, and even 
now very vahi.ddc prodiids arc still gcner.illy wasted, 
though a most intensting attempt has of late been 
made to utilise those w;l^tc products, ns nc shall sec. 
Hut the most ancient mctlual of pioduting coke—by 
burning coal in oixui heaps—has been long departed 
from and now it is piodiired in ovens, 

In Durham, the “ bec-hive” oven is that wliich is 
general. 'I'he external form of tiie oven is like the 
bee hive, and in the centre of llie donie-sliapcd roof 
there is a hole, through which the I'oal is introduced. 

In this oven, the sides being dosed and sealed, llic 
coal is .allowed to burn, the nine ditTering according 
to the kind of coal, but with the best practice tao 
days arc sufticient to “coke" the coal. The oven is 
then unsealed, and the coke withdiawn, and streams 
of water are played over it to cool it, and to give it 
that hardness that in some of llie bhi-t furnaces of the 
noith is so essential to enable the coke to sustain 
the weight of the heavy ina.s.s of material that is put 
within the film,ace. 

There is no secret in the process ; but there is 
need for the teachings of experience to be followed, so 
that the coaJ may have the due propoilion of time to 
be calcined, and that tharc may be that qiudity pro¬ 
duced wliich is most fitting for its destined use. The 
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And all the night 
Is bright and fair, 

For, swift asliglit. 

Love tlutleis there. 

All, sweet bcveiUccn 1 
’Tib ever so. 

Love comes uiibceii, 

But will not go' 

Yet be Love true— 

A laithful guest— 

'I'lieii well for \uu, 

For life is blest 

(i. \\ t.M'HLKI.Y 


IS MADE. 

.sTi;t;i,. 

best co.d for coking in Durham having shown signs 
lli.il llie heavy use would cxluusl ii, attenipts were 
made to use other qii.'kiitics tlian that fiom the 
famoius scams of South Durham. These attempts 
iiavc been successful, and mainly include the disin- 
legiatiou of coal, the use of it in the small sl.ile, 
.111(1 m some cases after “ washing ” away ccit.mi im¬ 
purities. The coke mamif.icture of Soutti Dm ham 
cemivs beiwecii Hisliop .Auckland and Diirliaiii, .iiul 
between llic lonner town and Crook,and its traces arc 
speedily to be loimd. Near or f.ir off tlie coke-oicns 
form a most sirikmg -^iglit. Wlien they are full, they 
Send out pencils and streaks of light irom every aper- 
tuic, whilst llames from the crest of the dome light up 
tlie weird scene ; and the spectacle of the opening ol 
the oven,and the withdrawal o( tliecofce in “prismatic 
coiicu'iions,'’ like huge columns of burning, basalt, 
tlie play mg on these luige masses on the benches neai 
the (liens, and tlic glow that diffuses itself in the air 
and ligliis iijiilie vallc)-these foiin a picture iliai in 
eicry .season is well iionli seeing and presening in 
the mmd'b eye. 

From Duihani the whole of the blast furnaces and 
foundries of Cleveland and Durham a: e fed witli fuel, 
whilst tliere is a large ((u.iiitity sent also to the FiinieSS 
and West Cumliciland and to the Yorkshire and Lin¬ 
colnshire smelting districts ; but of late tlie high iirice 
ol coke h.is lessened tlic railway use of this form of fuel. 

In its production there have been wasted very large 
quamities of the products of the tombusiion. lit i.oal 
there IS .1 percent.igc of ammoni.i, and at many times 
there have been attempts toextiai'l it during the com sc 
of the manufacture of coke, but these attempts liavc 
usually been discontinued, ciilier because of the limited 
t|U.iiitities of ammonia tli.it could be obtained, or be¬ 
cause the ammonia was obtained at tlie* cost of a de¬ 
terioration in the quality of the coke. But during the 
past two years two distinct and successful efforts have 
been made to obtain these valuable bye-products, and 
to m.ike coke in ovens, or with added apparatus that 
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would iillow of the collection of.tlie .'imnionia and of 
the tai’ oils, or other forms of what have been waste 
products. These two s\ stems arc those of Jameson, 
which has mainly been tried on the Tyne and in North 
Durham, and of Simon-Carves, which has been tried 
in England, near Crook, only. At Pease’s West, Crook, 
are some of the coke ovens of the lirm of i'case and 
I'artners, who produce nearly threo-quailers of a mil¬ 
lion tons of coke yearly by the old bue-hivc oven, by 
the bee-hive oven with flues, and by the Simon-Carves 
system. 

In the autumn of ifiSe the firm began to make 
coke by the new system, having had twenty-fiVe ovens 
erected, each oven being cap.ible of holding 4J tons of 
coal. The cost of the erection of the ovens was over 
^5,1)00, but tills includes some machinery that would 
also serve addinuii.i! ovens. During over 200 days 
the results of the working were proved. They made 
out of the coal put into them 77 per cent, of coke— 
which IS a much larger per-centage than that of ordi¬ 
nary ovens—and SIX gallons of tar. and 27 gallons of 
ammoiiiacal lii|ii<ii' per ton of coal, but lliere was a 
greater cost of Itibour in working these ovens. The 
coke, too, that was made was les.s columnar in struc¬ 
ture, more in large circular blocks, and though it was 
very “dense” coke, it lacked the silvery brightness 
that was supposed to tie roiuisite iii tlie best quality, 
lliit in the opinion of the experienced iniin.agcr it was 
•‘all 'hat could be desiretl” for blast furnace or 
foundry work, and the firm aic extending the pio- 
ductiuii of coke hy this plan. 


The second system—that of Jameson—is on trial at 
-sevcml places. It u.ses the old form of oven, and it ii 
claimed that it increases the yield of coke, improves 
the quality, and yields large quantities of oils and 
ammoniacal liquors. 

These two systems are now fairly proved success¬ 
ful, and continued success would lead to a revolution 
in the coke manufacture of the kingdom. When it 
is stated that in one branch of metallurgy alone—the 
crude iron manufacture—there is consumed 6,000,000 
tons of coke annually, the value is apparent of any 
process tiiat would save the bye-products that have 
long been wasted. Dr. .Angus Smith has said that 
the present method of making coke m England “has 
all the appcar.tnce of roughness and savagery whic h 
extravagance always produces.’’ The old bee-hive 
ovens are picturesque, but they send forth clouds of 
smoke and gases that destroy vegetation, and waste 
piodiicls of which science has of late shown the value. 
The attempts of which wc have spoken would turn to 
piofil these waste products, and one of them would 
substitute a newer .and more enduring form of oven, 
and a mure scientific and ready method of manufac¬ 
ture than the old, and would largely alter one of liic 
conditions under which coke-makiiig has Ivcrn carried 
on—that of destroying vegetation. Coke has been 
often as detrimental to vegetable life as chemicab. 
and not the least of the benefits of the revolution that 
seems to have begun in the coke trade would be .1 
stoppage of ibc killing of tree and plant life near 
the coke ovens. 


OUR (iARDKN IN MARCH. 


NTl.RlNtr as we aic oiicc 
again upon the greal spring- 
sowing month of the year, and 
ii|ion almost the firs) month 
of it, too, in which it may be 
said we begin to see flowers 
reappearing around us in the 
open flower-beds, it is diffi¬ 
cult to make at once a Impfiy 
selection of some one parti¬ 
cular flower to which to give 
prominent attention, so great 
is the delightful choice now 
before us. 

Before giving, however, a few genera! hints for the 
routine management of the gtirden in this most busy 
and all-important month, on which so much depends, 
we will say a few words about a very popular and 
very modest spring friend, the polyanthus. Now, this 
Ix'ing the very month in which they are beginning to 
bloom, we may well open our remarks by noticing one 
of the main causes of the occasional poverty of their 
flowering, and this is the carelessly allowing more 
th.an one truss or bunch of flowers to develop itself. 
Unhappily, the tendency of the plant is to throw out 


.side shoots, uhiih t.ike vcrynmdi from the strength 
of the pnnrip.i| one, as well as from each otlier. (ircat 
pains must, then, be taken to plant uul what arc called 
single hearts when the roots are parted after blowing, 
and also all little side shoots must be (linched on 
always, and on their first appearance, just as we pinch 
off those small shoots that Ijcgin now to jiersisl in 
making their appearance all along the slocks of our 
roses. This practice throws tlic strength into the head 
of whatever flower we are growing, Yet any one 
must have noticed polyanthuses in the spring, whethci 
m the open borders or under glass, with a few strag¬ 
gling heads of flowers round the principal one, which 
they have more than half spoilt by their presence. 

In the month of March established plants can be 
planted out, and, indeed, their general cultivation 
may be said to lx: almost entirely the same as that 
of the auricula. Hy the end of the month your poly¬ 
anthuses in the open Ixirder—and this, by the way. 
is by far the best plan for growing them—should 
have the soil well stirred between them, and adressiiig 
of leaf-mould given to them. All dead leaves should 
be removed; and as slugs arc particularly partial to 
the polyanthus, a complete circle of fresh lime bad 
better be put all round your plant ; but bear in mind 
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your young plants have three or four leaves, prick them to the continuance of mild weather last autumn, the 
out an inch or two apart in good large pots, which you mowing machine was in use well into Novcmbei. 
can readily place in a frame for protection against hot A good sweeping does the lawn good when it is 
sun or heavy rain. Save for a little watering, they will partially dr)'. 

not trouble you again until the autumn, when you will In the flower-beds, tlie perennials will lie show- 
find ihvin touching one another. They can then be ing their heads well through the soil, and any sub* 

pl.mted out in the open beds, when at limes, of course, division of them that you may still wish to make 

.1 little protection against severity of weather must be shoulil not bo delayed a day longer, while those 

given. Nothing much further, perhaps, need be said that were sown last year may now be transplanted 

of tlicm. for flowering in this. The seed of biennials, such 

The roses must be carefully pruned this month, and as Cantcibury bells or Sweet Williams, &c., may be 
also those long and thin branches wliicli look so un- sown by tlie end of the present month, though you 

tidy, and almost serve as a sail to blow your standard know they \>iil not bloom until next ye.ir. For this 

about in the rough March gales ; cut them off pretty purpose you want to prevent too free a growth this 

nearly close to where they spring from, for they ate year; sow, therefore, somewluit thinly, and not on a 

certain to be of no use for bloom oi growth, and their fruitful soil; while, as in the case of your perenniaK 

being allowed to remain only weakens the plant, just mentioned, your biennials sown last year can now 

^jUorlen the strong shoots as far as you can, being be also ir.inspUintcd to where they are to bloom, 

guided by the form you wish them to .issumc ; and as a 'I'he kitchen garden work lliis month is heavy. (fur 
xule, the further back )'our roses are cut tlie stronger soil having been during the winter that has left us 

will he the shoot. Still, of course, ihcie should be well turned over and exposetl to the action of the frost, 

moderation in all things, and the pruning must not we have it now. let us hojw, in a go{)d pulverised con- 

iheicforc be /do close. dition for the reception of our main seed and planting 

And our standard roses naturally remind us of tlie crop. Fotcniosl, and perhaps most necessary of all, 

Uwn on which wc generally linci them, but of which comes our pot.tto cro[). This «e finish off entirely ihia 

we seldom find it necessary to say much. Vet just month, bill recollect that loo early planting, wlien it is 

now, or in a mild month of .March at all events, the followed by a l.nc and severe sfiring frost, frequently 

grass begins to grow, and then the sooner the first involves the aftci-dcstruction of your entire crop jiisi 

mowing is given before the first use of the machine as it is well above tlie ground. Ihit potatoes should 

the better, and much trouble will be saved. Owing not be planted too deeply. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

VERY one will be ready cnougli of this wotk—which may well lay claim to the 
to admit that to preserve health, title of “ 77 /t’ Hook of Health are fully attcslcil 
to prevent disease, is far liettcr by tlie list of its contributors, numbering as it docs 
than to cure disease, to restore some of the most einmeni men m the medical pm- 
he,flth ; and yet, until within Icssion, of whom Sir Risdon Rennett, Sir Joseph 
recent years, few persons have F.iyrci, Dis. Crieliton Ihowne. Lauder lirunton, Hris- 
been aware to what a gre.it towe, Cheadle, Savory, and Weber may be quoted as 
extent llie preservation of their examples. 

health and the prevention of Glancing at its main features, a man’s health may 
illness depend upon themselves, be said to depend very laigely upon his food, his 
The laws of health are daily work, his rest, and his .surroundings. AH these things 
becoming more widely known arc thcicforc very fully treated in the book under 
—with what beneficial effects notice, “Food and its Uses in Health” being 
the annual mortality tables followed by “The Influence of Stimulants and 
plainly show—and the growing Narcotics,” “ The Influence of Exercise,” “The Influ- 
cstimation m which the subject cnce of Dress,” “ The Influence of our Surroundings,” 
is held is evidenced by the forth- and “The Influence of Travelling.” “ Education and 
coming International Health the Nervous .System,” “ Health in Infancy and Child- 
Exhibition, the successor to the hood,” and ‘ Health at Home and at School” are 
International Fisheries F.xhibi- other general subjects, followed by special articles 
lion .at South Kensington. It dealing with “The Eye and Sight,” “The Ear and 
was fully time, therefore, that a large and com- Hearing,” “The Throut, Voice, and Speech,” “The 
prehensive work, dealing with every branch of the Teeth,” “ The Skin and Hair,” “ Health in India,” and 
subject, should make its appearance, as has recently 

been the case. The excellence and trustworthiness tCweiUndCompany.ulnited). 
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“Climate and HeaUli Resorts/’ A veritable Viulc- 
niectnn this! 

Sir Risdon Bennett gives some much-needed advice 
as to the times and freriitcncy of meals. In his opinion 
the present more usual practice of three meals a day 
has good reason, as well as custom, in its favour. 
When work of any kind is being done, whether mental 
or bodily, the intervals between taking food should not 
be so long as to entail demands on the system when 
its store of matenai for the gcncr.ition of force is 
exhausted. An ordinary full meal, in the case of a 
healthy man. is generally considered to have been 
completely digested and to have passed out of the 
sloin.ach in four hours. A period of rest should then 
be granleil to the stom.ich. .Assuming that two hours 
me allowed for this, ihe interval between one meal and 
another would be six houis ; and this accords with tlie 
€x|)criencc of most men. During rest and sleep there 
IS less waste going on, and especially during sleep 
there is a greatly dmiinisluHl activity of all the 
functions of the borly. The interval, tlIere^ore, be¬ 
tween the last meal of one day and tlic first of the 
next may be longer, as it generally is, than between 
the several day meals. Ab.siiming that breakfast be 
taken about eight or nine o'clock, there should he a 
imd-iby meal about one or two. The char.icter of 
this must depend on the nature of thed.iy's occup.ttiun 
and the conveniency of llie individual Witli women 
and children this is gcnci.illy liieir hungry time, .ind 
the iiiid-day repast, whetlicr c.illed luncheon or dinnei. 
IS the chief meal So i.-* it with the middle and labour¬ 
ing ci.isscs, for the most part, But fur mercliants, 
professional men, and oil.ers, whose occiipalions t.ike 
them from home all tin- d.iy, this is inconvenient, and 
moreover, it is not found conducive to health or com¬ 
fort to take a full meal in the midst of lire day's work. 
There can, however, be no doubt that much evil aiises 
from attempting to go through the d.iy without food, 
and then witli exhausted powers silting down to a 
hearty meal. .Something of a light, c.isily digestible, 
but sustaining cli.iracter should be t.iken towards one 
or two o’clock.” 

“ Meal teas ’’ are a very common institution among 
■the middle classes, but in Sir Risdon Bennett’s opinion 
the practice of taking tea with a principal meal is not 
to be commended. Tea does not promote digestion of 
the food in the stomach, and especially is not adapted 
to accompany meat, but rather bread and farinaceous 
articles. Meat teas, as a daily habit, .irc calculated to 
jiromote dyspepsia. The Irest time for tea is an hour 
or two after food. 

While fully recognising the value of alcohol and 
other stimulants under special circumstances, and 
while admitting that their moderate use is compara¬ 
tively harmless to health. Dr. Lnider Brunton spe.tks 
very forcibly on the subject of intemperance, and 
points out the evil effects of stmnilants upon the health 
of persons who cannot be c.illed intemperate, yet who 
arc in the constant habit of taking very small quan¬ 
tities of wine, beer, or spirit at all hours throughout 
the day. The following table of comparative mor¬ 
tality is iitsiructive:— 


An laicm/vnUc /tenant A Uniy’ati-fHn,iHs 

i/iaiu't !>/ la'll. U. — ihaatr •>/ hring is:— 

.\i 20 I3'f) years. At a,— 44 2 yMi., 

., jO 40-5 „ 



In these days, when there is so much talk about 
over-w'ork of the brain, it is not a link- encouraging to 
find an eminent aulliorily stating tli.ti (or one instance 
in which the brain is over-worked there must be many 
hundreds or thousands of cases in wlucli it is not used 
enough, even for the ordinary conditions of health, 
And yet, although the brain may sulTcrfiom want of 
exercise, the evils of over-strain—especially in the case 
of young people—must be fully recognised. Kvoning 
preparation of school lessons is not uitiumt its 
dangers : niglit-work often indiirc.s •'leeplessness and 
a long train of attendant evds, and contiilnitcs l.irgeb 
to the neivoiisness and debility winch ate becoming 
so common amongst school-children, particularly in 
towns, while it lads in securing adv.mceincnt at all 
equal to what might be got from much less strenuous 
and protracted study caiher in the day. The most 
aidiioiis mental work required of a child ought to be 
imposed on it when mind and body are in tlieir prime 
vigour, between 9 a.m. and noon, and certainly no¬ 
thing but the lightest woik should devolve upon it 
after 5 p.m. 

(Questions of food, dimk, and labour naturally lead 
on to another important licalih consideration—rest and 
sleep. It cannot be denied that, as a rule, the largest 
.amount of the best work in life is done by those who 
can sleep well. Nor to a healthy man is any <amoiim 
of work—apart from worry and anxiety, perhaps - in¬ 
jurious which IS followed by a due amount of soutw 
sleep. Wh.il is a due amount varies widely in dil 
fereiit persons. “ Tbis is due in part to the vary.ng de¬ 
grees of activity of the vital changes. Thus, altliouj’h 
these -are most active in tlic young, the young require 
much sleep, because the rapid rale of repair during 
that period is met by the rapid rate of waste dur¬ 
ing the day. Both by day and night the changes 
aic then most active. The aged also require much 
sleep, because, although there is comparatively little 
w'aste during the day, the process of repair is slow 
also.” 

Harassed brain-workers should encourage sound 
sleep as much as possible if tlie\ wish to prc-servc theii 
health and strength. Laic iiie.ds should be avoided, 
and mental work should be pul aside at least an hour 
or two before retiring to rest. 

To sum up the whole mailer; Imw is health to be 
preserved? By temperate ami »liscrimii).iting use of 
fcKKl and drink ; by due exercise of both mmd and body, 
but with the avoidance of woiry, and of haste to gel 
wealthy nr to acquire all knowledge : by attention to 
all natural health laws, such as ilie need for pure air, 
clothing adapted to climate .in<l the body of the 
wearer, &c.; and by paying due regard to the necessity 
of sleep and rest. From such tilings result “a sound 
mind in a sound body,” and a healthy and vigorous 
old age, with all the faculties unimpaired. 
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MARIE: A STORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

BV THE AUTHOK OF “THE PROBATION OF nOKOTHV TRAVERS,” “PAROoNED, FlC. 

H! what happy days those were — 
long, long ago now—whcn we were 
young together, and the hours vvinged 
their flight so rapidly that, almost be¬ 
fore we had realised that they liad 
fled for ever, wc found ourselves 
grown up to manhood and woman¬ 


hood, and face to face with the lealitics of hic. A 
very simple pastoral life it was on my uncle's farm 
in Pennsylvania. During the winter months, when 
the roads were almost impassable, we saw no one but 
each other. We had few books—few amusements; 
but we had plenty of healthy work, abundance of 
fresh air and exercise, and I had—Tom. 

» 1 do not know when 1 first began to understand 

that Tom was all the worlil to me—lliat he bounded 
my mental horizon east and west, north and south. 
We had grown up together, had shared each other's 
work, each other's amusements, for so long, that 
we were like brother and sister, and not until that 
terrible year of ’6l did 1 leahse that Tom was far 
more than a brother to me. How little did 1 imagine 
when he used to sit for hours in the winter evenings, 
poring over “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and I would 
pell him with hickory nuts, that that book would 
be one of the most powerful levers to compel him to 
take up arms to put an end to an institution which 
was—I know ii now—a foul stain on a Christian and 
civilised country. 

There had been low threatening rumblings for many 
years past—indicaiions that some d.iy w’oiild come 
the hour when mere talk must pass into action, and 
men must range theimelvcs on one side or the othcr. 
13iit on my uncle’s farm we troubled oursclve.s but 
little about such thing>; a storm of rain and thunder 
were of far more importance to us than the woes of 
the coloured men and women, and it was only Tom 
who, when he tame bark from Philadelphia, had taken 
the trouble to ask and learn what men’s thoughts 
and opinions were on the weighty subject of Abolition. 

At last the storm broke, and to a man the members 
of our household declared themselves fiery abolitionists. 
It was taken for granted chat I was one too, and I do 
not think that any one suspected th.it my syinpaihies 
were secretly with the Confederate's. For there was, 
or 1 fancied that there was, something rom.intic 
about the Southerners, and it seemed to me a .sad 
thing that they should be mined for the sake of 
the negroes. But I dared not give vent to such here¬ 
tical opinions, so 1 only sat still and listened, at times 
half converted by Tom’s fieiy eloquence, yet dreading 
all the time what it would lead to. 

And meanwhile the war had begun-a horrible war 
Ijctwecn men of the same race and blood—and 
the Confederates were having It all their own way. 
Stonewall Jackson was carrying everything before him, 
and in the North there was an insatiable demand for 


more and more volunteers. I liad known all alonjjj 
what would happen, but when the blow fell, it was 
like a flash of lightning, revealing to me all my hearty 
on which was written Tom’s name in indelible letters. 

In vain 1 implored him not to go; joining my tears 
to his motlier's : one might as well have tried to- 
restrain the burning lava from overflowing. Apaii 
from the c.iuse, for which lie was going to fight heart 
and soul, ilierc was further a young man's loVc of 
d.mgcr, of adventure, the joy of shaking off the dull 
round of sowing and reaping, the wakening into life 
of fresh hopes, and joys, and impulses. 

And so he went aw.iy one morning to volunteer,, 
whilst 1 reiiiained Ix:hiiid to go tlirough the dreary 
round of duties that had once made me so happy, but 
had now grown hateful and dist.isieful to me—to be 
scolded by my aunt, whose grief made her irritable, 
and to feed on Tom's last adieu, 

Deal Flora,’’ he had said, “ I guess I’ll come back 
covered with glory ; but 1 will not say good-bye now, 
for there'll be a spell of drilling and training before 
I am off, and I will come back and say good-bye to 
you and the old motluT, with my sword by my side.'' 

On that promise I lived, and il w.ia not veiy long 
before it was realised. ’Ihc drilling and tiamiiig m 
those d.iys was but a short business, when any r.iw 
mateiiai w.is wdconie at the scat of war, and the 
volimlcers on both sides were but roiigli-liewn, so to 
speak, making up for their delicitiicies, however, by 
energy and siubbornness of pm pose. Besides w'bicii, 
Tom, with his str.iigiu iipriglit figure, was soon drilled 
into form, so 1 was not siir[irised when I one day, very 
shoilly afterw.iids. saw him pass the kitchen wimiow, 
and knew iliai lie w.is come to bid farewell. 

lly aiui by lie came in, looking very grave, and sal 
down in a chair by iny side, taking my two li.oid.s in 
his. i could not speak. I could only gaze at him. 
How handsome lie looked in his uniform.' 

“ 1 liave only two mmuics left, Flora,'’ lie said, “ but 
1 have kept the last iw'o for you, because you are my 
dear sistei, and I know you arc feeling pretty b.id,'’ 

My only answer w.ts to burst into tears, and then 
he took me m his arms, and soothed and pelted me, 
and told me lie loved me dearly—that there was no. 
one like me, and that some day we should be happy 
together again. 

Just then the clock struck three, which made him 
jump up. saying lie imisi be off, as he had not a minute 
to lose. 1 walked with him to the gate, where be 
mounted his horse, once more taking my hand in his. 

“ iJon't fret, my dear girl,” he said. 

“ Don’t forget me. Tom,” I responded, with a sudden 
presentiment of evil to come. 

“ I guess it ’ll take me a long time to do that,” he 
answered, as he adjusted his reins, and rode off, 

I looked after him until lie had become a mere 
speck in the distance, and rh^n, with dry eyes, but 
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a jreal pain at my heart, I turned back into the 
liuiisc to seek my aunt, hh mother, and comfort her 
as beat 1 could. 

] pass over the next three yeais, with all their 
horror of war, their din and commotion, and yet their 
iinix'urable quietness. Except my uncle and a half¬ 
witted bo}, there was not a man left about the place. 

They were all gone—they had alt followed Tom, 
and mc had to do our best without them. It was but 
a bad best: the crops and the animals suiTcred, and 
every one was depressed and out of heart, 1 perhaps 
ihe least of all. because I had the recollection of Tom’s 
hist words to feed upon—words that hlled me with 
delicious satisfaction every lime 1 recalled them, for 
to me they meant that one day 1 should be his wife. 

W(“ often heard from him : short letters, written in 
wild haste, but always proclaiming, m spite of ap¬ 
pearances to the contrary, tliat, in tlie long run, the 
Federals must win, for their cause was the right one. 

And then at last came the turn of tlic tide, victories 
for the Federals, and Tom’s predictions approaching 
realisation. After that we picked up heart, for we 
began to see a term to all the misery and bloodshed. 

One da>,as I was sitting in tlie kitchen at work, 
suddenly a shadow fell across the window, and, 
looking up to sec what had caused it, I beheld Tom— 
my Tom—standing Uiere looking m on me with 
Urge, sunken eyes, and by Ids side two women, one 
old and the other young. With a cry of joy 1 llcw 
out to meet him, culling his mother as 1 uent, and in 
a moment I hud him into the kitclicn, laughing and 
crying, hardly knowing whiit I was saying for happi¬ 
ness, fill 1 realised, with a kind of shudder, the presence 
of the two strangers, and pulled myself up short 

They were coloured |>eople—that is to say, the 
elder woman was copper-colour, a complete negress, 
whilst the younger one w.is—alas for me t—very 
pretty. She w.is coinparalivcly speaking fair, being no 
darker than a Spanish woman. She had lovely, soft, 
dark eyes, and a very sweet expression of countenance ; 
but, from the moment 1 saw her, 1 disliked her. 

I had, however, little attention to bestow on her, 
for all my care was for Tom. He had come home on 
sick-leave, btirely recovered from a b.id wound, and 
still going on crutches. On his way back he had fallen 
in with these two fugitive slaves, lie said, and brought 
them to the shelter of liis lather’s lunise. They wantetl 
as much care .as he did, for they were ill and way. 
worn, and had gone through much suffering. 

That night the three travellers slept in comfortable 
beds, far from the sound of war or the voice of the 
overseer, whilst 1, loo excited to rest, sat up m my 
rocking-chair and thought it all over. Yes, it was no 
good disguising the fact, 1 had a shuddering .ibhoircrice 
of these coloured people, and oh ! how glad 1 .should 
be when they went away. It soon, however, became 
very plain that the older woman, who w.ts no iclalion 
to the younger one, would never leave the farm alive, 
for as time went on, and Tom daily recovered health 
and strength, she slowly and surely sank. It was 
very pretty to see Marie—the younger one’s atten¬ 
tions to her. 1 could not help noticing them 


myself, and 1 know Tom did, for Marie was in 
every way an attractive, winsome creature. ’I'here 
was very little of the negress about her; she was 
far more French in her looks and ways than any¬ 
thing else, and wonderfully handy and helpful, and 
after old Dinah died, she settled down into the family 
as had she lived with us all her life. Every one in the 
house liked her, except myself, and 1 hated her, for 1 
knew she had stolen 'rom’s love from me. He was so 
changed, grown so grave, so stern and resolute, and 
although always friendly to me, yet far removed from 
the Tom 1 used to pelt «uh hickory nuts. He 
seemed to have forgotten all the sweet words that he 
hail said to me when he bade me adieu, for he never 
alluded to them, and I had grown timid with him, and 
dared nut remind him of them. All his thoughts were 
for Marie, who was jealously guarded, and not allowed 
10 go beyond the garden, whilst every member of the 
house was warned that they must never reveal her 
presence to any stranger. 1 did not quite know her 
history—Tom was very reserved on the subject—1 had 
only been told that, although a very favourue slave, 
she had run away from her master’s house for very 
excellent reasons, and that there was every reason to 
fear that he would seek to recover her. 

When, however, three or four months had passed 
away, and nothing was seen or heard of him, w.- 
gradually began to forget the cl.mger, whilst Marie 
herself grew quite brave, and would even linger alone 
in tlie garden and fields occasionally. 

Tlie war was still raging, and Tom, fretting that 
he was too disabled as yet to take part in it again, 
sought to drown Ins lunging in helping his father on 
the farm, wiiilst he daily grew more attiichcd to Mane. 

One day he was out at work in the fields, my aunt 
was gone to see her sister, and Marie and I were 
quite alone in the house. 1 had set the girl to work 
among the vegetables, whilst 1 myself, id)y leaning 
over the garden gate, w.is indulging in meditation, of 
which the .subject was Tom. Whilst standing there, I 
lieard the sound of wheels, but thought nothing of 
it, until suddenly accosted by a stranger on foot, a 
man with an evil, coarse countenance, tlashily dressed, 
who inquired of me if 1 knew anything of a young girl 
named Marie, who was his sister, and whom he had 
been seeking for some time past m great troul>le, not 
knowing what bad become of her. 

Ah ! was I mail, or only wicked, as 1 silently opened 
the gate, and, leading him round to the other side of 
the house, pointed out to him Mane, diligently at work 
among the vegetables? 

“ There she is,” 1 sttid, and ran indoors as fast as I 
could, afraid of the diabohc.il smile of triumph that 
flashed across my companion’s (ace- but alraid, above 
alt, of my own conscience. 

In v.iin I locked myself in my own loom, tlirusting 
my fingers into nu’ cars, and burying my head in the 
pillow ; I could not stifle the voice within me, or shut 
out the wild fancies of my im.igmation. 

Thus 1 remained, it .seemed to me. for hours, en¬ 
during such agony of remorse as was ii'-elf almost 
sufficient puii.simient for my siii, till I heard sounds of 
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many steps, and at last my own name loudly called. 
I hcn I dared not stay any longer, but went down stairs. 

And what a scene met my eye! In the arm-chair 
ii; the kitchen lay Marie as one dead, her face a gliastly 
dusky while, whilst from a wound in her side llie 
bluo.l was slowly welling, trickling down her dress 


give :ny life for hers.” And so 1 would, for in one 
evil inumciit my life had become a horror to me. 

Silently he took her in his arms, carried her up¬ 
stairs, and laid her on her bed. 

15y-und-by came the doctor and my aunt, and then 
began a tight with death, for Marie’s was not a ro- 



and over her limp hands. Hy her side knelt Tom, 
lavishing on her every endearing epithet he could 
ihink of, whilst my uncle and J^eter, iKc farm boy, 
were awkwardly trying to bind up the wound. I went 
up to Tom. 

** lliing her up'Stairs,” 1 said, in a hollow voice. 

He turned to me with a look of disgust on his 
face, 'vhich wrung my very heart-strings. 

“ I dare not trust her to youj' he said, “ for it was 
)ou M !io betrayed her." 

“tJli ! Tom-Tom, trust me," 1 cried. “1 would 


bust constitution, and her wound was a terrible one. 
It was not until some time afterwards that 1 heard 
how it had been caused, anti all that had taken place 
during that awful hour I spent in niy bed-room. 

It was from my aunt that 1 learnt that the stranger, 
who was of course Marie’ master, had been baffled 
in his attempts to carry ofi ihc girl by force, by the 
timely arrival of my uncle and Tom on the scene: 
thiit then had ensued a grim struggle between the 
two younger men, in which Tom had com,e off victor, 
owing to his fatliei t assistance 'I'he stranger, finding 
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was yetting considerably the worst of it, and seeing 
I’cter arrive to make a third against him, had then 
retreated, vaulting over the low wooden paling that 
separated the garden from the field, from which point 
of vantage he had turned round, and producing a 
levolvcr, had deliberately taken aim at Marie, firing 
straight at her heart, and disappearing immediately 
.ifterwards. unpiirsued in the confusion that had ensued 
upon his fiendish act. 

What wonder was it that I never left Marie’s bed¬ 
side—watching, nursing, tending her, with a strength 
only equalled by my wretchedness ? For Tom never 
even looked at me, and I thought my heart would 
break. There was no need for me to confess my sin 
10 him, for he knew it but too well Peter, the half¬ 
witted boy, whose eyesight was as keen as hi intel¬ 
lect was weak, had seen me, from a great distance off, 
lH)int out Mane to the stranger, and had ui once run 
as fast as his legs could carry him to give the alarm to 
Tom. 

At last came the day wlicn all my devotion to the in¬ 
valid began to bring forth fruit- Marie was pronounced 
out of danger, and for the first lime for many weeks 
1 was able to look Tom in the face, and to say— 

“Tom, -'■.peak to me." 

‘ Speak to you?—yes,’ he answered ; “but forgive 
\ou—never. You have ruined my life and hers—my 
little Marie.” 

“Ah, Tom !” I wailed, “and don’t you remember, 
or don’t you care, that you h.ive ruined mine ?*’ 

“1? yours? ruined your life? What do you mean? 
Oh ! F'lora, Flora! ’’—with a sudden flash of illumma- 
lion—“/ only loved you as a s/s/er.'" 

But 1 did not wait to hear more. I ran out of the 
room to give way up-stairs to all the grief and shame 
tliat were well-nigh killing me. 
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Marie recovcretl-that is to say, her wound healed, 
but she was always more or less of an invalid. And 
meanwhile came the termination of the war, and my 
adieu to the dear old farm, where I had known so 
much happiness and such bitter grief. For 1 could 
not stay on there. I was not wanted, and Tom 
was 'lad that 1 should go. Would he never forgive 
me ? 

“ (lood-bye, Tom,” were my last words to him, 
“ Some (lay you will marry Marie, and perhaps learn 
to think more kindly of me; but I shall never come to 
see you till you write and ask me yourself.” 

I went to New York, and became a nurse there in 
one of the large hospitals. I met with kindfiieuds, 
J liked my work, and after a time 1 attained lo a 
certain degree of calm. I heard that Tom had tn.iiried 
Marie, and settled down at the old farm ; ami tlic-n 
came a silence of years The word of forg,\ciiess 
tint I W.IS v.-.iiting for - would it never, never 
come? 

At last, when I had almost given up hope, 11 c.imc 
lo me in the shape of a telegram 

'• tTur.i, will you uoiiie to us We are in trouMc.- -To.m " 

Of course I wont, to find his w’ife and three chtidien 
all ill with scarlet fever, and he at his wits’ end what 
to do. My uncle and aunt had been dead some 
time. 

1 nursed tltem all back to health, except the baby, 
wbn died, and I did not leave tlicm until I hud seen 
Marie once more in her place down-stairs. 

1 go to them every year now. The children call me 
Aunt Flora, and Marie says I am a witch, for over 
since I nursed her through the scarlet fever she has 
been a stronger woman. As for Tom, I am, as of old, 
“ his dear sister.” 


THF: PF.RFK("r LADY. 

]IV TIIK AllT HOK OK “ ETTOlUCn K OF GOOD SOCIETV. 


SECOND FACER. 

^ V my introductory remarks on this 
subject, I pointed out the import¬ 
ance of every young lady making 
herself conversant with the man¬ 
ners and usagi'-s of society on her 
entrance within that border-land. 

Good and perfect m.inncrs are 
acquired by observation, by cul¬ 
tivation, and by practice; the 
neglect of these observances you 
will find is seldom pardoned by the world ; iliat cen¬ 
sorious autocrat exacts rigid deference to its opinions, 
and a strict conformity to its rules. 

It must be owned, even by those who most dislike 
tlte idea of being thus trammelled, that the world and 
society dw a kindly action in being thus punctilious : 
for gcNod mariners arc certainly an embellishment to 



the possessor of them : they greatly enhance personal 
charms, and they act as an excellent substitute wlierc 
nature has omitted to bestow the much-prized gift of 
beauty. Beauty has its special charm apportioned 
to itself. Refinement, true politeness, gentleness in 
speech, gracefulness of action, ronricsy and consider.!- 
tion, which cluster under the term of “good mantiers ” 
these also have' their peculiar attraction and power of 
fascination. Beauty, we are (old. is “only skin ticep,” 
and will fade ; refinement, with its attendants, is in¬ 
delible, and its attmelive powers increase as years 
pass on. 

What should the jMjrfect young lady be? and what 
should she do in her every-day life ? I'olitencss is a 
large field in which to r.ingc ; let iis g.ither and adorn 
ourselves with some of tire many flowers which spring 
up on every side ol us. 

Politeness requires that wc listen to people who talk 
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to US, even when we are not interested ip their conver¬ 
sation. 1 sometimes sec young ladies visibly smother 
a yawn to show their indifference or distaste, and I 
hear them merely utter an apathetic “ Yes ” or “ No,” 
and sometimes 1 hear them interrupt the conversation 
rudely by abruptly introducing another topic. Polite¬ 
ness requires an attentive ear and more than a tran¬ 
quil silent acquiescence: it demands that an exertion be 
made to reply, and that the reply be something beyond 
mere monosyllables. Politeness requires ihat we do 
not stare at the dress of the person with whom we are 
talking; 1 notice that some ladies deliberately scan 
the attire of those to whom they sj)cak. from the crown 
of the head downwards ; this is rudeness, and therefore 
an imperfection. 

Politeness requires that when in company commit, 
nications should not be whispered, that tittering and 
giggling should not be indulged in, that remarks should 
not be made upon any person present, that we should 
not pass in front of an\ one without an apology, or talk 
across any one. 

Politeness requires iliat we take no notice of any 
eccentricity that may appear in those wc meet in 
company. A recognition of eccentricity or absurdity 
must not be shown by words, still less by a smile. 
Oftentimes it is a difficult matter to appear insensible 
to mistakes which arc made or accidents which hap¬ 
pen. c-sperially when they arc of a laughable nature; 
but control must be exercised, out of consideration for 
the feelings of others, if for no oilier icason. When 
ah old-f.ishioncd hand-shaker keeps prolonged posse¬ 
sion of your hand, and from time to time go'es it a 
succession of convulsive shakes ; when a lady w.ilks 
the length of a long room unconscious that the wind 
has given her a grotesque appearance by blowing the 
feather in her Ironnet rigidly upriglit; when the servant 
trips wiih a dish in her hand, and the round cake upon 
it rolls off and bowls up the room ; when a page slips, 
and falls on his back, amidst a shower of dinner rolls 
scattered around his prostrate form ; when a man¬ 
servant throws open the door, and announces you to a 
room.full of ordinary folk as “1-ady Paldichmas. ’ and 
your simple title is “ Miss Paldwm when your friend's 
8erv.mt bhicklead.s your boots, thus giving them an 
unusually cmioiis and st.irtling appearance as you 
send them forih from beneath your dress wlien 
walking along the streets: whenever little incidents 
such as these occur, politeness demands that we 
neither speak of nor smile at them at the lime of oc¬ 
currence. 

Politeness requires that we do not rudely push 
through a crowd, but that we wait to take our 
proper turn, whether it be the entrance into hall or 
public room, railway carnage or omfiibus, or in 
A shop, library, or tickct-oRicc. In public vehicles 
and puWic rooms it often happens that there is 
.1 scarcity of scats for the number of applicants 
for them. I have constantly seen ladies dcm.ind 
as a right—silently, but yet unmist.ikabh- that 
some gentleman should yield up his seat, and the 
coolness with which they treat the kind action, not 
even troubling themselves to say “Thank you,” also 


disturbs my mind. Politeness demands that a recog¬ 
nition in the form of thanks.shoiild be made of polite¬ 
ness received. 

Courtesy requires us to be polite to those who serve 
us, not to speak domineeringly or rudely to those 
who W'C may think are our inferiors in position ; 
courtesy binds us to be courteous to those advanced 
in years. 

(iraccfulncss is another component part of perfec¬ 
tion. There is such a thing as sitting sidl graccfulli ; 
legs and feet are not to be crossed, bands and fingeis 
are not to fidget and rub each other on their owrnci’A 
face, dress, or ornaments ; a lounging, lolling attitude 
cannot be called gr.aceful. The deportment mistress 
will have taught the graceful style of walking. 

One charm which is very attractive is that of being 
natural. 

“ I .fd l.y siin;j1ii ity divine. 

She pIcuMid, mid never (ried (o shine " 

Affectation, of whatever kind, is really a blemish. 
Some girls afTeci to he sharp and smart; they make 
ill-natured and caustic remarks on their friends and 
acquaintances, which amuse their listeners and raise 
their laughter. Some .iffecl to be nervous .ind timid : 
they utter little shrieks at the sight of a spider, or 
become helpless when they should be helpful; it is 
quite possible to be br.avc without being bold or mas¬ 
culine. .Some aftecl eccentricity of dress or behaviour. 
Affectation will always certainly attract notice, more 
particularly that of the opposite sex, who arc always 
ready to be amiiscit at it. But, young I.iciies, there are 
tw’o kinds ol laughter which can be raised by you. If 
the laugh goes with you, it is pleasant and harmless; 
but should It be that men laugh nt you, then the case 
assumes a very different an<J a ilis.igrecable aspect. 

Another mark of a perfect lady is her dress. We 
have nothing to do with its cosllimss nor with the 
fa.shion of it, beyond the word of warning against the 
adoption of any marked singularity of stjle which 
would make the wearer a gazing-stork ; true modesty 
and womanliness will shrink from setting itself on this 
public pedestal. 

Our consideration is neatness and cleanliness in 
dress ; these two perfections arc frequently neglected 
and disregarded by the young lady when she emerges 
from the school-room . she is then apt to cast im¬ 
patiently aside needle and thread and orderly habits, 
as well as her lesson books, and too often we see 
slovenliness in attire. White-headed pins project 
from black dresses, and black-hcaded pins from light- 
coloured dresses, where thread should render the 
services required. Ragged braid disfigures the edges 
of skirts : a button is mi.ssing here and there from the 
ranks: creased and crumpled cloaks show signs of 
careless usage: soiled collars and cuffs, and frills 
which should be in the fiie. often encircle neck and 
wrist. All these are small details, but it is these little 
details romhined which give the general effect of 
neatness or of slovenliness. (Jreal expenditure of 
money on dress Is not essential to perfection ; nicely 
and neatness of apparel, freshness and purity of lace 
or muslin, these are requisites. 
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The perfect younj' lady will also be as particular 
nbout her dress when at home as when in company. 
One often hears it said, " It does not matter what we 
wear at home; anytliing will do.’’ But it does matter. 
The texture of the dress need not be so expensive or 
the trimmings so elaborate as that worn in coui|xiny, 
but the general aspect should be the same, and the 
wearer will always lx; more at ease when she is 
■daily accustomed to l>c carefully dressed. 

So far we have discoursed mainly on what the per¬ 
fect young lady should be; now we will turn to what 
slie should do. 

One of her home diiiics is to lake part in the enter¬ 
tainment of cuilcis, guests, and visitors. The daugh¬ 
ters of the house should help their mother on all 
•occasions, and take her place without embarrassment 
when she is absent. Wlien callers arrive, the young 
lady should come forward and join in the conversation ; 
■she should bestow her attention on those with whom 
•her mother is not occupied. This same iiile app ics 
lo In-haviour to invile.l guests. The d.iughtcr of the 
house IS expected to be pleasant and conversable to 
•each and every one, and ready lo accede to any ex¬ 
pressed wish on their part. Accpiicscencc to play or 
sing, or to display any accomplislimcnt, should be 
given readily ; some young ladies show iiiuUie reluc- 
•lance, and make so many eveuses, and require so 
very nnicli pressure and iicrsiiasion 

In speaking of entertaiiiinents of .ill kinds I must 
give a word of advice, it sometimes liap[ieiis that 
young l.idies are eager to go to them, and vet have not 
•a >.''//*• for every occasion. It is well to observe 
•a ceilain amouiil of delicacy in asking lo join <iihers 
vvlio may be going. If they arc particular friends, well 
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and good; but some young ladies do not hesitate to 
ask this favour of comparative strangers. We were 
once surprised by a call from some young ladies whom 
we knew only by name, who came to ask to join our 
IMirty to a public entertainment. 'I'liis placed us in 
a great dilemma, for they were voy imperfect young 
ladies, who always caused themselves to be talked 
about, and we did not wish to be responsible, or 
even to .be considered as their friends. 

A young Lidy whom I know was anxious this 
summer to go to a public tennis-ground some miles 
away, at which there were weekly contests which she 
found pleasure in watching. Each week she asked a 
family near her home to take her; she took her seat 
in their carnage, caring nothing for any inconvenience 
to which she might put others, and utterly disregarding 
the fact that they would invite her to join them if they 
wished for her company. 

'riiere are young ladies who borrow money from 
their friends. Now, the safest, and really (be happiest, 
rule is to refrain from buying anything for which we 
have not the money in hand ; but sometimes an allow¬ 
ance is over-run, and borrowing appears to be a neces¬ 
sity. Young ladies sometimes forget, or do not care, to 
pay back. No excuse will cover over this dereliction; 
whatever is borrowed—wlicllicr it be money or stamps, 
whether of great or sm.ili value—the strict rule of re¬ 
payment should be observed. It is easy to slip and 
slide from one level to another, and I have known 
cases where young I.idics have been utterly regardless 
alH)ut repayment. The same may be said about bills 
and debts. Much misery is often caused to work¬ 
women by careless, thoughtless young ladies, who delay 
giving payment for work done for u.eir.. 


A MORNlNd A'l' 'I HK FEMAl.K SCHOOL OK ART. 


JIV A FoKMER .STt'DKNT. 


IHE dock strikes ten as 
we mount the steps of 
the School of .Art ; but 
we are not the (irst- 
coiners, for wlien we 
arc admitted into the 
hail a group of gills is 
standing round a table, 
on which 11c three o)>en 
books, in one of winch 
each student must sign 
her name, logcthei wiiii 
the hour of her arrival and 
dopartiiro. As we are only 
spectators \vc need not 
stop here, but will follow 
a girl carrying a 'I'-square 
down-stairs into a large 
gloomy room, where in semi-darkness a few early slu- 
<dents are hanging their hats and jackets on the pegs 
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assigned to them, each of which has a card beneath 
it Ix'aring the name and school-number of its owner. 

We are glad to leave this subterranean dressing- 
room, and climb the staiis to the top of the house, 
where the Klcmcntaiy room is beginning to till. One 
side is taken up by a row of window s, and the desks 
cross the room at right angles to them, so that the 
light fills over the left shoulder of each student. A 
blacklxiard on a raised dais shows where lectures iii 
geometry, persjiective, and kindred .subjects arc given; 
but this is not a lecture mornin', so the casts that 
cover the walls of the room are being fastened lo the 
rail above the desks, and boards are being put into 
position, with an accompanying hum of conversation, 
by the apron-clad damsels, who are now appearing in 
great numbers. A word al»ul the aprons. 

An apron is a recognised institution in a Ladies 
School of Art, but the size and shape give ample 
scope to the taste of the nearer, and surely a greater 
variety it is impossible to imagine. Some* few of the 
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size of a largo pockct-handkcrchicf. with a pointed 
apology for a bib in front, are to be seen, but the general 
preference for large aprons shows that the female art- 
student is not altogether without a feminine regard to 
the condition of her dress. But look at the colours ' 
There is an Inclian-re<l apron tietl with black strings, 
m:\king its owner loi/k even more ghastly than nature 
intended ; there is a fine selection of Pompadours, in 
which the more startling contrasts of colour, anci 
eccentricities of pattern, are prominent; and finally, 
there is every sh.adc of brown IioIIand ; sometimes bc- 
frilled and adorned with lace, while in others the 
aesthetic taste of the wearer is satisfied by a bow of 
ribbon supposed to be suited to ber complexion, and 
so placed that it is evidently for ornament rather 
than use. 

Whilewhave been 
looking round, the 
desks have been ra¬ 
pidly filling. The 
seats near the win¬ 
dows are occupied by 
the painters in water¬ 
colour from the flat. 

Next to them come 
those occupied in 
.shading in chalk from 
the flat, while the 
darker ends of the 
desk are left to the 
beginners, who are 
struggling with free- 
liand copies. The 
adjoining room is 
given up to the 
drawers of models, 

•—an easy group of 
cubes, bottles, &c, 


being placed in the middle, the artists arranged 
in a circle around it. 

There is a considerable noi.se to be heard, and 
it is not lessened by the entrance of a bustling 
student who drops her board, catches her sleeve 
in her neighbour’s mug of water and overturns it, 
then, while apologising loudly for the accident, 
whisks her other neighbour’s india-rubber into a 
distant comer. She. however, is much easier to 
endure than the student who enters the room 
slowly, having opened the door very wide, and 
made every one think tlie governess was coming, 
and then moves to a scat near the window, up 
setting the copy of each slndcni on her left hand, 
and ruffling the hair of every one on her right, 
finally taking her place with a self-satisfied ex¬ 
pression, ignoring the fact that something else 
besides hair has been ruffled during her stately 
progress. 

Suddenly there is a hush; it is half-past ten, 
and .the governess enters, and goes steadily up 
and down desks for the gre.atcr part of an hour, 
during whici; silence and industry prevail. 

Wlien she leaves the room there is a slight 
pause ; and then requests for assistance in matching a 
green, for the loan of a knife, or the passing of the box 
01 er ivhich the pencils must be cut (for neatness itself 
is the ruling power in the School of At*\ become 
audible. Presently a ronvci-sation that is not about 
pencils, or nnj kindred subject, begins, and as the 
laughter grows louder, the monilress, a gentle girl 
seated at an easel in the corner by the window, 
looks nervously in the direction whence the sound 
comes, and finally moves towards the three culprits, 
and tells them, what they knew perfectly well before, 
that talking is not allowed. One of the three, who 
knows by experience how patient the monitress is 
with the dull ones who attend her geometry lectures, 
is silent, and betakes herself to her drawing; the 
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Other two, [bou;ili lowciiiijj llicir tone for a 
lime, soon become more noisy than ever. 

The inonitress looks despairing, till a neigh¬ 
bour of jhe rebels sa)’s a few words which 
have a marvellous eifcct, and they betake 
themselves to making caricatures of their 
reprover, an employment that, being carried 
on silently, gives inhnite relief to the moni- 
tress, who looks gratefully at her ally. 

Bill we have stayed long enough in the 
Kleiuentary room—let us descend one flight 
of stairs to the Elementary Figure room. 

A more artistic air prevails here. Easels 
have taken the place of desks, and casts of 
anti(|ue sculpture are the models. All are 
busily at work when the door opens gently, 
and a girl glides in and whispers to another. 

Tlicrc IS a general fixity of attention on the 
work in hand, for the errand of the new-comer 
is well known. She is one of the class— 
happily not a large one—-who live upon oihci 
people. She never buys chalk, charcoal, 
drawing-pins, or any of the little etceteras 
she needs, and scarcely ever pa|)er. She 
borrows from one and another, and never 
returns the loan. Her principal harvest is 
uiiiong new girls who do not know Iter rha- 
racier. Indeed, should a giil liavc a con¬ 
science that will not allow her to say that she 
has not the article wanted when she has, or a 
delicacy of feeling that will not permit her to 
refuse an asked favour, she will find her ex¬ 
penditure in the necessaries of art, if they may so be 
called, very nearly doubled. 

It is too late for the govcrne.ss’s morning visit, so 
the students begin to gatlier round the fire to warm 
their citilled fingers, and a general biiti of convcrsaiion 



' THR CRITILISM SKRHS TO M rAVOVKAIII.F " 


is to be heard I’licy li.ne been a little too hasty in 
tlieir conclusion, for lltc appearance of the governess 
sends half a doren girls flying to their easels; one 
takes tip her bag and leaves the room ; very few have 
the strength of >iiHtl to go on warming their hands. 

At half.past twelve llic students pour down the 
staircase from all the rooms, the icy air from the 
open windows driving out the few who are stopping 
“just to finish this bit,” so that we must see the 
rainling room without llic students. Here are studies 
of fruit, flowers, and game, in oil and water-colour, 
all showing care, m.iny of them considerable talent, 
Certainly there is nuich more to be seen here than up¬ 
stairs, only the artists are gone, and llie room would 
lie empty if a girl had not invited a friend from the 
Figure room to criticise her work. The ciiticism 
seems to be favourable, for both artist and critic look 
very well satisfied. 

Outside the door is a group of girls waiting to speak 
to the governess, whose sanctum adjoins the I’.iinting 
room. Here copies are given out, paper i.s supplied, 
and much minor business is transacted ; but there 
seems to be some awe at entering the precincts, 
judgingfrom the remarks we heai: “(let me some 
paper when you get yours,” “ You go in first,” “Come 
in with me,” &c. &c. 

Down-stairs is a very large room the Life room— 
so called because a live model sits there for the head 
students. To get into this room is the great object of 
ambition to the whole of the elementary divisions; and 
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a stuiient is much congratytated and envied when the 
governess gives her leave to draw in the Life room 
two days a week. Not that she will attempt the 
model for a long time, but to be permitted to pass 
fre’ely in and out of those swinging doors without a 
feeling of alarm lest she should be caught; to be able 
to give the latest information regarding the black man 
with the leopard-skin round his shoulders, oi the pale 
young woman with violet eyes, about wiiosc beauty 
the elite rave, though the “common herd,’’as far as 
they date express an opinion, think her rather plain, 
is in itself delightful. 

There is a window in the staircase that overlooks 
this room, and much amusement used to be got from 
it bv the passers up and down flic stairs, lint the 
authorities, finding orders that no one uas to look 
through the window inelTectual, have so arranged a 
high screen that the model is only visible to persons 
within. 

But wc are lingering behind. Let us hasten after 
the students whose voices tell us they arc down¬ 


stairs. In an apartment adjoining the dressing-room 
are gathered a large number seated at long tables, 
eating the lunch they have either brought with them 
or obtained from the kitchen. Round the fire is a 
crowd of girls eagerly watching various saucepans 
and kettles of a Lilliputian type, in which their own 
particular cookery is going on, while a second row 
Is scarcely less anxious that room may be made for 
their culinary apparatus. 

In the dressing room, the girls who cannot find 
space in the lunch room are seated on boxes, while a 
few are straining their paper by the window. 

One thing strikes us, and that is the great prevalence 
of eyc-giasses and spectacles among the students. 
Either drawing imist be bad for the sight, or the 
rising generation must have indilTcrent eyes ; perhaps 
Ijoth these causes have something to do with it. 

At the sound of a gong at one o'clock (here is a 
general bustle, and as the students stream up-stairs 
to work again till llnee o'clock, we must take our leave 
of the School of Ait. 


TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS. 

liV A FAMILY IIOCIIIR. 


MV RECKLESS PA I IKS'I. 

r may be said that, though intended 
to convey many useful lessons, and 
strike not a few warning notes 
against the folly of alijnring all 
allegiance to the orilinary laws of 
licalth, the case I have chosen 
with lliese ends in view is rather 
an extreme one. I do not deny it. 
It h-is the merit, however, of hav¬ 
ing been painted from the life,-and, I am sorr\ to add, 
from the death, and it is one that has made a deep 
and lasting impression on my own mmd, amistoincd 
though I am to view sickness and misery in every 
form, and death in every phase. Moreover, the 
patient, long before he really w.is a patient, was a per¬ 
sonal friend of my own, one .U whose house 1 was 
•always a welcome guest when I p.iid a visit to the 
Highlands of .Scotland, on a shooting or fishing, or 
merely a reading excursion. 

It is almost needless to say that I shall give neither 
the correct name of my patient nor the name of his 
residence. Let me c.il! the former .McBrjdc, and his 
liome the Hou.se o’ Diinroon. 

You should have seen him as I saw him first, when 
bis feet were brushing the dew from his native he.ithcr, 
and you would have admitted dial a better specimen 
of the genus .Scot was seldom to be met with. Tail, 
brawny, bold, and handsome, his face open and manly, 
his figure firm and elastic, light in tread and soldierly 
in carriage, he looked like a man who might—bar ac- 
cident—live tc ninety an! over. His age was about 


flirty, although his immense beaid wa> already tinged 
with grey, doubtless from exposuic in ilic hills to all 
kinds of weather. 

li was an early summer morning, the tops of all the 
mountains were still buried in cloudland, though by- 
aiuUby the mist would lift and we might then have 
more sun than we wanted, for wc were bent iiptm a 
fishing expedition to Loch E-. 

McBride came of a long line ol good men and true, 
men who had made their mark in the proud history of 
their country, men who had been always soldiers and 
never anyiiiing else when they had the chance, and 
who had distinguished themselves on every well-fought 
battle-field in their dav ami generation, .\sfor McBride 
himself, soldiering had not been his profession, 
■for the simple rc.ison that the estate had devolved on 
him, and he had stayed at home to intend to it. But 
he was first in the coiiiury at all lield and athletic 
sports ; there was not a child within a radius of fifty 
miles that had not heard of M< Bride of Dunroon ; 
and both old men and young in the district had many 
wonderful l.iles to tell you, had you chosen to listen, 
of the exploits and doings of this scion of chief ains. 

Wc had a seven-mile walk before us on this particu¬ 
lar morning, but as-’intercsting conversation lightens 
the road when people arc walking, T had only to draw 
McBride out a little to make the time pass quickly 
enough. 1 got him-though he was no man to boast— 
to talk about his ancestors, and of their relations with 
neighbouring clans and other great Highland families, 
and so the loch h 've in sight ere I could ha’fe averred 
wc had walked a couple of miles. 
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Donald, bis piper, bore on his back a fjuodly l)askct 
of provisions, while he huj'^fed the pipes beneath his 
left arm. Donald listened to his chiel's stories with 
as keen an interest as 1 did, though very likely he had 
he.ird them all before ; hut in his eyes his nia.ster was 
indeed a hero proving tb.at though a man may never 
be a hero to liis v.ilct, he may stand in that relation to 
his piper. 

\Vc had .1 glorious day's sport, and succeeded in 
getting a couple of baskets of excellent trout. Ail 
went well, in fact, till nearly evening, when, while liang- 
mg on a cliff-edge, fishing-rod in hand, an immense 
piece of rock gave way, and McIJridc was precipiuied 
into the lake beneath. The rock sank, Mclinde 
did not, or if he liid he soon rose to the surface again, 
and after putting on his HighUnd bonnet, which 
had been floated off, he sw.im away nnmd the rock, the 
rod between his teeth, and landed in a little b.»y. He 
had one look into his basket to see if the fish were all 
right, then gave himself a shake as a dog might. 1 
got him, however, to undress and wring Ins cloilies, 
which I am sure he only did out of compliment to my 
wishes. Then, Donald, the quaigh I’’ lie cried. 

The “ quaigh ” was a little two-legged silver drinking 
utensil, which, he told me, he revered because it had 
belonged to a great-grandfather. I’eih.ips tli.it was 
the reason he emptied it so often now, before returning 
it to the piper. 

“ Now, iloctor, you'll shake your foot a bit. Vein'll 
dance. l’l.iy up, Donald.” 

Hut I positively refused. The idea of a staid re- 
spect.iblc English physician “shaking his foot ” by 
the side of a Highland loch, to the sound of the bag¬ 
pipes ! What would liis patients think ? Hut McHridc 
had no compunctions. He danced and‘‘ilung” until 
the perspiration positively tumbled off his brow in 
big drops. Then we started for home. 

Mrs. McBride was as ftagile and f.iir a Imlc body 
as her husband was manly and strong. There were 
two in the family, a boy and girl, these were all ; the 
boy took after the father in every w.iy, the girl after 
the mother, and that is saying enough. 

During his absence fur half .nn hour that evening, 
his wife and I naturally enough got talking about 
McHridc. 

She evidently was not happy, wholly and solely be¬ 
cause she could not gel her husband to take .iny kind 
of care of himself. 

“ I’m sure,” she said sadly, “ that he will kill himself. 
He is very hardy and strong, but not quite so mticii so 
as he used to l>e. How could he be ? Often .and often 
he gets wet through and through, and he never will 
change his clothes. And m iny a time when he 
happens to gel Ixilatcd on some fishing excursion, he 
sleeps on the heather all night long.” 

“And he never suffers in any way from these in' 
discretions?” I inquired. 

“ Ah ! he does, I know.” she replied, “ though he is 
far loo proud to complain or admit there is ain thing 
wrong. He has the greatest respect for y ou, however; 
perhaps a word or two of advice might l>e taken in 
.good part.” 


I promised I would give him this word or two ; and 
1 knew well enough they would Ije listened to—but be 
entirely unheeded. 

I began my att.u k next ikiy, Ijy asking my friend 
and host if he fell any ill effects from Ins immersion in 
the loch. 

He laughed at the i(le.t. 

But, I said. It was not .ilwavs at the time that the 
evil effects of an accident like that weie (eh. 

“I am sound, wind .mil iimh," he replied; “ifl 
hadn’t had the cunstiiution ol .i Imrsc | would have 
been dead long ago.” 

“Still,’’ I insisted, “ n mariicil man with a family 
ought to I e careful of himsell, fur the sake of those 
who love him and depend u))on Inm,” 

“ What! ■■ he laughed, “ would you have me begin to 
coddle myself? Let me remind you, doctor, what you 
yourself have said before now .about hot-house plant', 
Virsus heather stems.” 

I was amu.sed at this turn in ih** conversation, but 
endeavoured to e.xpliin that there was a deal of dif- 
ftrence betwixt ordinary care of health and coddling; 
that every one in this world was endowed with a 
certain amount of 7'/-c mi/iirir, that this force gets 
less el.istic after the prime of life, that at any time it 
was just as c.asily squandcied ns money was, and that 
being so squandered it was impossible to effect its 
renewal. 

“You are talking in parables, doctor,” he replied; 
“ 1 don’t undersland them, and I don’t want to. Em 
more brawn ih.iii biain, perhaps; but look at that leg, 
feel lh.it arm. No, I’m not old, nor likely to get old 
in a hurry.’’ 

“ You are sound, wind and limb,” I said quietly, 
‘‘ muscle ;ukI heart ; but there never was a man that 
yet lived but had some one of the more delicate 
organs of life weaker than the others; it is this par¬ 
ticular organ that is liable to siilTer from any indis¬ 
cretion ; and if it once 'oegins to give way, be it liver, 
spleen, or kidney, it goes very fast indeed. It 's 
so e.isy, too,” I added, to acquire healthful long-hfi- 
giving habits. People ought to diet themsclve-i 
regul.irly ; food ought to be ntilntious but not o\er- 
abiinri.int.” 

“ I often go all day without a bite,'’ pul in McHridc 

“ Worse for ) 0 u.” ■ s.iid. “ Exercise, not e.xccssive. 
should be taken ; the bath should not be neglected— 

“A dip 111 the river suits me niceh,” -said m) 
host. 

“ Or in the kike," I laughed. “ Pure water is as 
essenii.il as pure air.” 

“ 1 sometimes adil a little whiskey," McBiide s.iid. 
“to kill the rrcepies -/wiAv/ff, I think you call 
them.” 

•• Yes, I have observed so. Your gieiit'gi.uid(.uher’s 
‘ quaigh ’ would m.ikc a pretty addition to your mantel¬ 
piece cupboard. Pity you ibin't keep it there.” 

“Ah!'’ said McBride, “ regiit.iriiy and temperance 
are fine things, I know, doctor : but you inusn’t try 
to make an oid-wife of me. When McBride Ukts 
to sticking to the house whenever he has a bad cold, 
to sleeping on a feather bed, ch.inging his stockings 
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wii«n damp, and having his pocket-handkerchiefs aired, 
then it will be high time for him to be buried. Going 
tishing to-day, doctor? I know where there is the 
sauciest old bulUtruut in all the stream. He has 
defied me fifty times. Will you come and try a cast ? ” 

Five years after this I was called to sec McBride in 
town. What a change a few years had wrought upon 
him !. The man who used to defy the wildest winter 
storm that ever blew across the hills of Badenoch, had 
come to spend the winter in London because the 
weather there, he had heard, was mild, and still by no 
means enervating. 

He was only the ghost of his former self. Wind 
and limb were good cnougli yet, but the liver was 
wrong, and that still more delicate organ, the kidney, 
was not wholly intact. To .nld to this, the nerves of 
oi^anic life were greatly shattered 

In these nerves, reader, or in llieir ganglionic 
centres,'reside a life and power wliicli arc in a manner 
beyond our control. These ganglia aiul their efferent 
nerves preside over vital iniornal motions, as the beat¬ 
ing of the heart, for instance, that goes on whether we 
will it or not, whether we arc asleep or awake. Youth 
and strength may be said to reside m them, and when 
they begin to fail, vital capacity itself is reduced, and 
in many cases a complete break-up is inevitable. 

McBride was a man who would have everything 
explained to him. He was afraid, he said, of nothing 
but that which he did not understand. 


Had medicine no power, he asked, over those 
nerves of organic life? Ah! yes, 1 answered ; but 
he must be quiet and steady. Medicine and diet 
both had power over them, by improving the quality 
of the blood supplied, but he must live now by rule if 
ever he would be anything like his old self. 

That he now saw the folly of his former reckless 
habits I do not doubt. But this same recklessness 
now took a new form. I could not get him to follow 
out my plan of treatment for two days running. He 
hud lost Steadiness; he delighted in reading about 
and sending for every new remedy he heard of. Of 
course, these were tried, against my wishes, but 
only for a day or two, and then thrown aside or for¬ 
gotten. 

Had he followed my advice simply and steadily he 
might yet have got well. He put me in mind of a 
nervous man in a boat among breakers, who wants t(v 
stand up and gaze wildly about him, aithougli his only 
chance of safety lies in keeping still. 

In summer McBride was seized with an iiTCsistiidc 
longing to return to Dunroon : and by easy stages so 
he did. I went with him. and was with him to the 
end. The most painful part of the concluding scene 
was the eager desire he evinced to live, and this 
never deserted him to tlie last breath. Truly his was 
a good life thrown away for the w'anl of ordinary 
precaution ; and comment on this short but true 
history is needless. 


WAVERLEY ABBEY. 



HI H 1:1 topic with which the town of 
Farnham in Surrey seems most in- 
(iniatcly connected is that of hops, 
for on the successful cultivation of 
that graceful climber hinges the 
prosperity of the wide district of 
which it may be called the centre. 
Many are familiar with the old 
castle towering above the irreguhir 
buildings of the town proper, and 
ihc aicli.eoiogist is probably aware 
that ir.iccs of the Romans having 
not only camped but built iheir 
villas in this vicinity are frequently 
unearthed ; but our mission is i« 
tempt all who love natiiic in her 
fairest aspects to quit the beaten track of the tourist, 
and inspect with us wh.at remains of one of the iiiojI 
ancient of our ruined abbeys—VVavetley. 

Approach its site from which direction you will, iis 
surroundings are charming, the lanes leading to it 
winding along under steep banks of sandstone, riddleii 
with the holes of the sand-martin, or at the fool of 
slopes crowned with fir-trees. The little stream of the 
Wey babbles through its meadows, or rushes over llie 
weir beside the mill where the Cistcrri.ans once ground 


the com that fed the brethren and the poor at their 
gales. Secluded it must always have been, yet how 
changed in all else since on a Christmas morning in 
the twelfth century a Bishop of Winchester laid the 
foundation, in a bend of the river, of the now vanished 
monastery ! 

Whether the site was well chosen must often have 
proved a vexed question, for the Wey, like other rivers 
fed from the hills, has a trick of overflowing its bunks, 
and from those records of Waverley which Sir Walter 
Scott discovered, we l>elieve, while making researches 
m the State Fafier Office, wc learn that the very exist¬ 
ence of the Abbey was often imperilled by these floods. 

But ill spite of thi.s disadvantage the inmates had 
a lovely home-green, and peaceful, and fertile. The 
hand of the spoiler has had as much to do with tlie 
disappearance of the monks’ gardens and orchards as 
time, but nothing can destroy the quiet beauty of the 
locality. 

I he gate-house of the convent must have been razed 
to the ground many long years ago, and on the slope 
f>n the north sule of an artificial canal or lake is erected 
the more modern house of the present owners of the 
estate. By their courtesy admission is freely given to 
all comers, and a path on the south side of Hlie Uke 
leads to the ruins of the ancient edifice. 



Tilt Abbey had been wrecked and despoiled when 
visited by Aubrey 200 years since, thousjh he deicribed 
some parts as being in fair condition, and made special 
mention of “ roundels of painted glass’’ ihat still re¬ 
mained in some of the windows : but so often were 
the hewn stones carried away to build w.'ill\ &c.. in the 
neighbourhood, that there remains scarcely a vcMige 
of the nobie Abbey church. 3:0 feet long, with us tower 
and transepts, its many chapels and altars, ih.it pos¬ 
sibly vied in grandeur ol architecture with jNellcy or 
Furness. 

Of this or a subsei|itent church in which no fewer 
than eight bishops have assisted at an imposing cere¬ 
mony, nought rcm.iins but some buttresses .md a por¬ 
tion of the outer walls. A mouklcrmg sun-di.il, on 
whose pedestal are carved u couple of bats wiili out¬ 
spread wings, stands on what is supposed to he lire 
Stic of the iiigh altar ; and embedded in tlie tuif one 
comes suddenly upon a coffin of I’urbeck marble that 
is said to mark the whilom calranee to the choir. 
Where beneath that emerald sward w.is the burial- 
place of the fathers no one seems to know, and of 
their courts and cloisters, their iiilirmarics and their 
chapter-house, a few broken walls and decaying win¬ 
dows arc all that iiioet the eye. 

The only ponions of the mon.istic buildings iliai can 
be said to be in tolertibly good prescvv.itioii ate the 
common-ioom or refectory of the monks, which must 
have been a stately chamber, and the guests’ hall, 
with its groined roof'and I’urhoek columns. Hoth are 
s.idly, strangely altered since a monarcli (King John) 
tested the hospitality of an Abbot of W'averley, but 
they arc very interesting relics, and assist one m 


realising the splendour of an establishment in which, 
il the old clironiclcrs may be trusted, the dedication of 
the church was celebrated by feasting 7,000 persons of 
both sexes. 

'I'hc same river flows on and laps the bases of these 
walls lliat saw them rise while and stately, but the 
m.anors and the .mills of the Cistercians, their farms, 
their woods, and their messuages have passed into 
other hands. Even their principal fish-pond, after 
bursting its banks, was drained, and is now under ciii. 
(ivation. What became of their silver and gold, their 
rich vestments and jewelled ornaments, only the king’s 
commissumers could have told ; but, more strange than 
all, we cannot hear that any one m the vicinity of 
W.ivcvley can boast of possessing those less perish¬ 
able articles, such as oaken chests and chairs, tables 
and settles, ih.u must have abounded in buildings of 
such magnitude. 

The only exception is a huge copper cauldron that 
is preserved, oddly enough, iu the vestry of a village 
church a few miles distant. This cauldron is currently 
reported to h.ave been the prnjHuty of an old crone 
who took up lier abode in the cave wlien-the Elide* 
Welle or spring aiosc tli.il supplied the monks’ lava¬ 
tory, but il is with more ptobainlitv coiijeclured tO 
h.ive been removed at some lime or other from the 
kitchen of the Abbey. 

Wavcriey Ablx*)’ has more .'ittraclions than out 
limited space jiermits us to enumerate, therefore we 
say, seek them for yourself, gentle reader, and let us 
have the gnitifiralion of knowing that we have sug- 
gi-sted, however cuidcly, a pleasant day’s outing in one 
of the prettiest paits of Surrey. L, CuoW. 



THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 


,H£ Scottish ration 
has in evcrv age been 
famed for ns poetr)' 
and miftic. 'I lie 
poems of (issian, 
wiitteii at a penod 
when .Scotland had 
hardly asbuuied the 
^arb of civilisation, 
bear testimony to the 
conspicuous part she 
lias [ilayed in tlic 
cultivation of the 
muse, and her poets, 
more llian those of 
any other country, 
embody in tbeir 
works the leading 
characteristics of tlieir nationality. In her music, 
Scotland fills a no less lionoured place than in her 
poetry. Tito wild and jiatlictic beauty of the Scottish 
airs has everywhere been acknowledged and admired, 
not less by those of other nationalities than by the 
Scotch themselves. Th.it these melodies were kiio rn 
and appreciated by not a few of the great composers, 
may be deduced from the fart that Mendelssohn has 
drawn upon Scotland for the scheizo in his A Minor 
Syipphony, while in lloieldieu’s /-d Dume llliwchc we 
meet with scvertil airs from the same source. 

The term “national music” has been misunder¬ 
stood by some. Carl I'.ngel defines it as “that music 
which, appertaining to a nation or tube, whose indi¬ 
vidual emotions and passions it expicsses, exhibits 
certain peculiarities more or less characteristic, which 
distinguish it from the music of any other nation or 
tribe." The Germans very appropriately call it Volks- 
musik, a term which we might translate into “folk- 
music'’ wcie surli a word permissible. N.itional 
music, then, may be tersely defined as that which the 
people thcmscbcs have made, ll has arrived at what 
it is through the combined influence of the many 
minds and circiimst.mce& that have united to form it. 
Hence it is that cninjKiscrs who have attempted to 
write national airs h.ive nearly akays failed, for their 
mtlodics have only been ,in imit.ition of others which 
had a previous existence, and h.ive not embodied the 
essentia! elements of really naiional music. A not¬ 
able cxcepitioii i» to be found m “ Rule, llnlannia,” 
to which Dr. Arne has given a truly’iiational colcn:- 
ing: but even this popul.ir mdiKly cannot be termed 
national in the same strict sense as the airs peculiar 
to Scotland. The latter, as we sh.dl see, h.ive to a 
great extent grown with the people, and many of 
them probably h.id' no dhstinct origin beyond the 
extemporaneous singing of some peasant or artisan. 
In this respect they manifestly difler from the formal 
compositions of trained musicians, and must not be 
judged in the light of the rules which guide the 
modern composer in his work. 


Of the precise state of national music in Scotland, 
history aflbrds no information prior to the fifteentli 
century. The facts which are accessible relative to 
tills period have but slight bearing on the subject of 
ii'tioiial airs, and atTord us no help in determining 
tbc origin of many of the melodies which have been 
handed down to us. No musical manuscripts con¬ 
taining copies of Scottish airs have been preserved of 
an earlier d.itc tliaii tlie seventeenth century, and we 
.ire, tlierefore, left wiilunit actual proof of any of our 
known melodies having existed prior to that time. 
There can be no doubt, however, that many of them 
had their origin long previous to that date, and w’cre 
handed down "orally ’ from generation to generation, 
gradually assuming more perfect forms us lime p.assed 
on. The artless simplicity and emotional feeling 
which characterise several of the older airs would 
lead to the conclusion that they must have been the 
pioduct of a very rcniole ,ige, tx'fore any musical in- 
striiinent vvas introduced beyond that of the shep- 
herd's pipe, with its pLiin diatonic scale of full tones, 
and befoie the ap])licatioii of any rules of composition 
such as now prev.iil. It has been conjectured by 
some writers that several of the bcottish airs were 
composed by James 1. of Scotland, though there is 
no positiv'e evidence to lead to such a conclusion. 
It is well known that the unfurlunatc monarch was 
not only an CM.ellcnl performer on many musical 
instruments, but was also a composer ol some merit. 
It can baldly be doubled that many of his com¬ 
positions, of one class or other, have come down to 
us ; but, as history has not preserved the facts, it is 
probable they pass under other names, or have been 
allied to modern verse. It is at least imjiossibk- 
now to identify any one of the Scottish airs with 
King James. 

It has been frequently assorted that the .Scotch 
owe many of their melodics to Rizzio; but we think 
a little inquiry will sliow that this is nothing more 
than a vulgar conjerfurc. Rizzio vvas by birth an 
Italian, and is said to have received his education in 
France. He came to Scotland as a lutenist to the 
court, and remained only three years. For more 
th.m a Century and a half after his death there is no 
hint that Kizzio ever composed any music in any 
style, ll is in Thomson's “Orpheus Caledoniiis,” 
publislieci in 1725 (Rizzio vvas muidcred in 1565 ), 
tbai wc first find the name of Rizzio coupled with 
some of the Scottish airs. In that collection .seven 
melodies were ascribed to him, but the evidence 
could not have Ik-cii satisfaciory, for we find that in 
the second edition of the work, issued eight years 
afterwards, Rizzio's name was completely suppressed. 
This w.as not to be wondered at, when we examine 
these few compositions with which he was credited 
by Thomson. Without exception, they arc all tho¬ 
roughly Scottish in character, and bear the most 
striking resemblance to the undoubtedly genuine 
melodics of the country. Granting that Rizzio was 
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a iirst-rate musician—of which chore is no historical 
evidence—it is extremely improbable that his com¬ 
positions could have been made to partake of the 
marked peculiarities of bcottish melody. It may 
liave been that Kizzio’s name was first mentioned in 
connection with the Scottish airs by his countrymen 
in England, but, in the absence of all proof, wc can 
dismiss tlic subject by (piolm^t the opinion of Dr. 
Campbell: ‘‘That any one sinyle Scoitisli air was 
invented or composed by the iinfortunuie Kizziu, is 
only noticed here as an absurd fable, which, having 
no support, merits no refutation.’ * 

In examining the melodies of Scotland we are 
struck by llie almost complete aljsencc of semitone.^, 
and the general elimination from the scale of two of 
its notes. These peculiarities are not to be looked 
upon as the result of ignorance nr barbarity, Init arc 
conformable to the principles of comjKisition which 
prevailed m Scotland in the reinoie penod alwhuh 
these airs wcie produced. The common major sc.ile, 
as now Used, was unknown in Scotl.ind until a com¬ 
paratively recent date. Wilii the perfection of har- 
mon). and the geneial cultivation of music, came the 
use of the present scale, and the old fiat sevvmh of 
the minor gave place to the r.iiscd seventh of modern 
times. There seems to us, however, to be an in¬ 
timate connection between tbc cailier Scotii^b 
melodies and the musical instrument—if sucli the 
bagpipe may be called—so greatly in use at that lime 
among the people. The difticulty of producing the 
fourth of the scale in proper tunc and of fingering 
the seventh in <|iiick passages was admitted ; and i( 
Is nut improbable tliai this may have acted as a 
deterrent against the use of these notes in the con 
strucliun of the popular aiis. it is evident at least 
tiiat the limited scale of the national insliuinent had 
considerable effect in determining the snieof music 
ill general use. Such melodic forms as <'■, K, at 
the end of lines, or even A, <;, a, need not have 
been so persistently emploveii had the voice been 
the only ronsidcr.ition lint while to motlein ears 
such progressions sound in.irlislic, it is paitly from 
their use that the national imi'ic of Scotland receives 
its peculiar colouring, Modern arrangers have in 
many cases destroyed these rough and weird cadences 
by altering them to suit the exigencies of harmony, 
forgetting that tbe> were composed without reference 
to the rules of part-writing. In tins way the hc.iutifu! 
air ‘John Anderson, my jo,'’ has suffered by the 
penultimate note having been changed from a natiir.d 
to a raised seventh, in order, we are told, to tonn a 
true leading note! To alter an old melody to iuil 
modern rcquireiuents is undoubtedly wrong, and if n 
IS not possible to clothe it with an accompaniment 
without tampering with the air, it would be better to 
refrain from adding parts to it. The older melodies, 
written in what is technically termed the /Eolian 
mode, never introduce the sharp seventh of the key, 
and if it is inserted the whole character of the com¬ 
position is changed. 

* '■ bhiloeophical Siuvey o' ilie .South of IrelaiMt." 


Another peculiarity of Scottish music is thetrequent 
use of what has been termed the “ snap.” This con¬ 
sists of a short note followed by a longer one, the 
former receiving the accent. The dance music of 
Scotland overflows with this characteristic device, but 
many vocal pieces also contain specimens more or 
less marked. Examples iii.iy Ijc found in the well- 
known airs, ‘‘Coinin’ thro’ the Ru” and “Whistle 
o’erllie lave o’t,” in both of which a semiquaver on 
the accented part of the bar is frequently followed 
by a dolled quaver. Imitators of Scottish music have 
seldom failed to seize upon this peculiarity, and so 
unsparingly have some of them used it that their 
productions at once become wearisome an'J mono¬ 
tonous. Tlie “snap” is now seldom employed, except 
in “strathspejs” and other loriiis of Scottish dance 
music. 

Ihe excessive pnpularily of Scottish music in Eng- 
lai.d during the reign of Queen Mary led to many 
unprincipled Londoners concocting .Scotch tunes, and 
despatching them ovci the Jlorder as melodics of 
native composition. At sever.il of the places of 
amusemetu in l.oiuton, it was customary for those 
ill charge of the musical affairs to manufacture their 
own Scotch songs. It may be readily imagined that 
boll) the worua and music were of a very inferior cha¬ 
racter, and bore onlj a faint resemblance to the genuine- 
prcKluctions of .Scotland. Tlie following, taken from 
one of these spurious songs, is contemptible, not only 
as an imitation of the Scottish dialect, but ns simple 
poetrx : — 

»Alci I iiu> luc, 

Sinui- tiiv licri A«r muMi- liariii befel, 

\V,.,m.l( -l (.y a li..nnic lavs at E|K«>m aell. 
luiuil-iH 41 jlulUiili Uir, 

S»i. lU-LliAimiiie laccvtiicrr; 

Hill ,.11 Suuli.u, J iiuiv sru.!J. th .If/yr, 

Sik> ri ic) sIkiw, and luvcl)- rowliii^ eye.' 

’I'hc italics ate ours. Many more songs of a like* 
cliaracicr may lx; louiid m D'Urley’s “ Ifills to purge* 
Melaialioly," and .Mr. Lliappell has referred to the 
subject 111 his “ Hopular Music of the Olden Time.” 

The music of .Scotland is of a much more extensive- 
nature than migiil at first be supposed. If wc were 
to reckon up all the vocal pieces—including in.iny 
tiadition.il ballad airs—pibrochs, strathspeys, reels,, 
m.arches, hornpipes, jigs, and battle-pieces, the num¬ 
ber would prob.ibly reach 7,000 or 8 , 000 . Much has. 
been done to preserve many of the finer melodies in 
book form, but there arc numberless airs Vhich 
have never yet appeared in musical notation, and aie 
onlv to be heard m the secluded rural distiicis of tlie- 
ciniiury. It is to be hoped that these will yet be 
rescued from the oblivion into which otherwise they 
arc certain to fall with the spread of education, and 
with extended means of intercommunication among 
the people. A collection embracing all that is worthy- 
of preservation in Scotiish music would lx; of great 
value, and would meet with acceptance from all lovers 
of genuine, heart-siiri ing mclodv. 

J \MKs C. Hadden, 



'v.lv®-*,. / 














PE/lI^iF-BKIiLg. 

^(iiroujjB jt>o«>6 citt6 o'cx the fier6», 
.'Ivoip Mt»? fimvt iu aingiitg, 

^liifc Ific ttim xii on i^c TnlW 
Ilrt6 t^c f>(*ffa arc rinahijj I 
All p gaifn talic im> it>ai; 

‘^0 a crcafti? Can&infl, 
jB^crc a littfc I'oat is lic& 

Jlnit a ra6 is sian&ing. 

^orf^ (>o conics to wcfcomc me, 
pon is in t>is greeting; 

Jlfi! tf>c ^a^, 3 finow, ^as fongc6 
^:or ttiis l>appn meeting. 

^n f(ie boat 3 tulic mi? pfacc, 

^ic mn Uci-c^icf tig^tCp— 

! it is a bonnic boat 
^ti&ing on so figbtfp. 

'^f^rougb tbc rnsbes on luc go, 
■3l*urring smifl an& ncatfn; 

■^ast tbc nrics on me go, 

^aJ*6ic taffting smcctfp. 

J^an p bcCp it if mn heart 
pust tor jon is singing — 

■OTitb tbc fab anb on tbc fafic 
^bife tbc bcCfs arc ringing ? 
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REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN. 

propose in the present paper to glance We have dwelt somewhat lengthily upon this part of 
briefly at one or two of the openings the subject with a view of showing, what we ourselves 
lliat suggest themselves in connection believe, that the progress of education will continually 
with the various departments of teach- develop new professional opportunities for those who 
ing. This is an occupation which has care to avail themselves of them, and such as will 
much increased in popularity of late afford not only the prospect of an agreeable and useful 
years, and is no longer anywhere re- career, but also one which will command its due share 

garded with such general disfavour as of remuneration. Indeed, at the present time the truth 

it appears to have been a generation or two ago. of this view is already being realised. Teachers of 
The army, the navy, and the bar, were each con- music, of science, of art are in greater demand than 

sidered to possess for men of spirit and inlcllccl far they have ever been before. In many cases, too, the 

greater attractions. The ministerial call of course had appointment offered is not what it formerly almost 
its adherents. Some of them were led to adopt this always was. merely that known as a “visiting” one, 
calling from natural inclination and choice, notwiih- but one which provides employment as regular and 
standing that it not unfrequcnlly involved the giving continuous as that usually given to any other class of 
up of every hope of worldly advancement. Sometimes teachers. In such cases the emoluments range 
we find that for various reasons teaching was adopted from, say ^loo to ^300 per annum and upwards, 
altogether in place of the more stiictly clerical duties, according to the rank of the school and the number of 
but only in a few comparatively isolated instances, hours of duty required. The latter seldom amount to 

The advance of education has—not in our own country more than about five a day, at the furthest, and a con- 

alone, but also in many that were considered to be in sidcrablc amount of leisure is left therefore to the 

a state of semi-barbarism a decade or two ago—made teacher, some of which may not unfrequently be profit- 
vast and rapid strides, and the demand for educators ably employed, either in the tuition of private pupils or 
has proportionately increased. In some departments, it in the oftentimes more preferable instruction of even- 
is true, the supply would seem already to have exceeded ing classes. Some teachers more than double their 
the demand, but not in all. The educational circle is ordinary salary by such means. But of course much 
an ever-widening one, and new departures are being always depends on the opportunities available and 
constantly made in its cu.riculum, opening out “fresh other circumstances. 

fields and pastures new ” for those who arc, according Whichever of the three branches of education is 

to the old adage, “ prepared with a dish when It begins taken up as a means of gaining a livelihood by 

to rain porridge.” We do not so nuich refer to the imparting to others instruction therein, a thorough 
work of those institutions which are naturally regarded preparation is of course indispensable for the teacher, 
as set apart for the inculcation of the higher branches Some few remarks as to how the necessary quatifica- 
of learning, though even here the spirit of true tions may be acquired may not, therefore, be altc^lher 
liberalism— using the term in its higher sense—is out of place. There are many institutions now exist- 
gmdually beginning to make itself fell, and teachers ing both in London and the provinces, where courses 
arc required for subjects considered altogether super- of instruction are given, and examinations are periodi- 
fluous and unnecessary, from an educational point of cally held for testing results and granting certificates 
view, a few years ago. Tlie old-fashioned grammar- of proficiency. The opportunities afforded by these 
school was usually considered, in nautical parlance, ure in most cases amply sufficient and easily attmnalde. 
sufficiently manned if it possessed a staff of teachers As a sample of the instruction to be obtained at such 
who were adepts in the art of gerund-grinding, and institutions, we will give a brief outline of the course 
in the concoction of Latin verse. Now, however, generally pursued. 

something more is required. Not only the exigences The instruction afforded at the National Art Tran- 
of impending examinations, but the ever-advancing ing School, South Kensington, has for its object “ the 
culture of the age, and the necessities of a higher systematic training of teachers, both male and female, 
civilisation, render this imperative. Wliat should we in the practice of Art, as well as in the knowledge of 
think of a pupil who in this intensely scientific age its scientific principles, with a view to qualifying them 
knew nothing of science ? Or who, when, according as teachers of Schools of Art, competent to develop 
t» high authority, the taste of our very cottagers is the application of Art to the common uses of life, and 
becoming daily more elevated and refined, was unac- to the requirements of trade and manufactures,” and 
quainied with art ? “ Music hath charms to soothe the comprehends the following subjects“ Freehand, 
savage breast,” and as an instrument of education, in Architectural, and Mechanical Drawing; Practical 
its higher aspects, we feel almost tempted to say that Geometry and Perspective; Painting in Oil, Tempera, 
it is still unsurpassed even where civilisation prevails, and Water-colours; Modelling, Moulding, and Castii^ 
It has, at least, a double claim upon the attention of The classes for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling 
the modem educationist. It is both a science and an include Architectural and other Ornament, Flowers, 
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and the Life, and the Study of Anatomy as applicable 
tu Art.” The fee fur attendance in the classes, wiiicti 
study five whole days, and which includes also the 
evening tuition, is at the rate of for five months, in 
addition to an entrance fee of ten shillings. An 
evening class only may be attended by a payment of 
£2 per term. But no student is admitted uniil he has 
passed an examination in Freehand Drawing of the 
becond Grade. These admission ex.itiimaiions arc 
held at frequent intervals throughout the )ear. Full 
particulars may be obtained on application tu the 
becreiary, Science and Art Dcpartinciu, S.W. 

science is now often preferred as a subject of study 
m both elementary and higher grade schools to those 
lormerly in vogue, and is growing in favour day by 
day. 

The work of the Royal College of .Science, South 
Kensington, and the Mason College, liirmmgb.iin, 
afiord good examples of wliut is usually dune m the 
way of giving scientific instruction at such institu¬ 
tions. 

There are now several excellent Colleges existing, 
each having lor its mam object the musical training of 
us students, and chietly with a view of their becoming, 
in tiue time, teachers of others. 'I'he Royal Acadeiii)’ 
oi Music is already too well known to. need detailed 


leference liere- Trinity College, London, lias not only 
its day curriculum, but is specially useful to those de¬ 
sirous of a’cniH^ tuition. Us scheme of instruclion 
“ includes every subject connected with the Science 
and Art of Music, viz., Harmony, Counterpoint, Vocal 
Music, Organ, Pianoforte. Orchestral Instrumenls.dcc.” 
The College Diplomas of Associate in Music and 
Licentiate in Mu^ic are accessible to all candidalts- 
p.assing the necc-ssary e.xaminatums, and are not only 
useful 111 themselves as bearing testimony to the holder's 
musical ability and knowledge, but their acquisition 
n.iturally leads on the aspiring siudvnt by an easy 
gradation to higher things. The last-named diploma' 
is now III such high repute, that it is fret|ucm]y sought 
for by University graduates m Music and Arts. 

We have here spoken of the knowledge gained b> 
the sUideiUs in these various dcpailmems of learning 
with a view to its being utilised tliereaflei for teaching 
purposes, but of course iheic ime often way s of employ¬ 
ing It, as far as reniuncraiion is concerned, m a still- 
more successful manner. Opporumities of this sort 
will differ in kind .iml degree under different circum¬ 
stances. We would only repeal that the field for a 
profitable exercise of talent is continually widening, 
and must necess.-iniy coniimie to extend witli U.e pie- 
seiu onward maixii of eduiatioii. 


WITNESS MY HAND 

A FliNSHIKt. Jn'ICKV. 

By the Author ot "Lady Gwendolen's Tryst." 


OIAPTRR THE SKVENTH. 

TIIK LLKCTKiN. 

" fi man hewa-, lo all the umiilry Ucar."—GoLbsMliH. 

ADV KRLS'I'UN 
called for Helen 
and me curly on 
Tuesday morning. 
My mother’s neu¬ 
ralgia still kept 
her a prisoner; 
and though Helen 
talked diilifully of 
HOI leaving her, 
when Lady LrU 
ston said, m her 
kind, peremptory 
way, “ Of course 
you will go, my 
dear? It would 
never do to disappoint John to-day.” Helen did not re¬ 
fuse. We had a pleasant drive. The snow had all dis¬ 
appeared a day or two ago, and though the dykes were 
full to overflowing, and the low-lying fen-iands were 
almost a bog. a driving wind had dried the roads ard 
higher levels sufficiently to make them passable. It 
was one of those bright, pleasant d.ays tliat in the Fens 


are called “ wcather-lrreedcrs”—days that seem lo 
whisper of spring even in the lic.iri of wiiuei, but 
that are generally followed by we.ulier of umixual' 
seventy. 

We did not talk much. L.icly Lrlsioiis thouglus 
were, no doubt, with John, who had driven m with his 
father an hour belorc. and Helen and 1 did not distiirU 
her. Helen herself looked prc-occupicd and a little 
nervous, and as wc diove into Fentonbury, she sat 
back in her corner of the carriage, .mil could not be 
induced to look up c\en when we passed the luistings. 
.and I-ady Kriston called out eagerly, “Sec, my dear, 
sec! There is John !” 

There were two parlies on the hustings, dislmguisheil 
by their bhic and yellow favours, and I looked curiously 
amongst the Yellows to discover Mr. L.'iwley. Helen 
inighi sit with shy, downcast eyes as we rolled by, but 
1 felt as if another pair would h.ive been none too- 
much to satisfy my curiosity. 

“ Wliich is M r. Lawley ? ” 1 asked eagerly ; and Lady 
Erlsion pointed him out. 

My first impression was a comical conviction that 
my aspirations after abnormal ocular power had been 
quite unnecessary. One pair of eyes was more than 
sufficient to take cognisance of anything on so snuill a 
scale as the Honourable Ah-m Lawley. He was one of' 
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those painfully small men whose size is so obtrusively 
unobtrusive that it strikes every stranger’s eye, and 
can never, 1 think, be quite forgotten, even by their 
most familiar friends. In Mr. Lawley’s case it was all 
the more striking from its being his one personal 
defect. A face more regularly handsome 1 never saw. 
The features were only too perfect, the colouring too 
pure, the eyes too dark and bright; a little masculine 
ruggedness would have been quite a relief. 

He parted his dark, wavy hair in the middle, and 
dressed with scrupulous attention to fashion, and I 
thought of “a fine puss gentleman, all perfume,” and 
did not wonder that Helen was not anxious to proclaim 
her acquaintance with him. 

As Lady Erlston’s carriage slowly made its w.iy 
through the crowded markcl-placc where the hustings 
had been erected, Mr. Lawley was haranguing the 
people. We could not hear much, for his voice was 
not strong, but be seemed to speak fluently and with 
graceful gestures, and the mob cheered in a way not 
agreeable to Lady Erlston. 

“ I’ve no patience with them, cheering a little mani¬ 
kin like that! ” she cried angrily, glancing up at 
John’s tall figure, towering high above his small an¬ 
tagonist. 

“ I don’t suppose many of these people have votes,” 
said Helen consolingly. 

“ They ought not to do it, whether they have votes 
or not. They mean they would vote for turn if they 
could, I suppose, and they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves—when John is there, too, who has lived 
all his life among the.n! But no one appreciates 
John.” 

Neither Helen nor I disputed this sweeping pro- 
position. I was silent, because i knew that no worils 
of mine could have shaken Lady Krlston’s opinion on 
that point; and for Helen, it was easy to divine what 
held my cousin dumb. 

“No, no one appreciates John,” repeated Lady 
Erlstonjapparently deriving some satisfaction from this 
reiteration of her grievances ; “ but that is l)ecause no 
one but his father and I knows how good he is. 
The best of sons, Helen, my dear, the best son in all 
the world. And to hear them cheering that little— 
jackanapes!” 

It was such a very strong word for Lady Erlston, 
and the dear old lady was so evidently excited, that 1 
was glad when we at l.rst reached Mrs. F.riston’s, and 
established ourselves in the drawing-room, window. 

The house was not in the m.arkct-pl.ace itself, btii in 
an adjoining street through which the processions 
would pass, so there was a prosiwct of quiet for some 
time, at least. It was almost like a benediction of 
peace to come into this quiet street, with the shadow of 
the great cathedral on it, and the roar of the market¬ 
place sounding like a distant surge. Every now and 
then the hells chimed, Mrs. Erlston’s pretty children 
came in with blue favours on, and Lady Erlston 
allowed herself to be soothed and calmed. 

Sir John came in to lunch, and reported that John’s 
speech had gone off very well, and that he was in good 
spirits, and his committee very hopeful. 
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“ And if you arc going to excite yourself, my dear, I 
shall send you off home before the processions pass.” 

“ My dear,” remonstrated the old lady, looking quite 
alarmed at the harmless little joke, “ don’t disappoint 
the boy like that. If I go, Helen and Alice must go 
too.” 

“And I see Miss Helen has her favour ready,” said 
Sir John, with a smile ; and Oicrewas something mthc 
smile, and the meaning look that accompanied it, that 
made Helen blush crimson, and convinced me that 
John’s secret was an open one to other ej'cs than mine. 

It made me very happy to re.i<l Helen’s welcome in 
every word and look of John’s father and mother. 
They could not have been more tender and caressing 
if she had been already John’s betrothed and when 
the processions came at last, Lady Erlston drew her to- 
the front, and whispered meaningly— 

“ You must stand where he can sec you, my dear.” 

.So there she stood, with her sweet, shy smile, and the 
bright colour in her cheek, and the white lids drooping 
ovci the happy eyes —as fair a picture as lover need 
wish to see. 

He bared his head and bowed low as he passed, 
looking up at us with a smile. At us, I say, but I 
believe he only saw, only smiled at one. 

“ God bless him ! ” murmured the mother, wiping a 
furtive tear from her eyes. “ I'hc best of sons, dear 
Helen, and will make the best of husbands to the 
woman who is happy enough to be chosen fllkr his wife.” 

“There, there, in.amma,’' cried Sir John cheerily, 
“don’t expect everj’ one to think your goose a swan. 
Miss Rivers very likely thinks Mr. Lawicy twice as 
smart a man. Here's his procession coming round 
the comer. A dapper little fellow’, upon my word!” 

I think Helen tried to make her escape, but Lady 
Erlston’s arm was round her, and she stayed, not 
looking once at the passing carriages, or seeing, as I 
did, Mr. Lawley’s start as be glanced up at our win¬ 
dow and recognised her. I was not sorry he should 
sec her in her blue ribbons -his rival’s colour—his rival 
in a deeper sense than this. 

We did not stay long after the procession had passed, 
and the next day being as sour and cold and dull as 
this had been sunny and inild,wc did not go into Fen- 
lonbur)’ at all. 

Ralph, of course, had to go, and the boys' «-nibu- 
siasm defied east winds and sleet, and kept them tltere 
all day. Ralph did not get home till quite late, being 
detained by election business, but Herbert and Walter 
came dashing up-stairs Just as the lamps were lit. 
tumbling over each other in their excitement, and 
shouting at the top of their voices— ' 

“He’s in! He’s in! True Blue for ever! Friston 
for ever ! Hurrah !” 

So we knew that the election was over, and Johi> 
was M.F. for Fentnnbury. 

He came into Westrea with his father in the 
morning to see R.nlph. and then found his way up¬ 
stairs, and received mir congratulations, taking them 
frankly and pleasantly, and without the affectation of 
indifference that is a young man’s special temptation 
on such occasions. And if John did not disdain to be 
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pleased, Jiis father was absolutely radiant. Sir John 
could talk of nothing but the election, and gave John 
more good advice even in the course of his call on my 
mother than that unfledged senator was likely to be 
able to put in practice for some time yet. 

“ Lady Erlston is as pleased as you arc, Sir John, 
I’ve nq doubt,” said my mother; ‘‘ but it will take 
John away a good deal, won’t it ? ” 

“ Ah, well! boys can’t be tied to their mothers’ 
apron-strings for ever,” said Sir John cheerfully. 
“And we can go up to town too, sometimes. 'Jo 
think of that boy being M.K ! Now mind, John, no 
new-fangled notions—never you miss a chance of 
putting in a word for the farmer.” 

“All right,” said John; “don’t alarm yourself, 
father. But we’ve had enough of politics, haven't we? 
And Miss Rivers has friends on the other side, you 
know.” 

He could afford to say that while his own colours 
lay on her breast. 

And then Sir John suspended his homilies on the 
duties of Members of l^arliamcnt, to tell us that my 
lady was going to give a fete in honour of John's 
return. 

“ We haven’t had a fete for a good while now. But 
there’s a time to mourn and a time to feast, eh, Alice? 
Grace will feel it, I’m afraid, poor girl; but it seems 
the right thing, eh ? ’’ 

And then 1 told him that I thought it was the 
, right thing, and that 1 did not think Grace would wish 
to stand in the way. For myself, I should enjoy it. 
It has always seemed to me a mistake to seclude one¬ 
self from all share in other people’s pleasures because 
the light has passed from our own lives. There is, as 
Sir John said, “ a time to mourn,” and after that we 
have no right to let the shadow of our own grief fall 
on the lives around us. It has not passed from us 
because our eyes are dried, and our lips have learnt to 
smile—it is only laid reverently out of sight in the 
deep places of the heart, where are the springs of 
action, and the moulding of character, and the central 
life of individual being. So I assured .Sir John he 
need not hesitate, cither for Grace’s sake or mine, and 
the old man looked delighted. 

“You are a good girl, Alice,” said he, patting my 
hand as he went away. “ And, my dear, you must 
get your finery ready. We’re not going to let the 
grass grow under mir feet; a week’s notice is all my 
lady will give. Now, John, if you’ve done saying 
good-bye-” 

John and Helen started apart with a guilty alacrity 
that made me smile, and Helen withdrew to her own 
room as soon as the Erlstons hud gopc. I w’ondcrcd 
if she had seen, as I had, the Seymours’ carriage 
coming down the street. 

Louisa was alone in it, muffled in elegant furs, but 
looking a little pinched and cold. She had the 
delicate sensitive skin that seems to need almost a 
hot-house atmosphere, and shrivelled up in cold 
weather like a tropical plant. 

“ It is quite a treat to find you alone,” she said, as 
she came in, and offered me her icy cheek. 


I dislike excessively having a cheek offered me by 
way of a kiss, and as 1 did not respond to the artificial 
courtesy except by a return offer of my own, we ended 
by rubbing cheeks in frigid gravity. Why would Louisa 
always profess a little more affection than she felt? 
Why had she expressed pleasure at finding me alone ? 
1 did not think my society had any particular charm 
for her, and certainly wc had no secrets to discuss. 
Our conversation, as we sat and chatted while Louisa 
ih.iwcd herself over the tiro, was of the most exoteric 
character, and she looked quite relieved when Ralph 
came in and interrupted it. 

She had no particular liking for Ralph, I was sure, 
and, indeed, went as near disliking him as was possible 
to a girl who regarded every man with unlimited and 
universal favour, but he might have been excused 
for supposing that she liked him very much indeed. 
But with all my annoyance at her little afi'ectations 
and transparent insincerities, I felt sorry for her. 
She looked pale and anxious, and in her gaiety vas 
the note of unreality that had struck me on the night 
of the concert. 

“Where is Helen?” inquired Ralph; and I saw 
Louisa wince and change colour at her name. She 
had been at Fentonbury on the nomination day, and 
could hardly have failed to see Helen in Ladj- 
Erlston’s train, and it could not have been a pleasant 
sight to her. If she had been building hopes on that 
long flirtation with John, that had apparently liatl 
as little depth on one side as on the other, she must 
by this time have learnt their futility. Whatever her 
feeling was, she carried it off airily enough. 

“Yes, where is Miss Kivcis?” she echoed. “I am 
longing to see her. But tell me first, please, will it 
be premature to offer my congratulations ? ” 

She looked artlessly from me to Ralph, and I left 
Ralph to answer. 

“Congratulations? On wh.il?” he asked sharply, 
with the sudden imtabilily 1 had noticed so olten 
lately. 

“ Then I /nn’i' been premature. But I heard it so 
often yesterday, I thought it must be true.” 

“ What must ? ” said Ralph, and his voice sounded 
startled and stem. 

“It is all over Fentonbury that your cousin is en¬ 
gaged to John. Is it not true ?” 

“No! Who dares to say—to dream of such a 
thing?” demanded Ralph, looking from one to the 
other with a pale, disturbed face. “ Alice, is it you ? ” 

“ All the neighbourhood is talking of it,” said 
Louisa. “ I heard it a dozen times in Fentonbury 
yesterday, and three people have told me since I came 
into Wesirca this morning. They say-” 

“ They say ! ” cried Ralph disdainfally. “ I should 
be sorry to believe the omnipotent ‘they.’ Don’t you 
know what Fentonbury gossip is by this time, Louisa? 
And Westrea is as bad. Ou are very seldom true, 
and I can certainly assure you that this one is not” 

“ If it were, you would be sure to have known,” said 
Louisa, evidently impressed by his decided tone. 

“ Undoubtedly ! Helen would not leave,us to hear 
it from a stranger. You will find it is a mistake.” 
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than myself, and was to ine almost one of the “ boys ” 
still. 

1 suppose all elder sisters have something of this 
feeling when it first dawns upon them that “ the boys ” 
are, or imagine themselves to be, in love. Kidcr sisters 
come to know, too, that it is more often au imagining 
than a reality—a pale auroral flush on the morning 
sky, not the sun in his strength, with power beneftceni 
or malign, to illumine, or to destroy. Walter had, on an 
average, a new divinity every month, and even Herbert 
had been found impressionable in divers c{uaner.s. It 
was only Ralph who had liitherio escaped, and now lie 
was to be no wiser than the others. 1 consoled iiiy- 
•self with reflecting tlial it was his first attack, and first 
love is proverbially flceiinj.’. 

“Just a fit of calf-love, .Master Ralph,'’ I sohloijuised ; 
and that is what every one has to go tlirough.” 

Then I fisll a-wondering why that uncomplimentary 
opitbet should be applied chiefly, if not entirely’, to the 
first love of boys. Arc not their sisters just as foolish.’ 
And arc not their first fancies as lightly formed and 
as easily forgotten.’ 

Nay, I think not. A slightly formed, pcihaps, or 
■even more so, in a girl's less active life; as foolish, 
and often more so a hundredfold; but /wt as easily 
foigottcn. The boy lias his young dream, and wakes 
from it, and goes his way into the world and forgets 
that it ever visited him ; but does a woman ever quite 
forget ? Her dream may have passed as utterly, the 
bright illusion she called Love may have died as truly 
as her brother's; but she knows where its grave is 
made, and drops her secret tears upon it, and is tender 
■of its memory to the end of her days. 

I was glad to think it was difllrent with men; and 
even while I sorrowed over the sorrow 1 foiesaw for 
Ralph, I told myself it would probably neilher be very 
keen nor very lasting—and did him injustice, ns my 
heart knows 1 had done many a lime before, and 
have done many a time since. 

Only one person ever quite understood or appreci- 
.ated Ruijjii, and she -well, she brought him more 
sorrow than all the rest. 

CHAPTER I HE EIGHTH. 

WISDOM I.V nKuVI'.KIIS. 

" Patch grief willi jiroverU. SiiaK'.i’BAKK 
Ji had been arranged, at Lady Erlston’s earnest 
■entreaty, that Helen and 1 should remain at the Hall 
for a week after the fete ; but it was not to be. 

The night before the loie we were all silting together 
in the cosy drawing-room that my moilier always con¬ 
trived to make so essentially a family room—the boys 
reading, Ralph playing his nightly game of tiraughts 
with my mother, and Helen .ind I busy altering a 
wreatli to be worn at Erlsttni to-morrow. It was one 
Lady Lrlston had sent to Helen, and which accord¬ 
ingly she felt bound (o wear; but it must bo confessed 
it was not becoming to her. 

The dear old lady had, I believe, thought only of the 
seiuiment of the matter when she chose ih.nt girlish 
£ailand of pale blue forget-me-nots, the last things in 


the world to suit Helen’s dark face. Poor Helen 
turned it round and round in comical vexation. 

“ 1 shall look .IS yellow and as flat as a guinc.!, 
shan't I, Alice 

Before I could answer, a loud knock at the front 
door startled us into silence. Visitors after dusk were 
such a rarity, and visitors were surely heralded by a 
knock like (his—so sharp and vigorous that it made 
us all turn in startled expectation to the door. 

The next moment it unclosed, and, to our great 
astonishment, gave entrance to Uncle Rivers. 

'• I thought j should lake you by surprise,” he said, 
smiling with his usual careless case at the circle of 
astonished faces. 

Then he went and kissed my mother, nodded to 
Helen, and shook hands with the rest of us. 

1 thought he might have kissed his daughter too, 
but he contented himself with that good-humoured 
nod, and she did not seem to expect anything else. 
Others did, I am sure. 1 know by Ralph’s impatient 
frown that he shared my indignation. 

“ But what has brought you so suddenly, Francis?’’ 
asked my mollicr, when we iiud all settled down a 
little. ‘‘ You haven't come for Helen, I hope ? ” 

“ Well, yes, 1 have.” 

A chorus of regret and expostulation stopped him, 
but when we had all done, he said again— 

“Yes, 1 have come for Helen. 1 think she has 
been away from home long enough—ch, Helen ? 
Isn’t it time you were back? Think of all the 
brokcn-he.irted admirers who inflict their woes upon 
me in your absence. ’I’on my life, I must give you 
to one of them soon, if it’s only to quiet the rest.” 

“ Wliat nonsense, papa ! ” was all the answer Helen 
vouchsafed ; but she looked anxious and uneasy, and 
.spoke little all the evening. 

I thought I could guess something of the dis¬ 
appointment this summons home was to her. There 
could be no week at Eilslun now. Indeed, Uncle 
Rivers announced his intention of taking Helen away 
the next day, and was deaf to all our attempts to 
persuade him to remain over the F'tc ; and for all his 
easy, good-humoured nuniicrs, no one could be more 
determined when he pleased. 

“ Wliai is Helen to the Erlslons, or what are the 
Elisions to her?’’ he demanded, in answer to my 
mother’s eager pleading. . 

No one found it easy to answet; unless Helen’s 
bUisltes sjKike for her against her will—as 1 think 
they did. 

My uncle looked sharply from one to the other, and 
smiled. Then he look up Helen’s wreath. 

“Js this yours, my dear? Blue! •! thought 
brunetfes favoured yellow? And for j'ou blue is not 
only unbecoming, but slightly inapptupnatc. I was 
surprised to hear of your wearing it at a time when it 
was peculiarly liable to be misunderstood, and to hurt 
an old friend’s feelings.” 

Helen’s lip curled, and s'ne looked as if she dis¬ 
dained to reply to this public rebuke; but the hand 
that took the wieath her father returned to her 
trembled visibly. 
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Uncle Rivers looked ai her with a sarcastic smile, 
but he said nnilitn;' further, and after supper he and 
my mother adjourned to the library. Helen returned 
to her wreath, arranging and re arranging it with tender 
caressing touches, and Ralph sat scowling moodily 
into the lire. 

, “behold the natural bent of the female luindl” 
said Walter; and Helen, rousing up, retorted gaily. 
She had no mind. 1 think, to have her sorrow seen. 
Hut / knew well enough how forced all the laughter 
and nonsense was, and was glad when my mother 
and uncle came in, and general good-nights followed. 

Stay a little,’’ said my mollicr to me ; “ I want to 
sjieak to you.” 

Uncle Rivers and the boys h.i(l already gone, and 
flelcn followed at once. 

“ What is it ? ” 1 asked, when we were alone. I 
could see she was greatly disturbed. 

“ What do you think has really brought your uncle 
down ? It has taken me so by surprise ! ” 

“ I suppose he thinks Helen is on dangerous ground. 
Mr. Lawley, 1 suspect, has been telling tales.’’ Then, 
as I saw her shake her head, ‘‘Isn’t il about Helen, 
'then ?” 

“ Why, no ; but of course, poor child, she had 
better go to him. Iiimgine it. Alice : your uncle has 
been asking me for money ! ” 

“For money?” 1 echoed. “Why, mother, 1 
thought he had four limes as niiirh as you.’’ 

“ He ought to have. There must have been dread¬ 
ful mismanagement, or worse,” said iiiy mother, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. " Hut he says it is 
all gone, every penny of it.” 

And he in such gon<l spirits ! ” I ejacul.ued. 

‘‘That is just his way. Nothing ever seems to 
sadden him. Hut he assures me that, except the 
money settled on Helen, and which, of course, neither 
he nor his creditors can touch, he has not a penny in 
the world.” 

“ Creditors ? Then he is in debt, 1 suppose ? ” 

'■ Yes, and heavily. It is that that brings him here. 
It seems that there is ^8,ooo he must pay off at once, 
•and if I can let him have that, he says it will make 
everything straight.” 

“ Hut can you spare it, and at a minute’.$ notice 

“ Not very well, of course. Hut,” said my mother, 
flushing up unt^r her pretty white hair, “ it is a debt 
of honour, Alice, so you see-” 

“ I see llul he has no business to ask you to pay 
Ins gambling debts.” I cried indignaiuiy. “And. in¬ 
deed. mother, 1 think you should not give him such 
a sum as that without consulting Ralph.” 

“ I said so, my dear, but your uncle would not hear 
of it. Of course, Ralph seems a boy to him, 1 dare 
say. And of course I could get it withom saying 
anything to Ralph. Mr. Peed, of Fentonbiiry. could 
manage that for me ; .and perhaps, on the whole, it is 
best to say nothing about it. Ralph might not tpiite 
understand.” 

1. at least, understood tlmt my mother intended to 
sacrifice .herself for her brother, and dreaded R-alph’s 
■censure if he knew of her intention. 


“ 1 don’t know what to do for the best,’’ she said, as 
women generally do when tliey have made up their 
minds to something that they leel is possibly not the 
best. “It would be very haid to refuse him if it 
would really pul him straighi; and it is not as if you 
were not all provided for, Anri he promises me faith- 
fully not to gaiiildc again. Think of his owing all 
that to one man, and a good deal more to an¬ 
other I ” 

*• Who arc the men' 

“ Thill IS the curious part. One i» a Lord Venables, 
whom I never remember to have heard of; but the 
other IS Mr. Lawley. He is a great friend of your 
uncle’s, it seems, and he has no doubt of being able 
to make an amicable arrangement with him. The 
/ 8 ,ooo is to pay Lord Venables.” 

“ Hut,” 1 said uneasily, “ how can he make an 
amicable arrangement with Mr. Lawley if Ins money 
is all gone, and he uses what he borrows of you to pay 
Lord Venables ?” 

My mother shook her head wearily. 

“ 1 don’t understand it, my dear. I only tell you 
what he said. Don’t say a word to poor Helen. If 
he makes il all right, perhaps she need never know. 
Good night, my dear. I must go into Fentonbury in 
the morning. It would never do to say no to Francis, 
my own dear brother, who used to look so pretty in 
his little velvet frocks. Poor Fninky ! ” 

So I went iip-siairs; and as 1 passed “poor 
Franky’s” door I heard a gay falsetto voice singing a 
lively song from a comic opera, and caught a glimpse of 
a figure in a crimson flowered dressing-gown leisurely 
tilling an immense meerschaum pipe. I was not sorry 
that the passage to my mother’s room lay in an 
opposite direction. 1 think tlic image of “Fr.anky" 
in his little velvet frocks was a pleasanter one to carry 
to her pillow than this that I took to mine. 

Helen stood over our bed-room lire with a per¬ 
plexed and agitated f.ice. 

“What is It, Alice?” she asked. “What has 
brought papa down so suddenly ? Do you know ? ” 

“ Yes,” 1 said ; “ but not from him. And i cannot 
tell you, dear. It was some private business with iny 
mother.'’ 

“It does not concern me, then," she .said, with a 
look of great relief. “ I was afraid-” 

Of what, she did not say; but I thought 1 could 
guess; and 1 did not think her fears unreasonable, 
What my mother had told me only increased iny own 
apprehensions. Was it not possible that something 
had brought matters to a crisis—perhaps the sight of 
Helen with her blue favour on—and that Uncle Rivers 
had come to fetch her home to receive Mi. Lawley’s 
suit? 

The more I thought of it the more probable it 
seemed, and for once in iiiy life I found myself plotting 
against constituted autluindcs. I s.ik1 nothing to 
Helen ; but I made up my inmd that she should not 
leave us without a farewell visit to Frlston Hall. Not 
to go and say good live to Lady Erlston, would be a 
want of courtesy not 'o be thought of; and wlicn John 
heard of this huniecl dep.irtiire well, «hen he did, 
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the resultant possibilities \^re not unpleasant to con* 
template. 

It was not a difficult matter to arrange, for my 
mother fell in with it readily, exclaiming with only too 
much eagerness, “ Of course, Alice, you are right. 
We should never be forgiven if we let Helen go away 
without saying good-bye there” 

“ Indeed! ” said my uncle, with an innocent air, 
that I think imposed on no one but my mother— 
** Why there more than anywhere else ?” 

** Oh, these arc very special friends, Francis," she 


houses. We were shown into the moming-roora, 
where Louisa Seymour, who was staying in the house 
** to help dear Lady Erlston," was busy over elegant 
decorations, and Lady Erlston and Grace soon came 
to us. 

They heard our errand with undisguised disappoint¬ 
ment and sorrow, and Lady Erlston begged hard to 
keep Helen “for this one night.” 

“ You don’t know what she is to us, Mr. Rivers,” 
she cried. “ We have come to look upon her as 
scarcely less our child than your own 1 ” 
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began—and stopped so short at a gesture from me, 
that I felt detected and guilty. 

My uncle wheeled round, with the smile I «’as learn¬ 
ing to dislike. 

“ I should be very sorry to be wanting in courtesy 
to any friend of yours, or of Helen’s,” he said. “ I 
will go with you and make their acquaintance, 
have plenty of time before the train goes." Then, 
turning to my mother, “You, of ocurse, my dear 
Hester, will come too ? ” 

But my mother excused herself, saying she bad busi¬ 
ness in Fentonbury, as indeed I knew too well; and my 
uncle accepted her excuses very readily, guessing or 
knowing what it was, and not caring, 1 fancy, to have 
it delay^ even for a day. 

Erlston Hall was in all the bustle of preparation 
that a festive gathering involves in all lut the largest 


But though my uncle was extremely courteous, he 
was also exti emely firm, and the dear old lady at last 
desisted, looking a little hurt, and angered too, 

“ We shall find Sir John in the drawing-room, and 
I should like Helen to sec the decorations," she said, 
drawing Helen’s arm through hers. “My son, I 
regret to say, is out. He has gone into Westrea ; but 
1 hope—yes, Helen, my dear, I think it most likely, 
he will be back before you go. Come, we will go and 
find Sir John, and take tiiis cruel father to him. He 
will be only less disappointed than John and 1.” 

She led the way with Helen, and my uncle followed 
with Miss Seymour. I do not know if he understood 
all Lady Erlston bad been saying. He was carrying 
on some lively badinage with Louisa, who, faute de 
mieur, received the attentions of this rather elderiy 
beau very graciously. As Grace and I brought up 
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the rear I saw my uncle and Louisa whispering quite 
confidentially, and then I was sure they both looked at 
Helen, and I wondered what they could have to say 
about her. 

Helen was quite unconscious of whisper or look. 
Her face was bent shyly at Lady ErUton's side, while 
that guileless mother bewailed her son’s absence and 
prophesied his return. 

“ Mamma has taken to match>making so late in 
life,” whispered Grace, smiling, “ that she shows her 
hand to every one.” 

“For shame !” I cried, not ill-plcascd though to 
have my tongue set free. “Where is the harm, I 
should like to know?” 

“ No harm, unless she frightens that sweet cousin 
of yours. Oh, Alice, we arc all so pleased about it!” 

“ Has John said anything, then?” 

“ Not directly. At least, not to me. The mother 
is in his confidence, I think. But what need is there 
for saying? His face, when he looks at her, is quite 
inough." 

Indeed I thought so, too. But I kept my thought^ 
to ntyself, for we were already at the door of the great 
drawing.room, only used on state occasions, and I 
saw, to my surprise, that its only tenants were Louisa 
Seymour and my Uncle Rivers. They did not sec us 
for a moment, being, as I saw with still more surprise, 
quite engrossed in conversation. 

When they became aware of our presence my uncle 
stopped short and looked, I thought, a little confused ; 
and I was quite sure that Louisa blushed. Could this 
insatiable flirt be improving the shining hour by the 
conquest of Uncle Rivers ? 

“Sir John is supposed to be in one of the con* 
servatories,” said Louisa, coming to us, “ and as Lady 
Erlston and Miss Rivers have gone to find him, Mr. 
Rivers has kindly taken care of me.’’ 

“ And very well he has been repaid,” said my uncle. 
“ If 1 was as good as Alice there, I should say that an 
over-ruling [’rovideiice had left us here to amuse each 
other.” 

If anything had been wanting to complete my bewil¬ 
derment, it was this incomprehensible speech of my 
uncle’s, and a little repressive frown by whu li Louisa 
betrayed her evident comprehension of it. Then Sir 
John came in, and his wife, with Helen still close a: her 
side; and my uncle soon discovered it was time to go. 

So my innocent little plot was a failure, for though 
1 had brought Helen to Erlston, we had not seen John. 
Sirjohn’s adieu was very kind andregretful; but Lady 
Erlston held Helen to her heart, and kissed her with 
tears in her kind old eyes. 

“God bless you, dear child—dear child,” 
cried the old lady, with tender meaning. “ It is h.ud 
to say good-bye, my dear; but it is only for a little 
while, I hope—only for a little while,” she repeated, 
in low caressing tones. 

Why did Louisa and my uncle look at each other 
and smile? Had they heard, and was it a smiling 
matter for either of them ? 

So we went our way, and my plot had failed. John 
had not appeared, and even the p<wr hope of meeting 
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him on our way back fell away as wc turned into the 
empty market-place and reached our own door. 

I went with my uncle and Helen to the .station after 
lunch, Ralph driving us all. Poor Ralph ! 1 think 
he had begun to see the uselessness of any hopes he 
had cherished. He sal ut our comfortable luncheon- 
table like the legendary spectre at a feast. 

Either the downfall of his hopes, or the mere fact of 
Helen’s departure, made him very grave and silent all 
the way, and at the station he saw something that 
made him graver and quieter than ever. Only certain 
trains stopped at Westrea, but this was one of them. 
There had been no need lo drive into Fentonbury, as 
the Fentonbury train would call at the bare, bleak 
little Westrea station, guileless of shelter from wind 
or weather, and offering a full view of Us one plat¬ 
form for lialf a mile of our level approach. Ralph 
looked, and his face grew dark. Some one was walk¬ 
ing up and down the narrow planking—a tall dark 
figure, outlined against the wide grey sky. For 
though my little plot had failed, John Erlston was on 
the platform waiting for us. 

He came to us as soon as we drove up, and two at 
least of our little party of four changed colour at the 
sight of him. 1 felt my own cheeks flush with excite¬ 
ment, but excitement alone never lent such a rosy 
light as flamed on my Cousin Helen’s. Uncle Rivers 
turned sharply to her and exclaimed, in an angry 
whisper— 

“Who is that ?” 

For answer I introduced Mr. Erlston, expressing at 
the same time my surprise that he did not recognise 
so old a friend of the family as was John. 

“Come at once. Helen; there is not a minute to 
spare,” he said, as he hurried away to get the tickets. 

Ralph flung the reins to the groom, and gave his 
arm to Helen with a stern resolute face, that under 
any other circumstances would have made me smile. 
But at my brother’s folly I could only sigh. 

Helen might rest her hand upon his arm, but 
at her other side walked John Erlston, with that 
unconscious air of possession that happy lovers wear 
even before their vows arc pletiged. 

There was no lime now for speech, for the train was 
already there. My uncle came back with the tickets, 
the porter opened the door, and Helen had to take 
her place in the carriage. 

And Ralph—poor, pale, determined Ralph—had 
had the last hand-clasp, and the last good-bye; but 
John, 1 knew, had had the last quivering smile, and 
the last glance from the soft, tearful eyes. My own 
were dim as 1 stowl on the platform lietween these 
two, divided between sympathy for the one and pity 
for the other. 

“ It has been like a dream,” said John, looking after 
the train that was already a faint line in the distance. 

“ It is impossible to believe she is really gone.” 

“How did you come here? Did you know?” I 
asked. 

“ I met Mrs. Hirst in Westrea, and she told me. 1 
had only just time M get iiere by taking the cut along 
the dyke-side." 
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“ Come, Alice ; are you going to stop here all <lay ?" 
said Ralph, with a roughness I did not resent, tor 
1 knew It covered a sore heart. 

“Alice will Come home with me,” said John. “As 
we have been defrauded of your cousin, it is all the 
more needful that she should not disappoint u.s. I told 
Mrs. Hirst 1 should take you buck with me, and she 
promised to send your caps.” 

1 did not wear caps ; but it pleased Mr. Erlsion to 
assume that I did, or else he used the word in a 
figurative sense to signify any feminine apparel. 

“ Lady Erlston will not expect me,” I said, hesi¬ 
tating. 

“ Was Lady Erlston ever anything but delighted to 
see you?” said John ; and J could not answer that, 
So I told Ralph to be sure the “ caps" were sent in 
time, and John and I turned into the fields that led to 
Erlston. 

We walked some lime in silence along the narrow 
frozen paths, l>ct« een meadows of crisp frozen grass 
that glittered in tlie sun. Hut if John did not speak 
for himself, his face spoke for him ; and I looked at 
that and was well content. At last he said— 

“ It is very good of you to conic. I wanted you 
particularly.” 

“So it appears,” 1 could not resist saying. “It 
isn’t everybody you could get to walk a mile witli 
you without vouchsafing them a word or look.” 

“Now, Dame Trot!” expostulated John. “You 
know how many things I have to think of.” 

“ 1 only gave you credit for thinking of r'lic,” said I, 
audacibusly, and with some 'ecret trepidation. Hut I 
had a reason for being Iwld. 

“Well, one then,” he admitted, smiling, so that 
I felt reassured and forgiven, But he said no more, 
looking away across the misty fields, with happy 
musing eyes. 

I was, however, determined that, before we reached 
Erlston Hall, more should be said. He should be 
warned, at least, that he was not Helen’s only suitor. 
He should know that my uncle favoured his rival’s 
suit. This it was the duty of his friend to tell him, 
and this Helen’s cousin miglil tell him without wrong¬ 
ing her delicacy or her pride. John's friend would 
gladly have said more, have hinted at what she 
believed this summons home to mean, and counselled 
him to uige his suit at once. Hut here Helen’s cousin 
must be dumb, unless John said something to unseal 
her lips. While I was meditating how to introduce 
the subject, John suddenly began it himself. 

“ 1 suppose Miss Rivers w.is as surpri.sed as any one 
at this sudden departure? She said nothing about it 
yesterday.” 

“She knew nothing about it y^esterday when you 
saw her. ^She only knew last night. My uncle came 
and took us all by surprise.” 

“You will miss her very much,” said John. 

*• W’e shall all miss her, John. Shall you be angry if 
I say, ‘You and I more than all’?” 

“I know the sagacity that hides in your eyes. It 
would be a waste of enei^y to be angry, even if 1 were 
inclined to.” 


“ Which you are not, I hope ?” 

“No—you only do me too much honour,'’ said Mr. 
Erlston, with a mock bow that might be either jest or 
earnest. 

“Now, John, do be serious. I want to say some¬ 
thing—to ask you something, if 1 may.” 

“Well ?’’ said John, stopping short and facing me ; 
•‘out with it 

Hut 1 found this proceeding so very disconcerting 
that I could only slammer out lamely— 

“ Oh, John, it isn’t curiosity, indeed ! But are you 
- do you -I mean, shall you— ?” and then 1 stopped 
helplessly, .ind fell myself colour to my hair. 

“Am 1 ? Do 1 ? Shall I ?” repeated John, laugh¬ 
ing. Then he stooped suddenly and kissed my brow. 

“ Yes, Alice ! I am—1 do—and 1 shall, all in good 
time. Hut why so anxious, little woman ? ” 

“ I have an old maid’s faith in old saws, I suppose.” 

“ Old saws ? Will you be good enough not to speak 
in riddles?” 

“In proverbs then. But you object to old saws as 
much as 1 do to modern instances.” 

“ For example?” 

“For example—merely for example, John—an old 
proverb says, ‘ 'I'hcre is no time like the present.’ ” 

“ And another, Alice, ‘ Most haste, least speed.’ ” 

“ And another, John, ‘ Time enough is always little 
enough.’ ” 

“ I seem to have heard one,’’ said Mr. Erlston re¬ 
flectively, “about doing something in haste and re¬ 
penting at leisure. Uh, I remember, it was about 
marrying, so it is quite foreign to our subject, you see." 

“Huite !” 1 agreed. “I’ll try and think of some¬ 
thing more appropri.ito. ‘ It is good to make hay 
while the sun shines,’ and ‘There’s many a slip be¬ 
tween the cup and the lip.’” 

John stood and looked at me attentively, but he only 
said— 

“ Couldn’t you think of another uliik- you are about 
it ? ” 

“Yes,” 1 said earnestly, “’There’s many a true 
word spoken in jest.’ ” 

“Very well, Dame Trot,” said John, “you've re¬ 
lieved your mind, I hope? Suppose we attend to the 
wants of the body now. We shall be at home in an¬ 
other minute, and 1 should recommend a little hot 
coffee.” 

Of course I held my peace, and meekly went with 
him up the drive to the house, wondering if I had done 
good or harm. But as he brought me the coflcc, he 
gave me a very reassuring smile. 

“ 1 have thought of two more proverbs, Alice. ‘A 
w(M d spoken in season, how good it is,' and ‘ A word to 
the wise is sufficient.’” 

I thought it was, and only smiled in return But I 
felt as sure as if he h.ad told me, that the post that left 
Erlston that afternoon would lake a letter from John 
Erlston to Helen Rivers. 

I do not think I was the only person who knew or 
guessed this, for when John was missing, as lie was 
the greater part of the afternoon, it was amusing to 
see how Lady Erlston fidgeted and Auttered, and 
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tried little transparent devices to keep us in the draw¬ 
ing-room. What anxious apologies she made—what 
weak excuses she invented to account for John’s ab¬ 
sence, which, after all, surely needed no accounting 
for! 

There were only Grace and me to whom to apologise, 
for Louisa was absent also. 

“Adorning herself for conquest already 1 whis¬ 
pered to Grace, raihcr maliciously; and had to retract 
the next instant, for Louisa came in, still in her morn¬ 
ing dress. 

“ 1 hope you iuve not wanted me, dear Lady Erls- 
ton ? 1 had some letters to write, so I went in the 
library to do them.” 

“In the library? But—isn’t John there?” stam¬ 
mered Lady Erlston. 

“Yes, but we didn't inteifcrc with each other,” said 
Louisa, with a curious smile. 

Her smiles had piudcd me all day, and never more 
than now. Some instinct told me that the destination 
and purpose of John’s letter were as little a secret to 
her as to myself, and yet she could smile ! 

“ It is time we were all da-ssing,” she said, glancing 
at the clock. “We must not let John’s fete be a 
failure, Lady Kilsion, just because ,\hss Kivers has 
gone away. 1 wonder she could go when you so much 
wished her to slay. I think slie could not have been 
very desirous to bo here hcrsell, or she would have in¬ 
sisted on Slaying.” 

“ We cannot blame her for acting like the dc.ir, good, 
dutiful child she is,” cried Lady Erlston warmly. “I 
am glad she knew her duly and did it, sorely us 1 miss 
her. A good daugliter makes a good-" 

She broke off just in nine, .uid then continued, a 
little stiffly, “If John and 1 do not tind fault with her, 
1 do not see that any one else need.” 

Lady Erlston swept oui of the room, and Grace and 
1 agreed it was tune to dress, and followed ; hut Louisa 
lingered, perhaps a little hurt at the lebukc. 

That, at least, was what I thought then. Afterwards 
—well, afterwards I icmcmbeied seveial little iiici- 


dents that did not strike me at the time, or only raised 
a passing wonder in my mind. I remembered that as 
I reached the top of the great well-staircase. I heard 
the library-door unclose, and leaning over the balus¬ 
ters 1 looked down into the hall. It wa.s only dimly 
lighted as yet, but 1 hud no difficulty in recognising 
John’s tall figure. He paused a moment at the table, 
no doubt to lay his letter on the silver salver where the 
letters were always laid ready for the post, and then 
came slowly up-stairs, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
i remembered that after John had turned into the cor¬ 
ridor where his own room lay, and 1 still leant over 
the balusters, musing pleasantly on the letter 1 had 
seen him place on the salver, some one moved out 
into the hall fiom the dniwing-room. It was Louisa, 
and 1 knew then that she must have been standing by 
the half-open drawing-room door. 

Had she been watching for John? I wondered. And 
if so, why did she let him pass on his way up-stairs ? 
It seemed as if J had once more done her injustice. 
Apparently she had only been wailing to place her 
own letters on the table, and as I saw her bending 
over it, a great pity filled my heart. For there lay the 
letter that must change any doubt as to John's inten¬ 
tions into all but absolute cenainty, and she could 
scarcely fail to see it. But if she saw it she gave no 
sign. 

She came up-stairs a moment later, with a candle 
in her hand. The light fell full on her face, and showed 
it plainly. There was neither pain nor despair, nor 
even depression in the fair countenance. The light 
that showed it so plainly, showed it gay and radiant 
and triumphaiu; and 1 felt utterly puzzled and at fault. 

All the evening she was m the gayest spirits, raUying 
us all on the depression we could not shake otT, and 
appropriating Jolins attentions with a cleverness that 
amused as much as it annoyed me. 

The letc was not a failure, and I was obliged to 
admit that it owed its success in a great measure to 
Louisa’s exertions. 

HNU 01. CHATTER Tilt BlOHIll. 



PAVEMENT 

'“’■^ERHAPS, of all the mongrel callings 
^ wliidi spring' into eMslence m cities, 
and illuslraie the high pressure of 
modern life, none is more incongruous 
than that of the pavement artist. \Vc 
should be no more likely to look for 
art on the fl.igstoncs than for a for¬ 
tune in the gutter ; but, as it seems, 
there is a by no means inconsider¬ 
able class M ho are busily engaged in 
gaining a living out of each of these 
avocations. In London the pavement 
artist is a very familiar personage. He lakes up 
his station at an early hour, generally at the same 
point, which is, of course, in the most conspicuous part 
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of a crowded ilioioiighfare, and seems to enjoy an en- 
vi.tble immunity from the operation of the stein edict 
by winch the Metropolitan Police regulate the traffic on 
the simple but effectual system of the pop-gun. The 
unkempt and generally “ seedy ” figure crouching over 
those hard flagstones, in an attitude at once undignified 
and uncomfortable, is suggestive of anything rather 
than prosperity. The long row tif works of art drawn 
in chalk on the pavement, which the next shower of 
rain will wash away, miglit not perhaps stand much 
chance with the Council of the Royal Academy, al. 
though they would doubtless he held to possess a very 
considerable amount of “.artistic mciit” by a British 
jury. The first characteristic that must strike any 
observer of these curious eccentricities vagabond 
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genius is their singular sameness.- Not only does the 
same artist repeat his praductions, with but scanty 
variation, day by day, but go where one will, the same 
“ subjects ” seem by some mysterious canon to call for 
treatment in chalk. Thus, whether it be in Marylebone 
or at Westminster, we can predict beforehand many 
of the scenes chosen for illustration. Sea-picccs, for 
example, are indispensable, and these afford plenty of 
scope for that vivid colouring which is so effective 
with a pavement background. What could be more 
striking than a vessel Ijec,aimed by night at sea, 
which is here always ‘‘so tlarkly, deeply, beauti¬ 
fully blue," while a sky of ominous blackness is 
broken by a very full moon, which casts a long 
line of glittering light across the rippling waves! 
Again, “ A Ship on Fire at Sea ” is a favourite 
subject, while “The Morning after the Storm” pre¬ 
sents great opportunities for effective rendering. 
But turning to the more homely efforts, we can dis¬ 
cern much shrewdness in the class of objects selected. 
A red herring, for instance, appeals powerfully to the 
imagination of a hungry artisan, and often produces 
the desired pence from pockets nut too well filled, 
but owned by persons who have a fellow-feeling for 
their hungry fellow-creatures. Again, various viands 
are more or less realistically depicted. A piece of sal¬ 
mon, a rasher of bacon, a cut orange, a bunch of grapes, 
a pineapple, and fruits innumerable, with, of course, a 


knife and fork, appeal forcibly to the imagination and 
the sympathies of those for whom landscape possesses 
no charm, indeed, so varied is the selection that the 
taste must be exacting indeed that does not here hnd 
something to please. 

But the obs.cr\’ant passer-by will notice that these 
rough pictures arc of very unequal merit. Here, for 
instance, may be seen one that clearly indicates a 
practised and educated hand. The perspective, if not 
faultless, will pass muster. The rules of foreground, 
background, and middle distance are fairly well ob¬ 
served. The colouring, if a little loud, is not without a 
certain merit Side by side wiih it, however, is a mere 
daub, which many a future artist who is still in the 
nui-sery could beat. In fact, it is often very apparent 
that two Imndicr.iftsmen have been at work. There is, 
indeed, little doubt that this calling is pursued on a 
much more extensive scale than is generally supposed. 
The “ artist" of the joint-stock company is, of course, 
easily able to visit several points in the course of a few 
hours, leaving each in chaige of an assistant or ap- 
prentice, who generally fills in the background, and 
does such supplementary pieces as he can. 

Such a conclusion, of course, does away with much 
of the romance which clings to the pavement artist. 
But if you come to think of it, it is at first sight not a 
little curious that the class should exist at all. It is in¬ 
credible that any educated man should ever descend to 
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such a depth in the social scale; and for ourselves, we 
can safely assert that we have never had any reason to 
believe that the ostensible pavement artists of London 
were the victims of fortune. They are for the most 
part illiterate and uneducated, and are socially only a 
few degrees removed from the hawker class. I’ossibly 
some of them would achieve a position of indepen¬ 
dence, if not fame, but for the accident of birth, and 
they are a standing protest against the want which 
exists of technical education. Granted opportunity, 
many of them might (io very well in some of those 
callings which require a sort of second-rate artistic 
ability, if they were not capable of higher things. 

There seems,however, to be considerable misappre¬ 
hension as to the profits of this and similar callings. 
It is not a little difficult to arrive at the true facts in 
this particular, but we have reason to believe that from 
five to ten shillings a day is not a high average at which 
to put the takings of a street gallery in fine weather. 
Doubtless the amount fluctuates; but it will generally 
be noticed that these men choose localities frequented 
by working men, and this is a wise discretion. The 
British workman is the most generous of men, and it 
is seldom that he will not find a spare “ copper ” or two 
to bestow upon those who cater for his amusement or 
appeal to his ready sympathy. Occasionally, too, and 
perhaps not unfrcquently, a small windfall, in the shape 


of a shilling carelessly thrown upon the pavement by a 
well-to-do passer-by. swells the day’s earnings. Of 
Course, in bad weather the artist has to seek other 
means of making a living. Thus, as he will himself 
tell you, he sometimes has a sale for pictures on card ; 
and here his artisan clients are good customers. Not 
too critical in their taste, many of them arc greatly 
attracted by the rich and gaudy colouring of one of 
these chalk drawings, and will gladly give a few shil¬ 
lings for a copy on card to hang up at home. Not the 
least amusing feature of this branch of the trade is that 
payment for these productions is based, not on the 
subject treated, but on the size. The usual charge 
for “ an arrangement” in red, green, and blue, 3 ft- hy 
ij ft., for instance, is two shillings and sixpence. 

This occupation is arduous and irksome enough to 
enlist some sympathy for those who follow it. It is, at 
the same lime, to be regretted that a calling of such a 
mendicant nature should be encouraged. Whether 
these nicn are engaged by others, who do not appear, 
or solicit alms on their own account is no great matter. 
But so far as they are concerned, it is hard to believe 
that if they were prepared to join the mighty army of 
regular toilers they could not earn a livelihood. As 
it is, they serve no useful or beneficent purpose, and 
it is to be feared that they receive a large amount of 
practical sympathy that might be better bestowed. 
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ALVESTON, Texas! 
There at least will 
be something of the 
wild W'esierii life of 
Hhich we have all 
read so much, and of 
which no hint is to 
bo found in New 
York, rijiladclphia, 
tn- any city I had as 
tel been in; somo- 
tliing that would re¬ 
mind inc that 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Notes” 
were not an exag. 
geratinn. 

I had been told by unprejudiced Americans that 
when those notes were written, they were but very 
sliglitly exaggerated, but that the manners described 
could only now be found in Western cities. This, of 
course, was not told to me by Western people. 

I had gone to Chicago and St. Louis, therefore, in 
full expectation of finding a .specimen of the Ameri¬ 
can, so familiar to our reading, who says, “ Wa’al, 
stranger,’’ who expectorates tobacco-juice in all direc¬ 
tions, as he sits, with feet above his head, in railway 
waiting-rooms and elsewhere, and would flourish a 
bowie-knife on small provocation. I was very anxious 
to see a bowie-knife; 1 had been several years in the 
couiTtry, and had not seen one yet. 

But 1 was doomed to disappointment. At the 
Chicago station I found just the same sort of crowd 
as I might have done in New York, or—except 
that the women were better dressed than in a 
similar London gathering -such as I might have 
seen at Paddington tr Victoria. Eager men in 
tweed business suits, well-cared-for women in hand¬ 
some travelling-dresses and linen dust-cloaks, and 
the usual sprinkling of the less well-to-do—Irish or 
German workmen, or shabby gentility out of employ 
—but no sign of tlie specimen 1 sought, and I was dis¬ 
contented that It was so. 

Chicago 1 found as near an imitation of modern 
Paris as circumstances would allow. There were, of 
course, Western men in alnnulance. keen, cheery, 
business men, of polite, gcni.il iminners; but their 
trousers were not tucked into Ihcir boots, and if they 
chewed tobacco they did it too discreet!) for the casual 
observer to be able to testify. 

Here we turned off from the due west course; we 
were bound for Texas, vi>i Memphis and Little Rock. 
Little Rock, Arkansas (pronounced Arkui.r’rif), pro¬ 
mised great things in the way of desperadoes, and 
expectation rose ^ain. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is a beautiful city, and of a 
mingled Western and Southern character; here the 


business seemed more languidly carried on, and here, 
loo, one began to meet datk, Spanish-looking men, 
whose faces needed only to emerge from a red shirt, 
and whose extremities, instead of being chid in cool 
linen trousers and easy cool boots of soft leather, to 
have been adorned with “ butternut ’’ pants thrust into 
high [>oois, to realise somewhat the ideal of handsome 
despennloes. 

The journey from Memphis to Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas, is of the most uninteresting kind. Every 
now and again, that is to say at intervals of some 
hours, one comes on a village; and the centre of 
the village, answering pcihaps to our market-place, 
seems genci.illy round the station; the general shop 
is close to it: the “real estate” agents’ and whatever 
other commercial business the village may have— 
though often the general store comprises all—are 
grouped round the depot. 

To this spot, also, in the cotton country, negroes 
come with a few bales of cotton, which they arc 
probably going to send to some common centre. The 
most lazy, and evidently the most comfortable, people 
now-a-days arc the negroes ; and if servitude and ill- 
usage leave their impress on a race as wc arc told, 
then it is difticiilt to believe that the wrongs of the 
negro have ever caused liiin much pain. 

Little Rock I found to be, outwardly at least, as 
proper and respectable as any other city 1 had seen, 
although a lady living in the city assured me that it 
was a very rougit place; but in the few hours we 
stayed there I saw no signs of its roughness. M’e 
reached the city at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
everything seemed silent and dark in the main street, 
and the waiters at the hotel were very much surprised 
that we could need to do anything but go to bed at 
that late hour. This bespoke a state of good inortils 
I thought, and next morning the prosy c|uictudt‘ of the 
streets seemed to confirm the idea, and after a few 
hours for rest wc were fH route for Texas. 

But while Iwiking out for the crude specimens of 
American humanity, in this two thousand and some 
odd miles we had come, 1 had ooserved one thing 
parlicul.irly : we had stopped at mere villages—settle¬ 
ments a “ hundred miles from a lemon,” it would seem 
- but I h.xd seen no genuine rustics at the stations. I 
have since learnt that there is no rusticity in America. 
Fashion-books and plates and the dissemination of 
newspapers may account for this; but the fact is 
that every one looks more or less “cityfied.” The 
farmer might be a hatter or a storekeeper, for all that 
there is in his .appearance to indicate his calling, and 
tlic women arc dressed as nearly like the fashion- 
plates as their own ingenuity will permit. The vil¬ 
lage* store contains, with its groceries and dry goods 
(drapery), the latest Paris cut.paper fashions, with 
“ full directions.” so that American country girls art 
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not dependent on a rare visit to a city, or a glimpse 
of gentry visiting the village, fur a knowledge of the 
changes in dress. 

Now, of course, we were to sec “Texan rangers," 
“cowboys,”and “ranchers.” After all, we had come 
through very civilised parts hitherto ; Texas must be 
the place to see “ characters.” 

At last wc reached Houston, Te.\as, having come 
nearly three thousand five hundred miles from New 
York. The sight of Houston (pronounced Heusto>i\ 
so green, so tropical-looking, and its streets so clean, 
was relreshmcnt and rest. Here the umbrella-trees 
sliadcd the streets, the tea-berry tree, and huge 
orange-trees, loaded with golden fruit; oleanders, as 
t.ill as the houses, made me forget for a motncnl that 
1 was expecting something very different. The daily 
life here seemed to be provokingly like a tropical 
Chicago: the new houses were budt on the same 
plan, with a little more piazza (or galleries, as they are 
termed in the South) outside. The aspect of the place 
was redeemed from ullcr common-place only by the 
horses. Yes,the horses were decidedly different from any 
wc had seen elsewhere; they were spiriied little mus¬ 
tangs. The “ horse-cars ” were diawn by mules, but for 
most other purposes the mustangs seemed in general 
use ; and every man apficared to ride; and when one 
secs a tall man wearing a long linen coat in a Mcxic.in 
saddle on one of these little animals, the effect is cer¬ 
tainly not at all common-place ; and when I had seen 
several gravely ambling along to or from business in 
this w.ay, 1 felt at last that i was far away from New 
York and all imitations of It. 

A Ixiyou runs between Houston and Galveston ; and 
on this narrow, winding, sluggish water ply steamers 
which seem huge in comparison with the bayoa As a 
matter of fact, they are almost as wide as the water; 
and during our journey the deck was ir.ary times 
brushed by the tree.s on either side. In several parts 
the course of the bayou is so winding th.at the steamer 
can only be nianoruvred by tacking from bank to hank, 
a man being on the look-out with a pole which he 
plants on the bank to prevent “bumping.” 

At the first sight of Galveston Bay I gave up all 
hope of “Texan rangers,” and other heroes. The 
masts of shipping in the harbour ; the pros.iic business 
aspect of the quays, on which were great bales of hides 
and cotton, waiting for shipment; busy men going to 
and fro; the prosperous warehouses aiound- all this 
was not suggestive of the kind of things one as.sociatcs 
with that “ last jumping-off place’’—Texas. 

Galveston is, like New York, an island city ; but, 
unlike the latter, it has no elevation. At no point, I 
believe, is it more than twelve feet above the sea ; and 
that part is facetiously called “ the hill.” It is re.'iHy 
very little more than a sand-bar. Its streets are ankle- 
deep in silvery sand, except the businc.ss streets, and 
those occupied by the wealthy, where, as in most 
American cities of later growth, wooden pavements 
are laid down. 

In this semi-tropic city the only trees that grow 
frccl)’ are the fragrant oleander, which is almost the 
only siiade-trcc, and grows to a great height, and the 


orange, many houses being almost entirely concealed 
by these two trees. I’rub.ibly the salt sand —which is 
the only natural soil—prevents the healthy growth of 
others; but it certainly seems to agree with these, for 
nowilierc else have 1 ever seen orange-trees growi to 
such great size. 

Although Galveston may be termed a beautiful city 
by reason of its handsiune houses and oleander-sluded 
streets, it has only one natural claim to beauty, and 
that is its magnificent beach of hard, firm sand, along 
which one can drive for thirty miles ; the tepid waters 
of the Gulf just breaking on the beach with a gentle 
lappini; sound. 

The climate of Galveston is, of course, almost 
tropical; in winter it has a balmy temperature of about 
seventy-five degrees, except during a “ norther.” 
These come very suddenly, the only premonition, 
so far as I could find out, being the roaring 
of the Gulf. The houses in the city are built to lie 
cool, and when a norther comes they arc ill-adapted 
to keep it out; and then, though the thermometer 
rarely goes down to freezing point, titc iionhei pos¬ 
sesses a certain marrow-searching quality of its own, 
not be equalled by any east wind I ever experienced. 

Now, as I have said, in Texas I did expect to find 
a rough life at last, something that should give colour 
to some of the stories I had heard and read; but 
instead 1 find the same liigh-pressure civilisation, the 
same Fans fashions, only more decidedly Parisian, 
and (juitc as new as on Broadway—for Galveston is 
only “across the Gulf” from New Orleans, that very 
centre of French life in America, whose women claim 
to be infinitely more French than the Parisians who 
only live in Paris -the same mansard-roofed houses, 
plus the galleries and the orange-trees, as in any city 
near New Yoik ; the same carriages, and receptions, 
and life altogether as in a Northern city, only less of 
it; but when 1 caw the carriages driving off in a long 
stre-mn, when the heal of the day was over, for the 
regular evening drive by the Gulf, it was difficult to 
re.ilise that 1 was between three and four thousand 
miles from New York, and about the same distance 
from London. 

And yet the hoiischolcl details of life do remind one 
that they run in a different groove, for one has to be up 
very early indeed to order one's dinner, lift butchers’, 
fish, and poulterers’ shops being all closed at eight in 
the morning,.and the principal hours for inaikcling arc 
from four to five. 

The pleasures of life in Galveston are its climate- 
for Us greatest summer heal is tempered by the wiiid.s 
which rise at regular intervals ih.tt may counted ui>on— 
its fine open sea, and m.agnificent beach. Its disagree¬ 
ables are more numerous. The worst, perhaps, is the 
plague of insects and reptiles, especially the former. 
Here the common little red ants become a dreaded 
scourge, swarming everywhere, devouring everything,, 
even choking the hie at times out of caged birds by 
forcing themselves into their be.aks by thousands ; and 
a piece of fruit or bread dropped on the ground, a few 
minutes after assumes the appearance of a small 
mound of red pepper. Still more disgusting, however^ 
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are tile hu"e cockroaches, which infest the houses by 
millions, their odoiir perceptible everywhere. 

The high price of living, the smallest coin in use five 
years ago (and I presume still) being a five-cent piece, 
makes life, except for the very wealthy, full of small 
privations, not of course of food, for work is plentiful, 
and crops coming from four to six times a year makes 
everything grown on the spot cheap; but clothing, 
furniture, groceries, are very costly, and servants not 
only very highly paid, but difficult to get; therefore to 
the refined, to whom some of the luxuries of life have 
become necessaries, life in Texas is hard. 

Being asked by a Texan what I thought of Texas, 
I spoke of the impression I had had tliat here at last 
I should find something of the rough life 1 had heard 
of. He laughed heartily. 

“Ah,” he said, “you must go a few hundred miles 
further; on the frontier you would see plenty of it, and 


even nearer than that; they are a pretty rough lot 
about Dallas and Marshall, and if you were a man you 
might see some samples of it here. You see, j/oit 
don’t go into the saloons and low places where the 
real rowdy life exists.” 

But that was just the point I had been led to sup¬ 
pose that in the West, and especially the South-West, 
rowdyism was nunpant, that bowie-knives were as 
common as penknives, derringers openly worn in the 
streets; and after nine months’ residence in Galveston 
I left it without having ever seen the terrible knife, and 
indeed 1 have never yet seen one anywhere, and know 
a great many American women just as ignorant At 
the same time I must confess that two or three times 
in the main street of Galveston I did see figures, men 
with faces so desperate and hard, who had evi¬ 
dently come from a distance, that 1 had some belief in 
the rowdyism existing “ nearer the frontier.” 



OUT OF PITY. 

BY LILUAS CAMPBELL fiAVlDSON, AUTHOR OF “ ONE SPRIG OF EDELWEISS,” 
“ FAINT HEART NE’ER WON FAIR LADY," ETC. 


jHE was just seventeen: the very youngest 
little bride that any one remembered 
ever coming to reign at Arnwood 
Towers: tite sweetest, daintiest little 
Lady Fielding that the county had 
ever welcomed. 

To herself it was all like a dream, 
it had come so fast: it seemed as if 
' all her life had lived itself in those six 
months; the leaving her English school, and going 
out to her father’s plantation in Ceylon, so proud 
to be his housekeeper and companion ; the strange 
brief life on the up-country coffee estate. Then the 
young English stranger who passed through Lindoola, 
in bis rather vague wanderings for adventure’s sake, 
and who was received and entertained at Holme Har- 
court with the delightful open-handed hospitality of 
the colonies. 

And then the awful night when the sudden ter¬ 
rible stroke of cholera left her fatherless, and life 
$eemed one great black void; and the chaplain’s 
wife had been good to her, and kept her from dying 
in despair; and Sir Harry Fielding had been still 
more good ; and then—and then—she was resting her 
{K}or little orphaned head on a heart that was kind 
and true as her own father's, and a strong arm was 
close round her slender waist, and the voice she liked 
alone to hear of all the voices around her, was telling 
her she should never know another sorrow he could 
guard her from. He seemed the only real thing in all 
that dream-time: the sad past, and the present that 
■was so happy, but just as unlike reality. Was it really 
herself, simple little Nesta Harcoiirt, that people were 
fussing over and petting and welcoming home as if 
she had been a royal princess ? 

Perhaps it was as well she could not realise it, or her 


head might have been turned. Why, had not the 
whole week Harry and she were spending with his 
sister, Mrs. Mostyn, to present Nesta to the country¬ 
side, been one round of festivities, of which she was 
the queen ? This evening they had all driven to a grand 
concert in the county town, to hear a famous singer; 
and Nesta, in her wonderful golden satin gown, rich 
with embroidery and lacc, with her eyes outshining 
the diamonds on her white neck, and her cheek flushed 
with its pretty shy pink, had been an attraction only 
second to the queen of song herself She felt u .ittle 
weary wiih the excitement and the happiness, now that 
they had reached home and were having 'supper in 
the great hall, for the concert had forced them to dine 
rather earlier than usual 

The house was crowded with guests, and they were 
all vehemently declaring that the night was hardly 
begun yet, and they meant to finish it with a few 
games. The furniture in the blue drawing-room was 
being hastily moved, and Nesta’s heart sank at the 
thought of further exertion : her head ached and she 
was worn ouL She would slip away quietly to bed, 
and leave Harry to make her excuses to Eleanor. 
Where was Harry, by the way? She had not seen 
him since they sat down to supper, and he and that 
beautiful Miss Trafibrd were talking in the door-way. 
A hasty search through the nearest rooms had no re¬ 
sult, and Nesta stopped by an open door to glance in 
at the half-cleared drawing-room. 

Two portly dowagers were deep in conversation, 
their heads bent together behind their fans: but their 
voices rose above the music Eleanor was playing, and 
Nesta could not help hearing what they said. 

“ Gladys Trafford ; yes, indeed! ” cried the black 
velvet gown to the purple brocade. “A very, very old 
love affair that, my dear. He and she wfere perfectly 
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inseparable, and a most suitable match it would have 
been. The two oldest families in the county; his 
equal in position and fortune: Lord Stourbridge’s 
estates arc next his, you know, and Gladys is heiress 
to a great part.” 

What made Nesta’s heart give such a leap, and her 
feet feel spell-bound to the spot where she stood ? 
Amwood Towerswas the only place near the Traffords. 
It was as if her whole being were strained to hear the 


them when the father died. She was left quite friend¬ 
less and destitute, and he married her out of pity. He 
was always a quixotic goose, Harry Fielding.” 

The spell was off now ; and Nesra, white as death, 
was hurrying up the stairs to her room. There was a 
little sofa in a sheltered nook in the corridor, and there 
sat Hairy—the missing Harry—and the woman he 
should have married. 

Nesta sped past, but as she fled, she saw Harry 
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rest; she never thought of eaves-dropping, poor child; 
it was life-and-death work to her. 

“ And why didn’t it come about ? ” asked the purple 
brocade. 

“ Heaven knows ! A lovers’ tifT, I suppose, or some 
such rubbish. It’s a thousand pities ! a Lady Field¬ 
ing has always been at the head of the county society, 
and Gladys Traflford is just made for the position, 
with her Iwauty and cleverness and talents. She lias 
always been immensely popular.” 

“ And who is the girl he has married ? She seems a 
nice little thing enough.” 

“ Oh, a harmless sort of creature: pink-iind-white 
prettiness, nothing more. She was a planter’s daughter 
m Ceylon, or somewhere ; and he was staying with 
448 ' 


bend his head to kiss the beautiful hand he w.is hold¬ 
ing, and she heard his low murmur— 

“ If I had only known, years ago, things might have 
been so dilTcrent!” 

On, on, till her owti door closed behind her, and 
she gazed wildly round at the pretty ornaments that 
strewed her bower, as if she had never seen thorn be¬ 
fore. She flung the diamonds from her throat and 
wiists as if they hurt her : and sunk into .\rhiiir beside 
the quaint old clmny table, leaning her head, with its 
tangle of crisp brown hair, down on her folded arms. 
She did not shed a tear, but tier lirain seemed on fire. 

Beside her stood the tall vase of rushes that Harry 
and she had gaihereil from the lake only yesterday. 
Wasn’t it a hundred y ears ago ? 
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“ I* ever another sorrow he could guar<J her from ? ’’ 
Well, it was true ; he couldn’t help this; it wasn’t his 
fault, he had meant to do right, he had married her 
“out of pity” when he loved another woman. It must 
be her own fault, not his; yes, because slie was pink- 
and-white, and nothing more; and she was not tall 
.and stately and talented; and she ought to have 
known pity wasn’t love, only it had seemed so like it! 

“If he had known years ago, things might have 
been so differcntl” Might theynot still? What if she 
were to go away that very night, .and never trouble 
him again ? She had not a friend in the world except 
her old Brighton school-mistress ; site would go to her 
and beg her to take her in, and let her teach the little 
children. And perhaps she might die soon ; and 
Harry could be happy with the woman he had always 
loved. Nesta felt as if death wouldn't be long in 
coming, she felt so ill now. 

She got up to fetch a time-table. Yes, the mail 
train passed through Middichainp’on at one o’clock ; 
it was only twelve now, and though she couldn’t very 
well understand the puzzling figures, she thought it 
must stop at the little station just the other side of the 
park. 

She drew her blotting-book to her, and began to 
write fast. A big tear or two splashed down on the 
paper, but she wiped them patiently away ; it must be 
clear, that Harry might read it. 

“ They say you only married me from pity,” she 
wrote; “ 1 might have guessed it, my darling, but you 
were so good to me that I never, never did. I can’t 
make you free again ; but it is better for us never to 
see each other any more, and perhaps I may die, and 
you can go back to t'le woman they say you have 
always loved. I saw you just now. when you kissed 
her hand, and said things might have been so different 
if you had only known years ago. Yes, they would 
have been different for us all. God bless you, my 
poor, good boy ! you were not to blame.*’ 

She paused and looked up. 

“What shall 1 sign it?” she said; “1 am not his 
wife any more, for only love really makes a marriage.” 

Her eye fell on her little wedding-ring, its brightness 
scarcely tarnished yet. Site stooped and pressed her 
lips to it, gently, solemnly. 

“ Oil, Harry, my Harry! ” she whispered, “ if it had 
only been love, not pity ! ” 

She rose, and slipped off the golden satin gown, 
and put on a dark warm dress instead. 

“I must even go away from him in the things he 
gave me,” she said, as she f.istened her long fur cloak 
with Its silver clasps. “1 haven’t a single gown that 
■was mine before I knew him. He liiis even dressed 
me out of charity. His pity has been mote generous 
than other people’s love.” 

.She opened the French window in her dressing-room 
and stepped out on the balcony, whence a flight of 
steps led down to the terrace below. She glanced 
back at the pretty room, with its Japanese cabinets, 
and blue-and-white china, and the ebony table where 
the letter to Harry lay, with the light full upon it, so 
that he could not miss it. Then she shut the case¬ 


ment sharply behind her, and resolutely turned 
away. 

’I'ije moon was bright with a fitful brightness—now 
almost as light as day, now hidden behind hurrying 
clouds—and it was bitterly cold. Ilestadrew her cloak 
tighter round licr, and tried to walk fast, but she was 
desperately weary, and could only stumble along. 
Somehow the way to the little gate had never seemed 
so incomprehensibly long. Surely she could not have 
missed her way? The moon and the clouds were 
playing such pranks that one could not be sure, and 
her heart had been too full to notice all the turns. It 
was as black as Erebus now ; a darkness that might 
be felt Nesta took a few steps forward, then stopped 
short, by some mysterious instinct, just as the moon 
shone out clc.»r and bright once more, its golden 
sparkle reflected as by a thousand broken mirrors in 
the waters of the lake which slumbered at her feet. A 
strange sliarj) pain shot tiiroiigh her heart, as she saw 
the very ruslies Harry and she had been gathering 
yesterday. Yesteiday? A thousand years ago ; when 
she was happy. 

A wild thought flashed across her brain ; she had 
wished to die: would it not be better for I larry and for 
herself, yes, and for that other woman too, if she were 
lying under those cold smiling waters in a dreamless 
sleep ? It was only a moment, her soul was too white 
and too brave for more ; she recoiled with a start of 
horror; but, ah! the bank was worn and smooth; her 
little feet slipped on the edge; she threw out her 
hands to stop herself, but the frozen grass slid through 
her fingers ; there was one short sharp cry, and a pale 
sweet face lay still among the rushes in the silent 
moonlight. 

«••*«*•• 

It was dark and warm and deliciously restful when 
she knew anything again. .She heard Harry’s low 
voice before ever she opened her eyes; and felt his 
clasp of her band—Harry’s hand-clasp, there was no 
other like it any where—and thought it must be he.iveni, 
and was glad she had done with earth, since this was 
so much better. And so she slept again. 

And when next she woke, she knew that the clouds 
she seemed to lie on, clouds soft and billowy, were her 
own bed, nothing more ethereal; and she was aware 
it must be earth still, but fell it did nof matter since 
it could be so like heaven, for Harry’s voice and 
Harry’s band were there still; and she slept again, 
smiling gently. 

But the next time she woke the liand and voice were 
missing, and only Harry’s back was visible in the roc«n 
beyond, as she raised herself on her pillows. And as 
she rose, she caught sight of lierself in the long 
Psyche glass opposite, and started at the reflection. 
For all her tangle of brown liair was cut short, and 
there was no pink-and-white prcUiness now, only great 
(lark eyes, and a small white face. And as she fell 
back on her pillows, half from surprise and half from 
weakness, for she was very feeble, llie bells burst out 
clear and sweet and mystical, in a perfect carol of 
exultant joy. ' 
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“Christmas belis! is it Christmas ?” she said. 
•“Wliy, ii was November when 1 died!” 

.4nd as H.-irry turned and hurried to her side, she 
-smiled up at him, and asked again - 

“Chrisimas? is it really Christmas, Harry?” but he 
-only bent to catch her in his arms. 

She > icided lu his kisses; then suddenly she tried 
ti) push him from her. “ Harry, you must not you 
■must not!” she said. 

He saw the troubled look in her eyC-S and knew that 
memory was coming back. 

“ Ve.s, I inusl,’’ he Stiicl, “ my little darling, my bless¬ 
ing, my life' The doctor says 1 may tell you ail about 
it, for the worry will hurt you more ih.tn the talking ; 
and, oh ! how 1 have waited for this moment to come! 
It has been one long nightmare since the minute 1 
Jieard your scream, and ran n)> just in lime to see you 
sink.” 

“Then it was you who found me? Uh. Harry!” 

“Yes, you must hear it all. 1 came to your room 
live minutes after you must have left it, and there was 
the timc-l.ible open, and your bitle note, bless it!” 
-<jhal tcar-spoited bit of paper will never leave Harry 
Fielding’s heart while he lives), “and so 1 just set off 


for the station as hard as 1 could go. t had almost 
reached the park gale when that ci’y came off to the 
right—and 1 turned just in time.” 

His voice broke, and he bent his head down to hers. 

“ Nesta, it was all a he, a vile infamous lie, whoevw 
told il. Glad)'s Trafford and I were always dear old 
boy-and-girl friends, nothing more. I knew inycousin 
Wilfred loved her, and 1 always thought she had some¬ 
thing to do with his going to Australia, years ago. It 
was only that night she confessed to me that they had 
been engaged all tlicse years, and Wilfred was trying 
to make a fortune for her sake. 1 told her 1 would 
soon put all that right ; and then I scolded hci for 
never having told me before, when 1 could have saved 
them both all these weary years of waiting. Nesta!” 
—for her face was hidden, and she w.is sobbing softly 
you will not doubt me again ?’' 

“Never, never, never! not if you told me so your¬ 
self! Hut, Hairy,” in a whisper which scarcely 
reached his ear, “did you really marry me out of 
pily?” 

“Ves, my sweetheart the very sincerest pity for 
myself! ” 

.4nd Ncsla never asked any more questions. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 

I fll'I-i ilAT ON DRESS. IlV OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


E must prepare 
for spring 
chanj-es when 
March winds 
blow. The 
dress caterers 
have all their 
plans laid for 
the summer 
campaign, to 
'■ay nothing of 
•■pring; and 
Noltingh.un. 
I.yntis, C.alais. 
I-ccds, Man- 
c hesler, I’aris, 
.iml London 
have for 
months been 
busy, n<*t de¬ 
riding what is 
to be worn, 
but making 
materials which long ago they ordained wc were to 
wear. Occasionally Dame Fashion plays them false, 
and there is a demand for some one particular article 
which has not been reckoned for: narrow ribbon in 
lien of wide ; some special button or trimming which 
a pretty woman, or a political event, or some other 
ruler of faifhionablc destinies, brings unexpectedly to 
Rile foK. 


But even to those who arc behind the scenes it is 
not quite easy to lay down with any definite certainty 
what most of the world will wear. Next month it 
wilt be an easier t.tsk. Now 1 shall content myself 
with bringing to your notice a few broad outlines, and 
will fill in the picture next month. 

A great deal of pains has been bestowed of late years 
on that useful and inexpensive fabric, velveteen, and 
m.iny spring dresses arc being made of it. It is no 
economy to buy the cheaper kinds. It is to be had in 
all colours, delicate, durable,artistic, and useful It is 
best made up as a plain skirt, the tunic, or panier, or 
(Ir.ipcd polonaise over, and bordered with marabout 
bands of its own shade; it will for a long time look 
a handsome costume, easily mistakable for velvet 
There arc many rival kinds—Louis, the Lion, and 
others. Send for jiatlcrns of them all, and make your 
own selection on their merits. 

If you have an old discarded seal-skin by you, send 
il to be dyed there is a new process by which even 
very sh.ibby ones can be made to look like new—and 
then have it made up into a dolman cape. This ts 
cut up on either side, so as to give simulated sleeves, 
the slits being hidden by the arms. It is slipped on 
in a minute, and comes well below the waist; and this 
is exactly the shape into w'hich an old seal-skin can 
best be adapted. But to make il really look well it 
should be bordered with a fringe of tails, which, quite 
rntre nous, need not be sable, tliough made to re¬ 
semble it very closely. 

Waistcoats will remain more permanently in fashion 
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than the blouse bibs, wliich are apt to get untidy, and Really a boon this, for we all know how difficult it :5 
are wont, often enough, to give the appearance of a to hold the present style of habit-skirt up gracefully, 
pigeon's breast. Leather waistcoats arc a recent no- how it confines one’s movements in walking, and how 
velty ; coloured—yes, but still unmistakably leather, tiring a long walk is under such circumstances. The 
which might be part and parcel of your dining-room new skirt is a move in the right direction, dictated by 
chairs; still, having less wear and tear, not so apt to common sense, like the adoption of the low-crowned 
wear out. 1 have seen one or two dark claret silk and h.at instead of the high one. 

woollen dresses with leather waistcoats of the same The Accordion plaited skirts, which have been sent 
colour, closely fastened with leather buttons. Surely over to England from Paris, and there newly named 
there are few materials which have not to play their and warmly welcomed, will no doubt become cheaper, 
part in dress—glass, paper, fish-scales, fish-skin; an but at present, though somewhat costly, they save all 
embargo is now laid on all of them. the expense of trimming. Hy means of heat and a very 

A useful item in dress—the lace mitten made of well-planned plaiting machine, the material is set into 
piece-net puffed above the elbow—has been so much a series of kilt-plaits, which yield to every movement of 
approved of by those not possessed of very plump the wearer, returning always to their place. A panicr 
arms, or troubled with a feeling of chilliness, which is tunic above .and a bodice complete thp^ costume. 1 
apt to make itself specially felt in the arms, that a h.avc seen them in light cohturs worn for evening, and 

novelty is making its way, viz., a similar mitten, a in black and more durable colouring for morning, and 

mixture of soft silk and lacc, which often proves ex- they always won the warm approval of those who saw 
ceedingly becoming. them. They have all the soft beauty of ciape, and 

Every kind of ingenious contrivance is now brought add a special charm to the material, 
to bear on dress, and llierc is one that I am sure will The feminine mind is beginning to revolt against 
be appreciated by those who ride in the country— the long reign of unbecoming ugliness, which .an ill- 

the convertible habit-skirt, which, by a simple arrange- conceived idea of artistic beauty h.ad brought to the 

ment of cords, can on the instant be converted into front, and with a brighter tone of colouring many 
an ordinary skirl of convenient walking length, becoming additions to dress have found favour—such 


WOODS. 
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A rU.ASAN’I KNCOONTKK. 


AS a red fichu of velvet or plush lined with a faint I will now give you details of the new woollen goods 
straw tinge, and finished oJf with a small ruff. To be of the year, and tlie fashions in this class of material, 

well dressed now, it is necessary to bestow much Deiges arc being worn in the usual neutral lints, a 

attention on the throat—the present style of dress preference existing for reddish browns, greys, and 

leaves it exposed. Collars arc worn much higher, and smoke-colour, and there is a reduction in price this 

are finished off with narrow ll.it plaitings of lace, the year. The novelty is the shot beige, which presents a 

collar itself being often of fur, or boidered with fur, happy blending of such tints as browns and reds, blues 

•or covered with beading or embroidery. Close and and browns, in many varieties. Striped beiges make up 

wide-spreading ruffs are worn, and those in beads arc well, so do the invisible checks, in mixed colourings, 

strung on wire, so that they can be turned up and These arc quite new departures; hitherto plain beiges 

down at pleasure, and are far more becoming if only have been used. 

softened by a lace plaiting inside. Tweeds have often before appeared in checks, now 

nic most fashionable faji for the moment is a they have a mili: ground, which is new, and the fancy 

dried palm-leaf, covered with natural blooms. But tweeds are particularly happy in colouring. Itisearly 

from Nice hails a newer notion, viz., parasols com- as yet to say whether shots, checks, or stripes are to 

posed entirely of natural flowers, the stalks interwoven be most in favour, but all are sold. The so-called 

in the necessary framcwoi!., the inside lined with Union check is a solid check in spun silk of two 

silk. It is a pretty notion, but would seem to be colours; and, with the fancy striped spun silks, has 

specially ordained for the spending of money, for the merit of cheapness. 'I'he variety is endless, 

under the most favourable circumstances the flowers There is the solid check in mixed colours, and the 

will only last two days. check stripes; the equal sn ipes in two colours, such 

Shot silks are gaining favour and are likely to be as peacock and brown, the new peacock having a more 

worn, but plain velvets for best gowns arc most decided tinge of blue. Knickerbocker stripes arc 

decidedly the mode; and, as the shopmen say, “there perhaps the newest, the colour of this stripe Ixsing in 

is a decided feeling” for plain silks—that is, the good marked contrast to the rest, red on blue, or brownish 

durable poult de sole, yellow on grey, and so on. Plain grounds with check 
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stripes show as a favourite mixture yellow and brown ; 
occasionally the knickerbockcr itself is shot, and of 
two colours. 

Out 1 must describe to you a still jjrcatcr novelty, 
viz., the nun's veiling brocaded. Some have a silk 
brochd all over, some stripes with the brochd upon it. 
rhere is a great deal of difference in these brocades. 
Some are simply silk rough and upstanding, like 
Baden towelling, the colours interblended as in a 
Turkey carpet; others are more like a rough dam. 

Shot effects have found their way even to these 
stuffs, and, with coarser cords for weaving, they recall 
old tapestries. 

The tweeds with snow-fiaked stripes make up 
ad.nirably. So do the new liomc-spuiis with white 
brochds of large design, and in ejuaint patterns. 
Seiges also show the broclnS and brocades in white, 
very large and difficult to describe, but perhaps not so 
unlike anything we have seen before as the nun’s 
veiling with a darned brocade in vivid contrast to 
the ground, and like nothing so much as large boulder 
stones thrown upon it. 

The new Bastille cloth shows a pattern like the 
cortinual circles of a snail's shell, all over the ground 
and in bright colouring. There arc a large number of 
Hygienic cloths brought out this year, but I am not 
able to say why they are so called, unless it be on 
account of their lightness. They arc loosely woven, 
like nun's veiling, and are plain-colourcd and speckled. 
Hun’s cloths are also now printed in chintz paiterns, 
like cottons. Drap superb is a fine diagonal cloth. 
Chevron cloth owes its name to the herringbone 
weaving, llrap melange shows many well-blended 
mixtures of colours. The Arjnure cloths are mostly 
black. Crepe Japonais is sure to liave a great success 
as the season advances. It is a sort of crepe cloth, 
light and dressy-looking. soft, and falling into easy 
folds. It is to be had in a number of light colourings, 
plain and striped. The new cashmeres have been 
brought out with a rough surface. 

Though somewhat premature—for your English 
climate will not, 1 fear, permit you to adopt them 
yet—1 will give you just an inkling of what the season’s 
cottons arc Co be. 

Salines will be worn plain with spots, and double 
interlaced half-circles, as well as stripes and checks. 
The best class of cotton goods are very elabonite, 
the patterns lar^e and artistic. The newest have 
large detached flowers on light grounds, and distinct 
spots on spotted grounds, and on striped grounds. 

Plain “toile,” as they call it even in England, is 
printed with the same sort of patterns of many colours 
as the old-fashioned chintz. 

Bulgarian crCpes. plain and striped (some with flow¬ 
ered stripes), would seem to have come direct from the 
East, and will make up into charming summer dresses. 

Zephyrs are inatimerable in their varieties—fine 
and broad checks, broken checks, plaids, knicker- 
bocker stripes; the most notable having an eccentric 
but decidedly French mixture of colour in the large 
stripes- • grey, pink, blue, yellow, and black j and in 
some of these there is a plain ground, in some a check.' 


Muslinettes arc to be worn plain, striiwd, ainf 
flowered, in cream and dcru. 

Now let us turn to the illustrations, which are an aid 
in bringing more forcibly to practical use the curreni 
fashions 1 have described. The demi-toiletlc forming 
the initial to this chapter is exceedingly pretty when 
copied in the fashionable combination of red and 
black. The hair, be it noted, is arranged in loops and 
bows at the top of the head, and on the right side is a 
spray of red velvet flowers glittering with dew-drops, 
which may be cither diamonds or paste, according to 
the length of the wearer’s purse. The dress in ques¬ 
tion is red brocaded satin and black lace ; the gloves 
arc black SuMes, and the Mctiicis ruche of black lact 
is supported by invisible wires. 

The pretty group of children all wearing the most ap¬ 
proved styles of out-door costume next claim attention. 
Fine woollens arc the favourite materials for walking, 
frocks, whether cashmere, camel’s-hair, Chudclah, or 
summer serge ; tucks, parallel rows of braid, and plain 
Genoa vehel arc the accepted iri.nmings. Among 
the illustrations, there is a tuiqiioisc-blue cashmere 
frock with a ful' bib of dark green velvet, a band oi 
velvet braided with silver encircling the skirt. Another 
pretty example has a I’riiicessc coat of moss-green 
cloth trimmed with Titian red velvet. 

The young lady at the left side of the illustration 
wears a collar of the new frilling—wider at the back 
of the neck than at the throat which has been sjic- 
daily introduced to meet the requirements of the pre¬ 
sent fashion of wearing the hair turned up from the 
nape of the neck. The frillings arc sold by all milli¬ 
ners and drapers, in continuous lengths, and by the 
yard, but they can be cut into sizes of a cicsccni 
shape, which stand well up the back of the neck. 

Those mothers who object to woollen materi.iU. 
order frequently shot plushes and soft Ottoman silk? 
for their children’s costumes, but when such expense 
is incurred velvet will be found preferable to these 
more perishable fabrics. Three colours are in vogue 
for these rich costumes—moss-green, Titian red, and 
golden brown; and the ecru Irish guipure, with all 
the effect of embroidery, whether usctl as flat bands 
or flounces, forms an admirable trimming. The !ai'f.e 
square collar and deep cuffs should be of the sann- 
effective guipure. 

Long redingotes, stitched simply on the edges 
tailor fashion, arc much worn by school-girls. An 
example of this useful garment is worn by the last 
figure in our group of children. 

The demi-saison costumes, portrayed in the third 
engraving, likewise require description. The figure 
with a large buckle at the side is dressed in grey, thi- 
shade known as “elephant’s breath.” The material 
is Chuddah trimmed with velvet of a darker shade, 
and the bonnet matches. The second figure wears 
pale grey satin broche, with velvet of a dull shade of 
orange—a fashionable combination, pleasing to the 
eye when the correct shades are selected. The third 
figure is in copper-brown velvet and cashmere, with 
bib plastron of satin. The brown bonnet lias shaded 
yellow feathers curling over its Iwim. 
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AT A COLLEGE BREAKFAST-PARTY. 


XFORD life is like Free- 
mosonry. Let ihc 
outsider make what 
inquiries he will, he 
learns next to nothing 
about it till he is ini¬ 
tiated. ICverylhing 
that happens to a 
life' you'll? enler- 

1 ^* ■ ing tlie University 
comes as a surprise, 
'I and one of the ear¬ 
liest is his first break¬ 
fast-party. 

He has been “up” 
only a few days, and still feels a little restless and 
uneasy in his new independence, when, returning 
from an unprofitable lecture, to which he has been 
listening with all his ears as if it were an or.iclc, he 
finds upon his table a note from a senior acquaint¬ 
ance, which runs as follows :— 



" Dear Jones, 

Will you brtakfiwi with me o> 


111"- ?—Vourb truly, 
“T. Bhoww.” 


Jones replies that be will be delighted, little know¬ 
ing what a task awaits him. 

It has been observed that there is this much at least 
to be said for a University career; for three years of 
his life a man is certain of getting enough to cat. Be¬ 
fore ten o’clock on Thursday, Jones has felt the full 
force of this statement. 

He rises betimes, dresses with unusual care, and 
attends a somewhat chilly service in his College chapel, 
'fhere is yet half an hour to spare, which he spends in 
familiarising himself with the intricuie geography of 
the ancient city—for he has more than once suffered 
the humiliation of being directed to a College within 
a few yards of him. Luckily, St. Boniface is unmis¬ 
takable ; and, guided by the little golden flogs which 
glitter on the grey pinnacles of th.it noble tmver, he 
wends his way down Holywell and Longwall Streets— 
the cleanest and quaintest in the world—and arrives 
punctually at bis destination. 

“Mr. Brown’s rooms? Yes-sir! Garden quad 
number three two pair on the right.” 

Jones ij still too much of a boy to ask for more ex¬ 
plicit instruction; bis drowning Intellect clutches at 


the word “garden,’’and he makes for the first shrubs he 
sees. This lands him in the Warden’s private grounds, 
from which he is delivered by the merciful interposition 
of the College messenger who happens to be going 
round with the letter-bag. He is conducted ignomin- 
iously through the cloisters, too conscious of his fresh¬ 
ness to notice the sympathetically blushing creepers, 
the trim ivy, or the hideous gargoyles peeping down at 
the tortoises as they browse on the velvet turf below. 

At last he is safely piloted to his friend’s door, 
knocks, and enters a lofty wainscoted room. His host 
greets him curtly, and introduces him by name and 
College to three other “ men,’’ who are lounging in the 
window-scat, throwing down biscuits to the deer in the 
park. After a little encouragement Jones comments 
on the magnificence of the elm trees and the ample 
pro|)ortions of the room. 

“ Well,” says Brown, “ it ought to be a good sue, 
for it does double duty. Half an hour ago it was a 
bed-room, Look here.” And throwing open a door 
in the wainscot, lie discloses an iron tedstead, bath, 
washstand, and xoilct appamtus. 

While Jones is marvelling at the minute sp.v;e into 
which so many household goods may be stowed, three 
other guests arrive, and behind them appears the scout 
with an armful of hot plates which he deposits in the 
fender; a boy follows with lea, coffee, cocoa, and a 
tower of dry toast. 

Now, a wedding breakfast makes no pretence to be 
anything less than a lunch ; but the hour alone pro¬ 
claims a College breakfast to be really such, indepen¬ 
dently of the almost incredible fact that lunch and 
dinner are partaken of in the same day. Viewed in 
this light, the quantity of food brought to table on such 
occasions is simply appalling. 

The feast commences with two enormous dishes of 
whiting and soles. After the edge of appetite has been 
blunted on these trifles the serious business of the day 
begins. A couple of “spread eagles,” />., fowls 
squashed flat and embellished with mushrooms, face a 
mound of sausages enclosed in a rampart of mashed 
potatoes, and arc supported on either hand by a regi¬ 
ment of boiled eggs and a solid square of beefsteak. 
These are backed up by a reserve of omelettes sweet 
and savoury, anchovy toast—more graphically than 
elegantly known as “dirty toast”—and “squi5h"--a 
synonym for marmalade. Fish, flesh, and fowl, with all 
their appurtenances, having been discussed, in a few 
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minutes the room is filled with incense offered to the 
nymph Nicotina. 

by this time it is nearly eleven o’clock, and one or two 
of the party, before whom the b(»yey of examination 
looms at no great distance, have left fora lecture at 


It is simply not the time or place for intellectual talk ; 
everything tltat savours of the “shop” is tabooed. 

But what becomes of all (he superfluous food } 
There must be enough to feed a family.—Very true; 
and i( rfe/rr feed a family. That intact beefsteak, that 



some distant College. The rest sit smhking for awhile 
and then separate to walk off the effects of such a 
breakfast and prepare for lunch at one. 

But has there been no conveis.ition to justify this 
tremendous consumption of victuals.^—Conversation 
there has been, but of the most limited description ; 
all about “torpids,” “tubbing,” “scratch fours," and 
kindred topics possessing no interest whatever for the 
general public. 

Are the men, then, narrow-minded ?—By no means. 


scatheless regiment of eggs, those mountains of un. 
broken bread, all find their way to the same capacious 
basket which transports into the bosom of the scout’s 
family so many fraginents of Brown’s property, from 
the remnants of his daily lunch to the seven-shilling 
packet of wax-candlcs discreetly ordered the last week 
of term. 

So perishes the glory of this and all such festivals, 
under a system calculated to promote the immediate 
comfort of all concerned except poor pat^amilias. 
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THE FAMILY PARLIAMENT. 

(Thb RulRS op Debate will be found in our Deeembcr issue. The Editors duty will be to act as "Mr. Sfeaker;" 
coHsr-iuently, while preserving due order in the discussion, kt will not be held to endorse any opinions that may be expressed 
on either side, each debater being responsible for his awn viewsi] 

♦ placed before a speakers name denotes distinction in a former debate. 

ARE WE OVER-EDUCATINC; OUR CHILDREN? 

(Debate coniJudeJ.) 

Henry R. Whitr Is it too much. Sir, to expect that those up” in namiwed surroundings, wluciilion, as it always does, stirs 


wlio are continually urging the netcssiiy of higher education 
sliould try to prove their case hy facts ? Yet, while they ace 
consuntly demanding more statistics from those who maintain 
that education is being carried to excess to-cl,ty, they profJuce 
ii'iiie of their own. they do not attempt to answer those already 
given, and merely seek by a rhetoncal flourish to evade them. 
Hut it cannot lie denied. Sir, that hr,iin-di-sordcrs are on the in- 
(rcose aiiiung the juveniles; nor can it be deiueii that there is a 
dearth of artisans, laltourers, and domestic senvinis, while there 
IS an immense army of clerks and morning goveincsscs, whose 
earnings, when at work, scarcely cn.ililc them to live, and who 
would think themselves supremely (ortimate if they could but 
secure the wages of those whom they leganl as altogether be- 
netiih them. And is not tlie Ihitish housclioklcr severely taxed 
to provide for the children of the iwor an educ.ition which en¬ 
courages them to look forward to positions which the vast ma¬ 
jority can never occupy, and which is therefore making them 
djscontentwl citizens and vicious members of society ? The 
tnitl) seems to be, Sir, th.at this <|ucstioii of education is but 
another illustration of the time-lioiiourcd proverb, "Extremes 
tneel.” We suddenly awoke to the fact that the education of 
the [Kwrer ckisses was shnineliilly neglected, forthwith we rushed 
to the opposite extreme, and now are educating them to an 
alisurtlly high degree. Put that there is a happy mean, there 
cannot Ixi a doubt; and if 1 may venture to suggest it, 1 would 
say, Give every child a thorough ck-memary English cduca- 
iKin. 'leach them die three R's, gramm.ar. geography, and 
English history; the girls, sewing, cooking, ami domestic 
duties; and the boys, mechanical drawing and mensur.ttion. 
Away with foreign languages and the "ologies" fiom our 
elementary schools; they arc h.trmful to an infinite degree. 
Nor lot our opponents say tliai wc are keeping our poorer 
brethrcii down. We aie doing nothing of the sort. Sir; for 
“ 111 this busy world of ours men iiaiurally find ilioir own level,” 
and the sharper Ixiys and girls will always come to (lie front 
And then is the time for our benevolent friends to hel|) these 
prodigies, by founding scholarships to aid them in their further 
studies. But as to the great majority of children, the course of 
study I have indicated is amply suftieieni. and if followed, the 
supply of poor clerks and governesses would Iw at once re¬ 
stricted, the better-patd and not less honoucalile classes of arti¬ 
sans and domestic servants would be projicrly su]>plK-d, and 
instead of brain-affliciud children, and compUuning tax-payers, 
wc should have a vigorous and hearty race to follow us. while 
householders would gladly pay their mile to aid the food cause 
of ctlucaiing thosewho, through no fault of their own, have been 
thrown into less favourable circumstances than themselves. 

A Working Man I have listened with much pleasure to 
the able speech of our learned frientl who opened the debate. It 
no doubt fetrly represents the feeling of a laigc nunila-rof liis con¬ 
stituents. But as I cannot accept all his statements, much less his 
conclusions, I wish to say a few words on his wonderful sentence: 
"Doesit not raisethe children above their station, make them dis¬ 
contented with their surroundings, cause them to despise honest 
labour and manual industries, while it does not provide them a 
field for usililg the heterogeneous knowledge with which tliey 
have been cranuned ? ” Certainly if a child has been ‘' dragged 


the hopes and iiromiu.s inquiry; and when these are allowed to 
l>c acted upon by knowledge, they can often be traced to the 
source of many an honouralile citizen’s career-not ilirough 
discontent of honest trades, but because they have patiently, 
painfully, and justly fulfilled their honest trade. Intelligence 
first, work intelligently done second, the recompense tliiid. Tlicre- 
fore there is an honest discontent as well as a dishonest; and my 
experience, Mr. Speaker, is that we gam more by the former 
than we lose by the latter. And, let me add, I pity the loe.iliiy 
in which the hon. gentleman resides if sucli is not his also. The 
"heterogeneous knowledge,” wliatcver that may mean, is said 
to be useless. I*erhaps ii is, so far as f, -s. d. are concerned, 
in -some cases; but it may be the means of imparling a wide 
field of lieidthy recreation¬ 
al Charlotte A. rKricnARi>; •• Mr. Speaker—Sir, This is 
a question upon which it is very diflicult to give a decisave 
answer, so many and so conflicting are the various sliaJes of 
opinion brought to Iwar ujion the subject. However, setting 
aside the much-dis])Uled point of' ‘ over-cramming,'' and taking 
into consideration the immense advantages to be reaped from 
a fair knowledge of things past, present, and I had almost 
said future, I think 1 must join is.sue with Mr. Opponent, 
and try to sliow tkit we are not over-educating our cluldren. 
'I'o begin with, what would be the first eftecu of keeping our 
cliildren in the rear-guard of this great educational race which 
is licing run so animatedly by all around us? of forbidding 
tJiem to compete honourably, fearlessly, and undauntedly with 
their fellows? What, I say, would be the first effects of sucli a 
course? Only thi.s, they would soon feel themselves inferior in 
intellect to their companions, they would become diffident, 
shy, and awkward; unable to converse freely and uncon- 
sirainedly with tlieir compeers ; and after a time tliey would 
become so painfully sensitive of their general backwardness 
tliat they wouhl shun all intellectual society, and give them¬ 
selves up to (hose idle and profitless amusements which have 
proved the rum of so many of the sons of men. Again, it has 
always been said that the best fortune wc can leave our 
cluldren is a good education. Kkhes may fail them, friends 
desert them, but their knowledge no man can lake from 
them; with it they can go forth into Hie world and place 
Ihemsclvc*, as determined conquerors in the great struggle of 
life; and in that struggle, which men are they who generally 
come to the fore, the educated or the non-educaled ones ? And. 
last of all, think of the good educ-ilion has done amongst 
our poorer clas-sta; think of the homes it has refined, the 
drunkenness it Iws cured, the souls it has s.aved from a life 
of misery, wretchedness, and wrung-doing ! fontrast the 
scdicr, h^-working, painstaking labourer of fo-day with ihe 
slovenly, intemperate, lazy artisan of yesioiday! liducation 
acts as a great refiner, n makes noble ili.i; which was ignoble, 
it teaches us. imperceptibly ptrliiips at first, but none the kiss 
surely that— 

“ TIs not for man lo trifle I Uft is hncf, 

And sin is heie. 

Our a|te is IhiI the falling of a leaf, 

A dnii^inj! teai. 

Wc luve no rime to sport awe/ the hoor% 

Ail niubi lie earnest in a world tile oun.” 
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W. King . In diicuwng any iubject, it is oswul to attach 
great weight to professional opinion—doctors’ on medicine, 
iiierchaiiu’ on comincree, and to forth. 1 therefore thought It 
a noteworthy comment on Opponent's sjiecch wJien, after rend¬ 
ing It, I look up my paper and chiioccd on the foJIotving;- 
“Tlic majority of elementary teachers in this country h.ivi 
passed the following resolution by an unanimous vote, ''I 'iiai 
the work required by llie new code is considcruhly more liiun 
can be done by an ordinary cblld in an ordmury scltuol dunng 
the regular school hours. ’1 h/s is, to my mmd, most sigm/i- 
canL There may be some (of whom Opponent m.iyl>e one) 
who will think self-interest dictated this, but I itoiild fain tlnnk 
belter of those whose business it is to train our children. .\i .nil 
events, this opinion would have Um entitled to res|x-ci li.id it 
emanated from a minority of the prolession, bur an alnio>l 
unanimous vote is doubly so. More inijHiriant still, pt-rli.ips, is 
the fact that ‘‘700 reports have lieen sent back from the 
Education Department i<> Inspectors for re-coiisidcr.ition.'' 
Hiis means that the schools were not, in the opinion of the 
Inspectors, up to the rc<iiiited siaiiilaid. ami such a wliolesale 
hiilure is conclusive proof tliat the siainlard is too high. 

H. Vauuiian Waikkr.—I n repljiiig to the allegations 
which the honourabtc meniL>er .isshIn ag.iinsi the cdueaiion 
system of this country, I will at tlic outset place licfore you two 
facb, which at once prove that the assertions of the honourable 
member, in the main, are urong, In 1882. Ix'icesier earned 
the highest (lovcmineni gr.ini in tins country, viz., iB.s, oljd. 
per head ; and on reference to the l<egisirar's reiunis, we tind 
that juvenile niortaliiy has decreased m Leicester since the 
Education Act came m lorcx-. At Goole also the schools .ire in 
aliigh stale of eihcienc), five out of sis schools having received 
the ‘‘excellent merit grant.'' Her Majesty’s Inspccior, in his 
report, referring to the large loys’school, .say.s; “IlerPiasm 
all schools under the Hoard, no signs of over-pressure can be 
detected ; indeed, luippiness and healthy rivalry reign supreme.” 

And speaking of a laige infant school, he goes on to s-iy: " I'he 
children arc bright ami intelligent, and iliough far advanced, 
are evidently not overworked." 

♦ J. Eaton Fearn.—T he true end of all education is to 
etjuip a [Yerson to fight successfully in life's gn-at Ixittle, and a 
soldier’s accoatremcnts should be distnhuieil out of tlie great 
armoury of learning according to his indnidu.il necessities, it 
is requisite in any country that there should !« " all sorts and 
conditions of men." We cannot a// be editors, doctors, or 
parsons, any more ilian w e can a// lie joiners, bakers, or drapers. 

It is evident, therefore, that a person's education must differ in 
measure as well as m sort. A smattering of science, a U-ste for 
mailers literary, or an accurate knowledge of English history, 
will not make a man a better joiner or baker. If we employ a 
man to Iriin our garden, we expect him to know how to plant 
and to dig, and not to f|uote “Hamlei,” or put himself in 
striking dramatic attitudes with his spade. Hut the present 
system of education drags .-i l.-td by s'leer force, irresjKclive of 
abilities, inclination, or future jiositioii, up to a certain given 
standiird..and that by no means an easy one. Is ii unnatural, 
therefore, that an indolent lad, of by no incuns brilliant ulent, 
having received suflieieni education to fit him for the duties of 
an inferior clerk, should despise an honest trade, by which he 
could cant a comfortable living by ilie sweat of his brow? And 
docs not the present system entail a great burden on the pockets 
of ilieir poor parents, who have to k<-ep ihun at school, to learn 
a lot of use^ things? Are not the long hours and tedious 
lessons the cause of numerous bodily .ailmciils to the cliildren 
themselves, whose minds reap benefit at the cxpinse of tlidr ill- 
fed, ill-clothed bodies? And does not this “ little knowledge" 
create within the minds of the children themselves a s|Hrii of 
rude criticism; a contempt for honest manual labour, and tliuse 
who work with their hands; feelings of dissaiisfoction with their 
present position; and a false estimate of what they really 
do know? Surely. every honest, truth-seeking reader of 
your widely-read Magazine will arrive at the logical cx>nclusioa 


that we “over-educating" the cliildicn of our ixiorcT 
bieiltrcn. 

•John CossRV i Mr. Speaker, rhe |weseni lime is m„., 
opportune to tinng up for etnisidenition and dijcussion ih.- 
quesiion now liefore ii.s, and 1 feel sure a laryre majority will !„• 
with me in opposition to tlie OjYcner's assntion ‘’that wean 
over-eilucalingourchildren.’' His arguments are cleaily liasnl 
on stuiemenls made of excepIioii.il c.-ises, nml not from personal 
oltten-alion. Adniitlingthaitheslanrliirdsgel highcreathyear.it 
niu.st be remembered llic only compulsory p.irt of them is made 
up of the three R’s. The Education Department very (woperly 
hold out imluccmenls, in the sha|x-of extra giants, to ihost* schools 
taking up extra subjects suacssfully; it is for members of School 
Bairds and managers to decide whether or not lliey will te.ich 
extra subjects; iind as they ore an elective body, viilu.-illy it 
resis with the parents themselves. Tlic inducement to g^i 
children to sihool liclwcen thit’C and free, held out by the 
School Board referred to by tlie Oi»ener, is clearly a stop 
towards jirevcniing the nece.ssiiy of what the Opener c.il|» 
“diiigeiii cramming." the children become early iniiiitcd m 
regiil.ir habits; and m many cases their temporary absence front 
homes of vice ami misery is ol itself sufficient to encour.igc 
others to lake uji iliis or any other .system h.tving the same 
aim. Tlic sc.xie of over educ.ttioii would very soon be a teal 
anxiety if the rode i-nvouiagcd the pushing forward of the 
most inielligent children—ultcn the we.akesi, consiittnlonolly. 

If the staitd.ifds aie so exiremi-ly difficult surely one each yiar 
is suffideni lor any child. 'J'lie teacher's time is much belter 
employed in making ilie averageand dull children effident. Xo 
doubt tlicro are exc<-piHui.il cases of prolonged hours and over- 
pressme; they are entirely m opposiiion to the intention < f our 
national system of eleiiient.xry eiiiicHtion emliodied in our 
Falucation Aclsiind Code, and are ct-riainly not necessary witere 
the school work is kept u|> liiioughoiit the whole year. Home 
le.s.soii5 shouhl lx: encouraged in the up|)erstin<lard'-, not new or 
difficult IcYsuiis, but such as would assist in fixing iii the children's 
n>inds more clearly the purport of lessons ahindy studied. The 
Opener's sUiemeiit that blinilne.ss and brum iliscusc among 
children is on the increase retjiure.s statistics in pruol thereof. 
Then a question arises; M.iy not this increase bi* Hllributed to 
other tauses Le.. drink, 8rr. ? Is ihe sixth a fair standard to 
quote in measuring the qualiiy of work denwnded ? There are 
few districts in whidi the bvc-laws make that a coninulsury 
standard. Probably for a few years ed<icati<in may lave a 
tendency to create a Luge supply of cciks, inleiioi teachers, Kc.; 

It will not be long before the knowledge acqiiiied will enable 
people to sre that the he.ilitiy occupation and homes of our 
agricultural labourers and dona'Siic servants are preferable 10 tlic 
lighter and less healthy cmpkiyments. Oi course the fducatiun 
should be varied to suit die circumsl.xnccs of the district; and 
that which is likely lobe of most use 10 the clii>d en in afie -life 
should have preceticncc. The leaching of girls to sew, iron, 
bake. He., should be done at home, ns they may be taught 
without loss ol time. I do not think iny opinion of the le^uli of 
our pri'sent c<luc.ilional system is loo sanguine. I anticipate, 
amongsC other benefiLs, incrcised ihrifiiness and a coiisideiaUe 
(ailing off of p.iuperlsin that will more ihHnbalaDC^ihe''cosi"uf 
education ; a decrease of mtcmpcmnce. and a lietier knowledge 
and more care m sanitary inalieis, which mean less of fevers end 
misery. In conclusion, Sir, I will earnuNtly a^k the members ol out 
Family Parliament present in ihis debate, not only to join with 
me in expression of approval of our present educational system, 
but to use their individual influence and ability in getting (he 
labouring class to voluntarily avail themselves of it. 

[rni> ov thk ui bATa on ovaR-aoucATiOK.) 

In the next Number of the Magnane a Debate 00 Ihe quextien, 

*’ Ought the State to Provide Healthy Hone* fur the Poor t" will be 
opened. 

• To this speech has been awarded the Honorarium of One Guinea. 
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THE GATHERER. 


A Parcels Post Balance. 

A useful little apparatus has been 
devised for the use of persons send¬ 
ing parcels by post. It is simply 
a spring balance, graduated to 
weigh parcels up to the postal limit, 
j 7 lbs., and showing the correspond- 
' ing cost of postage. A tape mea¬ 
sure is also attached to the scale, 
to enable the sender to measure 
his parcel. On the dial of the 
measuring tape full instructions are 
embossed for the sending of tlic.se 
parcels, and the whole machine will 
go into the pocket. 


Helm Signal Lights. 

Mr. Evelyn Liardet has devised 
plan for enabling a ship's mast-hc.'id 
light to indicate the position of the 
helm. These lights arc electrical, 
and consist of .i red, a green, .and a 
white electric light. When the helm 
is amidships only the white line is 
seen ; when the helm is to port 
the red light is also visible beside the white ; and 
when the helm is starboard the green light is visi¬ 
ble beside the white, and the red light is out This 
change of lights is effected by culling off the electric 
current by means of contacts on the helm. In thick 
weather bells and gongs could be substituted for these 
lamps, the electric current working them in a similar 
way. 


Martitoban Coal. 

Extensive coal-tieids have been discovered in Mani¬ 
toba, the new north-west territory of Canad.u They 
extend for several hundred miles along the Rocky 
Mountains on the eastern side, and as the prairie 
country is bare of wood, will be a valuable aid to 
civilisation in these parts. A specimen of the coal, 
cut from a seam five feet thick, on the Belly river, now 
exhibited at the Canadian Government offices, shows 
it to be a hard, dry, bituminous fuel, like Welsh an¬ 
thracite, and producing little cinder or smoke. It is 
suitable for steam and domestic purposes, and bears 
transport and exposure well. This kind is as yet the 
best discovered in that region; but combustible lig¬ 
nites are also found in the mountains tlierc. 


A Novel Bridge. 

A temporary bridge of a novel kind has been erected 
across the river Spey, at its widest part, near Carmouth, 
to accommodate the workmen engaged on a new rail¬ 
way on the Moray coast. The span is 500 feet, and 


the bridge consists of four steel c.iblcs, on which runs- 
an iron carriage weighing 140 llis. I lic carriage is- 
lined and floored with strong diamond lattice wire 
offering little resistance to the wind. The four upper 
wheels have each a crank uuached, by means of which 
the passengers, sealed back to back, can propel the- 
carriage up the short incline at the termination of each 
journey. For 460 feet the journey is accomplished by 
gravitation owing to the thickness of the rope ; and 
the average length of the journey across is under a 
minute. 'I'he bridge has .been designed for the Great 
North ofbcutland Railway Mr. Harper, C.K. 


A 8 team>Magnet. 

A German chemist has recently constructed an 
electro-m.agnct of a soft iron core surrounded by a 
helix of copper piping, through which steam was 
forced at a high pressure. This experiment is not quite 
novel, it having been made before by M. Tommasi, a 
French electrician ; but it was eminently successful 


A Sunlight Battery. 

Fieri' Sauer, a German electrician, has devised a 
voltaic battery which only operates under the influ¬ 
ence of sunlight, tlie power being furnished by the 
chemical rays of the light. It consists of a glass 
vessel containing a solution of fifteen parts of table 
s.i]t, .and seven parts of sulphate of copper, in 106 
pans of water. In this is placed a porous cell con¬ 
taining merciir)’. One electrode is made of platinum 
and the other of sulphide ul silver, and both arc con¬ 
nected with a galvanometer. When in luse the 
platinum electrode is immersed in the mercury, and 
the other in the salt solution. The battery is then 
placed in the sunlight, and the galvanometer needle is 
seen to be deflected, the direction of the current 
proving the sulphide of silver to be the negative pole. 
If the sun is clouded so as to lower the intensity of the 
light, the needle indicates the fact by a change in the 
strength of the current. We have here an interesting 
case of the conversion of luminous rays into elec¬ 
tricity. 


Soil-Heating. 

The plan of forcing vegetation by healing the soil 
itself directly by means of hot-pipes, not indirectly by 
means of heated air, is likely to become general. 



French vine-dressers are trying it with success after 
the system shown in tlic woodcut, which represents 
the pipes running under-ground, and at intervals rising 
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to the surface to heat the air. Steam or heated air can 
be used to warm the pipes in the ordinary way, but we 
also learn that Signor Cirio has utilised the hot-springs 
of Aqui by circulating their waters in earthenware 
pipes laid under the soil The water is brought from 
the baths of the town after it has been used, and the 
gardens supplied are close to the bath establishment 
Here are 10,000 asparagus, 4,000 chicory, and 4,000 
lettuce plants being forced in this manner. We tnay 
add that the Japanese are about to utilise the liot- 
springs of Tokio in a similar way; and it is also pro¬ 
posed to utilise the hot gases of volcanic districts for 
this purpose. 

. Universal Buoys. 

The Corporation of Trinity House are bringing into 
use a new system of buoyage which, it is hoped, will be 
adopted universally. Formerly, colour was the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of buoys, but the introduction of 
metal buoys has led to a more enduring distinction, 
namely, that of form. In future flat-headed or can 
buoys are to mark the left or port side of a channel, 
and conical buoys the right or starboard side. This 
accords with many existing systems abroad, and is an 
important step towards a uniform system everywhere. 
While upon the subject, we may mention that the 
Trinity House are also about to make a series of 
practical tests of the best means of light-house illumi¬ 
nation. The experiments will be carried out at the 
South Foreland Light-house, and the relative advan¬ 
tages of oil, gas, and electricity will be tried. 

The Sun-Motor. 

Our illustration gives a general view of the machine 
constructed by Captain J. Ericsson, at New York, for 
utilising the sun’s beat in producing mechanical power. 
It consists of a curved reflector R, lined with polished 
phtes wliich reflect the sun’s heat on a cylindrical 


heater H, mounted over the reflector. This heater 
contains air or steam, which is heated, and transfers 
the energy of the sunshine to work the engine E, 
shown beside the reflector. The reflecting surface 
consists of window-glass panes silvered on the under 
sides, and fastened to wooden staves lining the curved 
iron framework. The reflector is supported on a 
central pivot, round which it revolves to follow the 
sun, a change in its inclination being also effected, 
by means of a horizontal axle not seen in the figure, 
to suit the path of the sun. The engine shown is a 
steam-engine, which in turn works a forcc-oump. 
The steam is brought to it from the heater, where it 
is generated by the sun’s rays, in a flexible steam- 
pipe. The average speed of the engine during trials 
Ust siiininer was 120 turns per minute, the pres¬ 
sure on the working piston being 35 lbs. per square 
inch. The success of the experiment proves that 
the sun-motor may be very useful in some hot parts 
of the globe. 

Dyeing Cut Flowers. 

Mr. Ncsbit, a well-known botanist, has discovered 
that by soaking the stems of cut flowers in a weak dye, 
their colour can be altered without altering their scent 
or freshness. Most beautiful effects are produced by 
prepared baths. Flowers refuse to absorb some solu¬ 
tions, and if placed in mixed solutions, will absorb one 
or more of the ingredients, and leave the rest. Some 
lilies, treitted with purple dyes, show red and blue veins 
quite distinctly. The tints have been separated by the 
process of absorption. 

Reducing Metals by Gases. 

An interesting scries of experiments has been 
made by Dr. G. Gore, F.R..S., in order to test the 
effect of v.irioiis gases and liquids in reducing metals 
from their solutions. The method consists in 



slowly passing a stream of dry pure gas, or mix- 
^urc of gases, through various solutions, or main¬ 
taining the liquids in contact with an atmosphere 
of the gas. Thus a mixture of dry and pure 
carbonic oxide and carbonic anhydride passed 
through a solution of bichloride of palladium re¬ 
duced the metal mpidly toa black powder. Again, 
an atmosphere of coal-gas was kept in contact with 
dilute tetrachloride of gold, and beautiful Aims 
of the metal, bright and very thin, were found on 
the surface of the liquid. Platinum was also 
separated from platinic chloride solution by 
American rock-oil, benzole, and such liquids kept 
in contact with the solution. Dr. Gore is of 
opinion that this method might be useful in phy¬ 
sical experiments, and suggests that it may have 
played a part in reducing metals from their ores 
in the bowels of the earth. 


uucssum's sun-motok. 


Speed of Tidal Waves. 

The last great outburst of the Krakatoa volcano 
took place at twelve minutes to noon on August 37 
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last, and a tidal wave was formed in the Straits 
of Siindu. At 1.30 p.m. the same day a wave 
was felt at Point cle Guile, some 850 ntiles dis¬ 
tant ; and at Mauritius, about 3400 miles distant, 
a wave was felt at 2.15 p.m. Calculating from 
these observations, M. de !a Croix finds the speed 
of the molecular wave through the sea to be about 
1,250 miles per hour, or 600 yards per second— 
that is, nearly twice as fast as sound in air. 

The Solar Corona. 

Our engraving represents that wonderful object 
the solar corona, as seen by M. Trouvelot during 
the eclipse of last May. According to M. Janssen, 
the celebrated astronomer, the spectrum shows 
that the corona is due in part at least to reflected 
sunlight; and M. Tacchini also found in the 
spectrum of the great coronal plume, seen on the 
right, the peculiar bands found in the spectra of 
comets. 

A Paper Insulator. 

Paper-pulp impregnated with liquid silica has 
been introduced in America as an insulator for 
covering electric light- wires. W'c may also men¬ 
tion that paper-pulp is now made by ni.Kc:ating 
straw or wood in dilute milk of lime, and after 
twelve hours, digesting it with sulphurous acid 
under a pressure of four or five atmospheres. 

In two hours the material is loosened, and .after 
being washed in water and .again treated under 
pressure with three per cent, of clilonde of calcium, 
and a half per cent, of aluminum sulphate, dissolved 
in a little water, the stuff obtained resembles cotton, 
and serves for the manufacture of fine cotton. 

Frozen Nitrogen. 

Liquid oxygen, when the picssurc is removed, enters 
into an ebullient state, and its icmpcraluic is then very 
low—according to recent experiments by M.Wioblcw- 
ski, 186 ° below zero Centigrade--llwi is, below the 
freezing point of water. At this temperature com¬ 
pressed nitrogen solidifies and fulls in snow and 
crystals on the bottom of the vessel holding it. 

Composite Pavement. 

A piece of new pavement of the composite kind, 
invented by Mr. H. F. Williams, of San Francisco, is 
now being tried in Cannon Street, London, opposite 
the Mansion House station of the Metropolitan District 
Railway. The pavement is laid on a concrete 
foundation faced with cement, wliich is set hard and 
dry before the superstructure is built. This consists 
of wooden blocks about 8 inches long by 4 inches 
deep by i| inches wide, which are set on the 
foundation like bricks on edge, and with the end of 
the grain—that is, the i^-inch side—upjiermost. 
Previous to being set thus each brick is dipped in 
a boiling mixture of Val de Travers asphalte and 
Trinidad bitumen. The bricks are then laid so as 



to break joint, and the interstices are filled in with 
boiling pitch. Lastly, over the bricks is spre.id a 
covering of aspli.iltc half an inch thick, and mixed 
with coarse sand and grit. The grit prevents the 
aspimllc from being greasy in.wol weather. 

A Curious Optical Phenomenon. 

The recent observations of Professor Tyndall are 
interesting in the extreme. On opening the door of 
his colwge in the Alps on the evening of the : 7 th 
.September last, he observed his shadow, thrown by 
a small lamp on the wall behind, projected on the 
fog outside, and round his head a luminous circle or 
halo, without colour, which proved to be an artificial 
rainbow. This he succeeded in reproducing by means 
of a copper Iwilcr, from which steam was let out 
into the cold air to form a fog, and the light of the 
lamp behind the head to replace the son. With an 
electric light the circular bow was very distinct and 
showed signs of colour, its outer circumference being 
red and Us inner blue. Moreover, the corresponding 
secondary bow was seen beyond it, with its colours 
reversed. To those who may wish to make the ex¬ 
periment in an inexpensive way, Dr. Tyndall recom¬ 
mends a spray of spirits of turpentine and petroleum. 

Steel-framed Carriages. 

A steel-framed railway-carriagc has been built by 
the North-Eastern Railway Company at their works. 
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Darlington. After sufficient trial it is expected that 
steel w ill be adopted by the company in place of wood 
for (he frames of their carriages and waggons. 

Electric Jewels. 

M. Trouve, the well known Parisian electrical iii- 
sTument maker, has devised a number of very pretty 
(tcrsonal ornaments, such as breast-pins, diadems, 



AN KUiTKiLAL UROOCII 


•and brooches, which, while resembling jewelled ar¬ 
ticles. possess a still greater brilliance. They arc 
made by means of miniature electric incandescence 
lamps, enclosed in gold or silver cases, studded with 
coloured glass or paste ” 
gems, lighted from within by 
the lamp. Wires are led from 
the lamp to a small pocket bi¬ 
chromate battery of from two to 
five cells coupled in series, and 
enclosed in an ebonite case of 
three compartments, and hav¬ 
ing tlouble sides. The case 
for three cells is only seven 
centinuHres long by ten high, 
and six thick. The light lasts 
for thirty-five minutes. Our 
illustrations represent a scarf- 
pin and brooch. In the latter, 
the butt of the small lamp is 
sliown at U Willie upon this 
Niibject, we m.ay' mention that 
fireflies have been imitated at 
a place of, entertainment in 
Vienna, by means of tine 
swinging wire.*, each bearing 
•a liny incandescent lamp at its end, and representing 
the flashes of a firefly dancing among the foliage b\ 
sudden eclipses of the light, produced i»y interrupting 
the current in the wires. Tlic best battery for sucli 
purposes, or for button-hole and bouquet lights carried 
■on the person, is undoubtedly formed by the tiny 
•chloride of silver cells made by .Messrs. Klliotl and 
■Co. They give a brilliant light for sever.il hours, not 
merely for a few minutes as small accumulators do. 

The Great Paris Telescope. 

The Observatory of Paris has just been fitted up with 
a very fine equatorial, designed by Mr. Leewy, and 


presented by M. BischofTsheim. Its chief peculiarity 
is that the tube is bent in the middle to an angle ol 90*^, 
the whole thus forming two sides of a square. The light 
is imaged round the comer by a mirror at the bend, and 
sent up to the eye-piece. The eye end of the tube rises 
upward, and the observer sits on a chair above, and 
looks down into the reflected sky as if he were examin¬ 
ing a microscopic specimen. This arrangement permits 
of great ease of working, and the usual cumbrous dome 
over the instrument can be dispensed with. 

A White Rainbow. 

The very rare phenomenon of a white rainbow, cr 
z/’fV/fl.t, was seen at (. ourtenay (Koirct), France, 
on the morning of the 28th November, 1S83, by 
M. Cornu, the well-known astronomer. The sun rose 
in tin' midst of level bands of cloud, and was very 
p.ilc in hue. A thick hoar-frost covered the ground, 
and a light fog formed a thin veil through whicli 
the sky was visible, free of clouds at the zenith, but 
cloudetl at the south-east. Opposite the sun a great 
white arc, or rainbow without colour, was pictured 
on the fog, and recalled to M. Cornu the smoke 
crowns made with phospliurcticd hydrogen gas. The 
apparent height from the summit of the arc to the 
horizon was 23" 2f>'; the .ifiparcnt amplitude, or 
span, 80" ; and the apparent height of the sun at the 
time {9.41 a.m. Paris ti ne) was ly** 34'. 

A New Voltmeter. 

.A voltmeter is a device for measuring the electro¬ 
motive force or “pressure” of an electric current. 
That illustrated is a novelty in its way, and is the 
device of Lieut. Carden, R.E. It consists of a very 
fine platinum-silver wire '0025 inch in diameter, en¬ 
closed in the long brass tube T. The current whose 



cleciro-molivc force is to be measured, is sent through 
the wire, wliich is healed by its pa.ssagc, and the 
dilatation produced is indicated by the needle on the 
dial n, .and a dugram provided with each instrument. 
A s.ifety-fuse is attached to prevent the wire from 
fusing by too strong a current. Brass is chosen for 
tlic case, because it has the same coefficient of expan¬ 
sion as platinum-silver for .1 given rise of temperature; 
hence, so long as the wire and case are at the same 
temperature, the needle of the instrument keeps at 
zero. Such an apparatus, thotigh very simple, will 
measure to 120 volts, which is above tltc ordinary 
“ pressure ” used in jnc.andcscent electric lighting, 

An Electric Firelock. 

Pieper’s electric gun is an ordinary guF., ‘n which 
the powder is exploded by a platinum wire, heated 
with an electric ciineiit supplied by n smajl accumu¬ 
lator carried at the belt, and capable of firing 10,000 
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rounds. One pole of the accumulator is in connection 
with a metallic glove, which the spmrtsman wears on 
the left hand, and the other with a metallic shoulder- 
strap. Wlicn the gun is brought to the shoulder to 
take aim, the circuit is almost complete. The figure 
shows a section of the cartridge; M is the powder 
chamber, the axis of which is occupied by the copper 
rod a, which bears on the 
bottom plate, but from 
which it is insulated by a 
small ebonite piece A The 
rod rt, presses on the brass 


button I', of the disc d. 
Close to this is a platinum wire. /. ,'o mm, in 
diameter, connected on one side to the button and 
on the other to the strip c, attached to the cartritlge 
shell. Tiic firing pin, when pressed against the end 
of the rod closes the circuit, the platinum wire is 
hc.ited. and the charge exploded. The advantage of 
an electric firelock on a gun is that no mechanical 
shock of the lock neeil disturb the aim. Whether H 
may be safer than a trigger, will depend on the way 
the electricity is applied, i'ieper's gun was exhibited 
at the Vienna Electrical Exhibition, where, as a 
curiosity in its way. it attracted considerable notice ; 
and it may lead to further improvements in the same 
direction. 


Movable Houses. 

A French architect, M. Poitrincau, has devised a 
number of useful constructions which are in reality 
movable houses. They are made in pieces which arc 
'easily fitted up anywhere; and, moreover, the entire 
building can be shifted about by aid of a low waggon 
drawn by horses. The waggon is backed under the 


invented a portable field tent of felting, which is de¬ 
signed to obviate the bad effects of a camping-out 
without shelter. The felt is imprq’naled with in¬ 
combustible matter, to render it safe against fire. 
Besides being water-tight, these houses arc coo] in hot 
weather, and warm in cold. They arc packed into 
transport boxes piovideil with ventilating holes, and 
have been recently introduced into the Danish army. 



A Carpet Fastener. 

The woodcut represents a simple American device 
for fastening carpet-covers. The fastener is a staple 
with sharp ends and the sides bent as shown at A. 
When the fastener is to be used it is held nearly up¬ 
right, and the points arc pushed through the carpet* 
co\ er and carpet to the floor. 'I he upper part is then 
lowered backward, the points being at the same time 
slid along, until the fastener is in the position shown 
at (!, wiili its points not rising above the cover again. 



raised floor of the building, and fixed there ; the legs 
of the building are shortened by unscrewing the lower 
part, and the whole edifice then rests on the waggon 
and can be removed. For tourists, artists, sportsmen, 
and others roughing it for a season in country parts, 
these portable houses may prove of service. They are 
fitted up inside with all the necessaries of civilised 
life. The boards round the foot hang down when the 
house is properly placed. A German officer has also 


Power from Natural Gas. 

The glass manufacturers of Pittsburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S., have recently utilised the natural gas 
of that region for driving their machinery, and the 
introduction of the system is likely to extend to 
other manufacturers. Indeed, the Edgar Thom¬ 
son Bessemer Steel Works, at the town of Rrad- 
dock, Pennsylvania, have also resolved to employ 
the gas-power from a well at Murraysville. The 
gas IS brought in pipes from the well, and utilised 
by gas-motors to drive the machinery and light 
the workshops. 

Curious Needles. 

At the International Exhibition of Needlework to 
be held at .Sydenham in July, two famous needles will 
be shown. One is that presented to the German Em¬ 
peror when visiting tlic Kreuznach needle factory. 
On seeing some veiy fine needles, 1,000 of which only 
weighed an ounce, His Majesty expressed his surprise 
that needles so fine could bo threaded, whereupon 
the foreman of the boring department requested a 
hair from the Emperor’s beard, and returned it to 
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him bored and liireadrd. The other needle was manu¬ 
factured at Redditcli and presented to Queen Victoria. 
It is a sort of miniature Trajan’s Column, engraved with 
scenes from Her Majesty’s life, so fine that a magnify¬ 
ing glass is required to see them. The needle can also 
be opened, a’xd is found to contain a number of even 
finer needles, on which oiher scenes arc engraved. 

Electric Wire Transport. 

At Weston, near Hitchin, has been erected a trial 
line of the ‘‘ telpherage ” system, invented by I’rofcssor 
Jenkin. We have described the principle of this novel 
mode of transporting goods or passengers in a previous 
number of the GathlkJ-R, and now illuaiiate the 


that country. Two plants of this new potato under 
cultivation yielded 600 tubers in one year, the tuber¬ 
bearing stems reaching seven feet long. The botanical 
name of the new potato is Solanum maglia; but 
other varieties, such as the S. Commersoniy now being 
tried in France, and tlie S. Jamaii, under test in 
America, arc also suited to moist climates. Mr. Baker 
also remarks that the ordinary potato becomes a prey 
to disease on losing its vitality by tubcr-bcuring at 
the expense of other functions; and he is of opinion 
that the best way to prevent the disease is to grow the 
potato best adapted to the climate, and restore vitality 
to the plant ns soon as it ceases to flower and fruit, 
b)' cutting off the tulicr-stems and saving the roots 
which nourish iL 



original line. Wc have chosen that in which only 
one steel wire is used to support the locomotive and 
the “skip” or carriage; but Professor jenkin has 
another arrangement with two wires. The steel wire 
conveys the electric cur;-ent to the locomotive, and 
also supports the latter and the carriages or trucks. 
Only one of these is shown ; but the band connect¬ 
ing the locomotive with it, runs on and connects a 
series of “ skips ” in one tmin. The locomotive is one 
of Ayrton and Perry’s electromotors, specially adapted 
to run on the steel wire. Telpherage is likely to play 
an important part in future locomfttion, and hence the 
first trial of it has all the interest of a progenitor 

A New Potato. 

At a recent meeting of the Linncan Society, Mr. J. 
G. Baker drew attention to a new kind of potato 
which is indigenous to the moistcr parts of Chili, and 
is more suited to a moist climate like ours than the 
common potato, which comes from the dry parts of 


188.1 POEM COMPIvTITION. 

The Editor hoi much pleasure in mal ing known Ike 
award of tiu Jftd_iies to whom the one hundred and 
ninety-five poems received in response to his invitation 
were submitted. The subject given was “ Spring time 
or any subject directly bearing thereonp and the Prize 
<7/'Five Pounds 

Minna Lovei.i, 10, Ellerdalc Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Hondukahle Mention ;> awarded to the follow¬ 
ing compeiitorsy in order of merit 

(1) Marie G. Daly, Birkenhead. 

(2) William Boyle, Box, Wilts. 

(3) Lilli.ns Campbell D.ividson, Shirley, Hants. 

(4) Emma Mary Hordle, Warebam. 

(5) A. Parker, Brighton. 

The Editor hofes to publish the Prize Poem in an 
early Number of the Magazine. 

Particulars of another series of Prize Competitions 
will be announced in aue course. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

By 3 . BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “The Tenth Earl," “LadyPlayia," " Paul Kno-, Pitman," Ac. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

AN UNWEWTOMK VISITOR. 

R ufus crouch, 

cla<l in a coarst- 
white slop suit, like a 
dock labourer or navvy, 
and puffing forth smoke 
from the shott ami 
blackened pipe that 
was liis almost insepa¬ 
rable companion, came 
striding up the long 
and nariow valley that 
led from the sta-coasi 
to that hollow in which 
liis unenviable dwelling 
stood. Hewalkcdmore 
swiftly, and move 
strongly too, than coiitci 
have been conjectured of a man of his build And in¬ 
deed it is a mistake to suppose that a cross-built, un¬ 
gainly figure, like that of Rufus, is necessarily unfit for 
speed, whether at a walk or a run. Your flashing Mer¬ 
cury, your clean-limbed, perfectly propuriioiicd athlete, 
of course, leads the van, but there is many a shambling 
fellow, such as the gold-digger was. who could press 
hard on his keels in a long race. Rufus Crouch \va.s 
very strong; you could tell that, in spite of his cral)- 
like gait, by the rapidity with which he mounted every 
steep little bit of the hilly road, and by the fact ih.it he 
never paused to lake breath. He, like Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main, was not in his first youth, hut he boro his yean, 
and the hardships he had gone through even better than 
the well-preserved baronet endured the flight of time. 

Very sullen and very dark was the kiiillccl biow of 
theex-gold-diggcr and actual jet-hunter. RufusCrcuuh 
as a child had been the terror of hi.s little playfellows 
—a surly, disputatious boy, who wanted alvv.ays to win 
at games, to smtlch toys, to have the lion’s slwrc at 
treats and him feasts. In adolescence and in manhood 
he had been much the same, more cautious but not less 
grasping than of old, always fierce, selfish, greedy, 
beneath the Southern Cross of Australia as lieneaih the 
Foie Star of England—always “a bad chum’’among 
the rude adventurers of the gold-fields, as he had been 
thought reckless and ill-conditioned among his fellow- 
parishioners at home. 

He had not improved in temper during the months 
he had spent in Yorkshire as a member of the jet- 
hunters’ band. He was shrewd and bold and strong, 
and he had won for himself a sort of position among 
them, but nobody liked him, nor did he care to be liked. 
It suited his savage humour to live alone in the hut 
he had raised on land that was none of his, and with¬ 
out a neighbour save the hill-fox and the hawk. 

449 


Rufus reached his solitary dwelling. The wind, as 
usual, set in from the seaward, and the dogs, scenting 
the approach of a human being, set up their hoarse 
clamour, that grew louder as the distance Ic-ssened. 
But presently the fierce barking changed into a whim¬ 
pering cry, as the chained hounds recognised their 
master. That amiable person, however, made it his 
first duty to walk round to the kennels of Ins snarling 
four-footed sentinels, and kick them all sharjily with 
his nailed boots for their breach of discipline. 

“ I'll tCMch you, you brutes !’’ he growled out, as a 
bear endowed with human speech might have done, 
and then he laughed within his shaggy red beard to see 
how the fcrocioii-s mastiffs cowered and crouched 
beneath the tlircatoning eye and lifted hand. Then 
the ex-gold-digger pulled out a key from his baggy 
pocket, and unlocked the clumsy door of the hovel in 
which he dwelt. He went in, shutting the door 
behind him. It was a hot July evening. In that 
hollow amidst the uplands the sea-breeze was not 
able to cool, through the narrow glasslcss apertures 
that were r,ailed windows, the low-roofcd hut. 

“A nice, comfortable sort of crib, this !’'grumbled 
Rufus, looking about him sourly; “a nice sort of lodg¬ 
ing, rather I A regular tent and a rainless sky, such 
as I’ve been use<l to, would do better for an ovcrlander 
like myself. Tvo got coin enough, even if Sir R. 
wouldn’t cash up—as he must if I tackle him properly 
—to take me back to Eagleliawk Rush, or the Buck- 
land, or Omawha, or even the new reefs, Queensland 
orTiLSinania way. But then how a man must work, 
with Ix'cf and flour and tea and pickles at such a price 
—just like a horse for his hay and oats. And then, m> 
friend here he clutched Ins big stoneware spirii- 
bottle as he spoke, and. groping for a dingy glass, filled 
himself a bumper, and tossed it off—“docs double tlie 
mischief there that it docs in this foggy old country 
climate. 1 feel that, and 1 can’t do without the 
comfort of it. I should be a madman to go back 
poorer than 1 came, when I left the-hospital at Mel¬ 
bourne, and they gave me back my clothes and thi- 
rest of my swag, and the surgeon complimented me 
on my constitution, and bade me go back to England, 
work hard, put on the nuizde where drink was con- 
ceniod, and live to the age of a hundred. Here I am ; 
and what’s the good of it ? ’’ iiHcrulousIy demanded 
Mr. Crouch, looking to right and left at his squalid 
furniture and the grimy gloom of the inicrior of his 
dwelling, and then, as if disappointed of an answer, 
consoled himself by tossing off in mpid succession 
two more glasses of tlic flery licpior wliich the stone¬ 
ware bottle contained. He fell amidst the miscel¬ 
laneous litter that strewed his rough table until he 
found the match-box, .and then, striking a light, he 
kindled the grc.-.t petioleum lamp that stood conspi- 
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cuously in the centre of tlie board. The bright glc-im 
fl.'ished upon the pannikins and cooking utensils of tin, 
lit up the darksome corners of the hut, and irradiated 
the ruddy beard and broad uncoinel)- face of the grisly 
master of this unpromising abode. 

“ Robinson Crusoe they call me, the fools! ” lie 
growled mockingly; “ .Squire Crouch, I reckon, will 
be the word the day they see me in a carriage of 
my own, and with smarter clothes than a farmer’s 
Sunday best.” This soliloquy seemed to suggest 
to the fierce recluse a new tram of thought. He 
dragged over towards the end of the tabic the great 
glaring lamp, and next took from a locker near him 
A wooden box of small size, winch he unlocked with 
the help of a tiny key attached to his silver watch- 
chain. Seating himself on the empty Ixirrel th.;t 
did duty for a eh.-nr, he piodiiceti from his pockets 
several ijieces of coarse brown paper, carefully folded, 
each of which cont.ained a sample of sand, some 
glistening white, others of a darker hue- Tlicn taking 
from the box a small battle labelled “ iXiicksilver,” he 
poured a few of the shining globules into the hollow of 
his hand, tilled them into one of the pajKjrs that held 
the sand, tossed the whole into a snull bottle half full 
of water, and shook the iKUtle vigorously for some 
minutes. Then he emptied it into a shallow pan, and 
through a lens keenly inspected its contents. Appa¬ 
rently the result was in pait satisf.ictory, for, with a 
fresh growl, he took out of the box an end of wax- 
candle, which he lighted, a shallow spoon, which 
looked as if it were of tin, but was of that infusible 
metal called platinum, a blow-pipe of br.ass, with an 
ivory mouih-piccc and a pLatinum nozzle, fit to bear 
the fierce flame that wears away commoner metals so 
rapidly. With the point of a penknife, also taken from 
the box, he laid the little grey lumps of amalgamated 
sand and quicksilver in ilic hollow' of the spoon, and 
then, lifting the blow-pipe to his mouth, sent a stream 
of continuous flame against each little grey lump of 
moist sandy matter. For some minutes the process 
went on, and the cx-gold-digger, who must have pos¬ 
sessed a technical knowledge that few of his fellows 
can lay claim to, paused, laid aside his blow-pipe, and 
through his magnifying-glass took a survey of the 
results. “ Specks, mere specks,” he said resentfully, 
as he contcinplatetl the tiny golden spangle, faintly 
glimmering armdst the dull trains of unaltered sand. 
“ Not a living to l)c made out of a creelful of it. No, 
no ; it won't do liere.” 

Rufus Crouch w.as neat-handed, however, in putting 
away the blow-pipe and shallow platinum spoon, and 
the other objects which he li.id taken from ihe box, 
and in re-locking and stowing away the box itself. 
Then he stood scowling, with his brawny arms folded 
across his broad chest. 

“ England is the place for gold,'’muttered the ruffian, 
after a few minutes of meditation; “but then, you 
must have a full pocket to pull upon. Here, .iftcr all, 
will prove to lie a bigger nugget than ever Hendigo 
gold-fields or Hunger Rusli proiluced when they were 
at their best.” 

As he spoke he walked up to a corner of the hut 


where sundry tools were stacked, selected a crowbar, 
small, sharp-pointed, and made of as good steel as ever 
Sheffield sent forth, an<l, armed with this instrument, 
and carrying the great petroleum lamp, he approached 
the now fireless hearth, on which there lay, cold and 
dead, tlic .ashes of his fire of peal and wood. 

As he did so the watchful dugs without set up their 
hoarse and frantic baying. Their ferocious master, 
striding to the glassicss casement nearest lo him, 
silenced them by a volley of curses and threats, and 
then, as the cowed animals slunk back to their lairs, 
resumed the occupation which their clamour had 
inicrrupted. 

Using the strong steel crowbar with considerable 
skill, Rufus Crouch managed to lift the heavy hearth¬ 
stone and to sway it lo one side,giving to view beneath 
a cavity artfully contrived lo serve as a place of de¬ 
posit fur articles too precious to be left in some cup¬ 
board or other unprotected receptacle in a house so 
often lenantless. The hole only held two objects: the 
one a common jar of baked clay, with a lid, such as 
in Holland is used for the storage of tobacco, the other 
a large tin box, fastened by a padlock, Rufus lifted 
the lid of the Dutch tobacco-jar, and threw a casual 
glance at tlic money—gold, silver, and copper coins 
mixed together—that lay below. Then he replaced 
the cover, and unlocking the p-adlock with a key 
which, like that other which he first employed, was 
attached to bis silver watch-chain, he drew forth a 
number of papers and parchments, most of which 
were documents inscribed in that legal copper-jilale 
which so impresses the uninitiated with the majesty 
of Law. From these, after some search, he separated 
a particular deed, and seating himself on .some rude 
substitute for a chair, and planting the large lamp 
at a corner of the implaned table, began, for perhaps 
tlic hundredth time, with gre-edy eyes to study its 
contents. 

“Not a doubt about it,” he muttered—“all that 
sum of Seventy thousand pounds, Consolidated Three 
per Cents., with all unclaimed bark dividends there¬ 
from accruing, belongs as certainly lo Violet, only 
daughter-” 

Here the lonely student’s interested commentary 
on the legal document in his clutch was interrupted 
by a whining cry from the dogs without, a tap at the 
door, the lifting of the latch, and it was Obadiah Jed- 
son’s towering figure that now darkened the doorw.iy. 

“ Here, Rufus, man ! ” said the deep, resonant voice 
of the captain of the jet-hunters ; “ you must be deaf 
or busy. I knocked lieforc. and I gave tlic word before 
1 came in. However, all’s well ; only time is short.” 

“ What’s up, captain ? ” confusedly demanded the 
occupant of the hut, as he huddled together the law 
papers that lay before liim on the untidy table, and 
looked askance at the ncw-comcr. “I was asleep, I 
think, and didn’t hear you, .and the bar wasn’t on the 
door; and tho.se accursed brutes outside,” he added, 
with unjust anger against his four-footed guards, “didn’t 
bark, and be hanged to them for-a set of mangy curs, 
not worth their meat!” 

.All this time the ex-gold-digger was very busily 
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'Collecting his Liw papers, and thrusting them, with all 
possible eflurts to screen iliem from obsorvatiun, into 
the tin box whence they came, and which still remained 
in the cavity beneath the raised hearthstone. “ I 
was reading—a thing 1 don’t often do,” said Crouch, 
with a constrained laughporing over a lot of old 
letters, and they sent me to sleep as I sal. Wlut's 
stirring, Captain Jedson 

“We ought to Ije?’’ answered old Obadiah frown- 
Ingly, as his strongly-marked features and long grey 
locks came within the radius of the lamp-light. “ In 
■digging the foundations for the new p.er at Dane- 
boroiigli, jet traces have been found--very good ones, 
since nine pounds weight were picked up by mere chil¬ 
dren in a couple of hours. 1 have seen the stuff and the 
place, and howthe bearings lie, and 1 have been round 
■to summon the lads and women to muster at Danc- 
•borough Old Pier at five to-morrow morn. In your 
turn, Rufus mate, I have come to you 1 look to you 
ns my lieutenant, in Don’s place. And th.it is why 1 
am here."’ 

“Don's turned gentleman, ain’t he?” sneeringly 
asked the confederate of Sir Riehaid Moilmam— 

A ple.isantcr trade for him than jei-scekmg, 1 guess, 
and a safer, ’ 

“ Don dragged you, body and bones, out of what 
would else have been your grave in the Soldiers' Slough, 
comrade Rufus,’’ retorted old Obadiah. with such dig¬ 
nified sternness of rebuke that the ruffian t|iiailc(l before 
the severe regard of the gaunt captain of jet-liunlcrs ; 
“and as for taking a new trade, it is licld by all of us 
along this coast that my foster-son is a genlicinan 
born. Ikit 1 did not come here to talk of our Don, 
who will be back with us one day, but of the work of 
the morrow, male, I have others to call, who live far 
away. C.in I count on you, Crouch, to make one?’’ 

“ You SCO, captain, that Dutchman's l!ay job did 
sicken a chap,” grumbled Crouch irresolutely, and 
always with his eyes wandering to the gaping space 
beneath the raised hearthstone. 

“ No man in a free country is forced to follow a 
calling against liis will,’’ rejoined Obadiah, in his 
dce]> rich voice. “ Not a stroke have you done, 
Rufus, since that time; but then, it has been slack tiilc, 
1 won’t deny, with most of us since then ; but this is a 
new harvest to reap, and J, as captain, must know on 
whom to rely. Arc you a jel-liuntcr still, and one of 
our company ?” 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” was the sulky response. 

“Then to-morrow at five o'clock I shall look to see 
you, comrade, at Daneborough Old I’icr, where all are 
to meet. And now I must not tarry, for 1 1' .ve far to 
walk yet. You'll be there ? ” 

“ Yes,” sullenly leplied Rufus; “yes, I'll be there — 
never fear me ; I'll be there.” And so they parted. 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THKOUGH THK MIST- 

Don't give tha! horse to my daughter, I beg you, 
Mr, Hurt.” Such had been the words of anxious L^dy 
Piminy. 
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“ Certainly not, my lady,” had been the respectful 
answer of the eminently respectable stud-groom ; but 
when it came to sorting the steeds for the ndmg party 
from Tliorsdale Park, Mr. Burt was puzzled. There 
were plenty of sound horses, only fit for a male rider. 
There were three or four lame horses, which, if only 
right all round, could have carried a lady. As it 
was, the supply of side-saddle n.igs was not quite 
equal to the demand. 

“The white—Lily, 1 mean — for Miss I’lminv. 
Young Mrs. Scoresby can have the chestnut Irani 
London—it fidgets; but she has been often out with 
the hounds, I’m told, so it won't matter. Lady Paget, 
the black marc; Miss Martin, the roan cob; Miss 
Leader, the cream-coloured ixiny; and for Miss Mow- 
bru)’, the mettled grey.” 

“ 1 don't know about putting Miss Mowbray on the 
mettled grey, Mr. Burl,” demurred the thoughtful Lead 
groom, wlio may have expected, in the fulness of lime, 
himself to blossom into the stud-groom variety of the 
species. 

“ It must be so,” returned his chief, chewing a 
straw; “Lady I’lminy won’t h.ivc him for her young 
lady. Miss Martin couldn’t sit him, nor yet Miss 
Leader, while Lady Paget and Mrs. Scoresby choose 
their mounts for themselves. Yes, we must give the 
mettle grey to Miss Mowbray from the Parsonage. 
He’s not really vicious.” 

“Of course not, Mr. Burt, not right-down vicious, 
only a little awkward and dililicult to ride,” demurely 
assented his prudent subordinate. 

There arc some speeches, as tliere .arc some political 
documents, in which it is permissible—if such aphrase 
may Ijc employed—to read between the lines. And 
when an carl’s trusted stud-groom makes the (jualified 
usserlion that such-ahd-such .an animal is not so 
fl-tgianlly vicious as to make it absolutely unsafe to 
place a fair rider on his back, and an earl’s trust¬ 
worthy head groom expresses a guarded deference for 
the opinion of his superior officer, the steed in question 
i» pretty sure to l>e what ordinary mortals, uninterested 
in taking a rose-coloured view of the situation, would 
uiiliesitalingly designate as vicious. 

A word here as to tlic superior class of stable- 
servants in great households. They arc not, consider¬ 
ing the temptations that lie in their path, sinners 
he)ond the average. They very often have the credit 
of their employer’s establishment much at heart; “do 
justice,” to quote their own words, lo the valuable 
equine property committed to their charge, and arc too 
zealous lo deseivc the reproach of being mere time- 
servers. Rut then-alas! that there sluaiM he a “ but” 
— some of them arc prone, like llni'pur's noble cor- 
respondent, to love their own barn better than their 
masict’s house—or, in other words, to prefer a little 
present profit to the ultimate advantage ol their em¬ 
ployer. It has, in hunting shires, passed into a pro¬ 
verb that the rich men, I’lutns and Midas, and the 
Marquis of Carabas and Sir Bullion, own the lame 
horses. 

How odd it is ! and how curious a reversal it seems 
of the usual conditions of life, wlicrc the magic wand 
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of gold smooths away difficulties just as the pick and 
spade level hillocks and till up hollows, that a wealthy 
man like, we will say, Sir Bullion, who has discreetly 
bought his scat in Pailiament with the money his 
father and grandsirc made, should be worse mounted 
at a pinch than are gentlemen who do not pay a tithe 
of his enormous incoine tax ; or, for that matter. 
Farmer Bullfinch, who honestly takes his sliare of the 
sport, and is seldom absent at a finish ! Yet Sir 
Bullion’s stables, and, for the matter of that, those of 
Midas Blunt, Esq., from Cnilchcd Friars, E.C., who 
sells the worst port wine and gives the best dinners in 
London, and of the mo'i noble the Marquis of Carabas 
himself, are crowded witli cripples. “ Not fit to go 1 ’’ 
is the apologetic jilirase so ronstantiy poured into the 
ears of rich horse-owners that they ought to wonder 
why Jack Fortcsciic, once of the Blues, and plain, 
shreu'd Mr. "ridinarsh, get so much amusement at so 
insignificant a cost. Vet the fact remains. 

“ Can’t ride Bolus, my lord ' ” “ Indeed, Sir Bullion, 
Tomnoddy’s feel arc too tender yet to stand a bucket¬ 
ing with llic hounds.” “If I were your grace. 1 
wouldn't, re.illy, have out Royal Regent ibis week. 
That back smew,” iS;c. 

The truth is that the cliief grooms in such establish¬ 
ments have too many fingers in the pic, too selfish an 
interest in the purchase of horses, to make their 
handling of them a matter of such moment as il might 
otherwise be. Sir Bullion and the marquis buy and 
sell very much according to llie advice of .Mr. Strapper, 
the stiul-grooin. And tliat circumstance is remarkably 
wellkiionn to many of those ingenious dealers who 
can tlo almost anything with a faivly-brcd and tolerable- 
looking ipiadrupcd of the genus Equus. Long rest, 
great care, and vigilant grooming can accomplish 
marvels m palming off four-fDoted invalids as sound 
horses, and a lavish tip to Mr. Strapper does the rest. 
The asliite stud-groom, once he has pocketed the 
crumpled bank-notes tb.it, accompanied by a knowing 
wink, arc thrust into hia ready hand, Uke.s an inilul- 
gent view of the whole iransaouon, and gives abund mi 
proof of his possession of that tolerant charity that 
thinks no evil, “Many a nag we think ruined,” thus 
soliloquises Mr, Strapper, “turns out really good after 
a bit of caie.” 

And the care, amounting to excessive caution, is 
seldom Luking when wc compare the amount of 
wrvicc done with the formidable muster-roll of liorses 
that are theie to do it. 

But Ml. Burt, stud groom at Tliorsdale I’ark, had a 
conscience of bis own, a little dulled it may be, but 
not entirely callous, and that inward monitor pricked 
him somewhat as he went about the place in (he course 
of his habitual routine. How well he rememl>cred the 
purchase of the mettle grey ! He could recollect the 
very words with which Mr. Mottram, the horse-dealer 
—Mottram, senior partner in the house of Mottram 
and Maespavin- had ovemilcd his scruples. 

“A little hot perhaps, Mr. Burt, as you say—but 
then, for a young horse, rising six, and with his work 
bc*fore him, that’s not much of a fault. In the stable, 
a lamb, and will be as quiet as a lamb on the road, 


too, after a few months. W'h.ii he wants is something 
to do.” 

And Mr. Mottram had pul into the stud-groom’s 
hand something tliat chinked, and something too that 
rustled, as the promises of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street are apt to rustle, and Mr. Burt had been 
able to reconcile it to his conscience to recommend 
the grey horse as “good and safe," not to the earl his 
noble master, but to Mr. Sharpe, the earl's secretary, 
who, for his part, knew no more of horses than he did 
of elephants, but w.as willing to accept the assurance of 
an approved expert. 

And now Miss Mowbray, from Woodbiirn Parson¬ 
age, was to be the rider of the inetflc grey, and the girl 
was not more used to riding, or perhaps more brave, 
than the majority of her sex. And Mr, Burl, thcslud- 
groom, hoped that no harm would conic of it, and 
wished, ^)erhaps, that he were himself a liitlc less 
anxious to conciliate talkative lady guests .such as 
Mrs. .Scorcsby, and even that he had never fingered 
Mr. Mottram's money; but there was no help for it. 
Lady I'iminy had spoken, and Miss Mowbray was to 
ride the mettle grey. 

The riding p.iriy set out from the great house gaily 
enough. The day was fine, though a little ominous 
haze hung about the horizon to windward, like those 
sable cloud-banks tliat in tropic.d latitudes portend the 
coming hurric.mc. Up the road leading towards the 
high moors, the trampling squadron went, the merry 
notes of blithe talk and the silvery sound of girlish 
laughter floating on the summer wind. There were 
the six joung 1 ulics, two married and four unmarried, 
and with them a masculine escort of sufficient strength, 
without including the grooms, who brought up the rear. 
There was Lord David Todhunter, who rode another 
m.m's lioise, as he relished another man’s dinners and 
claret, most heartily, and who really seemed to earn his 
eleemosynary quarters by the genial fashion in which 
he enjoyed their comforts. There were Sir Richard 
Mortmain, and the other baronet, Sir Marker; and 
young Charley Fitzgerald ; and Mt. 'I'racker, the 
African explorer, who had been tattooed and qualified 
by a nose-ring in the course of his travels in savage 
lands; and Mr. Smart, M.P. for some metropolitan 
borough—a sort of rarliamentary Free Lance, always 
Iwnt on earning renown by making himself disagree¬ 
able to both factions, and of whom it was said that at 
the impending General Election he would be kept out 
of the House, if the united strength of Government 
and Opposition could avail to exclude him. 

The start was a satisfactory one. Not a horse, when 
brought K'und to the giand entrance to be mounted— 
always a trying ordeal to a steed of spirit, and where¬ 
fore our prosaic ancestors had stone mounting-blocks 
set at their doors to testify to their superior wisdom— 
but behaved well. N ot an animal showed a sign of 
temper, save only the hot little chestnut, one of the 
new mounts from London, that was to have the honour 
of carrying young Mrs. .Scoresby, Mfs. Scoicsby was 
pretty, or at least preltyish — in the third flight, sO' 
far as good looks went, of fashionable l^ondon mar¬ 
ried ladies. But she was deverish as wcU as preltyish. 
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and men were glad to talk with her, because she amused One riding party, as a rule, is very like another, 
them, and so spared them the trouble of racking their The horses are more or less fretful or quiescent, and 
brains for something to say, while as to her riding there so are the riders. Some young beauty bites her red 
was no mistake. She had earned a reputation with lip, and tugs at her curb rein until her scnsiti\ c horse 



the buckhounds last year, and meant to make sleepy 
Colonel Scoresby take her to Melton or Market Har- 
borough to win fresh laurels in the season to come. 
Lady Paget, too, was a first-rate horsewoman. The 
Miss Piminy who rode, like her sister who sang and 
her sister who danced, was merely an animated wax- 
doH on a quiet hor.se. Miss Martin and Miss Leader 
thought themselves heroines on their respective mounts, 
the cob and the pony. Violet Mowbray, who had had 
little practice, sat the mettled grey gracefully enough. 


is in a lather of froth and heat, because the right man 
has not ridden up to accompany her. The right man 
himself is frowning, or looking ineffably bored, because 
he has been intercepted by sonic tiresome talkative 
girls, or more likely some elderly damsels, who demand 
at his hands the small scrvicc.s that no one can refuse 
—“ If you wmtldy Captain Plank, just let out a link ol 
the curb chain; ” or “ M ight I ask you just to tell the 
groom that my niece s saddle is slipping round to the 
right ? Thank you ; so kind!” 
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But at last people generally contrive, as on foot, to 
select their company for themselves. Soil was with 
the party from Thorsdale. Of course Sir Richard 
Mortmain was often beside Violet, but not exclusively 
so, for Mrs. Scoresby was exacting, and at times noisil) 
satirical, and he did not as yet choose to exhibit 
himself in the character of a declared lover. 

Presently, without warning, except to the practised 
eyes of some gamekeeper or slicphcrd, had such been 
there, a mist swooped down from the lofty moors, 
rolling, in its sombre majesty, like a tumbling sea over 
the purple heather, the gold-biossomed gorse, and the 
paler yellow of the broom-banks, hiding the bare rocks, 
the peat mosses, the scattered farm-houses, the fields, 
every sign and l.mdniark, as if a sudden deluge had 
blotted them from the niap of the county. In Yoik- 
shire, as in Scotland, such mists do fall, with an 
abruptness that is almost theatrical. Battles have been 
lost under such conditions, which might have been 
won had light lusted. 

“What arc wc to do now?” demanded Mrs. 
Scoresby loudly. 

“ Oh, rattle along! it’s all right. We sliall man¬ 
age it capitally, in spite of the fi^; shan't we. Miss 
Mowbray?” cheerily responded Charley Fitzgerald 
“ Wc are on the York road, aren’t wc, Topham ? ’’ 

“ Right as a trivet 1 ” replied Sir Harker. “Belter 
keep together, though, for these moorland mists arc no 
joke.” So they rode on. but as they rounded the next 
angle of the road, it just so happened that a gipsy lent 
was pitched there, a cart standing, a horse tethered, 
a swarm of swarthy urchins buzzing about, and, worst 
of all,' a bright crackling fire burning. Violet Mow¬ 
bray’s mettlesome grey could not bear the sight, but 
snorting, and mad with fear, it sw'crved, reared, and, 
taking the bit between its teetlf, dashed off along the 
road, .and vanished in the mist. The thing happened 
so (|uickly that every one was taken by surprise. 

“ Bolted with her I 1 do hope she can keep her seat 
till he’s bad enough of it, the brate.' ” exclaimed kind 
little Charley Fitzgerald of the Hussars, while Lord 
David Todhuntcr, who was far in the rear, bawled 
out inquiries as to what h.ad occurred. Sir Richard, 
whose, wits were quicker, had been also in the rear. 
He spuiTcd forward now. 

“What’s this?’’ he cried. “She will be killed. 
Fitzgerald, it’s jour fault.” 

“How could I prevent the beast from bolting?” 
pleaded the cavalry subaltern. “Let us gallop on 
before worse romes of it.” And on they rode, helter- 
skelter, into the blinding mist, clatfering along the hard 
road, until at last .Sir Harker, who knew the country 
better than the rest, bawled out— 

“ Stop, stop! Mortmain- Lady Paget! we’ve passed 
the cross-ro-ads, and I’m sure we’re going wrong. 1 
thought 1 heard a horse faintly to the left Do pull 
up, and listen ! ” 

They all reined up. When silence was re-estab¬ 
lished, the hoof-strokes of a horse, going at a furious 
gallop could be distincily heard to the left 

“ That’s it. I thought so. The brute has wheeled 
into the Tbrapmore Road, and is heading back towards 


his own stable. If the poor girl only keeps her seat— 
but we ought to ride-” 

And off they went, even Miss Maitin and Miss- 
Lc-ider ceasing to groan at the unwonted exertion, on 
account of Violet’s peril. Sir Harker, who knew the 
country, led the w.ay. But neck and neck with him 
rode Sir Richard Mortmain, better mounted, and 
ready to dash forward, and by rescuing Miss Mowbray 
from danger to establish a claim to her gratitude 
that might forward bis merccnaj^ courtship. “ What 
a chance ! ” he muttered between his white teeth as. 
he flew swiftly on. “ What a stroke of luck !—I say, 
Topham, are j ou sure we’re on the right road ? ” 

“Don’t you liear the rattle of the hoofs ?" gnifll}' 
retorted Sir Harker, who was a good-natured young 
fellow in the main. “ All i ho|>c is, she won’t meet a 
cart or a carriage, and that the beast will stick to the 
road.” 

On they sped. It is no light matter, the pursuit of 
a runaway horse, when the life of one whom wc have 
loved or liked is at stake. Violet Mowbray h.ad won 
the goodwill of almost everybodj’ at Tliorsdalc, and 
even hard little Mrs, Scoresby, who was fighting her 
own upward battle so sedulously that she had seldom 
time to care for the pains and cares of others, was for 
once sympathelic. The sound of the tonified horse’s 
hoofs came to their cars like the roll ofdistant llumder. 
They hurried on in a long straggling file, Sir Richard 
and the Yorkshire baronet leading, Mrs. Scoresbj and 
Charley Fitzgerald and Ladj Paget next, Lord David 
bringing up the rear, with the slow-riding damsels 
under his fatherly care. But the pace was a fast one. 
Every qiiadnipcd there was doing its best. Far off, 
the thunder of the hoofs could be heard, as the run¬ 
away horse dashed on, unseen, through llie dense, 
floating mist. 

“ Thorsdalc's near, anyhow! ’’ exclaimed Sir Hatkcr, 
as he recognised some familiar objects. Sir Richard 
spurred on. Presently these two, followed by the rest, 
but at a long interval, reached the Park, reached the 
great court-yard, with the block of stabling iKjond it. 
Tlie great yard was brightly lighted now witli lanterns 
and candles hastily brought out. The central point of 
attraction was a grey horse, specked and wreathed 
with foam, in a lather of heat, snorting wildly, with dis¬ 
tended nostrils, his bridle floating loose, his saddle 
empty. It was the meitlcd grey. But where was his 
rider? None of the grooms, helpers, indoor ser¬ 
vants who had come liurrying out could answer that 
question. 

Where was Violet Mowbray ? 

The grey horse had dashed in, foaming, red-eyed, 
wild w'ith terror, but riderless. Where was the fair 
girl that he had borne when he started ? That was a 
question easier to ask than to answer. There were 
gentlemen, guests who had not been of the riding 
part)’, niixcd with the scrvartls, and presently the rest 
of the riding party came in. Where was Violet ? Sir 
Richard Mortmain frowned his blackest frown and bit 
his lip savagely. He had thought of a romantic 
incident, the easy rescue of an unsuspecting heiress— 
he knew that his good black was speedier than Sir 
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liarkcr’s brown nag—and here had be been uselessly 
employed in hunting down a runaway horse without a 
rider. Meanwhile there was eager and excited talk. 
The earl must be s|X)ken to. 'I'he alarm bell should 
be rung, rewards offered, the villagers aroused, and 
with torches and lanterns a search party sent off, 
through the mist and across the moors, to find Violet 
Mowbray, dead or alive. 

CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

UOS IS COMI'ELLUU TO SPEAK, 

The mist on the high moors, like all such mists, 
hovered above the ground like a grey winding-sheet, 
leaving a foot or two of clear air, and rendering it quite 
possible f6r a pedestrian, by stooping or kneeling at 
intervals, to see his way for a few yards, and to ascer¬ 
tain that he had not wandered from the beaten track. 
Few however are those, not moorland-b 'rn and bred, 
who are fit to cross with safety any considerable 
waste, such as the Yorkshire Wolds, or the more for¬ 
midable deseits of savage Dartmoor, when once the 
fog-drift has set in. Don, who had been an apt pupil 
of the keepers and herdsmen, from whom he had 
learned a portion of their open-air lore, must have been 
one of those exceptional persons, since he held to the 
beaten path across the moor on his way back from 
some solitary farm, whither he had been despatched on 
an errand in the course of duty, and reached the cross¬ 
roads without blunder or misli i[). 

What was that lying on the grass by the roadside, 
quite still? A woman’s forai, surely ; and, as surely, 
lying there in the awful quiet of death ! Yes, it was a 
lady in a riding- habit, her bright silken hair loosened, 
and streaming over her shoulder as she thus lay. That 
she was young and fair to look upon, Don could see ; 
but it was not until he came a step or two nearer, ami 
could recognise the pale upturned face, that the full 
horror of the discovery rushed upon him. His own 
heart ceased to beat. He started back aghast. • Violet 
—Violet Mowbray—cold, dead, for ever gone, in the 
early bloom of her youthful promise, from the world 
and from him. The riding-habit, the loosened hair, 
the marks of hoofs indented in the turf, explained (lie 
nature of the accident but too well. With a great sob 
he rushed forward, and kneeling on the grass, lifted 
the lifeless form in his strong arms. 

“My darling! my darling!” he cried out wildly; 
“my Violet, my hope, my all !” 

There was no response. The fair, helpless young 
head lay passive on Don’s shoulder. He clasi)ed the 
insensible form to his heart and kissed the fiale cheek. 

“ Oh, my love, my love! ” exclaimed the young man 
passionately; "are you gone from me, my dearest ? I 
have worshipped you for years, always lioping-against 
hope-one day to be worthy of you, and now death iws 
robbed me oi the thing* I loved the best on earth—my 
Violet, my angel! ” 

And again he kissed her, while his tears fell fast 
upon her pallid-face. What was that ? Sorely a sigh. 
Violet's llps'were parted, her eyes opened feebly, and 
she moved, as if trying to rise. Half incredulous, in 
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mingled joy and confusion, Don drew back. “ Can it 
be?” he asked. 

"Yes—1 — 1 rememher now how it happened,” said 
Violet, in a weak voice. 

“Forgive me—pray, forgive me,” pleaded Don, 
flushing crimson, and tingling in every pulse with 
shame and anger agamsl himself, “since 1 thought I 
had—lost you. Forget my folly, and forgive I'' 

“ There is nothing to foigive, dear friend noihiiig ! ” 
said Violet, in her sweet low voice, and she put out 
her little hand to him. Don clasped it in his own .uid 
held it fast. 

“ I ought not to have spoken," said Don contritely, 
as he aided Miss Mowbray to rise; ‘‘but can it be, 
dear Violet, that you are unhurt? You have been 
riding—not, of course, alone ? Where are your friends.^ 
How could they leave you here? and by what str.mge 
coincidence could it be my fortune, out of all the world, 
to find you here m this solitary spot, and in such a 
mist as this, which hides the very fence that bordeis 
the opposite side of the road? Hut you are sale. Oil! 
tell me again, .Miss Violet, that you are unharmed. 
And lean on me, for you arc weak and tieinbling, as I 
see.” 

Poor Violet had little to tell. There had been a 
lai^e riding party from tlie Park—most things at 
Thorsdalc were done on a great scale—and she had 
ridden a grey horse, that had taken fright, had run 
away into llie blinding mist, had crossed, so she 
thought, a stivich of moorland, as the hoofs made no 
noise for .awhile, had struck into the hard rcwl, swerved 
so a*> to fling her fiom her saddle with stunning force, 
and that was all slie knew. She had been thrown, 
and had been senseless, and had lain on the turf beside 
the road in a swoon, until—until Don found her. As 
for the horse, it had vanished. And that was all She 
said no more, but there was a reticence in her manner, 
H shy looking earthwards of those beautiful great eyes 
of hers, and an avoidance of Don's gaze, which forced 
upon the young man the conviction that the giii had 
a perfect memory of how he had clasped her in Ins 
arms and kissed her, believing her, as lie did, to be 
dead. And then some chivalrous instinct in his hcait 
awakened, and he felt (hat he must tell his laic and 
ple.ad his cause vimler all disadvantages of worldly* 
position. Because lie had gone so far, he was. as it 
were, bound logo farther. He owed it to hiinsclf, lie 
owed it to the girl he loved, to tell her how and why 
he dared to love her. It did not l>ccomc him, he fell, 
to lake refuge behind the a-gis of a maiden's natural 
timidity and unwillingness to interrogate him. He 
had said so much that he must say more, 

“ 1 ought not to have spoken,” said Don. half peni¬ 
tently, but h.ilf proudly too ; ‘‘ 1 know that I ought 
not. For the sake of much kindness from kind Mr. 
Langton and his wife, it would have been treacherous 
in me, as well as presumpluous, to breathe a word of 
love to the young lady who dwelt beneath his roof. I 
have put a padlock on inv lips hitherto, and have 
schooled ray very eyes mu to Ix-tmy me. But this has 
been too much for my resolve ami my reserve. My 
secret, kept for months and years, has been wrung 
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from me at last. The excitement of that miserable She seemed stronger by this time, and had let go 
moment scattered all my prudence, all my wise deter- her hold on his arm, and he stood a little way oif, 

minations, to the winds. It is true, Violet—I may call looking intently in her face with his dark, eager eyes 

you by that dear name ?—that 1 thought you dead, and —surely as noble and true a lover as ever wooed an 

that with the loss of you all the joy and brightness of earthly damsel in this world of ours. Violet Mowbray 

my own young life were gone—gone for ever. So the glanced at him timidly. 

passionate cry broke from my heart, and so I dared to “ You have not—have not offended me, Mr. Don- 

kiss your cheek, and to clasp you to my breast, and to indeed! ” she said. 

tell you how I loved—but I w.as all unaware that your He sprang forward, hope, wonder, love flashing 
ears, dearest, could drink in my wild words. I must, forth from his bright eyes, and again he took her hand, 
as I am an honest man, repeat them now. Yes, I, the “Violet—Miss Mowbray,” said Don quickly, “can 
poor jet.hunter, the nameless, kinless foundling of the it be that I have heard aright ? Can it be that you do 
sea«beach, have dared to love the highly-connected hot chide me for the presumption, the—i—” 

Miss Mowbray, and at last to tell her so. Now, if “There was no presumption,” almost whispered 
you choose to banish me for my presumption, I can Violet. “ You saved my life, but before that day the 
but bow my head, and go.” recollection of you, the image of you, as the truest 
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gentleman, the best and bravest I had ever known, had 
grown to be—1 may own it now—very dear to me.” 

And then Don took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and for a few delicious moments the two young things 
felt as supremely happy as if they had suddenly been 
spirited away into some enchanted island of their own, 
wlierc disparities of rank, harsh guardians, and con¬ 
ventional prejudices could find no entrance, and where 
Love reigned supreme. 

“ I used to think, Don, when I read of deeds of 
cliivalry,” murmured Violet, “ that had 1 lived in those 
old days you should have been my knight, faithful ever 
and true. And so you would have been, if then, as 
now, you had chosen poor little me.” 

“ 1 would have died for you then, my darling, as I 
would die for you now,” answered Don simply; .and 
few chevaliers that ever put on helmet and mail could 
have been more loyal to a pledge than Obadiah 
Jetlson’s foster-son to his. But it became necessary 
soon to think of sublunary matters. Miss Mowbray, 
happily, was unhurt; but by this time, no doubt, the 
tidings of her accident, or at any rate of her runaway 
steed and his fair rider having been lost to sight in the 
dense mist, must have reached Thorsdale, and given 
ground for no unreasonable alarms. There would, 
so l^on conjectured, be a search instituted for the 
missing member of the riding party, but in the meantime 
it was imperative to make the best of their way to the 
I’.irk, and allay the natural apprelieiisions of Violet’s 
hosts and their friends. They set forth, therefore, 
Don insisting that Miss Mowbray—his Violet, .as he 
was never weary of calling her—should lean on his 
arm as she walked beside him. The distance was not 
very great, so the young man assured her, and it would 
be better to reach Thorsdale before the neighbourhood 
should be aroused to scour lane and road in quest of 
the lost guest 

As Don and Violet walked together lo'vanls Thors¬ 
dale, they talked and thought with the ilelightful 
egotism, if so it nfay be called, of ncwly-plightcd lovers 
—of themselves, or rather, of each other. Of actual 
plans or projects for the future, little or nothing was 
said. Was not the future all rose-colour, since each of 
, those two was loving and beloved? It was enough 
for Don that'Violet should have cared for him, jet- 
hunter though he had been. It was enough for Violet 
that Don was all her own. It would have spoiled that 
fairy-tale, their new-found happiness, to be loo precise 
as to what would be the next step. Mr. and Mrs. 
Langion were forgotten, and we may be sure that not 
a thought was wasted upon Miss Mowbray’s guardian, 
honest, rigid Ephraim Marsh, of Dagger Court, E.C. 
The present was in itself all-sufficient. 

Presently, as Thorsdale itself was approached, the 
mist seemed to grow thinner, and the tall trees and 
high decr-palings of the Park loomed more and more 
distinctly through the shifting sea of vapour. And at 
last the courtyard of the nunsion was reached, that 
lighted yard where horses were being saddled and 
■ carri^es got ready by the glare of links and lanterns, 
and where already a number of outdoor servants and 
hangers-on had assembled, and were waiting for orders. 
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Mr. Tracker, the African traveller, was there con¬ 
spicuous, somewhat boastfully declaring that he could 
“ trace a spoor,” whether of brute or being, witli any 
man, black or white, from Caijciown to Zanzibar, and 
insisting that the exploring party should be placed 
under his orders. And there was Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main, frowning and silent, standing beside his 
black horse, the bridle of which a helper held, and in 
his wily brain bewailing the probable overthrow of his 
cherished schemes. Several of the gentlemen there, 
however, were most unsellishly anxious to scour the 
country, at any cost of fatigue to themselves, so as to 
bring aid to the presumed victim of the recent accident. 
That the grey horse had, after unseating his rider, 
doubled back by another road, thus throwing out 
his pursuers, and headed for Thorsdale Park and his 
own stable, was pretty clearly divined by thi.s time, hut 
there was nothing to indicate the route which in his 
headlong career he Iiad traversed. 

Violet’s arrival under Don’s charge occasioned a 
great relief to many minds, and put an end to llie wild 
conjectures which were current as to her fate. 

A strange sight it was as the crowd, the lights, and 
the clamour all converged towards where the young giil 
stood, pale and lovely, with dishevelled hair, leaning 
on the arm of the young man, handsome and graceful 
enough to have been a prince of romance, but whom 
many knew to Ik the new clerk in Lord Thorsdiile's 
laud-oflicc, and some few among the underlings knew 
to be Don the jet-hunter. A fair young couple they 
looked as for a moment they stood there side by side. 
Sir Richard Mortmain’s brow darkened as he saw b\’ 
whom it was that Violet was escorted. He stejrped 
forwaid, but before he had time to speak the joyful 
news had spread from lip to lip, and kindly, tubicund 
Lord David Todhuntcr came hurrying up, with almost 
the air of a guardian. 

“ My dc.ir young lady, w-clconie back! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Bless my soul! what a marvellous escape! and what a 
fright you have given us! So tins gentleman found 
you? 1 am sure we are much obliged to him. And 
you are not hurt? That’s nice. Please to take my arm 
and come thi.s way, for the countess is very anxious 
and distressed ; and no wonder.” So Violet was hui- 
ried into the house, with short space for leave-taking; 
and Don, having given as brief an account as he could 
of the circumstances of his meeting with Miss Mow. 
bray, withdrew himself as early as possible from the 
noise and comments of the crowd. 


CHAPTER THE TW'ENTIETH. 

TUB M'TTKIl. 

“ Sir Richarh’s room to be redded up,” s.aid the 
chief housem-aid, who came from the East Riding 
and spoke not exactly broad Yorkshire, but rather the 
narrow vernacular of that famous county. The room* 
which was assigned at Thi>rsd.a]e Park to Sir Richard 
Mortmain was just then vacant. The countess would, 
with sisterly regard, especially when visitors had to be 
amused and kept in good-humour, have preferred that 
her elder brother should be always beneath her roof, 
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but often the baronet chore to dine and sleep at his 
own house, Helston, sometimes even to absent him¬ 
self for a couple of days at a lime from the gaieties 
of Thorsdale. Now he was expected back, and, of 
course, the cliamber which had been allotted to him, 
and which overlooked a corner of the Rose Gai clen, 
liad to be got ready for his reception. Who has not 
seen the feminine bustle and stir when a visitor, loved 
or respected, was on the point of arrival ?- the incessant 
bustling, flutter, rustling, and stir, as fresh prqwat ions 
arc made, the furniture pushed hiilier and liiither, the 
curtains draped more gracefully, the pretty knick- 
ktiAcks, the fresh flowers, rc-adjusied. and llte finish¬ 
ing touches put, for the twcnlietli time perhaps, to the 
adornment of the chamber. 

The Countess of Thorsdale was loo great a lady to 
occupy herself personally with such matters as the 
inspection of an expected visitor’s room, but then, she 
put great faith in the taste of her clever foreign maid, 
Mademoiselle Gliika. Wlicn the English servants 
had done their work, Mademoiselle—as they all called 
her with unwilling respect—was summoned, and she 
alone remained in the room after the other servants 
had departed, putting the draperies into more elegant 
folds, making a new disposition of the flowers that 
filled the vases, and looking around her, lynx-eyed, 
for the signs of neglect. 

She was herself worthy of notice, this Mademoiselle 
Glitka. Young she w.is, though probably she looked 
three or four years older than an English girl of her 
age 'vould have done, ilandsonie she was, though •jf 
a swarthy pallor of complexion, and with a thin face 
and well-cut mobile features. She had raven-black 
hair, very thick and long, and wound tightly round 
her small; well-poised head. Her figure was slight 
and active. But her eyes were her great attraction— 
eyes that spoke, eyes that flashed, dark, expressive, 
and at times terrible. Thanks to those eyes, and to 
her glib tongue, and to her vehement manner, which 
swept others before it as a whirlwind does the straws 
and dead leaves, the Hungarian lady’s-maid. Made¬ 
moiselle Glitka, was more feared in the Thorsdale 
establishment than was the countess herself. -She 
stood, as was known, high in Lady Thorsdale’s favour, 
and had been clever enough to make herself all but 
indispensable, not only to the countess, but to the 
invalid carl. Lord Thoi-sd.ilc still often dreamed of 
the Engadine, but he would as soon have thought of 
going there without Schultz the courier as without 
his wife’s invaluable maid. Glitka always understood 
at a word. Glitka saw the situation when others 
required lengthy explanations. Glitka ivould have 
made a better courier than even polyglot and wayworn 
Schultz himself, had but her age and sex permitted 
her to assume such a post. The Thorsdale servants 
deferred to the delegated authority which “Made- 
tnoisclle’'—they always called her Mademoiselle, .and 
never by her name—exercised over them. Her very 
promptitude of speech took away the slower breath of 
her insular listeners. Nobody liked her. But the 
head coachman, who was a wag, sometimes said, with 
■ ated breath, that Mademoiselle was “ all there.” 


Just then Mademoiselle Glitka was in Sir Richard 
Mortmain’s room—not the worst by .any means of the- 
many bed-rooms at Thorsdale I’ark—and was alone. 
She had ascertained, by the simple process of peeping 
through the keyhole, that the subordinate domestics 
were not prying. Perhap.s Miss Glitka, on the outer 
side of doors, had peeped in«re than once through 
keyholes, and knew something of the things to be 
learned by such espionage. At any rate, having 
satisfierl herself that she was not herself the subject of 
scrutiny, she made haste to institute a special search 
everywhere. Sir Richard Mortmain, as was not tin- 
natural with a gentleman who, for the moment, has 
virtually two homes, had left some clothes behind him. 
Mademoiselle’s pliant fingers explored every fjockcl 
as deftly as those of a member of the Paris detective 
police could possibly have done. But she found no¬ 
thing: only a photograph of Mrs. Scoresby—a pink, 
scented, three-cornered note from Lady Paget, asking 
“Dear Sir Richard” whether Tomahawk was really 
sure to win the St. Lcger before she i)ut her money on 
at the long odds. Then, at last, in a drawer she 
found a letter of another sort. Here it is :— 

“ liVAK Sir K. Mortuaik, Dakonbt,—I ani getting w nick ul 
(hi'> wurn«iU util coiiiilry that iinlc-t you EUun (one on thu iriiiii)> 
carj 1 linvc put iiUi' yimr hanii I ivtiiill have to pUy mine, aiul lilow 
the whole Loncero sky-biKh, Mind, there’-, i>o mi-itake about whal 
1 have to sell ’I'lic seveiily (lious.iii,l ja,uih1s go a* surely to 
Miss V——, und, if she marries uithoul setilenirnlh, to licr husband, 
ns her name is Violet Mowbray. Voii. bir l< , aie iml the man 1 lake 
you for iryou caiinnt get a ' Yes’ out nraeuunliy-hred young thing hkc 
chat. I med hardly s,iy, don't spoil ynnr own g.mic and mine by 
bulling to our innoLciit what ii fortunr goes with her .o ihc .<ll.-ii- Yon 

arc quite lit to hold your tongue when then’s ... to lie lost by 

spe.iking. lint remember that I .iin weary of waiting. .iikI shall have, 
if yon shilly-slially. to clap the oilier screw on ; and renieinl-cr. loo, that 
there must be a (air share of the .sw.ig, as wc say in Australia—when-1 
widi I was again—fur your old i,nl. “ K< i i s Cm men.” 

Glitka's eyes glowed, darkened, giiticred, as she 
perused this epistle. She spoke English, perhaps, 
better than slie read it, but she liad gootl brains and a 
vivid imagination, and could till up the gaps with some 
approximation to the truth. Kirst she folded llie 
letter and thrust it into her pocket. Then, resisting 
the momentary impulse, she snatched it out again, 
and taking up the writing nnitcrials that lay on a side 
table near, she made a rapid, but accurate, copy of the 
contents of the epistle. The letter itself she put back 
with scrupulous care in the drawer in which she had 
found it “ I have him now!” she hissed out between 
her shut teeth; “ 1 have him, hard and fast! He is in 
Glitka’s hands now !” 

And to judge by the tightening of her lithe, dark 
fingers, it might have been dangerous to be delivered 
over to the handling of tiger-footed, bright-eyed 
Glitka. ‘‘ He is expected at noon,” she said presently, 
and slipped away. About nodn Sir Richard Mortmain 
drove up to Thorstlalc Park,' and went at once to his 
room. Scarcely had he reached it before there came 
a light tap at the door, and Mademoiselle Gliika 
gliding in, and shutting the door, stood before him. 

•' 1 have to speak to you, Milord Sir Richard,” said 
the girl, looking Sir Richard Mortmain very steadily 
in the face. 
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“Indeed, have you? From my sislcr. perhaps?’’ 
asked the baronet irresolutely, but with some an- 
noy.incc. 

“No, but from myself,” answered Glitka, opening 
her eyes as a she-panther might have opened hers 
ere she showed her while fangs and sprang on her 
prey. “ You are a lord, it seems. 1 am Miladi's very 
iiumblc servant, to obey her hell, to study her caprice, 
And you arc a saptctir. Yet, traitor, craven, dis¬ 
sembler, is not this ring’’ -and she showed him on 
her finger a golden hoop set with small blue stones— 
“ the betrothal-ring you put on my finger at Arad ? and 
arc you not my promised husband, if there be faith in 
old customs or the troth-plight of man ? ” 

“ Upon my word, Glitka,” answered the baronet, in 
deprecatory tones, “ 1 hoped you had forgotten or 
learned to take a more reasonable view of anything 
that was said in far-off Hungary between you and me. 
How could I be expected to understand your ancient 
customs, and to be bound by what seems binding to 
you ? We liked each other, 1 dare say, but 1 was a 
mere traveller, a mere bird of passage, and-” 

“And you thought that you could win the heart of 
the Hungarian girl, and cast it aside like a faded 
rtower ? ” she flashed out; “ and you knew so little of a 
Mag) ar as to believe the thing was safe. Safe ! ” she 
rcpe.itcd, with a sibilant sound like the hiss of a 
snake. “ No; wc of the true race do not brook deceit. 
I would sooner die than let you wed another than 
Glitka Fbcrganyi." 

“ Glitka, be reasonable ! ” expostulated .Sir Richard. 
“ 1 admired you, of course, and do still, and there was 
an exchange of rings and the like, but indml, iny 
good girl, there was never a serious possibility of a 
marriage between you and nu-. Such a thing would 
have been a simple death-blow to a gentleman iii niy 
position. I was then a captain, now I am a baronet 
with an estate, but scarcely any rents: that much xmi 
know. 1 cannot alTord to marry. Cerlainb, Glitka, 
even when first I saw you, the belle of the xillagc, at 
your good old grandfather’s great farmhouse near 
Arad, I must have fell lh.it I could not wreck my 
prospects, seriously, by marrying you.” 

• “ Yet I am as noble as yourself! ’ llcrccly retorted 
Glitka. “We arc all noble--cxccpt a few Slavs, like 
the glazier and the smith -in our village: first as free 
Magyars, then as being ennobled by the Empress 
hundreds of years ago. ‘I'he Empress-Queen gave the 
rank of Uaron to every free peasant who killed a 
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Turkish invader. My ancestors have killed many 
Turks. Your own c)es have seen the scimitars and 
matchlocks of old iocs—infidels, turbaned dogs-- 
hangiiig on the oaken wails of my grandl'.ilhcr’s house. 
And I can rememl>cr seeing iin grandsire show you, 
the English stranger, with honvsi pride, the grand 
parchment with the gold and colmii, and the great 
seal, of the paper from lmperi. 1 l Vienn.t tliat made his 
grandsire a Uaron. My father, too, had the rank of 
Uaron. I, too, am Baroness Glitk.i, servant as 1 am, 
and Mademoiselle as they c:dl me. We peasant 
nobles, Polish or Magyar, know our value, and will 
not be dogs to lick a master’s feet I ” 

“ Glitka,” answered the baronet, iu sheer despair, 
“you, with your impassioned mature and youi reliance 
on old usages, scarcely can do justice to a usvd-uii, 
onl-at-elbow8 gentleman like niyselt. I am m debt, 
poor, and worried. There are times when to put .% 
pistol to my head and blow my brains out .ippears 
the only natural result of iny position. 1 only wish 
you would keep quiet, and leave me to battle with 
niy creditors as best I may.” 

A woman is seldom cruel to a man who bows his 
head, and owns himself in the struggle of life delcatcd 
and hopeless. (Buka’s eyes lost some of their menace, 
and her voice was softer as she said— 

“Yes, for you too, it seems, life is not a bed of 
loses. Poor Milord ! Poor Richard ! ” 

But m a moment after the (igress-soul in hci ll.imcd 
font), 

“ Hear you, .sir Richard,” said her l.adyship's con¬ 
fidential maid, with bitter emphasis: “ a woman who 
has loved seldom hurts the man who has left Iter, 
unless he makes the pain more than she can bear. 
.So shall it be now. I came over to England, and 
became .1 sei vant, more that I might meet you than for 
any other cause. The old home is broken up. .My 
uncle’s farm—it was his when the graudfatlicr dicti— 
has passed into the hands of the Hebrew money -lender 
who had lent ilie money on mortgage, and Gliika and 
her brotheis earn their bread as they may. But, little 
as yon deem my words to be true, 1 have a hold on 
you, proud .Sir Richard, that you can no more sh.ikc 
oft'than a strayed lamb can get free from the wolf ol 
the woods or the snake of the fens. Marry Miss 
Violet Mowbray, even for her thousands, and see 
what comes of it! ” 

She curtsied, and left him. 


A D.AY AT A MODEL LAUNDRY. 


what way do you consider yours a 
model laundry ? ” 

The answer came promptly. “ In 
every way. Not only in perfection of 
work and sanitary details, but also in 
the methods employed, the arrangements for our 
' workers, the specially planned building, and the per¬ 


fect order, punctuality, and despatch observed in every 
department. VVe aim at perfection all through ; and 
if we have not yet attained a standard so high, I 
think we may claim that in the year wc have been at 
work we have so far advanced as to leave us foremost 
amongst similar institutions worked .upon sanitary 
and scientific principles. On these grounds we call 






ourselves il»i' 
model laun¬ 
dry : so far as I know, the only one in this part of 
London.'' 

Thus spoke the manageress, a pleasant-mannered, 
kind-looking woman, who, at a first glance, struck 
one as too amiable and benevolent-looking for the 
post that she occupied, yet not, as we afterwards 
noted, without a shrewd alertness, which seemed to 
note everything that was going on around her without 
worry or excitement. 

“ 1 had a long training in business-like habits before 
I came here,” she explained, in answer to some remark 
we made. “ It was an easy matter to apply my 
training to a new sphere of work.” What a moral 
these 'few words carried with them! Would that all 
girls who have to work could have the benefit of a 
thorough training in business-like habits. 

We were standing at the door of the manageress's 
little ofiice, close to the entrance of the building, from 
which we could see a large room lighted with sky. 
lights, having clean-looking lime-washed walls, and a 
bare but beautifully clean floor. 


Rows of tables, with various appliances for irotiini.', 
were occupied by women and girls, working away with 
a pleasant little buzz of conversation, and forming, 
from our point of view, a charming picture in tlieir 
large white aprons and pretty muslin caps. Our 
'natural impulse would have led us straight into this 
large hall and launched us in an animated conversa¬ 
tion with half a dozen of those bright-faced ironers ; 
but this unwise impetuosity was promptly checked 
by the sensible suggestion of our business-like guide 
th.'it we should begin at the beginning, and go straight 
through the various departments. 

“ Our workers arrive at the laundry at eight o’clock 
in the morning,” she informed us. “ They have their 
breakfast at home as a rule. There is a separate room 
for them to take their meals in, fitted with a stove. 
They can bring anything they choose in the way of 
provisions, which the woman in charge will cook for 
them, and have ready by the dinner-hour, which is 
from twelve till one. We require our people to be 
punctual, and to insure this, we have a rule that any 
one not here by eight in the morning will not be 
admitted to her work for an hour. We find this an 
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excellent arrangement, for, except in cases of real 
necessitVi no one is willing to lose an hour’s wages 
for the sake of a few minutes. 

“ As soon as the workers arrive, the forewoman gives 
each a cap and apron, the property of, and provided 
by, the laundry. These are not allov/cd to be taken 
nut of the building on any pretext whatever, but are 
delivered up to the forewoman, who stands at the door 
to receive them as the women and girls pass out. We 
like them to look nice and clean at their work ; it has 
such an enlivening, cheering effect upon the minds of 
the workers themselves. If you were to see some of 
them without their caps and aprons, you would be 
astonished.” 

This was no exaggeration. Some little time after, 
we watched them 61e out to dinner. Each one doffed 
her cap, handing it, with the laigc white apron, to the 
forewoman. What a metamorphosis ! Before they had 
looked so bright and fresh, and even pvcity; now 
we saw many rough, dishevelled, most unpicturesque- 
looking women. 

“ Many of these arc fresh hands, for we have been 
getting busier every week,” the manageress explained. 
“ Our older hands arc much more presentable ; 1 think 
the pretty nattiness of the mob-cap and apron teaches 
them unconsciously the value of order and neatness in 
dress. I have seen a girl glance at licr torn untidy 
dress quite apologetically as she took her apron off. 
The contrast was painful even to herself.” 

“ Then you aim at improving the general condition 
of your work-people?” I inipiired. 

“ We aim at instilling into ihcni notions of neatness 
and self-respect,” the manageress replied. *• It is better 
for our work that they should be 


imbued m a proper degree with 



such a spirit. Every inducement is offered to make 
them take a pride and interest in the perfection of 
their work. Our best ironers we pay by the piece, 
and as no imperfect work is sent out, their own ad¬ 
vantage demands that there should be no mistakes." 

We had by this time arrived at the sortmg-room, 
where three or four women were biisil)’ at work. Each 
basket as it came in was counted out by one person 
before another who held the list in her hand and 
checked it off. Two others were eng.igcd in rapidly 
stitching in the particular mark on such garments as 
had not already come into their hands. Any inac¬ 
curacy in a list was immediately noted, .and in the 
case of an article being missing, a memorandum was 
handed in to the clerk, who signified the same by post 
to the lady from wltose house the linen came, on a 
form provided for the purpose. If too many articles 
had been sent, the list was corrected accordingly. Wc 
were surprised to see how inaccurate some of the lists 
were. 

Our next visit was to the wash-liouse, a room of 
small dimensions compared with the ironing-room. 
The employment of machinery has so minimised the 
amount of time and labour required, that it is per¬ 
fectly marvellous to see the quantity of work that 
can be got through in a small space. Two boys of 
about sixteen years of age were employed in arranging 
articles of linen in some locker-like divisions, which, 
when full, were placed in a machine The necessary 
water being added, by means of a tap connected with 
a tank, where the proper proportions of water, soap, 
and soda were simmering away in readiness, the 
machine was made to revolve by means of an engine, 
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working- away in a little engine-room connected with 
the wash-house. At a given moment the hoy discon¬ 
nected his machine by ine.ans of a handle, took out 
the divisioned box containing the clothes, emptied 
his machine by turning on a tap over a grating, then 
put the clothes back, and repeated the whole process. 

“ This is our head washer,” the matron s.iid, with a 
kindly smile, laying her hand on the head of llie elder 
lad, a rosy-faced, good-looking boy, in a canvas jacket 
and overalls. “These two do all our washing: that is 
to say, they supply, fill, and empty the maciiines, for 
which they get twelve or fourteen shillings a week and 
•uniform.” 

From the lads we turned away to take in more .accu¬ 
rately the fittings of the room. There were several 
tank-like arrangements round the walls, into which we 
peered. One contained hot water, soaj). and soda ; in 
another we found a heap of tine white linen simmering 
away by means of ste.im. The absence of .my imme¬ 
diate application of fire enabled the boiling to be done 
in a wooden tank instead of a metal one—a great im¬ 
provement, as it seemed to us, both in general clean¬ 
liness. saving of labour, and preserving the whiteness of 
the linen. The locker-like divisions full of clothes are 
taken from the washing machine, pul on a little truck, 
and wheeled over to the boiling tank, into which they 
are put one by one. Should there be any tr.ices of dirt 
lingering in them, they arc handed over to a woman, 
■who gives such places an extra soap and rub. The 
next.taiik contained rinsing-water, another one bluc- 
ivater, and in a corner was one lined with metal, for 
•distilling superabundant steam into the soft water in 
which all the fine fianuel articles are washed. 

We passed now from the wash-house into the largo, 
clean, wcll-vcntilated hall that had before so charmed 
us. Although all the clothes -were being dried here, 
there was no steaminess in the atmosphere, scarcely 
the sign of a garment hanging about. We soon found 
the reason of this. Our guide pointed out a row of 
doors, which, when opened, displayed horses full of 
linen, Ixiing rapidly dried off by means of hot air, and 
looking delightfully white. There is .i drying-ground 
for fine weather; but judging by the .appearance of tlie 
linen we saw, we are not sure that us be.auty of colour 
•docs not depend more upon the washing than the 
drying. At any rate, no open-air diying could have 
produced a better result, even in the country. 

The large room was well occupied. Close by the 
hot-air closets were two mangles, displaying in their 
bright cle.mliness a great contrast to the oil-clogged, 
groaning, lumbering affair so often to be seen filling up 
the greater part of some poor woman’s p,irtour. Several 
women were busily folding and sprinkling *articles to 
be iiMiiglcd. Further on were row upon row of iron- 
ing-lables, the wall close by them being lined with 
lockers bearing the names of the various customers, 
into wliich each garment, when perfectly dressed, in¬ 
spected, and mended if any dam.'ige has been done, 
is placed, until the whole number is complete ac¬ 
cording to the list. We observed a board for notices, 
on which were posted up remarks such as-“Mrs. 
Nicholson docs not wish starch in the children’s pina¬ 


fores,” “Mrs. Brown docs not wish her dresses quite 
so stiff," &c. &c. 

At a little distance from us the calender was in full 
operation, all table-linen, pillow-cases, and so on, being 
passed through it, to the very great improvement of 
their geneml appearance. The polished effect on shirt- 
fronts which some people so greatly admire we found 
w.is produced with infinite labour, by passing a small 
oval-surfaced iron swiftly backwards and fonvards 
until the high polish is attained. It is a rule of the 
establishment that everything shall be sent away pro¬ 
perly aired. 

Uur next visit was to the disinfecting-room, which, 
we were gl.ad to observe, was quite away from the rest 
of the building, and where every necessary appoint¬ 
ment for cleaning infected articles is provided. 

We were surprised to find that the best ironers 
earn as much as 35 s. a week, the usual .average for 
an ordinary worker being from 15 s. to £\. h. very 
accurate system of accounts is kept, by which wc 
were enabled to observe that on one or two occasions 
small sums of money had been lent in af!v.ance. 

“ In c.ascs of sickness or gre-it distress 1 have occa¬ 
sionally done so,’’ the manageress informed' us ; “ but 
only wlierc a good char.icter has been already earned. 
Wc are glad to show any kindness where we can safely 
do so, and we expect some consideration in return. 
Kvery one is bound by our rules to give a reasonable 
amount of overtime when there is any great pressure. 
Sometimes we get a parcel of work required com¬ 
pleted in twelve houis. Wc should not be a model 
laundry if we were not equ.il to such an emergency, 
and our workers know that their best interests lie in 
co-operating with us. They infinitely prefer working 
here to working in their own homes. They can earn 
more, they h.ivc greater comfort, theyh.ive change and 
companionship, and c.in advance llieinsdves in their 
calling,if they have the mind to do so; and if the little 
ones arc placed in one of the public nurseries, they are 
much better off than in a home where the mother takes 
in washing, and the room is full of steam and wet 
clothes. Then, the assurance to the public that their 
linen is really cle.ansed instead of being brought into 
contact with dirt, bad air, and perhaps disease, ought 
to l)e a weighty consideration in favour of public 
laundries. When, too, people find they can have per¬ 
fect sanitary arrangements guaranteed for a charge 
not higher than that of anygoud laundress, thej- must 
appreciate the benefit.” 

As we picked our way back to the station, we 
could not help recalling an incident in modern 
literature, where it is recounted how, to prevent man¬ 
kind from becoming the mere slave of some mighty 
uncontrollable force, greater even than steam or 
electricity, a certain people had passed laws forbidding 
any man to invent or manufacture any kind of ma¬ 
chine on penalty of death, which led us by a natural 
sequence of thought to the remark that, in these days 
of high education for the humblest classes, the appli¬ 
cation of science to the common necessities of lif-j may 
prove a solution to the enigma of how to employ such 
classes for the best welfare of the community at large. 
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IN AN AUSTRALIAN FOREST. 


/pHE lover of nature 
* whose mind is 
stored with memories 
gained by long sur* 
render to her subtle 
influences amongst 
the lonely hills, quiet 
vales, and autumn 
woods of the Old 
World, would, if sud¬ 
denly transported to 
the depths of an 
Australian forest, al¬ 
most imagine him¬ 
self to have fallen on 
another planet. All his old experiences would fail him 
in such novel surroundings, and what beauties he sees 
on cither hand'are so different that at first sight he can 
scarcely make up his mind whether they are beauties 
or deformities. Not only the natural phenomena, but 
many of those things that are universal and abiding 
- the birds that arc still birds, the trees that are 
yet trees—have turned into something new and 
strange. 

From the tall masts of forests of gum-lrccs—red 
gums, blue gums, white gums, .ind every variety of 
the eucalypti—hang long strips of bark idly sw.iying. 
and sougliing. and rustling in every passing breeze 
like the cordage of some great Australian liner! 
All these, not being of the deciduous order, shed 
their bark .ind not their leaves. A sirange aromatic 
perfume comes stealing m puffs and breaths from 
numberless shrubs beneath them; sweet-thyme, 
peppermint, .and the native musk. Tree-ferns uf in.i- 
jesiic growth rear their dark swarthy stems all around, 
while here and there we mark the milk-white trunks 
of one variety of Eucalypti—the white gum- showing 
up splendidly amidst them like the t.ill form of an 
Anglo- Indian officer amid his diminutive native troops. 
The golden wattle, cxh.ilmg indescribable fragrance ; 
tlie drooping acacia, or “myall,” with its odour of 
violets; the Shea-oak, through which,the wind at 
night makes mournful music; the sassafras, and the 
native myrtle, all add to the strangeness of the scene; 
and wild flowers of semi-tropical growth abound in 
scattered nooks and clefts, 

(■aunt, spectral forms of scorched trees left by fre¬ 
quent bush-fires stand all around, but near them spring 
nmnlierlcss young gums-perhaps the most bcaiiciful 
variety of all—with bright green transparent leaves, 
through which the Southern sun penetrates as through 
a liiin of wax, as they dance and gymte in the spark¬ 
ling light with all the youthful giddiness of tree-life. 
Near us, on an acacia-tree, which displays the beautiful 
cool grey-green colour of the silver wattle, a troupe 
of parrots, in a royal splendoui’ of gay variegated hues, 
vivid as thpse of an Eastern rajah, disport themselves 
with much satisfaction, as though perfectly aware of 
the enhanced effect given to their beautiful plumage 


by a background of low tones of subdued harmony. 
Here and there a gigantic monarch of the woods lips 
stretched in death across some deep gully or yawning 
ch.asm ; and where the tree falls, there doth it lie ! 

At the precipitous foot of .t cloven ravine, a narrow, 
thread-like rivulet falls from slope to slope towards 
the slrc.nn-fed glen at “ Fernshawe.” At ihc summit 
of the pass of the Ulack Spur on the “ Dividing 
Range”—a chain of mountains stretching across the 
centre of Victoria from west to cast, and bearing some 
resemblance to the Apennines in character—near 
views are obtained of the loftier peaks of the range, 
Mount Juliet and others, densely wooded from base to 
summit; and the descent to “ Nar-bi-ihong ”—one of 
the numerous native mimes yet retained—is not unlike 
some of the Vais of the Italian side of the Alps. 

“ Nar-bi-thong ■’ consists only of an hotel and store 
but is a favourite place of sojourn for those who love 
to be alone with nature among the hills. 

There arc bush-tracks around where you may 
plunge into shadowy forest depths, and enjoy, on a 
limited scale, all the im.igined delights of bush-lr.ivel 
without its penis and priv.itions. Under a roof of 
leafy boughs the bnrken light of “ shadows dark .ind 
sunlight sheen” is refreshing to weary eyes, and this 
charm is further enhanced by the dreamy, surging 
sound of the summer wind sweeping through the trees, 
that everywhere accompanies you. Gigantic gums of 
immense growth, and numerous varieties, of all ages— 
grave senators and youthful cadets of the great family 
of the Eucalyptiihe- encompass you, but the “blazed'* 
trees mark out clearly the track. 

Soon you realise that you are in the midst of 
another Jauna as well as flora! A pair of shining 
eyes, looking furtively out of an old tree-stump, be¬ 
long to a frightened opossum. A native beai 
climbs hastily up a tall tree, and is soon lost to 
sight among the luxuriant foliage, while at its loot 
the dogs leap and bark in a frenzy of inipoieni 
rage. All at once a loud gurgling cachinnation of un- 
Iwunded derision flushes your check, and you turn 
hastily tet sec a bevy of “ laughing jackasses ” fly awa\ 
to a remoter tree, whence a fresh butst of echoing 
laughter makes it evident there will be no apologx 
for this rudeness to strangers. “ lla, ha, In, hit, ha ! ” 
rings out again in the distance, even as we reflect 
on the disappointing fact that if he who l.uiglis 
last wins, then is the victory undoubtedly theirs. l>ui 
by-and-by we come across a l.uighing jackass h IucIi 
had choked himself in partially swallowing a small 
snake just a little too large for his throat, which he 
can neither disgorge nor accommodate, and this was 
seen at a glance to be no laughing matter. Tlie 
beautiful note of the silver-voiced bcil-bird next com¬ 
pels attention. It is s.iid to be unutterably welcome 
to the thirsty wayfarer overtaken by “summer’s fur- 
naced noon” in Australia, as indicating where water 
may probably be found. The “coach-whip” bird is 
another curiosity, and has a loud, full note, ending 
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sharply like the crack of a whip. Tile “ musical mag¬ 
pie,” with its clear note and pied plumage, though dif¬ 
fering greatly from the home variety, is a popular 
member of forest or plain; but the “lyre-bird,” or 
igountain pheasant, with its curious long tail precisely 
like an ancient lyre—the Apollo of the wo^s—can 
match the notes and cries of all the others put to¬ 
gether. There are not, however, many song-birds in 
this summer-land of silence. 

The Australian bcc-cater is a very beautiful bird, 
and the honey-suckers have a singular fleshy append¬ 
age below each ear, the “ wattic-bird ” being a good 
example of these. Our old friend cock-robin has 
here decked himself out in gorgeous raiment, and 
to the most brilliant scarlet has added yellow, blue, 
and ro9e<o!our. Jenny wren has been weak enough 
to follow his pernicious example, and flutters around 
in all the pomp and vanity of a court suit of tur- 
quoisc-bluc and velvet-black. The rock-wallabies, 
or rock-kangaroos, belong to these mountains, but the 
kangaroo proper better affects the plains, and the 
wombat—the largest of the miirsupials next to the 
kangaroo—after its kind, is addicted to keeping late 
hours, and we make no nocturnal acquaintances. 

The pig-footed bandicoot is another curious variety 
seen here, also the flying scpiirrcl. By the streams 
on tlie Marysville side of the Spur, we sec that 
strangest and most anomalous of all the Australian 
mammals, the duck-billed Platypus, or “water-mole.” 
I'his strange creature presents a link between the 
quadruped, the bird, and the reptile. About a foot and 
a half in length, it is covered all over with a beautiful 
rich fur like seal-skin, has strong claws and web-feet, 
and a pair of broad flat mandibles like the bill of a 


duck. The “beaver-rat” is another singular animal. 
Liards of large size are very numerous, and we one 
day nearly trod on the head of a “guana,” a very 
lai^ variety of that tribe. Snakes are, of course, in so 
warm a climate very numerous, but the study of their 
fearful beauty is attended with too much peril to be 
very anxiously sought. As the day declines, the 
golden sunset sets all the woods aflame, and darkness, 
without any intervening twilight, soon succeeds, while 
flights of cockatoos fly past vvith ghostly shrieks, and 
at night the dismal howl of the “ dingo,” or wild dog, 
is yet heard on the Black Spur, though it is gradually 
retreating to more solitary districts. 

One of the most gifted Australian authors has said 
that the dominant note of Australian scenery is 
“ Weird Melancholy.” Its vast solitude is desolatio;'. 
Its gloomy mountain forests—funereal, secret, stern - 
seem to stifle in their black go^es a story of sulKii 
despair, and the very animal-life is either grotesque or 
ghostly. Australia has rightly been named the “ Land 
of the Dawning,” for here alone is to be found in the 
same measure the grotesque and the weird—the 
strange scribblings of Nature learning how to write. 
Certainly the roads wind round these hills to no steep 
surmounted by old romantic feudal castle or ruin as m 
other lands. There is none of that interchange be¬ 
tween dead memories and present life, that constitutes 
the great charm of travel. “ iMan is dear to man,” but 
here the spirit of the Past is silent. The prevailing 
tone of the few poets Australia has yet produced is 
one of sadness. The best of Kendall’s production 
describes the story of one who, speared by blacks be¬ 
side his camp Are in the solitude of Australian wastes, 
is left alone— 







With Night and Sil«nce in il.e Mibbinc r.uiis. 

But while the Enslith Autumn tilled lier lap 
With failed gold, and while the icnpert couled 
I'heir flame-red facet in the clovei grat^, 

'I'hey louked for him at home; and when the frott 
Had made a silence in the morninit lanes, 

And cifoped the fanners by Itcceniber fires, 

They looked for him at home, Trum tun to sun 
They waited. Season after season went, 

And Memory wep, upon the lonely munrs, 


.And Hope grew voiceless, and the watchers passed 
Like sh.-idows, one by one, away." 

And Cordon’s verse is pervaded by the same quality, 
despite an assumption of recklessness which ill con¬ 
ceals a deeper vein, just as wlicn the jester shakes 
bis bells, 

“ • ris but to bide the tears he sheds." 

When the scented breath of sprin<; stirs the wattle- 
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boughs with vague whisperings, he buries his face in 
the deep grass, and 

" Oh the dreary wistful lo<ii!»ng, 

’I'he faces that arc ihrungiivi." 

Such is the key-note of these first sweet singers of 
Australia! 

But lonely solitudes often possess a solemn beauty 
of a very impressive order. If the dominant note be 
weird melancholy, another may be placed beside it 
—wearisome monotony! the first-named probably 
having its root in this, to which it is at least half- 
sister. The most striking feature in Australian 
scenery is the prevalence of trees and shrubs that 
make no perceptible difference in the hnidscape in 
summer or winter, their colour being always dark and 
monotonous. Unchanging as enduring, autumn lays 
no fiery finger on the leaves ; winter passes by on the 
other side with averted gaze ; the winds of departing 
spring scatter no showers of white blossoms like 
drifted snow ; and crowned summer is merely a cruel 
despot who wields a fiery sceptre. There is little 
outward change of aspect throughout the Australian 
year. The pathos of fading autumn with its October 
woods and glowing tints, the stern reign of winter 
with its mantle of snow, the mighty ravishment of 
spring, stirring the heart into strange ecstasies, the 
joy and gladness of summer-time, are in other lands 
all well-defined and strongly-marked changes; all 
of them seasons forming backgrounds of infinite 
beauty and suggestivcncss to the shifting incidents 
of this our life. This restful change is the natural 
counterpoise to monotony. The poet of the “ Seasons ” 
could never here in Australia have concluded his ta^k 
with that triumphant burst of enthusiasm commenced 
in the wcll-remcmbered line— 

“ These they dian,{e. Almighty Father, these.” 

The ever-varying phenomena of a greyer clime, full of 
the frequent rain-cloud and the yellow leaf, the tender 
influence of poetic twilight and dewy eve both un¬ 
known here—cannot be foregone without artistic loss, 


and a climate devoid of them tends to harden the per¬ 
ceptions and impair the sensibility to many of tlie- 
more delicate qualities of the Northern temjjeramcnt. 
The greatest charm of one of the most popular 
novelists of our day is in the skilful interweaving of 
these atmospheric surroundings with his most tender 
episodes. It is quite possible to be cloyed with sun 
shine. The metallic gkire of a too bright sun may- 
become intolerable to eyes that first opened on less, 
bright but more expressive skies, and have grown 
familiar with the cliangcful moods of dimes that poi- 
sess a far wider range of delicate gradations and subtler • 
Humces of colour. It is not easy to find mental sus¬ 
tenance or inspiration in a clime where all is /o/ tissimo ■ 
or piunissimo, without delicate shading or half-tone— 
a limited gamut with many chords left out, and those 
mostly that have the power to move as with a touch 
of fire, or to chasten and subdue. The absence also, 
of great streams or broad majestic rivers is the loss 
of an indispensable element in the agencies we have 
just passed in review. River scenery is the one thing 
above others most associated with all the history, art, 
poetry, and legendary lore of every land. It is in¬ 
delibly bound up with the most powerful associations, 
and flings a spell over this our day, even when the wild 
minstrelsy, born of midnight raid and border for.iy, 
exists only in the fading colours of a far-off time, in¬ 
spiring such verse as that of Scott's— 

“bweet 'fcMtH ' 1>y ihy Mlver lide 
Tile gUnii;: lialu-lirc!. Maze iiu more/’ &:c. 

And though the historic aspects and associations of 
such scenes must perlorcc be foregone in any new 
country, yet the circumstance of a . vast coniincnt un¬ 
possessed ol these natural fcaturc?i remains to he 
deplored by every one to whom these tilings are dear. 
These limitations must be accepted. They arc not of 
man’s creating. But the fact that they exist will always 
remain a difficulty in the development of a native 
school of art or letters. No man is independent of. 
scenery or climate. 

SlEPilEN THOMP-SO.V. 



“SISTER EYES.” 

A COMI’l.K'IK STORY. HY THE AUTHOR OK “SO BI.UE : ’IHE SIORY OK A 
CIRTON GIRt,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

^HERE arc many girls and women 
nowadays who , will sympathise 
', with Katharine Ackroyd as she 
s.at one afternoon apparently en¬ 
grossed in an instructive book, 
but in reality chafing against the 
monotonous littleness of her ex¬ 
istence, and seeking some worthier 
solution of the enigma offered by 
her presence in the world. 

Round the table in the centre of the cosily-furnished 
boudoir, into which the schoolroont of former days had 


been transformed, were gathered her threesisters, busy- 
over their various !H)-callcd pursuits. She could not 
blame them for their industry, their content, ilieir 
pleasure in justifying the oft-paid compliment to the 
effect that the Miss Acktoyds were never idle; and- 
yet she knew in her heart that it was all a farce— 
neither she nor her sisters were doing any real work 
in the woild, and their platform of culture and petty 
artistic endeavour was in none but a superficial sense 
above the level of actual idleness. 

Katharine was seven-and-twenty now, and had for 
many years led the tranquil, easy life of the eldest 
daughter in a well-to-do house. Nothing was required. 
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of her more than that she Aould play her part 
pleasantly at home and in society; should perform 
certain household duties, and take an interest in those 
about her; should go out calling pretty often, and be 
ready to entertain guests; should sing when she was 
asked, keep up her drawing, and always look ladylike. 
Mr.Ackroyd had never allowed any daughter of his to 
teach or study for a profession, and absolutely pro¬ 
hibited work among the poor, with whom he had no 
sympathy. I’robably it occurrcti to him no more than 
it usually docs to wealthy fathers, that his girls may 
be mentally famished for the want of some employ¬ 
ment affording deeper satisfaction than the most com¬ 
plete fulhiment of the simple duties just enumerated. 
And yet 1 know that Katharine was only one of 
thousands of girls who would be glad of the excuse of 
necessity to work, and who suffer in every way from 
the wide gulf that separates them from their struggling 
fellows. In her case it had been a certain nobility of 
feeling that had kept her from even wishing to under¬ 
take remunerative work- a perception of the fact that 
anything she might gain would be lost to some poorer 
woman, and that noblesse oblige might mtan for her 
the cross of inactivity. 

True, there was marriage as an alternative; but 
Katliurine’s love-storv was a thing of the past, and 
she bad never cared for any man since a certain God¬ 
frey Hale had ceased to visit at her father’s house. As 
a woman, hedged in by conventionalities, she had 
been powerless to dispel the cloud of misunderstand¬ 
ing and distrust under which he had (juitted her, and 
now for five years they had not met. Even at this 
distance of time she could not look back to those days 
of silent helpless misery without a pang of renewed 
suffering. 

But there was one channel of useful activity in which 
her energies might find full scope without depriving 
needier sisters of iheir difficult earnings. A longing, 
of old standing, to lead llic life of a hospital nurse 
had been asseiting its sway of late, and this afternoon 
Katharine was slowly screwing up her courage to the 
point of trying to overroine her father’s objection to 
her leaving home. The pay, especially at first, would 
be very small, and afterwards she would be in the 
midst of opportunities for spending money well. The 
work would be hard and trying, but she felt sure of 
herself, and knew that if only her fathei's consent 
were gained, she would gladly put her shoulder to the 
wheel. This very evening she would appeal to him 
on the subject. Mr. Ackroyd was so peremptory, so 
quick to break out with hasty words of prohibition, so 
slow to admit his mistakes, that his daughters disliked 
above all things being obliged to tpiestion his decisions. 
Katharine knew a struggle lay before her, but she was 
possessed by a warmili of purpose that she felt would 
enable her to pierce through the rru.st of despotism to 
the fatherly love and wish for her happiness below. 
The excitement of the thought had its physical effect 
on her. Her heart beat quickly ; she turned hot and 
cold by iturns, and at the slightest sound in the hall 
tingled with little thrills of nervousness. At last she 
heard the lock of the front door yield to her father’s 
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latch-key. With almost feverish haste she laid her 
book down and went to the door. 

“ 1 wish to speak to father alone, so don’t interrupt 
us,” she said to the other girls, who looked up in 
wonder at the odd vibration in her voice.* Katharine’s 
ordinary manner, very calm, very gcnile, very reserved, 
deceived even the members of her own family, and 
any evidence of einolion on her part always created 
astonishment. On this occasion the surprise was in¬ 
creased by her failing to answer the summons of the 
dressing-bell, and when at last, in that punctilious 
household, both she and Mr. Ackroyd sat down to 
dinner in morning dress, cverjbody knew that the 
matter roust be one of serious importance. Mr. .^ck• 
royd maintained a grave silence throughout the meal. 
Katharine was slightly flushed, and a certain nervous 
contraction of the forehead, only noticeable in her 
when she was strongly moved, betrayed the state of 
agitation she was in. 

At last, when dessert was put on the table and the 
servants left the room, Mr. Ackroyd broke silence. 

‘‘Katharine,” he said with a faint smile, “shall I 
satisfy their curiosity ? ” 

The girl looked at him beseechingly. “If you will, 
father, but don’t—r/o«V decide against me.” 

He laid his hand on hers across the corner of the 
table and held it while he cuntimicd, 

“ Wife, Katharine wishes lo leave home—she cannot 
be contented with us. Hush ! Say nothing till I have 
finished” (for Mrs. Ackroyd had started in alarm). 
“ She has given me a very simple, honest account of 
Iier presenl life, and it docs not seem 10 offer much 
scope for the use and development of her best facul¬ 
ties. I, therefore, consent lo her turning hospital 
nurse." 

It was a very brief abrupt speech, but Katharine 
knew what it must have cost her father, and a cry of 
joyful gratitude burst from her. 

Up to the moment of their coming in to dinner he 
had refused lo give her any definite answer, and she 
could not tell from his manner what his intentions 
might be. Now he had yielded, and there was no im- 
}>ediment between her and the achievement of a posi¬ 
tion in which she might be of real use. She hardly 
noticed the wonder and suppressed admiration of her 
sisteis, nor could even Mrs. Ackroyd’s tender distress 
quench her delight in the freedom accorded her. 
I'rom this moment she was not merely a young lady ; 
she was a woman with work to do and a purpose in 
life. _ 

CHAMER THE SECOND. 

I DO not propose to enter into any detailed account 
of Katharine's life during her first three years at 
St. Nathaniel’s Hospital. Suffice it to say that the 
hard work brought with it health and happiness, and 
that among the many ladies busy there as probationers 
and sisters, there wtw no more general favourite with' 
patients, doctors, and nurses. Her earnestness, energy, 
and ability strengthened her position day by day, and 
at the end of her three years’ training a ward was at 
once assigned to her. As head nurse of the eye ward, 
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with the new title of “ Sister Eyes,” and a number of 
patients under her own immediate charge, she was 
more completely content than she had ever believed 
possible. Her cosy little room adjoining the ward w.-is 
an additional source of pleasure, for here from time to 
time she could indulge in long talks about home wiiii 
her mother and sisters. In no way had she slipped 
out of the family circle, for a deep affection.ite nature 
like hers does not drift easily away from its early 
mooring! Rather she drew her sisters after her ; all 
of them visited at the hospital, knew her patients, and 
interested themselves in every detail of hci’ work. 

Then, unexpectedly, into the midst of Katharine's 
new-found tranquillity, entered that fertile element of 
disquiet—love. 

It was at the sisters’ dining-table one day that the 
first warning of danger came. 

“So 1 hear,” remarked Sister Casualty, “that the 
new oculist has been appointed at last." 

It may perhaps be as well to explain that at St. 
Nathaniel’s no sisterhood exists: but the head nurse 
in each ward is called Si»icr, and further distinguished 
by the name of the u ard. 

“ Yes,” replied Katharine ; “a Mr. ilall. Does any 
one know anytiiing of iiim ? ” 

“Tou have mistaken the name,” said Sister Presi¬ 
dent, “it is not Hall, but Hale—Godfrey Hale. He 
was house-surgeon here wjien 1 first came, and always 
specially devoted to your branch.*’ 

One or two of the older sisters joined in and spoke 
in warm praise of .Mr. Hale's character and ability, 
while Katharine sat by m a maze of alarm and dismay. 

Godfrey Hale 1 How would they meet ? As stran¬ 
gers ? As mere acquaintances ? Or with the memory 
of something more than acquaintanceship tinging their 
manner to one another? There had ncvci been any 
explanation between them ; would the .shadowy bar¬ 
rier of an imaginary wrong still make friendliness im¬ 
possible? Must she still endure the hardly-concealed 
disdain with which he bad last parted from her ? 

Yet even that would have been more toler.ible than 
what actually occurred. Her patients were hardly put 
straight next morning before the house-surgeon came 
in and informed her that Mr. Hale wished to make a 
preliminary inspection of the ward. A minute or two 
later the oculist cntcretl, was introduced to “ Sister 
Eyes,” and, without the faintest movement of surpiise 
or recognition, proceeded to put to her a few necessary 
questions about the patients. If Katharine had re¬ 
membered that to any one coming in from the light 
the eye ward seemed at first to be in almost complete 
darkness, she need not have felt so deeply hurt at 
being unrecognised; but as it was, sli? found it very 
difficult to force down her womanly disappointment 
.and’ answer quietly and clearly in her purely profes¬ 
sional capacity. For her part, she would have known 
him anywhere. It was the same slight, wiry figure, 
the same keen, sensitive face, only the expression was 
changed ; it was that of a man whose interest lay 
wholly in intellectual things. 

“This is your most serious case, Sister,” he said 
presently, laying his hand gently on the head of a poor 


fellow who had been accidentally shot in the eye. f 
should like to alter the treatment a little.” 

He gave her a scries of careful directions, and then 
quitted the ward, little dreaming what a sore heart he 
left behind him. 

Next d.ty he came again, quite unexpected by Katha¬ 
rine, as it was unusual for the visiting physicians to 
slC the patients two d.iys running. 

“ I have felt anxious about this c.ise,” lie said, 
going straight to the bedside of the man mentioned 
alxive. “ Did he sleep at .ill ?” 

“ No,” said Sister Eyes; “ he was delirious with pam 
the greater pait of the night." 

•‘Ah ! I was afraid of that.” 

He made a second careful examination of the 
sufferer, and again changed the prescription. 

“ I hope that will relieve the poor fellow,”,hc said 
compassionately. “And you will remember about the 
bandaging. Sister.” 

“ Certainly.’’ Katharine was more self-possesseii 
no«’, and she raised her grave eyes steadily to his. 

A puzzled c.xprcssion of doubt and hesitation 
crossed the oculist's face ; he looked at her with the 
nervous iinceitaint) of .1 man who is afraid of making 
a mistake. .Sister E)-c.s smiled ever so faintly, and he 
at once put out his hand impulsively. 

“It IS you, Katharine!” And then in a moment 
his manner changed and stiffened: “ I beg your 
pardon, Miss Ackroyd ; 1 forgot tlie distance of time 
and circumstance that separates us.” 

She withdrew her hand with a quiver of silent 
chagrin. Would he nc\er give her the chance c)f 
vindic.ating herself? Must they meet week after week 
on the same terms of forced coolness and alienation ? 

Something of the same sort passed through Hale's 
mind. Katharine's face, not perhaps so pretty as of 
old. but more thoughtful, sweet, and womanly than 
ever, brought up a flood of tender memories and 
urged him to pul out of mind the injury he supposed 
her to have done him. 

“ Let us be friends," he said gently, at the end of an 
embarrassed pause. “ This is no place fur the re¬ 
membrance of old wrongs.” 

“You know, then, now how deeply I was wronged," 
said Katharine slowly, 

‘‘ You ! ” he excl.iimed. “ 1 do not understand 
you,” 

“ Perhaps not,” returned Katharine, with a shade of 
bitterness in her low voice; “but Uiat is not my 
fault.” 

They were standing together at the door of the 
ward, and out of car-shot of the patients, yet Hale 
could not feel at his case. 

“ I must speak to you again,” he said hastily ; “ but 
not here—not now. Cannot I see you alone some¬ 
where?” 

She shook her head. 

Hale turned as if to go, then came back. “ I 
cannot wait," he said impatiently; “ tell me how it all 
was.” . 

It did not need many words. They had been 
separated by the treachery of a mutual friend, a man 
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whom Hale had wholly trusted. The oculist saw it 
all now, and realised what Katharine must have 
suffered. He went away full of troubled thoughts. 
At the time he had thought it his duty to wrench 
himself away from her, and by dint of long years of 
determined persevering devotion to his profession he 


done so much for, “ you are so good to us poor 
folks with bad eyes, you ought to have a home of your 
own for us, with Sister for head nurse." 

The oculist flushed up nervously. On a man of 
his shy, diffident lempcrainent, the perception that this 
was an opportunity not to be lost had the effect of 



had schooled himself to forget her—or, at least, to 
believe that he had forgotten her. Now his hardly- 
won peace of mind was disturbed as hers hud Ijcen. 
Disquiet and unrest took possession of them both. 
Both knew that their old feelings had come to life 
again, strengthened, not weakened, by the lapse of time; 
both wondered what this unlooked-for meeting would 
lead to. 

At last one day Hale looked in at an unusual hour 
to see the patient he was specially interested in. and 
they foun^ themselves practically alone in the darkened 
ward and among the sightless patients. 

“ Doctor,” murmured the man whom Hale had 


making speech difficult. There was a moment’s 
awkward silence, and then he drew’ Sister Eyes aside. 

“ What do you say, Katharine ? Will you accept 
the post ?” 

“ Docs it exist ? ’’ she asked wondcringly. 

“ It shall exist, if you will give me rourage to em¬ 
bark on the enterprise. 1 mean—I mean. Katharine, 
would you, as my wife, help tne in the management of 
some such home if I could work its institution ? ” 

Would she accept the double happiness of being 
his wife, and carrying on the labour she had given 
her whole mind to foi- so long! Her answer need not 
be recorded. u i 







HEALTHFUL RECREATION& 

HV A FAMn.y DOCTOR. 


OME five or six 
years ago “bees” 
were all ihc rage, 
especially in quiet 
j country parishes 
and outljing vil¬ 
lages. 13y the word 
“bees” 1 do not 
mean the busy toil- 
ing insects that Dr. 
Watts, in one of bis 
hymns, has set up 
for us as the em¬ 
blems of industry 
and perseverance. 
A “bee” is the 
name given by the 
Americans — with 
that happy disre¬ 
gard for the niceties 
of the English lan¬ 
guage for which 
they are becoming 
renowned — to a 
meeting of persons for the purpose of healthful re¬ 
creation with some good object in view. 

We are indebted to the great Republic for many 
excellent ideas, and thousands of poor old men and 
women have had, I am sure, ample reason to bless 
that man or woman —oh ! it must have been a woman 
—from whose fertile brain the notion of a sewing boo 
was first evolved. 

1 was at one once, I rememlxr; a relation of mine 
was there also j it was she who had said 1 might come. 

I got my chair away into a remote corner, wiilt a very 
large cup of tea, and the newspaper. The remote 
comer in which I had my chair place<I was not far 
from the door—what a clever general 1 should have 
made! 

As tea circulated freely so tongues became loosed, 
but what of that ? I had often heard the words “ tea” 


and “ scandal ” associated, but here was plenty of the 
former without a breath of tlic Utter, nor of any im- 
charitableness whatever. As for me, myself—the 
man with the paper—1 am convinced that after half 
an hour I was entirely forgotten, so that my presence 
had no influence whatever on the bee. Meanwhile, 
shuttles were clicking, wheels were birr—r—ing, and 
needles were deftly plied, and the whole meeting was 
as merry as marriage bells. 

Presently, I remember, a discussion arose as to 
whether the neck of a flannel “ singlet,” that was being 
manufactured for old John Morrison, should be 
“ herring-boned or “ feather-stitchedand the gar¬ 
ment was held up for inspection. I seired the oppor¬ 
tunity and “egressed," I’m not prepared to pass .an 
opinion on the relative merits of herring-boning and 
feather-stitching, but I caught one glimpse of the 


elevated flannel garment just before I went out, and 
llic question uppermost in my mind,as I made my 
way homewards was, “ What manner of man is old 
John Morrison” for I am willing to be sent to Siberia 
if that singlet wasn't big enough to hold any five ordi- 
nar)’ working men. 

But, joking apart, I look upon meetings of this kind 
as fulfilling, in a great measure, all the conditions 
necessary to healthful evening recreation. They ex¬ 
hilarate the minds of those who i.ike part in them, and 
they exercise without fatiguing the body. They ought, 
therefore, to be paiioniscd far more than they are. and 
1 have only one suggestion to make as to their im¬ 
provement. It refers to tlie proper ventilation and the 
regulation of the temperature of the room in which this 
work or sewing is to be done. The air in it cannot be 
too pure ; nor should it be loo warm ; a temperature 
of sixty degrees nr even less is ample for all purposes 
of comfort, and best suited to the requirements of 
hc.ilth. 

At some sewing bees the services of some one who 
can read well are enlisted, by way of lightening the 
labours of the evening. This is also a very good 
plan. 

Another kind of bee that has lately gone out of 
fashion, hut which was very entertaining and most use¬ 
ful in more ways than one. was the “spelling bee.” 
What fun it used to be, for example, to see and hear 
even our clergyman, in a spelling class, and the parish 
teacher competing against Ills own pupils! Did 1 not 
once witness little Archie Hill, of the fifth standard, 
make his own school-masler “stand down” amid 
roars of laughter and rattling cheers ? The pedagogue, 
in a brief but fatal moment of confusion, had clapped 
tw’o fs into the wortl “ saloon.” 

An equally wholesome and equally interesting re¬ 
creation for long spring evenings would be a gram¬ 
matical bee. Argument would run high and time fly 
very quickly in discussing the relative claims to 
correctness of even such little sentences as “ It is /'» 
and “ It is 

“The nominative case follows the verb to be,” you 
would say. “Granted,” some one would reply, “but 
the word ‘me’ is entitled tube considered a nominative 
in certain s ntences.” If this be right—and the deri¬ 
vation of the word docs not gainsay the theory-then 
the reply “It’s me’’ to such a question as “Who is 
there ?” would be quite as grammatical as, and sound 
less affected than, the answer “Itis I.” However, this 
is entirely a matter for the F.imily Parliament and not 
for the F.imily Doctor to discuss. 

An “ .tcceiuuation hec ” would be another means of 
obtaining healthful evening recreation. Are the ears 
of the individual who loves his language not constantly 
pained by hearing English quantities misjudged, ac- 
Centuation.s wrongly placed? 

Still another would be a “pronunciation bee.” I 
can fancy the friendly fights tli.ii would be waged over 
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>even such a little word as “ trait,” which so many 
people think ought to be pronounced as if it were 
French. 

Well, now, it seems to me that the true meaning of 
the word “recreation'* is very well given in most of our 
■ dictionaries, vu., “relief or refreshment after toil or 
labour, amusement, diversion.’’ 

In order to be truly healthful, in every sense of the 
word, recreation must be of a kind to entirely relieve 
both body and mind from their status quo during work 
or toil. All thoughts must be for a time diverted into 
• an entirely new and pleasantly interesting channel, so 
as to rest most completely that other portion of the 
bram, which presides over the thoughtful performance 
•of the duties of the day. The kind of recreation that 
is chosen must therefore depend, in a great measure, 
upon the sort of labour that has been performed. 
Wh.it is rest to one man would be labour to another. 

Kccreation ought to be in every w.iy the converse to 
labour; if it be not so, it is not test. From this it may 
be seen that the individual himself must choose that 
'form of recreation which is best suited for his health. 

Hut the busiest men among us, even tliose to whom 
work is leally pleasure, shoulil remember tiiat rccrca- 
'tion or relaxation is in reality a necessary of health <iiul 
life itself. To use a plain and hnmcb simile; well- 
timed, well-chosen recreation is to our bodies and 
'miiuU, or to these hearts of ours vvIhlIi are beating, 
bc.atmg night and day, what oil is to the bearings of 
an engine, it saves wear and tear, .and makes the long 
rough road of life seem shorter and smoother to us. 

Hraiii-workers probably uml daily recreation more 
than any other class of individuals. It is a pity that it 
is the custom witli so many of them (n sacrilicc the 
precious hours of the night to work, tliat might be 
•done far better and more brithanth in the morning, 
•or in the forenoon. I do not speak tmadvisedly, 
but from long experience, when 1 say tluit the hours 
between thp evening mcal--«lictlu‘r it be dinner or 
supper—and bed-time should he devoted ciiliicly to 
rest from labour, combincil with, if possible, rccreatton. 
The sleep thereafter would be far more useful and 
•refreshing, and in seven hours aftci retinng to rest, the 
bniin would be ready to commence work again with 
Qiealthier blood in it, and with clearer and therefore 
more critical perceptions 

'I'he purer and more wholesome the air in which, be 
they what they may, our recreations arc ciijoved the 
iH-ttcr, Pure air can usually be secured .af home in 
winter and spring evenings. We manage to h.ive 
•our own rooms well ventilated. Fiom home it is 
•different. 

The brain-worker. or the man who h.is been worried * 
no matter how, will often find mental lecrcation in 
the concert-room or the lecturc-hall. It cannot 
■often 1^ called healthful recreation however, for tlic 
systems of ventilation in nearly all places of public 
ifcsort are sadly in neetl of reform. And so from 
places of amusement, after breathing the vilest of 
■atmospheres and the most obnoxious of gases, we 


return home, exhilarated in mind probably, but too 
often jaded and weary in body. Restless nights are 
the consequence, and. on the whole, wc feel next day 
that it might have been better had we not indulged in 
such doubtful recreation. 

Fashionable parties and balls cannot be said to 
combine the elements of healthful recreation. In 
about a hundred years, more or less, this will 
doubtless be changed. Fashionable people will then 
prefer to give five “at homes "for one we give now, 
but comfort will be studied. 

Without doubt the best and most healihlul re¬ 
creation is tliat which c imbincs exercise m the open 
air with amusement. It is this combiiuiion that 
makes out door games so refreshingly recreative. 
While there arc certainly not toi> many of liicsc that 
men can indulge in, it is to be icgreticd there are so 
few in which women ctin engage. laiwn tennis is one 
giand and delightful exception, and as far as very 
young girls are concerneti, I think cricket might well 
be- another. 

Women lan sk.itc in winter, and row m summer; 
both exercises are healthful, but both have a sine qua 
non —water in one form or another. 

One of the most healthful and exhilarating recrea¬ 
tions i know is archcry. For dear health's sake there 
ought to l>c an archery club in every parish. Hut alas! 
lliey are few and far between, and so girls must walk 
while their brothers arc at play. Nevertheless walking 
exercise is very (ar indeed from being despicable, bid 
Ijefore it can be admitted into the category of healthful 
recreations, it must be of a sort to give pleasure to the 
person who engages in it. Walking shoulil be always 
ilone in pleasant company; t/u mui should never seem 
lou},', that is the real criterion by which wc are to 
judge of the benefit likely to accrue from it. 

Walking should never be done fast enough to make 
the heart beat rapidly or the breath come short, or the 
skin to be bathed in perspiration. If w-alking is to be 
done for health’s sake, it must be really and truly a 
recreation, therefore 1 say, if you h<ivc a pleasant com- 
p.anion who is willing to undertake walking cxeicise 
with you, arrange for, not three or four walks, but 
thirty or lorty, at the same time every day, rain or 
shine; and, if possible, combine with your strolling 
some such pleasant study as botany, geology, or some 
other brancli of natural science. 

The best form of exercise by far and away is tri¬ 
cycling. I have said so months ago, and happily it 
is suited for both sexes. 1 have only space to give 
one fresh hint in connection with it. Do not have 
a heavy cycle. For the ordinary Kiiglish !'o.»ds in 
summer, a tricycle should not .and need not weigh over 
eighty pounds. 

In concluding this short paper, let me say that I 
consider healthful recrc.ition for bod\ and mind a sine 
qutl non with every one who wi-.lics to have pure 
wholesome blood, warmth and comfiul in living, and 
tlic mens Sana which can dwell nowhere else save in 
CO!pore sauo. 
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A HIGHLAND JOKE. 

BY C F. GORDON CUMMING. 



HOUGH belief in fairies 
and fairy lore is fast 
dying out in the High¬ 
lands befixe the influence 
of the schoolntaslcrs, it 
continued to exercise a 
most practical influence 
upon our Scotch High¬ 
landers even in the last 
generation, and nowhere 
was such superstition 
more deeply rooted than 
among the wild glens and 
on the remote shores of 
Ross and Cromarty. 


In one of Hugh Miller's 
least-known sketches of some of his contemporaries, 
fhe relates a ver^’ amusing scene enacted in the fishing 
town of Cromart), hy a party of young men who had 


•contrived at various limes to extract considerable 
-amusement from the superstitious terrors of the fisher- 
folk, never missing a chance of counting them as they 
wended their way to the boats, or of asking their des- 
•lination--both deemed omens of*evil luck. 

But the form of fairy malice which w as most dreaded 
was that of kidnapping human children, and substi¬ 
tuting for them fairy babus, which were called changc- 
'lings, and invariably proved cross-grained, ill-tempered 
and voracious. A poor baby who was attacked with 
-any sort of wasting illness, or liecame unusually fretful 
•and troublesome, was very apt to be looked upon as 
•a changeling, and to receive anything but tender¬ 
ness from the family who were forced to endure its 
wailing. 

From this popular belief, the young men in question 
resolved to extract some amusement, by effecting a 
general exchange of babies llirougliout the village, ami 
•then watching the result Of course, in a tislicr-town, 
•all the w’omen and elder children take their full share 
•of work, in collecting shell-fish and baiting the lines, 
•carrying them and ihc nets on board the boats, and 
'finally, when the men are starting for their night’s 
fishing, .sll the women go to the beach to help in 
launching ihc boats, and see their husbands, sweet¬ 
hearts, and brothers start on nhat they well know may 
prove a service of danger. Even the little toildhng 
'bairns generally follow their elders to the shore; and 
many a house is left without one human inmate, save 
the latest baby, safely ensconced in his wooden cradle. 

These babies were tbe special game whieh .attracted 
the mirthful and mischievous young men. Having 
taken care to ascertain exactly wliich cottages were 
most certain to furnish unprotected babies, they 
watched their opportunity when, in the twilight, the 
•fisher-folk trooped down to the shore, without a 
thought of impending misailvcnture for their youngest 
treasures. Then the marauders, dispersing throughout 
«thc village, stole gently into each cottage—cautiously, 


so as not needlessly to alarm the babies, or attract at¬ 
tention from any bedridden old man or woman who 
might chance to be lying in some dark corner. Lift, 
ing each poor little baby from its warm nest, one of 
these jokers quickly deposited it in some other cradle, 
thence removing the rightful occupant to carry it else¬ 
where. Ere the boats had started, all the babies in 
Cromarty had been so effectually shuffled that not one 
remained in its own home. 

Then the young men, delighted with their complete 
success, concealed themselves among the ruins of a 
deserted hut, and there watched to see what would 
happen next. Of course, the nursing mothers were 
the first to hurry back to tlicir offspring, followed more 
leisurely by those whose bigger babies were securely 
lied into their cradles, as the only secure means of dis¬ 
posing of them. 'Elu-y were, greeted by an unwonte'd 
chorus of weeping from the younger babies, and lusty 
roaring from the frightened elder ones, and, somehow, 
tlic wailing voices sounded unfamiliar to the maternal 
ears, as, hiirrjiiig to calm their cries, each mother 
approached her baby’.s cradle, and therein, to her 
indescribable horror, beheld an unknown child! 
Under other circumstances she might very likely have 
recognised a neighbour’s bairn, but there was no time 
for such thought—it sufficed that it was not her baby, 
so there could be no manner of doubt that it was a 
changeling, a liorrii! fairy brat, left in exchange for 
her beloved and precious darling. 

Naturally, says Hugh Miller, “the scene that en¬ 
sued baffles description. The women shrieked and 
screamed, and wrung their hands, and rushing out to 
the lanes like so many mad creatures, were only the 
more unhinged to find the calamity so universal.” Hy 
this dme -all the women of the place had assembled to 
add their <|uestions and counsels to the general chot'is. 
Some urged that they should place all the changelings 
in creels nfd suspend them from the iron hook and 
chain which hang above the fires, as that was well 
know to be a siitc method of bringing back the fairy 
mother, who, on hearing the pitiful cries of their half- 
roasted b.diies, would cerlaml) come to their deliver¬ 
ance, and restore the stolen liuman children. 

The calmer women counselled that the minister 
should be summoned, to exorcise the powers of evil; 
and so one advised one thing, and the next urged 
something different; while the poor moUiers heeded no 
one, but tore their hair, and tossed their arms aloft, in 
an infectious frenzy of despair, shrieking and hallooing, 
wliile the howls of tlie terrilied elder children, and the 
waihng of babies, all added to the dire confusion and 
iiprii.tr. 

At last one woman, wiser than her neighbours, came 
to ask the meaning of such an astounding Babel of 
ffuiinine voices, and on learning the state of matters, 
and recollecting various tricks that had from time to 
lime been played by some of the big lalds, a happy 
thought struck her, that these had probably had some 
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4und in ilic matter; so having succeeded in making her 
■voice heard, she suggested this view of the case, and 
recommended that all the babies should be assembled 
nn one place, so that each mother might see whetlier 
iher own was to be found. 

So admirable a solution of the difficulty was at once 
•carried into effect. Each woman rushed back to her 
cradle, .and snatching up the poor baby (now wcllnigh 
•exhausted with prolonged crying) she brought it to 
'this improvised baby-show. Needless to s.iy, few 


SKETCHED 

VN the old le- 
][ gend'i the ad- 
mmisir.ilion of 
justice alwa}s 
wears a more or 
less paternal ch.i. 
racier, and it is 
tins feature, in 

which chiefly im¬ 
pressed the 
writer m a visii 
C.Tsiially paid of 
l.ite to ail English 
Count! Court. The 
Judge is not so 
much the slot II per¬ 
sonification of au¬ 
thority—a vitalised 
statute - book — as 
guide, adviser, mu¬ 
tual friend of each 
contending jiaily. 
Hehas oneroiisand 
peculiar diilies. ami 
to fulfil them with 
caNiKMi-T OP lovRT. even approximate 

satisfaction he 
needs tact, patience, a rnir gift of sympathy, and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the manners and habits of thought 
of his appointed distiict. That the County Court is 
so useful and respected, and. in a sense, popular an 
institution as dwellers in country places especially 
know it to l>e, is in a gre.at degree owing to the con¬ 
scientious and painstaking devotion of the men who 
give its decisions. The observations of a stray hour or 
(wo in this atmosphere of homely l.iw may h.ave their 
interest ns differentiating some noteworthy social 
types, and as reflecting some genuine humours of the 
British rustic. 

“ County Court Circuit, No. 999 ** (for the purposes 
-of our narrative), is less than fifty miles from l.ondon, 
measured from any twist in its irregular curve. But 
in character and modes of existence it is as truly pro¬ 
vincial-nay, as primitive—as any district between the 
fljroverbial Land’s End and John 0 ’ Groat’s. Its sweep 
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minutes elapsed ere each happy mother recognised 
her own darling, and jo\ fully clasped it to her bosom, 
soothing its alarm, and hushing its pitiful cries. 

I n the general confusion the pcrpcirators of the joke, 
having thoroughly enjoyed its success, escaped from 
their hiding-place, and made good their retreat The 
subjc t was made a matter for much good-natured 
banter, and thenceforward the good folk of Cromarty 
seem to have in a great measure got over their dread 
of fairy interference in their domestic affairs. 


IN COURT. 

encloses a purely agricultural area, and not a single 
manufacturing town of any sire or importance. BulH- 
bridge, where his Honour is sitting on this particular 
Tticsd.iy, is a straggling, old-world town, with its 
nearest railway station miles away, and its great 
annual carnival, the unabolished Michaelmas “ hiring- 
fill.’' 

The wheezy market-house clock has announced the 
hour of noon, and llie Conn is arranged for business. 
A long table in front of the mimic throne is iiemmed 
about by lawyers, clerks, local reporters. Long 
benches are placed at light angles thereto for the 
accommodation of suitors and witnesses. To the eye 
of imagination, a good many thorns are sprinkled 
about those hard scats. A wide space intervenes, 
apparently to allow the portly usher—the model of a 
conventional alderman—sufficient air to ward off apo¬ 
plexy, ami a sufficient frame for his dignity and 
graces. Then begin ihe rows of unsightly wooden 
forms for spectators and for friends of the antagonists 
in the coming duels. These scats rapidly fill up. and 
finally the door is chronically blocked up by a group 
compelled to stand. 

The Judge is a trifle late,hy reason of the delays 
and inconveniences ol a long coach journey. But at 
last he is comfortably ensconced in his chair o( state, 
and in a hurry for a start. He is a rotund, well-pre¬ 
served little man, plainly nearing the Scriptural limit of 
threescore years .and ten. He has a large, fleshy fiicc, 
which shows to marked arlvantagc bene.uh that relic 
of a past frivolity, the wig, and which is as the sun in 
tlie firmament to those whose hopes and anxieties lung 
breathless upon his vertlicis. The beams of a con¬ 
templative smile arc joy. suffusing the entire laiulsc.ipe 
on that side w’iih w.innth and brilliancy ; the pucker- 
ings of a frown convey terror and discontent, and wiap 
the prospect in grey shadow. 

A long string of unopposed cases are taken first, 
judgment in repeated instances iieing given in default. 
Where the defendant appe-ars, the process is exceed¬ 
ingly simple, and it brings prominently out that 
paternal aspect of “Ills Honour's'’ proceedings on 
which we first remarked. The defaiiltei'.T are chiefly 
labourers of the very poorest and most improvident 
class ; they arc often represented by their wives, who, 
as a rule, are adepts in casui .try, and could give the 
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lawyers lessons in the art of fighting .shy of a direct 
question. The claims are mostly brought by long- 
enduring grocers, drapers, and coal merchants, men to 
whom a few shillings of absolute loss means a ruinous 
reduction of profits. 

“ Is this a correct statement ? You admit that you 
owe this money?” asks the cheery voice of the 
Judge. 

“ Yes, y’r Honour.” 

“ Then how can you pay ? ” 

The defendant hesitates, tries to decipher imaginary 


balance of ten pounds, overdue. The defendant, who 
hitherto has been enacting the role of an utterly 
indifferent spectator at the back of the Court, elbows 
his way to the front on hearing his name proclaimed. 
He stands a stolid six feet in his clanging shoes beside 
the b.ar. He is coatless and ragged, with sleeves 
tucked up almost to the shoulders, and red, unkempt 
hair. His contempt for the proprieties is evidently 
matched by his contempt for his adversary, at whom 
he contorts his features into what is meant foi a 
sneer, but comes out as a most ferocious scowl 



hieraglyphics on the ceiling, and is brought into col¬ 
lision with disagreeable fact by the sterner repetition 
of the question. 

Eighteenpcnce a week, y’r Honour.” 

The Judge turns to the plaintiff. He signifies ap¬ 
proval, and an order is made accordingly. 

In the next case the plaintiff is offered four shillings 
a month, and objects. 

“ 1 have waited so long already, yotir Honour,” he 
says ; “ let it be five shillings at once and the same 
sum every twenty-eight Jays aficrwards.” 

The Judge considers this reasonable, and is at some 
pains to impress the advisability of compliance upon 
the debtor. With loud grumbling the man yields to 
force tnojeure. 

By-and-by a break occurs in the monotony of non- 
resistance. A farmer has sued a hny-castcr for a 


The plaintiff’s case is this time stated by a lawyer, 
and the Judge quickly understands it. 

“ How can you pay ? ” 

“ I dun’ no whal I be to pay for,” in a voice to 
which all lhat has passed before is as the south brecte 
to the roar of a northern hurricane. 

“ You dispute the claim ? ” 

“ O’ course I does.” 

The Judge orders defendant to be sworn. But, to the 
amusement of everybody, the hay-carter refuses. 

“ Naw, naw,” he thunders, “ I’ll ha’e none 0 ’ that; 
I'll not swear aye nor nay.” 

This can only be interpreted as a surrender, and the 
Judge returns to the familiar query-- 

“ Then how can you settle the account ? ” 

“Two shillin’ a month, not a ha’penny more, y’r 
Honour.” 


Sketched in Court. 
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Father and son are in outward appearance strikingly 
alike, and yet present a weird contrast. The plaintiff 
is old, and has a pallor upon liis wizened countenance 
as of one whose brows arc alre.idy fanned by the chilly 
breezes of the long night time. He would be feeble 
but that his passion gives him an abnormal and costly 
energy. The son is in the prime of life, with bronzed 
ruddy cheeks, and shaggy flowing beard, as of a modern 
.Esau. He has retained a well-known local advocate 
for his defence, and his twinkling bead-like eyes show, 
as yer, unshaken confidence in the result. 

The plaintiff tells his story with a simple directness 
that is as effective as much rhetoric could have been. 
Aged and lonely, he went to live with his son, on the 
understanding that his own should still be his own, 
and that he shoiih! pay “ Tom ” a fixed stipend for ac¬ 
commodation. He expected comfort in his declining 
years ; instead of recei\ ing it, he was treated “ more 
like a dog than a Christian.” And his son wheedled a 
loan of a hundred pounds out of him, promising to pay 
it back in three months. Nearly a year had gone by, 
separation was inevitable, and, allowing eighty pounds 
to have been made good in one form or another, he 
demands the repayment of a meagre twenty. The 
lawyer cross-examines to very little purpose, except to 
elicit the contempt the old man feels for him and all 
his tribe. 

The Judge turns to the defendant, and quietly invites 


The proposal is preposterous, and inquiry is made 
as to the possibility of an execution. The defendant 
has a horse and cart open to seizure. 

“But,” says the Judge to the plaintiff (ignoring the 
lawyer', “to sell this will be to lake away, in a sense, 
the man’s livelihood. It is always desirable to avoid 
so serious a step. Nevertheless your claim must be 
mcL I will make whut 1 imagine is a reasonable 
order now, and if not obeyed, ymir remedy shall follow 
m due course.” 

Muttering defiance the whole length of the h.all, the 
hay-carter retreats. 

Then opens the tw/sv lylvbrd which has brought 
(juitc a number of rustic strangers into the Court pre¬ 
cincts. An element, of pain mixes with the comedy 
which follows, inasmuch as the con¬ 
test is betwixt father and son. A 
retired dealer, named Digby, sues 
for twenty pounds, the balance of 
an alleged loan. The son — who 
throughout the prolonged discussion 
is colloquially spoken of by .ill. even 
the Judge, as “Tom” —pleads in 
reply that the money in dispute was 
a free gift. It is quickly evident that 
on one side or the other there is 
proceeding a considerable amount of 
what a Yankee would call “hard 
lying.* It is the Judge’s business to 
reach and discover the truth, and a 
tough piece of work he finds it. 
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him to give his version of the circunisttnccs. The 
counsel would intervene, but for the present is waved 
aside. Confused, m.iybe, bj the sudden blaze of pub¬ 
licity, or pricked after all by .in unc;isy conscience, 
“Tom” miserably flounders. He stuns from a very 
distant and hazy beginning, and tries tlie Judge's 
patience severely by the manner in whicli he wheels 
round and round inconvenient questions and never 
oncegrapples with them. The judge rebukes him for 
bis manifest shuffling, and meuphnricully funds him 
across the table to his lidgeimg lawyer. Now indeed 
the narrative wears the semblance of order, liut, alas 
for “ Tom's cause ! wh.ii lus gone before casts an air 
of unreality over the exiiibmon. An ironical gle.im— 
transient, but observed by nuny spectators—on the 
Judge’s countenance |>rovc'> that he is a sharer m the 
current notion that this sri ne has been relicarscd more 
than once in a private office. 

“Tom's” wife is called She has but one stereo¬ 
typed answer to almost cver\ inquirv. .She says, “ Ves, 
y’r Honour; sure, sir,” with a pertinacity that causes 
repeated titters in Court. She is her Imsb-ind's echo 
to an extent which might alarm city advocates of 
woman's riglus. 

At tins point, and although the case is going clearly 


in his favour, the plaintiffs self-restraint gives way. 
He breaks into a shrill, quavering torrent of abuse and 
excitedly shakes his stick—in dangerous proximity to- 
the Judge’s head—at his daughter-in-law. Remons- 
trance avails nothing to st\ip the outflow of uncquivocali 
Anglo-Saxon, and the old man has to be coerced by a 
threat of expulsion. 

No further witnesses are available, and tlie Judge- 
having inefleclually suggested arbitration with a view 
to a reconciliation—listens patiently to a long legal 
harangue, and then decides against the advocate and 
for the plaintilT. “ I consider that ‘Tom’ has used his 
parent very b.idiy,” he says, “and has had but one- 
aim from first to last, the obtaining by hook or by 
crook of his father's savings. Defendant will pay in a 
month, or be committed for twenty-eight days.” 

Thus is redress .afforded in the case of a family 
quarrel, of flagrant unfilial injustice. 

Knough has liecn written to reveal how large a part 
in the social economy of country life the County Court 
plays, how entitled to admiration and gratitude are its- 
officials, how delicate and difflcult are their usks. 
Here, if anywhere (even in these days of new Law 
Courts), is the home of cheap and speedy p or man’s- 
justice. 



'lllE PROMOTION Ol’’ A PRIVATE PII.I.. 


idea of the extent and im¬ 
portance of private ISill legis¬ 
lation may be gathered from 
the recent returns of the 
Hoard of Trade, made in 
pursuance of an Order of 
I’.arliamcnt, by which it ap¬ 
pears that no less than 
/5.418.454 125 ' 4i‘>- have 
been expended by the cxi.sling railway, 
Iramw.iy, canal, gas, water, dock, naviga¬ 
tion, pier, and port rom|)anies, or anihoritics, in 
the United Kingdom, in promoting and opposing 
private Bills during the ten years from 1872 to 1882 
inclusive. .Startling as these figures may appear, 
being an average of /;54i,84S per annum, they by no 
means represent the toinl expenditure on private Bill 
legislation, inasmuch as tliey not only omit a consider¬ 
able number of existing companies which failed to 
render accounts, but they take no cognisance what- 
e /cr of the vast sums disbursed for similar purposes by 
pi-omotersof companies which do not reach incorpora¬ 
tion, and by municipalities, other public bodies, and 
land owners. Nearly 300 petitions for private Bills have 
been deposited for the present session of Parliament, 
which will certainly involve a large opposition. Dealing 
only with the figures presented in the official returns, 
the amount expended by railway companies would 
have sufficed to p;iy for an addition of nearly 200 
miles of line at ;f20,ooo per mile ; that for tramways, 


177 miles at .^4,000 ikt mile; that for gas, to have 
lighted 17 towns at/^2o,ooo per town; and that for 
water, to have supplied 19 towns also at ^20,000 
for each, not counting how ports, and docks, and 
piers might have been improved or multiplied with 
the residue of the expenditure. The figures arc elo¬ 
quent enough in their simplicity. Those for railways, 
for example, might furnish an effective argument to- 
advocates of .State ownership of railways, whereby, of 
course, inier-coinpany contests would cease. Cogent 
reasons are, however, not wanting for still leaving 
railways to the care of private enterprise, though 
Stale interference in their m.anagement is yearly ex¬ 
tending, and the public demand yet more of it. 
Indeed, so al.irmed have directors and shareholders 
become that thc*y have recently organised a powerful 
association for the protection of their interests. 

The object of, and necessity for, a private Bill is 
usu.illy to obtain compulsory power over other men’s- 
property for the public good, and the profit of the 
promoters .and persons who may provide the capital 
requisite for carrying out the undertaking. The title 
is con.se<|uently slightly p.aradoxical, but it serves to 
distinguish the measure from a Bill of the (lovern- 
ment. As railway Bills predominate, it will be con¬ 
venient to take a railway Bill as an illustration. I'he- 
locality to be traversed by the line having been 
selected, the engineers survey and m?p out the route, 
showing upon the plan, drawn to a scale of not less 
than four inches to the mile, all the buildings. 
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fencfts, &c., within a limit of two hundred yariJs, 
or Ics’s, and also take the levels, in order to show 
on the section where the line will be in cutting, 
on embankment, or on tlje surface. In October 
or November notice is thrice given in successive 
weeks, by advertisements in newspapers published 
in the counties affected, and once in the London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin Cazelte, of the intended 
application to I’arliamciU in the ensuing session 
for authority to make the railway, and describing 
the ponts of commencement and termination, 
with the names of the parislies thioiigii which it 
passes. The notice also mentions that topics ol the 
plan, section, and book of reference will be deposited 
■for inspection with the Clerks of the I'eacc and parish 
clerks, as well as at certain public offices, by Novem¬ 
ber 301b. When the engineers have finished their 
work, a copy of tlicir rough plan is handed to the 
solicitors, who send out men called “ refcicncers” to 
ascertain the names of all the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of the property within the limits of devia¬ 
tion. Ily December 15th, ca-h of these must be 
served with a separate notice, cont-iining a description 
of the particular lands or buihlings in which he is 
interested, and a copy of the Standing tirders of 
Pailianient, so far as they relaie to the jiresentatioii 
of petitions. When it is proposed to abstract water 
from any stream for any canal, reservoir, or water-work, 
notice has to be given to all owners of milk, manu¬ 
factories, and works using such stream, for a distance 
of twenty miles below the point of abstraction, unless 
within that area the stream unites with a navigable 
river ; then as far ns the junction only. In tlic case 
of a proposed burial-ground, cemetery, gas works, 
sewage, or residual products works, all the resi¬ 
dents within three hundred yards receive notice. 
For a tramway, every owner, lessee, and occupier of 
premises where the footway is for a leng'h of thirty 
feet within nine feet six inches of the line is en¬ 
titled to notice as a “frontager.” With all the fore¬ 
going notices is enclosed a form of assent, dissent, or 
neutrality in respect of the pnyect, for signature and 
return by the recipient, and a list of their answers is 
filed in the Pariiamemary offices. Where power is 
sought to lake fifteen or more houses of the labouring 
classes, a statement of tlieir number, description, and 
situation has to be lodged by December 31st. Eight 
weeks’ notice must be given them before disturbaiuc, 
and the promoters must insert clauses in the Uill to 
procure accommodation for ihe persons displaced. 
The petition for, and ibe Pill, with Ihc Parliamentary 
Agents’ declaration as to its class and intended scope, 
are deposited by December 21st at certain Parlia¬ 
mentary and Government offices, and by the 5'st 
an estimate of the expense of constructing the woiks, 
and in the case of miinirip.ilitics, for instance, a 
declaration as to the funds out of which it is pro¬ 
posed to pay for them. In January, a deposit equal 
to five (and in certain cases four) per cent, of the esti¬ 
mated cose of the works has to be made, in cash or 
Consols, with the High Court of Justice, Chancery 
Division, to remain there until either the completion 
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of the works, or of a section of them, when a propor¬ 
tionate amount is released, 0. until the rejection or 
withdrawal of the Jlill. In the event of the works 
being authorised and not can.cd out, the deposit 
may be forfeited, or applied towards compensating 
any landowner or person aggrieved or injiiicd by 
the default of the company. 

As may be imagined, ihis lion in liie puiii deters 
some promoters from proceeding unless they ihnik 
they can succeed, whilst others are more willing thua 
able to provide the amount, and thus an appreeiuble 
quantiiy of weeding-out is accomplislied at tins 
financial stage. Existing companies which aie for¬ 
tunate enough to be paying a dividend on their 
share capital escape the deposit, for winch is sub¬ 
stituted a daily jienally in the event of their failing to 
earry out ihc authorised works. In Janu.iry also the 
memorials complaining of non-compliancc with the 
.Stiinuing Orders of Parliament arc deposited. The 
Examiners commence their duties on January iSth, 
and take sworn pr..of as to compliance, and also, 
hear objections from opponents, after which they 
certify or leporl to the House thereon. The ic- 
spective Chairmen of Committees of both Houses 
meet and settle in which House the Bill is to com¬ 
mence, and also report on those which arc opposed. 
The Chaiiman and three other persons form a Couit 
of Referees, to decide on the locus standi of jieii- 
tioners, and eleven members form a Select Com¬ 
mittee to decide as to dispensing with Standing 
Orders. 'Plie names of at least two members of 
Parliament are obtained as the introducers of the 
Bill, whiciv arc endorsed upon it, but involve no 
responsibility for the conduct of the measure through 
the House. If the Bill be unopposed, one of the 
introducers will be on the Committee of it. Motion 
is made, and leave given, to prepare and bring it 
in, and one print is bound in a paichmeiu cover 
to insure a certain amount of immorlalitv. The 
Bill is read a first time, and petitions ag.'tinst it 
must l>e lodged within ten (or in the Loid->. scvenl' 
days afterwards. Tlie second reading follows in less 
than a week, provided the Bill be in ordei, and the 
latter is then referred to the Select Committee for 
“trial on its merits”; or if it be unopposed, then 
to the Unopposed Committee. Occasionally private 
Bills aie.opposed on second reading, and rt'jected. 
This is considered to be a little hard by promoters, 
as it resembles hanging Ix.-fore trial, and depends on 
the advocate rather than on the evident e 

Assuming it has escaped this ordeal, .md been 
grouped by the General Committee (or iinesliga- 
tion. It will come Ivcfore a trilional of four or five 
members of the House, who will hear the evi- 
deuce pro and con , as elicited in examination, cross- 
examination, and rc-examination by counsel, who ad¬ 
dress the tribunal lor or against the nioasure, as though 
it were an action at law. The proceedings are steno¬ 
graphed day by diy, and printed for distribution iiext 
morning, so that the evidence and speeches of the 
previous day are available for reference in Committee. 
The hearing sometimes lasts several days or weeks,. 
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and the cost of counsel, solicitors, witnesses, steno¬ 
graphers, printing, and so on, is verj- heavy indeed. 

Every member of Coinmiltee signs a declaration 
that his constituents and himself have no local or per¬ 
sonal interest in the Bill, and not to vote till he has 
heard the evidence. 

If the Committee decide to pass the Bill, they will 
report that the preamble has been proveti, the con¬ 
verse being that it is rejected. After tlie preamble is 
declared proved, opponents often struggle tenaciously 
to minimise the force of the me.isurc by getting inserted 
stringent clauses for the protection of their interests. 

Soon after the receipt of the fax'oiir.ihle report of 
the Committee, the Bill is read a third time in the 
first House and passed. Us title is then changed 
from a‘’Bill” to an “Act,’and it is sent up to the 
lords, where it passes through similar stages, being a 
second time “tried for its life’' on its merits, without 
the necessity, as in the Law Courts, of showing any 
cause for a now trial. The evidence as well as the 
arguments arc repeated, anil if the Act pass that 
Committee also, and the Cliairman of Coinmitlecs, 
it will be sent back to the Commons for the amend¬ 
ments to be approved, and on its return be ready 
for third readitig. 

The Bill, if promoted by an existing company, must 
be submitted to and approved by lltc shareholders at a 


“Whamcliffe meeting.’’ Occasionally promoters are 
obliged to withdraw it at the last moment, owing to 
the c.\igencies of finance, because, once the Act passes, 
tlie five (or four) per cent, deposit is impounded, 
which is a contingency the lenders are not disposed 
to tillow at all time.-s, unless backed by adequate 
security from the promoters. 

As our particular promoters arc of course equal to 
any emergency of thi.s nature, the Bill is allowed to 
pass third reading and receive the Royal assent, 
wliercby it is made ii.irt and parcel of the law of the 
l.ind. The cost of opposed Bills of course varies 
considerably, especially if they are several days in 
Committee. The House fees also vary with the cir- 
cumst.'inces. Those for an unopposed railway Bill 
with a capital of about ^500,000 are in the Commons, 
about /200, payable for the most p;irt at the following 
stages : on presenting petition for the Bill, ^15 ; first, 
second, and third re.idings, and report of Committee, 
^45 each; and in tlie Lords, ^155, payable chiefly, 
on first reading, ^'5 5s.: second reading, ^135 ; and 
third reading, ^10 n. ^15. With a number of minor 
fees in both Houses, the total fees may be taken at 
^350. The united cost for, say, a twcnty-niilc line, 
incliidmg surveys, referencing, printing, fees, parlia- 
ineiiiary agents, ami so on, being oiit-of.pocket 
expenses, is about ^1,500. q WlCKHs. 


OUR GARDEN IN APRII.. 


each month of the year comes round 
with its interesting and busy rou- 
tt line of garden work, we are very 
^ naturally led to give a prominent 
f ■ place to some one particular flower 

J \1 which is usually sujiposed to be in 

i-V perfection in the month of which 
wc arc treating. And this il is 
often a little difficult to do at a 
lime of the year- the first spring 
month with any pretensions to warmth—in which so 
many delightful flowers tire necessarily claiming our 
attention at once. There is one greenhouse flower, 
however, which from its gay variety of colours seems 
to have just nowa particular claim upon us and about 
which wc may therefore have a few words to say. 

The aialea about the middle of April is advancing 
rapidly, and is, or very shortly will be, in all its perfec¬ 
tion. A few hints then as to its routine cultivation. 
Always premising that a protracted winter and a 
cold spring naturally tend to check the proper ad¬ 
vance of all our flowers, wc shall notice first, then, 
that by the month of March the buds on our 
azaleas in the greenhouse are beginning to swell for 
bloom, and the great endeavour you have to make 
is to contrive, if possible, that your whole plant is 
in bloom uniformly. By this we mean that all the 
buds ought to open as nearly as possible about the 


same time. And, unfortunately, you will very olten 
notice a fine azulc.i full of buds, but with, perhaps, 
three or four ol them only in full flower, wiiile the 
rest bid fair to remain closed for some days longer ; 
a large number of the buds continuing to bloom in 
this disorderly and irregtil.ir «ay. 

One remedy for this, or we should rather say, the 
l>est method for guarding against iliis mishap, is to sec 
that our phnt as you go on rciiring it has a unifor¬ 
mity of No one long shoot or branch should 

Ijc always allowed to grow alie.id at the expense tif 
the iitlieis. Hut more particul.irly at this lime, when 
our buds are all m.iking a very decided push, .take 
care that wherever your plant is having a stronger 
light on one side, or part of it, than on the other, 
you turn and move it daily ;tbout. 

Do not let one part of your plant have the 
lion’s share of the sunshine, and the rest hardly 
any at all. The writer can recall, some few years 
ago, wishing to keep one noble azalea back for a par¬ 
ticularly floral an<l festive occasion, and being afraid 
that tlic whole plant would l>e in bloom and past its 
best before the great day arrived, it was for a few 
days turned with its hack to the sun and the light, 
and only allowed the last twenty-four hours to have 
the proper benefit of either. This had 'the desired 
effect, and the azalea in question was the theme of 
general admiration. 
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No\l examine carefully,at this s]iiiii^-iiim'. 
all your a7.alcas that arc so trained at. to 
have but one face, and lie m Uieir [dai cs all 
branches and shoots that arc louse, and in 
doin}! this, especially avoid that xery awk¬ 
ward exhibition, a display of the /'■uk of the 
leaves. And then the wiitcriiiR niitst p.aili- 
cularly be seen to at this time. And in a 
very short time, or in any xcry sudden hurst 
of warm weather, you will find that the 
blooming plants will retiuirc to be shaded 
from the extreme heat of the sun. Sh.idc 
and regular watering will keep your az.tleas 
in bloom far longer. 

In the month of May, you will perhai's 
notice that your young seedling azaleas will 
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have grown sufficiently to allow of their being shiAed 
into larger pots, and by the end of that niontlt they 
may be taken from the greenhouse to any pits or 
frames, and have all the air that you can-give them. 
.•\nii if you have sown any seed in February, the little 
■ualeas will certainly be up in May, and perhaps large 
enough to prick out. And wiien this has been done, 
and although they are in the greenhouse, a hand-glass 
had better be put over them. 

In the month of June the decayed blooms may all 
be picked off, unless you want to preserve any of the 
seed, in which event of course they must not be 
touched, but the plant may at once be set out of 
doors. 

The growth of new wood is what you want now to 
facilitate. They should make growth freely, and when 
done they should rest, and the new bloom will then 
be set. Be careful with the watering all this time, and 
shorten or stop any branchti that seem to !« too 
vigorous in their growth, because you must bear in 
mind that as the plant is now forming, so it sets its 
bloom, and that all alterations or prunings made 
aAerwards necessarily remove the flowers. The soil 
which the azalea likes the best is decayed turf and 
some turfy peat. 

Did space allow, of course much more might be 
said as to little details of the routine culture of the 


azalea. Wc must, however, give a few general hints 
for our garden in this most important month. 

For those of us who have but one small greenhouse, 
this is no doubt .t very trying month. In April, every¬ 
thing is growing rapidly, and yet we dare not turn out 
all our stock into the open ns yet. Hut (lie cal- 
ceolariiis, and many geraniums, may oAcn be got 
out and stood on n plunk, and under a south wall, or 
at any rate where wc can give them some protection 
at night. 

Then there is much to do in the preparation of 
the flower-beds for bedding out. The ground should 
be well stirred, and got into a thoroughly pulverised 
state, before the young plants from the greenhouse and 
frames are put in, and many of the bulbs must be 
carefully lilted first of all without any injury to t|je 
decayed bloom and foliage. A plentiful sowing of 
annuals in the open border should now go on every 
month up to July, as this will enable you to keep up a 
successional bloom. Seeds, loo, of the single wall¬ 
flower should be sown towards the end of the month 
for next year's blooming, and a good supply got in 
of cuttings of the double wallflower, which is by far 
the handsomer. Any trees or slirubs in your garden 
that were planted late should be mulched and kept 
well watered should the spring be a dry one, as other¬ 
wise they arc liable to fail. 


WITNESS MY HAND. 

A FENSHIRE STORY. 

By the Author of “Lady Gwendolen’s Tryst." 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

A SUNDAY AT ERLSTON. 

Peilups il a-as right to diuemble your love, 

But—why did you kick me down-ataiis?" -J. P.Ksmri.R. 

ftUNDAYS at Erlston 
were the quietest 
and most peaceful 
of days. A dreamy 
stillness seemed to 
be in the very air; 
a subdued decorum 
pervaded the house, 
and sat on the faces 
of its inmates. All 
was..sweet and rest¬ 
ful, as only an Eng¬ 
lish Sunday can be. 
To-day there was 
the added stillness 
of a frosty air, 
through which the 
few sounds there 
were came faint and 
muffled to our ears. The little bell of Morton Church 
tinkled as if from a great way off, instead of a 


sione’s-throw from the gates of the park ; the yelping 
of John’s fox-terrier and the deep bay of the yard-dog 
sounded remote. The frost, coming after thaw and 
mist, hung white and silvery on every blade of grass, 
on every leafless branch and twig, and glittered on the 
high-pitched roof of Etlslon and the little belfry of 
Morton Church, just showing through the trees. 

Erlston Hall was nearer to Morton than to Westrea, 
and the Erlstons went to Morton Church, a quaint 
little old-fashioned churcli, witli whitewashed walls and 
high-backed pews, and pulpit and reading-desk of an 
antiquated type. There was a gallery across the 
end, where the choir—three women and two men— 
uplifted their voices in unison with each other and 
with the little organ, whose array of pipes in front 
might be regarded as a pious fraud, the music being 
furnished by barrels within, and produced by the 
turning of a handle at the side. 

It was generally John's business to grind out the 
rather doleful tunes, as the organ was apt to indulge 
in bewildering jerks and pauses and sudden accele- 
randos, under bucolic hands. 

The vicar was as old-fashioned as Kis church, and 
regarded church improvements with a conscientious 
horror. His prosy sermons and droning voice would 
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have irritated me anywhere else, but somehow they 
only seemed a part of the soft repose and out-of- 
thc-world calm that appertained to a Sunday at 
Eriston. 

John had been in Fentonbury all the clay before, 
and having to address his new constituents in the 
Town Hall in the evening, had not come home till 
after I had gone to bed. So I did not see him after 
the fete on Friday till this Sunday morning, which 
always stands out from every other in my remein. 
trance, both from its likeness and unlikeness to the 
rest. 

It was impossible that this Sunday, on which the 
answer to John's letter was all but certain to come— 
the answer looked for with such varying degrees of 
interest, and such opposite feelings—could Ir, sub¬ 
jectively considered, like any other Sunday whose sun 
had risen or set on Eriston Hall. But as far as 
objective conditions went, it was a typical Eriston 
Sunday. 

There were the prayers read in Sit John’s rather 
quavering tones to the little fireside circle, anti the 
long line of servants filing in and out, and bobbing or 
ducking as they passed his chair; and then the 
cheerful breakfast, with the sober talk natural to the 
day in place of our usual chatter. Then the brisk 
cheery walk across the frozen park, with the cold wind 
stirring our pulses and freshening our checks, .and 
making the warm-curtained family pew seem a 
pleasant retreat when we readied it. And then 
came the dear familiar ser.ice, wherein Sir John’s 
punctual “Amens” witnessed his attention and the 
sermon, when, 1 am sorry to say, he generally fdl 
asleep. 

Lady Eriston always lectured him for it afterwards, 
but she had long given up trying to rouse him in 
church. 

“ For you know, my dear, once when 1 touched him 
gently with my parasol-” 

“ (tently ?” quoth Sir John. ‘‘A stiletto was nothing 
to it! ” 

“Well, at all events it had the effect of waking him 
up, and he called out “Amen” quite loud in the very 
middle of the sermon ! I never was so shocked and 
ashamed in my life. 1 felt as if I could not look the 
poor dear vicar in the face ag.ain for monlhs." 

This anecdote was generally related for Sir John’s 
warning and behoof at the breakfast-labic; hm 1 
never could see that it produced much effect when the 
time for action—or rather, inaction—came. This 
particular Sunday, which 1 had raslily m.arkcd out 
beforehand as a dies Domini far above any ortlinary 
red-lettering—would not Helen’s answer he awaiting 
John on our return from church ?—Sir Jolm was 
rather less somnolent than usual; and being in high 
favour with his wife in consequence, the two de.at olil 
things trotted' off together across the park, as happy 
as a couple of children. 

John and I walked together, and as I managed to 
keep up with his impatient steps, we soon left the 
others in the distance. 

“ I wonder how much of the sermon you understood, 


John?” said 1 . “You did not look too attentive to 
tlic preacher.” 

“ No,” said John. 

And then he smiled, and whistled .softly something 
that was very sweet and plaintive. I did not blame 
him that his thoughts wandered Iroin the vicar’s dis- 
course—abstrusc and rather unpranical to the girl 
whom he had asked to be his wifi-, and wliosc answer 
was even llien lying waiting for limi al home. 

And there indeed wc found it, as wc came into the 
hail, and went straight to the table where the letters 
lay. There was only that one for John, addressed 
with all the honours of his new M.I’. in Helen’s un¬ 
mistakable hand, and I .smiled in lull affection and 
conlciU as he held it tome fora moment, and llien 
went off to his own room to read U in peace. Nut 
even for my privilegwl eyes was the rapture tliat must 
soon be shining in his. 

I wont tif)-stairs at once to take off my hat and 
cloak in readiness for the early Sunday dinner, and 
tlien hurried down in hopes of being in time for a word 
or two with him before it. 

But thougli I was in the drawing-room a good ten 
tiiinules before any one else, I wa.s disappointed. 
Lady F.rlston came in first, and then Grace, and then 
Sir John—.all with a hardly concealed look of pleased 
expectation on their faces. And then came Louisa, 
with a spot of vivid colour on each lovely check, and 
a painful air of strained excitement that made me pity 
her. No one could be with these transparent old 
people without learning a good deal of what was 
passing in their minds, and 1 could not doubt that 
Louisa had penetrated the secret of this Sunday’s 
letter-bag, and knew that the hour of her rival’s 
triumph was come. 

1 had to admit that she bore it well. That curious 
restlessness and excitement was the only sign of 
suffering she betrayed. Her mien was not only with¬ 
out humiliation—it was actually exultant. A half* 
smile curved her lip; something not far short of 
triumph glittered in her eye. If I had not been so 
thoroughly behind the scenes her aspect would have 
b.afflcd me with its assumption of success ; and little 
as I liked her, pity for the sharpness of the p.iin that 
must needs veil itself thus, drew me to her the poor 
infatuated girl, drinking so bitter a cup, and bearing 
lierself so bravely the while. 

I went and talked to her, feigning not to notice how 
her attention wandered, and how she swrled at every 
sound —paling and flushing, and catching nervously at 
the table to steady herself. But I soon dcaislcd, for 
1 thought the effort to attend and answer only added 
to her pain. 

None of us said much, being all, 1 believe, secretly 
taken up with watching for John’s coming. Every 
now and then 1 looked across at Lady Eriston, and 
siie smiled back al me, wliile Sir John made talk 
with Grace. But the inmutcs went by, and still John 
did not come. 

Was he too much lost in his new happiness to think 
of aught else, or remember the prosaic fact of dinner? 
Or, was he shy of meeting us all, and putting off the 
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inevitable encounter to the last inomont? The last proportions in place ol the slight handsome figure we 

reasonable moment had already come and gone, for were lo(jking for. 

the dinner-gong had sounded five minutes ago, and “The dinner,eh?” cried Sir John testily. “The 
Sir John was fidgeting impatiently, and indulging, no dinner? But where is John?” 
doubt, in gloomy anticipations of cold soup and spoiled “Oh, fie. Sir John, to be so cross!” cried my lady, 
fish, as he sat drumming his fingers on the arm of his “ And a good Sund.ay, too ! ” 
chair, and looking impatiently at the door. “ I’ll not wait another moment! ” fumed Sir John. 

At last it opened. And then John came in, with a perfectly inscrutable 

“The dinner is served, my lady,” .announced John- face, and gave his arm to his mother with an apology 

son, the butler, presenting his respectable but obese for keeping her waiting ; and Sir John took Louisa on 
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his arm and ambled off to the dining'rootn, at a pace 
t!iat approached a trot. He was in no placid mood. 

It was a curiously silent meal, and it seemed to me 
that everybody was watching everybody else, only 
that John sat silent and unapproachable, and vouch¬ 
safed neither words nor looks to any one but liis 
mother. They went away togctlier after dinner, no 
doubt to his “den,” and Louisa retired to her own 
room. Grace and I, left in the drawing-roont alone, 
looked at each other in perplexity and dismay. 

“What can it all be?” said Grace. “Surely there 
could be but one answer for him ? ” 

*• It seemed so,” I said fiintly ; terrible visions of 
Helen sacrificing herself for her father rising before 
my eyes. It was just wh.'it 1 could imagine her likely 
to do—holding happiness cheap beside what she 
tluiught her duty—this girl who had l.aken for hei 
motto, J'ais ce gue doisy advienne que pow ray and 
perhaps too humble, in love’s beautiful liiimilily, to see 
that it was not her own happiness alone that site was 
sacrificing. 

“Alice!” cried Grace impatiently, “ vvliy do you 
look like that ? Surely you cannot think John’s love 
w.is not returned ? ” 

“ No,” 1 admitted freely, “ I am sure that it w.is— 
and is. But- '' 

*• Then do not indulge in ‘bins.’ I'erh-ips there is 
some difficulty in the way—your uncle did not look 
too amiable, I thouglit; but John will soon overcome 
anything of that kind. After all, we do nut know. 
Men arc curious creatures, and perha|)s n only was 
that he did not care to say before us all. When 
mamma comes down wc shall know.' 

1 w.xs willing enough to be persuaded, and tried my 
best to adopt Grace's opiiinist views. Only, why luid 
John looked so strange at dinner ? and wliy did lie not 
)oin us now ? 

I’leseutly Lady KrUton’s maid came in. 

“ Miss Lrlslon, would you please to go up to her 
ladyship? She h.is a bad headache and is lying down 
in her own room.” 

Grace went, and I sat alone in the gathering dusk of 
the January afternoon. No one seemed to think of 
going to church. Sir John never did go. but had a 
nap in the dining-room instead ; but to day no one 
went, unless it was Jolin, who went out of the house 
while the bell was ringing, and strode away down the 
park by himself. That was before Lady Krlsion sent 
for Grace, and now the dusk was falling, and he had 
not returned. The distances under the trees grew 
misty and dim, and the sun went down a raylcss red 
ball of fire in the frosty sky. No one came near me 
but the maid, who brought me a cup of tea and Lady 
Erlston's excuses, and by tlie time Grace came back J 
had worked myself Into quite a fever of anxiety. Lady 
Erlston was with her, and 1 scanned their faces wist¬ 
fully in the firelight, but found no comfort in them. 
Grace’s was grave and sad, and bore traces of tears; 
and Lady Brlston’s was proud and hard, as I had 
never seen that kindly face before. 

“ Sitting in the dark, my dear ? ” she said, with an 
evident effort at cordiality that pained me more than 
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coldness could nave done. That Robert’s motlier 
should have to make an effort to be kind to me I 
“Grace, ring for lights. 1 {car we have been un- 
couneous hosts this afternoon Where is Louisa? 1 
thought she was here too.’’ 

“ 1 will go and see,” said Grace, and went, with a 
pleading look at her mother’s stern face, and another 
at me that seemed to entreat forbearance. She might 
have known I should not fail in that. 

“ 1 hope you will forgive our want of courtesy, Alice," 
said Lady Erlston stiffly. “ 1 fear you have had a dull 
afternoon.” 

“ Dear Lady Erlston,” I cried, stung into spcecii by 
her tone, “ why do you talk to me like this ? u liai have 
1 done ? ” 

'‘You, my poor child? nothing! No, I do not, 1 
cannot blame you—only-” 

“ Only ? ” 1 repealed wistfull)'. 

“ Only,” drawing herself up a little, “ it is impossible 
quite to forget tliat you .are Miss Rivers’ cousin.” 

“And Robert’s Alice,” I pleaded with tears. 

“ Yes, my dear, yes,” she said, taking my hand in 
hers. “ Wc must not forget ///a/, wliatcvcr comes 
between us. But this is such a cruel thing.” 

“ What ? ” 1 filtered ; ** you forget 1 do not know.” 

“No, how should you ?” She paused for a moment, 
and I think the pam of liaving to put it into words 
made her hard again. “ I’crhaps you will think it 
nothing, as no doubt your cousin does. She is a 
London my dear, and tliis is her pastime ere she 
goes to town! ’’ 

“ What h.is she done ? ” I asked bluntly. “ Do) ou 
nie.an that she Ims refused John ? ” 

Laiij Erlston’s face froze again. 

“ Robert’s Alice must nut usk questions that John’s 
mother cannot answer without betraying his confi¬ 
dence,” she said, very coldly. “ No doubt your cousin 
will inform you m due lime what has passed between 
them, 1 will only say that it has destroyed every 
\estig<“ of my respect and regard for her, and that 1 
hope-” 

1 think the sight of my distress checked the words 
upon her lips. She stopped short, and went hurriedly 
out of the room, and I laid my head on my arms and 
wept. 

“Alice, little woman! What have to cry for?” 
said John's voice suddenly. He had come in so quietly 
that I had not heard him, but looking up I saw his t.ill 
figure indistinct in the twilight. 

“Oh, John!” I cried, “it is all so miserable. \our 
mother blames me, 1 can see. She c.innot foi^ive me 
for being Helen’s cousin. And I do not even know 
wh.it Helen has done. I conjecture—I guess ; but I 
think 1 could bear it better, 1 could under-stand it 
better, if I knew.” 

“You may know all that I know myself. I*, is not 
much.” 

“ May 1 know what Helen said ? 1 know you h.ad a 
letter from her.” 

, “ No.” 

“John! 1 saw it—you showed it me yourself when 
we came home from church.” 
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“ You saw t/iis” said John, taking out llic envelope 
he had shown me then. He spoke calmly, but his hand 
trembled. 

“Well?'’ 

“ Inside was a letter, certainly. Itut it \v.-is my own 
letter returned to me--my own letter lorn in two !” 

“ Impossible! iJo you mean to say there was 
nothing else?” 

"Only this,” he answered, with a bitter smile, ;is he 
turned back the flap of the envelope. 

On the under side was written, in Helen’s unmis¬ 
takable hand-- 

“Wuh Miss Rin-rs' compliiinfins.’’ 

“ I think,” said John, "there is no misunderstanding 
that 1 ” 

“ 1 don’t believe she wrote it,” 1 cried, wildly, for in¬ 
deed the proof was still before my eyes that she did. 
And then I burst out sobbing uncontrollably. 

“Don’t cry, Dame Trot,” said John, so kindly that 
my tears fell faster than ever. “It is not worth it— 
indeed, it is not worth it.” 

" It is n}y uncle's doing,” 1 said, when I could find 
my voice. 

“ I’erhajis. Do you think that nialtcrs much ? " 

There was such a ring of contempt in his tones as 1 
had never heard before. I tliought if Helen could 
have heard it her lieart would liave broken on the spot. 

“Oh,” I cried, “don’t be too hard on her! You 
cannot think this was done of her own fice will. ’ 

“ It is not only what is done, Init how ii has been 
done,” said John. " She might have refused me, under 
compulsion, as you say—or for any other reason- but 
need she have insulted me? Do you think a girl worth 
grieving for would have sent me this? Well, the shock 
was sharp and sudden. It will be the-easicr to get 
over. Perhaps, as she could not give me her love, it 
was kinder to kill mine.” 

“ Is love so easily killed, John ?” 

“Yes, when its object excites contempt. That is 
the one and only thing that kills love, 1 believe. Con¬ 
tempt ! And what else can I feel, I .ask you, for a girl 
who, under <any pressure of circumstance or authority, 
could consent to send me t/iis/ Waste no more tears 
on me, Alice. The cure, if sharp, is complete.” 

“You mean, then, to take lliis answer as final?” I 
said, after a pause. 

“ Decidedly! ” said Mr. Icrlslon sharply. “ Good 
gracious, Alice ! do you think I am such a cur as to 
fawn back (or another kick?” 

He twisted the olfcnding envelope into a rough spil 
as he spoke, lit a cigar with it, and went out into the 
frosty night, whistling in a manner iliat would have 
made Lady Erlston’s hair st.ind on end. 

Poor John ! Sorely must he h.ave been unbalanced 
to offend my lady’s prejudices so. 

The little twist of paper lay and smouldered on the 
hearth where he had cast it, .md 1 watched it idly for 
a minute or two, thinking sadly that it was no unlit 
emblem of the destruction of the fair hopes 1 had 
cherished so long, Hut “cream-laid, high-pressed, 
satin-wove ” paper does not bum easily, and I picked 
up the remains of .Helen’s dainty envelope, scorched 


indeed, and with one corner burnt away, but otherwise 
intact. What good I imagined it could do to keep it I 
do not know, but I smoothed it out as c.arefully as if it 
liiul been of priceless value, folded it up neatly, and 
put it in iny pocket. 

I liad hardly done so, when Grace and Louisa came 
in logolhcr, and I saw with surprise that Louisa had 
her bonnet on. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. “ I thought there 
was no service at Morton on winter evenings,” 

“Tlicre IS at Westrea. I am going there.” 

“What? Hy yourself?” 

“ 1 suppose so, if no one else is coming. At all 
events, it will be livelier than sitting in the dark as 
you are doing. Is all the house to go into mourn¬ 
ing Iwcaiise John has a fit of the .sulks?” 

I think we were both loo indignant to reply, and 
Louisa went away with a shrug and a laugh. 

We stood logelbcr by the window, Grace and I, and 
looked down the white expanse of garden and park, 
and watched the stars come out one by one, and the 
little red star among the trees that we knew was John’s 
cigar. Backwards an<I forwards it went, as the smoker 
paced the shrubbery walk, and then it seemed as if he 
had come into the |Mrk itself, and gone down the road 
to the lodge. 

“ Perhaps he will sec Louisa, and go with her to 
We.strea,” said Grace, “or persuade her not to go. 

1 don't think that she ought to walk into Westrea 
alone.” 

“ If she docs, one of the boys will be sure to bring 
her back,” said 1 . “ I don’t think you need be uneasy 
about her. She has a tolerable faculty fur taking cure 
of heiself.” 

It was not an ami.'ibic remark, but Louisa’s flippant 
speech had angered me exceedingly. She knew—I was 
sure she knew—the secret of John’s depression, and yet 
slic could sneer at it to his sister and his friend. Little 
as I bad ever liked her, 1 felt that 1 should like her 
less than ever after that. 

'J'he evening seemed to pass very slowly. Johnson 
came in with the lamps, closed the shutters, and drew 
the heavy curtains, so there was no longer the chance 
of watching for the returning light of John's cigar. 
Lady Erlston came down, pale and depressed, but 
carrying her head high, and deigning few words to 
any of us ; and Sir John fidgeted in and out with the 
restlessness and irritability that betrays anxiety or 
sorrow in hi^Jess enduring sex. Grace went to the • 
piano and played soft voluntaries, such as her mother 
loved ; and I tried to read the “Christian Year," and 
found myself watching Lady Erlston instead. 

As I looked at her, I thought 1 knew from whom 
John inherited the touch of implacability in his nature. 
The face 1 held so dear seemed as if it could not soften 
to me to-night; and though 1 longed to go to her and 
lean my head upon her breast, and weep out our 
mutual trouble there, I did not venture even to ap* 
proacii her in her present mood. It was u relief to us 
all, 1 am sure, when Johnson announced supper. - 
“ Hut where is John ? ” cried the squire. 

“And Louisa?” added Lady Erlston. 
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As if in answer, we heard the front door unclose, 
and 1 ran into tlie hull. 

John and Louisa stood by the fire, shaking oflf the 
snowflakes that clung to tlieiu, and apparently too 
much oerupied with each oilier to take any notice 
of UK’. 

“Is it snowing.''’ I said, looking at the swiftly- 
melting crystals. “ Where have you been to gel so 
covered ? We thought you were lost." 

“No, only late,” said John coolly. “It is a way 1 
have. I was late for dinner, you know.” 

His tone was so mocking and defiant, 1 did not 
know what to answer. 

“Well,” he aied sarc.astiealiy, *• why don’t you say, 

• lletter late than never ’ ? 1 thought you were so fond 
of proverbs !” 

I wondered how he could bear to refer to that. / 
could not i and he turned again to Louisa, as 1 made 
no reply, 

“Have you screwed your courage to ibe slicking- 
poini, l.oiiisa.’ Shall wc go to my mother now ?” 

“1 must lake off my things fust,” said Louisa, in a 
curious, subdued voice, as if slie were half afraid. 

.Should you—should you miiul wailing, John ?” 

“Not in the least. Alice would tell you it is only 
‘ ill news ’ that ‘ flies apace.’ No one will forestall our 
joyful intelligence.” 

He watched lier pretty figure llitling up the wide 
staircase, with a smile as bitter as his tones. 

How different both were to all tluii 1 knew and 
loved in John! How different he seemed to-night 
from the John that was Robert’s biotlier, and mine! 
Tears came unbidden to my eyes as ] looked at him, 
and longed for the power to soothe and comfort. 

“Good gmeious, Alice! don’t look so dismal,” he 
suddenly exclaimed. “If you were half the sister 
you’ve always professed yourself, you would be as gay 
as a cricket to-night.” 

“Why, I wonder?” I s.iid. sadly enough. 

‘•Why, Dame Durden? liecausc / am, of course. 
Don’t you know this is the happiest day of my life, 
and I want your congratulations?” 

“On what, John?” I a.,ked briefly, too bewildered 
to say more. 

“On my cng-igcmeiit I Rejoice with me, Alice; 1 
am that happy thing, an engaged young man. Yes, 1 
am going to settle, to n7/(g<r myself—to niarry, in 
short. I have proposed and been accepted.” 

I looked at him, wondering for a iiiomcnt if his 
sorrow had turned his brain ; but the eyes that met 
mine were, however fierce and sarcastic, undoubtedly 
sane. Perhaps he was only mockiug me, and amusing 
himself at my expense, rcg.irdless of the pain he 
might inflict on himself or me. 

“ Why don’t you congratul.atc me ? ” he demanded. 
“Come, are you dumb? Or don’t you believe the 
news of my happiness?” 

“ You have a curious way of announcing it. John, and 
a most curiotis way of showing )our happiness. Why 
did you seem so —so stern and sad Jit dinner ? and why 
did you not tell us sooner : ” And then 1 remembered 
the envelope he had shown me • the envelope lying m 
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my pocket now—and felt more mystified than ever, 
John might have utterly forgotten it, for any sign he 
gave. 

“ I am not respon-sible for my looks at dinner,” he 
answered. •‘Perhaps I had indigestion ; And as for 
telling you sooner, J could not very «eil tell you til! 1 
knew myself, and that is only w'ithin the last ten 
minutes.” 

“ Jolin! ” 

“ Why so astonished, little woman ? But here 
comes my Jiaiuie, and I am going to present her to 
my mother.” 

1 turned quickly, and beheld Louisa coming doun 
the stairs. 

“Pretty, isn’t she?” said John, with a mocking 
smile at iny discomfiture ; “ and so afiectionatc ! ” 

It seemed as if he were sneering at her, himself, 
and me ; and .any congratulations 1 might liav. forced 
myself to utter died on my lips. 

1 mutely followed them mto the drawing-room, and 
stood trembling, while John led Louisa to his mother'> 
chair. 

“1 am sorry 1 am late again,-mother, but this iimc 
I have a fair excuse to offer. Things have altered 
with me since I saw you last, and 1 am come to ask 
your blessing on my promised wife.” 

Lady Erlsion, taken so utterly by surprise, believed 
for the moment, 1 think, all sorts of impossible things. 
A glad little cry escaped her lips. 

“ On my promised wife, J^uisa” he repeated, 
with a quick frown. “Mother, do you not under¬ 
stand ? ” 

1 think she did—too well. 

“ Oh, iny boy, my boy ! ” was all she said, sinking 
back with a low sob of distress. 

Sir John came hastily to her side, and spoke to his 
son. 

“ Do I understand you, John, that Louisa h.is con¬ 
sented to be your wife?” 

“ Ccrt.ainly,” said John. “ And I ask you, father, is 
this a luting reception for her?” 

“ Your mother is loo surprised and startled. You 
have taken us both by surprise, John, and )ou must 
not wonder; it is not that we are not pleased, of 
course,'’ stammered the old man, as he took Louisa’s 
hand, and gently kissed her on c.ich check. •* You 
must forgive us, if you please; it was not f.iir of John 
to i.akc us iinprcpaicd. But make him a good wife, 
my dear, only make him a giwd wife, and we shall ask 
nothing die.” 

“ No," cried my lady, i-ccovering herself, and sitting 
very erect. “ Forgive me if I have seemed remiss. 
He is old enough to choose for hnnsell. God grant 
that he has chosen wisely ! ” 

P’or once Louisa did not spe.ak. She stood quite 
still, looking very pale .and nervous,and let John place 
her hand in his mother’s without a word. 

But when we bad all gone in to supper Louisa 
recovered her spirits, and talked fast and gaily. No 
one responded much. John hardly opened his mouth; 
Lady Krlston held her head high, and said very little; 
Sir John looked puuled and fidgety ; and Grace and 
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J sat absolutely silent. What could we say, we two, 
who only a few hours ago had shared such hopes of a 
different bride? 

I went to bed directly after supper, feeling as if 1 
could bear no more that nijht; and Lady Erlslon’s 
cold and formal “ good night ” was that '• last straw ’’ 
that is never wanting when once we have said, “ I can 
bear no more." 1 crept away to iiiy room, and cried 
myself to sleep like a tired child. 

And so ended that memorable Sunday, the most 
miserable day 1 ever spent at Kilsion H;ill. 

For it was not that night, but one or two o’clock the 
next morning, that I was roused from m\ troubled 
slumbers, to sec Robert’s mollier staiulmg by my bed 
in the moonlight, and to feel on my biow the kiss of 
peace that lightened half my ])ain. 

CHAPTEK Till. I'ENIll 
K \1.I-JI. 

“An"i.>y hr < iii'Siil III liivf .siiRRioAN. 

1 WENT home the next d.iy, nor did Lady Erlston 
seek to detain me. We both lelt, I think, that Erlston 
was no place for me just then. They would shake 
down into conventional acctpuncc of the new orderof 
things belter without the presence of an outsider, how¬ 
ever intimate, and especially witliout the presence of 
Helen's cousin. And it was belter for me, too. 

> Away from Erlston 1 might recover calm. Away 
from I'.ilston 1 could see more clearly, judge more 
candidly, understand more fully all that bad hapjicncd 
while 1 was there. 

I was not sorry to be spared a farewell to John. 
He and lasuisa Ii.kI ridden over to Morton Park to 
announce their engagement, before 1 had spoken of 
going, and had not returned when it was time for me 
logo. 

Lady Erlston and Grace drove liack with me, 

“You will tell Mrs. Hirst,’’whispered Grace, as we 
turned into the market-place; and 1 nodded sad 
assent. But my lady interposed. 

“1 shall tell Mrs. Hirst,” she said, with dignified 
kindness. ‘‘Jt is a courtes) that is due to her, and 1 
have come to render it. So old a friend must not hear 
of John's engagement from any one but me.” 

So 1 was spared tlie telling that would have been so 
painful to me. 1 left my moibcriocincrtainhcrguests 
and escaped to my own room before Lady Erlston had 
unfolded her news. 

1 knew that 1 could trust my mother to receive it 
with composure. She had both courage and self- 
command, and would neither belray,thc hopes she 
had indulged in for her niece, nor fail in kindly 
congratulations on the event that had destroyed 
them. 

But when Lady Erlston had gone, she came to my 
room, full of sympathy and distress, and lieard all that 
I could tell her. 

“It is Helen that 1 think of-it is Helen!” shccried 
pitifully, when 1 had done. And indeed my heart 
echoed the cry. 

“ I had a letter from her yesterday,' and she said rio- 
Utiftg of all this,” said my mother, wiicn we had talked 


it over and over again, without arriving at any solution 
ol the mystery. 

.She found it, and showed it to me, this letter that 
had come by the same post as John’s; and it was just 
a brief annouiicement of her safe arrival at home, con¬ 
cluding with dutiful acknowledgments of my mother's 
ho'pitality, and a mischievous message to the boys. 
'I'here was even a mehrion of John's name. 

“Ask Alice to thank Mr. Erlston for coming to see 
us off,” wrote the girl who had torn his letter in two, 
and sent him the fragments “with her compliments” 
—*• 1 should have been sorry to go away without saying 
good-bye to liiin." 

I laid llic note down, and stared at it in utter per¬ 
plexity. 

“ She must liave written this before the other,” 1 
said slowly. “ Perhaps she did not even know that she 
would have to send the other then.” 

For 1 coulil not disabuse uiy mind of the idea that 
Helen had been coerced into returning John’s iellcr, 
and in a w.iy he had fell so bitterly insulting. There 
was a coarseness iu the insult that could never have 
sprung fioiii Helen's own mind. If it had not been 
foi the writing, I sliould have suspected my uncle of 
seizing the leuei,.ind retaining it himself. But, alas ! 
liicic was no mistaking Helen’s peculiar hand. 

Well, my course was clear enough. 1 must tell her 
of John's eng.agemeni, and refrain from any allusion 
to ail that had preceded it. Even if her own band 
lad not witnessed against her-if there had been 
leasonable ground for the suspicion of coercion or 
foul play that bad been my first impulsive thought—it 
was of no avail to try and discover the truth, now 
that John had bciiothed himself to another woman. 
That was the fact 1 had to disclose to Helen, and 
after that there could be for both of us only a life-long 
silence. Helen was too proud to stoop to words of 
legret for any man; loo high-principled and upright to 
clierish lender memories of another woman's husband. 

And then 1 bowed my head, and wept. 1 could not 
bear to think of the suffering that lay before my 
cousin. 1 could not be.ir to think of all she must be 
ft'eliiig even now, and the news 1 had to tell could but 
embitter her grief. 

Though she had rejected John’s love, I did not be¬ 
lieve that she would hear with indifference that he had 
offered it to another. No woman ever does that, 
however little she may have desired it for herself; and 
for Helen, who I believed—nay, 1 knew—had loved 
John with all the strength and tenderness of her deep, 
passionate nature, how must her pain be increased by 
the news of his engagement to Louisa 1 

That it was an engagement iliat betokened no facile 
transference of affection, but rather the blind pain 
and passion of rejected love for her herself, was 
a thought not likely to bring consolation to Helen’s 
unselfish and lofty soul, any more than an engagement 
thus entered into was likely to bring peace or happi- 
ness to John. * 

After all, it was John for whom 1 felt the pro- 
foundcst pity. .Sorrow th^ is sent to us, or that 
comes to us in the way of duty, as 1 believed Helen’s 
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had, has in itself the seeds of healing; but the sorrows 
we make for ourselves out of our own passion or 
pride bear no such gracious fruit. It is on those who, 
with rebellious hands, cast from them the appointed 
cross, that it pressc.s most heavily. It is the sorrow 
that is mixed with sin for which there is no balm, ! 
was musing sadly over the lire when the boys came in 
from their tutor’s, and Kalph from the office, all very 
much astonished, and a good deal pleased, to have 
me home again so uncxiicctedly. Alter my miserable 
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any one a headache—I’ve got one myself to-day,” said 
Waller, leaning his forehead against my cheek. And 
indeed it was burning and throbbing too much for me 
to think of scolding him, as 1 had been half inclined 
to do, for encouraging Herbert in insuboidmacion. 

Foot Ralph ! He was so liule older than the boys 
themselves, tliat the only wonder was they were so 
respectful and obedient as liiey generally were It 
was owing, 1 think, to his linn, quiet manner, siiici 
justice, and even temper, and I rmild not help sus- 



visil, their hearty welcome was quite soothing and 
refreshing. The boys hugged me energetically, and 
even Ralph’s grave face relaxed into a smile. 

** I nm glad you are back,” said Waller confiden¬ 
tially, when he caught me for a moment alone. “Ralph 
has been as cross as a bear.” 

“ Fie! ” said I. “ Is that how yon ougiil to talk of 
Ralph? And has nolrody else been cross, 1 womicr, 
Master Waller?”' 

For my mother had told me that the boys had been 
quarrelsome and perverse in my absence, 

“ Ralph has been so queer and sulky," protested 
Walter. ‘“Even Herbert couldn’t stand it. He rowed 
Herbert awfully for not going to church last night, 
though he had such a headache he could hardly sec 
out of his eyes., But Ralph has been enough to give 


pccting that the fault now was possibK ids as much as 
theirs. Tlie Ralph who had grow" so irritable Litely 
was so different from the pl.icahle elder ijrolhcr whose 
gentle rule had never before been resented. 

I fell to wondering wli.il Ralph would tlimk of 
John’s engagement, and looked at him curiously when 
my mother announced it .at dinner. He certainly 
looked staitled at tiu- new.s, thislung all over his dark 
sallow face, bnl he made no comment on it. Herbert 
Ixirst into a l.iugh. 

“Cash up, young man.’ he exclaimed to Walter; 
“ I’d rather hare the tin ili.in the gloves." 

is that?” cried Ralph, in a voice that 
startled us all. Herbert looked injured, but Ralph’s 
eye was on him. and he said, sulkily enough — 

“ It was only a bit of fun. We had a '.iet on it, 
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you see. Waller backed Helen, and I bucked Louisa, 
and it seems IVe won.” 

“ A bet! And on your cousin ! 1 didn’t think you 
were such a pair of {{amblei.s,” s.aid Ralph sternly; 
and the boys shrank back ash.inicd before his jinli;;. 
nant eyes, and did pot venture to excuse themselves. 

No more was said about John or his cn{,^a;fenient, 
and after dinner Ralph went back to his office, and 
did not come up-siairs till Iifd-tiiiic. 

The boys bad gone early, complaining of sore* 
throats, and my mother was admimstcnn" to their 
needs, so that I bad the room to intsulf. and took ad. 
vantage of the quiet to write my timvclcome letter to 
Helen. It was not a letter easy to write. 1 knew at 
once too much and too little. 1 liad too much to tell, 
and too much to refrain from telling. I'or it seemed 
to me that the best and kindest thing was to tell her 
the bare fact of John's engagement, and leave her to 
make her own deductions and draw' her own inferences 
from it. Of his previous proposal to herself 1 could 
say nothing till she mentioned it to me. That, at 
least, she must have known ol when she wrote to my 
mother, and that she had not referred to it seemed to 
prove that she did not wisli to have it alluded to. 

Ralph came in just as 1 had finished. 

“To Helen?’’ he said, looking at the address- 
“Have you told her—about John?” 

“ Yes. I thought it best.” 

‘ “ I don't see why it should concern her,” said Ralph, 
turning the letter nervously in his fingers. “You see 
you were evidently wrong in your view of the situation.” 

I did not see it, but 1 had no Iteart for discussing 
the point. I sat silent, and presently Ralph put the 
letter in his pocket, and said in a voice that sounded 
embanassed and odd— 

“It is past post-time. You bad better entrust it 
to me.” 

“Thank you, but I can post it myself to-morrow.” 

“ She will get it sooner if 1 take ii, 1 —I am going 
up to town to-morrow, on business.” 

Oh, my poor Ralph ! As if 1 did nol guess what the 
“business ” was, and how useless an errand it would 
be ! If Helen had refused Jolui, it was only, I was 
sure, that some perverted notion of duty had made her 
sacrifice herself to her father’s necessities. There was 
no hope for Ralph in the fact. .She iniglil, [xirhaps, 
marry Alan Lawley, her falher's creditor, but she would 
never marry Ralph Hir.si. 

Ralph, I suppose, was building his hopes on John’s 
engagement, for he certainly did not know of Helen’s 
refusal. That was John's secret, and 1 had not re¬ 
vealed it. even to my mother. 

1 saw Ralph depart with a sad conviction that he 
was only going to failure, and mortification, and defeat. 
It was even so. A brief note informed me that be had 
been refused, and would be with us on the evening of 
the day I received it. He added neither explanation 
nor comment, and I knew him too well to expect either. 
That he had told me the fact was an unexpected con¬ 
fidence from my shy and reticent brother. 

• He returned late that night, looking like a man who 
had gone through some severe illness; and ardently as 


I longed to hear every detail of his visit, I had not 
courage to ask him a word. My mollicr, knowing 
nothing of his errand, was under no such restraint, and 
rather resented the short answers she received. 

“ Really, Ralph, you tell us nothing ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ How was Helen, and how did she look? ’ 

" I don't know how she was—I didn’t .ask her,” said 
Ralph, m a lone that was positively surly. 

,My mother looked at him in surprise, but her 
curiosity prompted another question. 

“ What did she .say to John’s engagement ? You 
told her, I suppose?” 

“There was no need, as she had heard from Alice. 
She said nothing at all to me about it,” said Ralph ; 
and wished us good night, with the evident intention 
of escaping further questioning. 

1 resigned myself to hearing no more, but my 
patience was unexpectedly rewarded. K.ilph invited 
me to go a walk with him the next afternoon; and as 
we tii’":cd off the high-road into the fields, he broke in 
on some cominon-jilacc remark 1 was making, by 
saying— 

“ You have asked me notliing about Helen, Alice ; 
but I think you ought to know.” 

“ 1 h.ivc not asked, because 1 did not know if I 
might. 1 guessed- -1 hwof why you went, Ralph, and 
I need not tell you how sorry for you I am-” 

“That does not matter,” interrupted Ralph gruffly. 

“ I haven’t brought you out to whine about myself. 
But—Helen !” There was almost a sob in his voice. 

“ What about Helen ? ’’ I asked anxiously. “ Is she 
not well " 

“How far are you in her confidence, I wonder? 
Will it be l>clraying her to tell you?’’ iiuiticred Ralph, 
more to himself than me. 

“ Do you mean about Mr. Lawley ? ” I asked. 

“ You know about that, then, at all events ? ” 

“ 1 know that Uncle Rivers wishes her to marry 
him, and I fear that she has consented to do so.” 

“ On the contrary, she ha.s utterly refused, .and Uncle 
Rivers is furious. 'I'here were .scgne.s while 1 was 
there that made my heart bleed for Helen. He is-~ 
oh ! he is a horrible man. But say or do what he will, 
she is not the girl to be forced into a marriage against 
her conscience and her will.'’ 

“Then why,” 1 cried, surprised into a revelation 1 
had never intended to make, “ then why did she refuse 
John?” 

“Alice!” No words could have expressed Ralph’s 
astonishment. He looked at me as if he thought 1 
had suddenly taken leave of my senses. 

“Refuse John? Helen refuse John? If you had 
seen her when .she read your letter— -” 

Ralph’s voice suddenly faltered and failed, just as 
1 remembered its doing when he brought me a poor 
little kitten, whose small life had been all but crushed 
out of it under the hoof of one of our nciglibour’s great 
cart-horses. 

“ But, Ralph,’’ I said gravely, “ I never thought she 
did not love him. 1 always thought that, you know.” 

“ Yes, you were wiser than I. For, Alice, 1 am cer¬ 
tain—yes,” said poor I^lph, with a <{uiver of pain in 
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his voice, “ I do not deceive myself now—I am cer¬ 
tain that she loves him. If you had seen her face 
when she read youi' letter! And then she dropped 
down while and senseless at iny feet, and 1 fell as 
if 1 were the meanest man alive for having seen it. 
Refuse John ? No, she would never liave done lhat,” 
repeated Ralph, with conviction. “And besides, he 
never—why, have you forgotten his engagement ?” 

“ 1 have forgotten nothing. And I am as sure that 
he asked her to be his wife, and that she refused him, 
as I am lhat we are talking together now." 

*‘She did not tell you ?” said Kidph incredulously. 

“ No, but he did. And 1 saw his letter lying ready 
for the post, and I saw her answer—such .is it was, ’ 

He looked so incredulous that 1 pulled it from my 
pocket and showed it him. He knew so much now 
that there could be no harm in doing that. 

“Thai is not the sort of paper Helen uses,” he said 
quickly. “ Don't you know lier f.incy lor unglazed 
‘ Egyptian ’ ? The boys laughed at her for it, and 
nicknamed her ‘the Copt.’” 

“ But what of that, Ralph ? You will sec the 
writing is hers.” 

He looked at it critically and long, holding it up 
to the sun, and noting the maker’s or vendor’s name 
ns I should never have thought of doing. 1 suppose his 
lawyer’s training taught him that. 

“ Lafargue, Fentonbury,” said he. *• Who do we 
know lhat uses their paper ? Some one, 1 am sure, 
But it is not Helen.” 

“1 have not noticed—1 don’t notice such things as 
that. And after all, there is no doubt about the 
writing.” 

He looked at it again, and I saw conviction gather 
in his face. 

“ I could not have believed it if 1 had not seen," he 
said, in a low voice that was full of pain. “ Wtiai 
she must have suffered when she wrote it! For she 
loves him, Alice, still! You would think so too, if 
you had seen her read your letter.” 

Ralph went back again to that—the scene that had 
forced upon him the conviction of her love for John— 
and it seemed as if, in the thought of her p.iin, he all 
but forgot his own. But I could not. 

“ Was it after fhal that you asked her. Ralpli ? ” 

“ No. 1 know now that some perception of how 


it was with her, nude me speak before I gave her 
your letter. I did not w.int her to accept me out of 
pique,” said Ralph proudly, “as I have heard that 
women do sometimes.” 

“And not women only,” I thought. But I wm 
J ohn’s sister as well as Ralph's, and 1 kept his counse 
and said nothing. “ Did she say anything about 
John’s engagement ?” I asked, after we had gone on 
HI silenee some little way. 

Do you think I would have stayed to hear ? I 
rang for her maid, and went away at once. I did not 
sec her again. I had seen enough! ” said poor 
Ralph. “ And it could only have hurt her to see me.” 
He said no more; but what he said had drawn me 
very closely to him. I felt as if I had never under- 
-Stood or appreciated Ralph before, and as if 1 had 
long arrears of sisterly affection to make up. 

*• We must have many walks together, you and I," 

I said sentimentally. But Ralph only looked sur¬ 
prised, and asked “ Why ? in a matter-of-fact lone 
that made me feel foolish. As it turned out, it was the 
last walk we had together for many months. 

The boys’ indisposition increased so much that my 
mother sent for the doctor that evening, and he pro¬ 
nounced it scarlet-fever. So instead of devoting 
myself to the consolation of Ralph, I was installed 
nurse in the bu)'s’ sick-room, and did not see him till 
after Easter. 

One of the trials of infectious illness is the isolation 
science prescribes to nui'ses and patients. 1 went 
nowhere beyond our garden-walls; I saw no one, 1 
heard no news, i sent no letters for three long months. 

1 grew- to h.Uc the view from the sick-room window, 
.ciui the smell of carbolic acid, and to feel an unreason¬ 
able resentment at the active manifestation of the 
instinct of self-preservation on the part of our friends. 

At last it was over. The boys were pronounced 
incapable of spreading infection, and went with my 
mother to Lowestoft for a month. The house was 
given over to p,ainters and puperers, and Ralph and 
I moved our quarters from one room to another, and 
felt as if we were at a chronic pic-nic. But to go 
about amongst my fellow-creatures was the strangest 
feeling of all. U seemed like returning from the 
gra\’C. 

BND OF 1 IIArTBK THR TIINTH. 


TO ONE WHO 

H ! many a voice that cheers thy way 
Dwells all uncheered alone. 

^ And many a heart that comforts thee 
Thy bliss has never known. 


MURMURS. 

Yea, rather tremble thou for those 
Who never told their pain, 

Who, stretched in serrei on the wheel, 
Are silent, racked in vain ; 


Theytfuffer not who weep the most ; 

They love not most who speak; 
These crave and cleave a Irrighter path 
Beyond the helpless weak. 


Who, crippled, sore to every touch, 
I'iay loud the jc.ster’s part. 

God pity them lhat laugh through life 
■J'o hide a breaking heart! 
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OUGHT THE STATE TO 1‘ROVJDE HEALTHY HOMES FOR THE POOR? 


OPENER'S SPEECH. 

Mr. Speaker, 

I think, Sir, I may with safety .wert that there 
is no subject of more general social interest at the 
present time than that of the housing of our poor. 
M^y of us know from personal experience in what 
wretched dens—to call ihcm ‘‘homes” would be to 
make a mockery of tJie word—ihe poorer classes in our 
lai^e towns live ; and those wlio liave not llicniselves 
seen these pestilential rookeries must have read of 
them and of the manner in wliicli the tenants live. In 
wretched courts, reeking with poisonous gasc-s, tumble¬ 
down houses of tiny rooms—cight feet square, many 
of them—are crowded together : all the houses resem¬ 
bling one another in tlie.se pomts—that they are filthy, 
dirt-begriincd, and practically staircase-less, window- 
less, and fumiturc-less. And in such unluUiable hahi. 
tations as these, families herd together—seven and 
eight in a room -and are often forced to pay for such 
accommodation nearly half their net weekly earningsl 
This, Sir, is the deplorable condition of affairs which 
has led me to bring the present lo|>ii: bndcr the notice 
of this honourable House, in the hope that it may be 
unanimously decidc<I that an immediate remedy for 
such a state of things is imperative ; that tlic duty in 
the matter rests with the country at large—in short, 
that the State ought to provide healthy homes for the 
poor. To make my proposition a little clearer I will 
enlarge it thus : That the .State projior, together with 
the various local authorities, who form part of the 
governing machinery of the State, should be bound to 
provide a healthy home for every wage-earning in¬ 
habitant of the country, at a rental in fair proportion 
to bis wage-earning power. 

Now, Sir, it is already admitted by the existence of 
our Poor Law System, that every human being existent 
in the country has a right to live—may justly demand 
sufficient food to support ii.'c—even though he may not 
be able to earn what he receives; surely, then, it is only 
logical to admit also that every willing worker has a 
right to shelter at a price fairly within Jiis means. 

Again, Sir, looking at the matter from another point 
of view, it is beyond dispute that the unsanitary con> 
ditions attending over-crowding affect not only the 
health of the'inhabitants of the fever-dens, but also the 
Qcakh and prosperity of the country at lai^e. For 
this reason, then, it is the duty of the State to interfere. 

Now, that the State has to some extent recognised 
its responsibility in this matter is proved by the exist¬ 
ence of the “Artisans’ Dwellings Acts ” (Mr. Torrens’ 
Acts), the “Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Ini- 
prosemenis Acts ” {Sir Richard Cross's Acts), and the 


“Labouring Classes’ Lodging-houses Acts,” all of 
which Acts give considerable powers to local authorities 
for dealing with unsanitary dwellings, for insisting on 
improvements and the abatement of nuisances, and for 
pulling down and rebuilding. Further than this, local 
commissioners may even purchase or rent land, and 
on such land m.iy erect buildings suitable for lodging- 
houses for the labouring classes, and may convert any 
buildings into |ydgiiig-housc» for the labouring classes, 
and may alter, enlarge, lepair, and improve the build¬ 
ings, and may til up, furnish, and supply^them with the 
requisite furniture, fiUmgs, and conveniences. Laige 
powers of various kinds have in fact been given to the 
local authorities by the State, but they have not been 
largely used—often, indeed, not at all -and for this 
reason ; th-iC a hc.ivy burden would be entailed on 
the distncis in which llie Acts weic enforced, in the 
sh.ipe of a considerable addition to the rates ! 

It should be clearly uiiderstoud that in all thickly- 
populated town'- It is practically imjiossible to let 
well-built sanilaiy dwellings at a rental which is 
bolii remunerative to the investors of capital, and 
within the means of the poorest of the labouring 
cusses. Tills is shown by the fact tlial the Peabody 
IrusleCs, with everything in their favour as to tlie pur¬ 
chase of laud, and seeking only to gain 3 per cent, 
oil their outl.iy, cannot let two rooms for less than 
about 4s. 4(1. a week—a sum altoge'her beyond the 
means of a man with a family, striving to live on from 
8s. to 15s. a week. I mention this because some 
seem to think tlie problem may be solved by merely 
insisting that private owners shall either make their 
tenements habitable, or be punishable by a heavy fine, 
forgetting that the owner has the power to charge any 
rent which he may please, and also that ground land¬ 
lords cannot be compelled to erect houses sufficient 
to accommodate decently all the inhabitants of a town. 

If, Sir, it may be granted for a minute that the State 
ought to provide healthy houses for the poor, I will 
now endeavour to show how the duty may be fulfilled. 

•Local authorities should be compelled by the State 
to sec that there is sufficient healthy house accommo¬ 
dation in their districts fur all the inhabitants, and at 
varying rentals, to meet the needs of all. Mr. Torrens’ 
and Sir Richard Cross's Acts should be rigidly en¬ 
forced against owners of unsanitary weekly tenements, 
and new lodging-houses, according to the necessities 
of each individual case, should be constructed to house 
those who may be too poor to pay the normal rents in 
the town, but who, being wage-earners, can pay some¬ 
thing, and should therefore not be driven to the work¬ 
house. The sum 1 necessary to carry out all the work 
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involved in building, improving, &c., should be lent by 
the State at a low rate of interest—say 3j per cent.— 
such interest to 1>e paid out of the local rates. In this 
way the locality would have to contribute the differ¬ 
ence between 2i per cent, on the sums borrowed, and 
the net amount received for rents, thus sharing the 
burden fairly equally with the State. 

Of course an objeciion may be raised that the local 
authorities will still evade their duties in the matter 
and save their pockets, and that Government will not 
easily be able to interfere. The enforcement of the 
Education Act—in the compulsory establishment of 
-School Hoards in districts with insufficient elementary 
school accommodation—affords abundant evidence of 
the futility of such an objection. 

There IS yet one other way, Sir, in which the State 
may .and ought to help to fulfil its duty in this m.itter. 
Houses and rooms are much cheaper in the suburbs 
of towns than in the towns themselves, but on account 
of the cost of travelling the poorest classes (annot 
migrate to the suburbs, and pass to and fro to their 
work. Let the Slate grant aid to the railways, in llic 
shape of the remission of the passenger duty, or in 
some other fonn, and in return bargain for caily trains 
to carry the labouring classes .nt a fraction over cost 
price, or say at about the same rate as gowls arc car¬ 
ried. In this way something at Ic.ist might be done. 

Of course, Sir, I recognise th.il I have possibly 
weake-^ed my argument as to State responsibility by 
attempting to show how the duty, once admilled, 
might be fulfilled ; but ncvel•^IlcIc^s it seemed only 
fair to state, however criuicly, my view of what might 
be done, if only lo demonstrate tli.it I have m'l set nut 
with an abstract proposiliou, incapable of being car¬ 
ried into practical effect. Vet, Sir, however wc.ik my 
schemes may be, 1 venture to maintain that ilic prin¬ 
ciple niuleilying them is indispulahlc—namely, the 
duty of the State to provide healthy hoines for the poor. 


f)P!’ONKN1'-S SPKI'X'H, 

Mr. Speaker, 

It is, I tniNl., Sir, altogether unnecessary for me 
to stale th.at I sympatiiisc, (|nilc .as fully ns the ()pener 
of this debate, with the woes of those «ho are forced 
to herd together in our large cities, like pigs in a sty. 
My heart has often bled when I have witnessed their 
poverty and tlicir sorrow.s, and I have pondered long 
and earnestly in what way relief might be sought and 
hoped for; and yet I cannot .agree that the State 
ought to take upon itself any new responsibility in the 
matter, and I fear that if it were to do so, the step 
would be anything but conducive to the interests of 
the country at large. 

Now, Sir, I cannot help feeling that in passing the 
existing Acts for the improvement of artisans’ and 
labourers’ dwellings the St.ite has gone as far as is 
safe in the matter. Ry these Acts, local authorities 
have large pjawers over owners of unsanitaiy dwellings, 
and can exercise these powers with scarcely any cost 
to themselves. By an orfer obtained from the Justices 
of the Peace, the abatement of all nuisances can be 
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enforced ; and if the Justices consider that the same 
or a simihir nuisance is likely to recur, they may fur¬ 
ther prohibit its recurrence and direct the execution of 
the works necessary to prevent such recurrence ; aoi 
if, in their Judgment, the nuisance is such as to render 
any house unfit for human hahiiation, they may pro¬ 
hibit its being used for that purpose until it is ren¬ 
dered fit for habitation, and in that c.isc ihe house 
may not be let or inh.ibiictl until liy a furihcr order the 
Justices have declared that it is habitable. Local 
authorities may also institute proceedings against 
owners for over-crowding, and in cases of persistent 
over-crowding the houses may be closed by order of 
the Justices. 

Local authorities are, therefore, able to insist on the 
improvement of all unsanitary dwellings, and can 
guard against the evils and dangers of over-crowding 
without appreciable expense. That they have not 
taken adv.aniagc to any extent of later Acts, and in¬ 
sisted on purchasing the land and pulling down b-idly- 
constructed tenements, and erecting new ones of 
which they will be the responsible landlords, is not to 
be wondered at. Rates are already high enough all 
over the country, without the imposition of additional 
burdens resulting from ill-judged philanthropy on the 
p.art of trustees of public funds. 

It seems to me, .Sir, that ihe present evil will find 
ils own remedy, since it is the result of a more or 
less abnorm.’il slate of things. It arises almost en¬ 
tirely from the cxrc'csive gravitation of the country 
pco|>lc towards the towns, and from the vast increase 
of the population in the towns themselves— an Incre.ise 
aitogellicr di'^proportionate lo the extension of the 
fields of l.ibour. That a fair week’s work cannot l>e 
found for all ilie able-bodied inhabitants of our towns 
IS practically admitted by the Opener of this deb.ite, 
when lie speaks of the earnings of a family as averag¬ 
ing only from 8s. to 155. weekly. Three things will 
tend year by year to improve matters- -education, 
migration, and emigration. Compulsory education 
has already done much in inculcating health laws and 
.1 higher code of morality ; it is doing much, and has 
still more to do, in improving the value of all kinds v. 
labour, and making it more productive. Migration 
back to the country, and to more thinly-populated 
districts, and a constant increase in the number of 
emigrants to our colonics and .'breign lands, may 
reasonalily be looked for, if the natural process is not 
disturbed by such action as is proposed by the honour¬ 
able Opener—namely, the convcision, on the largest 
scale, of the State and the local authorities conjointly 
into a landlord of unprofitable weekly tenements. 

Let us consider for one moment what would be the 
inevitable result of the .adoption of such a scheme. 
Thousands of families in all our large towns would be 
induced to linger on in poverty, without any prospect 
of work, merely because ilu-y were allowed to live 
practically rent-free at the expense of others. Surely 
this would be throwing overboard all the recognised 
laws of political economy ! If our Poor Law System 
be regarded as an incentive lo pauperism, surely this 
new State Landlord scheme should be looked upon as 
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likely to encourage laziness and unthriftincss to a far 
larger extent. 1 do not know whether the problem 
which now confronts us has arisen in the great cities of 
(he United .States, but 1 am bold to assert that in that 
land freedom—where every man is as good as his 
neighbour-even if the evil were twice as great as it is 
here, the authorities would never attempt to iiuerferc 
in the manner now suggested. Hut if it may be hoped 
that time will work out a remedy for the excessive 
poverty of the lowest classes in the country, it remains 
to consider if any temporary measures of relief may be 
taken. I am inclined to agree that if the railway 
companies could be induced to carry wnikmcn at lower 
rates something would be gained, since many of the 
better-paid artisans would avail themselves of country 
homes, and leave room, at reduced rents, fur those half- 
employed, badly-paid classes who would ne\ er be able 
to rent country lodgings, even if the railway companies 
carried them to and fro gratis. If the country can 
afford to remit the passenger duty, and if a bargain can 
be made with the companies for something in exchange, 
in the shape of reduced workmen's fares, well and 
good. From several points of view, something would 
be gained, although I am afraid the result would not 
be all that the Opener of the debate seems to expect. 

Artisans' Dwellings Companies—worked on strict 
business principles, to pay a moderate percentage on 
capital invested—may also be factors in the solution of 
the problem. If plenty of good and well-built healthy 
lodgings, consisting of two rooms, can be let for 4s. 4d. 
a week, we shall not hear much more of is. 6d. and 
3s. being demanded for a squalid attic. The is. 6d. 


or 3s. will soon be reduced by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand to !s.; and, by the coercion of 
the local authorities, the attic may be rendered habit¬ 
able even for that. Private enterprise, assisted by 
charitable efforts ; improved education j increased in¬ 
dustry, thrift, and sobriety; emigration ; and a reso¬ 
lute determination on the part of local authorities 
to insist on the perfect sanitary condition of all tene¬ 
ments, without however improving them off the face of 
the earth—these are the fit agencies to cope with an 
exceptional evil, and to render it needless to ask in 
years to come wliether the State ought to provide 
healthy homes for the poor. 

I Rci,i;s ot 1 iKiiATn.— Tkf course of dtbate j't as follows:— 
Two priiinf-iil iprairn holtling opposite views on the Question 
dtsnisscd ,in whiled hv the Editor. Keaders of ('^•MAGAilNL 
are then inviUd to expresi their own views on the subjeet, to the 
Editor, si’/io wt/l ill his di <ere/ion select some of the most suitable 
and cuncise o/ these lommunieatious, or portions of them, for 
puhhCiUion in a siibset/nent I'urt of the Maoazikk, The 
Opener of the Debate ; f to have the right of reply. ] 

To OUK Kkadkk-.. 'I'hc Kilitor will lie happy to receive the 
opinions or .onv Kcn<lcrv on the oUive Qiieuiuii, on either side, with a 
view to the piiMir.iii.m of thi- most Mutable und conitiiuiiica- 

tion^ in 'iiilisccjiicni issues of tin; .Miifi.i/me. 'J'he Ikbate will be re¬ 
sumed ill the jiiiie I’.irl Lctli-is should be nddiessed " The Editor 
of Cas-sIill's Magazini'. I.o IWIc Sauvage Yard, London, K.C„” 
aiul ill (be lop Icft-h.Mid corner of the envelojic should Ik written, 
“Family Pailiaincnt." The sikciIi sliould be headed with tlie title 
of the Debate, and an indic.itiiiii ul the side tahen by the fieadtr. 
All cotnmuaic.ilions on tlie present Question must reach the Editor 
not later than April i^. 

An tlnriorarium of ft is, will be acconled (subject to the iliscreiion 
of the Kiiitur) to the best speech, ndtkh may be on either side of the 
Question ; no spectli to exceed 50 lines (500 words). 


KINd MBY’S WARDROBE. 

DT THE AUTHOK OF “THF, CHILDREN’S ROOM." 


H E thought has often 
crossed my mind 
that there may be 
—nay, I am sure 
there are—many la¬ 
dies to-day to whom 
a few words upon 
this important and 
pleasing subject 
may prove useful. 
At any rate, it is 
with this sincere 
hope that these 
lines are penned. In a siiort article like the present 
it is, of course, impossible to mention everything in 
the way of clothing requisite for a baby’s use ; but it is 
not at all necessary to do this, ns there arc many little 
details which may safely be left to the taste and dis¬ 
cretion of the mother. 

We are not all in a position to give an order to one 
of those important people who undertake to supply 
layettes, and so have no more thought or trouble in 
the matter until the things arrive all ready for use; 


and I, for one, never envy those who can do so. 1 am 
always inclined to feel rather sorry for them, for those 
who do not know what it is to work, both with lingers 
anti brains, for the dear little beings dependent upon 
them, miss one of the sweetest pleasures in life. 1 
always look back upon the time when I was preparing 
for iny own first little d.irling as one of the happiest 
limes in my life. How quickly the days flew by, each 
one filled with some loving laiwur for the sweet little 
treasure who was coming to make our happy home 
still happier! Why, I was positively jealous of my 
baby’s clothes! 1 could not endure other hands than 
my own to fashion them, for with every stitch I seemed 
to entwine some happy dream or hope for the future. 

Supposing, then, that some one is going to follow 
my plan, and have baby’s outfit made at home, let 
us consider the best and most economical way to 
commence. Fii-st of all, decide how many of each 
article arc required, and carefully measure exactly how 
many yards of stuff will be wanted for the making of 
each. A great waste is often caused by the want of a 
little forethought in this respect. 

Whenever possible, the materials should be of the 
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very best quality. Although costing more at first, it 
will be found the cheapest in the long run, for baby’s 
clothes require such constant washing, that if made of 
poor stuff they last scarcely any time at all; and so, 
instead of the first expense being the only one, there 
will be a perpetual outlay. In many cases 1 have 
known the same set of baby-linen serve for a large 
family; but, of course, that can only be expected to 
occur when the things are very good to commence with. 
It is not at all necessary to provide an extravagant 
stock of baby’s clothes. A dozen little shirts, a dozen 
long gowns, and eight barrow-coats will be found quite 
a sufficient number of the larger garments. 

The little shirts ought to be made of the finest lawn, 
as a baby’s skin is very tender, anti therefore easily 
chafed. The trimming should be soft lace. They 
must l)e made open all the way down the front, so as 
not to require putting on over the baby’s head. Pat¬ 
terns for these and all the other garments can be 
bought at a very trilling expense. .Six of the gowns 
can be made of fine soft calico, trimmed with narrow, 
inexpensive lace. These are to be used as night-gowns, 
therelorc the plainer they arc the better. Ibit llie 
other six, which are to be worn during tlic day, 
are generally made of pretty Rtnp<*d or spotted 
cambric. These can be made to look very tasteful by 
bestowing a little pains on the making, and trimming 
them with good lace. 

The barrow-coats are best made of real Welsh 
flannel ; it shrinks less than any of the other makes, 
and is a capital wearing flannel. They may be 
divided in the same way as the gowns- four to be 
worn during the day, and tour for night use. These 
latter only require binding round the edge with a soft 
landing sold for the purpose; but those for day 
wear need a little more labour cxpcnde<l upon them. 
They look very pretty if a small neat pattern is worked 
all round, either with silk, or filosette, which washes 
much better. Let the pattern be about an inch from 
the edge. Buttons and button-holes arc much better 
<lown the front of the barrow-coals than strings. They 
should be put rather close tc^'ether, so that the baby 
may not kick iu little feet between them. Speak¬ 
ing of the baby’s feet reminds me that I never allow 
my own babies to wear socks. I dare say many who 
may chance to read this will readily agree with my 
nurse in thinking me extremely odd; but let me assure 
you the experiment is worthy of a trial. I always 
found the baby’s feet a great dc.il warmer without 
socks than with them, from the fact, probably, that 
while the little toes were left bare the child was able 
to move them about, and so keep the bloozi circul.nling 
more freely. Of course, as soon as the little mite 
became wishful to put its feet on the floor, soft shoes 
were put on, but not before. 

The most important point to keep in view when 
making baby's clothes is not so much the appearance 
as the health and comfort of the little wearer. Every¬ 
thing about an infant should be soft and loose-fitting, 
so as in nef way to impede the movements of the 
limbs. Pins must never be used where a string or 
a stitch can possibly be put to answer the purpose 


as well. It is only very experienced nurses who 
can use pins in suen a manner as not to cause pain 
to a baby. 

A pretty little wrap foi- an infant (useful either for 
the house, while passing from one room to another, or 
for the garden in fine weather) can be made in the fol¬ 
lowing simple manner Huy one yard of fine twilled 
flannel a yard wide, of any pretty tint (pale pink, for 
instance). Cut one corner round, and run a slot so as 
to form a hood. Line tlic piece which is intended to 
cover the head with a bit of soft washing Rilk, and 
work it prettily all round either with filosette or silk, 
or even fine wool looks nice. Tie it under ihe chin 
with a soft ribbon-string, and it will be one of the 
cosiest little wraps imaginable. Both hood and cloak 
being made all in one piece, it is impossible for any 
draught lo gel in at baby’s neck—a place too ofien 
left exposed. Two or three other squares will be 
required as well; these can be made either plain or 
fancy, according to taste. 

For outside wear nothing is so cosy as a large 
.Shetland wool shawl: they are so warm and light—just 
the very thing for a baby—and much to be preferred 
to the elaborate cloaks which we often see displayed 
in shop-windows. These look much better there than 
when worn by an infant, for they are awkward, un¬ 
comfortable things, far too heavy a weight for a baby 
to bear, and, at the same time, not sufficiently warm. 

When the child is old enough to discard lung 
clothes, and to be pul into “frocks,” then Is the 
time when no end of mischief is done by attempt¬ 
ing to make our little pets look “smart.” This 
is a very serious mistake indeed. Nothing can 
look prettier, or be more healthy and comfortable 
for a child, than lo dress it in little frocks made 
of soft, fine woollen material, such as cashmere or 
twilled flannel. They should be cut high, or fairly 
so, at the neck, and have sleeves quite down to the 
elbow. It is a most dangerous thing to expose the 
chest and armpits of a baby, as many people do. by 
having low-necked and short-sleeved dresses, some¬ 
times even making matters worse by tying the sleeves 
(the little there is of them) up at the shoukters with 
bows of ribbon. Those who indulge in these foolish 
fancies very often live lo regret it. Besides injuring 
the health of a child by over-dressing it, its iom|)er is 
very apt to get spoilt as well, for no baby can bear 
being turned and twisted this way and tInU while .all 
its little adornments arc being fastcnoil on, without 
becoming cross and ill-natured. A sash is (|iiite allow¬ 
able, as it in no w.iy interferes with the bal»\'s comfort; 
but anything more than that .should be lookeil upon 
as worse than useless. 

When the burrow-coats arc discarded. Mihstiiute for 
them a pair of little soft tiuilted stays, very loose- 
fitting. Never put more than two petticoats on a 
baby at one time, one of flannel and one of calico, 
and let these have waists to them. This prevents 
any sense of dragging. 

If a baby is dressed as I have endeavoured to 
describe, other things being equal, it cannot fail to 
thrive, and be a happy, contented little mortal. 
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RIVER MEMORIES. 
snNNi'ir, 


. | 0 NG reaches of clear water through 

^ A land of summer meadows, i^okl and ^recn ; 

A floating featiter where the swans have been ; 
White lilies swaying when the ripples woo ; 

Rich woodlands liAed to the August blue ; 

Lush islands where the drooping willows 
And dipping through the shallows in between, 


The lazy paddles of our light canoe. 

O English river! btoadening to the sea, 

Fair were the chains you wove about our feet. 

Fair were your sunny noons, and sweet, too sweet. 
Your moon-Iii eves of magic memory. 

Flow seaward, till you hear the breakers beat, 

And hold for aye the hearts of mine and me. 

Ada Louise Martin. 
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REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMEN'l’S FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 

UY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


t: will now leave the narrow lines 
marked down in the last paper 
on this subject, and diverge from 
the ivell-trodden paths, to one in 
which but few women, compara¬ 
tively, have ventured to betake 
their steps. To those readers 
who may have considered the 
einpio) incnts latterly mentioned to be of a trivial and 
uninteresting character, and of a kind not calculated 
to satisfy an intelligent and intellectiiiil mind, to those 
1 now offer some information respecting the entrance 
of women into the medical profession. 

It is needless, and it would be out of place, to dis¬ 
cuss the question whether the practice of medicine is 
an employment which the capacities of women fit them 
to undertake and to follow. Tbequcslion is one whidi 
h.as stirred up great contenlion, and much heat has 
been displayed m the aiTJuments for and ag.ainsi the 
admission of women into this profession. Mcdic.ii 
men have had a warfare amongst themselves; some 
are in favour of “ women-dociors.” and others frown 
on the movement. In like manner amongst women 
opinions are divided : some denounce the scheme, 
and others show their apprec iation of it by offering 
scholarships and prizes for its liirthcrancc. My duty 
IS to give an impartial staicinem of facts, not to 
colour the subject with cithe black or rose-colour, 
but merely to write down details which may prove 
helpful. It is now seven years since an Act was 
passed which admitted women within the medical 
precincts. During these seven yc.irs thirty-four 
women have made themselves proficients, and h.ave 
accordingly been enrolled as members of the medical 
profession, and their names duly placed on (he 
Medical Register. 

The London “School of Medicine for Women” 
is situated at 30, Henrietta Street, lirunswick Squ.iic, 
W.C. Lectures are given there to the students in all 
the varied brandies of medicine. There are physio¬ 
logical and chemical laboratories, anatomical and 
pathological museums, a dissecting-room, and a libr.ary 
of standard medical books to which the student has 
free access, h'or their pnirtical instruction the 
students are admitted to the Koy.il Free Hospital, 
Gray’s Inn Road. Thus every piovision is made for 
the thorough instruction of students who enter this 
school. The course of study covers .a periixl of foni 
years, but failure at an examination causes delay, ami 
adds an exU’a year of study. The first professionrd 
examination is to be passed at the end of the second 
year’s study, and the final examination at the close of 
the fourth year. 

Three doors have been opened for the admission 
of women-students who desire to take a degree in 
medicine, anfi to acquire the right to practise. These 
three entrances are through the King’s and fjuecn’s 
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College of Physicians, Ircliiul; tlic Royal University 
of Ireland ; and the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, W. The total cost oi gaining a diploma is 
estimated as follows 172 for the tiist-naineil, .^179 
for the second, and ^181 for a medical and surgical 
diploma at the third—/'.<•, the London University. 
The sums .above stated include the fees at the school 
and at the hospital, together with all examination 
fees—and these expenses arc spread over the four 
years’ period of study. The diploma of ilie College of 
Physicians is a less costly one, because a lears less 
study need be taken. The University degree gives a 
higiicr standing ami also confers other ad\ .int.iges on 
the possessor. Stmients do not reside .at (he schools. 
They arc permitted 10 live in lodgings, or to take ad- 
v.-intage of halls which arc open for their use. Two 
lialls of residence have been arranged with a view to 
the comfort and convenience of students. Both aic 
situated within a short distance of .school, hospital, 
and University. 

At i, Byng l’I.acc, Gordon Square, the expense of 
board and residence during the session (which covers 
a period of thirty-seven weeks) is from ^58 upwards, 
the sum varying according to the room chosen by 
the student for her occupation. The only extra 
expenses are the items for laundress and wine or 
beer. At Russell House. Tavistock Square, students 
arc received, and from ^18 to £2^ is the expense 
for A term of thirteen weeks. As the course of study 
in which medical students are engaged is particularly 
arduous, it would seem their wisest plan to avail 
themselves of these halls of residence, for then all 
daily details and sm.i11 cares are taken off their minds, 
and this escape from extra cares has no doubt a 
beneficial effect on their health. 

i will now record the help that is given in other 
ways :~ 

An entrance scholarship of £yo is offered for com¬ 
petition each year in the nioiilh of September. 

A scholarship of /50 for five years is offered to any 
student who is willing to prepare for the practice of 
medicine amongst the women of Imlia. 

A scholarship, value £^0, for three years, will be 
offered in June by the a.ssociation fonnecl to jiromote 
the medical education of women. 

A scholarship is offered by the Birmingh.iin Ladies’ 
Associ.iiion. 

Prizes and certificates of honour arc awarded to 
students of the school at the cnil of each session. 

A prize of the v.aluc of ^100 is about l<' be offered 
for competition to registered medical women. 

The Zenana Medical Mission Society. 2, Adelphi 
Terrace,W.C. assists l.tdies who wish to goto India 
as medical missionaries. 

Finally, 1 will bring forvv.ard the prospects which 
seem to be opening to women-doctors. 

We arc told on good authority that the demand in 
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this country for the services of those alre^y registered 
is steadily growing, and that it is in equal proportion 
to the increased supply. It is confidently expected 
that the demand in India for women so qualified will 
soon outstrip the supply, A few months ago u number 
of native merchants in Bombay determined to try and 
secure the services of women for the benefit of their 
own families. A large amount of money was soon sub¬ 
scribed for the necessary expenses. One gentleman 
has given ;^lo,ooo for the foundation of a hospital and 
dispensary, in which medical women are to hold all 
appointments. One lady has left England to sujjcr- 
intend the preliminary arrangements of this hospital. 
The University of Madras has for some time pa.st given 
facilities for medical study by women, and the Medical 
Coll^ at Calcutta has recently opened its doors to 
women. All these movements, together with the fact 
that the natives themselves take part in and advocate 
the scheme, give protnise of an extensive prospect. I 
am told that the London Missionary Society is seeking 
to obtain the services of two ladies possessing medical 
qualifications for work among the women of China. 
When we think of the immense extent and population 
of India and of China, in both of which countries the 
services of medical women are now beginning to be 
required, there would seem to be no fear of women not 
finding employment, if they possess these capabilities 
and the resolution to go forth into a strange land. 

There are two or three styles of work now in fashion 
which shall be mentioned as a guide to those who 
have artistic tastes and want to travel along a new 
road. 

Painted mirrors are now used as an adornment, and 
frequently decorate rooms in various ways. .Single and 
folding screens, panels of doors and cabinets, brackets, 
over>manteIs, and mirrors proper, are made lovely and 
uncommon by this form of decoration. The idea has 
only lately been introduced into England, although for 
two centuries specimens of it have been common in 
Italy, the home of its birth. The origin of the idea is 
said to be this • The glass in those far-off days was 
not very strong, and its manufacture was expensive. 
For these two reasons, the disfigurement of cracks was 
bidden by a design executed by an artist-hand. 

The effect of this embellishment is particularly 
charming. Flowers, grasses, butterflies, and such-like 
are the usual designs. 

A trail of passion-flowers, a spray of apple-blossom, 
a branch of yellow broom is, as it were, thrown on the 
mirror in a light and careless manner. No laboured 
design, no multiplicity of variety, no attempt to com¬ 
pete with pictorial art, should tcnipt the artist to dis¬ 
play his talents in those respects. 

At the Decorative Art Gallery, 103, Nqw Bond Street, 
there is a special class for teaching mirror-painting, 
directed by Mr. Gullick, who is the introducer of this 
style of decoration into this country. These classes 
are held daily, and are of two hours’ duration. The 
fee for a course of ten lessons is three guineas. 


Lustrolcum painting, by which flowers, birds, in¬ 
sects, and the like are painted in colours upon velvet 
and satin, is also in fashion. Portieres, cushions, 
handkerchief cases, and dresses can thus be decorated 
effectively. Instructions arc given at 500, Oxford 
Street, W. A fee of tw(» guineas is charged for les¬ 
sons given until the pupil has learnt the art. 

Tiietliird cinploymcnl is the ornamentation of bfass. 
This metal is now employed for nttirly every article 
that is made of metal. Its bright and cheery surface 
shines on us wherever we turn. Patterns and designs 
can be traced, engraved, and beaten on its surface by 
women’s hands. The tools for this purpose can be 
bought at the shop of .Messrs. Barkentin and Krall, 
289, Regent Street. The case of tools costs about seven 
shillings, the hammer about four shillings, A roll 
of sheet-brass can be bought there for a couple of 
shillings. Covers for blotling-books, plates for doors, 
trays for iiik-boltlc, for pins, and manj other things, 
small and great, can be manufactured by women’s fin¬ 
gers and these tools. Salvers can also be bought in a 
plain state, for five shillings and upwards, and can be 
made to look ornamental and of foreign appearance by 
the aid of these simple tools. The ornamental papers 
from crackers will often supply designs. We hope to 
give a paper on this work—which is known as Re- 
pouss <5 work-in an early number of this Magazine. 
The brass-worker should have a block of beech-wood 
to work upon, eighteen inches square and about a 
couple of inches thick. Le.id and deal are too impres¬ 
sionable for tile purpose. Their surface soon becomes 
scarred with tlic laps and pressure gu en by the tools 
on the brass. 

1 would advise knitters and crochelers who live near 
sea-side resorts to make Glengarry caps and Tam o' 
Shanter caps for children, for iliey are at present worn 
largely by both boys and girls, and the comfort they 
afford will probably give them a long reign over straw 
and felt hats. 

Lamp and candle shade.s arc still in great request. 
The material now in fashion for sofa blankets, mantel 
borders, &c., is wliilc -scouring-flanncl. On it bold 
flowers on a large scale are worked in crewels. The 
Japanese chrysanthemum is a favourite just now. 

The Women’sTrade Association has opened a depot 
at Tunbridge Wells. Ladies wishing to send work 
must apply to the Secretary, 20, Frant Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. References fonc from a clergyman) are re¬ 
quired. I am told by the manager of this department 
that she has at present a difficulty in executing the 
orders received for plain needlework, because so few of 
the applicants fur employment are proficients in that 
branch. Nearly every one on the list wishes for fancy 
work of some description, and but very few will under¬ 
take plain needlework. Twopence in each shilling is 
charged as commission for necessary expenses. 

This association is started on business principles, 
and I sincerely hope it will be enabled to establish 
its admirable scheme on a firm and lasting basis. 

A. S. P. 
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SPRING-TIME: A 

HERE did you get that model 
from?” 

We were standing, my host 
and 1, before a picture in his 
drawing-room. It was a fairly 
large picture, labelled “ Spring¬ 
time,” a scene somewhere in 
the heart of the Kcntisli woods. 
A mossy footpath through the 
coppice led up to the brow of 
a slight hill, and there, among 
the budding hazels and the 
dappled stems of the silver birch, a young girl of 
about seventeen stood gazing dreamily forth over the 
misty valley that spread out at her feet. Her hands 
were clasped behind her, and held a dainty posy of 
wood violets and primroses, freshly gathered; while 
by her side and holding on to her apron-string stood 
a liliic chubby-faced boy- like her, gazing steadfastly 
into the scene beyond, but with a nearer and more 
practical vision. 

The maiden’s face was lovely with an ideal beauty. 
Waves of pale but sun-bright, golden hair flowed from 
her brows like an aureole, her skin was very pale and 
delicate, but suffused on the cheeks with a faint rose 
flush like the pink of a new-blown windflower; dark 
lashes drooped over a pair of dci'[) violet eyes of 
limpid purity, and a smile beamed on her ripe half- 
parted lips. She reminded one somoliow of the early 
dawn with its golden promise in the eastern sky, or of 
the spring-time with its dewy freshness, the c.irolling of 
its feathered songsters, and the sweet smell of its tender 
flowers. The primrose had lent some of its yellow 
to licr tresses, the petals of the wood anemone suf¬ 
fused her check, and the wondrous blue of her half- 
hidden eyes seemed to have been distilled from the 
shade-loving violet. Her very dress, of some white 
gossamer material trimmed with dusky green, was in 
harmony with the snowy clouds and binstiiig Ic.ivcs 
of spring. 

It was a strange, poetical, fascinating picture. There 
was a strangeness in the wistful beauty of the girl’s 
face which you could never fathom, gaze as you would ; 
and there was a strangeness, loo, in the unseen v.dlpy 
into which she was looking with a far-away CNpression, 
as it lay before her veiled in the mists of morning. 
The strangeness of the new, rcmolcly-sprcading pros¬ 
pect, and the unknown life before her were blended 
into one. 

“Where did you get that model from?” I asked. 
My host was an artist of middle age who had made 
his mark. I was merely a young beginner whom he 
had taken a fancy to, and made a friend of, partly for 
my father’s sake. We were alone in the room, for my 
patron was a lone man and we had simply dined to¬ 
gether. 

After I had put my question he was silent for a few 
moments. Then he said very gravely— 

“Well, I will tell you where I got that model. Let 


PAINTER’S STORY. 

it be a secret between you and me. In my young 
■ days I was, you know, not at all a wealthy man. 
Like so many young artists, 1 was poor and almost 
penniless, living in my painiing-room itself, and dining 
out at a cafd; but I was hard-working, eager to get 
on, aspiring to be a great painter. To keep soul 
and body together, I p.ainied “pot-boilers” for the 
dealers, innumerable mossy birds’-iipsts wiih blue eggs 
ill them, artistically, but I'm afraid not very naturally, 
posed beside a sprig of may-blossom or a flowering 
primrose. Whenever 1 wanted a new hat or a new 
pair of boots, I painted a “ bird-nest,” and the dealer 
always took it at the same price—two pounds ten. But 
all the while 1 was bent on painting a picture for the 
Academy. Not a little, unambitious effort, a head of 
game lying on a marble slab, a bunch of fruii, nr the 
corner of some old brick house by a canal, to show 
that I could use the brush, and get, perhaps, a lofty 
place in some obscure corner. No! 1 was bent on 
painting a striking picture which would create a sensa¬ 
tion and be the making of me. If a young artist is 
to break the chains of his drudgery’ and free himself 
from the slave’s lot, he must paint a picture that shall 
tell. 

1 had chosen the subject “Spring-time,” perhaps 
because 1 was bred in the country, and often, in 
my lonely “diggings” at night, 1 looked back on 
the old times tvhen I was a little urchin and used 
to roam the woods in early spring with my little 
sister, to pluck the first primroses that grew beside 
the waterfall on tlie old mill-stream. I foig:et now 
how the idea arose, but it grew in my mind by 
degrees, and gradually took form as time went on. 
.Sometimes 1 got a hint from a book, or another pic. 
Uire, or a walk in the fields ; and one day 1 happened 
to go into a small newspaper shop in the village of 
llornsc'y, not far from where I lived, to buy a paper, 
when I saw what I had been unconsciously seeking. I 
saw my model. 

For some tune I had formed the intention of putting 
a young girl of budding womanhood into my picture; 
but my conce[)tion of her was yet vague and shadowy. 
Now, however, I h.ad found the very being, and my 
mind was made up. I took an early opportunity of 
revisiting the shop, and entering into a friendly con¬ 
versation with the girl. 1 found our that her father 
was dead and that the shop belonged to her widowed 
mother, who lived over it, that she and her elder sister 
kept it. and that they were not very well off. 1 ordered 
iny newspaper from the shop and Ircijiicntly bought 
odds and ends there ; then, after our aa|uaimance had 
ripened more, I ventured to broach the subject of the 
picture. Would she he willing to sit to me for her 
likeness ? 

She blushed and smiled in a pleased manner when 
I asked her, and I saw that the opposition, if any, 
would not come from her. Her vanity was flattered; 
she would 1>e painted in a picture, and written about in 
the newspapers, and everybody would come to see ^nd 
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admire her bee. Vet, after the first gratification was 
over, a modest doubt showed itself in her eyes. Slie 
said she )(>ou}d consult her mother and let me know 
to-morrow. 

Next day I called for my answer and saw the old 
lady herself. Mrs. Maynard was a very resiicctablc 
elderly woman, with a grave, maternal ftec, and yel¬ 
lowish-white hair. There was an exceptional refine¬ 
ment about her features and manners, and 1 saw that 
she scanned me particularly atid with a somcwliat 
anxious air. The scrutiny evidently resulted in my 
favour, for, after questioning me ;is to the n-itiire of 
the sitting, the time, the privacy, and the remunera¬ 
tion, she turned about to her daughter with .\ relaxing 
smile and said— 

“ Well, Lily, if you would like to go, you ran.” 

Lily’s face beamed up with radiant joy—her moods 
were instant .and swift as lightning. ** i Jli, yes, mamin.1, 

I should,” she respomled eagerly. 

So it was settled, and Lily became my model. She 
used to come every other at'icrnuon .and sit till dusk. 
By degrees, her sweet, ever-changing expression and 
naive girlishness bewitched me. Perhaps, too, 1 in¬ 
vested her witli .some of the ideal qualities 1 was striv¬ 
ing to put upon my canvas. Day after chiy as she sat 
there before me, I discovered new beauties in her 
glorious face, with its golden aureole and wistful eyes. 

It seemed to grow into my life and blend itself with 
the highest part of me, iny imagination. Little Lily, 
the shop-girl, became my romance. 

For a long time I did not discover this, even to 
inyself. We seemed to be very good friends. She 
would stand patiently before me, sometimes lost in a 
dreamy trance, sometimes turning up her eyes at 
roe with a roguish look which made me laugli and 
cry out— 

“Why, whai’s the matter with you. Lily ?” 

“ Nothing,” she would reply. “ Why do you 
ask?” 

“ You looked at me so comically.” 

“ I look comic.Tl!—thank you—you are very compli¬ 
mentary.” 

“ Now give us your dreamy expression s^;ain.” 

“My dreamy expression—have / a dreamy expres¬ 
sion?” 

“ Yes, you know you have—ethereal and dreamy.” 

“ Ethereal and dreamy. Well now—and comical ! ” 
“Yes, and comic.il—when you like.’’ 

“ Then I must be a queer crc.ature.” 

“ That you are, you witch,” I could not help answer¬ 
ing. But my work recalled me to myself. 

She came punctually at her hour, and left as puncin- 
ally. Our intercourse was confined to gossip .and good- 
natured chaff within the studio, until •-I altered the 
composition of my picture for a better inspiration that 
had come to me, and, finding that my time was limited, 
arranged for her to stay with me after dark. Then 1 
got into the habit of escorting her home through 
Hornsey Churchyard. 

It was then that 1 began to find out Lily loved me. 

In the studio she was always cheerful, but never showed 
any signs of tender feeling excepting (as 1 remembered 


afterwards) when I went near her to adjust her dress 
and put her in the proper pose. Then she blushed with 
self-consciousness, and smiled with ill-concealed plea¬ 
sure at my touch. Dear child, I think I see her now ! 
Dn our walks home, however, I g.athered from many 
slight tokens, obvious to the lover, that she caied for 
me. Her very Ixmnding spirits, and coy laiiglit'.r, and 
quaint repartee were evidence of it. 

One evening we had u quarrel. We always spoke to 
one another without ceremony, and I sometimes took 
a wicked pleasure in teasing her. That night it had 
begun to snow, and the flakes fell thick around us, as 
1 sheltered her with my umbrella from the blast as we 
wont along the lanes. 

“ Now don’t you think I deserve something for see¬ 
ing you through the snow to-night?” I said. 

“You are well enough paid for it,” she replied. 

‘‘Ilow so?” 1 asked 
“ In seeing me.” 

“Oh ! Indeed?’’ I answered, rather taken aback. 

“ I’m sure / don't want you,” said Lily. 

“ I think you .ire very impudent to say sc, I re¬ 
marked after a pause of several minutes, during 
which we walked on side by side through the falling 
fiakes. 

“ 1 don’t like to be called impudent, Mr. Morley," 
she said. “ If I am impudent, 1 don’t think people 
ouglit to tell me so.’’ 

“ I'copic should be told their faults,” I observed, 
feeling that a great gulf had opened at my feel, and 
that the future was charged with some v^uc .ind 
dreadful catastrophe. 

“That depends,” said she, .md no more was .said. 
Wc walked on in silence until wc came to the door of 
her home, when she bowed stiffly and, without putting 
out her hand, said, “ Good night, Mr. Morley,” in a 
cold, freezing lone. 1 lified my hat and went home¬ 
ward, ill at heart and revolving many things. The 
next day she was punctual at my slutlio, but would 
not shake hands as usual. The poor child was dying 
to see me and make the quarrel up, but she had her 
injured dignity to preserve. Her face wore an offended 
look and her Ups were firmly set, but a few words of 
apology from me melted all her indignation away in a 
moment as the hoar-frost is licked up by the rising 
sun. She fairly Ixiamed with bashful delight when I 
spoke to her, and was happier than ever. 

I was quite convinced then that Lily loved me, and 
the knowledge m.ide me uneasy, for 1 had not thought 
seriously of getting married. 1 knew that marriage 
meant bondage for me, perpetual slavery to the dealer 
and ihc publisher—unless, indeed, my picture should 
emancipate me, and that remained to be seen. Indeed, 

I was uncertain whether 1 should ever marry, whether 
1 ought not to devote myself exclusively to my art, and 
live for that. 'I'hen again Lily was uneducated. She 
had received little schooling and no accomplishments. 
.She was not fit to be the wife of a successful artist, 
and that I meant to be. These thoughts gave me 
many a gloomy hour, and I often wished I had never 
seen her. But still I worked on at my picture, and 
her presence cheered me in spite of myself. Her 
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sprightly laugh and quaint sayings drove away the pression in her eyes which touched me to the quick, 

sliadows from my brow eacli day she came. More than once I was on the verge of taking her to 

The winter passed and the spring came on with its my heart and vowing that 1 would never part from 

balmy gales and opening buds. My picture was all her, but I felt tlte act would be selling me to ruin, and 
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but finished, and I required Lily a model no longer. 1 kept the words b.ack. At length we came to the 

1 had made up my mind to part from her. Well 1 wicket leading from the churchyard into the lane, and 

remember that last day. She came as usual at two here she stopped and said with a tiemor in her voice: 
o’clock, but her face was very pale and set, and six* “ Do not come any farther, Mi'. jMorley.” 

hardly spoke a word all the afternoon. I only needal ‘‘ Lily,’’ 1 pleaded, “my tlcar child, let me go home 

her for a few hours to touch up some points in her with you.” 

figure, and in the twilight I saw her home across “ No,’’she said ; “it’s better not,” and shcheidout 
the cliurchjferd. We scarcely exchanged a word—our her hand. 

hearts were so full. All expectancy seemed to have I remember the scene as well as if ft happened yes* 
died out of Lily’s face, and there was a hopeless ex- terday—the overarching elms of the old churchyard, 
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the budding quickset of the hedgerows', the rotted 
sycamore leaves lying at the borders of the path, the 
cawing of the homeward*bound rooks, and the red sun¬ 
light from the glowing west, which kindled the ivy on 
the grey church-tower. 

I took her hand In one of mine and with the other 
I drew her to my bosom. Long I pressed her there, 
for there was not a soul passing, and her tears fell 
silently on my shoulder, where she sobbed in peace. 

“ My darling,” I said, “ we have learned to love one 
another, but love is not enouglt. Forgive me ” (for I 
felt a sense of guilt at leaving her, which 1 can scarcely 
even now justify), “ forgive me. 1 will never forget 
you.” 

For a while longer wc stood there, I do not know 
how long. Once or twice she rn.ade a feeble effort to 
escape, but 1 could not bear to let her go. There was 
a fatal bliss in her embrace, which I could not relin- 
-quish. 

At last die cluck of the church struck seven, and 
Lily struggled to be free. 1 released her from my 
arms, and dried licr tears with my handkerchief. Then 
I helped her over the stile—and she was gone. 1 
watched her as she hurried away, like a poor wounded 
bird, and never shall 1 forget (he unutterably mournful 
expression of her face as she turned to take a last look 
at me before disappearing round a bend in the lane. 

Lily was gone. For weeks the Ihoughi haunted me, 
and all the sunshine seemed to die out of the world. 
My picture was my only hope and consolation: my 
hope, for I fondly thought it would prove successful; 
my consolation, for it preserved to me the living image 
of poor Lily, who had become sacred to me now 1 had 
resigned her. 1 was free, 1 might be famous, but I 
had bought my fame and freedom at a terrible cost, a 
price 1 often thought too dear. 

My picture was hung, and praised by all the critics, 
admired by all the public. Lily's beauty was the theme 
of many remarks, not only from the crowd but from 
my brother-artists, who often asked me where I got 


SIMPLY 

f HAT is beauty but the flashing 

From a flower in sunlight gay ? 

What is wit, say, but the splashing 
From a fountain’s falling spray ? 

What is there in being clever ? 

What in being over-wise ? 

Eminence is bleak for ever; 

Knowledge brings us many sighs. 

What these gifts, and those who own them, 
Unto one whose worth I know, 

One whose life might well have shown them. 
Having all from which they grow ? 


the model, and where she could be found. There was 
a fortune in her. 

'But I jealously guarded that secret in my breast 
Lily was mine, and for me alone. I was offered a high 
price for the picture, but I would not sell that first 
copy. I painted another from it, and sold that. My 
career was opened, but in the midst of my triumph 
came a heavy blow. One day a letter came from Lily’s 
mother telling me that she was very ill and wished to 
see me. I went to the little shop that morning, and 
was shown by Mrs. Maynard to her bedroom. It was 
a small and plamly-papered room, scantily furnished, 
witli an iron bed in the middle of it. As soon as I 
entered I caught the poor child’s eyes eagerly fixed 
upon me with a thirsting look. Her face was wasted 
and pinched, and her bright gold hair was hid away 
behind her slccping-cap, but the old delighted look 
beamed all over her face at seeing me. 1 took her 
thin, frail hand in mine and pressed it tenderly. 

“ See,” she said, “ I’ve got all the papers here with 
the notices of our picture ” (we had always called it 
“our” pic(ure), and she laid her other hand on a mass 
of newspaper cuttings lying on the coverlet before her. 
“ 1 read them every day.” 

Then she told me about her illness, how the doctors 
could not find the scat of it, and of her longing to see 
me which would not be satisfied until 1 had come. 
And 1 told her of my success, and the new pictures I 
meditated, and what I hoped to do. Mrs. Maynard 
stayed with us in the room, and after promising to 
conic again I said good-bye. But it was for the last 
time. Lily, my pale, sweet primrose, died soon after, 
and I cannot but think that she sent for me that day 
to lake a last farewell. There was something in the 
lingering pressure of her hand that might have told 
me that. 

I liave never married. My art has been my wife, 
and she has smiled upon me as you see. “ .Spring¬ 
time” was my first work and my dearest. You asked 
me where I got my model from, and i have told you. 


SWEET. 

Hers the sunlight, not the glitter; 

Hers the fountain, not the spray ; 

Skill to find sweet things in bitter ; 
Knowledge to make sad ones gay. 

Many wise there .ire, and witty; 

Many clever as we would; 

Many more superbly pretty ; 

But how many purely good ? 

Her, in childhood’s bright beginning, 
Nature loved, and said ’twere'.meet 
Once to make one wholly winning, 

Make one solely, simply sweet. 

Wilfred B. Woollam, B.A, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 



mourning, 
whatgloves 
should I 

wear?” The .answer to this conundrum is “While,” 
for white gloves are now the best style for evening 
wc.ar on all occasions, twelve or fourteen biiUon 
length, coming well ii)> the arm. not often buttoned 
except at the wrist, but made to slip over the hand. 
The tan-colourcd Su6<lcs, as far as evening dress is 
concerned, have Itad their day with the most fashion- 
.ible women, but are still worn in the morning: and 
there is a disposition, as the season advances, to make 
sleeves short enough to admit of the long gloves being 
seen, and these may be tan, or pearl-grey, or silk of 
any colour to matcli the dress, though silks are not 
worn by cjuitc the most fashionable people. 

The hair being piled up as it is on the top of the 
head, wrc-iths and similar .adornments are going out, 
and the hair is cither simply dotted about with 
diamond stars, or a feather aigrette is placed on 
the left side, or a dragonfly or butterfly. A pretty 
effect is that of red and blue butterflies made of 
feathers, peacock feathers forming the antenna; and 
the markings. One of these iu the hair, and one or 
two on the bodice, are most effective, especially with 
'a black dress. A gadfly, made of mother-of-pearl, 
with silver and black markings, glistens like diamonds, 
and is very charming in the hair. At the present 
moment it is the fashion to scatter imitation flies and 
beetles of all kinds about one’s person, and the sliops 
are full of these, made in feathers and metal 1 have 
not as yet seen a faithfully represented black-beetle, 
but many green ones. 

Steel trimmings are once more to the front; black 
dresses especially are trimmed with and embroidered in 
steel, with which steel ornaments are worn that glitter 
like diamonds—arrows, tortoises, butterflies, and many 
quaint devices. Bodices made entirely of beads arc 


fashionable. These are made of a network strung on 
an elastic thread, laceti at the back, with a couple o( 
steels in the edge to keep them in place, and fringe 
round the armholes and edge. 1 have seen them in 
black, steel, gold, and pearl. 

Besides beaded laces, which grow more and more 
fashionable, twine-tinted kinds arc much employed, 
and the guipure d’art in lace and insertion is now 
made in red, blue, and brown thread mixed; this is 
one of the very best and most durable trimmings for 
the dark blue and red cotton dresses now so much 
worn. 

Feather trimming, chiefly marabout, dyed to any 
shade, is used on dresses, mantles, and indeed on 
cverytlting; it takes the dye well, is soft and becom¬ 
ing ; and a new kind, the woven feather trimming, 
has been brought out in wide widths, and is very 
cheap. It borders many of the short, fashionable red 
or black close-tilling Jackets; and the long red or 
other coloured cloaks, which simply indicate the figure 
in fi'ont, are cut to the back, and give good expanse 
for the full skirts. 

Most of the spring dresses are made with waist¬ 
coats, and in lieu of buttons many are fastened with 
buckles. For evening a novel idea is a waistcoat 
made entirely of flowers, and for day wear another of 
Russia leather. Pmked-out flounces of the material 
and rows of ribbon-velvet are used for trimmings on 
skirts, though plain panels and fronts of the figured 
material, united to the rest of the skirt by long looped 
bows, IS a style which obtains, and needs but little 
other trimming. Skirts are draped at the back, but 
not bunched tip, and the ungraceful puffings so trying 
to the figure no longer obtain. In tailor-made stuff 
dresses, I note that skirts mounted in broad box-plaits 
from waist to bem are fashionable ; the tunic pointed 
in front, and just arr.anged in a double drapery at the 
back ; the pointed bodice having a narrow basque at 
the back, and the Tudor collar—viz., a wide str.aiglit 
band with corners turned down in front. Another 
well-arranged dress has a velvet plaited front breadib, 
and waistcoat; over it a cloth redingote, cut as a 
jacket-bodice, loose and only fastened with a strap 
four inches below the neck. Under the short pointed 
basque at the side is a side-piece braided across in 
close-sct rows of three, a button heading e.acb row; 
this meets the back, which has double draperies over 
a knife-plaiting, all in cloth. 

The great point to aim at in dress now is that the 
whole costume sh.!!! very decidedly match, lor ex¬ 
ample, a smoke-coloured cashmere tunic and bodice, 
over a plush skirt, cut in points falling over a narrow 
kilting of cashmere, a chenille tassel between each 
point; the cuffs and collar, plush, all exactly of one 
tone; on the shoulders a small interplaited chenille 
cape of the exact shade; and a bonnet of plush: 
not a variation of. tint anywhere, not even in the 
Suede gloves. I have also seen this duplicated in 
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stone-colour, the most fashionable sliadc just now in 
Paris. You cannot do wrong by investing in it. 

Silk and cashmere blend well, and the most fashion¬ 
able trimming, if at all, for full dress, is muslin guipure 
of exactly the same tone. A novelty which will come 
more to the front as the season advances is a string- 
coloured fancy net, made up over red twill, for everv- 
day wear. 

In our desire to be picturesque in our costuiiies we 
are apt to becou’e somewhat bizarre, as the glittering 
bonnets, pins, and gew-gaws testify. Steel bonnets 
and gold bonnets have in no «ay been siipcrseiled. 
The most fashionable head gear just now is a gold 
basket bonnet, with a large bow of velvet matching 
the dress, which is secureil by jewelled pins in many 
varieties. The hlarie Stuart sliaiw is decidedly 
coming in again, the brims n.irrow, with a velvet 
bandeau between the brim and the head, the brim 
much bent in the centre. White lace bonnets will lie 
worn us the season adv.mres. the Irim edged with 
pearls, a gold rosette ami aigrette at tlic side, which 
has the advantage of suiting any dress with which it 
is worn. Red bonnets trimmed with black are fasliion- 
able: and braided bonnets, the foundation silk, the 
braid nK’iallic. 

Home dressmaking is now being scieniiflcaily studied, 
and all the most approved notions would seem to 
come from America. There is little doubt that in 
time the calculation of relative proportions according 
to a given scale will come to be the foundation prin¬ 
ciple of all dressmaking, but it will meet with most 
success in really skilful hands, thereby securing not 
only a good lit, but a good cut. 

A most useful aid to home dressmaking hails from 
Paris, viz., an expanding dress-stand, the stuffed 
bodice increasing at bust and waist according to the 
size required, and the horizont.il steels of the skirl 
lengthening and shortening as desired ; an .admirable 
contrivance where, as in a family of daughters, several 
persons of varying heights have to Ik- titled. 

There is no doubt that shot sil’-s and plain-coloured 
glacc silks are to be worn during the season ; and 
such delicate mixtures as pige->n’s wing--blue, grey, 
.and pink blended—will be used in some of the best 
dresses ; but 1 must reserve until my next paper the 
details of the new silks. As to the shades most likely 
to be popular, 1 cannot sn\ definitely, but as to fawn 
or biscuit there is no duiibl, or as to smoke-colour 
blended with yellow; likewise dark red and golden 
brown, and a light greenish blue, singubarly unbe¬ 
coming. 

1 hear a great deal about long dresses coming in 
again, but really and tiuly trams are only reserved 
for full-dress occasions. Skirts in state-rooms merely 
touch the ground, and at dinner-parties dcini-trains 
are the rule, positive trains the exception ; and then 
they are mostl/^istinct from the skirt, and lined with 
a colour. 

The high-shouldered dresses arc worn, also epau¬ 
lettes, which help to produce the effect, and arc a 
novel resuscitation, ft is too early to describe very 
definitely what the newest cut of cither bodices or 


skirls is to be; but I note tliat tucks, straight and 
diagonal, find their way into nine dresses out of ten. 
^.specially dose-set rows of very narrow tucks. Round 
the hips the fulness of the tunics is made to look 
as bouffant as possible, and the fulness in the skirts 
generally is brought to the front. 

Ill shoes the diief novelty is that the toes are more 
pointed, the instep broader; and Russia leather, 
highly glazed, is employed. Bright red leather shoes, 
with galoslungs of black, are new and stylish, and 
blight yellow Russia leather. In lieu of rosettes a 
single steel button in the centre of the instep is now' 
much in favour. Out-door boots in cloth, very high in 
the ankle, with deep patent leather galoshings and 
many buttons, are li la mode. 

Capes arc being made with spring dresses for out of 
doors, and also for evening, in the latter case of quilled 
satin bordered with face and feather trimming, with 
muff to match, having a pocket in the back conve¬ 
nient for gloves and handkerchief. 

It would seem that whereas much more plainness 
in the m.itter of skirts is coining in, the bodices are 
more fussy. Waistcoats open the door to other in¬ 
novations ; liearl-sha|)ed openings displaying appa- 
rently a contrasting under-bodice, yokes laid over the 
ordinary uop.r portion, fastened on one side, and so 
forth. 

Musical “at homes” still remain favourite afternoon 
umuscmcnls, at which amateurs delight to show off 
their accomplishments, whctlier m music or recitations. 
In the illustration at the opening of this chapter, the 
young lady who is singing at one of these entertain¬ 
ments wears a spring mantelet made of soft Otloiiun 
silk and velvet, which is ornamented with embroidery, 
the design representing fruit. Note the high-standing 
sleeves and collar, both features in the new demi-saison 
mantles. The hat is of chenille, and silk embroidery, 
with a marabout aigrette in front. 

By the way, there are a few novelties to chronicle 
in spring millinery. The straw bonnets are in dcru, 
brown, and begc colours, and llie trimmings arc flowers 
and marabout aigrettes. The former arc large bunches 
of some such flowers as clover, larkspur, clematis, 
hawthorn, iSic., while the aigrettes arc high and slender, 
resting m a cluster of downy plumage. Wild poppies 
arc also to be popular, in brilliant natural shades, and 
llic new scarlet prominent in spring trimmings is called 
by their French name '' cvijuclicot." 

The ribbons arc glace and about three inches wide. 
On the right side they are cither plain silk or terry 
velvet, and on the reverse side they are satin. Some 
of the .shot or combination effects are exceedingly 
pretty. Ivory-white shot with pale blue or sea-foam 
green is used on the smart bonnets, while dcru shot 
with red, brown with blue, and grey with pink, are 
changeable ribbons on every-day millinery. For 
crowns of bonnets, there are several varieties of em¬ 
broidery — ecru batiste covered by gold and silver 
figures, but light in quality, and black batiste worked 
in chenille and silk, a few gold threads* being intro¬ 
duced here and there to render the work more 
effective. 



The new lace is called ''quodyill>.!' It has hir<^ 
square meshes of dcru thread, edged with either gilt 
or silver. The more elaborate patterns have tinsel 
threads of red and bluish gold introduced as well 
into the square meshes. 

In the next illustration—the group feeding pigeons 
—there are some artistic costumes. The first young 
lady wears one of the new jacquard s.iteens. The 
skirt, revers, and bows are in plain scarlet; the po* 
lonaise is figured black, and it is tied across the 
white Moliire vest with scarlet ribbons. The second 
is in pale blue sateen, trimmed with darker blue, and 


her large square collar is in rich iliick guipure. The 
last young girl is in velveteen and Surah- an effective 
combination of dark rubjtred anil prune, the latter 
colour in Surah being used for the bag plastron, bows, 
and cuffs. The eldest Udy in the group wears a 
combination of fine figured wool and shot silk, and 
her hair is arranged in the style that now obtains in 
England as well as in l•‘^allce. It is not always be- 
coming—indeed, to soine heads it is the reverse—but 
it is the fashion, an unanswerable reason for its adop¬ 
tion with some women, whether they be Frendx or 
English. 
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xMANXLAND PEOPLE. 


X N last year’s holiday number 
of the Magazine we jjavc our 
readers a general view of the 
appearance of the Isle of Man. 
We have now. with equal bre¬ 
vity, to refer to some of the 
more prominent characteristics 
of its mhabit.inis. The native 
Manx are of Celtic origin, and 
belong prob.ibly to the Irish 
branch of that great European family rather than 
to the Cambrian or Welsh. Indeed, considering 
that the island was for .several centuries subject to 
the kingdom of North Wales, wo cannot help being 
struck with the fact that its vocabulary retains so 
few traces of the long and close connection wliich 
did at one time exist between the two countries. 
In explanation of the fact, liowcver, we must re¬ 
member that after the Danish coiupicst in the begin¬ 
ning of the tentb century, the Manx seem to have 
had little communication with the Welsh, while with 
the cognate races of Ireland aiul the west of Scotland 
their intercourse was close and coiilimious. Tor a 
lengthened period, in fact, the Isle of Man and the 
southern islands of the Hebrides formed one kingdom, 
in which were at times included certain districts in 
the cast of Ireland. Hence, the Manx language shows 
a much greater affinity for the Trsc and (laelic 
languages than for any other Celtic tongue. It is 
still spoken in the country districts, and in the remoter 
highlands there are still individuals unable to speak 
any other; but the Manx, though they love it as the 
old language of their country, and pride themselves 
upon knowing something of its phraseology, are too 
practical a race not to sec that its common use would 
be a hindrance to the prosperity of their country, 
and it is now fast dying out as a spoken l.mguagc. 

The English language alone is the common speech 
of the country, and as the Manx is not taught in the 
schools, in another generation it will have become 
extinct. In thus displacing the native speech, the 
English language lias acquired a dialectic character 
among the uneducated people ; but among the edu¬ 
cated classes it is spoken with greater purity than 
probably in any other pan of the world, owing to 
the fact that while it has been acquired as a foreign 
language, it is spoken as the ordinary language of 
the country. 

In appearance and character, the native Manx 
resemble the Highlanders of Scotland rather than 
the Welsh, or even the Irish; perhaps, in tlie latter 
case, from the greater proportion of the Norse cle¬ 
ment in their nature. They are not a tail race, a 
tall man being a rarity among them; but they are 
a broad, strongly-built race, so much so, indeed, that 
it was remarked that a body of Manxmen, raised as 
a militia during the Revolutionary War with Trance, 
occupied more ground than an equal number of men 
from any other British regiment. But small as the 


country is—only a little more than thirty miles from 
end to end— there is yet noticeable a marked distinc¬ 
tion between the iiili.ibit.'ints of its two extremities, 
the island being in this res})ect, as in others, a strange 
parallel to its greater neighbour to the eastward. 

In the south, the natives arc dark-complexioned, with 
black hair and eyes ; in the north, they are fair, with 
light, often red, hair. There are also marked differ- 
enres in the native languages of the two districts, 
diifcrences so gre.it as to affect their pronunciation 
of the English laiigu.'igc, and amounting almost to 
dialectical peculiarities. So great, altogether, is the 
difference in appearance, in speech, and in habits, that 
it is commonly easy to distinguish between the natives 
of the two districts. 

Wc slull prob.ibly find the chief cause of these 
differences between the northern and southern .Manx 
in the fact that after the second Norse conquest of 
the island by (ioddard Crovan in 1077 , the country 
was divided by the conqueror between his Norse 
followers ami the remnant of the conquered Manx— 
a division which w.is rendered possible and even per¬ 
manent by the jiliysical character of the country, 
wliich, as we saw in the former paper, is divided 
into two distinct .ind ncarl) equal jiarts by a broad 
and difficult range of moimtams which crosses the 
island from east to west. Even at the present day, 
when the island is traversed in all directions by 
excellent roads, and wlien the northern district is 
connected with the southern by a regular railway 
service, intercourse between the two is still greatly 
restricted, and the inluibitanis of the two districts 
have comparatively little communication and even 
less fcllow-fi'cling. In olden times, when roads were 
few and difficult, and when education had done 
nothing to smooth away local prejudices, friendly 
communication between the two was almost impos¬ 
sible ; and llius the island was divided into two almost 
hostile districts, whose inhabitants were as strangers 
and foreigners to each other. Thus it has been brought 
about that the natives of the two extremities of the 
country retain still go much of the old cliaracteristics 
wliich distinguislicd the races when they stood arrayed 
against each other as iav.ader and invaded. 

But these differences may be traced much further 
and deeper. Their mental characteristics are as 
distinct as their physical The “ Northsidc” folk are 
a keen, shrewd race, .strongly resembling their neigh¬ 
bours, the “canny” Scots. They know their own 
interests, and they look carefully after them.' This 
characteristic they exhibit even in political matters. 
They distinctly pledge their Parliamentary members 
to a definite course of action, and they hold them 
strictly to their pledges; .and, as with the Scotch 
members in the Imperial Parliament, when any mea¬ 
sure affecting “Northside” interests is under legisla¬ 
tive consideration, the northern mcmbeis hold well 
together, and often by skilful trimming with other 
political parties in the country they succeed,in carry- 
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ing their point to an extent far bcj ond their real power 
or force in the State. The “ Souihsitle” folk, on the 
other hand, are nearer akin to their Irish cousins uf 
the south-west—with whom, b)’ llie ^ay, they hold 
frequent and regular intercourse through their mutually 
engaging in the same fisheries. Tliey are a quiet, 
easy-going people, content to take things as they 
come. With little energy or enterprise, progress is 
comparatively slow among them, except in the grcai 
town of Douglas, which, however, from its constant 
intercourse with England, ami its large “foreign” 
population, may be regarded as an English rather than 
a Manx town. Political foresight or combination is al¬ 
most unknown among them, and if their present w.ints 
are supplied, or more obvious personal interests un¬ 
touched, they rarely trouble themselves about other 
matters, and can with great difCiriiliy be got to take 
any interest in the general concerns of the couiUry. 

These differences of temperament characieiisiicaily 
show themselves in their habits and occupations. 
The northerners are mainly agriculturists, and have 
by their sound practical .sense, and steady peisisicni 
labours, drained their marshy lands, and worked their 
barren, sandy soil into a Iiigli state of cuktv.iiion, and 
made it, as they proudly call it, “the garden of the 
island.” 'I'he southern ])eople are mainly fishermen, 
who spend three-fourths of their time netting tin- 
waters of the Channel and the south-western coasts of 
Ireland for mackerel and herring, and a p.art of the 
remainder in cultivating in a h.ilf-hcartcd fashion 
small patches of land attached to their cottages. 

Even in their patronymics (he same localisation 
of race may be traced. '1 he surr.ames which aic 
common in one district arc exceedingly rare in 
the other, and the inhabitants of each locality are 
almost clannishly ronncctccl by blood relationship, 
or by frequent intermarriage. As in the c.isc of 
Cornish men, many of whom, by the way. are settled 
in the island as miners, cermin names are peculiar 
to the native Manx. Our space will not permit us to 
enter upon this point beyond saying that most of 
the native names begin witli a K sound (probably a 
contraction of Mac)—as Kissack (Marlsaac), Qual- 
trough (MacWalter), Karran, Kerruish, Kermodc,&c.; 
or with Myl—as Mylchreest, Mylcraine, Mylroi, &c. 

In both their sections the Manx are an orderly, law- 
observing people; but they are a high-spiritwl race, 
proud of their ancient liberties, and resolved to main¬ 
tain them at any cost In older and rougher times 
any attempt to interfere with their constitutional 
rights never failed to produce the most determined 
resistance, rising at times to open rebellion ; and still, 


though it may be expressed in a less violent manner, 
their determination to resist oppression and to preserve 
unimpaired their established rights is as great as ever. 
Of this we have numerous examples in thdir past 
history which it would be interesting and instructive 
to consider if our sp.-ice would permit. \Vc will just 
name one or two of the most recent. In 1825, Bishop 
Murray revived .m obsolete claim to the tithes of all 
green crops, and attempting to enforce it, was met by 
(he people in the most determined manner. Assem¬ 
bling ill great crowds, tlicy defeated the small force 
stationed in the island, and comjHillcd the abandon¬ 
ment of the obnoxious claim. 

In 1S64 the English Government made an attempt 
to construct a harbour of refuge for shipping tra¬ 
versing the Irish Sea, by erecting a breakwater m 
Tort Erin Bay, a beautiful inlet in the wild south¬ 
western coast. The work, however, as it progressed 
firoved to be more difticult and costly than had 
been anticipated, and it was ultimately abandoned 
m an unfinished condition. Upon this abortive 
noi'k the English (jovernment had expended a con¬ 
siderable sum of money (.£58,000) on the security 
of the liaiboiir dues to be charged on vessels using 
the harbour, and these proving to be much less 
than had been expected, the English Government 
attempted to make the insular Government repay 
it with interest, and in 1870 made a formal de¬ 
mand for Us repayment. No legal claim upon the 
island could be established, or was attempted to be 
established; but, to give a colouring of right to 
tlicir demand, the Treasury set up the novel hypo¬ 
thesis of “moral” responsibility This extraordinary 
claim, which would have amounted to a payment by 
the island of .£2,600 for fifty years, was energetically 
rejected by the Manx, and though the English Govern¬ 
ment tried in various ways to coerce the little kingdom 
into an unconditional submission, they firmly resisted, 
and ultimately, in 1879, a compromise was effected 
greatly in favour of the island. 

Loyal and peaceable, deeply imbued with religious 
feeling, though destitute of bigotry and intolerance, 
simple in their habits, and retaining many old-world 
beliefs and superstitions long since forgotten in other 
parts of the kingdom, the Manx arc an interesting 
people. One of those few fragmentary nationalities 
still found sc.attered over Europe, with distinct na¬ 
tional peculiarities, and possessing a constitution and 
a history as old and as instructive as those of the 
greater kingdom of which they now form a part, they 
and their country offer an ample and instructive field 
for investigation. MagisTER MONENSta 
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THE GATHERER. 


Art Automatic Filter. 

When a large quantity of water has to be filtered, it 
is convenient to have a self-acting means of filling the 
filter. Mr. E. E. Robinson has 
devised the plan illustrated in the 
woodcut. To the longer limb, s, of 
a siphon is attached a short piece 
of india-rubber tubing, projecting 
a little beyond the glass tube. 
The india rubber tube is closed 
by the narrow conical stem of a 
small glass globe, winch lioats on 
^ the liquid in the funnel K. When 
the liquid in the funnel rises to a 
certain height, the supply from the 
reservoir, K, is cut off by the 
conic.il stem acting as a stop* 
valve. This device is likely, we should imagine, to 
prove useful in other ways. 



Barnet's Accumulator. 

Mr. Barnet has devised a new electric accumulator 
which, for reasons of patent law, we are not at liberty 
to describe, but whicii appears to be an advance on 
those hitherto invented. The loss of current in ordi¬ 
nary work of electric lighting by its means is stated to 
be only lo per cent. This is certainly a better result 
than other well-known accumulators give. Each bat¬ 
tery, as applied to light the traiiu of the Great Western 
Railway Company, measures 22 in. by yin. by 7§ in. 
It is provided with foot-pl.ite.s, which connect the bat¬ 
tery to the train system of wires and lamps by simply 
placing it in position. One such battery keeps a 
13 *candle Swan lamp going from ten to twenty hours. 


A Negative Thermometer. 

It is known that ebonite expands more than mercury 
when heated ; and a Russian physicist has constructed 
a thermometer wiih-an ebonite bulb which causes the 
mercury to fall in the ghiss stem when the tempera¬ 
ture rises, a contrary effect to that of the usual glass 
instrument. 

A New Door-Handle. 

The present method of fastening the handles of 
doors is troublesome when the little screw-n.nil hold¬ 
ing them on works loose; and Mr. J. Anniss has 



devised the simpler plan of screwing the handle on 
to the bar, as shown in our woodcut. The screw is 
made to turn so that in opening the door the torsion 
tends to tighten it 


A Pocket Candlestick. 
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A simple and con¬ 
venient candlestick 
which can be carried 
in the pocket is exhi¬ 
bited in the illustra¬ 
tions. It is an Ame¬ 
rican device, like many 
other useful contriv- 
'■ ances, and is princi¬ 

pally intended for workmen in dark buildings, or for 
miners; but it may be serviceable to others. Fig. I 
shows the candlestick, 
as it is used in mining; 

Fig. 2 is a representa¬ 
tion of it on a some¬ 
what larger scale, as 
closed for carrying m 
the pocket. 



Moss-Paper. 

Consul Gadc, of Christiania, has submitted to the 
United Stales Government a report relative to a new 
matcri.!! for paper. This is the white moss which 
grows so largely in Norway and Sweden. The living 
plant is nut used, but the dead moss which accumu¬ 
lates in the woods. The mouldering which the moss 
has undergone fils it for use in paper-making. A 
factory i.s now being built in Sweden, in a district 
where millions of pounds of the dead moss can be 
collected. Paper of various ihicknesscs and card¬ 
board of the white moss have been made; the latter 
being as much as j in. thick, it is as hard as wood, 
can easily be painted and polished, and it has th^ 
advaiu.agc of not warping or cracking with drought. 
It may, therefore, be used for window-frames amt 
so on. 

A Pocket Battery. 

M. Skrivanov has devised a remarkable little bat¬ 
tery, cap.ab!c of maintaining an electric light of two or 
three candle power 
going for an hour 
without replenishing, 
although the battery 
only weighs lew 
ounces (90 grammes). 

It consists, as shown, 
of an ebonite box, E, 
containing a U- 
shaped zinc plate, in 
the hollow of which 
is placed a silver 
plate, packed round 
with chloride of sil¬ 
ver and enveloped in 
parchment-paper. A 
solution of caustic 
potash is filled into 
the cell. The poles 
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(positive and negative) are formed by silver connec¬ 
tions with the zinc and silver plates, but of course 
copper wires will do. A lid, i., and cap, c, cover up the 
mouth of the cell. The cell has an electromotive force 
of r45 volts, and gives a current of one ampere for an 



hour, at the end of which time the spent s<ilution has 
to be replaced. The drawback to its gciier.il use is 
the expense, for after three or four fillings with fresh 
licpior the chloride of zinc has also to be replaced, 
and this costs several shillings. For ‘’star” lights 
it is, however, well adapted ; and the almve figure 
shows a diadem worn recently m which the light 
is fed by two cells, c of the Skrivanov battery, 
carried as part of the buckle of a Iwll worn round 
the waist, the current being earned to the lamp by 
fine bilk-coverc-d silver wires. A small ‘‘ switch," s, 
beside the buckle allowed the wearer to turn the light 
off or on at will. 

A Chain Coat-Loop. 

Considerable inconvenience is Ire'-picnlly caused 
by the breaking of the loop of tape which is 
generally found attached to the inside of coat- 
collars. ■ To obviate this, a new and more 
durable hanger, consisting of a short length of 
metal chain, has recently been introduced to this 
country from Germany. The chain is rastened 
at each end by a small .screw-stud, which admits 
of the hanger being readily transferred from a 
disused coat to a new one. 

An Ambulance Steamer. 


deck of yellow pine, and the fittings of teak. She is 
divided into six water-tight compartments; forward 
of tlie machinery is the hospital, which is parti¬ 
tioned by a bulkhead to separate tlic male and female 
patients. The hospitals arc fitted with iron beds, 
heated by hot-watcr pipes, medicine closets, doctors’ 
and nurses’ rooms, See .; while aft of the machinery is 
the convalescent hospital. While upon this subject 
wc may mention a very remarkable little steamer, 
called Le Sia»/ey, which has recently been sent out 
for the use of the African explorer now on the Congo. 
It can be taken to pieces with case and transported 
overland, then built up again. Tlic vessel consists of 
six galvanised steel pontoons 18 ft. by 8^ ft. wide by 4 ft. 
deep ; these ate placed together and a bow and stem 
piece added to make up the hull, which is over 70 ft. 
long. These sections can be disunited afloat. The 
engines and cabins are all removable ; and an awning 
covers the whole deck to ward off the rays of the 
tropical sun. The steamer burns wood, will llnat in 
SIX inches of water, and being readily portable will 
prove very useful to the explorer in a new country. 

Volcanic Air-Waves 

Tlie gicatsl»i>ck of the vokanic outburst of Krakatoa 
w.is followed by a succcs.sion of atmospheric waves, 
the first of wiiicli made itself felt at the Hcrhn 
Ubservatoiy ten hours alter the eruption on August 27 
at 7 a.in. This corresponds to a .speed of propagation 
of about 621 miles pci hour, or nearly that of sound. 
About 16 lionis l.ilcr another wave was felt coming 
round the other side of the globe ; and 36 hours after 
the first, a third wave, but ncaker than before, showed 
thill the first wave had completed the circuit of the earth 
from Berlin. Thirty-four hours after the second, a 
fourth and weaker wave announced that the second 
wave had completed the circuit of tlie earth. 


A Skidless Tram-Rail. 

When the level of the roadway wears down below 
the level of the tramway-rail, vehicles are very apt to 



A new paddle-steamer lias recently been built for jolt and skid when crossing tlie line of the rail. The 
the ambulance service of the Metropolitan Asylums effect in discomfort, wear and tear of carriages and 
D*strict. The steamer is 105 ft. long, 16 ft. 6 in. in horses, is considerable, besides the great current 
beam, and 6ft. 6in. deep. The hull is of iron, the expense to tramway companies and corporations in 
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keeping the level of the roadway up to that of the 
jail The illustration, however, shows a new rail, 
which is designed to obviate these drawbacks, and. in 
addition, permit of rapid laying and relaying. The 
skidding of vehicles, when the roadwa)' has sunk, 
is prevented by scolloping or niching the edge of 
the rail, as shown at « ». The track for the tire of 
the wheels is at K R, as in ordinary nils ; but the 
rail is fastened, at the ends of ever)’ length, to a 
longitudinal sleeper, i, laid beneath it. b) means of 
screws, S S. These screws readily admit of the rail 
being tightened on its l^d b> means of a kc)', or of 
lifting and renewing the rail when the alrcct lias to be 
repaired or the rail is worn out. This new rail is both 
ingenious and Iiumane. 

A Magnetic Balance. 

Professor D. E. Hughes. F.R..S., the well-known 
inventor of the microphone and other instruments, 
has recently devised a new apparatus, which is called 
a magnetic balance. It consists, as shown in Fig. i, 
of a magnetic needle, N, pivotctl at its middle. This 
needle is placed 
between two coils 
of insulated wire. 
C and C', and a 
current of elec¬ 
tricity from a bat¬ 
tery. li, Hows 
through them, the 
strength of the 
current being mo¬ 
derated by the 
rheostal R, which 
is a graduated set 
of coils of wire. The direction of this current can be 
.Htangcd at will by the key K. Now the position of the 
coil C* being on the other side of the needle, the electro¬ 
magnetic influence 
of the coil c on 
the needle can 
be balanced by 
shifting the coil c‘ 
until the needle 
stands at zero - 
that is to say, the 
disturbing mag¬ 
netism of the coils 
has no effect on it. 

If, then, a piece of 
iron, or other mag¬ 
netic metal, be 
placed in the hollow interior of the coil c, it w'iil be 
magnetised by “induction,” and the needle will be 
pulled towards it; but by the aid of a pivoted bar 
mt^et, M. on the other side o' i:’. the needle can be 
brought back again to its zero pusition. This is done 
by turning the magnet round its centre in the direction 
of the needle. The degree to which the magnet has 
to be turned in order to bring the needle N back to 
zero, as shown on the graduated scale a, is taken as a 
measure of the magnetism in the bar or rod of iron 


inserted into the coil C. With this apparatus Pro¬ 
fessor Hughes has investigated the magnelic capacity 
of over sixty kinds of iron and steel, and arrived at 
some very valuable conclusions, the chief of which is 
that the liarder a piece of iron or steel the greater 
its capacity for magnetism. With the help of the 
m.agnctic balance, it will be possible to select iron and 
steel for use as magnets, or as the core of electro¬ 
magnets. The piece of iron to be tested has only to 
be put into the coil c, .and its. magnetic capacity 
tested. Moreover, since magnetic capacity is a 
measure of the Slate to which an iron wire is tem- 
pci’c“>i (oi annealed), by running the wire through the 
coil a test of its temper will be obtainable. The 
balance as actually made is shown in Fig. 2, where 
the same letters indicate the same parts as in Fig. i. 

A Manganese-Bronze Engine. 

Two pumping engines .have recently been con. 
structed in which the chief working parts arc pf 
manganese-bronze. They arc intended for salvage 
purposes in raising sunken ships. Such engines 
have fretiucntly to remain under water for days 
together, and iron engines deteriorate greatly by 
rust, especially in the working parts, which when 
made of manganese-bronze are unaffected. A hard 
alloy is used, h-ning a strength about equal to mild 
steel, so that in point of strength the new material 
is equal to the old. 

An Oil-Bearing Shell. 

The pniclicc of looming oil on troubled sea-water 
has led Mr. Gordon, of Dundee, to design a shell 
whicli can be fired from a mortar, and which in burst¬ 
ing spreads the oil it carries over the sea. The shell 
is fitted with two fuses, which arc set alight by the 
explosion in the gun, and burn although the shell is 
under water. On the bursting of the shell the oil 
spreads over the 
surface, producing 
smooth water. 
‘I'he device was 
recently tried with 
success; the ob¬ 
ject being to still 
the sea between 
two ships in order 
to let a boat pass 
from one to the 
other. The shell 
fired from the ship 
carrying it (and 
every ship might carry a few) burst between the 
vessels and calmed the waves with the oil 

A Natural Barometer. 

The natives of the Chiloc Islands make use of a 
curious natural barometer to tell when bad weather is 
coming. It was noticed recently by the captain of an 
Italian corvette, who named it the “ Baromelro Aran- 
cano.” As descril>ed to the Linncan Society of New 








South Wales, it is the shell of a crab belonging to the 
anomura species, and probably of the genus lithodes. 
The shell is nearly white in dry weather, but exhibits 
small red spots on the approach of moisture. In the 
rainy season it 
becomes com¬ 
pletely red. 

While upon this 
subject wc may 
mention that Mr. 

C V. Boys has 
recently .drawn 
attention to the 
human ear as a 
barometer. He, 
and doubtless 
many others, find 
a sense of pressure on the ear when a train enters a 
tunnel, or on rapidly descending a mine. Mr. Boys 
has observed that his ear is sensible in this way to 
inch of pressure compared with the barometer; 
but, of course, the change must be a sudden one to be 
felt. 

An Automatic Lathe. 

An automatic lathe for cutting out a particular 
design in the legs of chairs and tables has been 
devised by M. F. Arbey, of l^aris. It works well on 
wood even of a twisted grain, an<l produces some very 
artistic designs. The details of the mechanism are 
too complicated to give here; hut the illustration will 
show how the machine operates. 


fiiectricity and Tanning. 

Hides in tanning undci^o certain chemical changes. 
For instance, the gelatine is decomposed, and its 
nitrogen combines with hydrogen to form ammonia. 

This process is 
clicckcd by put¬ 
ting the hide in 
the tan iiciuor, 
but by sending a 
current of dec- 
trinity through 
the liquor, so as 
to liberate hydro¬ 
gen, it still goes 
on.andthecuring 
of the hide is fa 
cilitaled. By re¬ 
versing tlie current after the above reaction is com¬ 
plete, and tlic tan liquor changed, oxygen is evolved 
among the hides from the decomposition of the water, 
and serves to oxidise the tannin and fix it in the 
tissues of the leather. 

A Crystal Chair. 

A Birmingham firm have recently completed a 
beautiful chair of cut crystal, to serve as a throne 
for an Indian potcntaia It is composed of crystal 
columns and pieces with polished facets, and is 
covered by a crystal dome or canopy, which is lighted 
beneath by three electric incandescent lamps. The 
effect is said to be very fine, and the work artistic. 



A New Mode of Generating Electricity. 

Interesting, in a scientific sense, is the discovery of 
Mr. J. A. Kendall, F.C.S., that electricity can be 
generated in a cell consisting of two plalimim vessels, 
the outer one a crucible, having the space between 
filled with vitreous material, such as gia.ss, or porce¬ 
lain, and certain salts of the earths, in a fused state. 
It is nccessaiy, however, that hydrogen gas should 
be occluded in one of the platimiin plates. The 
hydrogen is supplied to the inner plate, and after 
passing through the salt and outer crucible is oNidiseil 
by the air. The cfiecis are relatively feeble, and not 
likely at present to have any practical application. 

A Morning Glow. 

A curious atmospheric phenomenon was witnessed 
by Professor Guy, of St. Louis, Perpignan, in France, 
at four in the morning, on January 8ih. On getting 
out of bed in the dark, a flash of lightning illuminated 
the room, and on rushing to his window he .saw a 
peculiar white glow extending over tlic soutiicrn sky 
from a bank of clouds along the horizon to the zenith. 
Flashes of lightning played about the u|)per part of 
the cloud-bank; but the general glow lasted till a 
quarter to five a.m. The lightning shows that elec¬ 
tricity was rife in the air; and the glow may have 
been causcd*by an electric discharge in the higher 
and rarer atmosphere. 


A Mechanical Telephone. 

The telephone illustrated will transnut speech to 
a considerable distance along a wire without the .aid 
of electricity. It consists of a mouthpiece, A, which 
has an aperture allowing 
the sound-waves to pass 
to the diaphragm, C, which 
is secured round the edges 
to the mouthpiece. The 
diaphragm is about seven 
inches in diameter, and is 
made of spruce pine-wood, 
which is both sonorous 
and strong. The mouth¬ 
piece and diaphragm arc 
carried by a bed-piece, B, 
winch is fixed to the wall 
The bcd-piecc is recessed 
at both sides, F li, and cen¬ 
trally apeitured for the 
passage of threads con¬ 
necting the line-wire to 
the diaphragm. The front 
recess, F, affords a S[)ace 
between the diaphmgm 
and the centre of the bcd- 
piecc for free action of the 
diaphragm, giving clear- 
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aess of articulation t and the after recess, G, allows of 
the telephone being in contact with the wall by a 
narrow space only, and thus prevents external vibra¬ 
tion. The Ime-wirc is connected to the diaphragm by 
silk cords which diverge from the wire, as shown at H, 
and are secured to a metal ring, c, between which and 
the diaphragm is interposed a rubber or leather stof). 
U The line-wire is made of copper strands 
together and coated with var¬ 
nish. The invention is an iin- p--•- 

proved “string telephone,” and 
hails from New York. 

A New Life«Preserver at Sea. 

One of the chief rleincnts i>f 
danger to a good swiiiuner in a 
rough sea, lies in tlie suifocit- 
ing and stupefying effects of the 
waves breaking over his head. 

Even when tlie body is sus¬ 
pended by a life-belt, drowning 
frequently results from the force 
of the sea; and 
against this, Mr. William Wil¬ 
kins has invented a new life- 
preserver consisting of an at¬ 
mospheric helmet and belt. 

The helmet is provided wifh 
ample arrangements for sight, 
speech, and respiration, and 
both it and the belt arc divided 
into two compartments, the 
buoyant power of either of the 
four compartments alone l>eing sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the wearer from sinking. Indeed it has been 
calculated th.tt the weight of a man in the sea. when 
fully dressed, is only six pounds, while the belt will 
sustain forty pounds, and the helmet twenty pounds. 
Both helmet and belt can be inflated and put on in 
about three minutes. This new life-preserver was 
exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition, but has recently 
ban considerably improved in many minor points. In 
a trial in a rough sea off Brighton its efficiency was 
fully demonstrated, and it seems likely that the in¬ 
vention will be found particularly useful to members of 
life-boat crews, wiio at present are often washed out of 
their boats and drowned, aiihough provided with cork 
jackets. 

The Luxotype. 

This is a new process for making piclure-blocks 
ready for printing from in a book or newspaper, direct 
from the painting, photograph, or natural object, with¬ 
out the aid of cither dniughtsrnan or engraver. The 
process is not made public yet, as « is being patented, 
but the appearance of tbe pictures shows that some 
gauze-like material is inserted before the block to 
intercept the light in some way. Judging from prints 
extant, the results are very fine and compare with the 
best wood-engravings. 


A Wire-Fence Telegraph. 

On the Milwaukee and bt. Paul Railway in America, 
experiments were recentlj’ made to sec whether a 
barbed wire-fence on either side of the line could be 
used for telegraphing through. Tlie wire was run 
..nder the surface at level crossings to nuke the line 
continuous, and trials were made which showed tliat 
telegraphing could be done through the fence ; but in 
wet weather nc should imagine 

_ - —the insulation would be very 

bad. 

The Ammoniaphone. 

Italy IS a favoured land in 
many w.nys, and especially in 
its beautiful climate .ind the 
musical instincts of its people. 
Italians arc remarkable for their 
good voices, and various reasons 
have been given for this, liie 
latest being that of Dr. Carter 
Moffat, brother ol the well- 
known inissionapy. Dr. Moffat 
lias found that the air and dew 
of Italy arc more largely im¬ 
pregnated with flee ammonia 
and peroxide of hjdrogeu than 
is the case elsewhere ; and he 
has constructed an apparatus, 
*• ammoniaphone.” 
containing absorbent material 
saturated with peroxide of by. 
drogen and condensed irnimo- 
nin, which is used as a respi¬ 
rator III order to imitate the Italian atmosphere. On 
several occasions, as we are informed, the value of 
the inhaler for improving the range and quality of 
the voice has been intblicly cleimmsirated by singers. 

im SONG COMPinTl’ION AWARD. 

2'/u' Humkr of MSS. received in response to ilu 
Editors invitation has been unnsuaHy large; Hb less 
than 112 compositions having been sent in. To care¬ 
fully consider and weigh the merits of so large a 
number of mtisiial campositions has., of course, been 
no tight task; but the Editor is happy in being able 
io announce thai the judges have auHirded the PRIZK 
(IF FiVK J'OUN'DS, offered for the bcst musical setting 
of the Eail of Carlisle's words, "Who has not fell 
’mid azure skies," to 

W. R. Coi-iiiiCK, 296, Tliomas Street, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 

Honourable Mention is awarded io the following, 
in order of merit:—hm CoMPTON, Weybridge ; 
Arthur C. Faui.i., Plymouth; W. Claxton, Ten- 
biiry ; D. F. WiJ,S(iN, Ayr, N.B. 

The Editor hopes to publish the Prize Song in an 
early number of the Magazine. The regulations 
governing the Competition, and mderiwhich this 
Award is made, will be found in the June (1883) 
Part. 






WITHIN’ THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. _ 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “ The Tenth Bari,” “ Lady Plavia," *' Paul Knox, Pitmui,” Sk. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

T he picnic, on a 
grand scale— 
for things wcic 
liberally done at 
Thorsd.ilc — duly 
look place, and it 
was favoured by 
the weather, an 
integral factor in 
the success of such 
festivities, andotie 
which not even 
crowned heads 
can command. 
The j)icnic was at 
Ijotlomley Ilriars. 
liolton Crag, the 
rival site, had its partisans to the last, and it was 
certainly by far the more pictures<]tic spot of the 
two ; but, as generally happens, the choice of those 
with whom lay the ultimate decision was for the 
snugger locality. Some of the young ladies, and some 
of the young men, raved about Dolton Crag, which 
was the most elevated piece of ground in the vast 
Thorsdale estate, and where there was .some rc.illy pic- 
turesque scenery, such as is so common in Wales and 
Devon and Cumberland, and so rare in the cast of 
England. For a moment it had seemed as if the 
romantic party would carry the day. so contagious 
is enthusiasm of any sort. Diit the old ladies were, 
very sensibly, afraid of rheumatism, and a whisper, 
adroitly conveyed to the carl, settled the point. The 
al fresco entertainment was to be in the valley, not 
amidst the rocks and ancient heathen barrow-tumuli 
of the purple hills. 

Dottomley Briars, it may be mentioned, was, for a 
wonder, outside the wide-stretching ring-fence of Lord 
Thorsdale's great estate. The place for the picnic was 
on Sir Harker Topham’s land, not on that ol his noble 
neighbour. But Sir Harker was only a nominal land- 
owner, as his tenant, the landlady of the pretty little 
inn, the '“Topham Arms," in a meadow near which 
hostelry the open-air banquet was to be held, very 
well knew. Mrs. Crummerpaid her rent forfarm and 
inn, not to Sir Harker or his agent, but to the solicitors 
of the mortgagees, Messrs. Abrams, Moss, and Levison, 
of Crutched Friars, London. And poor young Sir 
Harker, whose deplenished pockets made him as glad 
to accept somebody else’s hospitality as was Lord 
David Todhunter himself, made no pretensions to 
play, on his own freehold, the part of host, but came 
as meekly to fulfil the duties of a guest as did Captain 
Crasher, as to whom no one knew anything—even who 
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his father had been, whence ho derived his income, or 
in what service he had risen high enough to earn the 
military title that he bore. 

It was a fine picnic. Those entertainments vary so 
much that at their mention very different ideas are 
conjured up. Some of them are improvised, are 
cheaply and unostentatiously carried out, and are 
often the very pleasantest of the species. Others are 
of almost Persian—toquote Horace—cumbrous mag¬ 
nificence of preparation, and may prove costly failures, 
after all. But one feature there is in common between 
the picnic elaborate and the picnic simple, and that is 
that, thanks to the long drive an<l the pure air, and the 
unaccustomed surroundings of the meal, the banqueters 
are always hungry, like so many emigrants at sea. A 
mere packet of humble sandwiches may seem then 
superior to the most artistic mayonnaise of lobster or 
chicken, and a pigeon-pic a luxury compared with which 
ortolans, and plovers’ eggs, and Isle of Wight prawns, 
and potted grouse, and chevreuil from the Continent 
fade into insignificance. Plenty to eat, the absence of 
rain, and the presence of merry young people will gene¬ 
rally carry such a festival to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
and if minor inconveniences crop up, they are usually 
remembered afterwards with amused indulgence. 

A picnic gi\’eii by Lord Thorsdale, and planned by 
his wife, was sure to be on a large and lavi^ scale. 

“ Spend and spare not! ” constituted the pith of the 
roimiess’s directions to Mr. Sharpe, the secretary, and 
of what she said lo her brother Sir Richard. To no apter 
iiands could she have entrusted the sceptre of delegated 
authority. Sir Richard Mortmain was very glad to 
propitiate some of his London tradesmen by sending 
them handsome orders in the earl’s name, while Mr. 
Sharpe proved himself, as usual, an excellent com- 
missary-gcneral. Everyihingthat was scarce and deaf 
and dainty, edible and potable, was conjured down 
from the metropolitan market, and fresh assist.int 
cooks and confectioners were sent for, just as were the 
Covent Garden fruit and salads and the ice. There 
would be good music as well as good viands, since a 
fine band, under the guidance of a renowned band¬ 
master, had been engaged, and would be stationed 
in ambush, as it were, in an impromptu orchestra 
at the corner of a leafy grove. 

The weather, as has been said, was fine. There had 
been a shower on tlie previous morning, but only 
heavy enough to refresh the greenery of the some¬ 
what parched grass, and to add a new sheen to the 
soft tints of the leaves of the wych-chns, and now the 
sky was all but cloudless, and the turf dry and elastic 
to the tread. There was a little dust, perhaps, as the 
long train of carriages straggled along the winding 
road; but nothing can be perfect, and the light summer 
toilets of the ladies were not much the worse for the 
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It wat not an entertainment confined to 
those who were visitors beneath the earl's roof at 
Thorsdale; invitations had been freely distributed, and 
sundry neighbours of greater or less degree, and among 
them the party from the Parsonage at Woodbiirn, had 
responded to the appeal 

The earl himself had condescended to be present. It 
was not often that the imperious jnaster of so much 
wealth graced by his actual presence the special 
festivities that were planned and executed for the sole, 
if not ostensible, purpose of keeping him in good 
humour, and preserving his devoted countess from the 
exile of the Engadine. Only sonic three times a week 
did the earl dine at his own sumptuous table. At 
breakfast, as at luncheon, he was never seen. But he 
often spent an hour or two in the evening among his 
guests, listening to music, or talking to some one whom, 
for that occasion, he had credited with the faculty of 
understanding him, and of sympathising with the 
laments of a valetudinarian who believed himself to 
have been ill-treated by the world at large. But it was 
very seldom that he would be a spectator of any ama¬ 
teur performance, and this, since the Yeomanry Review, 
was the first open-air gathering at which the Right 
Honourable Algernon, Earl of Thorsdale, had deigned 
to appear. He catnc in his carriage, then, propped by 
his cushions, and surrounded by the many appliances 
which his nervous fancy suggested as necessary for his 
broken health; while it was partly on her lord's account 
that Lady Thorsdale had chosen to bring her con¬ 
fidential maid, Mademoiselle Glitka, out to Uottomley 
Briars. Servants are taken to picnics, of course, 
commonly enough, to the great ease and comfort of 
employers, who would otherwise be bewildered amidst 
unpacked hampers and piles of plates, but a lady’s- 
maid is seldom numbered among the attendants at 
such a merry-making. 

“ What can it matter,” Captain Crasher had 
cynically remarked, shrugging his shoulders, as he 
chalked the tip of his cue in the billiard-room of 
Thorsdale the night before, “ where we go, or whether 
we see a prospect, or have to stare at a cow in a field ? 
P^rigord pies and truffled turkey, the iced drinks well 
made and the salad well mixed, constitute a picnic, 
my boy, if 1 know anything of such matters, and all 
the rest is mere sentimerital rubbish.” 

And Sir Harker Topham, to whom this social sage 
had addressed his discourse, did not say nay, for there 
is nothing which a young man dreads so much as 
seeming ridiculous in the eyes of his seniors; and 
Captain Crasher was a practical materialist, of all 
clubmen the one most certain to talcc a hard and pro¬ 
saic, not to say common-place, view of whatsoever 
subject was under discussion. The Briars was, after 
all, an exceedingly snug place for a picnic, and in its 
way almost pretty. There was a grove of wych-elms, 
bordered by thickets of hazel and ash. Tile river was 
covered with the Iwoad leaves and great blossoms of the 
water-lily; there were banks fringed with willows, and 
an islet beloved of swans. The meadow in which the 
meal was to be eaten was dry and sheltered, golden 
with' buttercups and silvered with daisies; and then 


there was the tidy little inn—with its old-fashioned 
holly-hedged garden, full of old-fashioned, sweet-scented 
dowers, such as Lady Thursdale’shighlyscicntific Scotch 
gai-dcner would never have tolerated at the Park, and its 
quaint, clean rooms, smelling of lavender—over which 
the worthy Mrs. Crummer presided, and which was 
a favourite resort of artists and anglers. 

In long array the carriages swept down ilie winding 
road, and the guests gathered in force, wliilc the at¬ 
tentive servants, and those auxiliaries engaged for the 
nonce, who could scarcely be called servants, but 
rather experts in their different lines, made haste with 
their preparations. ()f course, among the tliickets gipsy 
fires were lighted. They added to the plcturcs<|uencss 
of the scene, and were supposed to be necessary for 
the cooking of the fish and the boiling of the vegc* 
tables, and the making of the tea and coffee. But it 
is probable that the salmon was really boiled and the 
potatoes really steamed in Mrs. Crummer’s commodious 
kitchen hard by, since (hat obliging hostess had placed 
her whole establishment at the disposal of the parry 
from Thorsdale. Then the open-air feast took place, 
the popping of the corks, the clatter of knives and 
forks, and (he clink of glasses blending not un¬ 
pleasantly with the melodious strains from the band. 
Louder and louder swelled the music, and in the in¬ 
tervals between the tunes the laughter and noise of 
conversation was in itself enough to prove the thing a 
success. 

“ 1 never,” Lady Piminy afterwards said in confi¬ 
dence to a sympathetic friend, “enjoyed a picnic 
before. As a rule, 1 hate them. It is always too hot 
or else too damp for the girls’ dresses and complexions. 
And you get wasps in your soup and gnats inayour 
wine-glass, and if the moon gets behind the cfouils, 
are as hkcly as not to have a carriage accident on 
your way home. But this one was really nice, and 
1 thoroughly enjoyed it.” 

Perhaps the chief reason for Lady Piminy’s enjoy¬ 
ment of the festival at Bottomley Briars was that she 
had, by the exercise of a little feminine diplomacy, got 
herself next to the earl, and profited by his unwonted 
good temper to extract from him a promise that he 
would write to some very great officials in London, 
and “ see what could be done ” for her muscular, but 
dull-witted, darling boys in Warwickshire. And with 
mother’s prescience she already saw those stalwait 
dunces promoted to a comfortable share of the Govcin- 
ment loaves and fishes. As for the younger niembcrs of 
the party, they, of course, were cheerful enough, since 
they had for the most part been long enough together 
in a country house to have 'become intimate, and it 
could hardly be that they should fail to catch the holi¬ 
day spirit of the fleeting hour. Presently, too, the 
dinner over, and the wearied musicians having hushed 
their instruments for the sake of rest refreshment, 
there was a general move, at least am.9ng the junior 
guests. 

Captain Crasher, Lord David Todhuntcr, and a few 
veterans preferred to keep their seats*!* proximity to 
the fresh supplies of cunningly compounded claret-cup ; 
while the earl, who was more talkative than usual, 
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poured into Lady Pirainy’s patient ears an account of 
his sufferings and his wrongs, physical and policicnl, 
.and darkly hinted that he should one day, after recover¬ 
ing his health by a sojourn in the Rocky Mountains, 
revenge himself upon the “ party ” that had neglected 
him, by publishing his memoirs. 

Meanwhile, light-coloured dresses fluttered gaily, 
'like so many tropical butterflies, among the willow- 
trees that bordered the bank of the sluggish stream, 
and the pleasant sounds of girlish laughter and of young 
voices floated on the breeze. Mrs. Crummer’s garden 
also was invaded, and the strange old flowers that it 
contained were admired or quizzed, according to the 
mood of the explorers. Anything, even those Yoik 
and Lancaster roses of blended red and while, tliosc 
stocks, and wall-flowers, and c.-irnatioiis, and picoiecs, 
did for a subject of talk, wonder, and amusement, and 
lent itself somehow to the flirtation without which an 
expedition such as this would appetir flat and savour¬ 
less indeed. 

Violet Mowbray never knew afterwards how it 
•came about that she found herself alone, as it were, 
with Sir Richard Mortmain in the garden of the inn. 
•She had been standing in front of a bed of the sweet, 
queer old roses, not very far from a hcilge of dipped 
holly, cut by the shears of some long-dead gardener 
into the quaint fantastic shapes that the lioiticulturisis 
of the two last centuries doted upon, but since that 
time grown out of all likeness to the jicacocks and 
elephants of the original design. Two of the I’lminy 
girls and three of the young men had been near, but 
they had moved,off, and their voices could be hcaid 
in the distance. There was no one to be seen, except 
Sir Richard himself. “1 have been watching long for 
this opportunity, Miss Mowbray,” he said gravely. 
“ I have something to say to you that must be said.” 


CHAPTER THE TWP.NTV-SKCONI). 

Till'. I’kOl’OSAI,. 

“.Something to say to me, Sir Richard?'’ Violet 
Mowbray fahcringly replied; of course she knew of 
what he meant to speak. 

Of course she divined his intention. A woman’s 
intuition is rarely at fault, except when, as some¬ 
times happens, it perceives non-existent facts, and 
looks a little too far into the proverbial mile¬ 
stone. Violet, however, guessed correctly in sup¬ 
posing that the baronet was about to make a 
declaration of his feelings towards liorself which must 
occasion her annoyance, and might cause her pain. 
•She had read in his looks for weeks past, and had 
heard in the tones of his voice, enough to convince 
her that he had chosen to single her out as the fuluic 
Lady Mortmain. 

Violet’s nature was too simple, sweet, and pure 
for her to jicrivc even the slightest satisfaction from 
the compliment which a proposal of marriage im¬ 
plies. There are young ladies who lake a horrid 
dplight in retkoning up the hearts they liave broken, 
the admirers they have lured 6n and snubbed, the 
•offers they have rejected, precisely as a Pawnee or 
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Sioux brave points proudly to the human hair that 
fringes his deer-skin moccasins, .and tells shuddering 
travellers bow and where he took the scalps that 
adorn his holiday attire. But Violet was of another 
mould. 

“Yes, I must speak,” resumed Sir Richard—“and 
without vanity, MLss .Mowbmy, I think I may say that 
you can scarcely be quite iinprcp.ared for the dis- 
closure I have to make. You must have seen, you 
cannot have failed to observe, how very dear you have 
become to me ; how, as if drawn by a power which 1 
cannot but obey, i instinctively seek your company: 
how attentive 1 am to the lightest word th.ai falls 
from those fair lips : how eager to anticipate your 
wishes, how anxious to conciliate your good opinion. 
Have 1 been quite unsuccessful in doing this ? I hope 
not. Fervently I hope not. Do you not like me a 
little bit, as a friend ? ” he addetl, trying to take her 
hand. 

But V'iolel withdrew her hand. She trembled—nut, 
as she trusted, perceptibly—but her voice was steady 
as she replied, “ As a friend, Sir Richard, you have, I 
am sure, always been regarded by every one at Wood- 
burn, by Mr. and Mrs. Langton and the children, and 
—all of us, ever since we first saw you." 

The baronet did not, perhaps, much care for being 
set down as ami dc la maison at the Parsonage, and 
was possibly nettled that Miss Mowbray should hide 
herself, as it were, behind the mgis of the Langton 
family. .\ slight shadow darkened his white forche.ad, 
and he bit his lip. 

“You dear little hypocrite!" he exclaimed ener¬ 
getically, “ do you think I mix you up in my thoughts 
with excellent Mr. Langton and his ch.arming housc- 
luild ? If 1 have been a frequent visitor at Wt>o(lburn, 
have you not guessed what was the m^net that dtew 
me thoic? If 1 neglect my own place, Helston, and 
am almost as much at Thorsdale as if I were a pi r- 
manent resident under its roof, can you not sec-does 
not yoyr heart tell you—why 1 come? It is for your 
sake, dear Violet let me call you so—that 1 linger in 
Yoi'ksliire .it all ; and it is because I know that all the 
lulurc happiness of my life hangs on your answer, ih.u 
1 have watched and waited for the opportunity of 
craving it to-day.’’ 

He was silent, and Violet, looking down, said 
nothing. She was quite inexperienced, but her 
natural tact told her that it did not behove lier to 
speak until she h.ad heard more. Mot that she 
doubled for a moment as to the nature of her repli. 
Had not her troth been plighted—had not her mind 
been filled with Don’s dear image—still -Sir Richard 
Mortmain would have sped but ill in his wooing. 
Simple country-bred girl as she might be, \'iolet could 
Somehow tell the true gold from the tinsel. 

Don was of the true gold. He was of quite anothei 
metal from that base but bright one of which the sliowv 
master of Moitmain was compounded. Both these 
men were fair to look upon, graceful, soft-voiced, and 
of a goodly prc.sence. Hut Don was royally beauti¬ 
ful. brave, and loyal of lie.art, whereas the baronet’s 
specious exterior did but cover a ‘heart hopelessly 
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perverted, vile, and selfish ; and something of this 
was visible .even to those innocent eyes of Violet 
Mowbray's. 

Sir Richard mistook the meaning of the girl’s 
silence. He went on. “ Dear, dearest Violet," be 
said, in accents of well-countcrfeiteci tendcnicsN as 
he bent over her, so as to sec her downcast face, and 
tried for the second time to take her li.md, “let me 
plead my cause before the fairest judge in all Kurope. 

1 have been thought here his voice trembled a 
little—“a proud man. hut 1 feci humbled now, when 
I feel how entirely all joy and hope in the life that lic.s 
before me must depend upon your kindness or your 
cruelty. That I love )on I have said already. How I 
love you, Violet d.arhi)g, woidsare too weak to tell; but 
perhaps a life’s devotion would be the best pioof of 
my sincerity. He my wife. dear. Make me happy ; 
and let me welcome in the old halls of Mortmain—a 
finer place than Thorsilale, as 1 often think, and cer¬ 
tainly a prettier the sweetest, noblest young bride 
that ever a husliand yet brought to reign theie ! ’’ 

It was .all mere acting. Even the trembling of 
the man’s voice was a clever stage trick. As the 
baronet talked of welcoming his youthful bride to the 
grand old balls of Mortmain, he well knew in his 
inmost soul that the use he designed to make of 
Violet’s seventy thousand pounds was not to set up 
expensive housekeeping in the mansion of his .ances¬ 
tors. Hut he wished to leave no stone unturned. 
She seemed a good girl, timid and unselfish, but her 
heart might contain a leaven of ambition, after .all. 
He had spoken to her before of Mortmain, and, of set 
purpose, of his great Eliralaethan house, the park, the 
lake, the magnificent timber—such as grows in western 
counties to a bulk and height unknown inYorkshirc— 
the failow-decr, the swans, the pomp, pride, and cir¬ 
cumstance of the home that he would have broiiglit 
to the auctioneer’s hammer had it not beenguaided 
by a strict entail. He had artfully insinuated to her, 
too, how fine a thing it was to be Lady Mortmain: 
how the chief families of the shire were proud to 
count kin with his : how easily his grandfather could 
have been a loid instead of a baronet, had he chosen 
to accept the offers of two successive Premiers. 

“ Do not say me nay.” urged .Sir Richard ; and 
this time he succeeded in capturing Violet’s hand. 
But Violet, with new-found courage, drew her hand 
back from his grasp. 

“It cannot be as you wish, Sir Richard,” she said, 
very gently, but very firmly. The man of the world 
bit his lip. 

“Dear, timid little creature!” he was beginning, 
when, to his surprise, Violet lifted her beautiful eyes, 
and met the gaze of his steadfastly enough. 

“Pray, pray, let this cease,” she said. “You are 
very kind, I am sure, but it is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion that I should listen to you. Wliat you have 
asked of me 1 can never grant. It cannot be,” 

“ You mean. Miss Movibray, that you cannot do me 
so high an honour as to consent to be my wife.^” 
demanded the baronet, with a sort of haughty surprise. 
“I cannot agree to be your wife, Sir Richard ; but 


1 had no wish to give you pain, or to .annoy you, by 
the ni.anner of my refusal,” returned Violet gently, 
and looking aside. 

“And / say,” passionately retorted the master of 
Mortmain, “that J will not, as die stiying is, take 
•No’ for an answer: that I will not desist from ir.y 
suit until you .accept me : that 1 will not allow my 
hopes and my life to be wrecked by tlie caprice of a 
girl too young to have heard as yet the voice of her 
own heart! I tell you, Violet Mowbray, that 1 have 
set my very soul niui my dearest wishes on making 
you iny wife, and I will never draw back until 1 wm 
from you the consent that you arc so coy to grant! ” 

“ You might spare me this,” answered Violet. 

“ since, believe me, Sir Richard, my reply will never 
lie different from that which 1 have made to you 
to-day. It will be better to consider the matter as one 
which need not again be mentioned between us.” 

“Is it possible,” asked the baronet, in a changed 
voice, that <|uivered with anger, “ that I am forestalled ? 
Do you reject me, Violet, on the ground, forsooth, of 
prc-eng.aged affections ? ” 

She tliished indignant crimson, and turned away, 
but she did not tell him, as a girl who knew the world 
better might have done, that he had no right to ask 
her any such question, Her very silence confirmed 
his suspicions. 

“ And who may ilie fortunate swain be, I wonder ? ” 
lie broke out furiously. “Some beggarly cuiatc, I 
suppose; or perhajis a dapper clerk in the Dane- 
tiorough Bank. If so, let him look to it. 1 am one of 
those whom it is safer to have for a friend than for 
an enemy !" He .absolutely hissed out the last words, 
with an emphasis that was really terrible, much as a 
serpent might have done that, by enrh.mtmcnt, had 
been endowed for a time with human shape. Now he 
was playing his true pair. Now all the spile of a 
character that was bitterly resentful, and yet mean 
and cowardly, betrayed itscl.', and Violet looked round 
at him with .alarm, not for herself, but for him she 
loved. The baronet saw her start and grow pale. 
This seemed to him a sign of weakness, and he made 
haste to say—“Dearest V’iolet, only hear me—only- 
give me lime. Think over what 1 have said to you, 
and— 

“ Leave me, pray, leave me ! ’’ exclaimed the girl, in 
real distress, vvlicn, at th.u moment, she caught sight 
of a group of Lady Thorsdale’s guests, just then en¬ 
tering the shady garden of the inn, and amongst 
whom she recognised the rector and Mrs. Langton. 
Without saying a word more—without lingering tn 
hear a word more—Violet hurried off to meet her 
friends, under wlnise protection she felt that she was 
safe from further persecution, while Sir Richard, 
turning sharply on his heel, and pulling down his 
hat over his brows, strode off in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, and abruptly entered the “Topham Arms" by 
the side door, festooned with old-fashioned creepers, 
that was nearest to him. 

“ We have been looking for you everywhere, Violet 
dear,” said motherly Mrs. Langton. Violet hardly 
knew what she answered) so glad was she to be rid 
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for the time being of the importunity of her baleful comfort in the carriage on the homeward route, all 
admirer. Neither of the actors in this little scene had trace of emotion had vanished, and the girl was merely 

beheld a pair of dark glittering eyes that had watched the highiy*trained domestic, solely intent upon pro- 

them from a convenient nook in the tall and straggling moling the well-being of her noble employers, 

holly-hedge, and which, when both were gone, gave to All things must come to an end, and the picnic at 
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view for a moment the keen Hungarian face of Botlomley Briars was no exception to this rule. One 
Mademoiselle Glitka. by one the carriages came up to receive their living 

“ Good! ” said the fore%n maid, in a low, menacing freight; the band played a sort of parting serenade; 
whisper—“Good ! He shall reckon to me for that!” and those neighbours who had been amongst the in* 

And she stretched forth her hand as if its pliant vited, and who were now homeward-bound, expressed 

brown fingers had an unseen da^cr in their nervous to the countess, with more or less of grace as of sin- 

grasp. But a»few minutes after, when she was ad- ccrity, how excessive had been their enjoyment of the 

justing the shawl round Lady Thorsdale’s shoulders, festivity. 

and arranging the pillows and wraps for the earl’s “\\was a very jolly time of it 1 ” Lord David Tc 4 - 
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hunter said, truly enough, as the long line of* carriages 
returning to Thorsdalc reached the lofty inoorLmd 
road, whence their occupants could catch a glimpse 
of the broad moon rising above the eastern sea. Ihit 
Violet was very silent, and so, for other reasons, was 
Sir Richard Mortmain. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

MK. MARSH KECRIVRS A l.F.n'LK. 

“Halloa, there, hoy! Look alive there—mates! Up 
she goes! ” And the gigantic crane, and the strong 
iron chain, and the huge hook began to do tiicir 
work again, as the great bales were huiricd up, by 
steam-power well directed, to the loftiest loft of a many- 
storey^ building, one of those giant warehouses of 
which Londoners—City of Londoners—are excessively 
proud, and which excite astonishment and dismay 
amongst Gallic visitors of commercial experience. 

There was bustle—unusual bustle—in the crowded 
and cumbered yard, always a busy spot, above which 
towered the many-storeyed building, and over the gates 
of which were inscribed the words, “ Crump, Marsh, 
and Caxton, Importers,” followed by the (apparently 
unnecessary) announcement—“ No admittance except 
on business.” Certainly a plcasurc-seeker or a saunter¬ 
ing idler must have had a strange perversity of taste if 
he sought to pass through tliosc massive gates, and to 
plunge into ilic midst of that labyrinth of bales, barrels, 
vans, wheelbarrows, and active toilers. As well might 
a butterfly intrude her feathery wings and dainty grace 
into a hive of bees. Waggons were being unladen, 
and their contents stowed away, either in cellarage 
that yawned like the gaping depths of Avernus, or in 
elevated halls that could only be reached from witliin 
by a succession of laddcr-likc staircases of wrought 
iron, and from without by the action of the monstrous 
steam-crane that worked in the midst of the human 
labourers, as some tamed Titan might have done, 
poising and carrying off weights that seemed porten¬ 
tous, and delivering its heavy burthens with mcch-anical 
gentleness at the open doors above. 

A great firm or, at any rate a firm in an extensive 
way of business, was that old-established one that was 
still known by the name of Crump, Marsh, and Caxton. 
Strictly speaking, though a Crump had founded the 
firm forty years before, there was now no Crump in 
the flesh. Crump meant an invalid brother and his 
devoted sister, whose name was Waddilovc, who 
wintered in Algiers, and summered at Cadenabbia, on 
Lake Como, and whose connection^ with the house 
was that of sleeping partners alone. As there was no 
Crump, so there was no Caxton, beyond the fact th a t 
a deaf old lady, with a wig, a poodle, a companion, 
a carriage, and an ear-trumpet, resided at Cheltenham, 
and was a sleeping partner in the concern, too, in 
right of her deceased husband. Very often in these 
venerable, or quasi-vcnerable, London finns such is the 
case ; and the profits may go to, and the responsibilities 
be shared by, half a score of persons who could not 
stand the mildest cross-examination as to the details of 
the business which they conduct by proxy. 


But if there was not a Crump, and if there was n<rt 
a Caxton. at any rate there was a bomjuie Mr. Marsh, 
and this surviving partner wa.s very real and tangible. 
He it was who practically carried on the honoured old 
concern, and, knowing the value of the master’s eye,, 
was often in that very unattractive and dingy place, 
which was the hive wherein the golden honey was 
maile. He was there on this particular occasion, when 
the bustle and stir were, as has been said, something 
remarkable, as fresh consignments had to be stowed 
away in appropriate storage. 

Messrs. Crump, Marsh, and Caxton were drysaltei-s, 
a dry work that requires explanation. Unquestionably 
tlu y did not sell salt, dry or wet, nor were they dealers 
in rod herrings or salted provisions of any sort, as their 
technical designation in the Post Office Directory might 
seem to imply. What they did sell was the raw 
material of dyes—costly cochineal from Mexico, log¬ 
wood, dragon’s-blooi), and all the qqeer things that 
grow or are grown, are extracted or manufactured, in 
fiir-away countries, and which minister to the making 
of*dyes. Now-a-days so much comes out of gas-tar 
that the old resources, the time-honoured products of 
remote lands, signify less than they once did. Mexican 
cochineal, which once cost a guinea an ounce, yields^ 
perhaps a matchless scarlet, but can be approached 
closely enough by a cheap competitor of less romantic 
origin. Ultramarine blue was once at a heart-breaking 
price, precious beryls having to be pounded up with 
steel pestle and mortar to produce the rare turquoise 
tint; but now as good a shade can be got for a 
twentieth of the former cost. French madder was the 
finest crop in the rich lands along the Southern Rhone, 
but alizarine does just ns well to give a full red colour 
to woollen, if not to cotton, fabrics. Hut there are 
some textures, some uses, some fancies, that require 
the old juices, tlic old extracts of root, and berry, and 
bark, and leaf, and insect of far-off tropical climes; 
and so it came about that Crump, Marsh, and Caxton 
had still plenty to do and plenty to sell. 

Mr. Marsl), then, moved about the encumbered yard, 
giving orders personally now and then, but not as a rule 
interfering in the general management of the place. 
Sometimes a clerk, with a pen behind his ear and a 
roll of papers in his hand, came rushing out of aglazcd 
slice of building that was called a counting-house, but 
which might pardonably have been mistaken by visitors 
for a lean-to hot-housc, wherein young vines and melon 
plants might be brought to precocious maturity, and 
solicited instructions as to “ that German consignment 
of rough blue,” or “the Turkey red from Max and 
Molinari’s, of .Smyrna.” And more often the burly 
foreman, a grizzled soldierly man, who had probably 
served the Queen before he passed into the pacific 
employ of the drysalting firm, would come up to give 
his gruffly deferential opinion as to “that lot of Cam- 
peachy wood,” or the condition of “ the last batch of 
Calcutta indigo.” 

But no doubt the work went on the better, and the 
giants in corduroy suits, who were styled heavy porters^ 
and the paler and slighter-built assistants in slop suits^ 
who were known as extra hands, were all the brisker 
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for the knowledge that their employer’s eye was upon 
them. * 

Mr. Marsh himself was a spare, bony man, with 
wliite whiskers and bushy eyebrows, high-shouldered, 
and a litilc above the middle height. He had crisp 
grey hair, cut short, and very carefully brushed up 
f^rom the sides of his pink head, so as to form a kind 
of crest, and which caused him, especially when in 
me meiUs of surprise he elevated his prominent eye¬ 
brows, to bear a curious resemblance to an astonished 
cockatoo. In dress, as in person, he was a model of 
nc.atncss—trim, clean, formal, and precise. The skill 
with which he tied his severely starched neckcloth, 
and the admirable smoothness of his well-shaven chin, 
matched well with the perfect fit of his frock coat and 
tlie polish of his square-toed boots. He was an old- 
fashioned man, and the ben: of his mind would have 
prompted him, but for the fear of ridicule, to be more 
olil-fashioncd still. He would well have liked to have 
emulated those flat-capped citizens of London whose 
brown jerkins or grey doublets, shining boots, and 
sober seriousness of apparel rebuked the flowing love¬ 
locks, and plumed hats, and jewelled swords, and 
goLUlaced coats of gay colours worn by the flaunting 
gallants of the Court. 

Something has lieen said in a previous chapter 
concerning Mr. M.irsh and his tastes and habits. The 
guardian of Violet Mowbray, it has been mentioned, 
was a chess-player during the long winter evenings, 
and in the pleasant summer-time a sedulous angler, 
whose punt was often to be found moored amongst the 
sedgy and willow-bordered aits of the Thames, and who 
waged unrelenting war against gudgeon and barijcl, 
roach and perch, in many a reach of the wmdingriver, 
from Teddington to Marlow or Pangbouru. These 
arc not expensive hobbies. A thrifty man can well 
afford to follow in the footsteps of Izaak Walton, so 
that he docs not aspire to be fashionable, and rent 
Scottish rivers, and pay for the monopoly of Norwe¬ 
gian fiords, and thus purchase every pound of salmon 
that he brings to bank or to boat at a net price of 
fabulous amount Humble Thames angling certainly 
never ruined any amateur of the gentle art, and the 
same may be said of chess-playing, quietest and most 
sedate of amusements. 

Mr. Marsh, in the City, was reckoned as a warm 
man, and respected accordingly. What was his cvact 
proportional share of the profits of the firm, no one, 
of course, except perhaps the income-tax officials, 
could tell. But he could scarcely have spent the half 
of his income, so frugal was his mode of life and so 
simple were his tastes. 

“A letter, sir,” said one of the messengers, 
coming up to his employer with a note in his hand, 
which the passing postman had just delivered at the 
counting-house door. 

“ Heyday! " exclaimed Mr. Marsh, arching his 
evebrows, and taking the proflered epistle between his 
finger and thumb. “ What’s this ^" 

Now, Messrs. Crump, Marsh, and Caxton received, 
as was but natural, very many letters. The firm’s 
waste-paper Ixaskci h.id need to be a largo one, so ex¬ 
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tensive was their correspondence, foreign and British. 
They had a Cerman clerk in their employment, and a 
Greek clerk, and a Spanish clerk, all of whom were 
valued as interpreters, as well as scribes and specialists, 
and who had iheir hands pretty full, so manifold were 
the dealings of the house with alien customers and 
purveyors. There must have been something un. 
usual in the aspect of this particular letter to have 
clirited a start and an exclamation of surprise from 
so experienced a man of business as Mr. Ephraim 
Marsh. And there was something unusual in the 
appearance of the letter. It was not addressed to the 
firm at large, as were hundreds and thousands of others, 
penned by business correspondents, who were perfectly 
well aware that it was with Mr. Marsh alone that 
they were dealing, but who stuck to the old fiction of 
a real Crump, a real Caxton, and began, “ Gentlemen " 
as punctiliously as though the deceased partners had 
been immortal. This pink envelope, highly scented, 
was directed, in an unmistakably feminine lund, to 

“Ei-hkaim Maksk, Esquire, 

‘‘Creek Lan-, 

“ City of London.” 

Creek Lane, within cii’ic limits, is not a laige, 
although a bustling and wealthy locality. Four great 
warehouses, some stabling for van-horses, a brewery, 
six quaint glotnny little dwellings, kept standing only 
till a sufficient offer is made for the valuable ground 
they occupy, and a public-house, monopolise the whole 
of it. And tlie name of Ephraim Marsh, as sole sur¬ 
viving partner and manager of the great drysalting firm, 
was as well known tliere—nay, belter than in Dagger 
Court, where he dwelt. Creek Lane, as its appellation 
implies, abuts upon the river, and one of the wharves 
that line its bank is known as Crump’s Wharf to this 
hour, in memory of the founder of the business. Mr. 
Marsh, then, was in the habit of receiving and perus¬ 
ing, on behalf of self and partners, many letters, but 
seldom one that resembled this. He opened it with 
visible reluctance, glanced at its contents, and ex- 
claimc“d, “Heyday!” again, and more emphatically 
than before. To all appearance he was not satisfied 
with this cursory inspection of the missive that had 
been thrust into his hand, for he made haste to enter 
a compartment of the gl.ucd counting-house sacred to 
himself, and, pulling out his gold-rimmcd spectacles, 
proceeded in a leisurely way to read the epistle that 
had caused him, it seemed, more emotion *han its ex¬ 
terior would have warranted The manager of such a 
firm as that old one of the famous drysalters has often 
to receive Ixid news. Banks break, correspondents 
fail, bad debts have to be “written off,” or compro¬ 
mises effected, and such are generally losses to be 
borne with stoical placidity. 

Mr. Marsh’s eyesight, by daylight, was pretty good 
fora man of his years. He seldom missed the occa¬ 
sion of hooking a roach at Thames Dittnn when his 
fine quill float was suddenly sucked down by a rapid 
bite. Also, he could generally verify column after 
column of figures without the adventitious tud of mag¬ 
nifying lenses, until the gas began to flare. But on this 
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occasion he had resort to his spectacles, and rend 
the pink letter, which was not a long one, two or three 
times over, with manifest annoyance, but with minutest 
care. As he did so he seemed to become excited- a 
thing that was rare with him—and a flush mounted to 


“Another time, Gregg, ano'.l.cr lime!" he said 
hurriedly to the foreman, who came to report the 
damaged condition of certain “ Honduras chips,” Mr. 
Marsh’s brougham stootl waiting in the lane w.ihout, 
the coachman, like a doctor's coacliman, on the aiert. 
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his cheek. Ilcedfully he put away the letter and its 
envelope in an inner pocket of his coat, and then 
replaced his spectacles in their morocco case. When 
he emerged from his own glazed den In the glazed slice 
of building that looked so much as if it had been in¬ 
tended for horticultural purposes that the clerks, with 
their stools and desks, and huge ink-stands, and 
firecn-badked ledgers, seemed out of place in it, Mr. 
Marsh was'^f changed man. 


‘Home, James; and drive fast, will you?” said the 
merchant, shortly. And the carriage dashed off quickly 
in the direction of Dagger Court, E.C. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

AT DACOER COURT. , 

Dagger Court, E.C., is a place which has receivcLl 
scanty notice on the part of topographical historians 
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of the ancient and famous City of London, and which 
yet merits some regard. Old it is, but perhaps not so 
very old. It is certainly not coeval with the Temple, 
or with Cheape, or the Guildhall. Very likely, when 
the early Plantagenet kings reigned over us English¬ 
men, the site of Dagger Court was garden ground, or 
more probably a patch of waste land, whereon the rag¬ 
amuffins of the period set their curs to fight, or played 
at i)ustlc-cap and chuck-farthing. The court lakes its 
name, clearly, from those municipal armorial bearings 
which dale from the day when Lord Mayor Walworth 
used his sharp steel poniard so effectually in despatch- 
ing the Kentish rebel Wat Tyler, already unhorsed and 
stunned by a stroke of King Richard 11 -’s royal mace. 
It consists of eight houses, of which two arc very small 
and six large and roomy, though low, hke giants cut 
short. It survived the Great Fire, and Sir Christopher 
Wren had not the trouble of laying down Dagger Court 
on the lines of the old buildings, as was the case in 
more important localities. 

The houses in Dagger Court are all old, one or two 
possibly dating from a period before that when we had 
Tudors to reign over us, and the latest interloper being 
a tenement of (jucen Anne’s time. All are solidly 
built, good seasoned oaken timbers mingling with 
such brickwork as now moves the regretful envy of 
conscientious contractors. And two or three of the 
larger houses arc very handsome, with their carved 
oaken staircases, broad as in Italy, and on the massive 
balustrades of which flowe> 3 ,fruit, and le.avcs, garland 
after garland, bunch after bunch, were carved by the 
skilled artists of long ago, and with their ceilings blush¬ 
ing with gorgeous mythology. The rooms which Mr. 
Marsh inhabited—a first floor set of apartments-were 
approached by such a staircase as has been described, 
;ind up which, according to the old saying, a coach 
and six might have been driven, so broad and easy 
were the sl^allow steps in blackened oak, while the 
J).inister5 were heavy with grapes and apples and rose 
clusters, carved by forgotten chisels of those who must 
have loved their handiwork long ago in the dim 
past. 

Mr. Marsh’s apartments, once reached, presented 
in themselves and their contents an aggravating con¬ 
trast, the meanness and triteness of the modern fur¬ 
niturejarring with the splendour of the antique fixtures. 
Here, too, there was rich carving on the panelled walls 
and elaborate cornices, pinked with gold, while above 
glowed the bright colours of the painted reding, 
undimmed by time, and scarcely the worse for London 
smoke, fog, and even that gas which is the deadliest 
foe to all pictures. Noble rooms they were, and had 
once perhaps been the home of one of those merchant 
princes whose memory lends a sort of halo to civic 
history—men who may have swept a shop, like Osborne, 
or, like his brother mayor, Whittington the Magnifi¬ 
cent, boasted of gentle blood and the hereditary rank 
of armiger^ but who, at any rate, were burghers fit to 
vie with the patrician traders of Genoa and Venice. 
There was some old stained glass, too, in the expen¬ 
sive panes of which Flemish artists had depicted 
Biblical subjects in strict accordance with Low Country 


garb and surroundings, and which would have been 
worth its weight in gold to many a collector of sucli 
brittle relics of the past. Rut the well-wom old Kid¬ 
derminster carpel, the furniture, made after the taste¬ 
less fashion of ihe early years of the \'ictorian reign, 
and the modern rugs and framed prints and looking- 
glasses, blemished the general effect. 

Such as the place was, it was Mr. Marsh’s home, 
and he was fond of it, having, so to speak, a cat-like 
attachment to the old rooms. He had, indeed, been 
born in Dagger Court, and had been known, in mo¬ 
ments of after-dinner confidence, to boast of himself 
as a Londoner pur laug, a cockney of the cockneys, and 
a living illustration of the fact that the City was both 
a healthy and an attractive place of residence. His 
was an instance of that singular local, and almost 
parochial, patriotism, of which wc see much more in 
foreign countries than in England, and which caused 
him to prefer the mouldy little church and indifferent 
preacher in an adjacent lane to more renowned places 
of worship, and a dark-browed tavern which Falstaff 
and the Wild Prince may occasionally have patronised 
to the sumptuous club-houses of the West. There 
were even those who confidently affirmed that one 
reason for Mr. Marsh’s confirmed celibacy was tlie 
fear that, as a married man, he would be forced to 
abandon an abode that custom had endeared to him, 
but whicii might not find favour in feminine eyes of 
this generation. 

Just now, Mr. Marsh was very ill at ease. As soon 
as he reached the big, low drawing-room, with its 
ceiling emlilazoned with mythology, like an after-taste 
of the Renaissance, he drew forth his gold-rimmed 
spectacles once more, and again, with the severest 
scrutiny, in.spected the pink letter that had reached 
liim at liis place of business. 'I'he letter ran thus 

“ SiK,—I do not know whether you are aware that yourward, Mtu 
Viidet Mowlir.i}-, ii. he lawful poNs:Nyir of seventy thousand pounds 
>terliiig. of w]in.h >lie s deprived by fraud. Also t have to tell you that 
.Til unprincipled m.Tn, wlu> knows of this cireumMance, is trjnng to wiu 
her to Utumc his wifi, to possess himself of the money. 

‘‘As this is a giea wealth, and a very important communication, I 
think your sense of ju itice will point out Co you the necessity for im- 
medute investigation of the fact, before it shall be too late. 

■' I remain. Sir, obediently yours, 

A 'J'm'F Friend." 

“The thing is only an anonymous letter!” con¬ 
temptuously remarked Mr. Marsh, pursing up his lips 
and knitting his brows ; “and yet-——” 

Ephraim Marsh had not lived so many years in the 
world without having formed a pretty strong opinion 
concerning anonymous letters and the writers of them. 
He fell the scorn, natural to an honest man, which the 
whole tribe of concealed correspondents merit. He 
knew that the “Well-Wishers,” and “True Friends,” 
and ‘ Lovers of Justice ” were cither impelled by mo¬ 
tives of private hate or envy, or were prompted by 
that sheer love of mischief-making which is most often 
found amongst idle people. Rut he knew, too, that 
some truth, if not the whole truth, is often to be elicited 
from these ill-famed epistles, and that the nameless 
backbiter has now and then supplied the first links in 
a chain of evidence later on to be welded into coherent 
shape by force of law. There is not often smoke 
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without fire. The writer of an anonymous .-xcciisatioii 
may be actuated by motives very base, yet some good 
grains of golden corn may be thrashed out of the tares 
that he or she has tried to sow in the enemy’s wheat- 
field. . 

Mr. Marsh ruffled up his crisp giey hair at the 
sides until he looked more like an alarmed cockatoo 
than ever, and frowned at tlie letter, and ejed it 
as if he suspected the use of invisible ink, and 
wished to read between the lines, or as though he 
had before him one of those artfully-worded epistles 
in which words are mere symbols, and the wlioU* 
letter an elaborate system of signalling. But though 
Nihilists and Anarchists abroad, and perhaps also 
Fenians in Ireland, have recourse to these painful 
methods of communicating with their fellow-con- 
spirators, not even a Kosicrucian of the Middle 
Ages would have tried such arts upon an iin- 
illuminatcd correspondent. No ; clearly there was no 
hidden meaning in the letter. The letter itself, suf¬ 
ficiently disturbing when addressed to the punctilious 
guardian of such a ward .as Miss Mowbray, wis one of 
those puzzling epistles as to the authorship of wliich 
even experts, as wc see in the reports of fantous cases 
in the Central Criminal Court, may differ. A woman 
had written it. The penmanship, though cramped, 
was clear and careful. The expressions used were 
those which would suggest themselves to a person of 
limited education, such as a shop-girl or a servant. 
The spelling W.1S correct and the grammar not involved, 
which last advantage was perhaps due to the shortness 
of the sentences. But the style was awkward and stiff, 
as that of a foreigner might be. 

“I wonder if a foreigner did write it,” rapped out 
Mr. Marsh. But he quickly reflected that no alien 
amongst us, no (Icrm.-in clerk or waiter, no French 
language master or teacher of music, no Swiss shop¬ 
keeper or Italian confectioner, could possibly have 
known, or cared, about a great sum of money to which 
Violet was entitled. And at the mention of such 
a sum vague recollections recurred to Mr. Marsh's 
memory, such as caused him to tap his forcheati, and 
purse up his lips, and frown until his face was all 
wrinkles. 

“h may have been,” muttered Mr. Marsh—“of 
course it may h.ivc Ikci^. Old General Yorke, it was 
thought, would have made his niece his heiress—and 
V'iolct was her only child ; yet I have seen his will, 
with no mention of the name of Mowbray in it, and 
bequeathing what he had to leave to more distant kins¬ 
folk. He was reputed rich, but report plays strange 
tricks with tlie sum-total of the savings of these old 
Indian generals. His will was duly proved. But there 
may have been a codicil; or there may have been a 
trust deed.” 

Again Mr. Marsh looked frowningly at the pink 
paper, and again he shook his head. He was a con¬ 
scientious man. His guardianship of Violet Mowbray 
was one of his most sixcrcd duties, in his eyes. There 
must have been some reason, of sentiment or of gra¬ 
titude, for his acceptance of such a position: some 
rca'on, too, for his ever having been asked to under¬ 


take a task so seemingly uncongenial. He looked 
at his watch, and then compuicd it with the great 
bronze loud-ticking clock on the enormous chimney- 
piece of carved marble. Then he rang the bell. The 
oddest little man-servant—a year or two older than 
his master, to judge by the puckers and lines in his- 
withcred, sharp-chinned face, lightly buttoned up in 
a pantiy suit of Oxford grey—came presently into the 
room in answer to ilie ring. 

“Juniper,” said Mr. Marsh, in .a tone of assumed in¬ 
difference, “ I shall not sleep here to-night. I am 
going out of town; and I want you to pack my port¬ 
manteau, since 1 have just time to catch the 1.40 
express.” 

“ I say, Mr. Ephraim, you’re a-going it—no offence,, 
sir, but you be,” returned the servitor. “ I'oosday and 
Wednesday, sir, you was at Thames Dition, at the 
gudgeoning. Now 'tis Friday, and off you go again ; 
barbel, I suppose, and Hampton Wick. All play and 
no work, Mr. Efihraim, meant a ragged shirt in my 
time, anyhow! ” 

“ Rubbish, Juniper! ” retorted Mr. Mai'sh. “ Crump, 
Marsh, and Caxton wouldn’t break, 1 tell you, if 1 did 
take a second holid.iy in the week. But this is an 
errand of business.” 

“Verylikely, sir,’’ responded Juniper; “but your 
good father, my old in.istcr, used to say, sir, ‘House 
runs mad where peo[)1e gad,’ and what was true then 
is true now, I suppose,” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, you croaker, and help me to 
gel ready!" answered his employer, half roughly ; and 
then added, as he passed into his bed-room, “ Tell 
your wife I shan’t dine at home.” 

“ I'll tell Sarah Matilda, sir,” ruefully replied the 
scia'ing-inan ; nor had Mr. Marsh proceeded far with 
the packing of his portmanteau before there ctime a 
discreet tap-lapping of hard knuckles at his bed-room 
door, and in answer to his “ Come in,” a very tall, 
middle-aged woman, of bony figure and austere 
countenance, stalked in as stiffly as the Ghost in 
Hamlet. “ Sorry, sir, 1 am sure, ’ said this apparition, 
“to hear you are leaving your home again at such 
short notice. It’s not ilial I forget my place. And I 
do hope that no shortcomings of respect or of attention 
on part of self, or p;irt of Samuel, have rendered you so- 
discomfortable as to make you fly to other scenes.” 

“Not at all, not at all, Mrs. Junii>er!” exclaimed 
Mr. Marsh, as he hurriedly stowed away shirts and 
razors, dress boots and black suit together, and began 
to tug at the well-woi n straps. “ 1 am called dowtr 
to Yorkshire on business, that is all, and have not a 
moment to lose. So, Juniper, the hat-box, and now 
call a cab - a hansom, of course.” 

“You know best, sir," sorrowfully, but reproach¬ 
fully, responded the housekeeper. “ Cod’s head and 
shoulders, the oyster sauce and lamb chops, so much 
thrown away, aren’t they ? ” 

“ Eat them, pray, cat them, Mrs. Juniper—that is, 
if you and Juniper like fish and kmb,” replied 
the master; and in a minute more he was in his cab^ 
bound for the terminus. 

■HI) ON (.HM-TKR THE TWEHTY-FOURTH. 
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TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS. 


liV A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


MY IMPATIENT PATIENT. 


BOUT the same, 1 think,” liis daughter 
ID^ said, in ansrt-er to a query of mine re- 
garding my patient’s condition. “ My 
father is much about the same —no 
better, and I don’t think any worse. 
He wanted to get up, but ) wouldn’t 
let him stir till you saw him.” 

" Quite right, my dear ; and I assure you he is doing 
very well indeed under your care. All he wants is to 
have a little patience.” 

“Ah, sir!” said my nursie, shaking her solemn 
little head very significantly. Then 1 went on to my 
patient’s chamber. 

My patient, it may be as well to mention here, was, 
and is, a friend of mine. If he had not been so I 
should have got tired of his case very soon, and 
handed it over to some one else. Mr. Boyd—we will 
suppose that his name—is well and strong now. He 
will read this p.iper with interest, I know, and when 
he has finished, he will hand it back to me with a 
smile, and say, “1 really wond-. you undd have been 
botlicrcd with me. doctor.” 

1 walked into Mr. Boyd’s room briskly and cheer¬ 
fully : briskly, becatise I wi.^hed him to understand 
that I hadn’t a whole day .o spend talking about his 
case ; cheerfully, because I wmied him to see I didn’t 
lake the gloomy view of his .lihnents that he himself 
did. 

“What ailed him?” did you .ask. Why, a very 
irritable form of dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the digestive canal. He had apiictitc—sometimes 
almost a ravenous one—for his meals, but no sooner 
had he finished than he felt anylliing but comfortable 
—“ felt sorry,” he often said, “ that he had eaten at all.’’ 
Sometimes there was sickness about an hour .after 
eating, but this only gave relief. When there was no 
sickness, great acidity was proeluced an acidity that 
the swallowing of antacids only tended to increase, 
though tliey might give temporary relief. 

Solid food was far Ix'tter borne than semi-fluid, bread 
than puddings, and—somcwh.il strange .is il may 
appear—a mutton chop was more easily digested than 
white fish of any kind. Cheese, again, could be eaten, 
and that too with relish, and really seemed to do 
good; and even, while suffering from acidity, an 
orange could be eaten, or at all events sucked. So 
you see tlie case was not without some little pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Bottled limc-juicc my patient could have taken. I 
did not permit him to do so, however, without first 
testing it, well knowing that a deal of this shop- 
bought Juice of the lime is fortified by the very vilest 
of raw-grain whiskey — a fact which cannot be too 
widely known. I had reasons of my own why Mr. B. 
should not take alcoholic stimulants. 

But his troubles did not end with dyspepsia. He 
had some months before received fracture and dis¬ 


location of the right ankle-joint. As Mr. Boyd carh 
walk to-day as well as 1 can, 1 gi\'e myself credit for 
having done my best for him. 

“Come along, doctor,’’ he said, as I entered the 
room. “ I was beginning to think jou were never 
going to appear.” 

1 looked at my watch, and glanced at the clock. 

“True, true,” he continued, “you arc only ten 
minutes behind your usual time. But that seems long 
to a fellow nailed down on his back in bai." 

“You're not nailed down yet,” 1 replied, smiting; 
“ and if I can help it wc won’t have any nailing down 
in this case. Show me the leg. 

“ Why, it is harder, firmer, and less swollen. It will 
be all right soon.” 

“ Now, doctor, don’t tell me that Rome wasn’t built 
in a day. 1 know you meant to. Bother the building 
of Rome! 1 hale to hear of it.” 

1 put my hand on his forehead. U was hot. “ You 
haven’t slept over-well?” 

“ Over-well, doctor. That is a mild way of putting 
it. I haven’t slept at all." 

“Why? How is that?” 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you. I hate to see a great 
tall man towering alongside my bed.” 

“Weil, now?’’ 1 said, drawing a chair close to 
him. 

“ Well, then,” he went on, “ to begin with : there 
was my everlasting ankle giving a twinge now and a 
twinge again, just when 1 might have gone off. Kven 
when not aching, it behaved in a preposleious and 
most annoying way. Sometimes it was too cold, and 
I had to sit up to sec if it was covered. The next 
minute it would be too hut, and 1 would have to sit up 
again to uncover it” 

“Well?” 

“Then there were the effects of that miistaid-lcaf 
you would clap on my stomach yesterday niornmg.” 

“ Welt, was that all ? ” 

“All? 1 should think il was enough. But, to cap 
all, there was the cow.” 

“ (Hi! was the cow at it again ? ” 

“Yes, at it all night long: ‘low, low,’ and'iiuxin, 
moan,’ enough to drive a fellow mad ; and when she 
fell asleep—for I suppose she did fall asleep—it was 
fully three o’clock, and then the cocks commenced. 1 
wish somebody would shoot that cow and do away 
with those cocks.” 

“1 fear nobody will,” 1 said; “and if they did 
there would be something else: the pillows would be 
all awry, or something would tickle your nose, or 
the ticking clock would lake to talking. No; it is 
here, my good friend—here in your brow, here in 
your frontal lobes—that the mischief lies.” 

“ Couldn’t you give me some more of those chlorat 
draughts? They sent me off.” 

“ I will not, I assure you. Wlien you were suffering 
excruciating pain 1 gave you a little chloral; but th& 
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sleep it produces has no refreshment in it. There is 
no more dangerous drug in all the Pharmacopceia.” 

" Bromide of potassium, then, doctor; that is 
harmless. Don’t you think it is?” 

“ Harmless ? No! A chemist’s assistant might tell 
you so. It is a useful drug in many cases; but its 
continued use never fails to produce irritation of the 
brain, caused by some degree of congestion. But I’m 
not going to talk physiology to you.” 

** You’d better not.” 

“Your daughter is most attentive.” 

“ Little Ada is very’ well in her way.” 

“ Well, all you want is a little patience.” 

“ Doctor, don’t! ” 

“ Don’t what ? ” 

“Don’t set harping on that patience string again. 
A man can't m-anufacturc patience to will, and he has 
no earthly business to act it.” 

“Nonsense, my friend! You’ve got a tongue, I 
know, and you have teeth.” 

“Good ones, doctor; and I wish 1 could use them 
with more satisfaction to my poor digestion.” 

“ Well, if 1 were you, 1 would make my teeth bite 
through my tongue before I should utter a cross, 
peevish, or impatient word to those who were doing 
everything they could to please me.” 

My patient was silent. 

“How many thousands—ay, millions—arc far worse 
bfif than you : in greater pain and suffering, with few, 
if any, comforts, and maybe no one to care for or tend 
them! Will you promise me to think of that ? Re¬ 
member, you have a great deal to be grateful for.” 

“I know, I know,” he said, rolling his head from 
side to side on the pillow. “I’m a peevish old fellow. 
I don’t desen-e to live.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do, and I’m going to make you well; 
only, I repeat, have patience.” 

“ It is a hard thing to cultivate, doctor.” 

“ I grant you it is, and especially for a busy 
commercial man like yourself, whose whole life has 
been one of ceaseless activity. But I assure you, 
friend, that patience in illness is worth cultivating. 
The healing powers of patience are wonderful It is 
nearly as good as sleep to the brain; while, on the 
other hand, impatience acts as a brain irritant: it 
sends the blood dancing away up to the head, there to 
produce congestion, to use or eat up nervous power, 
and in that way retard recovery. I repeat that you 
and every one else who happens to be sick or ill—and 
none of us are exempt from occasional sicknesses— 
ought to endeavour to cultivate patience, for patience 
is the parent of hope ; and if a sick ptfrson is without 
hope, why, he has a poorer chance—to put the matter 
mildly—of recovery than he would have with it.” 


“But do >ou know, doctor, that I hardly believe in 
the power of mind over matter?” 

“ Then you haven’t lived. There is a greater power 
than matter in this world; call it Will, if you like. Man 
possesses it in a higher degree than any other animal; 
and Will simply laughs at the one-sided dark and 
dismal dogmas of the mere materialist. Now, my 
friend, I’ll give you an example of the power of mind 
over matter.’’ 

Here I opened the window wide ; then I seized a 
box of pills which my (juick eye liad caught sight of 
behind a vase on the mantelpiece, and before my im¬ 
patient patient could say a word, 1 had emptied them 
into my band and Hung them out of the window, and 
tlic box followed. 

“ Doctor I ” he cried ; ‘‘ doctor, what are you doing ? 
Those arc Bamperfool’s patent pills; cost no end of 
money. They cure everj'Uiing.” 

“ Ha ! ha! ha ! ’* I really couldn’t help laughing. 
“ Cure everything, do they ? They can be used for 
dianictrically opposite ailments? My dear sir, do 
beware of what you swallow. But now,” I added, 
taking up my hat, “ are you going to trust your case 
with me, or with Famperfool?” 

“Oh ! you, most ccrwinly.” 

1 sat down again. “ I’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do with you,” 1 said. “ In a couple of weeks’ lime, if 
you are able to bear the journey, I’m going to send 
you abroad. You can take my medicines just the 
same, you know.” 

“I’m so glad,” he answered. “This climate is 
killing me, with its slate-grey skies and sunless days.” 

Mr. Boyd got better rapidly now. 1 le had hope and 
something to think about. J postponed his going for 
one other week, well knowing that the anticipation of 
pleasure is often far more beneficial than the reality. 

It was so in my friend’s case. My patient was back 
again in six weeks. 

“ Why, it is new life to me coming back,” he said, 
“to dear old England. Oh ! the vUc soups 1 had to 
swallow, doctor, and the viler ‘made dishes’! What 
they were made of 1 shudder to think. But I’m not 
going to try any more foreign travel until—my stomich 
can bear it.” 

1 laughed. It was evident he had learned patience 
in his slight experience of foreign travel He told me 
he would just let things take their course now, and 
would do all I told him. 

This was certainly going the right way to work. 
Mr. Boyd was strong and well in three months’ time. 

Ah! reader mine, there is a wonderful healing 
power in patience ; and when one is ill, to be patient 
is not only to benefit oneself materially, but to per* 
form a duty to those around him. 



AN UNFASHIONABLE DAY AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

IIV THE AUTHOR OF “WHO IS SYLVIA?” Kl'C. 


--t. ‘‘(^HAI.L we run down 

. to the sea for a 

couple of hours?” 
asks our host at the 
luncheon • table of a 
coimity rectory, and an 
instant chorus of as¬ 
sent greets the pro¬ 
posal. 

The day is one of 
- ' ' the first of early sum¬ 

mer. The warmth, de¬ 
licious though it be, makes every one feel la^y. A 
taste of salt air, plus a rural drive, minus a band, a 



pier, a promenade, and ail the fashionable terrors of a 
recognised bathing-place, will be the very acme of 
enjoyment, the mere notion of which puts ever)’ one in 
high spirits. 

So bells are rung; orders given; the wagonette 
comes round for the elders; the pony-carriage takes 
four young folks; a neighbour’s Norfolk cart is bor¬ 
rowed for the boys, and off we go. 

We arc in a county understood far and near to lie 
one of the least attractive in England. We arc often 
twitted with being uninteresting, muddy, aguish, and 
ugly. But as our rapid drive takes us along—now 
winding country roads sheltered by fcathery-boughed 
elms, now lanes whose hedges are redolent of sweet- 
briar, most excellently lovely with wild roses; now 
past plantattons whither scuttle coveys of baby par- 
tridps at our approach ; now with a splash through 
a wide shallow ford, whose margins are fringed with 


forget-me-nots ; now tip a long, long hill, iht hill of the 
district; then through wide pastures, whose short fine 
grass is cropped by scores of sheep ; over a causeway 
that parts the mainland from the islet wc aim at; by 
a network of creeks fast filling with the incoming tide; 
by acres of flower-farms on our other hand, where 
stocks and gillyflowers freight every breeze that blows 
—then do wc declare this corner of the world unkindly 
slandered, and by the time we reach the shore, and 
sight the wide, silvery waters, pronounce ourselves 
champion of the whole scene’s peaceable beauties /or 
evermore. 

For us who arc not young, nothing is pleasanter 
than, first, a stroll along the seaiveed line of the morn¬ 
ing tide, then a Scotch rug on the shore, a barricade of 
carriage cushions at our back, and to be left guardian 
of the boys’ shoes and stockings, while they go out 
across the sandy flat to meet the rising flood. 

Here it comes, nifiled and rippling under .a south¬ 
west wind !—smiling in myriads of diamond-tipi>cd 
sparkles, whispering its salutation from afar in dreamy 
murmurs; hush—sh—shing us half to sleep as pre¬ 
sently its long wavelets break almost at our feet. 

But our drowsy enjoyment is Aery soon dispelled. 
Shrieks of friglu and fun read) us from yonder wooden 
breakwater. There the \oung ones having perched 
themselves with naked toes dangling in the water, 
these extremities are seized upon by a tribe of vora- 
cious crabs, w’ho in their turn arc captured and brought 
triumphantly to us, to be stowed away in a basket 
This prize made safe, anay hie the lads again in 
quest of the “ pater,” whom they intend to badger 
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into letting them have a buthe among the jelly-fishes, 
-and we are left for another half-hour’s solitude. 

Now, if so disposed, we may jog up our antiquarian 
lore, recalling the days when this very spot was no in- 
;8ignificant stronghold, and the so-called “Saxon show” 
harboured, if one may judge by the remains continually 
•coming to light, many of tlie richest of Britain’s foreign 
protectors. 

Or we may look across the glittering expanse, past 
the little ivkite-sailed* smacks scudding up to their 
haven, and across thclxiy where our island lies, to that 
bng promontory yonder, and moralise upon the muta¬ 
bility of glories temporal, as we remember that there 
first vast Roman earthworks (and tradition adds a 
huge fortress), and next a noble priory, founded by a 
■Saxon saint, have not only crumbled away under the 
hand of time, but their every vestige now lies buried 
beneath the encroaching waters which still creep 
yearly forward upon the coast doomed to submer. 
.gence. 

But while we sit meditating thus, an unlooked-for 
■catastrophe occurs. We hear a queer little scratching 
sound at our side, and behold, there through a chink 
between basket and lid, our crabs arc all escaping !, In 
-a clumsy bustle of excitement, out come the whole haul 
•of semi-opaque crustaceans and (to our secret satis¬ 
faction) away they go to their native brine, we deter¬ 
mining to hazard- never a nip by detaining one of them. 
Their loss is vastly deplored by the boys wlio come 
irushing up after their dip: we meekly accept a 
•scolding and suggest consolation in the fact orilic tide 
■having turned and “ winkling ” being soon possible. 

To watch the bare-lc^cd youngsters, who li.ive 
turned to “winkling,” we seniors venture out upon a 
•slippery jetty of loose shingle, where greeny-grey 
■shrimps dart about in the salt-water pools, and 
■^whelks” stick to the wooden piles at either side. 
•Our hostess and her daughters join us here, bringing 
jugs of milk and tempting little hot cakes from the 
farm they have just visited, whereof the orchard, not 
yet blossomlcss, runs down close to the shore. 

Another d.iuglucr returns with the guest of the day, 
a young London barrister of archaeological tastes, to 
whom she has been exhibiting a splendid bit of tcssc- 
lated pavement, lately discovered by diggers of a drain 
across a turnip-field. Up come our other gentlemen, 
who h.ive been punting alxnit under convoy of a native 
fisherman, and who have made some wonderful 
bargains in lemon soles and s;ind-dabs, in the little 
straggling village that we have not visited. We all 
laugh at each other for having such scorched faces. 
With keen appetite we devour ouf food, and rather 
wish there was trvice as much again. We begin to 
notice how long the boys’ shadows .irc, on the shining 
sands. We rather unwillingly take forth our watches 
4tnd discover it is getting late, and we must be going 
home. Then ensues a great h.alloaing to the winkling 
iparty, wlio don't wish to be disturbed, and pretend not 


to hear us. A small amphibious boy, who has come tip 
with the master’s purchase of fish, volunteers to “go 
arter ’em,’’ which he accordingly does at great speed, 
wending his way among shallows and fiats like an eel 
in its natural habitat. 

Our juveniles hailed at last make a virtue of neces¬ 
sity, gather up their spoil of little black sea-snails, and 
race their messenger back towards us with more haste 
than discretion. Presently a disnul howl annou^cc■^ 
disaster, and lo, there is the most diminutive of the 
party up to his waist in one of the oozy pits of black 
mud which abound along that shore I The situatioi 
seems alarming. Before, however, any of us have time 
to be frightened, off start other fisher-boys—always on 
the look-out for this sort of calamity with unwary 
strangers—and in a twinkling Master Jack is extracted 
from his inky bath, not at all damaged, but smelling 
most horribly! Hurried off to a cottage nigh at hand, 
he is there vigorously tubbed by the friendly mistress, 
and very soon returned to us safe and sound, cutting a 
comical figure in the Sunday garments of the youngest 
of his rescuers. 

By the time this little episode is happily ended our 
vehicles are waiting. Wraps arc not to be despised, 
for as we drive off, we meet a brisk air blowing sea¬ 
ward, and casting liack a farewell look from the crest of 
the island, we sec a light fog hanging over the distant 
coast. Sorry to hid the sea good night, and yet weary 
enough to relish the thought of getting home, wc drive 
soberly along, less conversational than when we came, 
but enjoying to the full the sweet calm of the June 
evening. Overhead herons fly screaming from inland 
woods, to search after what the tide has left them for 
their supper. The sun goes down under a splendid 
canopy of gold and purple clouds. By the time we reach 
the top of our “ high hill,” the boundaries of the many 
parislies our host pointed out in the morning are no 
longer discernible. Only the grey church towers, or 
white winding rotids, gleam out here and there. Twi¬ 
light and weariness envelop us as wc reach our 
journey’s end. 

But those hours of quite unfettered enjoyment have 
been very pleasant. Doubly so we think them when a 
nondescript meal—dinner, tea, and supper all in one— 
has revived our spirits. 

As afterwards we sit alone in a dusky corner of the 
drawing-room, workers gathered round tlie lamp at the 
further end of the room, a very delicate tbuch waking 
harmony close by, wc feel inclined to wish ourself 
banished from city life, free to revel often in such 
hours as these have been. Wc arc disposed to ask our 
young London friend if he is not of our mind in this 
matter, but it appears he lias beguiled Miss Amy out 
to hear the nightingales. So we will not disturb them, 
but put oiir pleasures down in pen and ink, and let 
the young couple, if tliey will, devise a conclusion 
which shall filly crown 

“ Willi hapfiy memories • happy day." 



LUDWIG’S JEALOUSY. 

A COMPLETE STORV. 


N one of the many crowded streets of a 
town not far from Bonn, at the time 
when that fine old city was the capital 
of an electorate, and justly renowned 
for its artistic supremacy, there lived 
an old musical instrument mender. 

His shop-if the dingy little room 
with its one dim window, and low 
entrance, stocked with a motley collection of old in* 
struments in various stages of decrepitude, be worthy 
such a designation—lay almost under the shadow of 
the great church; and when the evening sun lit up 
the grand old pile, a faint reflection of glory found its 
way through the narrow doorway of the instrument 
mender’s abode, and threw a dim halo, like tlie light 
of departed days, round his odd stock. 

There was something strangely pathetic in the sight 
of these voiceless melodists hanging neglccterl from 
the dingy walls, with loose strings straggling, like the 
spare grey locks of old .age, roiind their sluiltcrcd 
flames ; and wailing in patient yet speechless anxiety 
for the touch of ait whu h—so whispered hojie—was to 
set them up anew, and restore them again to the world 
for another period of triumph. I’oor Iroken-windcd 
“cellos” and thin-voiccci violins! strange types of worn- 
out humanity, waiting, like so many human patients, 
with Ircmolmg frames ’and lengthened features, and 
wrinkles intensified by anxiety, for the word of c<in- 
demnation or cncoiirageincnl fiom the phy'-ieian’s lips, 
that shall mark the verdict of life or death to each of 
them. 

'lltc musical instrument mender had two sons : one, 
Ludwig, the elder, a sharp intelligent lad, full of fire 
and ambition ; the other, l'clix,a shy dream) boy, with 
strangely lustrous full d.»rk eyes, seldom speaking, and 
never joining in the sports and games prcrpcr to child¬ 
hood. 

Both helped the father in his work ; for the old man 
was a sort of celebrity in hi.s way, famed for his dex¬ 
terity in mending a broken bridge, or repairing the 
ravages of time by a new coat of varnish, and it was 
his intention to bring both boys ii|) in the same iraile. 
But while Ludwig, with his li^ng slender fingers, linn 
and quick m theii movcnicnt.s, soon IcanU to work as 
neatly as his father, little helix proved himself awk¬ 
ward and incapable. Vet, while Ludwig sauntered 
away, carelessly indifferent to the success of a piece 
of work which had not depended on him in any way, 
Kclix would' remain by his father’s side, watching in 
breathless anxiety the adjustment of a strew or the 
gluing of a back. 

Many a hopeless incurable condemned to the fire was 
saved by him, and secretly stored away in a closet 
under the roof, and here, safe from the scruiiny'of 
other eyes, he amused himself for hours drawing a 
feeble sognd or two from wheezy lungs that refused to 
respond to any touch less tender than his. 

His great delight, however, was to steal into the 


church during the hours for service. Here he spent 
long hours listening to the choir practising, and drink¬ 
ing in with never-wearying delight the deep sounds 
from the organ. The boy had a sweet voice that 
might have gained him a place in the choir had any 
one discovered the fart; but only the old violins under 
the roof knew that Felix could sing, and they were not 
likely, in the nature of things, to divulge tlie secret. 

One day, a very important personage came into the 
shop; no less an one than Johann Breun, Capell- 
meistcr to the late Elector, and of great repute both 
as a singer and as a violinist. 

He had brought his famous violin with him, in order 
to have some slight matter attended to. Ludwig in 
his father’s absence took the tusk in hand, and ac¬ 
quitted himself to the old master’s entire satisfaction. 

As he handed the instrument back to its owner with 
a respectful bow, the musician’s eyes fell on his long 
delicately-shaped hand. 

“Why, boy,” he cried, “thou hast the very fingers for 
this mstniment thyself I wouidst like to learn ? ” 

The boy coloured ; a flash of delight and expectation 
passed across his face. Musical entoluments in those 
days were the rc' erse of extravagant; yet the old 
master’s own assured position, his comfortable income, 
his prosperous condition, the solid respectability of his 
abode, were in themselves a sufficient guarantee of 
what might be done in the piofcsslon, under,the kindly 
wing of protection. 

“Ay, master,” he replied, “that would I, if I could 
hope to do as much by my violin as you have done.” 

'I'he musician took this as a compliment to his 
mastery over the instrument : it did not occur to him 
th.at it might be merely a tribute to Ids easy condition. 

He seized the boy’s hand, and felt the flexible joints. 

“ Why, my boy,” he cried excitedly, “if thou hast 
but the soul of music within thee, thou mayst do more. 
Come, 1 will teach thee ; and perhaps, who knows! 
thou mayst one day find thyself Capell-meisler in thy 
turn.” 

Ludwig gasped fur breath. Capcll-mcistcr; the 
protKge of an Elector; pensioner of a prince; the 
frequenter of Courts ; the friend of high-born dames ! 
All this instead of one mean shop, and the poor share 
of a paltry trade 1 

C.^nst work ? ” inquired the master. 

There was no need for reply. No labour is too great 
for genius or ambition. Ludwig possessed the very 
soul of ambition. The master saw its gleam in his 
eye— but he took it for the light of genius. 

Come to me to-morrow,” said he in parting ; “ I 
will teach thee.” 

0 happy Ludwig ! And Felix, standing unnoticed 
by, felt a great hot tear roll heavily down his cheek. 

And so Ludwig set himself delilwiately to become a 
musician. The task was a liardcr one than he had 
imagined, and it needed all the allurements of future 
triiimpli to keep him at it. All day long he toiled, up 
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and-down, up and down the weary strings, hating the 
work but loving, the end in view. Sometimes he grew 
disgusted. Often, after a stormy lesson, in which the 
fiery old musician, angrily contemptuous at the boy’s 
failure to understand his exercise in counter-point, or 
perhaps dimly conscious of his pupil's lack of soul, 
would in his passion almost resort to blows, Ludwig 
would come home, throw down his inslnnncnt.tcar bis 
hair, and vow that never again would he take a lesson. 
But these fits were short: on good days—days when 
the maestro was satisfied with hi.s pupil—Ludwig 
would get him to talk about bis old Court days ; the 
receptions he attended, the great people who flattered 
him, and paid him deference (for rlic musician had his 
touch of vanity like the rest of the world), and these 
reminiscences fired Ludwig’s heart anew. Courage 
and industry, and ail these things \i'ould be his tim ! 
When at night ho lay down to sleep, he saw himself, in 
his dreams, the centre of a grand assembly, fair 
maidens and high-born dames smiled graciously on 
kim^ Ludwig, the son of the instrument mender, 
Ludwig the great musician ; they bent their heads in 
rapt attention, while through the air floated the magic 
sounds of music made by his hand. 

One night the dream was so vivid, the sounds so 
distinct, that they roused him from his slumber, and 
he awoke cold and trembling. Surely he was dream¬ 
ing yet; for the tender strains still lingered on the 
night air, and touched with a distant trembling vibra¬ 
tion his listening ear. lie started up, and peered 
through the darkness of the room, almost fancying 
that in a moment more the often-pictured scene of 
the Electoral Court would open before his eyes. No¬ 
thing to be seen; yet still hi the distance, amid the 
darkness, those faint vibrations floating mysteriously 
through the room. 

A thrill, almost of fear, passed through the listener’s 
heart. Hastily he rose, and made his way to the door. 
The strains grew louder; they seemed to proceed from 
the little cupboard in the roof where reposed the worn- 
out treasures of the tender-hearted Felix. 

Ludwig half murmured a prayer. Was it the music 
of the spheres he heard at that solemn hour of the 
night? Instinctively he held his breath and listened. 
The instrument—it was a violin, there was no mistak¬ 
ing it—seemed, to his excited miud, to wail and moan 
as though some spirit-hand, troubled and restless, 
strayed over the strings. Ludwig listened half fasci¬ 
nated for a time ; then he crept back to his chamber, 
and groped his way to his brother’s bed-side ; for the 
two boys shared the one room. 

“ Felix,” he whispered. 

The child did not answer. 

*• Felix,” be repeated, “ wake up; 1 want you to 
listen to the music.” He knew that this, if anything, 
would roiise-the boy. 

Yet still no answer. 

He stretched out his hand in the darkness. There 
was no one there; the bed was deserted ! 

The whole truth burst on him with a flash. U was 
Felix—Felix who was playing up there in the dark¬ 
ness—Felix who was meanly stealing his art from him. 


He threw himself on the bed and writhed in agony 
of spirit. The bitterest, cruellest jealousy took posses¬ 
sion of his heart. To share his glory with Felix was 
to forfeit it altogether. j 

Just as the first cock-crow announced the birth of 
another morn, the child crept cautiously back to his 
bed, never doubting that Ludwig still slumbered. 

Night after night the same thing occurred. Ludwig 
grew almost to hate the dreamy child who seemed to be 
stepping between him and his ambition. He dreaded 
lest the maestro should discover his brother’s superior 
talent; and never lost an opportunity of railing at the 
boy, sneering at his incapacity, scoffing at his stupidity. 

The father saw that all was not well between the 
two boys. He grew anxious about the younger lad. 
He remembered that death must call one day, and 
that he must obey ; he trembled for the Utile P'eiix, 
left at the mercy of the clever elder boy. 

Ho pondered over the matter for some time in 
silence ; then he spoke. 

‘‘Felix, wouldst like to go and visit thy aunt in 
Dresden?” 

The boy looked up, radiant. What possibilities did 
such a journey not suggest ? 

One morning, they packed the bag that contained all 
his worldly possessions, and tucking his one treasure, 
an old violin, under his arm, the boy i>ade farewell to 
his old home, and started oflf on his journey into the 
great world beyond. 

# * « * * 

Ycar.s went by : Felix was still away. Occasion¬ 
ally a letter, written in a bright hopeful spirit and 
full of undefined expectation, came to the old home. 
Occasionally, too, there came letters from the good 
aunt with whom I-'elix lived; but she was cleverer 
with her needle than with her pen, and it was diffi¬ 
cult sometimes to make out her strange flourishes. 
That she loved the boy was clear, for her letters 
were one long song of praise in his honour. She 
hinted at mysterious patrons who had befriended the 
boy, and who took a strange interest in his welfare. 
Then, by-and-by, there came whispers of a fair young 
fraiilein with golden hair and eyes of heavenliest blue, 
far tibove Felix in social position, said the good aunt, 
but, with all her virtues, only his equal in all that 
was great and noble in human nature. She was the 
daughter of his patron, himself an ancient burgo- 
mcister, and was to be the cnnvning prize of the young 
man’s cflorls, if, and only if, said the father, he should 
prove successful in the canter he liad mapped out for 
himself. 

To all this Ludwig listened with complete indiffer¬ 
ence. He was so hard at work now perfecting his 
musical studies, that Felix, out of sight a^d out of 
hearing, no longer troubled his jealous soul.' 

His skill as a violinist was very great. In the 
mechanical part of his art it was simply marvellous; 
and although the old Capell-meistcr had long dis¬ 
covered that his pupil was soulless, so far as music 
was concerned, still he was proud of him and hoped 
great things for him. 

The Elector had announced his inteation of holding 
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a series of chamber concerts, to consist of string music 
exclusively, and it was an open secret that at the close 
of the performances the most successful violinist would 
be offered an important post in the Court orchestra. 

9 


in order that none should say his pupil had made 
his under the open protection of a friend 

It was night when Ludwig reached his destination ; 
and he made his way straight to the lodging tliat 
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Ludwig had received through his old friend the Capoll- 
mcistcr an invitation to attend, and already he felt 
that the moment so longed and sought for had ar¬ 
rived. He felt conhdent of, success—this is easy to 
understand, for diffidence belongs to genius—and he 
smilingly pictured to himself bis triumph. 

Yet it was with some excitement of feeling, and some 
shiall trepidauon at heart, that he finally’ set out for 
lionn, whither the Capell-meisier had preceded him, 
464 


h.id been set aside for him during his slay in the 
capital. 

On the morrow—soon aftc noun-- he was sitting 
idly in his clumber, when a sli.mge thing befell 
him. He fell into a light doze, and somehow in his 
slumber he seemed to be borne back, on the wings of 
time, to the days of his ihildhuml. He .mU Felix 
were boys again. They botli stood in the midst of 
an assembly of courtly personages, each had a violin 
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in his hand, and boih werS playing. How fasi Felix 
played! They were racing, he trying to outstrip liis 
brother in the race. The ladies looked on, but their 
encouraging glances were all bent on the younger 
brother ; they had all of them golden hair and blue 
eyes. How reproaclifully the eyes seemed to look on 
him ! He struggled in his sleep to escape them, and 
awoke-awoke, as he had done once long ago, to find 
the vision a creation of his imagination, but the sound 
that had formed part of his dream a reality. He 
opened the door of liis room, just as he had done 
on that former occasion, and listened, Tlie music 
grew louder ; again the strains reached him from 
above. First a long .steady note, like a sigh in¬ 
definitely prolonged-he h.id learnt the same trick 
himself with infinite dilTicuIty- and then a burst of 
sweetness, of pathos, and of passion, the like of which 
had never come from his hand. 

For the first time in In-, life he became conscious 
of his own deficiencies. Marvelling at the superior 
power of the invisible performer, he stumbled to the 
door, and made his way into the open air, to escape 
if possible the sounds themselves and the gloomy 
forebodings they awakened within him. 

When he returned, the house was silent. Some 
irresistible power seized him, and he stole up the stairs 
and towards the room from whence the music had 
come. The door was open, the room vacated, but he 
could discern, in the dim light of the winter after- 
noon, an open case on the table, and a violin witlim. 
Like a thief he drew near, .and looked at it. He 
bent down : the label, “Slradivarius,” was a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the instrument even had he 
not heard it. There was another inscription besides. 
He raised the violin in his hand to look at it nearer: 
it was his brother’s name, Felix. The iingovcmcd 
passions of a whole life-time seemed to be let loose 
in his soul. He took the violin, and with his trem¬ 
bling hands tore out the stiings, and flinging the 
instrument from him on the floor, he crunched it, like a 
broken toy, beneath Ins heel. There he left it, and in 
‘a few moments more he was in his own room again. 
He dressed, he scarce knew how, in the Court garments 
that had been so carefully prepared for the occasion— 
the embroidered waistcoat, the silken hose, the buckled 
shoes that he w.ns donning for the first time in his life 
—and, like a man in a hideous nightm.ire, he made his 
way to the carriage th.it was waiting to convey him to 
the Palace. In a few moments more he found himself 
standing—still as in a dieim — iipon the smooth par¬ 
quet of the conccrt-riHim The lights dazzled him by 
their brilliancy. The splendid loilcilcs, rustling fans, 
the murmur of voices, the glancing oP bright eyes, 
the perfume that fillc<l the air liewiklcrcd him. 

The performance began. He pl.iyed as he had 
never played before. Never was e.xecution so bril¬ 


liant—so faultless. .Some unseen power seemed to 
drive his bow. Tlie effect was weird and startling. 
He might have been the ancient mariner telling his 
gruesome talc, and his audience the wedding-guests 
'• who could not choose but hear." 

The keener critics, accustomed to form a calm judg¬ 
ment in the midst of siariliiig effects, professed to detect 
a flaw in the pitch, as though the musician’s car were 
not as sensitive as it might be, and a certain harshness 
of tone, tliat seemed to rob the instrument of the 
human tone in its voice ; but the whole performance 
was so rapid, so gorgeous, that the general audience 
could only sit still and listen as in a fevcrerl trance. 

A brilliant passage brought the piece to an abrupt 
conclusion—almost with a crash as though some 
creature’s heart-strings had been torn asunder. The 
triumph was immediate and complete. A burst of 
tremendous applause greeted the young musician. 
The moment ambition had craved was come at last. 
He bowed repeatedly, and then turned away. He fell 
the maestro’s hand on his arm, and heard his proud- 
voice in his car—“ My son, you have succeeded.” 

Ludwig tottered to a pillar, and stood there for a 
moment, speechless. 

“ You are ill, my pupil,” s.aid the old Capell-mcistcr 
in evident consternation. “Come, we will go. 'I'o- 
morrow you will see the Klector.” 

They made their way together tlwough the deserted 
streets. 

“ To-morrow,” said the old Capcll-mcister brightly, 
“To-morrow brings the introduction to the Elector.” 

Ludwig entered his room. On the table lay a note 
bearing his name, and in liis brother’s writing:— 

" liiioi'Hi'R,—I wrii« this now at ilic nioiRcm of my depaiiiirc from 
thl>. town, whkh only a few houiN since 1 eiilerrd willi a dilTercnt 
piirjiose ill view. Ity aei'iilciit 1 have jus) learnt of yoiii arrival, aii4 
Inive hcaril <if the rrr.iiid which hus broii^lll you hillicr. Will ii .siir- 
prive you lo learn that llie k-inK hope that giiidcJ joiir foulslejiN h.iv 
ako been niy !o.iJ<toni’ f Will it Nurprive you lo Icaru iliai I ah.0 um 
a mtivirian Mnigglinc InwuriU fainc f 

'' Yini yourself, brother, were my e.-irliesl maater. From you did I first 
aiscover iny paisiOO for music. We c an never, then, be rivals ; beaWe*, 
the- sacred bonds of iilnsl anil iifrectiiin ]>rc<.luile such a possibility. My 
Euccess (<>-iii)jhi was lu have biougiit me a wife, hut it would alkU have 
lost me a brother —Thine, *' Futix." 

Then, added hastily in a postscript, as though his 
generous heart had reproached him, in the face of his 
own bitter disappointment, wUh giving a scant and 
grudging measure of affection, were these words :— 

During your nhsence front the house to-day, I ventured lo atral 
into your room to try your violin. It Is good, but not, I think, e(|iial to 
mine, wliicli is (he gift of a gencrout patrou. I leave it behind in ihe 
hope that you will make use of it on this occasion, (iod be with thee, 
and every success crown ihy efforts." 

When the old Capcll-ineister called for his protfigf 
the next morning, in order lo bring about the coveted 
introduction lo the Elector, Ludwig had left the- 
town, leaving no message behind him. 


H. H. R. 
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HOW ENGLAND STRIKES A COLONIST. 


nv THE HON. PHII.JP CilRTERET HILL, LATE PREMIER OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTfA- 



up from his 
curliest youth to re¬ 
verence und uclmirc 
the parent country 
as the home of all 
that is good and 
great, as the foun¬ 
tain from which all 
the liberty and con- 
stitutioiul govern¬ 
ment now existing 
in the world have 
flowed—as, in short, 
the Empire distin¬ 
guished above ull 
others in the annals 
of the human race 


in war, in science, in laws, in religion—the feelings 
of one born and educated in a distant part of the 
Empire, who for the first time sets his foot on the 
shores of England, can be but faintly understood by an 
Englishman. From the days when he hears in the 
nursery the fabled exploits of Jack the tiiaiU-killer on 
English soil, down to the hour when he studies with 
delight the real struggles of Englishmen for civil and 
religious liberty, and the successful issue of their clTorts, 
in the pages of England's historians, ever)’ lesson of 
his childhood, youth, and manhood has been one of 
England’s glory. 

The surface of England is covered with mnierial 
monuments of her wonderful history, which, in the 
nature of things, c.ii) have no parallel in a new countr)-; 
and these must ever possess an irresistible allraciion 
to a colonist. There is but one Westminster Abbey 
in the world ; there is no such regal dwelling in any 
land as Windsor Castle. Hut with all the attractions 


arising from their beauty and histoiical associations, it 
is not to material monuments that the eves of the 


visitor from the colonies are turned with deepest 
interest. The working of that Constitution which, itself 
the growth of many ages, has been the fountain from 
which every other land has drawn whatever of con¬ 
stitutional liberty it may possess, the condition of the 
people living under it, the administration of the law, 
the guarantees for the civd and rcligioms liberties of the 
people, the basis of the commercial supremacy of the 
nation, the causes which have led the inhabitants of a 
narrow island, handicapped with a climate more suited 
to the development of frogs than of human beings, to 
such an unparalleled prc-emincnce among the nations 
of the world, these and many other kindred questions 
constitute to the mind of a reflecting man the chief 
subjects for study. Nor are the lighter aspects of 
English life devoid of deep interest to an observer from 
the New World. 1 cannot, of course, pretend to cover 
the vast field embraced in this catalogue; 1 can only 
touch upon a few of those features which strike one 
from my point of view most forcibly. 


It is said that nine persons out of every ten, when 
they meet a friend, open the conwis.iiion by .some 
remarks on the subject of the wv.atlicr. This is not 
only true but natural. Whom docs not the climate 
and the state of the weather concern ? It atfects the 
pleasure of monarchs, it is everything to the beggar ; 

I cannot therefore escape the univeisal law; 1 must 
speak of the weather. And let me frankly say that 
I cannot like the English climate; the eternal rain 
disconcerts me. The English winter presses hard 
on all alike ; it presses on the rich, for they do not 
know how to make their houses comfortable as we do 
in Canada with hot air or steam or hall stoves, to the 
absence of which, in my judgment, is to be largely 
attributed the prevalence of consumption in the Hritish 
Islands ; it is harder still on the poor, for they cannot 
guard against the cold damp atmosphere of their 
dwellings if they would. A bright clear sky, with the 
snow crisp and dry as we have it in Canada, and this 
for weeks continuously, even although the temperature 
is much below that of an English winter, is infinitely 
preferable to dark gloomy skies and an unceasing 
downfall of rain. 

How under such depressing skies the Anglo-Saxon 
energy of character has survived, and led Englishmen 
into every land, from tlic Tropics to the Poles, and 
covered the face of the earth with busy and flourishing 
commumiies, is still to me one of those mysteries of 
which the solution lies deep below the surface. Any 
other race of men would have become as weak and 
colourless as the washed-out tints which testhetically- 
disposed young men and women now profess to 
admire, .nnd would never have strayed beyond the 
borders of the British Isles. 

The wealth of the wealthy and the exceeding poverty 
of the poor always strike a colonist very forcibly. 
There are rich people and poor people on the other 
bide of the Atlantic, but they are not divided by so- 
wide a gulf as in England. In every community, and 
especially in large cities, poverty will exist as long as 
drunkenness and vice and ignorance prevail; but, unless 
I am deceived, the wretched condition of the poor m 
England is not always due to their own vice or im¬ 
providence. The country is over-populated; the de¬ 
mand for labour, especially fur unskilled Labour, is not 
equal to the supply. A poor man, even when he can 
find employment, has to toil very hard for a very small 
remuneration. Uf the comforts which the same 
amount of toil would procure him in one of the colonies 
he knows little ; of anything approaching to luxury he 
knows nothing, unless in his dreams. 

Doubtless the reason for this abject poverty is often 
to be traced, as the advocates of temperance assure us, 
to the drinking habits of the people ; but we must not 
lay the whole blame on intemperance. The highly 
artificial state of society and the excess of population 
form important elements of the question. 

Nor is the misery of the poor due to any active 
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mjustice or oppression dn the part of the rich; the 
wrong-doing is rather negative in its character, "he 
victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta were not 
bayoneted nor strangled ; they simply trampled each 
other to death in their frantic struggles to get access 
to the one small opening which supplied air. And the 
poor in England, in their overcrowded dwellings, arc 
doing the same thing ; the place is loo strait for them, 
and up to the present time the British Nabob has 
been fast asleep, and the sentinels have been afraid to 
disturb his slumbers, and (o tell liim that his poor 
were crushing each other in the dust in their struggle 
for life. There arc indications on all sides that the 
bitter cry which has now come up from the outcasts of 
London and Liverpool, and other great cities, has 
aroused the nation to a sense of its responsibilities, 
and that the door of relief m.iy yet be opened in time 
to many who are now shut up to a life of uinitterablc 
wretchedness. 

Communists, I know, and many who would be 
shocked to be classed with communists, have a remedy 
for all this inequality, which has, at least, an elegant 
simplicity to recommend it. Take the land, they say, 
from the present owners, and divide it c(|u.ally among 
the whole people. The unemployed classes in London, 
it appears from ihc proceedings of a recent meeting, 
as reported in the daily papers, arc opposed to Slate- 
aided emignation as a remedy for their distress and 
think that the landlords should be ‘‘emigrated,” and 
they colonised at home. Hut if the l.ind were equally 
distributed to-morrow, it could no more support the 
present population of England than if each indivi¬ 
dual had a convey.ancc m fee simple of an acre of 
sand in the Desert of Sahara. 

There are. no doubt, many persons by no means of 
the criminal class in this country, of whom it might 
be truly said, if they emigrated, that they had left their 
country for their country’s good. I refer to that class 
who are either too proud or too lazy to work, and 
who, if they cannot obtain some Government appoint¬ 
ment, and live at the expense of the tax-payers of the 
country, arc content to live on their friends. 

It does not reipiire a long residence in the country 
to see that this class is a large one ; nor, as it seems to 
me, is it very difficult to account for it.s numbers. 
There arc snobs and snobliery in abuiulance, both in 
the United St.itcs and in Canada, but I hope I m.aybc 
pardoned for saying that the peculiar .and artificial 
conditions of life in Lngland are more favourable to 
their growth than m newer countries. I would not 
venture to use the langii.ige of scorn and contempt 
which fills the Jiagcs of Thackeray’s “ Book of Snobs,” 
but the slavish bondage to “ Society." avbich reigns 
with an iron rule in England, cannot fail to strike the 
mind of a colonist very foicibly. It not unfret[iiently 
assumes a ludicrous aspect. In one small town. 1 
bad the assurance of one of the residents that, small 
as the community was, there were about fifty distinct 
gradations of rank, each about h.alf an inch higher 
than the other, but that these infinitesimal ditfcrcnces 
were sacred in the eyes of the inhabitants. 

It is this preposterous estimate of the value of their 


own half-inch on the scale tliat produces so many of 
the class of " loafers.” They will not dig, but they are 
not ashamed to beg;» anything—detith itself—-would, 
in their estimation, be preferable to descending half 
an inch on the social scale, even though the descent 
might land them in compamtive affluence. In fact, 
“ caste ” prevails, only it is under another name. 

It would be impossible for a visitor from the colonics 
not to be struck with the evidences of the great 
wealth of England. They abound on every hand, but 
he who would realise its extent fully must see London 
in the season, The world can show nothing com¬ 
parable to Hyde Park on a fine day. It is not merely 
the splendour of the equip.agcs, the well-dressed 
crowds, nor the be.auty of the grounds which strike a 
stranger most forcibly. These can all be seen in other 
great cities of the world. It is their bewildering 
numbers, the unceasing flow of the glittering stream, 
which fill him with wonder. The wealth, of which all 
this is but the outward sign, must be almost boundless 
in extent. 

It may not be out of place here to say how refresh, 
ing it is to see men in the Park, on every day of the 
week alike, who dress like gentlemen. London appears 
to be the last pkacc remaining in the kingdom where 
men think it necessary to do so. In every other town 
which I have visited, wh.it has been well termed the 
catile-clrovcr style of dress prevails. Tweed suits and 
felt Iwts are worn by all. Singularly enough, how¬ 
ever, those who adopt this style of dress appear to be 
secretly asliamed of it. For 1 liavc noticed that every¬ 
where, on Sundays, after the manner of coal-heavers 
and other sons of toil, they invariably appear arrayed 
in their best apparel, including their tall hats. Nor is 
this habit confined to the British Islands; it prevails 
universally, and prob.ibly is merely an indication of 
the democratic spirit of the age, which having levelled 
many thrones and kingdoms, is now occupied in the 
humbler sphere of levelling all distinctions in dress. 

But whence comes all the boundless wealth of 
England? To what cause is due her undisputed 
supremacy in commerce ? Ilcnv did her Empire come 
to encircle the globe ? These are the questions which 
present themselves for solution, which are always fresh, 
and which can never lose their interest. 

When we come down to what gold-miners c.all the 
“ hard pan,” it appears to me th.at we reach the 
mcnul, physical, and religious cli.aracter of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. This is the true basis of England’s 
wealth and greatness. There is some truth in what 
the physical geographers tell us of the effect of the 
natural conformation of a country on the character 
of its inhabitants. The British Islands would appear 
to have been designed to produce a nation of sea- 
kings and colonisers; their insular position and 
inhospitable climate have developed a race of mc!h 
such as the unclouded skies and perpetual summer of 
the tropics have never yet produced: men who, 
scorning hardship, knowing and loving the freedom of 
the ocean, could not brook slavery on shore. Who 
but Englishmen would have ventured to cross the 
stormy Atlantic in a crazy craft like the Mayflower, 
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and to brave the dangers and hardships of settling 
in an unknown land among savages cruel as tigers, 
for conscience-sake, and love of liberty ? 

I do not wonder that the inhabitants of Plymouth 
feel a pardonable pride in the fact that the Pilgrim 
Fathers embarked from that ancient port on their 
I)crilous voyage, and that the event is commemorated 
by a noble stained window in their magnificent 
Guildhall. The pier known as the Barbican, whence 
the embarkation took place, cannot be seen by a 
visitor from the New World without feelings of the 
deepest interest. Who of those that witnessed that 
scene could have dreamed of the mighty results 
which were to flow from the departure of a handful 
of humble men and women in a vessel scarce fitted, 
as we should think now, to cross ilie Channel ? 

But little more than two hundred years have 
elapsed, and that handful has become one of the 
greatest nations of the earth; and the most marked 
feature of that wonderful growth is that the liberty- 
loving, God-fearing character of the I’dgnm Fathers 
has been, and to this day is, the real foundation of 
the expansion and development of the American 
people into their present high position. It was the 
New England leaven which leavened tlic whole North 
with its hatred of slavery. an<I which led to the 
emancipation of the slaves in llic South. It was 
from Massachusetts, with the noble foundation of 
Harvard Universitj as the centre, that the love of 
literature and science lias spread through the land, 
and elevated the wlmle national character. 

Englishmen ought to be proud that all this wonder¬ 
ful history has sprung fioin tiie display by some of 
their own sons of their own noblest char.actcrislics, 
and that within a period which, in the life of a nation, 
is but a hand-breadth. In truth, it is only their own 
history repeated, and their own indomitable love of 
civil and religious liberty exhibited on a new stage. 

As I look across the border-line which separates 
this great nation from the Dominion of Capada, and 
contemplate its almost fabulous prosperity, its bound¬ 
less resources, its lofty place in llie scale of nations, I 
am filled with indignation, or perhaps I should sav 
with sorrow, even after this long interval of time, when 
1 reflect that, but for the insane measures of Lord 
North and his colleagues, the whole undivided conti¬ 
nent of North America might stil! form a portion of 
the British Empire. Doubtless, no people numbering 
fifty millions of souls, and possessed of almost bound¬ 
less wealth and power, could have continued to be 
governed by despatches dictated by the changing 
humour or caprice of a Colonial Minister in Downing 
Street. To retain the old colonies within the Empire, 
they must have been incorporated with it ns an in¬ 
tegral portion, having a voice in the making of all 
I. 1 WS affecting their welfare. 

It is too late now to think of remedying the disasters 
which flowed from the madness of the statesmen of a 
former generation. All that now remains is to profit 
by the lesson which their policy teaches. We can 
even find an illustration of this lesson at a period long 
anterior to the American Revolution. The only Empire 


of antiquity that approached in its real grandeur and 
civilisation the British Empire was that of Rome; and 
though nominally she gave to all her dependencies the 
privileges of Roman citizenship, it was in name only. 
Her vast territory was really held together by the strong 
imperial arm, and when she called in her legions the 
Empire went hopelessly to pieces. The truth is that 
external force, as a means of combining a number of 
peoples and lands of varied interests into one great 
whole, Incomes too feeble to effect its object at 
great distances. 

Canada and Austnilia are advancing in the path of 
progress by “leaps and bounds.” They are happy 
an<l contented. Lord Carnarvon, in his recent lecture 
on the subject of his tour in Canada, states that the 
very countenances of the people spoke of content¬ 
ment. In both hemispheres they arc loyally attached 
to the parent land. Their emancipation from the 
leading-strings of the Colonial Minister has gone on 
pivi pat‘.ii with their progress in wealth and popula¬ 
tion ; and their attachment to the Fatherland and its 
illustrious Sovereign has grown and increased alsa 
But it requires no more of the gift of prophecy than 
is involved in an ordinary knowledge of human nature, 
to see that when they iuive begun to approximate 
to the numbers and wealth of the United States, 
wliich may not improbably be at no distant day, the 
statesmen of the future must be prepared to grapple 
with the great question of a fedcr.ation of the whole 
Empire. 

It would be idle now to dream of what might have 
been if the United States had not been separated 
from the parent-country. Never in the history 
of tlie world had any nation such a colony, or 
such an opportunity to become, by the mere moral 
jMiwer of its greatness, the guardian and pledge to 
the human family of universal peace. But the oppor¬ 
tunity was thrown awaj’, and, instead of a strong 
right hand to help her, Great Britain has now the 
arm of a gigantic rival to confront her in every Court 
and market of the world. 

It is more profitable to turn to tlie future. Time, 
the licalcr of all things, may yet bring round a com¬ 
pensation. The Dominion of Canada is greater in 
extent than the whole of the United States, and 
possesses fertile land enough to support untold mil¬ 
lions of families in comfort; Australia, the Southern 
Britain, possesses sucli boundless territory and re¬ 
sources that no one can venture to predict its future. 
The golden opportunity which the statesmen of a 
former generation threw away will yet again, at no 
distant day, present itself to the rulers of England. I 
have seen enough in my visit to this country' to feel 
assured that the feelings of the people towards the 
colonics have undergone an entiie reiulsion from 
those which once prevailed. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that those hopes for the grandeur and per¬ 
manence of the great British Empire, entertained in 
common by Englishmen and colonists, may yet be 
realised, and that tlic English language, laws, and 
religion will yet prevail over the greater part of the 
globe. 
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THR GARDEN IN MAY. 


ITH the cuckoo in full song, 
and everything in our gar¬ 
den in that most pleasing 
transition state from spring 
to summer, we find our 
hands sufficiently full this 
month with the heavy 
operation of bedding-out 
which takes up so much of 
our time. And much in¬ 
convenience .and labour— 
not to .speak of time- will 
be saved if, acting upon 
our jiast experiences, we 
biing a little forethought 
into play, and determine 
to have a thorough system 
of routine management m 
the annual preservation 
and culture of our bed¬ 
ding-out plants. Let us explain in'brief what we mean. 
It is a good pkn, when the summer is at its best, 
say towards the end of July, to lake a general survey 
of our whole flower-garden. Everything being then 
in bloom, we notice at once any improvement that 
itiight be made in the amalgamation of our colours, and 
not unfrequently we shall find two or three flowers 
that, by some mistake, have found their way into a 
wrong bed. Or perhaps some happy thought seizes 
us as a great improvement upon anything that has 
gone before, and which we then and there—note-book 
in hand ~ determine to carry out next year. And 
as for those plants and flowers in their wrong places, 
we can readily remove them in the evening to where 
they ought to be, giving, of course, a watering after¬ 
wards. 

With a distinct and settled purpose of the plan we 
intend to follow when the ensuing bedding-out season 
comes round, the next important thing to attend to is 
at the end of August, nr very early in September, when 
we are taking our cuttings. One lot must carefully be 
taken from one Ired only, set out in boxes, pans, or 
pots, then marked, and have its own place aflerwaixls 
in the greenhouse, and so on until your whole stock 
of cuttings is mken. And thus, when the next Iwdding- 
mit time comes, each division can be wheeled and 
carried out to its place in the month of May without a 
moment’s doubt or hesitation, and told off like soldici-s 
to their quarters. Bin wh.at is it that wc loo often find 
done first in August and afterwards in May? A gardener 
going casually round and taking a few cuttings here 
and a few more there, albeit from the mo«t promis¬ 
ing and inviting little boughs and shoots, and then all 
are taken off, mixed up together in a tnick-basket, 
potted, and afterwards placed in a very neat row, 
doubtless, on the greenhouse shelf. This simply means 
in May a prolonged Job of sorting, and involves plenty 
of shouting to a companion—under such circumstances 
almost a necessity—in such terms as “Can you find 


me two or three more pink roots for this bed ? ” “ Let 
me have three calceolarias more for this comer, and 
half a dozen more verbenas for thaC &c. And then 
they arc not, perhaps, forthcoming, or they afterwards 
have to be selected from another tenibly mixed-up 
assortment on another shell. 

So that at this time of the year, just as we are 
preparing for beddiiig-oiil, we have thought it most 
important to throw out these few hints on systematic 
routine. Relative, however, to potted plants, there is 
one thing that wc must notice now in its place. Very 
often it hap[)ens that, our bedding-out being com- 
pleiecl to our satisfaction, we find ourselves still in 
possession of a number of healthy, blooming plan(.s in 
pots, and wc really do not quite know what to do with 
them, or where to put them. The month of May 
is passing away, and it may be we want to paint our 
greenhouse this summer, or if not that, we are thinking 
of rearing some few lendci and rarer plants, and we 
want room for them. Well, wc determine to turn out 
all our stock somehow, and those plants for which we 
c.innol find room in our Iteds can safely, with a little 
management, be arranged at different intervals around 
our garden patlis, or on flower-stands, or in winilows, 
&c. Now it must be remembered that all potted 
plants, w hen exposed to the sun or to the wind, will 
retjuire far more watering, for the pots will dry very 
fast, and the liulc fibres and roots will suffer imme¬ 
diately, and the beauty of your plant will be des¬ 
troyed. Or if, to avoid this, you even found room 
to “plunge” your pots, the great objection to this is 
that not only do worms find their way into your pot, 
but the roofs themselves manage to find their way out 
of the pot, and this would immensely serve to check 
the proper growth of your plant; and, what is worse, 
when you next go to lift the pot from the soil in which 
it has been plunged, you necessarily tear away the 
plant from all the roots it li.is struck out from the pot, 
and upon which it then so much depended.- There is 
this objection, then, to the system of plunging. 

Your pots must stand out on something hard—brick 
or cement, tile or slate. This will keep worms out, and 
keep the roots in. Or, if this is not to be had, they can 
suiely stand out upon some ashes, or on your gravel 
itself. Even in this case yon will find the roots 
disposed to strike througli the bottom of the pot, but, 
of course, very much less so than if they found them- 
seh es in ordinary soil. The ashes or gravel, too, had 
bctler be piled all around and amongst your pots, for 
we ought to have said that the pots should stand 
quite close together in liulc groups, and thus all will 
be protected except the outside row. And around the 
outside row, why not neatly arrange some turf to serve 
as a protection from drying winds and the heat of 
the sun ? It will be found very effective If the water¬ 
ing-pot be kept in pretty frequent use. If turf be not 
at hand, a little bank of gravel or of ashes will answer 
the same purpose. A plank, too, might be placed 
along the outside row during the hot and sunny hours 
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sfderably. The bcstplan, therefore, is to sow on 
rather poor ground; and, if you think about it, 
)'Ou will generally have noticed that our hardy 
perennials stand i>ermanently and for the most 
part on poor soil, or in shaded and less fre¬ 
quented parts of the garden, where we seldom 
carry out fully the bedding-out system. When 
these perennials are about a couple of inches 
above ground they should be transplanted, 
but still in quite poor soil. They will then 
become far better able to face the possible 
severities of their first winter than had you 
sown them, like hardy annuals, in March or 
early in April. Such, for example, are the 
Sweet William (Dimthus barbalns), the Indian 
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Pink, Snapdragon, Canterbury Beil, Red Valerian, 
Columbine, Lupines, &c. 

I/our flower-garden occupies us so much this month, 
almost the same may be said of our kitchen-garden, 
where successional sowing, constant weeding, and 
■much else has to be done. But particularly will early- 
sown crops want thinning, and, of course, very inany 
must be planted out. 

Beans should be topped as soon as they have set 
■a sufficient quantity of pods, while hoeing and earth¬ 
ing up will benefit them. Pick- out the hcart-bud 
'irom any of the winter onions that seem disposed to 


run up. Their bulbs are greatly assisted by bend¬ 
ing over the stems in the old-fashioned way with 
the rake. The spring-sown onion crop will want 
a careful thinning as well as weeding. Some four 
or five inches should be left between each of them. 
And then what shall we say of the fruit, or of those 
strawbeiry runners, those terrible gooseberry cater¬ 
pillars, or of the cautious and judicious thinning of our 
wall-fruit? Not much of this last, however, should be 
done at one time, as occasionally a failure takes place 
when we did not look for it, and especially when the 
stoning season sets in. 


A WHALE-HUNT. 
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into the 
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served that she 

was followed at a distance of two or three hundred yards 
by a whale, which at intervals rose to the surface, sent 
■a jet of water into the air, and then plunged down¬ 
wards with a flourish of its tail. The appearance of 
•whales off that part of the coast is no unusual thing, 
but one of those huge animals actually entering the 
bay was an exceptional occurrence, and was noted 
•accordingly. 

In a little time the brigantine furled her sails, 
•dropped her anchor, and swung round on the tide. 
The whale, which appeared to be about forty feet in 
length, now passed close to the vessel, and began a 
iseries of gambols in lier immediate neighbourhood. 
It subsequently transpired (h.it the animal had fol¬ 
lowed the brigantine all the way from .Stornoway, 
■being evidently attracted by the bright new metal with 
■which the vessel’s hull was sheathed. 

There were, as usual at that period of the year, 
many persons about the shores of the bay, engaged 
in putting things in order for llic gre.il “herring 
harvest" which was alxnit to begin, and no sooner 
■was their attention drawn to the presence of the 
W'hale, than by a common impulse a grand hunt of 
■tlie marine monster was resolved upon, and a 



general launching of small boats took place. When 
the boats were got into the water, quantities of stones 
from the beach were thrown into them, and the men 
about to embark seized such weapons of offence as 
were handy. The plan of attack was to form a line 
of boats across the bay to the seaward of the whale, 
and then advance towards the shore and try to drive the 
animal on to the sands at the river-mouth. In order 
to carry out this design, the boats were rowed along 
the shore on either side of the bay, until they got some 
distance beyond the scene of the whale’s gambols, 
when they were extended into line and advanced in 
that formation, their crews in the meantime hallooing 
and throwing stones into the water. In due time the 
whale appeared to re.ilisc the situation, and shaped its 
course towards the sands which occupy the inner 
angle of the bay, the boats closing in rapidly on 
its track. When the animal found itself in shallow 
water, it began to jilunge about wildly, and at one 
moment appeared to be completely stranded. By a 
desperate effort, however, it got away, and headed to¬ 
wards the line of boats. This movement createel 
intense excitement, as it was feared that a flourish of 
the animal’s tail migtit work havoc among the hunters. 
The shouts of the men, the beating of the water with 
their oars, and the rain of stones liacl their effect, how¬ 
ever, and the whale again and again got into difficulties 
on the sands. In the meantime, the report that a 
'whale-hunt was in progress had got abroad in the 
town, and the cliffs and Jetties were soon lined by 
eager spectators. 

Among the (leople on the shore when the whale first 
came into view was old Sandy Manson, who had 
struck many a ‘‘ fish ’’ when serving as harpooner on 
board a Feierhcad whaler. Promptly recognising what 
was the proper thing to do, Sandy thrust into his waist¬ 
coat pocket the short clay pipe he was smoking, and 
hurried to his house, which was not far off. The chief 
ornament in his -sitting-room was an old harpoon, a 
trophy of his early achievements in Davis Straits, 
which was slung from two stout nails over the mantel¬ 
shelf, and which had formed the text of many a yam 
spun for the delectation of the fisher-lads who made 
Sandy's home a place of resort on winter evenings. 
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Snatching the harpoon from its restin«-place, and 
throwing a coil of rope on one of bis arms, Sandy 
hurried to the shore, full of that fervour which the cry 
of “A fall .'"used to excite in him of old. Jumping 
into the first boat he came to, Sandy was soon a con¬ 
spicuous figure in the hunt as he stood erect in the 
prow, with the harpoon poised aloft in his right 
hand. Unfortunately for him, however, he never got 
a chance of using his weapon, for the whale as if by 
instinct avoided the neighbourhood of his boat. For 
upwards of an hour the animal dodged about without 
being able to pass the line of boats, and during that 
time it frequently appeared on the surface, and was 
assailed with oars and stones, and in one instance a 
small anchor was thrown upon its back. A bullet from 
a rifle struck it, evidently in a sensitive part, for it 
tumbled about in agony for some time afterwards, and 
it was noticed that the water was tinged with blood. 

A feeling of pity for the animal which had struggled 
so bravely against its assailants now began to manifest 
itself, and the beaters of the water rcla.\cd their efforts. 
The excitement was revived however when, after re¬ 
maining for an unusually long time under the water, 
the whale was scon to be once more in difficulties on 
the sands, lashing the sea into fo.im with its tail, and 
making a loud noise as it blew jet after jet of water 
into the air. 

None of the boats were near at this moment, but 
■some venturesome persons among the crowd on the 
shore rushed into the sea to attack the animal as they 
best could, and to place themselves in a position to claim 
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the prise should the whale fail to work itself clear of 
the sands. Their approcuh stiimilated the animal to 
fresh efforts, and once more it got into deep water and 
headed seaward. When it next rose to the surface it 
was outside a number of the boats, and in a fair way 
to getting out of harm’s way. A ready rifleman in one 
of the outer boats, however, succeeded in lodging 
another bullet in its body. 'I'his caused it almost to 
leap out of the water, and then taking a grand plunge 
into the deep, it continued its journey out of the bayat 
a speed which defied pursuit, ll was seen to come to 
the surface several times afterwards, but was soon lost 
to sight. 

The hunters, seeing their game beyond reach, then 
gradually returned to the shore and began to exchange 
speculations as to the size of “the fish,’’ the quantity 
of oil it would yield, and the chances of its having re¬ 
ceived a fatal wound. Sandy Manson sulkily restored 
his harpoon to its old resting-place, and the townsfolk, 
after the passing thrill of excitement, resumed Iheir 
avocations with renewed vigour. Three days after¬ 
wards, by which time the incidents of the hunt had 
been thoroughly talked out, the carcase of a whale was 
washed ashore at a fishing station a few miles south 
of Wick, and an examination of the wounds which 
it bore proved it to be the same animal that had 
afforded such an afternoon’s excitement. One of the 
rifle-shots it was evident had reached a vital part, 
and the conchi.sion arrived at was that the whale bad 
died within an hour or two after it got beyond reach 
of its jmrsuers. BremNER. 
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BY THE KKV. A. H. MALAN, M.A. 
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be encoun¬ 
tered have been overcome, and the satisfaction has 
followed of feeling oneself no longer a helpless, floun¬ 


dering beginner, but to some extent a master of the 
instrument. The outfit can be readily purchased at 
moderate cost, even down to the plate already pre¬ 
pared for exposure; but there are many difficulties 
not dreamed of in the old and easy “ wet-plate " pro¬ 
cess, and there is no royal road to escaping them ; 
experience c.m only be gained at the expense of 
various blunders, and even much bewilderment; but 
then the corresponding advantages also arc so gicat, 
that no one having once learned to use gcUiinc plates 
would be likely to go b.ack to collodion. 

No apology, indeed, is needed for amateur photo¬ 
graphy. Not to speak of the power of Iwing able to. 
reproduce at any moment any object ib-at may take 
the fancy, thus preserving for the future visible re¬ 
miniscences of pleasant faces and pleasant places, it is 
one of those few hobbies which can be said to give 
almost equal pleasure to others as well as to the per¬ 
son who pursues it. 

The mere suggestion, for instance, of taking the 
portrait of a friend or acquaintance quietly in the 
drawing-room will be hailed with acclamations of de¬ 
light- “if only for the fun of the thing.” For, however 
much people may differ in other respects, nine out of 
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ten have lurking vanity enough to make them like to 
see themselves on paper. In fiiiiirc ariides we hope 
to give some hints about landscape and portraiture 
work ; for lire present we must confine our remarks to 
that branch of the art to which the heading alludes. 

And considerable luiC exists in most people’s minds 
about it. Probably the reader may have noticed in 
some photographer’s window llie legend, “Portraits 
taken by the Instarit.inecnis Process," and when tlie 
lime has come for his or her portrait to be taken, has 
been considerably astonished at being requested to 
sit “quite still”_/c)r thrt'e or fouf u'conds. The fact 
is, the title Is misleading ; there is no instantaneous 
process apart from the ordinary gelatine dry-plate in 
almost universal use. It should rather ix* “I’ndcr very 
favourable circumstances. Portraits may be secured In¬ 
stantaneously.” 

True, some of the gelatine plates now in general 
use are more sensitive to light than others, and the 
sensitiveness depends not so much upon the actual 
ingredients in the film, as upon ilic method by which 
they were treated when the rmuKion was prepared ; 
but a modern dry-plate would be considered very slow 
which would not admit of a picture being taken on 
it in a second’s exposure, under eerioin cirenm- 
slances. But before thinking about the plate, the 
necessary apparatus has to be considered. 

cheap and by no means superior class of cameras 
Hhe introduced for the special capture 

‘•inwary amateur, with which, if he be wise, he 


will have nothing to do; for the best results cannot be 
expected from inferior appliances. The camera should 
be light, but rigid, with bcllows-body, sliding front, 
s'vingiiig l)ack, and three or more double dark slides, 
to take two plates e-ich. 

'I'he size will depend upon purse and personal 
convenience. The larger the plate the more bulky 
must be everything concerned, and the greater 
amount of chemicals and sen.sitivc paper required, 
all of which increase the cost; and the amateur 
who carries out his camera with him in search of 
the picturesque does not rare to be burdened with 
move weight than is necessary. A good size is one to 
take plates 6 J inches by 45 , or 7 by 5 , with carriers to 
take c.arlc-de-visite plates, 4 J by 3 J. If procured of 
some good maker, there would be no difficulty in ex¬ 
changing it at any time for one of larger dimensions, if 
thought desirable, if only one lens is to be procured, 
there is none better for all-round purposes than a 
“Rapid Rectilinear," suited, of course, to the size of 
plate adopted. Besides camera and lens and tripod, 
there will be needed a shutter of some kind for making 
the exposure mechanically. A large variety arc made, 
and the most expensive arc not necessarily the best 

A sketch is given of a simple drop-shutter, which 
answers aU requirements admirably, has a means of 
regulating the exposure at will, is the cheapest of any 
to buy, and is not beyond the skill of the amateur him- 
self to make. It consists of a light mahogany frame, 
A (Fig. I), with a circular hole in the centre. B, of the 
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^ame size as. and kept in close contact with the lens by 
a wooden ring, C (Fig. 2 ), which fits accurately on the 
lens’ hood. 'I'he shutter, D, slides in two rebates in 
the frame, so smoothly that there is no jar, but so 
dosciy that no particle of light can enter the lens ex- 
cept during the exposure, A brass button, !•:, connected 
with a spring, y, and a catch similar to, but lower down 
than F, keep the shutter in position, as in Fig. i. 
When tlie button is pressed, the shutter falls by its 
own weight, and its opening, <1, passes the orifice, R, 
gi\'ing the exposure ; but it is prevented from falling 
out of the frame altogether, by a wire catch, G, which 
reaches the termination of a rebate cut for it at ii. A 
slab of ebonite or cardboard, K, fitting in two reb.ites 
in the shutter, permits of the aperture being contracted 
to any required extent; and one or two clastic bands, 
fixed as shown at M, complete the appar.itiis. 

Fig. 2 shows the lens and shutter fallen. It is a 
peculiarity of any lens that the larger the aperture 
through which light passes to the plate, the smaller 
becomes its power of reproducing objects in different 
planes in focus at one time, h is furnished with a 
senes of diaphragms, or stops, to correct this short¬ 
coming. These stops fit in a slot in the barrel of 
the lens, N ; the largest aperture, of course, giving the 
greatest volume of light, which means the shortest ex¬ 
posure ; but the smallest giving, though with much 
prolonged exposure, the best definition in both fore- 
ground and distance. And the problem that has to be 
solved in instantaneous work is, how to give 
enongti to make a developable impression on llic film, 
ticjiuiiion enough to make the whole picture fairly in 


focus, and ropidUy enough to avoid perceptible move¬ 
ment in the object. To reconcile these contradictory 
things is matter for practical experiment. 

As regards the plates, the beginner will certainly 
purchase iliem, having neither the knowledge nor .ap- 



paratus requisite for making them. When progress 
has been made, and chemical and manipulating know¬ 
ledge gained, it will add much to the pleasure of using 
them to feel that he has prepared them himself; but 
at least for some lime after taking to photography it 
will be cheaper for liim to buy them ready prepared. 

The easiest kind of subjects to begin upon arc 
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breaking waves, children playing on the summer sands, 
animals and pets feeding or momentarily at rest. No 
great rapidity being required for such subjects, the lull 
opening of the shutter may be used without any band ; 
the more full the exposure, the less difficult the after¬ 
task of “ bringing out ” the negative. 

A step further consists in taking ships in motion. 
If the position of the camera be at the end of a slippery 
pier, the spikes of the tripod are liable to slip ; aiul if 
a stiff breeze be blowing, care has to be taken kst a 
sudden puff should catch the focussing cloth, and the 
whole machine take a header into the sea. 'I'lie 
focussing, insertion of stop, placing the back contain¬ 
ing the plate in position, putting on the shutter, .and 
drawing the dark slide, must be done before the vessel 
passes the held of the lens. 

A guess is therefoic made for the distance at which 
it is likely to pass, the waves, or a buoy, or a passing 
boat in the centre of ilie “ held {where the light is 
always strongest) being focussed, and then, when the 
vessel has just reached the right spot the exposure is 
made, and as she .slips by, it is devoutly ho|)ed that 
she leaves a good likeness behind. If the rising front 
of the camera has not been used to cut off the very 
near foreground, or if the vessel has come rather too 
close, part of the topsail may be cut off, as seen in the 
print. Also, if the light be brilliant, the reflection from 
the water {always very great, and to be taken into con¬ 
sideration in regulating exposure) may cause diffused 
light enough to ‘'fog” the image and spoil it, unless a 
small stop has been used ; and, on the other hand, if 
a small stop has been used, pcilmps the plate will 
be found so hopelessly under-exposed, that no satis¬ 
factory result is possible. A better position is the 
conimittce-boat at a Channel rcg.ifla, where yachts in 
racing trim will pass close by, in every variety of 
picturesque attitude. Uut the best w.iy of all is, not 
to wait till the vessels come to us, but to go to them ; 
to lash an upright plank to the bulwarks of a yacht, 
fasten the camera thereto, and when nn> suitable ob¬ 
ject presents itself, sail by at the right distance, and 


lake it passing, the exposure being so rapid that the 
movement of hoih vessels going in contrary directions 
will not even be observed in the negative. 

Ihit the quickest subject of all is a train at full speed. 
To obtain it perfectly *• sharp ” {i.c., not at all blurred 
through movement), not end-on, but nearly broadside, 
requires not only most favourable conditions of light, 
a rapid lens, and a rapid plate, but almost as much 
command over camera and chemicals as the driver 
has over the “regulator.” Slow trains may with ad¬ 
vantage be first attempted, then quicker ones ; and 
when experience warrants it, the wish will not be 
wanting to catch tlie fastest express as it rushes at full 
speed through some way.side station. 

A good day with clear atmosphere is selected, 
brightened by full sunshine. Every precaution is 
taken to insure success in the way of reducing 
ajierlure of shutter, putting on it extra bands, polish¬ 
ing glasses of the lens, and choosing a position in 
which the sun w’ill shine most effectively on the 
train. Every facility will willingly be afforded, for 
the “Flying Dutchman” is the pride of the line. 
The slation-master .sees th.it no goods-trucks are in 
the way; the signal-man reports from his box where 
the tram is, and when to expect it; tlie porters are 
lired with a thirsting ambition to do something to 
further the project ; and if the driver has been seen 
beforehand, he will have clouds of steam coming 
both from the s.ifely-val\-o and funnel; and the 
thought of the enjoyment they will derive from re¬ 
ceiving a picture materially incic.iscs the pleasure of 
crc.iting it. The distant signal falls, the roar increases, 
the ground vibrates, and .it the c.vact instant that the 
engine passes the spot focussed the click of the shiiUer 
IS heard, and the driver, who observes everything (as 
express drivers must, and do), raises his spare arm in 
salute, only too proud to have Ills iron steed photo¬ 
graphed ; supposing the picture to be already finished, 
and visible ; little surmising that the most critical part 
of the matter has ye! to come, when the dark room is 
at length reached-developing the latent image. 



HOW TO TAKK OUT A PATENT. 

riY J. MUNRO, C.E. 


B efore the passing of 
the new Patent Act it 
was ackifowledged on 
all hands that the expense of 
a patent in this country was 
a heavy tax upon invention, and 
that many an excellent idea was 
lost to us as a nation because it 
occurred to some person who was too 
poor to turn it to account by protect¬ 
ing it with a patent, and subsequently 
working it out. The total cost of the Government 


stamps in Great Britain was ^25 for three years’ pro- 
tection, ^75 for seven jears, and ^175 for fourteen 
years. Provisional protection for six months, to 
allow the inv'entor to test his idea and frame 
the final patent, cost /s- The professional patent 
.igent's fees too, were commonly from ;^I 2 to ^20 
or more, and thus the British protection for a new 
invention during a period of three years actually 
cost the patentee some ,^ 50 , a sum far beyond the 
pockets of an ordinary workman, and too much to be 
lightly risked by any one of modest means. By the 
new law, however, the provisional protection for nine 
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months costs only £\, and complete protection only 
more, or a total of The protection will be 
extended lo fourteen years from its date if ^50 be 
paid before the end of the fourth year, and ^too 
before the end of the ei^'liih year; or, in lieu thereof, 
if certain annual renewal fees of /to, ^15, and ^20 
be paid, commencing Iwforc the expiration of the 
fuuith year, and extending to and inclusive of tlie 
thirteenth year. These conditions are much more 
favourable to the poor inventor, since the heavier 
fees only fall due after he has bad time to profit by 
his patent. 

If it is essential to the making of liare stiup (accord¬ 
ing to the cookery book) that you must first “catch 
your hare,” it is as necessary in taking out a patent 
that you must have something to patent. One must 
first catch his idea. Either this idea must be original 
with the patentee, or it may be imported from anollici' 
coimtry. by the term Jirst ami trni inventor is in¬ 
tended the person who first applies for a patent for his 
idea in these realms, unless, indeed, the invention 
has been publicly^ n<»t privately, employed by some 
other person before tlic patent is applied for. Let¬ 
ters patent may also be obtained in Oreat Britain 
for the invention of another person residing abroad ; 
and this either with or without the sanction of the 
true inventor. Hence we fiml the ideas of foreign 
inventors pilfered, and patented at home by persons 
w’ho gel an early knowledge of them. 

The new idea or invention which is patentable is 
defined by the statute as “ any manner of new manu¬ 
facture,’’ a term wli ch includes all kinds of machines, 
tools, and instruments, or mechanical, chcmiral, and 
electrical processes. Tlie m.icliincs and pi ocesses, or 
the products of the processes, may he cither entirely 
new and for a new purpose, or they may be a new com¬ 
bination of known tilings for a known purpose. One 
cannot, however, patcnl the application of an old tool 
or process to a new purpose, unless the new pur¬ 
pose is verj' different fiom the old, and could not have 
been thought of without distinct invention. Tlie sub. 
slilution of a new material in the construction of a 
known tool or article cannot be jjatcnied, as a genera! 
rule ; nor can the discovery of an improved way of 
carrying out a known process, or using a known 
machine, unless it shows inventive talent. A slight 
addition to a known macliine can, however, be 
patented if the result is important; but the improve¬ 
ment can only be used with the licence of the person 
owning the patent rights of the machine. 

A mere principle or an idea cannot be patented, 
however valuable in itself. The patent is for a thing, 
an application of the principle, or a realisation of the 
idc.a. If the principle is a new one, the discoverer 
who patents one mode of utilising that principle c.in 
claim not merely the mode in question, but all other 
modes of carrying it out usefully ; and if a second 
person finds a new mode of doing so, he will not be 
allowed to employ it without a licence from the first. 
Distinct inodes of applying an old principle are, how- 
ever, quite patentable in themselves. 

The principal qualities which justify a patent are 
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its novelty and usefulness. An invention is held 
to be novel if it has not been publicly used in 
this country, or published in the journals or ii* 
books prior to the date of application for letters, 
patent. This published account must, however, be- 
so full and complete that any ordinary competent 
person might have arrived at the same result as the 
patentee, by simply following the description given in- 
the paper, without any need of lurlher invention or 
discovery. If the description there is vague and 
imperfect it will not invalidate a subsequent patent; 
but it may limit the scope of th,it patent, and prevent 
the patentee from setting up a liroad claim. 

We are speaking now of books and joum.i]s printed 
in the English language; but tlie case is different if 
tlie journal is foreign and printed in a strange lan¬ 
guage. Such a publication, though it be proved to 
have been in England, may have lain untouched in 
a library, seen only by a few. This has sometimes 
been held in courts of law not to amount to publica¬ 
tion in this country, but in other cases it has. if, 
however, it can be proved that the description in 
question has actually been read and understood by 
a competent person, the publication would probably 
be admitted. 

Tlie public use of an invention consists in its use in 
public, its sale, or iiianiifacturc for sale. Secret use,, 
unless it approxim.alcs to public use, does not, as we 
h.ive seen, inv.ilidate a patent; neither does tentative 
experiment to sec how the thing will work, but at the 
same lime it is better to secure provisional protection 
before carrying out many cx|>erimcnts. 

The utility of .in invention is another recommenda¬ 
tion for a patent. It should be useful for thc.^fi’wra/' 
purpose to which it is applied, not merely for some 
special service. It is not necess.ary, however, that all 
the utility claimed for it should be realised, provided 
some advantage is gained, without a corresponding 
disadvantage. A device which is essentially wrong and 
impracticable in a [xatent will invalidate the whole; 
but though some immatenal part is useless, the patent 
will hold good, if there has been no evident intentioa 
to deceive. Moreover, it is not necessar)’ that every 
part should have been actually tried, if it can be 
shown to answer. 

Supposing the inventor lo have something worth 
patenting, the first thing to be done is to take out 
Provisional Protection for nine months. This secures- 
his priority, us the completed patent which he takes 
out subsequently dates from the day of his application 
for provisional protection. 

The application consists in a petition bearing a 
stamp, a declaration of the nature of tlie invention, 
and a Provisional Specification or concise description 
of the invention, with or ivitliout dr.iwings, and a copy 
of the same. 

The paper forms for writing those can be bought for 
a few pence at the Inland Revenue Office, Koyal 
Courts of Justice, London, and at the leading post 
offices in the chief towns. It is a petition for the- 
patent requircil, coupled with a declaration that the 
petitioner is the first and true inventor. It must 
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be signed by the applicant or applicants in presence 
oJ a witness, who also signs the document 4.11 the 
other communications on the subject may be made 
through duly accredited patent agents if the patentee 
wishes it. This petition and declaration is accom¬ 
panied by a “ Provisional Specification ” in duplicate, 
describing the nature of the invention on a special 
form supplied by the Department, and both are signed 
by the applicants as before. These documents arc 
then left at, or sent by post to, the Great Seal Patent 
Office, Qiancery Lane. 

The specifications and all other documents must be 
written or printed in large and legible characters upon 
strong wide-ruled foolscap paper of a size of 13 inches 
by 8 inches, and on one side only, leaving a margin of 
two inches on the left-hand part thereof; and the 
signatures of the applicants or agents thereto must be 
written in a large and legible hand. 

The drawings accompanying Provisional or Com¬ 
plete Specifications must be made upon either half¬ 
sheets‘or sheets of imperial drawing paper, to be 
within a border line of 19 inches by 12 inches, or 
27 inches by 19 inches, with a margin of h:tlt an 
inch all round. 

A copy of the drawings will be required upon 
imperial drawing paper or upon thin Hristol board of 
the same dimensions as the original drawing or draw¬ 
ings. All the lines must be absolutely black, Indian 
ink of the best quality to be used, and the same 
strength or colour of the ink maintained throughout 
the drawing. Any shading must be in lines clearly 
and distinctly drawn and as open as is consistent with 
the required effect Section lines should not be too 
closely drawn. No colour must be used for any pur¬ 
pose upon the copy of the drawings. All letters and 
figures of reference must be bold and distinct. Tlic 
border line should be one fine line only. The draw¬ 
ings must not be folded, but must be delivered at the 
Patent Office either in a perfectly fiat stale or rolled 
upon a roller, so as to be free from creases or 
breaks. 

With the view of preparing an illustrated journal of 
patented inventions as directed by the Act, every 
applicant must, after his application has been ac¬ 
cepted, also furnish the r.alcni Office with the draw¬ 
ing and concise explanatory statement required by 
Rule 31. 

Copies of the Patent Rules (price, prepaid, yd., in¬ 
cluding postage within the United Kingdom) can be 
obtained from the Patent Office Sale Branch, 38, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Each application should be limited to a single 
definite invention, but this may intlucle several 
variations of the same. It must not, however, include 
anything which does not properly come within the 
scope of the title. The l.itter should be well chosen, 
not too restricted or too vague, but just between. The 
specification should be so worded as to cover all the 
essential parts of the invention, while leaving the 
inventor free to claim any future developments of it. 
On the other hand, it must distinctly indicate wliat the 
invention is, aad at least one mode of carrying it out. 


Little details need not be given, unless the invention is 
for a point of detail. If the Jaw officer of the Crown 
passes the Provisional Specification, he grants the 
protection for six months, and the fact is announced 
in the Journal of the Commissioners of Patents^ but an 
official certificate is given on application at the Patent 
Office. Should the law officer raise objections, the 
patentee is communicated witii to have these removed 
if possible, which can generally be done, unless the 
protection is refused altogether. 

The nine months’ protection dates from the day of 
application, but it may not be officially granted for a 
week or two after. The patentee should keep his in¬ 
vention secret at least till then ; but he may afterwards, 
if he chooses, publisli and use his invention. No one 
can learn what his invention is if he does not make it 
known himself, as the Provisional Specification re¬ 
mains a sealed document at the Patent -Office. 

The patentee should next examine carefully the 
past patents and publications, to sec how far his 
invention is truly original, for though J\ for the Pro¬ 
visional Specification may be a slight loss, the addi¬ 
tional required to get the three years’ protection 
might be worth saving. These past patents can be 
seen at the Patent Office Library, Southampton Street, 
E.C. 

An application for provisiomil protection continues 
in force for nine months, from the date of application, 
but unless a “Complete” Specification is left at the 
Patent Office within this period the application will 
be deemed to be abandoned, and the full patent will 
not be granted. 

The Complete Specification must give a clear and 
full description of the devices covered by the pro- 
vision.aI protection, and no more. Nothing extraneous 
to the title and scope of the Provisional Specification 
can be imported into it, cveept mere details of con¬ 
struction and varieties of method for effecting the 
purpose on the principles therein laid down. Tlie 
description must be such as will enable an ordinary 
workman, skilled in such mailers, to understand 
and make the machine; but the patentee may put 
in a saving clause not binding himself rigidly to the 
forms therein described. 

The particular parts of the invention held to be new, 
and which the patentee wishes to protect, arc set forth 
in numbered ‘•claims,"’ which should be as few as 
possible. Great care is nect'ssary in wording them, 
so as to adequately embrace the new invention with¬ 
out setting up a claim for a known machine or process, 
A claim is invalid if it can be construed to mean what 
was in public use, or had been published, before the 
date of the patent. New parts should be claimed 
sc'p<arately, and also new combinations of new or old 
parts. New materials for old parts should not, as a 
rule, be claimed. 

Sometimes a patent can be “amended " by taking 
the proper steps to procure leave to do so as the 
Comptroller directs. Opposition to grants of patents 
may also be m.ade ; anti an enlargement of the lime 
of payment granted, if the proper forms are adhered 
to, and the reasons found adequate. 
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ING, sin” praise to the sprniij! 

Nature, .D isc ! fling to the skies, 

To the blue arching o’er us, 

(Jne mighty chorus — 

I’laisc, jiraisc to the spring! 

Praise from the lark, the first herald of waking. 

The first eye to open on spring’s happy mom - 
With r.iptiirc llie hymn from his lillle throat shaking, 
llis thanks to the Heaven tliat let him be born. 
I’laise, praise to ilie spring ! 

His but the opening note <d the lIioiv, 

Ills but the signal to all that have wings- - 
Hark, how the pie.in mounts higher and higher, 

Till It seems that the air ail around wakes and sing 
I’laise, piaisc to liie spiing ! 

Come, little l.imh, with the keen breezes wrestle. 
Come to tile slope of the sweet, grassy down, 

Safe in the lolds of your cuily wool nestle, 

And lilcal, in llic face of the rain's passing fiown, 
Your praise of the spring. 

For spring has her moods, and her f.iiicies are wild, 
She can be naughty, capricious and cold, 

She’s but a lusty and passionate child ; 

Pardon her youth, there is time to grow old— 
Have patience with spring ! 
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See how her playmates come crowding and pushing— 
They pine to be fiec, and have waited so long, 

Now the glad life through their pulses is rushing, 

And they must come awake, they’re so young and 
so Strong- 

Must awake with the spring ! 

What a humming and buzzing, a floating and dancing, 
What myriads are hast’ning to join in the pl.iy, 

With bright, filmy wings and gay colours advancing, 
The light-hearted children, who live but a day— 

But a day of the spring! 

The big elms bring their babies—the tiny buds 
peeping 

Still held in the clasp of the moihet's strong arms. 
The great dusky pines, liom vwhere tempests arc 
sweeping, 

Send the tcndcrcst green, nursed mid rum and hai ms, 
To wonder at spring. 


Many a bright little flower lifts its head from the nest 
Where kind earth keeps her children all safe fi-om 
the cold, 

At the first call of sunshine they leave her warm 
breast 

And run off with the west wind, so thoughtless and 
bold, 

To play with the spring. 

And last comes a maiden, with swift feet advancing. 

With the sky in her eyes, and the sun in her liair - 
Ail the spirit of spring in her bosom is dancing, 

The abundance of life, hope, and promise so fair— 
All the promise of spring ! 

Oh come, let us .sing praise to the spring ! 

Swell the grand chorus 
To the heaven arching o'er us, 

Where “ all tlial has life and breath ’’ 

I'raiscs II,c spring! Minna UivEr.L 



WITNESS MY HAND. 

..\ FI'.N’SHIkE STORY. 

By the Author of "Lady Qwendolen's Tryst." 


CHAPTER THE KLEVENTH. 

KALPH SHOCKS SOriKTV, 

“ 'Jits the wind 111 ilut curlier ''’—• hakskrakk 

OllN was to be mar- 
ried almost directly 
after Easter, and 
when I came out of 
quarantine I found 
all Wcslrea talking 
of the wedding. 

I heard fabulous 
accounts of the 
bride’s (roussettu, 
and the costliness of 
the wedding pre¬ 
seats, but 1 did not 
see either till Just before the wedding, Louisa was 
still nervous of meeting me, and she sent me an 
elegant little note, begging me not to conic to Morion 
till I was yuiU free from infcctinn. I had been doing 
my best to cultivate an amiable spirit towards John’s 
bride, but this highly-glazed, subtly-scented epistle 
somehow put it ail to flight. The very touch of the 
smooth satiny envelope reminded me of that miserable 
day when Helen’s answer came to John, and I could 
not f«] in charity with the girl who had succeeded her 


so swiftly that it almost 'jccincd as if she had siijv 
planted her. 

I kept away from Morion till courtesy comiwllcd me 
to say good-bye. I had been out when Louisa paid 
her farewell call, and 1 was going away myself before 
the wedding. Uncle Kivcis had asked me to stay 
with ilelen, and if I had needed any motive beyond 
the yearning desire to sec her that tilled my heart, itic 
opportune escape from having to bo present at John's 
wedding would have been sufficient to decide me to 
go. I felt as if nothing I'ouid have induced me to see 
John Erlston and Louisa Seymour made man and wife, 
but I was glad that unpleasant remarks were avoided 
by my having so good an excuse for my absence. 

What John thought of it 1 did not know. 1 ' seldom 
saw him, and when we met we were both silent and 
constrained. The old pleasant freedom, the old 
fraternal Jokes, and squabbles, and reconciliations, 
were over for ever. Robert’s brother was my brother 
no more, and in our estrangement was something of 
the bitterness that marks the quarrels of actual 
relations. At least, it seemed so to me, and while 
John held aloof, I could not advance a step towards 
a better understanding. 

Morton Park was looking as bright as spring 
flowers could make it, as I went up the drive in 
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the brijfht April sunshine. Hyacinths and ane¬ 
mones made the beds a blaze of colour, and yellow 
pansies flaunted in the sun. The lawns were freshly 
mown, the walks ne*ly gravelled ; gardeners were 
busy in all directions, making ready, no doubt, for 
•the wedding that was now so close at hand. Louisa 
came to me, Iresh and ladianl herself as an April 
flower, and gay as the birds that were singing 
overhead; but her gaiety jarred on me with a 
sense of unfitness, and even of hollowness and un¬ 
reality. Under all her chatter and smiles, her eyes 
had a restless, haggard look that seemed to contradict 
her gaiety. How could it be real, indeed She must 
have known that the offer she had accepted from 
Helen’s rejected suitor was not the trim of love, but 
of anger, and despair, and baffled passion lor amulicr 
woman. Where was her self-respect when she rould 
accept an ofter like tlial ? Wliere was her love lor 
John when she could let him so sm against her and 
himself, and every canon of riglit and dulyVainly 
and uselessly 1 asked myself questions like these as 1 
sal ojiposile hci,and watched her spaikimg smiles, 
and glittering eyes, and air of hardly-conce.iied 
triumph. It was so poor a thing to iriiim|)li m, this 
success that was so bitter a failure after all ! She 
might be the woman he would marry, who would hear 
his name, and rule Ins house; but as for tlie worn.in 
he loved, was she not the one who was sitting 
desolate and alone, parted from him iiy her own 
act and deed, but not the less the possessoi of ills 
heart, and the one love of his life? Kur whether 
theie be such a thing as second love or not-a 
point on which I am very sceptical —I «.is .1 le.isi 
certain that John wa.s not a m.in with whom it 
would be possible. 

He had been very little at home since Ins cng.ige- 
ment, allcndmg sedulously to his duties m the House, 
and only coming down to ICrlsion for a day or two at a 
time. 

The young people were to live in London, and 
Louisa and her mother had been up in town for the 
last month, superintending the furnishing ol Joim's 
house, and, it seemed to me, rather ignoring Lady 
Erlston in llie matter. 

“ 1 saw Miss Rivers one day.” saiil Louisa, with a 
smile for which I could not forgive lier. " London 
does not agree with her, 1 think. She is very mucli 
gone off since she was down here.” 

“ I believe she is perfectly well,” I saul siilfly ; an<l 
Louisa shrugged her shoulders, and said no more. 

She had said enough to make me sail and anxious 
I did not quite believe in, my own account of Helen's 
perfect health, though, beyond the confession of a 
headache now and then, there had been nothing in 
her letters to surest indisposition. It was rather 
that it seemed impossible that, in .i person of her line 
and sensitive organisation, the body should not bear 
witness to trials of hcagt or mind ; and that these 
had been Helen’s portion lately I knew but loo 
well. 

My knowledge came from acquaintance with cir. 
cumstances, not from any information imparted by 


hcrsel£ John’s name was never mentioned by cither 
of us; and of Mr. Lawloy 1 only heard that he still 
fretjuented the house, and inferred from that, that he 
had not yet abandoned his suit. 

! had to bear cold looks from M rs. Seymour, who 
chose to feel affionted at my going away before the 
wedding; but Louisa did not even affect to be sorry. 

1 only want bright faces round me tlieii,” she 
said, when her mother reproadu-d me. "Alice will 
not even pretend to be glad. 1 dotibl if she could 
bring herself to wish us joy.” 

“ Hut indeed 1 do,’’ I said earnestly; “ 1 wish you 
both ,i]l the happiness you can cn|oy.'’ 

"Thank you—that is something, froni iw/.'” said 
John’s voice behind me. He had come m ihiougli the 
Krench-wmdow from llic garden, and was standing 
looking at us with a satirical smile that I confess 
c.xaspcr.itcd me. 

" 1 don’t know why you should say that.” 1 ex¬ 
claimed. •• Of course I wish you happiness.” 

*• It IS the correct tiling bcfoic a man is married, 1 
believe, and you arc ahvay.s correct. But ail the same, 
I am duly obliged. 1 wonder if all the good wishes 
that will lx‘ .showered upon me in the next few days 
will alTeci tlie point at issue.” 

" If sincerity could .ivail, mine surely would,” 1 said 
earnestly. 1 could not keep my anger against Robert’s 
bioilici long. 

"Smceiity—in a woman?” retorted John, with a 
biilerness that made my heart ache for him. 

Mr.s. Seymour had gone away, Louisa had run out 
to speak to a boy who was weeding the garden-walk, 
and we two were alone. Oh, if 1 could only, m this 
moment of farewell, break through the estrangement of 
the last h'w months ! 

But John's face—dark, sarcastic, impenetrable— 
forbade the allempi, and the next moment Louisa 
came back. 

‘‘Good-bye,’’ 1 said, rising "Ask Mrs. Seymour 
to forgive me, Louis.i. If she would write and 
tell me that she docs, it would make mo happier. 
Good-bye, John.” J held out my hand, but he did not 
lake It. 

iJon'l l)c ])rcniaturely valedictory. There is no 
liuivy, for I sh.ill walk back with you, so we’ll post¬ 
pone the touching moment till then.” 

"Oh, no!" 1 cnctl ; "1 couldn’t think of trmiblmg 
you. Indeed you must not come.” 

For liow was I to endure the long tHc-o-tele of a 
walk with John in his present mood ? 

" Ooii'i protest I It IS all m the day’s woik.” he 
said coolly, coming after me with great swilt strides 
that made any thought of fligiit out of the question. 

We needn’t talk if you had rather not, you know,” 
he observed presently, when 1 had ventured .some 
remark on the fineness of the day. “ 1 think wnen you 
and 1 have to lake*rcfuge m talking of the weather, 
we had better hold out tongues.” 

1 tried lo hold mine, but me implied rc])roach com¬ 
pelled me to speak. 

“ It is not my fault-” I be<gan. 

"Of course not!” interrupted John. "That goes 
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wiihout si>ying, doesn't it? Given a man and a 
woman, the nun must be to blaint’, in spite of the 
rather opposite view siigKCsted l>y' what some one lias 
profanely called ‘ the Hebrew mythology.’ ” 

“ I don’t think you would have quoted that in the 
days when wc—did not talk about the weather,” said 
I daringly. “John, it is probably the last time we 
shall walk quietly together, you and I, like this. 1 
wish—oh, how I wish ! I could make you imderstand 
how it grieves me to see you so—so — ” 

“Well?” said John. “The condition you deplore 
seems difficult to define.” 

“The difficulty lies in my fear of offending you.” 

“ Am I so easily offended ? ” 

“ You did not use to be. But once offended, you 
are, I think, inexorable. Iliat is what grieves me. 
You cannot, or you will not, forgive.” 

“ How can 1 when there is nothing needing forgive¬ 
ness? 1 have no quarrel wuh you:' 

“No. But if you liad. John? Could you forgive 
where you had really been wronged?” 

“ I do not advise you to try me. I believe my 
placability has its limits.” 

“ I should like to think that now, on llie threshold 
of your new life, you forgave any bygone wrongs. I 
think—I think, perhajis—there may have been excuses 
we cannot even guess at. And 1 think you would Iw 
happier yourself, and perhaps make others happier, if 
you could forgive——” 

“Alice, you mean well, but you know nothing about 
it!” John burst out, stopping short, and looking at 
me with stem passionate eyes. “ 1 will not affect to 
misunderstand you. You want me to send a message 
of foigiveness to your cousin. 1 will not! 'rell her, 
if you must tell her anything at all, that 1 pity her 
weakness as much as I scorn it. But as for forgive¬ 
ness, tell her that I will forgive her when I can forgive 
myself for having loved her.” 

He wheeled round and loft me, and I felt that my 
ill-judged attempt had probably done more harm than 
good. 

If my walk with John had done nothing else, it had 
shown me the uselessness of trying to influence him 
by any words of mine. 1 must leave him to his own 
conscience and to time. Anger docs not last, even for 
the small “ for ever” of nitr mortal existence. Ji is a 
self-consuming passion, and bears in itself the seeds of 
its own destruction- like other evil things. It is only 
the interchangeable terms of Love and Good that 
endure, and arc in their essence iinniortal and eternal. 
There was comfort in the llumghl ; but was there not 
for John pain, and peril too? , 

Ralph and I were to dine at F.rlston 1 lull that even¬ 
ing. It was to be a formal farewell dinner, at which 
John would bid adieu to his bachelor life, and to which 
all his old friends and neighbours were bidden. 1 
would gladly have escaped going, feeling lliat 1 was 
a little in disgrace will the dear old jieoplc. no less 
than with Mrs. Seymoui ; but to have stayed away 
would only have given fiirlhcr offence. 

Ralph grumbled all the way there. Formal parties 
were always bis delcslalion, and 1 think he had never 


felt quite the same towards John since he had been 
the unwilling witness of Helen’s emotion at the news 
of bis engagement, 

John himself was quite, as Walter would have 
piirascd it, “ in form ” to-night. Tlic sarcastic bitter¬ 
ness that liad grieved me in the morning seemed to 
liave passed away, and I could sec Iiis mother’s eyes 
following him with proud adoring glances, as his tall 
figure moved amongst the guests who had come to 
do iiim honour. 

Sir John looked pleased and proud, too, and whis¬ 
pered to me that John was “quite his old self to¬ 
night.” 

Was that something unusual, then ? Was the sar¬ 
donic, ironical mood of our carlicrmecling liis habitual 
mood now ? 1 could almost fancy that it was. 

One c.in generally read a man’s tem[)er in the eyes 
of his women-folk; and pleasant as Mr. Erlston was 
making himself to-night, 1 saw that his mother and 
sister, and even his betrothed, wailed upon his glances 
with anxious looks. 

Louisa was in white, with delicate pink azaleas at 
her breast and in her hair. On her arm was a heavy 
gold bracelet, with a portrait of John set in brilliants, 
and on her finger a magnificent opal ring. It was her 
“engaged-ring.’’ 1 knew, and 1 thought it was only in 
accordance with John's satirical temper that he should 
have chosen those proverbially “ unlucky ’’ stones. 
There wus a little jesting about them as Louisa dis¬ 
played them for the benefit of Mrs. Franklin, our 
Wcslrca vicai’s wife, who had not seen the ring 
before ; and then the vicar of Morton, who liad been 
a college don in other days, and li.id his library full 
of Eastern books in strange faint iliaractcrs, told us 
many wonderful legends of famous opals, ,and the 
strange and baleful powers attributed to them. 

“ I wonder you are not afrahl to wear them,” lisped 
Mrs. Franklin—lierself a last year's bride, “ 1 should 
have been frightened to death if Percy had given me 
opals—so very unlucky, you know! You hear what 
Mr. Baines says .about ilienv; and I have heard that 
when people wear opals in an engagement-ring, the 
match is always broken off.” 

“ I wonder why you chose opals, John ?” Ixiuisa 
said, rather wistfully. “ Did you know how unlucky 
they were ?” 

“ 1 had heard it, but I did not think our luck 
offered much scope for malefic influence,” said John 
in a level voice. Did he mean that he felt that the 
“ slings and arrows of oiirr.igeoiis fortune ” had already 
done their woist? Ills tone was quite courteous and 
pleasant; but Louisa shmnk as if she felt a gibe. She 
saw me liHikingat her, and rallied herself immediately, 
throwing off her momentary depression, and charming 
every one by her smiles, and beauty, and gay little 
s.allies. If John had been a man to measure the 
value of his possessions by the estimation of others, 
he must liave been abuni^ntly satisfied with his 
bride. 

“ The prettiest girl in the county, sir! ” 1 heard Sir 
Charles Mason whisper to him, as we ladies filed past. 
“You’re a lucky dog.” 
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I think Louisa heard too. She wort* the “ I am sorry,” 1 stammered ; “ I cannot bear to vex 

smile that a tribute to her beauty never iailcd to pro- your mother, but indeed I am better aw.iy.’’ 
duce, and sailed on radiant and dclightctl. “ I always thouijlit that you ami 1 would be biides- 

tVhen we reached the drawing-room, Grace found a maids to John's bride,’’ s-aid (liarc icprouchlully. 

cjuiel comer, and made me sit by her. A large party Perhaps she did not kmnv ili.it I Imd never been in- 

like this quite unnerved her now. vited to futlll ilial honour.ible office; or tluil Louisa 

“How shall I get through the wedding without h-ad been heard to say, in reference to the omission, 

you ? ’ she murmured. “ Could you not wait just this that “ one old-iii.aid bridesmaid was enough ! ” 

one week, Alice ? Mamma is so hurl that you will not “ So long as be and his bride do not mind about it,” 
be here.” 1 said, “ I don't think we need make a trouble of it, 
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Grace. There will be no lack of Hirsts on the occ.i- 
sion. You may spare the one who would only be a 
kill-joy at the feast." 

“ i think you are rather hard on John, Alice. You 
cannot forgive him for not being brokcn-hc.mcd. I 
was as disappointtHl as you were that your cousin 
rejected him, but surely it is belter chat he should be 
happy with Louisa than we.ir the willow all Ins life for 
a girl who refused him.” 

Perhaps she was right, but her major premiss de¬ 
manded large concessions. 1 was not prepared to 
admit that he would “ he h.ippy with Loiiis.-i.” and 
indeed was much more inclined to doubt it. 

“ 1 do not want to l>e hard on hiin,” was ail I could 
find to say. 1 hope lie will be li.ippy. I am sure.” 

“But you don't expect it for him.^ I don’t see 
why you should not. l>o you think no marriages are 
happy unless people m.irry ilicir first lore ? ’’ 

Perhaps I was romantic enough to think that there 
could only be one love, wliellier it were called first or 
second. I answcicd evasively-• 

“You would have to define ‘first love.’ It may }«• 
anything, from the fancy of an hour to the passion ofa 
life.” 

“ I don't lliink unrci|iiited love is ever //or/.’” said 
Grace, who was rather apt to souml the fathomless 
ocean of other lives by tlie small piummet-imc tiiat 
measured her own still pool. “ I think John is likely 
to be as happy as olhei people.” 

I thought so to). But thirty yc.ira’ acipiiiintance 
with my species h.ad not left on my mmd a vivid 
impression of aggregate felicity or individual bliss. 

I looked round the room at the f.iecs congregated 
there, and representing lues from which at least 
pecuniary anxiety the great factor of civilised woe - 
might fairly Iw considered to be eliminated. Widow, 
wife, or maid, each woman was dressed in her best, 
each face wore its company smile; yet I thought 1 
could detect on each the brand of inarticulate longing 
and vague discoulcnt that is the halUiinrk of our 
imperfect humanity. Not here would that mark he 
effaced, not here would tears be vvi|)e(l aw.ay, not here 
would any‘“awake saiished ” I knew it and felt it 
in my inmost heart, the illogical luiin in heart that yet 
craved for its beloved ones the fulness and complete¬ 
ness it admitted to be impossible for all the rest of the 
world. 

For John, certainly. I would fain have .asked more 
than that average happiness with the expecLation of 
which Grace seemed content. For him I would have 
had realised the dream of that poet who, in the quiet 
affection of his late and childless married life, can 
hardly have realised it for himself ; — 

" And thrn* .ire suuts who srem lo dwrll 
Abox-c this eailh v) rich n 'pdl 
PloaL< round cheinleps. whtre'er Ihcy mve, 

From hopes fulhtl’d, anil mutiul lovi;." 

I looked up, and saw John coming in at the door— 
tall, handsome, well-favoured, but nn/ happy, even 
with the average happiness I w.as ready to repudiate 
for him as something below his desert and my 
desire. 


H.appiness had neither part nor lot in his scornful 
sarcastic smile and mocking glance, as his eyes fell 
on his future bride. 

She was busy displaying photographs and albums 
to a group of “ unentertainables " who were the despair 
of every hostess and the dead-weight at every social 
gathering m Kenshirc. Louisa was making herself 
extremely useful to-night, relieving Lady Kriston of all 
but the most nominal duties, and assuming already 
ihc position of hostess that would henceforth be hers 
at J-irlston Oace and I had been able to en¬ 

joy oiir chat with a good conscience, so entirely h.id 
Louisa taken upon herself the duties of a ti.iughtcr of 
the house. Gnicc was loo sweet-tempered to resent 
it, and w.is only grateful to be spared exertion ; and 
for me, I silenced a little natural soreness by remind¬ 
ing myself that Louisa’s claim was equal now lo mine. 
John passed the table where his Jiana'c was so use¬ 
fully employed, and sauntering up to us, stood talking 
in a desultory way, and leaning his broad shoulders 
against the corner of the wall that abutted on our 
recess. 

1 saw Lady Lrlston looking at him once or twice 
with signific.inl appeal. 

“• What is my mother making eyes at, 1 wonder?” 
said John. But J think he knew. 

“ You know very well, John,” said (Jrace. “ It is 
not nice of you to leave Louisa like this. You know 
how hurl she is when you do ” 

“See how 1 am kept up to the mark !said John. 
“ I can't go olf duty for ten minutes without Ixfing 
court-martialled for it. Go and tell her 1 am coming, 
Grace. 1 want to speak to Alice.” 

He took the seat Grace left, but though he had said 
he wished to sficnk to me, he s.at quite silent, and in 
his face was something that made it impossible for me 
to utter a word. Lor so long that I grew nervous 
under Lady Krlston's urgent eyes, he sat silent and 
absorbed. When he spoke at last, it was with an 
abruptness lliat quite startled me. 

“ 1 shall not see you again Ixlore you go. It is my 
only chance of speaking, is U not ?” 

“ Yes, John, 1 suppose so.” I answered, feeling 
suddenly nervous. I seemed to know that he was 
going lo speak of Helen, 

“ You c.an take the message you asked for this 
morning if you choose - if you think she would care 
to have it ? ” 

“ I am sure of it, John. 1 am sure she would be 
liappicr if she knew she had your forgiveness.” 

‘“Take it, then, by all means. I can’t see why you 
should think so, but you know best, ft is a matter of 
iiidilifercncc to me. 1 have only one wish with regard 
to~to your cousin Helen ; and that is, that I may 
never see her face again.” 

He got up and left me, and I did not know what to 
make of a message of forgiveness sent in such a 
fashion as this. It seemed as difficult to believe in as 
the indifference he professed, in tones stirred and 
thrilled with passion, .and that Altered over the utter¬ 
ance of her name. 

He went across to Louisa, sitting by her, and talking 
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to her in lowered tones, as was Itis lover’s privilege, 
but looking us little like an ideal lover as any man 
could look, lly degrees most of the little circle 
round the table went away, and left them to them- 
selves, till there only remained two or three, too in¬ 
different or too shy to imitate the example of the rest. 

Grace beckoned me to amuse these “feckless 
people,"’ (|uite stranded now that Louisa had left them 
to their own devices. Ralph was there, talking to 
Ml'. liaincs, but both were too engrossed in learned 
discour-sc to be of any use to the young ladies for¬ 
lornly turning over the leaves of albums they had 
icen a dozen times before. 

As I came up to the table, Mr. Baines, the politest 
.ind clumsiest of men, endeavoured to give me his 
chair, but only succeeded in overturning it. It made 
a little momentary stir, and Sir John came fidgeting 
across the room to sec what was the matter, and 
stayed, beaming amiably at Louisa and John, and 
chatting to the idbum-turners, so that 1 had no need to 
exert myself foi' their behoof. 

h'roiu my place .it the table 1 could sec all over the 
room, and 1 had been so long secluded from society 
that 1 found pleasure in sitting still and using my eyes 
and ears. 'I'liere were the usual drawing-room sights 
and sounds ; the incviuble bevy of matron-s, left to 
amuse themselves; the usual elderly gentlemen, 
missing their after-dinner nap, and manifestly wishing 
themselves at home; the usual point-device young 
men, with the utmost amount of starched shirt-front, 
and the Ic.ist possible allowance of carefully parted 
hair, bending their limp forms at elegant angles, and 
lisping languid nothings to the usual sprightly girls, 
who always laughed, as at consummate wit; there was 
the rustle of women’s dresses, the sound of laughter 
.and low-voiced talk, the .subdued brilliance of wa.vcn 
lights, the ]icrfumc of hothouse flowers. 

Kverytlimg suggested conventional calm and safety, 
a repose (|uitc past ruffling, an .itinospliere too rctined 
and artificial for the existence of any emotion deeper 
than that which the sight of l.icc or jewels might evoke 
in the female breast, or the consciousness of menial 
brilliance might kindle in the .authors of decorous 
witticisms. Anything beyond that would inevitably be 
dismissed as “ bad form,” if it were not branded as 
sentimental affectation. 

1 think it is this underlying l)clicf in the unreality 
of deep feeling that makes it possible for modern girls 
to stand up and sing songs whose outspoken passion 
would have covered their mothers witlt blushes. A 
girl of eighteen, fair and .sweet and modest-looking, 
was standing by the piano now. 

'* Coine, fur these arnit are empiy.’ 

sang the maiden, in a high clear voice, and no one 
seemed to think her choice of a song eccentric. The 
only eccentricities were the blush on my old-maidish 
cheek and John’s supercilious frown. 

The singer ceased, and Sir John turned to one of the 
silent young ladies with a rather puzzled look— 

“Do you know what that was, my dear? I did not 
catch the name.’’ 
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She told him, but I doubt if the old man was much 
wiser. The songs he knew were of a different class 
and an older date, and if hv had ever heard this one 
before, he had probably forgotten it. We had all 
noticed lately that his memory had begun to fail Imn 
a little, and he was apt to confuse far more familiar 
things. 

He looked at the open album on the table -John’s 
famous autograph-book—and began explaining its con¬ 
tents, with illustrative anecdotes, and an old man’s 
pleasure in recalling the memories of bygone days. 
The silent girls, who were imclligcnt enough, looked 
interested, and Ralph and Mr. Baines suspended their 
conversation. 

An old man w’ho could preface his stories with, 
“ The last time 1 saw Bniice Talleyrand,” or “ When 
1 was serving under Havelock at Lucknow,” or “I 
remember His Gracious Majesty George the Third 
saying to me,’’ was an old man whose reminiscences 
were powerful rivals to I’liuzi .Smyth’s theories of the 
Great Pyramid, or the relative merits of the Koran 
and the Zend Avesta. 

“ But here is something more in your way, my dear,” 
said Sir John, turning from kings and statesmen and 
generals to the page of modern poets that had once 
delighted Helen. “Tennyson, Brow'ning, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow: those aie what girls like to see, are they 
not? 1 remember one young lady was so delighted 
with Mr. Longfellow's autograph, that John would have 
had to give it her if Louisa had not come to his aid. 
Louisa was always ready to help John, even then, you 
sec,’’ said Sir John, with a sly smile, and a chuckle at 
his own little joke. 

A faint little titter from the girls was the only re¬ 
sponse, but Sir John was quite unconscious of the 
m.iladroitness of the reference, and looked wonder- 
ingly at John’s stormy biowand the blank looks of the 
rest of us. 

John turned white to his lips, .and Ralph lifted a face 
smitten with some strange emotion, that startled me 
with a thrill of indefinite wonder and fear. That John 
should be moved by his father’s unfortunate reference 
was not surprising, but why should it affect Ralph like 
this ? 

“Don’t you remember, Alice,” pursued Sir John, 
“ that evening when your cousin first came here ?—how 
John would have given her the autograph, and Louisa 
made that beautiful copy ? Wonderful it was, quite 
wonderful——” 

He broke off in amazement. A costly little orna- 
ment, with which Ralph had been toying, fell suddenly 
from his hand, and shivered on the table, and Ralph 
stood up, and in his face was something that held us 
all dumb. There was an inspiration of conviction, 
a sternness of denunciation, in this quiet brother of 
niine, that might have belonged to Nathan when he 
stood before David. He pointed at Louisa with out¬ 
stretched finger, and as she met iiis eye every vestige 
of colour forsook her face. 

“ I know it!" he cried, in a strange, excited voice, 
that was yet scarcely above a whisper—“ 1 know it! 
It was you ! ” 
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CHAKIER THE TWELFTH. 

IN hlilagheu alley auain. 

“Tlie oi«i crowns itll."—bHAKsi uAKE 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the midst of Lady 
Erlslon’s decorous drawing-room, it could not have 
bad a inoic startling effect. But it was the strange 
intensity, the concentrated passion, of Ralph’s manner 
and tone, and not any comprehension of hi.s words 
that produced the excitement. No one understood 


which was it ? He stood gazing at her as if he felt- 
that her shrinking and terror covered some shameful, 
secret, and would have dragged it from her by the 
mere force of his burning glance. 

Every one had crowded round the little table that 
was suddenly transmuted from a common-place piece 
of drawing-room furniture to a theatre of human pas¬ 
sion, and Ralph coloured to his hair under the fire of 
curious eyes. He was no longer a prophet, inspired. 
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them but myself, I think, and the consciciice-stricken 
girl to whom the) were atidressed. 

That Louisa understood them there could be no 
doubt. She cowered under Ralph’s gaze, shrinking 
back in her chair with tciritlcd eyes, and trembling 
with a visible shuddeiiiig, as if she had been seized 
with a sudden ague lit. *’ 

John came t|uickl> to her, but less, as it seemed to 
me, with a lover’s eagernc.ss than with the natural im¬ 
pulse of succour that stiis men at the sight of a 
wom.in's distress. Hut Louisa shiveicd, and shrank 
away from him. 

“ Not_)'ri«.^” she said faintly, with a fiightened ges¬ 
ture. And as John looked at her, he stepped back 
with swift recoil, and a host of conflicting emotions 
struggling in his face. Doubt, wonder, fear, relief— 


with a message of righteous denunciation ; he was a 
diffident young man, nervously alive to the indiscretion 
of his words, and the solecism of thus disturbing the 
harmony of the evening. 

‘•1 beg your paidon, I,ady Erlston. I had no 
business—I ought not to have said anything herc~or 
now,” he stammered ; but no one attended to him. 

Louisa had fallen forward on the table, prone and 
senseless ; and there was a confused bustle of assist¬ 
ance, in which Ralph’s apologies were lost. 

John folded his arms, and stood aloof. “I could 
not have touched her to save my life,” he told me 
afterwards. Bill there was no lack of friendly hands 
to bear her to (irace’s room, and only too many offers 
of attendance on her there. 

I was going with the rest, but Ralph touched my 
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arm, and the mute appeal stayed me. 1 knew there 
was no real necessity lor aiy services. Mrs. Seymour 
was with her dangliter, and Lady Erlston and Grace 
were always practical in a sick-room. 

It was Ralph that stopped me ; but there was u still 
more peremptory detainer in John's face. 

“ Do not go till 1 come back,” he commanded. 

Then he went away, and I think people supposed 
he lud gone to Louisa. I knew it was not so ; 1 
knew with absolute knowledge that he would never go 
to Louisa any more. 

Presently Lady Ktlston returned, and reported that 
Louis;i was better, and that her mother and tJraoc 
would remain with her till Mrs. Seymour’s carriage 
came. She said nothing beyond that—nothing to 
appease the unsatislied curiosity that must have lurked 
under the satisfaction that every one expressed. She 
sent the pretty soprano to the piano, who this lime 
improved on her former invitation, and urgently en¬ 
treated— 

Ki's me ^lr.lisllt U-lwci-ii llic browb ' ” 

No one showed the least intention of complying, or 
even of listening to the basliful recjucsl. The ddei 
men formed into knots again, the dow.igcrs clustered 
on comfortable settees, the limp young men made 
their feeble jokes, and the sprightly girls found them 
as amusing as ever. Society's suiootli waters closed 
over the startling little episode, as the still pool m the 
park outside might close over a stone that had mo¬ 
mentarily disturbed its serenity, Only Ralph, the 
guilty slingcr, stood dish all and ashamed. 

“Let ns gel away before John comes back,” he 
whispered ; “ I cannot see him to-night. 1 must have 
time to think." 

“The carnage is not come,” I ventured to suggest; 
but Ralph was a long way past iiucslions of con¬ 
venience. “ Mufllc yourself up and walk,” he ordered, 
and lie looketl so agitated and disturbed, I was glad to 
get him away on any lenns. 

it was a showery night, and as we got outside 
wc heard the tramp of pacing footsteps crunching the 
w'ct gravel, and saw the re<l light of John’s cigai'. 
Ralph would have hurried me on, but Mr. Eilsion 
stopped. 

“ Alice, 1 asked you not to go. Hut as Ralph is 
here, it docs not matter ; it is Ralph 1 want to see.” 

“ Not to-night,” said Ralph, “not to-night, John. 
You shall ask me anything you like to-morrow. I will 
tell you all then.” 

“Cannot you tell me now.'' There is something 
you know, and Louisa cannot deny. I have a right to 
ask what it is.” 

“ 1 ought not to have said anything, only 1 was 
startled into it,” said Ralph. “ 1 have no proof— 
yet." 

“Is there any further proof wanted?” said John. 
i “ Her face was enough for me!” 

He Slopped, and looked at us in the moonlight—a 
stern judge, whom no blandishments of Louisa’s would 
be able to soften, who had already pronounced her 
guilty before he had even heard tlic charge. Ralph 
refused to make any now. 
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“You shall know to-morrow," he said doggedly; 
and though John went wiili us as far as the gates of 
the park, he said no more. The “Hirst lirmness” 
was celebrated in Weslrca, and Ralph had more than 
his share. 

We wished John “good night,” and walked quickly 
along under the April moon, sailing high behind lieecy 
clouds. The night was line now, but drops of 
moisture on the coarse fcn-giass, and pools of water 
m the ruts and holes of the “ drove,” showed it had 
been lately raining. However, there was light enough 
to pick our way, and the fresh air and movement 
suited our excitement better than being shut up in a 
carriage, and jolted along the execrable road. 

We were too busy avoiding holes to talk, till wc 
came to the high road. Then Ralph said— 

“I ought not to have spoken, but 1 could not con¬ 
tain myself. How could one dream of such wicked¬ 
ness in a girl like that ?" 

“Hut, Ralph, how did you know? Had you any 
suspicion before ?’' 

“ Not of her, but 1 saw it in her face. If you had 
seen her when Sir John brought up that tale of the 
copied autograph ! 1 had forgotten all about it till he 
spoke; and then, all at once, 1 remembered, and I 
hueii'. I had always had a vague suspicion of trea¬ 
chery somewhere. I could not get over the fact that 
the envelope was not the kind that Helen uses. La- 
farguc's n-ime ouglit to have opened my eyes ; but I 
had got your idea that it was my uncle’s doing so 
rooted in my mind, that I could not see what was just 
under my nose. And the wriling was so exact! Any 
suspicion 1 had was too intangible to act on. Even 
if it lud been stronger, it only pointed to Uncle 
Rivers; and as Jolm was engaged there seemed no 
use in making inquiries. Tlicy could not alter l/itd, 
and nothing else could matter much to her.” 

“Then, do you mean to say nothing more now?” 

“ Now IS different. I did not want to open Helen's 
eyes to any baseness of her father’s, but this is anoilier 
matter.'’ 

“Yes,’' 1 cried , “and there is John to think of too. 
We could not let haii iiuirry a girl who has done that 
without telling him what we know." 

•‘What we suspect,’’ corrected Ralph. “I cannot 
make a charge in cold blood, on the strength of a 
guilty look. More evidence I must havc,and I cannot 
even tell lo-niglu what would be the best way to obtain 
It. 1 must sleep on it, and decide to-morrow.’’ 

When Ralph announced his iiUcntmii of ■'sleeping 
on ’’ anything, 1 knew th.it further discussion would be 
a waste of biralh. He did not speak again all the 
way home, and I went up-stairs in a fever of anxiety 
and bcwildei-ment, but quite aware that it would be 
useless to try and hurry my delilwratc brollicr’s confi¬ 
dence. It would be given in Ins own lime and way,or 
not at all. 

I sat some time over tiie fire, brushing my hair, 
rather from habit now than trom any demands its 
length or thickness made on my care, and had Just • 
finished the operation when I heard a knock at my 
door, and opened to find Ralph outside. 
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“Have you kept that envelope—the^mc that was 
lent to John 

“] dare say it is in my pocket still. ’ 

“Find it, please. Louisa will deny everything, 1 
feel sure, and 1 must have all the proof 1 can.” 

He went away with the halt-burnt fragment, and 1 
ttied to compose myself to sleep, but 1 was too ner¬ 
vous and unstrung. I’hantoin-like rcprociiictions of 
the events of the evening coursed thruiigli my mind in 
aimless confusion, and kept me awake lialf the night. 
Now that the idea was once suggested, 1 felt as cer¬ 
tain of Louisa's guilt as Ralph did, and less inclined 
to wait for collateral evidence of it. Her agitation at 
the charge was proof enough for me ; and besiiles this, 
as I recalled the Friday before that miserable Sun¬ 
day at Krlslon, incidents that seemed “continnation 
strong” rose before my mnul. I reinoinbcred seeing 
Louisa bending over the salver where John’s letter lay, 
and I felt no doubt that she had abstr.acted it then. 1 
•emembered how she had passed the afternoon in 
writing letters, and I had no doubt that cither then, or 
in the time she had remained in the drawing-room 
after Grace and J had gone up-stairs, she had forged 
Helen’s writing on the envelope, and later on had en¬ 
closed John’s letter in it, and sent it, no doubt, to 
some one in London to post. For I remembered that 
k had borne tlie Park Lane district stamp, like all 
Helen’s letters did. She must have had some one more 
•rless in her confidence in town, And then I remem¬ 
bered her confidential conversation with Uncle Rivers, 
and 1 felt that the last link in the chain was supplied. 

It was disappointing lo find that Ralph would not 
admit that the proofs 1 fell so conclusive were more 
»han ingenious theories that were probably true, but 
shat were far from being proofs. 

Ralph, indeed, seemed prepared to throw cold water 
•n everything this morning. It was John's alfair, he 
said, not his. He wislicd now that he had never said 
a word about it. 

“ Hut 1 lelen f ” 1 veniurod 10 say. 

Ralph turned on me almost liercely. “ Do you think 
1 need reminding 'f Do you think I should have stirred 
i finger in the matter if it had not been for her? Do 
fou think 1 am anxious myself to throw her into 
another man’s arms? ” 

There was such a ring of pain and reproach in his 
tones that 1 could not find voice lo answer him. Even 
if I had been able, I should not have known what to 
say, or how to avoid the mortal offence of sympathy. 
He calmed himself in a moment, and said quietly— 

“ 1 have just had a note from Louisa. She wants 
me to go and see her at once. She say? she can ex¬ 
plain everything I” 

“And are you going? It could do no harm to hear 
what she has to say.” 

“1 might have gone if Iliad not seen//»>,” said 
Ralph. 

He showed me the envelope, and under the flap was 
stamped, in small raised letters, “ Lafargue, Fenton- 
bury.” In size, shape, texture, and finish it corres¬ 
ponded exactly with tlie scorched fragment on which 
ihe same name appeared. 


"When I saw that,” said Ralph, "I would not go. 
1 should only have heard a string of ingenious lies. I 
shall show John the note, and he can please himself. 
But 1 don't think she is anxious to see John.” 

1 was still looking at it when John c.imc in. And 
then, with whatever secret reluctance or pain to 
himself, Ralph kept his word, and told him all he 
knew. 

He heard us in silence to the end: only, when he 
understood where Ralph’s cautious words were lead¬ 
ing, he covered his eyes with his hand. 

“Is that all?” he asked, in a curious restrained 
voice, when Ralph stopped. 

“ Yes,” said lialph shortly. “ I told you 1 had no 
proofs. ’I'licrc is only circumstantial cviiience, you 
see.” 

“ And if what you suspect is true, she—Helen -your 
cousiii -has never had my letter ?” 

“No.” 

John lifted his head, and in his eyes was a sudden 
rapture that seemed to transfigure his face. 

“How can I lli-uik you?” he cried. “Howcanl 
ever thank you enough ? If you knew- —” 

lie put out his hand ; but Ralph did nut take it. 

“ I did not do it for your sake,” he said ungniciously. 
And then he turned away abruptly, and went out of 
the rouiii. 

“ Do not blame him, ’ 1 entreated. “ Indeed, John, 
you would not if you understood." 

“ Me ?” said John, with sudden bitterness ; “ I am 
likely to sit in judgment on another man, am I not? 
If 1 understand iiullung else, I underslaiKl how much 
better he is than 1 am—how niucli more worthy-” 

He did not finish the sentence. How could he—he 
who was still Louisa .Seymour's Wtrothed? Hut in¬ 
deed there was no need. Only the thought of one 
woman had ever brought to his eyes the tender light 
that was shining in them now. 

He got up, looking more like the old John than 1 
had seen him for four long months. 

“ There is only one thing in be done,'' he said, “ and 
that is to see her at once. 1 iiuisl, 1 w///, know if my 
letter ever reached her— and then— - ” 

“ Well?” said I demurely. “Finish your sentence, 
John. These perpetual incomplete remarks are a 
strain on your friends’ imagination.” 

John gave me a look that seemed to remind me 
that events were scarcely ripe enough for jesting. 

“ 1 shall go up to town with you,” he announced. 
“ When does your train go ? ” 

“At four o’clock.” 

“ Surely there is one sooner.” He seized a “ Brad¬ 
shaw,” looked at its pages, and made his calculations. 

“There is one at twelve. Wc will go by that, 
Alice, instead. It is not eleven yet. There is time 
for you to get ready, and for me to do what must first 
be done.” 

I did not venture to oppose the plan, or to suggest 
that it might be inconvenient to our friends to take 
them so unexpectedly by storm. John's masterful 
mood would have scattered any obstacles I could 
have opposed to it, as a whirlwind scatters straw, I 
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djd not venture even (o inquire vvhat was the business 
to be accomplished first ; but 1 think he read inquiry 
in my eyes. 

“ 1 must write to Louisa,” he said jjravety. “ I will 
not insult your cousin by appearing before her as 
another woman's lover.” 

Hut. John, if tliere is any mistake? If it was not 
as wc Uiiuk ?” 

“There is no mistake as to iny feelings. Jliit 
timt there never w.is. I was sinning with my eyes 
open, Alice, and 1 cut a sorry enough liguic either 
•w.iy. Will v///’ever forgive me, I wonder?'’ 

He sat down to his letter, and as I watched him 
frowning over it, 1 could not resist a feeling of infinite 
pity for the girl whose wickedness had wrotiglil so much 
evil, Inn whose retribution was coming so surely and 
heavily u] on her. 

“Ho not be too hard on her, John.' ! jncadcd. 

What she did was done for love of you, after all.” 

lJut even .is 1 spoke I fell iliv weakness of tlie pli-a 
What was llie love woith ttut could thus wreck liis 
life for its own sadsfactioii ? 

■' 1 have said nothing but what was necessary to 
justify myself,'’s,iid John. “It is iiul for me to up¬ 
braid her. Do I not need forgiveness also?" 

Three hoins later he was praying lor ii as men plead 
for life ; and Ins prayer was not m vain. 

We had found Helen at home, and .done, and 1 
think the sight of her must have simllen John lo the 
heart. She came in, a p.ile and w.isicil shadow of her 
former self, but with the old regal rarii.ige that was 
only all the more noticeable for her fr.igiie .ippeai.iiice. 
I had spared her the shock of meeting limi unpre¬ 
pared by sending up bis card, and 1 could see that she 
had rallied all her pride to curry hei through the 
interview. My heart was beating so fast it almost 
choked me, and John's voice souiuled husky .iiid 
strange, 

“ 1 have come lo ,isk you two (piestioiis," s.iul .Mr. 
Erlston, standing up tall amt big in ilie dainty little 
drawing-loom. “Did you receive a letter Irom me 
the day after you came back from Wesirea ? ’’ 

“ No,” said Helen, with haughty composure. I’ut 
her hand lay in mine, and 1 felt it suddenly linn 
to ice. 

“ Is this your writing?’’ said John. 

He look out the memorable envelope, and laid il 
before her. Helen looked at it, ania.£ed, incredulous, 
bewildered. 

“ I—I am not sure, ft must bc~but no, it cannot, 
for this is addressed to you ; and 1 am, at least, sure 
that 1 never wrote to you in my life, or addressed an 
envelope to you.” 

It was only what we had both ex|>ccted, but I felt 
my heait bound within me, and John drew in his 
breath with a catch that in a weaker man would liavc 
been a sob. 

1 stole away tlirough the folding doors, and Helen 
did not seek to detain me. 1 think she did not even 
know when I went. She saw nothing but John kneel¬ 
ing at her feet, heard nothing but his voice telling the 
story he had come to unfold, knew nothing but that 
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they were together with their happiness and their 
love. 

’I'he siglit of Mr. Erlston domesticated at his hearth 
could not have been an agreeable one to my uncle on 
his return. But as John told his tale again, dwelling 
with some insislaiicc on the fact that Louisa must 
ha^e had an accomplice in London, Mr. Rivers’crest 
IcII. He c.xpressed great indignation at the liberty 
taken witli his daughter’s name, but thought that the 
wisest course would be to “ hush the matter up.” And 
as he ofifered no opposition to his daughter’s engage¬ 
ment, Mr. Erlston expressed cordial, and no doubt 
sooiliing, .agreement with his views. 

How Unde Rivers settled his atlairs with Mr. 
L.iwley I never heard, but as within a few months lie 
espoused a rich widow in the City, I have little doubt 
that there was an “ amicable arrangement,” though it 
imglil be based on money rather than on love. 

The rupture of Mr. Erlslon’s engagement within & 
week of the wedding was naturally a *' nine days’ 
VI oiulcr ” in I' cnshire ; but the Seymours went abroad, 
the Erlstons held their peace, and the sensation 
died of inanition before the new betrothal was an¬ 
nounced. 

When Helen ;a last came down lo us, and Fenshire 
Icariu that JoJm had foimct another bride, all the wide 
level laml was beautiful with the smile of June. The 
d)kcs were golden with lotus, and rustling with reed 
and iiisli. I'hc fields were full of scented grass and 
.sivav mg corn. There might bo some lack of wood¬ 
land birds, but the hedgerows were full of bloom 
and song; the peewits ran along the flowery 
d}ko-sidcs, ami the lurks sang tumultuously in a 
wider, fuller sky than arches over any other region 
ill the world. 

On cveiythmg wa» the glow and glamour of June, 
aiul as 1 watched John and Helen pacing the pleached 
alley together, 1 knew also that for them the years 
had roiiiuled to ihcir prime, for them also it was fair 
ami smiling J-me. 

I luriicd .i«<i) with happy tears, and stood before 
ihe faded portrait which was all that was left to me. 
“ L)h, my love 1 my love ! ” I cried ; “ would I exchange 
my memories for their hopes ? ” 

.And then 1 shook my head and smded. Death’s 
partings are not wide. “ On the other side of silence ’ 
what voices .ire calling to us, if our ears were but tine 
enough lo hear ! My Robert, between whose true 
soul and mine was never even the shadow of the 
distrust and doubt that is the only real and essential 
scpiiralion, seems very near to me always, and never 
nearer than as I looked at John and Helen, with lile 
before them, and the summer sunshine on their 
faces. 

Helen came in, and found me still before my 
shrine. 

“Poor Alice! ’ she whispered tenderly. “It is 
hard that I should have so much, and you only a 
memory.” 

But there arc some memories more potent than the 
shadows we call realities. 
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•SIGHTS AND SCENES OE THE NEW WORLD. 

ON A MI-SSISSIl’I’I SI'IlVMIIOA’I'.-BY CATHERINE Ort'EN. 


,\V Orleans i.s in sliarp 
coDtiasl lo other Amc- 
lican cities. Unlike 
most of them it seems 
to have grown, and not 
been made by rule and 
measure. After leaving 
the dazzling newness of 
G.dvcston, its old-world 
look, ns narrowoluicly, 
main -balconiedstreet'-, 
make us think tliat in 
crossing the Gulf of 
M cxieo we have landed 
on the old Conliiient. 

There is a sultry si- 
Icncc in some of those 
old streets, filled with 
dense shadow and biiiliant sunlight, that remind 
one of Spain, and the Spanish faces with olive skin 
and almond eyes favoui the illusion ; and then again 
one turns a corner and seems to be in some city of 
Southern France ; fantastic colour and bright vivacity 
greet one at every step, wiili music and song and 
flower-filled spaces. Gay little villas of prosjierous 
modern French merchants abut on the melancholy 
grandeur of the old creole noblesse; and then again 
we come to blocks of new and Americ.nn houses, in 
which every form of latter-day luxury and modern im¬ 
provement has been imported, and the spick-and- 
span newness, and perfect cleanliness, speak of the 
energetic Northern element that has crept into the 
fine old city since the war. 

There is a squalid picturesquencss at the boat- 
landings of many American cities, but nowhere is it 
so replete with colour anil life as in New Orleans on a 
bright day ; and days here seem always briglit; I have 
heard many Northern people say they longed for :i 
grey sky, for some relief to this perpetual sunshine. 

The great Mississippi steamboat abuts right on to 
the wharf, which is itself part of a commercial tho¬ 
roughfare through whicli horse-cars, carriages, and 
vehicles are passing ; and as the huge white bow of the 
boat, with its many windows, and balconies running 
round the decks, looms up before one, it looks like a 
high-shouldered house of eccentric shape. 

The Mississippi steamboats resemble those of the 
Hudson, except that the sleeping acconynodation is 
more like that of an ocean steamer. This is neces¬ 
sary, as the journey from New Orleans to St. Louis 
often takes almost as long as from F.ngland to New 
York. There is on these steamers no less luxury, 
plate-glass and gilding, than on those of the Hud¬ 
son, but the perfect cleanliness is absent. There is 
a general air of laissez aller, the employes take their 
time about everything, and in this way typify the 
difference between North and South. 

* American cupj'riglit kecured. 


But if the steamer, or at least the particular one on 
which I made the trip, was not shining with cleanli¬ 
ness, it was not dirty ; the beds were clean, so was the 
table-linen ; it was only that the giiine inseparable from 
steam navigation was not so rigorously fought against 
.as it is in the Noiih; and therefore men sitting on 
velvet chairs, in the light linen clothes so general in 
llic South, were apt to carry the marks away. 

The appearance of travellers on tlicse boats, too, is 
very different. North, every one tries to put the best 
foot forward ; and those ol the poorer classes wlio 
travel,dress as well as their means will permit. In tlie 
South It is ililTereiU ; there is no separation of i lasses, 
of course; all have c(|ual rights on board, foi' all nay 
the same; but llie difference between wcallli and 
poverty appears moie sharply drawn, because tlie 
poorer seem to lake no care lo hide it—sometimes 
from a natural light-hearted caielessness, at otliers no 
doubt from utter di.sregard as to what anyone may 
think. And thus the Mississippi boat, instead of 
carrying a crowd of prosperous-looking people like 
those on the Hudson boats, has a medley in which tlie 
social status of each can be more accuralcly Judged. 
Fiom the opulent planter in immaculate white or grey 
linen, to the seedy-looking small-store-keeper going 
North to buy goods, or the numberless others, all 
wearing the clothes m which they pursue then calling, 
none arc dressed up : there are cattle dealers, cattle 
drovers, gentlemen wliom it is difficult to class, others 
about whom there is no difficulty at all, ladies the 
same, and not a few wcary-looking people who have 
made a mistake in settling, and are going back to the 
North to try again. 

The impedimenta of travel wliicli many bring on 
board are significant of the semi-tropical climate we 
are leaving. Under the awning in tlie coolest part of 
the steamer liang great bunches of bananas and other 
fruit, which diminish day by d.iy as the journey pro¬ 
ceeds, and the fniit is shared with the children, though, 
as 1 found, geneitilly brought on board with the idea 
of taking some local production Noilli. Several 
mocking-birds in cages hung amongst the bananas, 
when 1 made the trip, and one man was taking two 
baby alligators to New York. 

Of tlie scenery of the lower Mississippi there is not 
much to be said ; it is absolutely flat on either bank. 
There is the novelty to Northern eyes of gliding be- 
tween fields of waving sugar-cane, alternated with acres 
of orange groves, so long as we are in the State of 
Louisiana ; but once that State is passed and we are 
travelling through Tennessee and Mississippi States, 
there is nothing to redeem the general ugliness. 

The boat stops at numberless small landings with 
strange names, to take on or pul off passengers or 
freighi—a bale or two of cotton, sometimes sugar. 
Occasionally these little settlements are verdaut, pros¬ 
perous-looking places, with cheery people to watch the 
boat coming in; but more often they are such as 





Kouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, all large handsome cities, 
—but to specify the points of historic interest would 
carry me beyond the limits of this paper. 

Dickens has told us of the sluggish, filthy river, 
whose turbid and loathsome waters brought disease 
and death to the poor settlers at Eden. But though 
he in no way exaggerated the foul ap()e.iranrc of the 
water, and believed in calling it filthy ho was correct, 
it is probably more free from actual filth tlian many 
a river of bright running water. 

Its appearance is as dirty a hundred miles from a 
Jai^’e city as in its vicinity, which would indicate that 
*ts dark appearance is not due to sewage ; far fewer 
factories discharge their contents into it during its 
whole length than into the Thames, and a.s all the 
population that dwells on its banks is probably less than 
that of London, while the volume of water is a great 
many times more than in the Thames, whatever is foul 


some, and some account for its appearance by saying 
it is dy ed by the bark of trees from the forests through 
which it passes, which gives it the tan*coIoured ap* 
pcarance ; and in some parts of the stream huge quan¬ 
tities of bark arc found floating in it. A planter on 
the steamer told me his men had raught at least forty 
cords of wood that spring, which had floated down 
below New Orleans, and th.it tlie planters generally 
obtained their supply in this way, 

. But in addition to the colotir it may get from the 
prodigious amount of trees and vegetation it is for 
ever bringing down to the (lulf of Mexico, it is soiled 
by the red ochre of the Red Rit cr and the Arkansas, 
and the white mud of the Mis-iouri. 

Some idea of the vastness of this Miche Sepe, as the 
Indians called the .Missi--.sippi, may be gained from a 
statement which I quote from a recent article. “Its 
length from Lake Itasca to the Gulf of Mexico is 


remind one of Dickens’ “Eden,” the yellow ague- must be more largely diluted. Yet the water is dis- 

worn faces, and weary listless air, telling of the fatal gusiing in appearance, being like coffee to which a 

malaria that dwells in those water-soaked lands. very little milk has been added ; it is nearly opaque, 

Every now and again some spot of interest in con- and even when filtered is very uninviting in appear- 

ncclion with the rebellion comes in view—D&lon ance ; yet those who drink it protest that it is whole- 
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more than one-eighth llie distance round the worJd ; its 
basin exceeds a million square miles.’ Newrllidiss 
no idea o{ beauty can be attached to the iou er part 
of this Father of Waters, with its low-Iying baiik-s; 
even the majesty of its breadth is lost sight of as 
one glides through it, brown and turbid, and watches 
waves of liquid mud roll from the bow of liic boat. 

I am sorry to say a great deal of drinking, smoking, 
and card-playing goes on, on board these sleamcrs; 
and notices are con.spicuously posud aboiu, “Beware 
of gamblers,’* reminding one of tlie stories wo have 
read of gamblers fleecing innocent tr.ivcllers on these 
journeys; and the result is tliat every iravcllei looks 
somewhat askant at his neighbour foi the first few 
hours of the trip. 

The water was very high when we left New Orleans, 
and every hour got higher, uniil when wc reached 
Memphis we found the “levees” had broken, and vast 
tracts of land were under watci, and as wc proceeded 
the devastation became terrible. So complete was the 
inundation th.il 1 failed at times to recognise it as 
such; the river seemed to U.ive become a \'ust lake, and 
then 1 was told that beneath it were hundreds of acres 
of cultivated fields, that what I look for sm.ill bushes 
growing in the water were full-grown trees of which 
only the very tops were visible. The water was sixty 
feet above the average level, and soon we found .1 
frame-house floating, and many poor wretches in bo;Us, 
who had lost everything in the flood-s. I’opulation is 
happily very scant in these districts, so that the loss 
of life is small during the frequent ri.sing of the terrible 
river ; but who can measure the siifTering ? 

The steamer would go for manv hours and wti 
would see no habitation, only evidence by the tops of 
the trees that the banks werc.woodcd: then pci iiaps 


a solitary man in a boat would come towards us—he 
wanted a newspaper, or ic inquire news from below. 

One boat we met which contained a mar and a pig ! 
It was hours since we had seen a house, and this soli¬ 
tary boatman on the drcar\' waste of waters brought 
home to one strangely the solitude of life in these 
wilds. He had saved his pig ! was it possible he had 
lived so utterly alone that he had no human being to 
save—no wife, child, or friend ? 

And thus we came to Cairo, where llie Ohio river 
joins the Mississijjpi. C.iiro, a large jirosperoiis city 
now, IS said to have been the Eden of Dickens; in his 
time it was but an unhealthy setllemenl, now it is a 
city with, of course, all the “modern improvements” 
for which America is so celebrated. 

At Cairo, .is we arc hound for Cincinnati, we leave 
the Mississippi, and enter the Ohio, which is also 
flooding; and now we change submerged cotton lands 
for miles and miles of tobacco Helds under water, and 
can only think of the unfortunate men who see thus 
their year's harvest destroyed and can do nothing ti> 
save it. 

Every effort has been made to devKe some plan by 
which to ptcvcnl the periodical desiiuction of the 
miles of “leviVs,” which rairics rum and death to 
the cities, lowns, and villages m its course, but as 
yet in vain. It is the great problem science has yet 
to .solve. 

No attempt has been made in this short paper to 
specify all the large t ilies Ijetween New Orleans and 
Louisville, nor have I ailemplcd sialislics ; iny aim 
in these papers is rather to give pcn-pictmes of wh.at 
most strikes the eye and senses, than to present facts 
which h.ive been frequently given by tr-ncllcis. and 
can be found in any eiicyclopiedia. 


KKMUNERATIVE 1',MPL0VM1':N'I'.S FOR filCNTI.FMEN. 

liV Ol'R Sl-Ei'l.\l. t'ORKESroNDKN'J'. 


AM nearly twenty-eight years of agi-,” 
wntes a gentleman, in describing Ins 
own personal experience with regard lo 
this subject—“ 1 am nearly twciity-Ciglil 
years of age, and was educated at a 
Public School and Cambridge University, but wiili no 
view to following any profession or trade. 1 now find 
myself tOli»lly unable to obtain suitable and at the 
same time remunerative employment. My age is 
perhaps to some extent against me. and my some¬ 
what rusty ‘ book-learning ’ woukl not enable me to 
succeed in the competitive examinations for which the 
preparation is now usually so careful, systematic, and 
prolonged. I am, of course, in a general sense, fairly 
well educated, my habits are steady and business-like, 
and 1 have acquired some knowledge of office routine. 
I shall be very glad of, and very grateful for, any advice, 
assistance, and information you may be .able to give." 

Such instances might easily be multiplied to an 
almost indcfmite extent. Hundreds of young men, 


even among those who, unlike our correspondent, //.irv 
been educated with a view to following some particular 
profession or trade, find themselves obliged unwill¬ 
ingly to waste (he youthful energies which they would 
so gladly apply in some useful occupation did circum¬ 
stances permit. They find themselves contmually 
placed in a ililcmma. Their education and business 
training li.ivc fitted them for a particular kind of work, 
for which the supply of workers i.s greater by far than 
the demand. They seek to obtain employment in an¬ 
other sphere, and are met with the not unreasonable 
objection that they arc lucking in the necessary txpe- 
rieiu.e and skill. Their overtures in both cases, there- 
fore, meet with neither encouragement nor success. 
Meanwhile lime goes on, and the outlook for these 
young men Ireconics every day less promising. 

It is exceedingly difficult to point out any means by 
which they may I« enabled to enter upon a new and 
more satisfactory career. Even if able to make a 
start, it would be very unlikely that a sufficient salary 
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would be obtained at first to make the new calling in 
any sense a strictly “ remunerative ” one for some 
time to come. Still something has been gained when 
the youthful aspirant for independence and a com¬ 
petence feels himself safe upon even the first rung of 
the ladder. It is at all events an easier matter, with 
the experience and technical knowledge obtained by 
such means, to make a further advance upwards later 
on. IJc need no longer ask his employers to trust to 
his piomises, and to his conscientious fullilment of 
them. lie can point to work already lioni:, and to the 
ropiiiaiion which he h.as already acquired. Hts hopes 
and fului'e prospects rest altogether upon a more satis¬ 
factory basis, and a continuance of manly effort in the 
discharge of the duties which he has undertaken must 
result in a still further improvement in his position, 
botii financially and otherwise. 

Tlif difficulty is, however, to know where and how 
even such a start as this can be made. Many would 
be ready enough, no doubt, to sarnticc a little iii the 
immediate present, if thereby they insured to them¬ 
selves a chance of making their w;iy and securing a 
compcteiil income in the future. 

During the past ten or (wcUc years vciy much lias 
been done, as is well known, to increase the value and 
efficiency of the public eleinenl.ary scliuols throughout 
the country. The School lio.iui svstem has ronchii.e<l 
largely to a considerable iiurease not only in the 
number of pupils, but also in the miniber of school > 
provided for their .tcconimoilution. A greater dcmaiul 
forciigilrle tc.ichers was one of the e.iiliest results of 
this new stale of things, and of the (iraclice which in 
due lime prev.-uled of augnieniing the teaching staff of 
the v.irioiis schools. As one ineaiib of meeting this 
demand, a clause was inserted in the regulations 
issued from the Education Dep.irtuienl, wliich is still 
in force, but which may not be genei.rily known out¬ 
side the profession, to the effect that “My Lords” 
would thenceforward recognise as ‘•duly qualified as¬ 
sistant teachers in public eleineiiiary schools,” those 
w|io were graduates of any University m the United 
Kingdom. 

So far as we arc aware, very few giadiiates have 
availed themselves of the privilege. But we sec no 
reason why they should not do so. The position, it 
is true, may not offer immediately nil that could be 
desired, but in these hard limes half a loaf is certainly 
belter than no bread, and there arc certain very de¬ 
sirable advantages to be gained. Jn most cases, 
these .schools are exceedingly well mtinaged ; the 
oiganisation is perfect, the discipline excellent, the 
methods of teaching arc such as experience and a 
thorough knowledge of the circum.stances suggest. 
The hours are not long, and the work is at once 
interesting and honourable. If the cinolumeuis be 
small, the skill and experience to be gained in the art 
of teaching by any who arc <lctermined to make tlic 
most of their opportunities are very considerable. 
With these once acquired, a University man would 
undoubtedly hold in his hand a key that would open 
out to him many an avenue to success altogether 
closed to the ordinary teacher. His social position, 
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his more liberal education, his early training, would 
all stand him in good stead, and help him to secure 
one of the many educ.iiiotial appointments which, 
without such previous exporiciire and training, would 
have remained inevitably altogether beyond his reach. 
As an assistant teacher m a public elementary schooi 
his salary would not, as a rule, be piobabiy more than 
from ,^100 or £^20 per annum. Even in higher- 
grade schools, the payment is often not much iK-tfer. 
There are, however, nuiiieruiis bctter.paid appoint- 
nieiiis occasionally to be had, varying m value from 
/150 to ;^ 5 oo per annum. In exceptional cases the 
emoluments are even still higher. 

Many who would not care for the ordinary routine 
of school woik, but who have special ability in some 
one dcparimciit of learning—in science, for exam|il« 
—m.vy often h.vvc opportunities for arranging to le.ich 
their f.ivouriic subject only at different schools by .1 
senes of “ visiting” lessons. Depend upon it that, iu 
these days of universal education, there is no need for a 
man of ability and intelligence to stand in the educa¬ 
tional market-place “all the day idle,” simply because 
“no man hath hired him.” But he must be willing, 
however, to accept “what is right’’ in other words, 
what his skill and experience are worth to his em¬ 
ployers—even though It be at first only the nomina' 
“ penny a day.” 

In connection with this matter we may, perhapii, 
usefully iiK'iHioii that the leaching of shorthand ii 
being gradii.illy introduced into schools, as a part of 
the otdmaiy cnrnciihim. This has long been a well- 
known and rccogni-sed feature in some of the l>cst 
“ eominerciiil ” sehools; but it is only lately that the 
practice h.is extended to schools of a higher grade. 
The importance of such n step cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated, so far as the scholars themselves arc con¬ 
cerned. But, what is more to our present purpose, it 
also opens .a wide field for those who arc thoroughly 
convcisanl with the shorthand system, and are pre¬ 
pared to teach it. The subject is one which is already 
receiving a large and increasing share of atCentioa 
fumi mana,;ers and others, and is destined to become 
at no very distant period an exceedingly popid.tr sub¬ 
ject of stiuly, anti th.'it for more reasons than one. 

y\part from this, good shorthand writers aie eveis 
now in considerable demand for journalistic and other 
]')urposes ; and many who have regulai' daily employ- 
menl, but wish to add to their income by evening 
work, may find opportunities of doing so by this 
means. A good Jind accurate writer may often earn 
from one to three guineas of an evening in this way, 
.'iccording to the importance of the meeting for which 
he is engaged, and the number of hours he is expected 
to .attend. Of course, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, a man who had other employment 
during the day could not eng.igc himself in this way 
for more than two or three evenings a week at the 
most. The other evenings would be required for 
writing out his notes m the ordinary way. and in 
doing this he would often be called upon to exercise 
in a prartical manner a considerable amount of 
literary skill. 




Tlir OLD MVN lOOKrn OLDER AND *;AR4 MOK> ILll Oh »AKL (/ -570) 


All Ilkl A DkL'^M 

lERr isp no better horse in the whole of and deputed liom his c’stic more cerum of adven- 
wide Lngl ind tlian m> hoist Ihtit is luit than I am when I kavt my cottagt home, and 
no quietfci, no sptcdiei, no haidict bixly glide away noilh, south, tast, oi west, just as the 
and seventy miltsadiy my horse has breeze m.iy h ippen to blow 

carried me—1 alwns ridt, 1 never diive And olltn when 1 ronu to some t|Uiel little hamlet, 
—and been content with the most meagre far removed lioni the dm ol towns and (ities, if there 

fdie on the jouinej, ind the humblest ae- be a stieim m whieh to hsh, and a hill to climb and 

commoditioii when the da\ was done bieathe the puie m, I sliy theie and work—write— 

If 1 bid ni) hoisc stand b. the wayside while I go pci haps foi one week peihips for two 

to some distance oi enki a house, I hnd him there 1-m is, to my way of thinking, quite* an 

when 1 retuin He has no bid faults he neithci author's, or <m iiusts, p<iradisc Many a onewould 
kicks, nor gibs, noi rears, noi bolls Oh ' the pleasant be btiieliied by i stav hen, even in llic bleakest, 
happy hours I spend with inv hoist all alone, out gkwmicst mouths of ,\ll the \eai, when litcs aie Uire, 

two selves—or mas be with a book, when summer days when even the whins have shed their bloom, and the 

are fine, among the wooded fields ol bonnic Ikiks, hills arc canopied over with eloiids of mist Bui m 

among the fiowciy lanes ol Devon, oi the wildei summer, when the woods aie git>tn, when the moun- 

scenery of ronunticDoisetsime \\i tan foi nothing tarn sides arc clad with heic a patch of golden gorse 
and nobody, my hoise ind 1, when we si irt away on oi yellow tasselkd bioom, and there a patch of purple 
some glorious ramble, leiving all caie and trouble hcathci, when feathery brtekans and silver birche*s 

and woiry bclnnd us, as fice as the wind, and, like the sloop to kiss the glad voters of the spaikling Nith, 

" '»oing wheiever we list Rcadu. my hoise is a and eveiy bosky wee glen is musical with the joyous 

f ^ notes of mavis and blackbiid, then to be here is to 

a mos of old cvci mounted fiery steed bve indeed. 












All Like a Dream. 


Only three hundred miles from London, or Utile 
over, is this paradise of mine, only a week’s easy riding 
on the iron horse, and that too through the most 
charming scenery in the whole of merry England. 
And all tlic country around my paradise is historical— 
hardly a mile of ground anywhere about that has not 
been a l>att)c-ficld in the brave days of old. His* 
lorical ? Yes ; and is it not classical as well ? Is it 
not associated with the names of Hogg, Scott, and 
lJurns > 

*' Here,” I said to myself, when last 1 visited the 
spot, some two or three years ago, “ here 1 will stay a 
few weeks, and write, and ride, and fish.” The air is 
bracing, and there is nothing to distract the attention, 
as there invariably is at those hackneyed seaside places 
that people who know no belter arc so fond of visiting. 

I got lodgings at a very humble, bm very cleanly, 
little cottage, where 1 enjoyed the luxuries of quiet 
comfort and minimised bills. The only sounds that 
ever broke the stillness proceeded from the lliroats of 
a floek of geese, that used to pass the gate twice a 
day, going to or returning from their upland pasture- 
land. 

The roads were good, especially one that leads for 
miles through a series of winding glens. When not 
fishing, I often used to wheel along this road easily, 
feeling for alt the world like one in some happy 
•dream. 

Right opposite a little cottage at the glen-head is a 
well of the purest water I ever dr.ink. I was in the 
■constant habit of dismounting here to enjoy a diaiight, 
for it looked aliogcllier so inviting and cool, that 
■whether lliirsty or not, I could not resist the tcinptation 
1o taste. 

I'rom the cottage down to the wayside well there 
often came, while 1 was resting and reading on a 
•-•.nooth stone near it, an old, old man, with a pitcher 
U) fill. He was not averse to enter into conversation, 
nor did he fail to tell me more than once that he 
dearly loved old Sara, his wife. He never, he said, 
allowed /iff to draw water, for “ Ah ! ” he added, with 
•a sigh, “ there had never been a wife in the worki 
more good and true than his old woman." 

“ A good mother she has been also,” I remarked 
■one day; “ but I dare say your children are grown up, 
and left you some time ago.’’ 

“ Grown up ? ’’ he replied ; “ they have all tvwc up, 
save one.” He bent down as lie spoke to fill his 
pitcher, and I could not help noticing tluil 1 had 
touched some tender chord. 

From his dress, 1 discovered he was a shoemaker by 
trade, but I thought it strange that so old a man 
should still be working. He had been a soldier in his 
youth for many a long year, and fought in far-off 
foreign lands. It was when a soldier he had learned 
the trade he now followed ; it was when a soldier lie 
had married his faithful spouse Sara. 

In age there could not be very much difference 
between them-probably a matter of three or four 
years on bis side. But though old, and somewhat 
wrinkled now', Sara .still had the appearance of having 
once been both good-looking and handsome. 

4S6 
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I could not help taking a kindly interest in this 
ancient couple. They were very poor, but far, far too 
proud to receive parish assistance. The husband— 
John Donald was his name—spent most of his time 
on his leathern stool, making or mending shoes, and 
she a deal of hers at the wash-lub. Industry like this 
enabled them to eke out their exceedingly small 
Government pension, and to live in the frugal way 
they really seemed to prefer. 

1 do not think that either old John or his wife 
would ever have told me any portion of their life his¬ 
tory, had they not found out that 1 belonged to the 
“sister service,” as it is called. On the day John 
made this discovery he kindly invited me into his 
house and workshop. 

“ Come in, sir,” he said. *• We’ll find you something 
better to drink than that water, pure and beautiful 
though it be.” 

The “ something better ” was a glass of heather ale, 
made by Sara herself, and most delicious and refresh¬ 
ing it turned out to be -u truth 1 was not at all slow 
in communicating to the worthy couple, very much to 
their delight. 

1 gave John an order for a pair of Highland walking 
or fishing boots-I could not olheivvise serve him- 
also a pair of cycling shoes, adorned ail round with 
what are called “ froochans,” after the manner of a kill 
shoe. 1 have them still, and it seems to me they 
will never wear out. The price, according to John’s 
estimate, was to have been a small one indeed, but I 
insisted on paying exactly the same as I pay my boot¬ 
maker in Piccadilly. 

Many a strange and warlike story of the fighting 
days of old did John tell me. There was fire in his 
aged ejes still as he fought his battles over again, 
and when he came to any particularly heroic portion 
of his narrative, then bang, bang, bang ! he brought 
the flat-headed hammer down upon the morsel of 
leather on his lap-stone, with such emphasis that the 
sound resembled nothing so much as rifles ringing out 
in the clear frosty air of a winter's morning. Nor did 
the sound ever fail to bring Siira away fiom her 
tub, but she never came farther than the door, where 
she would stand listening proudly, rubbing her soapy 
hands together and smiling. 1 think 1 see her still. 

Jolin used to arrange parings of leather on the floor, 
with the end of his hammer, into a kind of war-map. 

“Here were the mountains, sir,” he would say. 
pointing to a portion of his plan, “ and here, as it 
might be, were the Caffres. General tiough lay just 
there, and down here was a river — ” 

And so on and so forth ; but very gra[)liic were his 
words, albeit the map was a rude one. 

John smoked and Sara drank tea, and this gave me 
another opportunity of ingratiating myself into their 
favour. 1 showed Sara how to make tea on scientific 
principles, and proved to her that boiling was not 
at all necessary to the ext-aclion of the full flavour and 
virtues of the dcliciojs herb. Then I sat down, and 
shared a cup with the kindly old souls, and very much 
enjoyed their simple, unsophisticated ronversalion. 

I came to love T-m so much, and my wotic 
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was going on so merrily under the double influence of 
bracing air and perfect quiet, that 1 stayed much 
longer in the place than I bad at first intended, and 
almost every second day I found myself at John’s 
cottage. 

It was over a kindly cup of tea that John’s wife Sara 
told me of the one sorrow of their life. And a great 
one it was to them. The worthy couple, it seems, had 
not spent all the belter days of their life, civ 1 met 
them, in this place. John had come here for iiis 
health, from North Shields, and quietly settled down 
to his trade. 

Robert, their only son, had been educated in Edin- 
buigh, and was to have been a clergyman. His 
father’s hard earnings went to pay for his “ school¬ 
ing.” 

‘•Ay," said poor old Sara, concluding her story, 
" and opr dearest wish and hope was to sec him 
settled in the Church. He would have got a living 
—of that we were sure, for he was closer.” 

“Yes, he was clever,’’ moaned John. 

“And we thought, maylx- not unnaturally, that we 
might have all lived together, and been so happy ! 
Heigho! beigho! ’’ 

“ Don’t complain, dear wife,” said John, “ It wasn’t 
God’s will. Bui oh, sir ! the lad took to evil courses, 
and—yes, and broke our hearts. Then he fled across 
the sea; never even said good-bye. Poor Sara and 
I goj old all at once after that. But he is dead.’’ 

“ You are sure ? ” I asked. 

“ He has never wrilicn,” sighed .Sara '• Yes, he 
must be dead.” 

About a week after this a very strange thing hap¬ 
pened. 1 was carelessly glancing over the agony 
column of a daily paper when iny eyes fell upon the 
following 

*' If aliv«, will John DoimM, laie nf Norili slm Ul', sviiJ his .uiiiie.ss 
(0 hn too Kobcri, of-, liUseow,” 

1 jumped for joy. 1 rushed away to the post-oflice, 
and telegraphed at once to the son, then I mounted 
my tricycle, and the grass did not grow under my 
wheels till 1 found myself at John's cottage. 

They were seated at !i table in front of the bouse, 
enjoying their frugal dinner, and the sunshine which 
John and Sara dearly loved. 1 could sec at a glance 
they were in grief of some kind. The old man looked 
older, and Sara more lull of care. 

It was nothing, after all—only a sad dream about 
Robert that Sara had had. 1 laughingly tried to 
banish their gloom—a thing I r<Miid well alTord to 
do, seeing the secret I was possessor of—but 1 took 
care not to break the news to them until some time 
after they had finished dinner, and then only gradually, 
for sudden joy is often more fatal m its elTecls on the 
weakly and aged than grief itself. 

Robert arrived that very night, A feeling of the 
greatest disappointment took possc.ssion of me ns 
soon as I saw him—disappointment that the even 
tenor of the lives of those poor old creatures, 
should have been disturbed by the re-appearance 
of such a son. Although his clothes were fairly good, 


he seemed in abject poverty. It was the return of the 
prodigal son non-repcniant, and without the fatted 
calf to kill. Ah ! but the happiness of the father and 
mother to see their Robert once more at their fireside, 
was delightful to contemplate. 1 was prevailed upon to 
stay with the trio the first evening, and was not alto- 
gether reluctant to do so. Robert did nothing but 
smoke and relate his adventures in India, Japan, and 
the districts bcyoiui the Rocky Mountains of the far 
West. 

All the past was forgiven him, all his bygone in¬ 
gratitude forgcl'cn, and he was assured th.n, if he 
would only stay with them now, he would never want 
a crust whilst liis parents’ old heads were above the 
sod. 

Robert- did stay—for a whole week, during wliirh 
old John did little work, and the son did nothing ap¬ 
parently but smoke and talk. 

In one thing though only one—Robert won my 
heart: he was kind and respectful in the extreme to his 
parents. More than once 1 have noticed him do such 
simple acts as this : take the pipe from his lips, gaze 
fondly at his mother for a moment, then stroke her 
arm with tears in his eyes, just as a child might have 
done. 

The strangest part nf my talc litis now to be told, 
and 1 shall do so briefly. Robert went away for ten 
days. His mother forced money on him at ptirting, 
which lie laughingly put in his jiocket. At the end of 
this time he returned. I w;is sur|(nscd to sec a car¬ 
riage and pair drive up to my collage door, surprised 
to sec Robert jump out respectably dressed, and look¬ 
ing all over just what he was—a rough, kindly, but 
somewhat uncouth Englishman, returned from the 
diggings after a long spell of good luck. 

The old couple, arrayed'm tlicir Sunday clothes, 
looked quite ten years younger as they stepped into 
the carriage. 

“It'sall like a dream !” the old man cried. 

It was still more like-a divaiii, however, to both 
them and myself, when we arrived at the new home 
Robert h;id provided for his parents and himself 
Beautifully situated it was on .i wooded biae on the 
b.mks of the winding Nith; and we hardly knew 
which to admire most llie gardens around it, or the 
taste displayed in furnishing the iiousc itself. 

Three or four happy children - Robert’s—came 
bounding to meet us, and Robert’s wife herself stood 
smiling in the doorway. 

“ It’s just like a dream ! ” this from poor old John. 

After showing us all over the place, Rolwrl laugh¬ 
ingly conducted us to a back room. It was well 
lighted, but contained all the paraphernalia of a shoe¬ 
maker’s trade. 

“ Look here, daddie,” said Robert; “ I’m sure unless 
you work somdtmes you’ll be wretched, so whenever 
you feel you want to, you can start and make shoes 
for me and the boys. They’ll wear them out fast 
enough.’’ 

“ God bless you, my son !” said old John. “ It’s all 
just like a dream ! ” 

Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


CUn-fHAT ON DRKSS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


HE now silks are very novel in 
tlieir character, and very beauti¬ 
ful. Manufacturers ransack tlieir 
brains for novelties, and, some¬ 
how or other, mima}-e each year 
to originate something which 
has never appeared in the same 
combination before. 'I'his season 
there are the shot silks, the terry 
broc.ulcs, and the brocaded gauzes : the latter are 
not exactly new, as far as class goes, but quite new 
in the manner in which they have been carried out. 

As the season advances, there is no doiilil whatever 
that Nankeen, as it is now called—vi/, Insciiit or 
leather colour—is the particular lone of the year, it 
is very pretty by itself, very pretty in combination 
with other shades, especially with the f.islnonable 
Coqiielicot, or poppy shade, wliicli is next m fame to 
the Nankeen, and then the Verdigris, the new green. 
Still, the old colours arc worn, biowiis, bliics, greens, 
mai/e, Itouloii tfor; and, especially for evening weai, 
salnion-pmk, and the deeper rrevclle, or shiiiiip-pink, 
iVnpIc should be careful what tones they choose, 
and not be madly led away by what people tell them 
is the f.ishion. Green and blue suit fair people, but 
blue gives an orange tinge to the skin, ihnnvs up the 
whole complexion and (Icsli lint.s; green heightens 
the pink of the ciieeks, and the red in the lips ; so. if 
a fair woman lias much colour she sluuild wear light 
blue or dark green. Rosc-rcil deslroj s the freshness of 
a good complexion, and sliould be adopted with c.ire. 
Yellow and red suit tl.irk women, because yellow 
neutralises the orange in liie complexion, and increases 
tlie red. Women whose purses are not over-filled will 
be glad to licar that poult de soie is coming in again ; 
it wears well, and looks good to the einl. Those 
brought out this season are all shot, foi everytliing is 
shot this year. Wc have (ho pigeon-wmg mixture of 
grey and pink, green and blue, brown and green, 
light gold and dark brown ; indeed, an endless com- 
bin.ition. Ou to these plain shot silks are thrown 
detached geometrical designs in plain-coloured velvet, 
and they arc intended to be made up- as are all the 
brocades, s.iiin or velvet or gauze—with the i>!am shot 
silks. Another class of shot silk has the pattern in 
Ottoman or corded silk of exactly the same lone, m 
geometric designs all over them. 

The satin brocades require a ch.iplcr to themselves ; 
for Court dresses they have the lumcatle in gold or 
silver tinsel. Armiire fa^onniS satin, a novelty, has the 
ground like crystallisd silk, wnh the satin brocailc 
thrown on and intertwined with another lone, for all 
these brocades are shot; pink or blue with white, 
brown with verdigris, grey with dove-colour. The 
satin brocades on salin grounds obtain still; the 
newest are small, distinct sprays of the mixed colouring 
of which the silk is interwoven : darei and verdigris, 


claret and brick-red again. .Sometimes, as in one of 
the examples of the new make of cryslallisd, the bro¬ 
cade is thrown on a Pekin stripe, alternately satin and 
crystalHsd, the brocade apparently ribbed. Very 
marked contrasts prevail. For example, stripes two 
inches wide, of claret-coloured satin and smoke- 
coloured crystallisd, the brocade in light grey thrown 
iijwn it, or grey-white and pearl-white, pink and 
straw, and so on. 

Then there arc many beautiful silks with liserc 
brocades, lisere simply meaning embroidered ; and as 
you look at them, you can almost fancy lliai they arc 
embroidered. 1 will only quote one example from a 
pallern before me. A light tilleui ground, just the 
lint of lettuce, shot with white, on it a conventional 
design of horse-chestnut, the leaves and flowers in 
some three shades of the same lone of green, most 
deftly shaded. They arc very iKautifu], but not so 
beautiful as the velvet brocades. 1 have spoken of 
those that are thrown on plain shot silks, but larger 
and more arabcsquc-likc ptitlcrns are thrown on satin. 
A very rich class has only two tones ; the velvet a 
darker shade of the same colour as the satin ground, 
or a cnnirasl ; brown on gold, black on red, grenat 
on pink, brown on terra-cotta. 

Then we have this same class of pattern with the vel¬ 
vet brocade outlined by a line of satin of a distinctive 
colour; for cxaini'lc. the ground salmon-pink, the velvet 
brocade dark grey, outlined with light grey; or, the 
ground biscuit,the velvet brocade dark green, the satin 
oiuline light gicen, and very bright and beautiful it is. 
'I'lie newest of all ihi.s class is the Antnire poudre. 
It has a silk shot ground, dotted all over with tiny 
velvet spots; the brocade is in satin, outlined by a line 
of vdvcl, a triumph of weaving. It is in three shades 
of colouring—dark green, light green, and biscuit; bis¬ 
cuit and two shades of pink, and so on. Another class 
shows the satin ground with di.stincl velvet motif., with a 
stiiin design intermixed in the shading of the brocade. 

Poplins are comiiig in: this has lieen said a long 
time, but it is true now, depend on it, for some of 
the best velvet brocades are thrown on Sirilicnne 
gicHuuls, soft and ribbed. Poplin would have the 
same effect at half the price, and the Siedienne ground 
on these is visible through the broc.ade, which is of 
the same tone as the ground. Plush brocades nm 
very closely into velvet ; they aic, in fact, much 
the same, except that the plush is nunc upstanding. 
This class takes the form of tlose-sci spots of two 
shades—viz., green satin ground with spots half 
brown, half light green; another, half red and half 
light green ; smoke satin groiincl, half pink, half green. 
Then tubc-like tufts of plush are thrown on striped 
satin grounds in such a way that they appear to be 
in stripes. Pea spots in velvet are thrown also on 
shot grounds. 

Satin grounds are covered all over with terry cubes, 
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or spots, blue on stone, tcrra*cotta on biscuit, and 
many other varieties; and then there are stripes of 
cut and uncut velvet, mixed on the sliaded grounds. 

but even richer and more beautiful than all these 
arc the velvet gauzes. These have always fancy woven 
grounds, which throw up the bold arabesque velvet 
patterns to perfection- A novelty this year is that 
pin-points of colour have been brought into this 
ground, and the same shade* in satin brocade vein 
the velvet leaves. In another kind the velvet is 
simply outlined in satin, and qmte new arc the striped 
satin gauzes, with velvet figures upon them, claret on 
blue or biscuit. These niagnilicent materials are 
being used for dresses, trains, ami m.antles, and their 
colourings arc as perfect as their de.signs. 

The plain-coloured satin lirocaded gauges arc much 
used for evening wear, m delicate colourings. The 
brocaded foulard, plain and satin, arc also ; and the 
new self-brocaded China crapes. All these blend with 
satin, silk, and velvet. 

Now that the summer is approaching yon will be 
glad to hear of the washing silks, so called, which are 
printed in most charming designs, copied from old 
china. 

I find the greatest diflicuiiy in dcscnbnig to you 
the present styles of niakiiig the dicsscs. they are so 
varied. 

It will be of most practical use to you if I give you 
the'exact proportions of a day diess-.skirt, which 
should be two and a qn.irtcr yards wi<lc when finished ; 
the front width, twenty inches at hem, fourteen at 
waist; the back breadth straight, twenty inches ; the 
two front gores, fourteen and a h.alf, diiiiinislnng to 
«^ht at waist; the two back, nine inches, diminish¬ 
ing to six t)ne steel only should be pl.iced sixteen 
inches from hem. and twenty-two inches long, kept 
out by a horsehair mattress, seven Iry hve inches, 
and three inches thick. 

An evening dress, with a short tr.iin twelve inches 
on the ground, would Ire three jards and a cjiiarlerwide 
when finished : front breadth, twenty inches at the 
hem, fourteen at the w.aui; the back straight, twenty- 
six ; two front gore.s, seventeen inches, diminisl.mg 10 
ten; two back ones, twenty inches at the hem, and 
eight at the waist. I'liree steels, the first twenty-six 
inches from hem, and twenty-two inches long ; the 
second twelve inches above the first, and nineteen 
inches long; the third also twelve inches above the 
last, and fifteen inches long ; also kept out by a mat¬ 
tress. 

Short skirts are worn for walking- V'ery long trains 
are exceptional, even for quite full dress.# Kilt-plait- 
ings appear, but arc a couple of inches wide; and 
box-plaits also are used. Kuching in box-plaits 
borders some of the more ex))ensive dresses, and 
double box plaits. Many of the skins have quite 
plain pieces of rich brocades covering the front, and 
plain trains of satin and flowered brocade appear on 
other gowns. The stuffs are too rich and handsome 
to be tortured into innumerable plaits, thereby dis¬ 
guising their beauty. 

Bodices have the back and two side pieces, not the 


many seams, carried to the neck. I'ads arc often 
placed inside the sleeves to make them stand up high, 
but there are two styles with regard to this, and some 
of the best dressmakers are now giving up the high 
shoulders. 

Coats, with long tails falling beneath the skirt 
draperies, are very fashionable. Tunics pointed at 
from and side, but dmped long at the back, are the 
most worn of any kind of tunic, and there is a disposi¬ 
tion to bring the fulness well up on the liips. Many 
of the tunics have the fulness caught up on to the 
bodice with a velvet strap, and broad bands of velvet 
are used to support the draperies. Much bead passe¬ 
menterie, and ribbon-velvet covered with a velvei 
brocade, are used for trimming. The muslin and net 
embroidery is also very much einployed on handsome 
silks, covering the front breadth, or just used for 
trimming. Tunics often open at the side with square, 
plain ends, and are united by trimming of some kind, 
or perhaps the favourite knots of narrow ribbon. 

The basques of bodices arc either very long or very 
short and narrow. Blousc-waistrnats arc still placed 
on bodices, and also a special blouse, which allows 
the fulness to fall below the waist, the end being 
caught up beneath the atm. 

Velvet and velveteen skirts arc employed with 
draperies of soft falling woollen stuff above. Cotton 
dresses are being made with wide kilt-plailed .skirts, 
and short tunics above, the bodices full. Parisians 
trim these light fabrics with velvet. A new style is a 
pointed bodice to which had been attached plaitings 
n.irrowing in front and wide on the hips, the joining to 
the bodice bidden by a band of velvet. 

The new buttons arc of perforated metal enamelled, 
and clasps are used wherever it is possible in lieu of 
buttons. A coinforlable addition to the dress are 
tuckers, made narrow at the back .and front, so that 
they in no way interfere with the hairdressing. 

Kasiiioiiable pamsols arc large, and aic being made 
of velvet and silk brocade in large patterns. Cream 
and twine-colour, and light silk and s.Uin paiasols 
are iriiiimed with hands of marabout feathers. The 
Claremont shape, which has pendant scallops below 
the ribs, is the favourite one; and lace bordering 
these is earned on to the p-iiasol half-way up the 
ribs. 

The handles are made of natural wood carved, the 
carved portions painted a darker tone. .Some parasols 
are covered all over with pink lace, fulled on, and 
secured here and there with large beads. 

Black and cream and twinc-colour are more worn 
than anything else, but it is very much the fashion to 
have parasols made of a piece of the dress to match 
each costume. 

Queer crooks and rings appear at either end of 
fashionable parasols ; and quite a novelty arc the soft- 
closing ril>s, which very nearly close by themselves. 
Gilt ribs outside the linings arc much used, and very 
wonderful some of these linings are ; brocades of 
flowers, Japanese birds, and figures—anything gro¬ 
tesque, in fact. Plain satin with gilt ribs and no 
lace border arc fashionable, and so are plain cottons 
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trimmed with lacc, and others composed entirely which are principally made in terry brocade Of 

of frills of lace, which have a good effect at little brocaded gauze, and as often as not with long sleeves 

cost. of Chantilly piece-net caught up inside the arm. 

Shot silk is used both for p-irasols and thew lout Many of the new inamles also have lace scarves 

(OS now so much in demand, with chicken's feet, clog’s draped about them. 

beads,clowns’ masks,and oihcrwondcrful things carved The different styles of mounting skirts are illustrated 
on the handles. » in our boating party. The young lady who has alreaoy 

If you liave a desire for an Indian shawl, get one at embarked wears one of the new Nankin coloured cot- 

once, for they are very cheap now and are convertible tons trimmed with velvet. The skirt on the last figure 

into mantles. Chenille scarves form good wraps, shows the accordion kilting so widely patronised for 

too, and there are many pretty Algerian siripecl all soft materials. The lady stepping into the boat 

shawls useful in that way. wears a brochu costume braided in the colour of the 

The mantelette is the prevailing shape in mantles, design. 
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SIDDY’S ADVICE. 


A SltlRV JN 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

C5IVI.N. 

iKit lind a 
tuhlc* woman 
(ihhcrmcn’s 
of our pretty 
Inivti th.m the 
cj Sims. He 
'ork hard in 
, but he spent 
ours on sliorc 
, 111 ;; about or 
wlicrc.is 
Ills was never 

mr fat little 
who called 
her were as 
1 lieallhy as 
tulibing and 
lie food could 

make them; and spiders avoided the qiieerly-biuh 
tenement on the chiT-side, that niii{ht be known as 
Siddy Sims’ by the whiteness of the rough .stone at the 
door, and the redness of the pots of ilowets that filled 
the windows. 

Yet, with all her occupations at home, Siddy was 
sure to be one of the first on the beach in the early 
morning, when the boats came in ; first to help sort 
liie fish ; first to take her place in tlie market, where 
her bright smiling face and civility attracted many a 
customer. And who, wlien business was over there, 
tramped aw.iy more undauntedly with her basket, to 
sell her whiting and soles at the doors of the smart 
villas On the outskirts of the town ? coming home not 
unfrequeiUly to mend nets or make creels ; and if 
help in a sick-room were needed, to take her turn at 
sitting up as readily as if it were a pleasure instead 
of a toil. 

Siddy was the best of mothers, after the rough 
fashion that thinks love in.ay be as truly expressed by 
a slap or a shake as a caress ; but it is doubtful 
whether her children were nearer to her heart than 
a 3 -oungcr brother of jod’s, who occupied her spare 
bed*room, and had called her mother ever since she 
nursed him through a cl.uigerous illness. 

That Ned Sims had recovered at all had been due— 
so said everybody—to her untiring care; and now that 
he had developed into a great, broad-chested, hand¬ 
some young fellow, half a foot taller than Joel, and 
endowed with three times his industry ami energy, 
Siddy was rather apt to take all the credit to herself, 
and to be proud of him accordingly. 

She very often planned his future as she sat making 
his new shirts or mending his jacket. He was no 
drinker, thank Heaven! and so his savings were 
mounting up, and he would soon be able to buy him¬ 
self a share in one of the boats. And then, he most 
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I'WO CHAPTERS. 

in.Trry. “ It would be more ’spectable-likc to have a 
wife than to be sauntering about with first one lass 
and then another." 

Yet it g.Tve her a smart shock when, instead of 
‘•keeping company" with Siinie girl “ to the manner 
born,” some fisherman’s daughter like herself, she 
met Edward, flushed with pride and happiness, by the 
side of one of the best-looking and best-dressed of 
the chambermaids at the huge hotel lately erected at 
the top of the clitf. 

It was .Sunday morning, and Siddy, coining out of 
1 I 1 C tiny tislu-rmcn's church with her baby in her arms, 
stopped slioil, and frowned disapproval. Yet it would 
be loll'd to say wlial fault could be found with the 
pretty little creature who was listening to the young 
fishci mail. 

•■ Take my .idvice,’* said Siddy the following day, 
“and bre.ik with her. She's loo line a lady for you." 

“.s/zc don't think so," Ned retorted: ‘‘She didn’t 
show no airs nor gr.nces, did she, when she walked 
home With you from the church ? but praised your 
cold pic, and talked to Joel as nice as nice. And 
didn’t you see how the cliildren look to her?" 

“Air kep me in a fidge to my fingers’ ends that 
they’d spoil her fine clotlics. If she’s going to walk 
with you, I'iddard, don’t you let her wear no more 0 ’ 
them fal-lals; it's waste o' money !” 

“I don’t hcheve her brown gown,” was the angry 
retort, “ cost moie than that shawl of your’n, Siddy ; 
and it’s not half as flaring." 

After hulling this shaft, Ned made his escape, for he 
knew Siddy would not find it e-isy to forgive a slighting 
remark on the liugc-patlerned plaid which she had 
hitherto worn in happy ignorance of its ugliness. 

IJiit ere long she had fci-given the speech, and the 
cause of it, welcoming pretty Liz whenever she could 
find lime to visit the fishcniicn's quarter. 

The season had not commenced yet, and the huge 
half-empty hotel was so inexpressibly dreary that Liz 
preferred Si(ld)’’s homely kitchen, even though it was 
inconveniently crowded when the children came in 
from play; Joel’s burly fmmo filled up the end nearest 
the fire, and Ned look a boyish delight in getting in 
the way of the busy wife and mother. 

Not that.Liz was always a grateful recipient of her 
lover’s attentions. She had her fits of wilfulncss, some¬ 
times evincing an irritability that would lead to a quar¬ 
rel. Tlien Ned would stalk out of the house, refusing 
to hear the remorseful voice that entreated his return; 
and Liz cither fled in another direction, or when ad¬ 
vised to keep her longue within her teeth in future, 
retorted with the reproach that it was Siddy’s fault: 
she was always making mischief between them. 

“ If it .ain’t enough to cut a body to the heart to be 
told that!" exclaimed the discomfited Siddy. “ Don’t 
you never marry her, Eddard.’’ 

“ I don’t suppose she'll let me,” replied Ned, with a 
heavy sigh. The varying mo .ds of the girl were per- 
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plcxing him sorely. It was not like her to be so 
petulant. Had be loved her too well? 

His gloomy air fretted the woman who loved him 
with a iiioihcr’s love, till at last she cried— 

“ Ha' done with it, lad ! You’d better take the shil¬ 
lin' and be a soldier than make yourself miserable 
for a chit of .a girl that ain’t worth it.” 

“Think so?” was all the response he made, but he 
lounged away, and was not forthcoming when Joel, his 
supper eaten, went utf to the beach. 

An hour afterwards Siddy was watching the fishing 
licet glide away towards the setting sun, when she 
found I.I7. by her side, ghastly with agitation. 

“Whole’s Ned?” The girl’s lips formed the question 
more than uttered it. 

“He’s down town 'stead of where he ought to 
be !and Siddy indicated the boats. “ Thai's your 
doing! ’’ 

“No, no ; I've been down the High Street,”moaned 
Liz, clinching at her friend fur support; “he's not 
there. He was seen at the railw.ay station with the 
recruiting sergeant. He’s away with/i/w .• he’s taken 
the shilling and gone for a soldier! " 

“And 11 was my .idvicc that done it !” 

As she spoke .Siddy <lroi)]M!d on the rough bench in 
the porch, and fur a few iiiimitcs she was too giddy to 
know wli.ii else the eijually unhappy Lu was saying. 


ClUi’TKR THE SElOND 
rilK KKSLI.i. 

SiDliV shut her door against the well-meaning 
neighbours who would have condoled with her, and .all 
the next day she sought by working liarder than ever 
to forget the violence of the reproaches with which she 
had driven the weeping Li/ from her presence. 

Ned a soldier ! sent abroad, not to wrestle with the 
elements—that was man's work—but to he cut and 
hacked by savages ! And lier eyes would turn, against 
ihcir Will, to a wretched daub upon the collage wall 
— a picture of a bailie wiih the Zulu.s, in wliich half 
a dozen hideous savages were hewing down a young 
Englishman, who to her excited fancy looked like Ned. 

When the children h.id been put to bed, this horrid 
picture kept her company, till, unable to bear it any 
longer, she tore it down and thrust it into the fire. 

“ Siddy! ’’ It was Liz wlm had stolen upon her, and 
with extended hands was bcseoclimg her I'orbc-trance. 

“Oh! bid me good-bye kindly,” moaned the girl, 
“ for I am going away.” 

“What’s that for?” asked Siddy harshly. 

“ I was ill after I went back to my place last night, 
and they sent for a doctor, and--and—I haven't felt 
well ever since 1 slipped ofi‘ the ladder when we were 
cleaning the paint.” 

“ Go on,” said Siddy, beginning to divine the reason 
of those fils of irritability that had often surprised her. 

“The doctor says I have strained the muscles of 
my side, and must have a long rest, and so I am no 
use here, and must make room for some one else.” 

“ And you've no friends in London. I’ve heard you 
say so. Where’ll you go? ” 
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“ The doctor has given me a letter for a hospital. 
Oh, Siddy ! say a kind word to lighten my troubles, 
for they seem more than 1 can bear ! ” 

The strong arms of .Siddy were thrown round her, 
and there wa.s silence, till, ashamed of her own emotion, 
the elder woman began making up the fire and putting 
on (he kettle. 

“ 1 cannot stay," cried Liz. “ 1 shall lose the train ; 
and they will not keep me at the hotel another night.” 

“ We’ll not ask them. You'll bide here. You’ll have 
Ned’s room, and I’m going to nurse you well again.” 

So Li/, her heart heavy, her limbs aching, submitted 
to be put to bed, and there wept herself inio resigna¬ 
tion. When Ned wrote—oh I surely he would write, 
and tell them where he was !—she could let him know¬ 
how penitent she was; and though unequal to hard 
woi k, she was clever with her needle, and could find 
plenty who would be willing to employ her. 

Joel was away longer than usual, and at the end of 
the week lie c.imc home sulky. To lose good chances 
as he h-id done all through being short-handed had 
exasperated him, and he growled at his wife, abused 
the missing Ned, and looked so black at the guest that 
she W. 1 S fain to keep out of his way. 

Siddy had much to cope with while his ill-humour 
lasted, Init she liore with it as the nchly-deserved 
punishment of her hasty advice. 

In other respects the world went smoothly. The 
doctor called on Liz, and predicted her speedy recovery. 

Hut nothing would lift the io.ad that lay on Siddy’s 
heart, and as she went home down the cliff-side with 
her empty basket, she felt weak and spiritless ; for the 
sight of l.izzic's pale facc, and the sound of the heavy 
sighs tile gill bicathed a.s she sat in the old arm-chair 
with her sewing, were continual reproaches to her 
hostess. 

Mcehatiically the sorrowing woman looked towards 
the pretty land-locked bay lying far below the rocky 
ledge on which she was resting. The smack of old 
.\aroii Joncs. who bad sailed away far beyond where 
the other fishermen cast their nets, had Just come to 
an anchor; .ind, borne shoreward by the (lowing tide, 
came the sinaik's boat with the first inslalment of 
finny treasures, 

One of the rowers, catching sight of Siddy, greeted 
her with a lusty ( hecr. .She recognised him in a 
moinciit. Ji was Ned! The report of his having en¬ 
listed was a f.ilsc one, invented by a half-tipsy idler. 
He had sailed m the H/'//ffi-/', because in treaty with 
the owner for a share in his ventures, and the opixir- 
(unity of talking over and clenching the bargain was 
too good to be missed. 

How .Siddy laughed and cried in her joy no one ever 
knew. She kept out of sight till the lovers had met 
and were reconciled, and her first words to Ned were a 
reproach for not wiping his boots cleaner. 

“ If you two'll be said by me,” she told the young 
couple, “ you’ll gel married as soon as you can. And 
that’s the last bit of advice 1 ever means to give! ” 

Bui whether Siddy will keep this resolve remains to 
be seen. 


Louisa Crow. 





THl-: I’KRl'KCT LADV. 

!!V THE AITHOR (lE “e:T1QUKTTE OF GOOD SOCIETY.” 


THIRD PM’I'.R 

T tne outset of 
married life, 
the complete 
and entire 
freedom from 
parental con¬ 
trol and sur¬ 
veillance, the 
untried post of 
ruler of her 
own actions, 
as well as 
those of others, 
which is now 
I hers, often be- 

I wildcrs the 

1 girl-wife, and 

I puts her into a 

state of flutter 
and nervous, 
ness. A much- 
feared sitower of criticisms falls upon and arounti 
the young married lady, the ordeal has to be gone 
through, and sensitive natures very often feel uncom¬ 
fortable, and sometimes a degree miserable, with the 
fear of making some blunder, of omitting some social 
duty, or of showing ignorance on any point. When 
the feet find the right path at the outset, it is not a 
difficult one to keep. We will draw attention to the 
rocks over which the young matron often stumbles, 
and the (horns, briars, and brambles in which she 
gets entangled ; if caution-signals are set up to mark 
these <langcrous places, the troubles they entail may 
be avoided. 

Ostentation is a rock to steer clear of. The house¬ 
wife is of course proud of her new position, and desiious 
of making it appear an exalted one to her friends. 
Take the entertainment of guests, for instance. It is 
truly laudable to try and give the best wo c.in to oitr 
friends, but it is a mistaken notion to think that their 
happiness and pleasure can be enhanced liy any extra¬ 
ordinary efforts on the part of the enteitainers. If 
the means and tho minage be small, then let the 
entertainment match them in character, and do not 


strive to show great display. One of the most, if 
not the most, trying ordeals for the young married 
lady is that of returning the hospitalities which have 
been shown to her by friends and neighbours. The 
greater the simplicity of her arrangements, ilic less 
likelihood will there be of anything untoward happen¬ 
ing to disturb the equanimity and the case of mind 
and bearing which ought to characterise her conduct 
on these occasions. 

Let me illustrate the preceding remarks by ic- 
lating an experience. Some months ago I was in¬ 
vited by a strictly formal invitation to an evening 
“ At home,” at the house of some new housekeepers. 
On our arrival, a small maid opened the door, and 
when we were within it, said in formal phrase— 
“Ladies, up-stair«, please. Ccnileincn, in there,” 
pointing to the stairs, and to a back room, as she 
gave the directions. Having deposited my cloak in- 
a bed-room which had evidently not been prepared 
for visitors, I descended, and was ushered into a 
room ; it was furnished as a dining-room; a large 
square table occupied most of the space, and there 
was but just room for people to move round it. 
(mests came flocking in, all in full evening attire (the 
nature of the invitation warranted them in donning 
it). \'ory soon there was not standing room, and then 
the hostess said that a leaf of the tabic had better be 
taken away ; tins operation was a difficult matter^ 
and caused a disturbance, for there was no other room 
into which the gue.sts could overflow. After this was 
accomplished, several of the company were asked te 
play and sing at a piano which was squeezed up in a 
coiner, and then refreshment in the shape of a sweet¬ 
meat commonly known as “rock” was handed round 
in a glass dish. We then wished to say our adieus^ 
but were begged to stay awhile longer to hear a 
recitation, which was thereupon given by the hosL 
This was the conclusion of the entertainment 

Now a friendly invitation to pass a sociable evening 
might have proved pleasant, even though there was- 
only the one room in which to pass the hours; it was- 
thc whole incongruity which was so disturbing; the- 
mistaken effort to give a grand entertainment under 
such circumstances was a complete failure, and a failure 
which made itself felt; the guests were all strangers 
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to one another, we fell in an unnatural position and 
condition, wo were all constrained and restrained ; we 
could not move or change our places ; where we sat 
or stood at ilic beginning of the evening, there we 
remained until llie end. Let me be distinctly under¬ 
stood : it was not the paucity of the entertainment 
which disappointed our expectations, but the foolish 
ostentation which prompted our entertainers to at¬ 
tempt an evening party. Lest it should be thought 
that I speak of what happened in an out-of.the-world 
spot, I will mention that this took place in London, 
in the year 1882 , and that tlic host was a member of 
one of the learned professions. 

1 have one or two more topics to discuss while on 
the subject of guests. The young married lady is apt 
to be absorbed in her own personal affairs ; thus she 
falls into one .stream of talk, and babbles continuously 
about the perfections of her husband, the imperfec¬ 
tions of her servants, the superiority of her posses¬ 
sions ; her domestic arrangements, their complications 
and worries, and more than all about the ways and 
doings of the baby. All these matters are, of course, 
and should be, intensely interesting to herself, hut a 
prolonged flow of conversation solely on these mat¬ 
ters becomes weuiisome to callers, guests, or visitois. 

Another enor into whiiih the young housekeeper falls 
is that of finding fault with, correcting, and directing 
her servants in the presence of guests. Instruction 
and tuition should be given, if necessary, beforehand, 
and in private. Here, again, simplicity of arrangements 
would obviate many difficulucs which are increased 
by over-much formality and ceremony. My gravity 
was sorely tried a few weeks ago by a young hostess 
at a five o'clock tea. She liiid both her maids in llie 
room to wait upon her guests; one managed her 
duties tolcral>ly well, but the other was untrained, and 
was afraid to venture near the ladies, so the hostess 
went behind her and guided her aiwut just as one 
would guide a little child; with her hands on the 
young servant’s arms, the mistress gently pushed her 
in front of one person, and then another, so that 
they might take off or put on their cups on the ir.iy 
she held. Now, would it not have been a more 
comfortable arrangement if the hostess had handed 
the cups herself? I thought so; but, unfortunately, 
there are young married folk who think it beneath 
their dignity to perform little acts of service, or they 
wish to show their acquaintances that they know how 
things ouglil to be done. 

I have as yet been speaking upon general mat¬ 
ters, now I will turn to details. Many of the points 
of perfection mentioned in the last paper on this 
subject are as necessary to be observed by the mar¬ 
ried as by the unmarried lady ; politeness in all its 
forms, gracefulness, courtesy, and consideration for 
others. " Kindness in women, not their beauteous 
looks, shall win my love.’’ I need not reiterate, but 
will merely add some of the extra forms which the 
married lady needs to know. 

When you expect callers, be seated where you can 
be easily seen by them on entering your room. Try 
to pay attention to all alike. Speak a few words to 


the latest comer, and (hen turn to those who have 
previously entered. When a caller rises to leave, the 
lady of the house also rises, and, while talking to her 
friend, rings the bell for the sen’ant to open the 
door. 

When receiving guests, stand in a conspicuous 
place, and greet each comer on arrival. The hostess 
sliould be quite ready before the hour named to 
receive her guests; it is a terrible breach of good 
manners on her part for any one to arrive and not 
find her there to receive them. She should move 
about among her guests, and contrive th.il they shall 
not lx; rooted to one chair the whole of the evening. 

When visitors arrive to stay in the house, it is also 
a breach of good manners if the lady of the house is 
not ready to welcome them on their arrival. 

Un her first appearance as a bride at any entertain¬ 
ment out of her own house, the young married lady 
takes precedence of all other guests; and on these 
occasions she is the one to take her dep.arturc first. 
When ignorant of this formality, she keeps the other 
guests longer than they wish to stay, by waiting for 
some one to make the move, whereas it devolves 
upon her to do so. 

The first calls paid to her by all her friends should 
be returned by her in a few days’ time, and on the 
occasions of calling the lady should leave her own 
caid and two of her husband’s cards on the hall-table ; 
one of the latter is for the lady, and the other for the 
gentleman of (he house at which the call is paid. 

I spoke before of Irorrowing and rcpa)'mcnt. I must 
bring (he subject forward again, as I know that one 
phase IS nuicli practised by imperfect married ladies. 
They do not ask their neighbours for money, but are 
oonstaiiily sending to ask the loan of something or 
otiier—coals or candles, tea or milk, saucepans or 
shawls, patterns or papers. This habit of continuous 
borrowing is an imperfection, it iKspeaks a careless 
housekeeper ; and when repayments are forgotten, or 
their necessity is silently ignored, it shows a lack of 
principle. 

The remarks I made on dress arc equally applicable 
to the married lady, for she is even more likely to slip 
into untidy habits. Her morning attire at breakfast 
often shows want of neatness .md nicety, her evening 
dress is soiled, and the notion that ‘‘ anything will do 
for home wear” seizes hold of her more tenaciously ; 
more especially docs she shelter herself under that 
excuse when children begin to cling to her skirts. 
No, my dear lady, you will miss perfection if you let 
any excuse serve you for being untidy or dishevelled at 
any hour. You may have to forego the adornments 
of brooches and trinkets, of pretty lares and fur¬ 
belows, for the sake of tiny fingers, but I beseech you 
do not lapse into slovenliness, cither in your pcreonal 
attire or in the arrangements of rooms, the freshness 
and brightness and attractiveness of which depend 
so much upon you and your supcnision. So many 
slovens there are already, who gradually and yet 
quickly lose their interest in making and keeping 
themselves and their homes bright and cleanly. Do 
not increase the number. 
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would, I am well aware, be quite 
as possible to teach people how to 
draw and paint by roadinj? alone, 
as to iinp.irt the art of which this 
paper treats ; but I feel that there 
arc many who have but little op¬ 
portunity or need perhaps to prac¬ 
tise to any j’reat extent (thoii{^h 
without practice proficiency is never attained, be the 
study what it may), and to such 1 believe these hints 
will be useful. 

As a rule, those who blend colours harmoniously 
and artistically, on llicir own persons and in their 
home.s, will be most likely to succeed in their task, 
and all who will take a Imlc trouble to make 
every-day meals look tempting will find less difllculty 
in setting off to the Ik-sI advantage those of a more 
elaborate character. In tlie present paper 1 can but 
touch briefly upon each pailieular kind of garnish, 
rather giving hints than laying down fixed rules, so 
much depciuling upon the resources of tlie glass and 
china closer, as well as upon the capacity of one’s 
purse. .Again, lho.se dishes unsuitable in si/e, kind, 
and colour to the articles placctl upon them, require 
more onibcllisiiincnt than any of cut glass or silver; 
such are ornamcnul in themselves. 

So, to treat the siibjcLi in its fullest sense, I must 
endeavour to show how to hide ugliness by means of 
garnishing, as well as improve what is already in itself 
pretty. To illiiMrate my meaning, in the case of 
sweets, although it is usual to place them—especially 
for a company meal upon glass dishes, there may be 
limes when the dinner-service, both plates and dishes, 
will have to do duty, and, if the service happens to be 
one in which blue prcdomiinitcs it will be found a great 
stumbling-block m the way of garnish of an ordinary 
kind, for the simple reason that anything green will 
have to be prohibited, unless it can be used in suffi¬ 
cient qu.miity to hide all the blue ; and without green 
many of nature^ most beautiful decorations arc lost, 
ferns and leaves of many kinds being .is graceful and 
beautiful in effect as parsley and fennel are when 
brought into juxtaposition with savouries. 

In these days of dinners d la A’wj.ff’, there is less 
need for the exercise of one’s ingenuity in the way of 
garnishing than there was in the olden time, so it 
seems to me that dishes sucli as arc served at wed¬ 
ding breakfasts, high teas, supper parties, or whal 1 
may term evening parties of a family kind, claim most 
attention. 1 am just rcmindcci of an incident in my 
own experience. 1 once sat at a table where every¬ 
thing was good, so far as the taste went, but the first 
thing that struck me was the manner in which all the 
dishes were arranged, or rather jumbled upon the 
table, not the least regard being paid to shape or 
colour. The sweets, six in number, consisted of a 
pale yellow jelly ; a vanilla cream, almost white ; a 
moulded custard; a covered fruit-tart; a dish of 
lemon cheesecakes, and one of stewed apples. Just 
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imagine it! Imagine, loo, ihediffcrence in the appear¬ 
ance had a little brightness been introduced, as it so 
e,asily might iiavc been, by colouring part of the jelly 
a niccbriglit red, or letting some pieces of crystallised 
fruit show through the lop layer; the whole or part 
of the vanilla cream a delicate pink, or a little coloured 
brown by adding cliocolate or colleo, eitber of which 
eats well with vanilla; fresh or dried fruit or bright 
jam roun l the moulded custard, or llowers and leaves 
such as 1 will mention presently ; a sprinkling of red 
sugar over the fruit-tart; a few diops of cochineal in 
the apple syrup, with a spot of whipped cream or custard 
on the top of each apple ; and what a transformation 
there wimkl have been, at a cost and trouble not worth 
the mention I This is, I tJiink, a practical lcs.son as to 
the w.ij sweets should not be put upon a table, though 
I believe that many people eoutd turn out a pa.ssable 
trifle or cusUitd, who would fail in making soup or 
gravy. 

Due n g.ird must be had at all times to the prejudices 
of giK'sls ; a great many would refuse anything which 
owed its beauty to green colouring, though it is, as a 
rule, perfectly harmless. However, when the colouring 
is likely to bo objected to, a substitute may always be 
found m crysl.illiscd fruit when nothing else is handy. 
Angelica is cheapest ol all, then come green almonds, 
greengages, and green oranges, called Chhms; the 
hitter may bo had of a beautiful golden hue as well, but 
it IS better, peilia|»s, to buy assorted fruit, and so get all 
shapes and colours, induding the tiny rings and knots 
called l/mlit'th’s. 

Orange and lemon rings and chips will also be found 
very uscliil. I would advise all liousekce(>ers who like 
to sec dishes look mie to keep dried fruits always in 
the house ; for, though particularly useful in winter 
time, they wall always supplement the decorations, even 
when flowers Hie pleiitilLil. As the writer of a recent 
article on “'l.ibie Decor tions” so ably pointed out in 
these columns, artificial (lowers are at best but feeble 
imitations of n.ilure, aiul therefore out of place as 
decorations; and this is equally true of flowers for 
garnishing dishes, but I would remind my readers that 
almost all kinds of real (lowers, from the rarest to the 
humblest, may be utilised for the purpose. 

Jellies and creams surrounded by the petals of roses 
look very beautiful, and will convince any one that 
nature has no equal in the production of colour. The 
laburnum, gcianumi, woodbine, wallflower,' flowering- 
currant, swcfl-pcn, cyilamcn, lilac, wild-rose, apple 
and pear b]o^solll, primula, violet, pansy, carnation, 
polyanthus, crocus, chrysanthemum, daisy, snowdrop, 
primrose, inountain-ash berries, holly, ivy, mistletoe, 
hips and haws, besides Virginia creeper, vine, and 
autumnal leaves of every description, will add greatly 
to the beauty of the simplest dish, and arc but a few of 
the many products of garden and field that may be 
employed for garnishing. 

Gill flowers and leaves are used by many people, 
but though less objectionable, perhaps, tlian coloured 
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artitici.il llowcrs, 1 do not recuiiiiiiend them; a few 
Jjonbons will supply the gold shade very easily. 

As most people know, a good supply of flowers is 
K.'xpected on a wedding breakfast table, and though 
nothing can be nicer than delicate white ones m* 
tei'.nixed with maidenhair ferns, it is not in every 
one’s power to obtain them, at certain seasons of the 
year cspeci.illy, their price making them a prohibited 
luxury ; and in that case silver leaves and flowers will 
be useful for ornamenting some of the dishes. They 
should, however, never be mixed with real lloweis ; a 
few of the latter, if it can be managed, being used for 
ornamenting the cake, and as table decorations, 1 / only 
in specimen vases. 

1 may point out that the season of the year should, 
ami must, influence one’s choice of garnisli ; for in- 
stance, in summer time, when a moulded cream has 
been made from fresh fruit, nothing looks nicer round 
It in the dish than the same kind of fruit winch formed 
the foundation of the cream, or bundles of ihc Iruil 
and little heaps of whipped cream altern.iiely will be 
better still. 

A very pretty and inexpensive orn.iinciil nia) be 
found in cocoa-nut—grated on a perfectly i lean gi.iUT 
—one nut makes a good julc ; it falls so lightly and 
prettily that if the nut be a fresh one it will look like 
snow. It is very useful in many cases when ihesiipjily 
of whipped cream runs short, as it can be sprinkled 
over custard or the lop of a tritle ; a coloured jelly or 
cream surrounded by it is very ple.ising to the eye, 
especially ifstiipsof c.indied fruit of v.iiinus colours 
are pl.iced amongst the nut; when cherries are used 
they c.in be dropped in wlioie. 

I may here icniark that aUhoiigh nmiilded creams of 
all kinds and colours are frequently classed us hhinc- 
maujiiSy a distinction ought to be made, as all ihai are 
not while come under the head of creams—as, for 
instance, raspberry, sir.iwberry, pinea|i|)le, or ginger- 
crcam. All white ones are Mwi a yellow cie.iin 

is a jiiiiiu'inaiifif, a pmk one is <i rcn'minijii’. A binder 
of roughly chopped bnglil yellow jelly lound a red or 
pink jelly or cream, or one of red round a pale jelly or 
•cream, is always in good taste. The s.ainc answers lor 
pudd.a^^ 'urned out of the dishes or moulds, .is well 
.\i, frmt'Soluis and such as lemon or orange 

'ponge,&c.; a thin laycr—say the llnckiiessof a ciown- 
picce—of any cream or blancmange can lx- poured 
into a large meat-dish, and. when set, chopped up into 
■cabes, or cut with pastry-cutters into leaves, stais, and 
rings ; if made purposely for g.irnisliing, it need not 
cost much, as if can lx* made wiihoiil crc.im. .ind will 
only need sweetening, not flavouring. It is belter to 
make it rather stilTer than usual, and pl.iin while to 
begin with,and it can then be coloured as required ; or 
coloured sugar, angelica, or any other dried fruit, may 

be sprinkled over it just before it sets; while gialed 
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cocoa-nut or chopped almonds would be found equally 
pretty on pink shapes. Indeed, personal ingenuity 
may be much exercised in this effective, though simple, 
decoration. If cut very small, and the colours nicely 
arranged, these arc also pretty on jam-tarts. 

At no time is a knowledge of the art of garnishing 
— however slight—of more value than when the supply 
of glass and crockery runs short, and some dishes are 
loo large, and others of an unsuitable kind, for the 
contents. It is then requisite to conceal them .as 
much as possible, and garnish becomes really neces¬ 
sary. 

.Again, the knack of ornamenting stands one in good 
stead when, either to an every-day or a company dish, 
an accident h.appcns, and the result is unsatisfactory, 
to say the least of it. Here is a case in point. I was 
once present at supper at a friend’s, who had made a 
very pretty sweet, consisting of a ground-rice cream, 
turned out of a “ border mould,” the open .space in the 
cciiiic being tilled with a compote of damsons; but the 
weather being warm, and the rice not stiff enough, it 
had cracked in several places. 1 asked for a little 
dried fruit, but tliere wfis none in the house except 
candied peel, orange and lemon, but that answered very 
well; long thin strips laid lightly over and between 
each cr.ick iniproved the appearance, and no one sus¬ 
pected the existence of the blemish. 

I. 1 I us presume that a dainty pudding has been 
turned out of the baking dish. and that it is found to 
be over-baked, and, in place of a delicate amber, a 
d.iik brown patch presents itself; consider a mo¬ 
ment how be.n to hide it. Never mind if in the recipe 
nothing li’iis said about a layer of jam or marmalade; 
llie chances are that it will not spoil the pudding. 
Of course discretion must be used in mixing any 
flavours that would nullify each other. Cream or 
(iist.ard. hi^cvcr, will rarely spoil any pudding, either 
m taste or appearance. A meringue mixture is as safe 
and pretty as anything ; to make it, beat the whites of 
two or three eggs stiff, and then stir in lightly an ounce 
of finely sifted sugar to each white. 'I'his may be 
dropjxd from a spoon or spread over the pudding 
which should then be returned to the oven just long 
enough to set the co.iling. 

J/iini Siii44r:i can be well used as a garnish to a 
great variety of puddings, or little heaps may* be 
mixed with, or spread over, a fiuit compote. 

Lastly, homely family sweets may always bciendered 
attractive, at no increase in the cost, if the will lx: 
there, lor it is as easy to pour a compote of fruit round 
.1 pl.im mould of rice or mpioca as to pl.ice them on 
the table irrespective of apjicarance; for, let some 
people say what tliey will, the palate is affected, to a 
very great extent, through the eye. 

1 intended giving a few hints on the garnishing of 
savouries, but, for the present, want ol 'p.ice forbids. 

L Heritage. 
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A Lawn Tennis Signal Scorer. 

A scorer for lawn tennis has been recently introduced. 
It is made with signals on each side, wlndi, when set, 
point towards the different courts to mark 

f the number of games won by the dif¬ 
ferent players, provision beinj; made in 
an extra signal for deuce anti vantage 
games. It st;inds six feet six inches 
high, and from our illustnition it will 
be seen that the signals turn back into 
the recesses of the upright wlicn not in 
use. Tlic signals below are for the pur¬ 
pose of scoring the setts as won. The 
small black hoard on the top is for in¬ 
scribing the names of the players ; but 
it can be removed if necessary without detracting 
from the appearance of the scorer. 

The Phonograph and Languages. 

An Interesting experiment with the phonograph, 
which will be its first practical application, is about to 
be made by Drs. Zintgraff and Chavanne, two ex¬ 
plorers who arc about to visit the Congo region. They 
intend to hx the language and melodies of tribes they 
may meet with, and send the record home to ('jcrmany 
for the edification of scientific men there. The ap¬ 
paratus is being made by Herr Fuhrinann, of Berlin ; 
and if the instrument is successful with the German 
language, it may well succeed with another. 

Measuring Strong Lights. 

Dr. Hammer! has overcome the necessity of putting 
a strong light at a distance from the photometer when 
comparing it with the light of a slandtird candle, by in¬ 
terposing a revolving disk between the light and the 
photometer. This disk is perforated with radial slits 
which allow the light to pass; but the opaque parti¬ 
tions cut it off, and the intensity of the light is tlius 
reduced. Of course the disk revolves fast enough to 
make the source of light visible, but the amount of re¬ 
duction in the intensity of the light depends on tlic 
velocity of the disk, anti the number of open sectors 
in it. 

A New Spherical Engine. 

A very novel and remarkable lyile engine of the 



high-pressure kind has lately been introduced. It is 
a rotary engine, and consists of a cast-iron sphere 


forming a chamber in which the bt..am acts on pro- 
jxnly arranged pistons, the power being taken off by 
a shaft revolving in a stuffing-box in the usual way. 
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We need not enter into all the details of the machine, 
which would require a very lengthy description ; but 
the general appearance of the engine is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Fig. i is a plan, and 
Fig- 2 a longitudinal section, of the complete engine. 
The spherical casing, A a', is divided at right angles 
to the axis of the driving shaft, H. The part. M, is a 
supplementary cylinder by which steam is admitted. 
The governor and oiling apparatus are shown on the 
righl, aa being the governor balls, which, when ex¬ 
tended by centrifugal force, cause the collar, to 
li.ivcise iioriiontaily and press against tiie collar, c. 
This is embraced b) the forked end of the lever, if//, 
pivoted at A This lever is connected at / to the 
throttle-valve, and at if to an adjustable spring whose 
tension determines the speed of rotation. The oiling 
apparatus consists of a reservoir, i;, and a pump,//. 
The pump is actuated by a crank-pin on a worm- 
wheel, and injects the oil into ehanncls provided for 
it, which carry the fluid to the working parts where it 
is required. The engine is particularly useful for 
electric lighting, as it goes into little space and can 
conveniently be coupled to the dynamo. A 7-inch 
engine will work a dynamo capable of supplying 200 
incandescent lamps wiih the electric current. 


Electric Light from the Seine. 

The municipal council of Kouen are about to use the 
current of the Seine to drive a set of dynamo-clectric 
machines, which will supply current to mainta'n a 
powerful electric lamp placed on the lower of .he 
cathedral, :ind liaving its rays reflected downwards on 
the city 

The Centre*Cycle. 

A new roadster, combining the speed and simplicity 
of the ordinary bicycle with the safety and stability of 
the tricycle, has been devised by Mr. E. Burstow. 
It has one large wheel like a bicycle, but that is sup¬ 
plemented by four smaller wheels, two in front and 
two behind the driving-wheel. The action is similar 
to that of a roller-skate, and the steering is inge¬ 
niously effected. Moreover the apparatus is at will 
convertible into an ordinary bic) cle. 
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A New Bailoon. 

Mr. Charles F. Riichel, an American, has invented a 
balloon which can be raised or lowered at pleasure, 
without either throwing out ballast or loosing gas. 
The balloon consists of a horizontal cylinder with 
square ends, to which is attached a netting six feet 
wide and as long as the balloon. Under this is a 
series of canvas shutters lapping over one another,and 
opened or dosed by a screw propeller woikcd by hand. 
When the shutters are closed they offer resistance to 
the air, when open they allow the balloon to rise. The 
action of the propeller gives an upw.ird or downward 
motion, according to the direction in which it is 
revolved. 

Magnetised Watches. 

Since the introduction of (he ckctric light, a great 
many good watches, especially those with English lever 
Iralance.s, have been i'uineJ .is time keepers by 
magnetism induced in their steel jrarts, through the 
wearer going too near the poles of a clyn.niio machine. 
I’rofessor (j. Forbes, an clcctiician, had a gold chrono¬ 
meter watch, which formerly kept exceilenl lime, so far 
destroyed as to lose several niiniitos a liay ; .iiul we 
hear of watches actually losing twenty iniiuiics in the 
hour. Mr. i-orbes investigated the cause ol the losing 
rate, and found it iluc to the bar ol the lever being 
magnetised, and also some iron screws in the works. 
Probably, too, the li.air-spring wa.s magnetic. The 
chronometer has been cured by removing lb<; balance, 
spring, and screws, and subilituiiiig otheis of non¬ 
magnetic metal. The bal.mce is now of pl.uinum. 
iridium (platinum-silver being loo soft and sniijett to 
shocks) and the spring is o( gold, brass may be used 
for the screws, provided it is found to be non magnetic, 
but some kinds of brass arc magnetic, perhaps lliroiigh 
admixture with iron. We may also incnlion that (ases 
of soft iron were sold at the Vienna Eleciiical Exhibi¬ 
tion, for the pioicction of existing w.ilcbes; tlic irmi 
shell forming a magnetic screen or shield. 

A Pigmy Pump. 

Our illustration represents the outside of a very use¬ 
ful little pump called the “ Invincible,” winch weighs 



only a few pounds. The working of the handle, n, 
up and down produces alternately a vacuum and dis¬ 
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placement in each of two chambers into which the 
cylinder or barrel, B, is divided. 'J’bcrc arc four 
valves, two for suction and two for delivery. The 
figure illustrates the pump arranged to go on wash* 
bowl slabs, in places where the water does not rise 
to the bowl. 



An Electric Bicycle-Bell. 

The above figure illustrates an electric bell for bi- 
fvdes, devised by Mr, \'olk. The bell part of the 
apparatus is represented by D, the clapper showing 
Ik'Iow. I'he cell whicii .actuates the bell is enclosed 
in the cvlmdcr, ; and the terminals, A, li, are 
connected by a switch or key, which enables the 
cvciisi to complete the circuit of the battery through 
the elec.lrr>-m.agiiet of the bell, thereby ringing the 
1,liter. The b.iucry is a chloride of silver cell, such 
as we described in a recent (IaTHEKKR for use in 
producing electric “star” lights; but, as used foi 
iR-ll-work, it lasts a long time. The bell and battery 
arc attached to the vehicle by the screw and clamp 
^hown on the right-hand of the figure. 


An Electric Microscope. 

An interesting exhibition of microscopic views of 
objects projected on a screen by means of the electric 
light vv.as recently introduced from I’aiis at the Crystal 
T'aiacc. To show how much the views are enlarged, 
a section of a buUorfly’s wing occupied the whole 
screen which took up one side of the ciilcrt.iinmer t 
court. The eye of a fly is magnified no less than 
four million times its natural size.- 


A Circular Rainbow. 

Dr. Tyndall has recently described v.irioiis ways of 
producing artificial rainbovvs by means of the electric 
light and arlilicial mist, llie rainbows being quite 
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circular. Dr. Fleming recently witnessed a natural 
rainbow of circular form from the summit of the (rlydr. 
Vach in Wales. Standing on the pinnacle and looking 
into the valley where lies the lakelet Llyn Idwal, spec¬ 
tators saw their shadows projected nn the mists, and 
surrounding the head of each wore concentric 
rainbows completely circular. The colours of the 
inner bow were in the order of the pniiiary bow. 
those of the outer were in the order ot the seconclai ) 
bow. During the whole time the sun was slmung 
brightly at the backs of the spectators. 


* Sound-Mills. 

Miniature mills driven by sound form a new kind of 
philosophical toy, devised 
by Dr. Dvorak, of the 
University of Agram in 
Croatia. Long ago Dr. i '. 

Guthrie, following a French 
savant, showed that a 
tuning-fork in vibration 
had the power of attract 
ing light bodies such as 
cards freely pivoted 01 
suspended. The attrac¬ 
tion was explained on dif 
ference of air-pressiirc, set 
up by the sound ■ wa\'es 
issuing from the fork as 
a centre. One of Dr. 

Dvonik’s apparatus (which 
are based on the same 
phenomenon) is shown 111 
Fig. i. It consists of a 
duster of four glass balls. 

- suspended from cross- 
arms, a b; each ball 
having a small nipple, 
pierced with a hole, blown into one side. The frame¬ 
work is pivoted on a needlc-i»oint which rises 
from a stem or support, .s, as shown. Now, when 
this little mill is presented to the open mouth of a 
resonance box, on which is mounted a vibrating 
diapason, the halls begin to turn slowly round. The 
vibration of the fork is best kept up by means of elec¬ 
tro-magnetism. Fig. 2 represents such a resonance 
box, the mouth being shown on the right. Another 
sort of mill with four vanes,/i i k, in place of the balK. 
is shown before it. These vanes arc represented on .t 
larger scale in Fig. 3, where at D and f. are shown 
light cardboard pierced with a ifuniber of needle- 
holes. The whirl of the flags is promoted by inter¬ 
vening a brass ball, a b (Fig. 3), with open nipples, 
between the resonator and the mill. 'I'he action of 
this hollow ball is to concentrate the wind on the 
flags, and the puff it makes is (juitc sensible to the 
bare hand, and will blow out a lighted match. Another 
fonn of mill or turbine is shown m Fig. 4. It con¬ 
sists of a hollow box of |>aper, with projecting ears, 
/ g, open lo the outside. The box is suspended by 
a silk thread. A, before the open mouth of the resona¬ 


tor. and begins to turn like the balls when the note 
of tiic tuning-fork is loud enough, 

A New Police Whistle. 

The whistle recently supplied to (lie Metropolitan 
I’ohcc force, as .1 means of calling m the aid of brother 
officers to one in danger or need of help, may now be 
bought by (he general jmblir, to whom it is likely to 
prove iiseful. The note of the whistle is ijiiite distinct 
from th.Tl of any other in use, and is very penetrating, 
if a |)oIif cman should be anywhere within range when 
the new wliistlc is sounded he would, for his own sake, 
we should think, make an effort lo find the r.iuse, for 
the noise is almost e.ir-splitling. 

Sinking Shafts by 
Freezing. 

An ingenious mode ol 
sinking .shafts in quick- 
s.and or other shifting 
ground Ims been devised 
by Herr Poclsch, and is- 
being introduced into this 
coiintiA. It consists in 
fiecziiig the soft ground 
hard by a freezing mis 
turn and then e.sc.ivating 
It in the ordinary way. 
The refrigerator is of the 
ammonia type by prefer¬ 
ence, blit any .sort will do; 
and the leinperature em¬ 
ployed Is .ibout 15^’ below 
zero Faliienheil. When 
the quicksoi) is frozen 
haul the excavation is 
carried on in the usual 
manner, and a masonry 
nr iron-lube lining is given lo the sliafi-iiole 

Fairy Rings. 

The dark green circles nf grass known as “fairy 
rings” have long attracted the notice of scientists,bin 
Messrs. Lavvi;-, (iilbcrt, and Warington, of Kotham- 
siead, have probably given ii« the true explanation of 
the phenomenon at last. The luxuriance of liic grass 
is due lo nitrogen, llial potent fertiliser, which is ab¬ 
stracted from the surrounding soil by the fungus plants 
in the ring. The grass in turn feeds 011 the minerals 
rolleclcd by the fungi, thus obeying the principles of 
llic rotation of crops. It was not proved before that 
any kind of plant could feed directly on the organic 
nitrogen of the soil ; and the explanation of the faiiy 
ring may lead to advances in agricultural chemistry. 

A Mountain Laboratory. 

A chemical laboratory has leccntly been installed 
on the summit of the I'ic du Midi, in the Pyrenees, at 
an .altitude of nearly 9,500 feet above the sea. It stands, 
iwtwcen the dwelling-house and the well-known obser- 
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vatory of the summit. The chief object of this unique 
scientific step is to test the quality of the air from 
day to day in order to find the proportions of carbonic 
acid, ammonia, or other gases in it. The sal am¬ 
moniac formed by lightning, and carried down by 
rairndrops, is also examined ; so is the amount of 
ozone present. The proportion of carlroinc acid found 
at this altitude is ‘000286, whicli is much the sanu' 
as that fc'jnd on the plains below, Ammonia, loo, 
appears to be pretty evenly dtslribitleii in the propor¬ 
tion of 1*35 milligrams to too cubic metres of air. 

Heat and Oust. 

Recent experiments by Mr, Aiken and also Ib. O. 
J. Lodge prove that when a body is w.trmcr than the 
air it tends to keep dust from settling on it. It was 
long ago observed by Dr. Tyndall that there is a dark 
space above a body when strongly illuminated. This 
dark space is now shown to extend all round the bod) 
when free in air. and to be due to the wanned bixly 
drawing away the dust from the layer of air imme¬ 
diately surrounding it. It follows fiom these re¬ 
searches that a room heated by a tlu- is likely to have 
its wails freer from dust than one hc.atcd by a stove, 
because in the one case (he w.ilK are bolter than the 
air, and in the other the air is iiotler than the walls. 

Cedar-Paper. 

A strong aromatic paper is now made fioin cedar- 
bark at New bedford, Massachusetts, United Stales 
It is serviceable for putting on the fluiu- nniler carpets, 
and the odour is found to keep away insects. 

Electricity and Tunnelling. 

The value of the dynamo elei trir imichine for use 
in tunnelling has recently been demoiisir.iled. '1 he 
drill is coupled to the spindle of the dynainn, and 
the electric power brought by wires into the tunnel. 
The same current serves to light the scene of 
operations and fire the blast. M 01 cover, it could be 
employed to draw out the tri'clA with canli and rock, 
and with economy, provided the power were sii[)plicd 
by some waterfall or stream in the neighbourhood. 

Inoculating for Hydrophobia. 

M. Pasteur, the celebrated Frcnrh biologist, who has 
succeeded in vaccinating for chickcn jio.v, dog dis¬ 
temper, and other contagious diseases, lias now added 
hydrophobia or rabies to the list of his iniimphs. The 
experiments arc still in progress, but he feels confident 
that the results already obtained are reliable. He has 
now in liis keeping a number of clogs which are proof 
against hydrophobia from bites or inoculation, because 
they have been inoculated with the virus. 'I lic virus 
used is of a particular kind, and is in reality a mixture 
of virus obtained by a special process, which at jire- 
sent is not divulged. The dogs arc inoculate<l under 
chloroform, so that the operation is painless. The 
discovery is important to mankind, for in Dr. Pasteur’s 
opinion no case of hydrophobia in man or dog is 
spontaneous, but originates in the bite of an infected 
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animal. Inoculation of dogs for rabies may yet be¬ 
come general, and the measure would (iracticaily root 
out the evil. 

Vegetable Tallow. 

Vegetable tallow, which is obtained fiomatrcc of 
the genus Ilopca, growing in the somli of Borneo, has 
been recently studied by Mr. Fielding, and found to 
keep solid at a tcmpcratuie of i8‘5'‘ Centigrade, and 
melt at 44‘4'’ Centigrade. It dissolves in cold ctlier 
and in hot acetone, alcohol, and turpentine. It is ob¬ 
tained from the fruits of the tree by gcrmmaling ilioiu 
in a humid place and then drying iliein 111 the sun, and 
boiling out the grease. The tallow ihus made m Java 
and Sumatra is now used for gie.ising machines, and 
ill the manufacture of candles. It also yields glycerins 
and soap. 

A Handy Oork-Or.awer. 

It frequently happens that die whole of the contents 
of a bottle arc not used when it is first opened. In 
such cases some new corks fitted with loops of sliong 
twine, and which have lately been patented, will be 
very' useful. The loop of twine is fasicncd to the cork 
by machinery and holds it very tiglitiy. When the 
cork is in use, the loop hangs over the neck of the 
bottle, and a very sliglit pull will draw out the cork. 
The great advantage of this system is that no hole is 
made through the cork used for re-stopping the bottle, 
as must necc-ssarily be the case when a corkscrew has 
been passed thiongb it. In the case of ink and 
medicine bottles, as well as tor sauces and pickles for 
t.dde use, ihese new C‘'rKs will be found of great 
service. 

An Electric Insect. 

An amusing toy, in the shape of an artificial insect 
which moves by means of dccincity. has been devised 
by a French ineeh.inician. TIk- intein.il arrangement 
of the fly is shown in the figure, 
which represenis a rross.section 
ihrough Its body. ’I'hc body of 
tlic insect is formed by a small 
clcclro-magnct with a core of 
soft iron, c, running through it. 

This core IS bent up at the end 
as sho«n, and in front of it is 
a small arnutiire of soft iron, 
lorming the head of the insect. 

This armature is mounted on a 
spring under the back and wings 
of the crealuic, and when pulled 
towards the core of the elcciro- 
magnet, it agitates the wings. 

The current m the eleciro-magnci is iniemipied by 
the contact spring and screw at a. allei ilic manner of 
an ordinary “ trembler " electric bdl : the iron spntig 
vibrating between the pole of the elcLiio-magnel and 
the contact screw. The current is led lo the electro¬ 
magnet by fine silk-coveied wires let inio the artificial 
flowers on which the insert is mourned, and also by 
the legs of the latter The flowers c.in be pul into a 
vase, in the body of which is the battery cell which 
supplies the current. 
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Marbleising Glass. 

Glass is now given the appearance of marble by 
applying a mixture of varnish and oil to the surface 
of a basin of water, and blowing or spraying it with 
dry coloured powders to represent the mottled or 
veined aspect of marble. The glass .after being 
coated on one surface with varnisii is placed face 
downwards on the water-film, which immediately 
adheres to the plate and is fixed by the varnish. 



A Watch-Clock. 

An ingenious way of iiiiniiig an ordinary watch into 
an illumin.Tted clock, for showing the tiiiu- by night, 
Iws been arranged by M. Joyeiix. As shown in tlu- 
illustration, it consists in projerting an image of the 
clock-face on u screen, which may be scnn-iranspareni. 
The lamp is an ordinary oil one, .nnd it is piaced in a 
small box fitted with an object-glass wliicli can slide 
out and in a little, in l.-lesco])ii: fashion, to adjust the 
focus. The size of the rellccled image of the waic'i, 
which is hung within the box licliind the objcct-gl.iss 
and illuminated by the lamp-light, is determined by the 
power of the lens and tlie distance of the scri cii. 


A Pocket Ooat and Hat Rack. 

Our engraving illustrates a very compact and handy 
little device, which answers 
as a portable hat and coat 
rack. One hook carries the 
coat, and a spring clamp holds 
the hat, while the whole is sus¬ 
pended by a second liook as 
shown. The contrivance, whicli 
folds up in order to go into the 
pocket, will be very useful to 
crickeleis and others when 
compelled to go to the ground in ordinary costume. 

Manure from Slag. 

A process has been rccciilly introduced for making 
phospnoric acid and mineral phosphates from sl.ag— 
especially the slugs produced by the Iksscmer and 
Siemens processes. These phosphates arc of course 
valuable as manure, especially since guano is said to 
he becoming sc.irccr. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The amiouHcemi'nt of a New Scries of Priue Com^ 
pdUiont, open to all reaiicrs of the Ma^aziae, will 
(V' mailc in our next istuc. 


THE FAMILY PARLIAMENT. 

The Debate upon the (jueslion, “ Should the State 
Provide Healihv Homes for the Poorf" will be •.on- 
tin tied in OH) ne.xi isiue. 



''SUMMER DAYS.” 

TO OUR READERS. 

T he editor has much pleasure in announcing that, owing to the cordial lercpiion of “ RaLMY DaYS,’ 
the Extra Holiday Number of the Magazine for last year, the ITopnctors piojiosc to issue a Holiday 
Number for tlie present year. On the 26th of May, therefore, will be published, together with the ordinary 
Monthly Part for June, but rpiite independently of that I’art, and sold senaiaiely, the second Extra Holiday 
Number of CASSEt.i.’s Magazine, under the very appropriate title of *• SiiMMEK Da\s.” 

In “Summer Days’’ will be found repeated the varied attractions which secured the success of Us 
predecessor last year. The Number \^11 comprise several complete stories by well-known writers, pleasant 
papers descriptive of holiday tours, and of holiday amusements. A special feature of the Number will be 
an article on “Amateur l..mdsc.ipe piioiogr.iphy,” by one who has achieved great proficiency in this art. 

The Illustrations to “Summer Dws" will be of the higlirtt char.-icier, and will include a beautiful 
Frontispiece drawn by GE;()kGE I.. Seymour, and numerous other woodcuts by well-known and populai artists. 


The opening chapters of .i New Serial Story, entitled “John Pord: his Faults and Follies, and what 
Came of them,” by Frawk Barre'it, Author of “Hidden Gold,”&c., will appear in the next issue of the 
Mitgazinc. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

By J. BBBWICK HABWOOB, Autbor of "The Tenth Earl," "LadyPlaTia,” “Paul Knos. Pitmao," *0. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTV-FIfTH. 

A SUKPKISG. 

W E are sorry 
to lose you, 
dear Miss Mow¬ 
bray,” the coun¬ 
tess iiad said, 
with her sweet¬ 
est smile and in 
her most dulcet 
accents, when 
her yoiinp guest 
left Thorsdale to 
return to Wood- 
bum Parsonage. 
“ One comfort 
is, that we shall 
be near neigh¬ 
bours still, and I 
hopeyouwill not 
forget how glad 
Lord Thorsdale and myself will always be to see you 
among us again.” 

Lidy Thorsdale was tolerably sincere in her polite 
expression of regret. She was sorry to lose Violet, for 
a pretty face, even If the owner of it be a timid and 
somewhat sUent girl, does count for something in a 
country house. Of course Lady Paget or lively Mrs. 
Scorcsby signified more than a dozen of quiet young 
ladies in the way of keeping the men in good humour 
and the house full, but still the countess would have 
preferred to keep Violet as an inmate of her hospitable 
mansion so long as her valetudinarian lord retjuired 
to be amused by a miscellaneous company. 

Miss Mowbray’s visit at Thorsdale Park, however, 
had been already prolonged beyond the usual duration 
of s'uch visits, and had at last to come to a close. She 
had no especial friends at Thorsdale. ' Perhaps of all 
who were there she had liked burly Lord David Tod- 
hunter, who was really kind when the kindness did not 
occasion any call upon his chronically empty pockets, 
the best Lord David, who had no daughters of his 
own, was a fatherly sort of man in his bluff, jovial way, 
and it really did seem as if he had seen that Sir Richard 
Mortmain’s attentions were not to Violet’s taste, and 
as if, with apparent artlessness, he now and then in¬ 
terposed his jolly personality and hearty conversation, 
much to the baronet’s annoyance, between him and 
the object of his Interested suit. 

Much to Violet’s relief, Sir Richard had not been 
present at Thorsdale on the occasion of her de¬ 
parture. Don she had not seen since the memo¬ 
rable day of their betrothal. There were, indeed, 
few opportunities of meetings between a young lady 
guest beneath the earl’s roof and a subordinate of 
467 


Mr. Bartlett, the earl’s land-agcni. but none the 
less did the remembrance of Don’s proud, hand¬ 
some face, and the recollection of the rich tones of 
his musical voice, haunt the high-born orphan in 
her hours of solitude. She had not been neglected 
at Thorsdale. Charley Fitzgerald of the Hussars, who 
was a fourth son, and whose luckless position as a so- 
called detrimental was held to cut him off from married 
life, nevertheless bad a warm, if shallow, heart, and 
had showed signs of a wish to abandon his frivolous 
ways, and to attach himself to Violet. But he had 
received no encouri^einent in that quarter, and had 
consoled himself by dangling after the handsomest of 
the three well-looking, stupid Piminy girls. And Mr. 
Tracker, the African traveller, had gone so far as to 
tell her how contentedly he could ascend the head¬ 
waters of the Congo, or plod through Elephant Swamp, 
or sail over the inland sea of Lake Nyanza, with her 
by his side. But Violet had no wish to become Mrs. 
Tracker, so the chance of sharing such joys of tropi¬ 
cal travel was lost to her. 

The carriage from Thorsdale Park, with its coroneted 
panels and high-stepping greys, which had brought 
Miss Mowbray back to the Parsonage on the conclu¬ 
sion of her visit, had but just driven off, when another 
and humbler vehicle drew up at the garden gate, and 
Don, springing from the dog-cart that he drove, gave 
the horse in charge to theweeding.boy who was within 
call, and briskly ascended the well known ro«^ with 
some books under his arm. 

“ Is Mr. Langton at home ?” asked the young man 
of the housemaid who came, all smites,. to open the 
door. All the Woodbum household knew Don, and 
liked him, and rejoiced over his promotion. 

•‘Sure, yes, Mr. Don,” answered the handmaiden; 
“ only please wait a minute, and I’ll tell him you are 
here." 

The rector was in the conservatory when Don’s visit 
was announced. So was Mrs. Langton. So was Violet, 
newly returned from her sojourn with those whom the 
good clergyman’s wife persisted in calling her grand 
friends. “ I am very glad to come home! ” Violet had 
said simply. Mrs. Langton had just received some 
new orchids of hitherto unknown shape and colour- 
gaudy vegetable butterflies they looked like, and ail 
too dainty for a work-a-day world like ours—and 
Mrs. Langton was so busily fearful lest these delicate 
exotics should not adapt themselves to ihcir new place 
of residence, that she had scarcely eyes or ears for 
anything else; while the rector, newspaper in hand, 
chatted cheerfully to Violet concerning the great 
house and the fashionable company which she had so 
lately left. 

“ Show him in, show him in,” said the rector 
genially, when Don’s name was mentioned} “ my 
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young friend is no stVangcr here. We are always glad 
to sec him.” 

Don came in, bright and frank as ever. He could 
scarcely repress a start and an exclamation of surprise 
as he caught sight of Violet, whom he believed to be 
still at Thorsdalc Park, of his own Violet—she liad 
given him the right to call her so and whom he was 
yet bound to treat as a mere acquaintance of social 
position much higher than his own. But it did seem 
as though Don had gamed a step, or a good many 
steps, of the social ladder, in becoming a clerk in the 
land-office of Lord Thorsdalc. A jet-hunter is a mere 
beach-comber, to use the current expression of those 
South Sea Isles where ambergris, coral, pearl-oysters, 
and those bklus ik hut, or sea-slugs, that Chinese 
epicures set sucii store by, arc to be picked up. But a 
clerk may be of any degree, and remunerated by any 
amount of salary. Even Peers of England will con¬ 
descend sometimes to be clerks and pnxis writers in 
the Foreign Office, and aristocratic wieldcrs of the 
pen, and sitters at the desk, of dignified clerkdom, are 
numerous. Perhaps it was on this account that Mrs- 
Langton unhesitatingly shook hands with Don now, 
and therefore made it easier for Violet to jiut hcr_little 
hand into his. 

“ I have brought back the books, Mr. Langton, which 
you were kind enough to lend me,” said Don, after a 
few words had been exchanged ; “ I had a long drive 
to take on the outskirts of the carl’s property, and it 
brought me so near to Woodburn itself that I chose 
the opportunity ofbringing the books with me. I have 
some time for study still, allliough wc lead an active 
life yonder.” 

“ An active life always does leave time," answered 
the rector, with a smile, “for reading. Julius Ciusar 
bustled about a good deal, yet his librarians and his 
secretaries had no sinecure. What a devourer of 
books, too, was the I'lrsl Napoleon, and on the very 
battle-field-’’ 

“ A clang—cl.inging of the doorbell, violently pulled, 
and the rat—tat of the rusty door-knocker, long disused, 
interrupted Mr. Langton’s disquisition upon Napoleon 
the Grand's abnormal love of reading, even in the 
midst of all the cruel realities and Iwrd struggles of 
European war. 

“Who can it be ? ” asked Mrs. Langton, in surprise, 
not because of the vehemence with which the bell was 
rung, but on account of the fact that the obsolete 
knocker was so suddenly impressed into the service of 
notifying an arrival. “ None of the neighbours, I am 
sure, would think of knocking, in the country here. 
And I think i hear the stamping of a horse's feet, 
too, on the gravel. Some fly from the railway 
station at Carstead, or DaneborougK i>erhaps, but 
who- 

“Mr. Marsh !” announced the flurried housemaid, 
and in, with almost alarming suddenness, bulled the 
bachelor uncle of the clergyman's wife, his umbrella in 
his hand, and a bundle of railway rugs hanging from 
his left arm. 

“ Uncle—Uncle Marsh—so very glad to sec you!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lington, coming forward with both 


hands outstretched to greet the new-comer. Mr. Marsb 
did not take either of the offered hands, at least for 
the moment, because he was embarrassed by his rugs 
and umbrella. 

“Very glad, Charlotte, I'm sure—How d’ye do, 
Langton ?—Not forgotten me, .Miss Violet? Bless me! 
how you’ve grown, and how the time does run! Now, 
if I could find a corner to put down these things— 
thank you—so now we can shake hands.” And the 
hand-shaking ceremony was duly performed. 

“ I've run down from London,” continued Mr. Marsh, 
nibbing his fat ungloved hands together, “just to 
spend a day or two with you here, Langton, in your 
Voikshire home—if you can put me up, Niece Char¬ 
lotte, without inconvenience to yourselves—and to 
renew my acquaintance with my ward, Miss Violet 
here. I am not,” went on the merchant, “ much of a 
visitor, nor, 1 api afraid, a very amusing inmate of a 
house ; but, such as 1 am, here I am, if you will have 
me.” 

“ Wc arc only too delighted, my dear sir! ” said the 
rector with bis best smile of welcome, while Mrs. 
Langton first murmured some words expressive of 
hospitality, and then turned over in her mind the 
question as to whether tlie “best room,” or guest- 
chamber, of the Parsonage was or was not quite ready 
for Its new and unexpected occupant. She was quite 
sure, however, that Uncle Marsh must be starved. 
Couiilry housewives of the old-world stamp, such as 
Mrs. Langton was, arc apt to rcgaid a traveller as a 
being who must by the very natuic of things reach 
their dwellings in a famished condition. But Mr. 
Marsh denied that he was faint or hungry, lie had 
had a sandwich at the Junction, so he said, and could 
very well await the regular hour of the family dinner. 
Nothing special need be prepared for him. All this 
time he was staring at Don,who bad been for the time 
being forgotten both by the rector and his wife, and 
who had taken the opportunity of exchanging a feu 
words, in a low voice, with Miss Mowbray. Very in¬ 
nocent, commonplace words they were, such as ilie 
merest acquaintances might have spoken. Violet had 
told Dun how she had but Just terminated her visit at 
Thorsdalc, and the young man had mentioned hi!j 
first surprise at seeing her at Woodburn. 

Mr. Marsh was a little too far fro'm the two young 
people to allow anyilting of what cither said to rcacli 
his ears. All he knew was that a very handsome 
young man was talking to a lovely girl, and lliat the 
lovely girl in question was his ward, and the un¬ 
conscious cause of his sudden journey to Yorkshire. 
The excellent Ephraiin, in his capacity of guardian, 
fidgeted and looked uneasy. Following the direction 
of Mr. Marsh's eyes, the rector saw on whom his 
gaze was fixed, and at once proceeded to introduce 
“ Mr. Don, his young friend.” 

The merchant made a stiff bow. The name of Don 
told him nothing as to the condition or antccc“denis of 
the young man, and nothing as to his being an eligible 
acquaintance for Violet. Mr. Marsh was not, in the 
every-day concerns of life, a suspicious man. But a 
tendency to suspicion was latent in his character, and 
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it bad been, very excusably, stimulated into unwonted 
activity by the anonymous letter which had caused 
him so much disquiet. He bowed stiffly, then, and in 
a manner that was anything but friendly, in return to 
Don’s graceful inclination of the head, and an awkward 
silence ensued. 

Then Mrs. Langton slipped away to busy herself in 
household cares for the benefit of the freshly-arrived 
visitor, and Don about the same time took his leave. 

“ WIro is that young gentleman ? ’’ asked the mer¬ 
chant abruptly, when Violet, some minutes later, had 
quilted the conservatory, and he and his clerical host 
were left-alone. 

“ I scarcely know,” answered the rector, smiling, 
“ whether the verdict of the world would accord to Don, 
my young friend and pet pupil, the rank of gentleman. 
Anil yet hereabouts you would not find a living soul, 
from the village crones to gruff Lieutenant Simcox 
who commands the Coast-guard, who does not hold 
as a canon of faith that Don is of gentle birth. And 
yet, a few weeks .ago, the lad was a jel-huiuer.” 

‘‘ A what ? ” asked Mr. Marsh, in a tone of amazed 
disgust. Of course the merchant was acquainted 
with such a substance as jet, but of its natural history 
he knew nothing, while the idea of the hunter of such 
an article suggested nothing more dignified than the 
mudlarks of the Tliamcs. 

“ A fine set of fellows, some of them, arc our Vork- 
shiie jet-seekers of the coast,’’ explained the rector; 
‘‘ bold men and, for that matter, cour.igcous bo\s and 
women, who earn a tolerable livelihood by much toil 
and some peril. It is a romantic industry, with its 
certain risks, and its possible prizes, the like of wliich 
haidly exists in the prosaic England of to-day. It was 
by this very band of jet-hunters, then as now under 
the command of a remarkable man, old Captain 
Dbadiah jedson, that Don was found, years ago, a 
richly-dressed and beautiful child, lost or deserted on 
the sea-beach. Among them he grew u|), a young 
hero, ever foremost w'liere there was a life to be saved, 
or a danger to be confronted. I found it a pleasure, 
being, as you remember, an old schoolmaster, to tc.ich 
a boy who outstripped the best .and brightest of my 
former pupils. Don 1 ms lately become a cicik in our 
grand neighbour D)rd ’I'liorsdaic’s land-office. And 
Mr. Bartlett, my lord’s land-agent, told me two days 
since, when I met wiilj him at Dancboiough, that he 
found his new clerk worth a dozen of his predecessor— 
a good young fellow, too, as 1 believe.” 

Mr. Marsh pursed up his lips again sourly. “Ah, 
well!” he remarked, “you know best, I dare sa\, 
Langton, about this proU’gi' of yours. As for me, it 
will do me good to let me ramble about as I like, 
while 1 slay here, in my own independent way, as 
becomes a crusty old bachelor uncle like myself. 1 
suppose I can find a fiy, when I want one, at the neat 
hiile village inn I noticed down below.” 

CHAPIER THE TWENIT-SIXTH. 

SUI’kRINTENOKNT SWANS. 

“Can you tell me, sir, whereabouts is the Police 
Station.'” Mr. Marsh it was who propounded this 
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startling interrogation, and its subject was a burly 
elderly man, of farmer-like appearance, with a high- 
collared broi'n coat, and ample display of shirt-collar, 
solemnly walking arm-in-iu'm with a large-boned 
woman, some years ) ounger than himself, draped in 
her shawl of state. 

“Have ye been robbed of aughtdemanded the 
Yorkshire dame, with real cuitosuy. “My man’s 
deaf, and doesn't heed ye.’’ 

“ No, madam,” retorted the London merchant 
tartly ; “ I have not been robbed.” 

“ I thought it was a case for the Assizes,” answered 
the farmer’s wife, with mamfesl disappoinlnicnl— 
“but.” she added, “yonder blue-coat will point )c 
out which way to go.” And, as she spoke, her 
thread-gloved finger indicated the poriion of the 
mouldy pavement wlicicon a hehncled policeman, in 
his blue uniform, and with the arms of the town of 
Daneborough conspicuously displayed on his stiff 
coat-collar, was murching noisily, as a terror to evil¬ 
doers. From this constable Mr. Marsh easily learned 
the whereabouts of the Police Station of which he was 
in quest. 

“ It be up yon lane, and then, to the right, turn, and 
keep on till ye get to the Circus, or what used to 
be the Circus, and then turn sharp to the left, till 
ye see .Salem Chapel, and beyond it the Station.” 

The Station, when 1 cached, proved to be a mean- 
looking brick struclure, damp and ding7 withal. They 
do manage matters belter abroad—best, perhaps, m 
France, but well in Germany too—as to the accom¬ 
modation of those useful functionaries tile police. 
Perhaps centralisation has something to do with it. 
Local assemblies, managing local funds, keep a 
lighter hold on the public purse-strings than there 
would be if the Right Honourable somebody in Down¬ 
ing Street could draw unlimited bills at sight upon 
Britannia at large. Anyhow, the guardians of order 
at Daneborough were s<iueezcd, officially, into very 
narrow lodgings. 'I’hcir quarters were small in space, 
and not over-well ventilated—a stale smell as of yes¬ 
terday’s fried beefsteak, and of the mutton broth or 
singed sheeji’s-head of the day before yesterda)’, 
clinging heavily to the preinises. 

“No detective, sir, just now,’’ grudgingly admitted 
the grizzled sergeant whom Mr. Marsh found in the 
outer room of the Station—-a cheerful apartment, the 
panelled walls of which were decorated with handbills 
in fat type, the respective headings of \vliicli'-“z\b- 
scoiidcd,’’ “Sheep-Stealing,” “Burglaiy,” .and ”/5o 
Reward for such informulioii as may le.atl to the 
apprehension of the person, or persons, who,” &c.— 
told their own tale. 

“No detective, now,” and really the policeman 
spoke in the tone of a cuiiscientioiis sliowniaii vilio 
reluctantly confesses that Ins hy.ciia died the week 
before last, and that tiie Nubian lion wliidi figures 
so conspicuously, with horrent inunc and glaring eyes, 
on the painted canvas above his booth, is a mete 
stiifTed effigy of a lion, having breathed its lamented 
last, under suspicion of poison administered by a 
rival keeper of a wild-bcast show, at Stamford or at 
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Warrington Fair—“but you can sec Superintendent 
Swann. Those gents of the Town Council did 
promise us another,” added the sergeant, meaning 
another detective, not another Superintendent, “and 
we ought to have one. too, for the forgeries and fine 
jobs. Like to see Mr. Swann, sir?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the drysalter. 

Superintendent Swann, who probably had over¬ 
heard most of the prccetling colloquy through the 
chinks and crevices of the warped and ilUfitting door, 
was “ discovered,” according to old stage directions] 
seated at a tumbledown table, and with a blunt quill 
pen in his great hand, and several bundles of ofiicial 
documents on the ink-stained table before him. A 
very big Yorkshircnian was the Superintendent, and 
one who looked ludicrously large by contrast with the 
cramped little den which he had for an office. Even 
his huge helmet, as it lay on a rush-bottomed chair, 
seemed portentous, and, as he half rose to greet the 
visitor, the Superintendent’s fat neck and red ears 
were distressingly prominent above the strangling 
collar of his braided dark blue frock. 

.“Wished to see me, sir, as I understand?” said 
Superintendent Swann, waving his fleshy hand to¬ 
wards that one of the two spiire rush-bottomed chairs 
on which the weighty helmet did not repose. 

“ Not exactly,” Mr. Marsh began, with .some embar¬ 
rassment. “The truth is, 1 have a duty to discharge, 
and what 1 wished was to engage, with the permission of 
his superiors, the services of a detective, to be properly 
remunerated, of course, for his trouble. Here is my 
card—it bears my London address, as you sec. I am 
just now on a visit to my nephew, or rather my niece’s 
husband, at Woodburn—Mr. Langton, the rector, 
whose name you probably know.” 

Superintendent Swann made a military salute at 
mention.of Mr. Langton’s name. The rector was not 
himself in the county commission of the peace, nor 
assuredly was he a borough magistrate, but he had 
friends among these great ones of the earth, and had 
occasionally been seen at Sessions to occupy a scat 
upon the bench. 

“ Permission is always given,” said the chiei police¬ 
man blandly, “for private inquiries, for proper objects, 
and by parties of known resi>ectability. For the 
moment, we have no detective, I am sorry to say. 
But 1 was myself a member of the I.ondon Detective 
Force, and came here direct from Scotland Yard to 
be promoted —1 have a cousin in the Council, Aider- 
man Swann, in High Street—to my present post 
My time is largely poached upon,” added the Super¬ 
intendent, throwing a resentful glance at the bundles 
of documents on the rickety tabic, “ by frivolous com¬ 
plaints, and by matters of routine that must be 
plodded through, but I am yet at leisure, to undertake 
any investigation with which I may be entrusted, and 
which will not interfere with the regular disch.-vge of 
my duty.” 

Mr. Marsh, rubbing up his grey hair at the sides oi 
his pink head, cockatoo-wise, and looking eminently 
uncomfortable, hesitated for a moment. Of police 
matters, it so happened, be had beea so lucky as to 


have no experience. He had, like so many of us, 
read of detectives in stories and in newspapers, but 
he had never seen one in the flesh. There was 
Superintendent Swann in the flesh, certainly, and of 
most substantial personality, but the Superintendent, 
with his fat face, and round dull eyes, by no means 
answered to Mr. Marsh’s ideal of one of those human 
sleuthhounds who scent out concealed crimes, and 
follow every twist and double of a flying criminal. 
Still, there he was. And wc cannot always pick 
and choose our instruments. U must be Swann, or 
nothing. 

Mr. Marsh, then, rallying all his confidence in the 
great name of Scotland Yard, and in the halo of 
romance that surrounds the profession of a Govern¬ 
ment detective, resolved to put his trust in Super¬ 
intendent Swann. He, therefore, briefly mentioned 
his own position, as guardian to the daughter of the 
late Major Mowbray, residing at Woodburn Parson¬ 
age, and went on to speak of the anonymous letter 
which lie had received, and which was the cause of 
his sudilen journey to Yorkshire. 

“ Allow me to see the letter, sir ? ” said the chief of 
the Daneborough police, interrogatively. 

No request could have been more reasonable. Mr. 
Marsh produced from an inner pocket the pink letter 
which had occasioned him so much mental perturba¬ 
tion, and handed it to the policeman. Superintendent 
Swann put his fat forefinger upon the letter, read it 
rapidly over, then more slowly, and then, applying 
the fat forefinger to one of his own eyebrows, rubbed 
it thoughtfully for awhile. 

“ Any idea, sir, of your own as to identity of the 
writer?” asked the ex-delcctive, after a pause. The 
London merchant had no such suggestion to make. 
“And you don’t know of any sum—se-venty thou¬ 
sand pounds—whew !—likely to have come, from any 
quarter, to the young lady in question?” was the next 
query. 

“ I can scarcely say,” answered Mr. Marsh hesi¬ 
tatingly. “ Both the major and Mrs. Mowbray had 
wealthy relatives, the latter particularly. Her uncle, 
Gencr^ Yorke, who left her nothing by his will, and 
was on bad terms with her husband—the general was 
a petulant, overbearing old domestic despot—may 
very possibly have bequeathed, or left in trust, a pait 
of his considerable fortune for the benefit of his niece's 
only child. The letter, as you perceive, speaks of 
fraud.” 

“So it docs,” relumed the Superintendent, and 
with his blunt pen he made a note or two in a 
thick pocket-book bound in faded leather. “Any 
suspicion, sir, in your opinion, attaching to the other 
parties who took money under this old gentleman’s 
will ? ” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Marsh positively. “ I have 
thought the matter over, and am convinced that there 
is no ground for any such suspicion. The general’s 
heirs were distant kinsfolk—a qtiiel widow and her 
daughters, residing in Wales, a Bengal civilian, and two 
stay-at-home old ladies who lived at Bath, none of 
them capable, in any sense of the word, of such wrong- 
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doing as that which is implied in the accusation which herself; ‘A True Enemy’ would have been more to 

this letter, this anonymous letter, conveys.” the mark. They are like that. Last month we got 

“ 1 suppose not, sir,” rejoined the Superintendent, back a plate-basket full of silver, just because a 

regretfully, for it was his trade to be suspicious; “and young woman got iealous, and peached upon the 
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yet the job has an ugly look. A woman w’rote this, of 
course?" 

And again he laid his corpulent finger on the pink 
paper. 

A woman did write it, no doubt,” agreed Mr. 

Marsh, “ but for what motive-” 

“ Oh, the old story I ” interrupted the big Yorkshire- 
man confidently. “Jealousy, always jealousy. We 
may be quite sure of that ‘A True Friend ’ she signs 


gang, and got 'em five years—slie did. They are 
like that." 

Mr. Marsh again ruffled his unoffending hair, and 
pursed up his lips. “The letter, as you see," he said, 
“ bears the post-mark of Daneborough.” 

“ It does,” answered the .Suiwrintendent, glancing at 
the envelope; “ but as for the thing itself, who wrote it 
remains, for the present, a mystery. I hardly believe 
this spruce pink paper was ever bought in our town; 
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but if you'll leave the Icltet with me, sir, I will go 
round to the stationery shops, and without showing a 
line of the writing, discover if any of the same quality 
remains in stock or has lately been purchased. If we 
could but find out that it had, we might trace the 
writer. A queer hand, too—disguised, 1 should say." 

“To me,” ventured Mr Marsh, “who am accus¬ 
tomed to correspondence from abroad, it ap|rcars like 
the penmanship of a foreigner, used to speak, but not 
to write, the English language." 

Superintendent Swann negatived this idea with an 
emphatic shake of his head. “ Not a foreigner in 
Daneborough, sir,” he s.aid, “ except the French Vice- 
Consul and a French music-master, with the (ierman 
waiter at the Imperial Hotel, and a black man that 
tells fortunes. It's a disguised hand, or my name is 
not Robert Swann. Ihil we may get a clue to the 
business, I’m thinking, through finding out who it is 
who is making up to the young l.ndy for the sake of her 
money. There, sir, you perh.ips know more than me.” 

A look of pain crossed Mr. Marsh’s face as a re¬ 
membrance of Don, handsome and young, rose up 
before him. He somewhat constrainedly replied that 
he had not as yet been long enough at VVoodburn to 
have been able to keep an eye on liis ward and her 
supposed admirer, but should certainly do so, and 
would call in the course of a day or two to consult the 
Superintendent again. Then he put something which 
chinked golden in the policeman's ready pahn, and 
went on his way. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY SEVENTH. 

HAFFI.l.D 

Left alone, Superintendent Swann, after a brief pause, 
opened his large hand, and contemplated with evident 
satisfaction the four golden sovereigns which lay in the 
fleshy palm. Then he swept the yellow coins into his 
pocket, and propping up his head with one massive 
arm, was for a time absorbed in deep thoughi. 

“A four-pounder, is he?” solil<H|uised ilie chief of 
the Daneborough police presentl)', with reference to 
the absent Mr Marsh. ‘‘Well and creditable of him, 
too, for the public do beba\e shtibby to the force, as 
well as the authoriiics. Four sovs make up a tidy fee 
to begin. What would lie gi\c if I were to do the 
trick for him, I wonder ? ” 

Apparently the contemphtion of Mr. Marsh’s pro¬ 
spective bounty opened out a large field of thought, for 
five minutes or more went by before the Superinten¬ 
dent opened the door that led into the outer station, to 
call out, “ Who’s there ? ” 

“Serjeant Hammerton, sir, and one constable,” 
was the prompt response. ' 

“Rarnum, is h?” asked the commanding officer. 

“No, sir; Rums. Barnum’s in Dean Street, looking 
after the pawnbroker’s shop—bui^darious entry,” ex¬ 
plained the sergeant, who acted a.<* spokesman. 

“ Send for Bamum : I want him,” curtly rejoined 
the bead of the Daneborough guardians of law and 
order; and in less than a quarter of an hour Constable 
Bamum was in the inner office, and had respectfully 


touched the peak of his fcU helmet, by way of salute to 
his superior officer. 

“ You may sit down,” said the Superintendent, and 
the subordinate policeman accordingly seated himself 
with humility on the edge of one of the rickety rush- 
bottomed chairs. 

Not a picpossc-ssing m.in to look at was Constable 
Barnum. He was a lean little man, who seemed the 
slighter by contrast with the burly Yorkshiremen who 
were his comrades, and he had a brown, hairy face, 
and restless, rat-like eyes of a shifty colour, that 
seemed brown in one light and black in another. 
That he had been a thief was known; that he was 
by birth an American was suspected. But, oddly 
enough, though tlie man never tried to conceal the fact 
of his old illicit occupation, he always stoutly affirmed 
' himself to be a native of. Lancashire. He had been 
for five years in the police, and hud made himself 
useful. To Superintendent Swann he was very useful, 
The big chief of the Daneborougli police was by far too 
pompous and too self-sufficient to acknowledge the 
services of his right-hand man, or even that he had a 
right-hand man, but it w.is a fact that he acted very 
much as Constable Barnum, in his deferential way, 
advised. 

“ 1 have sent for you, Bamum,” said the Superin¬ 
tendent condescendingly, “ to talk to you over a new 
job—no sworn inform.nion, but a mere private inquiry 
matter—to which 1 have not lime, with all the borough 
business on my shoulders, to devote sufficient atten¬ 
tion.” 

” No doubt, Mr. Superintendent, no doubt,’’ said 
the little lean man cringingly; and then he waited to 
hear more. 

Nor was his expectation deceived, for Superintendert 
Swann soon gave him a tolerably correct summary of 
Mr. Marsh’s statements, and laid before him the pink 
perfumed letter, which ha<l been the occasion oi the 
London merchant's hurried journey to Yorkshire. As 
the head policeman told his tale, the shifty, rat-Iike 
eyes of Constable Barnum darkened and brightened 
alternately, changing colour as swiftly as the chame¬ 
leon of the poets. And when the letter was put into 
his hands, he peered at it as an Assyrian scholar 
investigates some lettered slab from Nineveh or 
Babylon, rich in the cuneiform records of the long, 
buried past. Holding the paper up between his eyes 
and the light, he sought to gkan such intelligence as 
the water-mark on the texture might furnish him, then 
surveyed keenly the envelope, with its post-marks, 
and then meekly folded his thin brown hands, and 
wailed. 

“What do you say to that, Bamum?” the chief 
deigned to ask. 

“ I should call it, sir, as your practised mind, 1 feel 
sure, has already done, a tough job,’’ modestly re- 
sponded the rat-eyed policeman. 

“ But 1 thought, my man,” said the Superintendent 
loftily, “that perhaps you, with your antecedence and 
so forth, might be able to suggest something about the 
missing money—seven-ty thousand pounds—and the 
authorship of the letter.” 
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“Well, you see, ar,” returned the policeman, rubbing 
liis hands together in an apologetic manner, “ 1 never 
*lHite forget—how should 1 ?—that 1 was once on the 
other side of the hedge, and I humbly hope that 1 am 
all the more likely to be of use in my present capacity, 
because 1 was, as one may say, on the cross, where¬ 
as now ]’m on the square. And that does give one 
an inkling where housebreaking, or faking-clys, or 
pepper-pot robberies, or thimblerig are up. But this, 
sir, as you are the first to perceive, is different.” 

“ Yes,” returned the Superintendent frowningly ; 
“amateurs are the plague of the force, and very dif¬ 
ficult to deal with ! ” 

And Mr. Swann really did seem to smart under a 
sense of injustice in that crimes arc not invariably 
•committed by regular professionals, who follow tradi¬ 
tional rules, and can be dealt with scamdum arUm 
•by the equally professional police. 

“ The gentleman,” observed Constable namum, 
coughing meekly behind his thin brown hand, “ seems 
to have considered the handwriting, which, as you at 
■once saw, sir, was that of a woman, to be that of a 
foreigner too. If that is rc.ally your opinion, sir-” 

“ I have a shrewd guess that way,” boastfully 
interrupted his commanding officer; “ but then, 
Barnum. we’ve got so few of ’em here. 'I'hcrc’s tlic 
French Vice-Consul, but Iw can’t have anything to do 
with it; and -there’s that new waiter at the Imperial, 
•but lie hasn’t been six months out of Germany; and 
then there’s Mounscer Tefit, in Flounce Lane, teaches 
music.” 

“Ye—yes, sir,’’ assented the policeman ; “but then 
foreign skippers and foreign sailors of the fishing fleet 
4 o come ashore, and hang about the French Consul’s 
office; and as for Monsieur Petit, he has a discontented 
liook about him, and might, music-master as he is, 
•know something, or have some fancy in his head, as I 
am confident you reflected, sir, before I spoke. The 
Vice-Consul is a civil gentleman, and, as you arc 
aware, sir, would render assistance if in his power.’’ 

“just what I was saying,” chimed ir, Superinten¬ 
dent Swann pompously. “After all, Mounscer Petit 
is only a music-master, and there's no certificate to 
<haracter in teaching the schools to strum. Anyhow, 
Bamum, I shall wish you to come along with me, while 
1 conduct the preliminary inquiries as I think best 
■in this ver)' important and delicate business. A 
young lady concerned, and a mercenary vilhin, and a 
•case of fraud ; and, dear me! se-ven-ly thousand 
pounds! ” 

And the Superintendent absolutely seemed to derive 
satisfaction from mouthing out the imposing sum-total 
of the occult fortune of which Mr. Marsh’s ward was 
presumably deprived. Then, followed by his slinking 
.acolyte, the largc-limbcd chief of the Daneborough 
police sallied out into the town to commence his in¬ 
vestigations. The first steps taken were of a simple 
character. But neither Mr. Bennett, of the Royal 
Marine Circulating Library, nor the Misses Tiffin, who 
kept the opposition establishment for the diffusion of 
literature, nor any of the four proprietors of stationers’ 
shops, would own to having sold the pink paper where¬ 


on the anonymous letter addressed to Mr. Marsh had 
been penned ; nor did they by any mc.ans agree as to 
its origin. 

“ Berkshire-wove!” pronounced Mr. Bennett, the 
librarian. 

“Some of their foreign trash, German belike!" 
grumbled patriotic Mr. Slock, the stationer. 

Varley, the chemist, who sold stationer) too, declared 
the paper to be London-made. 

“ Not English; Angoulcmc, / should say ! ” .autlioi i- 
tativcly pronounced tinother expert. At all events, no 
Danelwrough dealer in writing materials had ever 
sold paper similar to this. 

“ I’ll go straight to Flounce Lane,” irritably remarked 
the Superintendent; and to Flounce Lane he went, 
followed by Ills blue shadow m the helmet. Monsieur 
Petit’s little fiddle was heard wailing out some dis¬ 
consolate air in a minor key before the Superintendent 
knocked at his tiny green door, a bra.ss plate on which 
bore the inscription : “ Monsieur Achillc i’etit, French 
Professor of Music.” 

Monsieur Petit, who was .short and plump, and had 
an anxious face, opened the door himself, muttering 
§omc excuse about “zat girl, ze maid, always outside!” 
He had his fiddle tucked under his arm, but he wore 
carpet slippers and a faded dressing-gown, and looked 
poor and a trifle cross. Perhaps the professor’s 
grievance was merely that he had not schools enough 
to teach to strum—to quote Mr. Swann's words—and 
found it hard to live. But he was furious, as some 
foreigners in England are, when the chief of the police 
1 >egan to exhibit the envelope of the letter, and to ask 
questions. 

“ Is this a land of liberty” shrieked the little 
Frenchman. “ Is this John Bull, your rosbif English¬ 
man, so vaunted, in his castle, that you come, 
vous auires^ to intcrrog.ite me—me? If 1 am rogue, 
arrest me on a warrant. If I am honest man, let me 
be, or I write to your limes newspaper, and I pillory 
you before the world civilised ! ” And he went into 
his house, and slammed the door. 

Superintendent Swann and his follower looked 
somewhat blankly in one another’s faces. Neither of 
them knew by experience how very much more sen¬ 
sitive to official interference a foreigner in England 
is apt to be than is a natural-born subject of Her 
Majesty. But while Constable Barnum felt quite sure 
that Monsieur Petit’s very irritability proved him to 
be innocent of all knowledge of the letter and its 
contents, his superior officer considered the little 
Frenchman’s wordy outburst as a very suspicious 
symptom indeed. 

“ Obstructing the police,” growled out the Super¬ 
intendent, “ is a serious affair.” And he looked, and 
perhaps felt, as if he would have liked to have tested 
the (iallic music-master's theory that a house is a 
castle by bursting in the frail door, and conducting 
the master of the icnemenl to durance vile in the lock¬ 
up of the Guildhall. But he was too prudent to let 
anger get the upfXir hand of discretion, so, again 
shaking his large head in a minatory manner, he 
trudged off, with his follower at his heels, to the 
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French Vice-Consulate. Here, under the shadow of 
the tricolour, he found the Vice-Consul in the act of 
signing the papers of a weather-beaten fishing skipper, 
with curly black locks, a furred sea-cap, and round 
gold rings in his ears. 

“ I am quite at your disposal, Monsieur le Surin- 
tendant," said the polite official, after a brief explana¬ 
tion, and the exhibition of the pink envelope; “ but 1 
fear that 1 can render no help. The handwriting is 
quite unknown to me. With you. 1 think that it is not 
insular—not English. But 1 cannot bring it to mind 
that ever did 1 see the similarity of it before.” 

“ Do you happen to know, Mr. Consul, the hand of 
a countryman of yours here, Mounscer Petit, of 
Flounce Lane ?” asked the Superintendent. 

“Indeed, no!” answered the Vice-Consul, with a 
frank laugh ; “ that poor professor! No, 1 never saw 
any of his writing. Sometimes he waylays me in my 
walks, or on the picr-hcad does accost me as I saunter 
by the sea, to speak French, as he says, and to hear 
it after the fashion of that Paris from which we both 
are exiles. And 1 willingly consent, in complaisance 
to a compatriot, to this little tribute levied upon the 
time of one who, after all, is the representative of his 
country.” 

“ Know anything of him, sir ? ” meaningly inquired 
Superintendent Swann. 

“ Non, non ! ” replied the French official. “ A good 
sort of man, I dare say, but somewhat querulous 
and'soured, because of the precarious nature of the 
livelihood he picks up lierc at your sea-port of Dane- 
borough. If we could but persuade a few scores 
more of your Yorlcshire young ladies and jeunes 
gens to study the musical art, then, I doubt not, 
Monsieur Petit would cea.se to complain, and be as 
mild as new milk, as you call it, you other English. 
Is there anything further for your service, Monsieur Ic 
Surintendant ? since 1 am about to lock up the office, 
and intermit my duties for the day.” 

Superintendent Swann could but thank the Consul, 
and take his leave as graciously as he could in his 
then state of disappointment. 

“You were speaking of the post office, sir?“ sug¬ 
gested Constable Barnum. 

“The post office ticxt, of course,” authoritatively 
echoed liis superior officer. 

The postmistress of Uanelwrough, a most respect¬ 
able middle-aged lady, in a aeased silk gown, and 
with a loud-ticking gold watch fastened conspicuously 
to her waist, came from an inner room on hearing who 
it was that desired to speak with her. She had a 
respect for Superintendent Swann, not merely as a 
functionary, but as own cousin to Alderrohn Swann, 
draper and grocer, in the High Street, and who was 
confidently expected to be tlic mayor elect at the 
November renewal of the municipal officers. But 
Mn. Jarman did not know, neither did any of the 
young ladies in her office, any handwriting which 
tallied with that of the envelope oi the anonymous 
letter. 

“ From information received,” observed the Super¬ 
intendent, sticking to the traditional formula, “ I 


believe the letter to be in the handwntiuK of a 
foreigner : French, most likely.” 

The female clerks looked at one another. 

“ How very odd ! ” said one. 

“ There may be nothing in it,” said another. 

And then it came out that Monsieur Petit, the 
music-master, after purchasing a stamp for foreign 
postage, had dropped a letter into the box some 
quarter of an hour previously. It took some per¬ 
suasion to induce Mrs. Jarman, with the fear of St. 
Martin’s-lc-Crand before her eyes, to allow the 
Superintendent to peep at, but not to touch, tiie 
letter in question, addressed to M onsicur A. Petit, pfcre, 
107, Rue St. D^nis, Paris. But, alas! the handwriting, 
even to the jaundiced eyes of the chief of the Dane- 
borough police, w^ utterly unlike the specimen in his 
hand. 

Crestfallen and sullen, he went out. 

“ Never mind, sir, we can't land a big fish like that 
alwiiys just at first, as you know so well,” murmured, 
in consolatory accents, his useful follower. 


CHAPTIlK the TWENIY-EIGHTH. 

VIOLFT’s CUAhUIAN SPEAKS. 

At the cross-roads between Woodbum and Dane- 
borough there stands a guide-post, pointing, with 
triple finger, towards three several goals, and planted, 
as such indicators often arc, on a rising mound of 
greensward. There, at or alwui the hour of three, 
on a sultry afternoon in early August, a low open 
carriage, drawn by a pair of pretty white ponies, stood 
drawn up. The carriage, as every rustic of those 
parts well knew, came from Woodljum Parsonage, 
and the slight girlish figure that was its sole occupant 
was that of Violet Mowbray. The girl was sitting 
apparently in a deep reverie, unconscious almost of 
the present, when suddenly she heard the words— 

“Violet, my sweet one!—you alone, here?” and 
turned, 3viih a start and a blush, to see Don standing 
beside her. 

“ I was thinking of you, dear,” she said, as she 
pul out her little liand to him. “ I am very, very often 
thinking of you.” 

And then, as though ashamed of her innocent con¬ 
fession, Violet proceeded to explain how she came to 
be in Mrs. Langton’s pony-carriage at the cross¬ 
roads, and alone. “James, the groom-lad,came out 
with me as usual,” she said, “ but I have sent him a 
quarter of a mile or so along the Deeping road, to 
Mr. Warburton’s house. He is the bearer of a tiny 
note to a friend of mine, and a favourite with Mrs. 
Langton—Grace Warburton, whom I think you must 
have seen at the Parsonage—to ask if I shall call 
for her on my way back, after the drive, to spehd 
the afternoon at Woodbum and dine. Grace is the 
dearest little thing, but she takes ages, absolute ages, 
to compose anything like a letter, so I had resigned 
myself to waiting patiently where I was for at least 
ten minutes more.” 

“ Ten priceless minutes for me, my heart’s darling! ” 
answered Don, bending down to look into Violet’s 
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eyes: “ so few, so very few, are the opportunities that mere accident. He bad sallied forth, intent upon 
I now have of speaking to you.” securing what he was pleased to style a constitu- 

Scarcely had the words been uttered before another tional, and striking into a by-lane, had found himself 
voice, loud, gruff, and peremptory, exclaimed— unexpectedly landed in the Deeping road, in sight 



"AT THIS INSTANT, JAMES THE YOUTHrUU CKOOM CAME RUNNING ALONG THE DEEPING ROAU” (/. 395-) 


“ Heyday! Upon my word! I am afraid I am of the stationary carriage, with its long-tailed white 

interrupting you. The fact is, Mr.—ah—Don—you ponies. The spectacle of Don and Violet tt^ether 

are just the very person whom 1 wanted to see. It had proved too much for his equanimity, and there he 

was necessary to put a stop to this sort of thing, stood, knitting his brows and snorting irritably, while 

and I am not sorry to have a chance of doing so he made vicious digs with the ferrule of his umbrella 

once for all.” at a tuft of unoffending daisies within reach. Don 

The speaker, who, as may easily be conjectured, reddened. “ I am not sure that 1 quite comprehend 

was no other than Mr. Marsh, had drawn near un- your meaning, sir,” he said quietly, 

perceived, but his presence on the scene was due to “1 shall try to make my meaning sufficiently clear 
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before I am done," wratbfully burst ont Mr. Marsh, 
severely punishing the daisies with his umbrella. " I 
am this young lady’s guardian, as you probably have 
been informed, aod it is my duty, and, 1 may add, my 
privilege, to protect her against the wiles of the un* 
SCI upulous." 

“Dear Mr. Marsh—dear guardy!" pleaded Violet, 
with an imploring Ipok, which was thrown away upon 
the London merchant in liis then slate of unwonted 
excitement. Violet could remember that when she 
was much younger the term of .irfeciionale familiarity 
of which she had made use had been very potent with 
Ephraim Marsh, who really was, what we often sec, a 
soft-hearted man with a rugged exterior, and a mulish 
obstinacy when thwarted or vexed, Don, on Ins part, 
looked with wondering eyes on the rich drysaltcr. 
He could see that Mr. Marsh was very angry, but for 
his very life he could not divine the reason for so 
much wrath. The words wliich he had heard were 
evidently meant to be offensive, but they had overshot 
their mark by reason of ihcir very vehemence. He 
made no answer then, but waited to hear more. 

“You are not ansjry with me, dear Mr. Marsh," 
said Violet, who was herself perplexed, “at least, I 
hope not, because-’’ 

“Not angry with my dear young l.uly,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. JVIarsh, with marked emph-asis. •* You arc 
simple and young, and of a confiding nature—too 
confiding: and it is for those who should love and 
protect your youth to interpose between you and the 
baSe designs of a wTctchcd .adventurer.’' 

“Do you mean me, sir?” demanded Don. with a 
sudden flash of indignation in his great dark eyes, 
such as might have glowed in those of a lion aroused 

by some wanton insult. “If so-He did not 

complete the sentence, but stood, flushed and angry, 
but doing his best to preserve an aspect of composure. 
Very, very rarely had Don been subjected to an 
aflront—never, certainly, to one so outrageous as this ; 
but after a moment of reflection lie felt assured that 
Mr. Marsh was honest in his prejudice against 
himself, no matter how unjust bis thoughts and words 
might be. 

Mr. Marsh himself had thoroughly lost his self- 
•command. He was not reckoned in Creek Lane, 
E.C., a harsh master. In Dagger Court he was re¬ 
garded as a very mild master. Occasionally he was 
rough of tongue, in his place of business at least; and 
there had been times when he had sent some offender 
before the Lord Mayor, to be remanded, and tried at 
the Central Criminal Court, .and sentenced to some¬ 
thing exceedingly unpleasant, for a definite number of 
months or years, as a punishment for poaching on 
the petty cash, or the systematic purloining of costly 
parcels on their way to or from the rail or the ship. 
Tliese were Mr. Marsh’s draconian deeds. He was 
not ashamed of them—as why should a virtuous citizen 
have been ?— but each appearance as a prosecutor, 
whether in tlie Guildhall Police Court or at the Old 
Hailey, had caused him a pang. And then, if people 
knew tliat he had sometimes pushed such matters to 
the bitter end, few but himself wcie aware how 


lenient be had been to sobbing apprentices and down* 
looking carmen, and how often he had tempered, 
perhaps over-tempered, justice with mercy. But he 
had quite lost his temper, and was in a towering rago 
now. 

“You may swagger, young man, as young men 
will, and you m.iy look resentful.” cried out the effec¬ 
tive partner in the great firm of Crump, Marsh, and 
Caxton, “ but none the Jess shall I do my duty by 
my ward. Her poor dear parents—dead long ago— 
left her to my care ; and, whatever comes, sir. I’ll not 
be found sleeping at my post. 1 have had warnings. 
I h.ive been told what underground ])lot 5 were going 
on. That is why 1 am in Yorkshire now. The fact 
is. Mr. Don. that you have scented out this great 
fortune of Miss Mowbray’s, and that such is the goal 
of ymir mercenary ambition." 

But—there is no such thing!” said bewildered 
Violet. 

“ There is. my de.nr young thing. You know nothing 
about it: but he docs— miserable, grasping fortune- 
hunter tlial he is ! ’’ blurted out Mr. Marsh, looking at 
Don as though lie would like to annihilate him with a 
glance. 1 never mince matters, Mr. Don, and so I 
li.ive told you just what 1 think of you, and of the 
disinterested character of your attachment to Miss 
Mowbray." 

“Don. my love, be calm!" said Violet, with sud¬ 
den terror. But Don, though he grew white to the 
very lips, and trembled—he who had never flinched in 
the face of death and danger—gave no sign of anger. 
‘‘ Mr. Marsh," he said, “ you are cruelly unjust; but I 
am fairer to ) 0u tlian you are to me, and 1 believe you 
to be the victim of a delusion, or the dupe of calumny. 
That 1 love Miss Mowbray you have forced me to 
own, earlier than ! had meant to do so. 1 know that 
it is presumptuous in me, a jet-hunter some weeks ago, 
to lift my eyes towards one so far removed from the 
humble station I have had to fill. 1 am quite sure of 
thatt and also that until I have raised myself in the 
world I shall never claim my promised bride. But 1 
am sure, too, that Miss Mowbray’s small income—’’ 

“ You mil it a small income—seventy thousand 
))ounds—ninety, perhaps, by this time ! " rapped out 
the drysalter. 

Violet laid her little gloved hand upon his arm 
“Guardy, dear old friend," she pleaded, “there is 
nothing of the sort. My poor little four hundred a 
year cannot- — 

“ I tell you, child, you are a rich heiress,” broke out 
Mr. Marsh, flinging prudence to tbc winds ; “and your 
precious so-called admirer, yonder, knows of it—by 
what insidious means 1 am not yet in a position to 
establish—and therefore he has profited by Mr. Lang- 
lon’s partiality, to approach you with his mercenary 
addresses.” 

“ Guardy, you do him wrong. Even if this hateful 
money does belong to me, Don never knew of it, 
never cared for it! ’’ exclaimed Violet, with tears in 
her eyes. 

Don changed colour rapidly. When he spoke, it 
was in a hoarse and broken voice. 
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** You are the bringer of ill news, Mr. Marsh,” he 
said. ■* Nothing that you could have done, no asser¬ 
tion of your authority, could so well have served to put 
a barrier between your ward and myself as this revela¬ 
tion. 1 love your ward very dearly, sir, but it is with 
tmselfish love. Miss Violet is dearer to ire than iny 
life ; but unless I were myself rich and famous, 1 sliould 
not venture to claim as my wife a great heiress.’’ 

“ Don, my darling, what matters miserable money, 
between us two ? Poor or rich, I shall always care for 
you alone, and for no one else ;.and it is cruel—cruel,” 
sobbed Violet. 

“The truest kindness is to be cruel, when it is 
right,” said Mr. Marsh austerely, but somewiiai in 
error ns to the application of his ward’s last woi ds. 

But Don stood erect, and pale, and caliiij looking so 
noble and patient under siitfering that even the preju¬ 
diced drysalter’s heart smote him as he maikcd the 
gallant bearing of the young man- 

My Violet,’’ said Don, with a strange, sorrowful 
tenderness in his voice, “1 must bow my head to this 
stroke which has been dealt ns, and bid you adieu, for 
a lime at least. It seems as if my dearest hopes were 
rudely snatched from me. I have lately received pro¬ 
motion, and have the prospect of more. 1 am no 
longer the mcrcjot.huntcr. In two years’ lime—in ihiec 
pcrliaps—I might—but that is over now. Not even for 
the sake of you, dear, darling Violet, ran I endure such 
an imputation as this. Honour must be olieycd, even 
before love. No, Mr. Marsh, I am no fortune-hunter; 

I will not wait for you to banish me from die side of 
4 icr 1 love; but, if this property be really hers, 1 
must go.” 
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“Don~myown, 1 will refuse this odious money; 
I will give it up, and, whether you leave me or not, I 
will never, never care for—never marry—any one 
but you,” protested Violet, almost oblivious of Mr. 
Marsh's presence. 

“ My darling ! ’’ cried the young man passionately. 
“I shall never forget you, nevci cease to love >ou, 
until my dying day. but I must leave you now.” 

By this time the white ponies Ijad grown fretful, and 
fidgeted so much against the bit that Violet could 
hardly hold them. This of itself would have mat¬ 
tered little, but at this instant unconscious James, the 
youthful groom, came running, breathless, in his boots, 
along the Deeping road. 

“ \''cry soiT)’, miss, to have been so long,” said 
James the breathless, “but all the family were out, 
seeing the hay got in, and I had to wait. And. please. 
Miss Cirace Warburion is away at York for a few days, 
the old gentleman told me. And 1 left the note. 
Ouiet, Lily ! quiet, nags ! ” And he grasped the bridles 
of the white ponies. 

There was an end, for the time, of private talk. Don 
look Violet’s hand in his, and pressed it, and in a low 
voice murmured, not good-bye, but ‘‘ farewell,” which 
to our English cars has conventionally a sadder sound. 
Then he turned, and, springing over a stile that stood 
near, was lost to sight amidst the hazel boughs. Mr. 
Marsh wheeled abruptly round, and, grumbling to 
himself, trudged away ; while Violet Mowbray, relin- 
quisiiing the afternoon drive she no longer cared to 
take, turned the ponies’ lieads homewards, and slowly 
and sadly drove back to Woodburn Parsonage. 

END ON tllAl'TBR TMH 1 VI'E.VT V-EIOHTH. 


ON LETTING Oil’ THE STEAM. 
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ONTAKiNE has .in interesting essay 
on “ How the Soul Discharges its Pas¬ 
sions on False Objects w hen the 
True arc Wanting.” In point of fart, 
he mixes up two tendencies of the 
soul which are really separate. The 
one is the deliberate habit of giving 
the best affections of the heart to 
■objects that are not worthy of them ; and here 
he quotes the saying of Plutarch-“apropos of 
those WHO are fond of lap-dogs and monkeys, that 
the amorous part which is in us, for w-ant of a right 
object, rather than lie idle, does in a manner forge in 
the fancy one that is false and frivolous.” In other 
words, the instinct of love is eager to embrace some¬ 
thing, and not caring for the higher and more suitable 
objects of affection, it embraces the lower. This is 
one branch of a great subject—the idolatrous tendency 
of the human heart. God is the only adequate object 
of human affection, the only Being who is worthy of 
all of it, who is capable of satisfying it, and who can 
•frpand, purify, and elevate the soul that thus attaches 


Itself 111 Him. 'riie history of the world shows the 
many difVcreiU objects to which men give their hearts, 
rather than to the .Supreme Good; some compara¬ 
tively high and noble, others most mean and des¬ 
picable. True religion shows us that if God has His 
true place, everything else will come in its proper 
order ; ever, monkeys and lap-dogs will have a place 
in the heart of him who loves <lod first, and all God's 
creatures, as they are loved of Him. 

■' He pr.iycth well whu luviili well 
All tilings Ixitli great aix! -m.ill, 

Fvi tile Ucar Lur«i wlio luvetli lis, 

He m 'de and luvelh all." 

But what Montaigne chiefly dwells on is, not a 
deliberate habit of the soul, hut a way it has of 
expressing itself under sudden excitement and agita¬ 
tion. He recalls the story of Xerxes lashing the 
sea, and addressing a challenge to Mount Athos; 
of Augustus Ca:sac revenging himself for a voyage 
where he was wretchedly sick, by tlirowing down the 
statue of Neptune; and afterwards, when he lost a 
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battle fought under Quiiuilms Varus in Germany,raving 
like a madman, running his head against the wall, and 
crying, “ O Varus, give me back my legions! ” There 
was another Roman Emperor, if we remember rightly, 
who, when anything went wrong, threw himself on the 
floor and kicked like a boy in a passion. Montaigne 
quotes from Livy an anecdote of the Roman army in 
Spain, when two brothers who were general favourites 
were killed,y?rre omms repente, ct offemare capita— 
all suddenly wept and beat their foreheads. He 
ridicules young ladies for tearing their hair and beat¬ 
ing their breasts when they have unwittingly done 
some great mischief; recalls the frequent instances of 
gamesters biting and gnawing the cards, and swallow¬ 
ing the dice, in revenge for the loss of their money ; 
and wonders at the folh’ of Caligula, who demolislied 
a very beautiful palace because his mother had been 
imprisoned in it. This is evidently quite a different 
phase of human activity from the other, h belongs, 
not to the deliberate, but to the involuntary and 
instinctive class of our actions, and finds its explana¬ 
tion in causes entirely different. 

That explanation is connected with a provision 
there is in our nature for distributing excitement, so 
as to prevent the c\'il that would ensue from its con¬ 
centration at the great centre of nervous feeling. The 
brain being the great organ through which the 
spiritual part of our nature acts, any great and sudden 
mental excitement would naturally spend its whole 
force on that organ. Owing to the great sensitive¬ 
ness and delicacy of the brain, this would often be 
accompanied with great danger. Hence the pro¬ 
vision of nature for distributing the excitement, so 
that hands, feet, eyes, tongue, and other parts of the 
body, share the impression, and let it off in familiar 
ways. Impressions received on the brain spread over 
the whole nervous system, and find an outlet at 
different parts of the body, and by different forms of 
activity, often singular and grotesque. Even with 
this provision, the concentration of sudden excitement 
on the brain is sometimes so great that insanity 
ensues. A sudden and awful fright drives some 
persons mad. An ill-judged pr,actical joke has some¬ 
times had this sad effect, as in the case of a child on 
board ship, whom a young man, by way of frolic, 
suddenly caught up and held over the side of the 
vessel as if to drown her, making her imbecile for life. 

We are all familiar with cases in which pent-up 
emotion threatens the very life of a sufferer 

“ Home they brouehl her warriiir dead. 

She nor swooned, nor iitlercd cry. 

All her nuiidens watching said, 

'She must wcL-p, or she will dj;. " 

" A good greet,” as they say in Scotland, is a great 
comfort; even poor little Miss La Creevy’s “ nice 
little weep” is not to be despised. The emotion 
relaxes its deadly grip upon the brain, and, pouring 
itself along the nerves that touch the lachrymal 
glands, gives real relief. 

And so in various ways with otlier emotions. Rage 
seems to find some relief in gnashing the teeth, 
clenching the fists, coming down with heavy blows 


upon the table, or stamping with awful emphasis on 
the ground. Surprise relieves itself by an emphatic 
whistle. Pain resorts to howls and groans. Sorrow 
wrings the hands, or flings the head helplessly on the 
shoulder of a friend. Pity takes refuge in the tender 
look, the kindly word, and the gentle clap. Warm 
affection falls to hugging and kissing. Joy has its 
ready laugh, its shout of delight, and, in the case of the 
young, its dancing and its leaping. And these mani¬ 
festations are not confined to the human animal. In 
proportion as the nervous structure of the inferior 
animals resembles man's, the outlets to emotion are 
similar. In some cases, indeed, they are rather 
mysterious. We should think it must be under con¬ 
siderable excitement that the bee parts with its sting, 
and that the cuttle-fish discharges its ink, and the. 
skunk its odorous shower-bath; but whether these 
operations have in tlicm anything of the nature of 
relief to vehement emotions of terror, or are simply 
devices for promoting the escape of the animal from 
its enemies, arc points on which we do not fee) 
ourselves competent to decide. 

What we have touched ou arc general characteristics 
common to the r.tcc of man, or any other race affected 
by them, but the interest of the subject lies greatly 
in the strange m.mifesiations of feeling that often 
occur in the case of individuals. The different ways 
men have of letting off the steam of emotion con¬ 
stitute some of the rarest manifestations of indi¬ 
viduality and originality. Montaigne tells of a 
countn’man of his, who was often tormented with 
gout, that, being ordered by his physicians to abstain 
from salt meats, he used to reply merrily that there 
was a necessity for his having something to quarrel 
with in the extremity of his pain, and that he fancied 
that sometimes railing at and cursing the Bologna 
sausages, and at other times the dried longues and 
baton, was some mitigation of it. Dean Ramsay has 
a story of a .Scotch laird who got into such a stale of 
excitement about something that enraged him, that his 
servant, afraid of a fit of apoplexy, came to him with 
the sly suggestion, “Woiildna an aith (oath) relieve 
you, sir?” Before the days of chloroform, surgeons 
used to have strange experiences of the exclamations 
in which their unfortunate patients would indulge 
amid their agonies; prayers from the pious and 
curses from the profane—texts of Scripture and linc.s 
of Shakespeare—fragments of hymns, psalms, and 
ballads—roars articulate and groans inarticulate, 
would make a strange medley in their memories. 
Those who have had the misfortune to be present at a 
flogging have, no doubt, similar recollections. In the 
case of chloroform operations, even amid the un¬ 
consciousness of the patient, nature will sometimes 
assert itself still. Wc believe that sutgeons sometimes 
get odd revelations of character at such times, for the 
ruling passion is apt to assert itself—/» vino Veritas^ 
holds of anaesthetics too. 

We remember to have heard of an old Scotch earl 
(his race was somewhat insane) who, in sudden gusts of 
.mger, would pull his watch from his pocket and dash 
it to the ground. Something like this was the revenge 
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of the fanner who, seeing that his barometer was 
pointing to Fair wliile the rain was deluging his fields, 
took his walking-stick and smashed it to pieces. In 
the early clays of Queen Victoria, when tliere were 
rumours of a war with China, there was a story that, 
losing her temper when closeted with Lord Melbourne, 
the young Queen dragged the cover off the table, to the 
destruction of the china ornaments on it; and that 
the attendants entering in alarm to see what had 
happened, the imperturbable Premier coolly remarked 
that Her Majesty was only declaring war on China. 
Si non e vero e bene trovato. Montaigne speaks of 
gamblers gnawing the cards and swallowing the dice ; 
it would be well if they put forth their feelings only on 
inanimate (ibjects. So at least we should suppose 
thought the boy of whom it is told that, when tying his 
shoe-string at the foot of the stair of a gambling-hall, a 
gentleman coming down who had just been ruined, 
finding the boy in his way, administered to him an oath 
and a kick, because he was always tying that shoe¬ 
string. 

There are more interesting cases, by far, in which 
excitable persons, knowing their own weakness, have 
provided themselves with some mode of exercise, on 
purpose to divert their excitement from a hurtful to an 
innocent channel. An instance of tins we find in the 
life of Oberlin, pastor of the Han de la Roche, in the 
High Alps, in the South of France. Oberlin was one 
of the best of men, and endeared himself to his people 
almost beyond example. Hesicles being an earnest 
pastor, he was a maker ol roads, a builder of bridges, 
a reformer and philanthropist generally, who trans¬ 
formed his parish from a chaos of dcsolailon into a 
beautiful abode of Christmnity, civilisation, and comfort. 
It was not to be wondered at that a man with so 
many irons in the fire should l>e somewhat impatient, 
and have a little trouble with his temper. At such 
times Oberlin used to run backwards and forwards in 
his room, beating his hands together rapidly with a 
resounding noise, until his temper regained com¬ 
posure.* Those who are familiar with the history of 
the Brontes will remember what is told of their father, 
the eccentric and excitable incumbent of Haworth. 

Even during his wife's lifetime he formed the habit 
of taking his meals alone; he constantly carried 
loaded pistols in his pockets, and, when excited, he 
would fire these at the doors of tlic out-houses, so that 
the villagers were quite accustomed to the sound of 
pistols at any hour of the day in their pastor’s housc.”t 
If we art not mistaken, he had another outlet for his 
emotion, setting up a bolster and boxing it when he 
was angry ; but of this wc arc not so sure. 

We are sliding into a collateral, and in point of 
practical interest the most important, branch of our 
subject—the power we have of substituting a harm¬ 
less excitement for one more serious and perilous. 
This reminds one of the practice of the doctors, when 
an internal organ is inflamed, to draw the inflammation 
outwards to a safer place by clapping a blister on the 
skin. We do not know if the very disagreeable 

• See " Lift of Oberlin," By Mrs. Josephine Butler, 

I See ■' Charlode Bronti i a Mom^rain.'' By J. Wemyu Reid, 
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practice which some persons have, while engaged 
in vehement debate, ol tearing the points of their 
thumbs and fingers to the quick, making them all 
ragged and bleeding, has the effect of allaying any 
impetuous feeling, but surely so unseemly a practice 
would need a remarkable justification of some sort. 
We remember to have heard of the intense struggle of 
a young man of high connections, who had brought 
himself and bis young wife and children to the edge of 
ruin by his love of drink. Having been induced to turn 
teetotaller, he once, at his own brother’s dining-table, 
was seized with such a craving for the wine that was 
going freely and gaily round, that he tore the very nails 
from his fingers in his struggle with the passion that 
was so nearly over-mastering him. Happily, he was 
enabled to surmount what to him would have proved 
a fatal temptation, and wc believe he continues to this 
day an estimable member of society. At his brother’s 
table he ought never to have been exposed to such a 
snare. 

It is, in fact, a part of religion to furnish wholesome 
outlets for emotion. The Apostle Janies says, “ Is 
any afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? let him 
sing psalms.” He indicates the Christian method of 
dealing both with emotions of sorrow and of joy. For 
the stricken, depressed heart, prayer is the true relief 
—not merely saying prayers, however beautiful, or 
otherwise mimicking the fellowship of the heart with 
God ; but praying as they do to whom the language of 
the Psalms is the true expression of their feelings, and 
who can say, “Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me ? ” So also the 
Apostle urges that very joyful feelings should seek an 
outlei in devotional singing. This will ward off the 
tendency to resort to outlets of a more questionable 
kind. Nor will those who know the soothing, satisfy¬ 
ing impression of true devotional singing, the calm, 
sweet repose of a heart that has been truly pouring 
itself out in words of holy love and longing, wonder 
at the Apostle’s counsel. Such song leads to the 
gate uf heaven, and there is not much to distress one 
theic. 

To substitute wholesome for unwholesome excite¬ 
ments in the case of the young is surely one of the most 
important parts of education. In this point of view 
there is no room for any feeling but satisfaction in 
the prominence given in our day to the cultivation of 
music ; nor would there be any other in regard to the 
athletic sports now so common, were it not that these 
may be accompanied with an excitement of their own, 
which becomes, in its turn, a new source of danger. 
Wc refer to the matches, and the newspaper notices, 
and tlie belting, and perhaps, after an intense bodily 
strain, the drinking to which these sometimes give rise. 
But surely it is a good thing that suitable outlets 
should be provided for ihe animal spirits of boys, so 
that excitements of another kind that might be en¬ 
gendered by a loo sedentary life, may, to say the least, 
be discouraged. One naturally asks. Would it not be 
well if there were more of this physical exercise for 
girls too? The free full exercise of the whole body 
in youth is surely a good preventative of morbid da- 
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velopments, and a good preparation for a wholesome needed self-control drives people to the bottle, in 
manhood and vvomanhood in future years. order by its help to relieve the pressure upon the 

Many of the more objectionable excitements to brain. Here, however, the effect is not to distribute 

which we have referred, and their hurtful effects in the pressure, or to divert it into better channels, but 
early life, might oe averted by more attention to that to deaden the brain itself, to weaken and destroy its 
very useful branch of true education • self-control, power of feeling. The device is very handy, so to 

Probably the most untoward exercise of the habit on speak, but awfully fatal. You meddle here with Cjod’s 

which we have been commenting takes place when most exquisite work, the brain, which is the tinesl 

men Jet out in the privacy of their families some structure of the body, the most delicate, the most 

excitement which they have been obliged to bottle up worthy of our care. You drug tiiis splendid product 

at the time. A clerk in an oflice is put out of temper of the Divine mind, injuring its susceptibility, and 

by his employer ; unable to reply to him, he lets out diverting it from the purpose for which God designed 

his ill-temper on his wife and children. A merchant it. Is it then wonderful that this should commonly 

has justlearned the ill-success of an important venture; be the first step in a sadly downward career, and 

pity the poor cicik who lias to attend him next! Nay, that the ruin of soul and body should advance apace 

pity the horse he drives, or the dog th.at follows him ! after a blow lias been struck at the bodily organ 

Yet surely there is something very mean in the habit which is in closest contact with the immortal soul of 

that thus makes a scapegoat of the innocent, that nun? 

makes an Iphigcnia suffer because of the wind over There is another practice that shows how much 
which she has no control. But who shall say that this evil comes from the want of self-control—suicide, 

form of vicarious suffering is uncommon? Anything What is this but a confession that the sense of 

that would screw up the self-control of the average evil presses so h.\rd on the brain lliat it cannot lie 

human being a few points —what a wonderful im- Ixirne? It is said that if the suicide takes to cutting 

provement would it not make on the sum of human his throat, and does not at first cut into the carotid, 

happiness! Probably there .are few things that are the relief of the blood-letting cures his impulse; or if 

more odious to the generality of the English people he tries to drown himself, the same effect is produced 

than the infliction of unjust suffering. Yet how many by the feeling of cold. Suicide must be held to be 

arc continually inflicting it, and inflicting it because the devil’s way of relieving an over-strained brain; 

they are not careful to control themselves, and do not that any should accept such a remedy shows the 

‘guard against the sin of making their own households jiovcrty of-llieir resources. In the worst of all trou- 

miserablc for things with which they have had nothing bles, the God of love has surely some better pre- 

to do! scripiion for us, if we would only apply to Him, 

There are too many cases where the want of the than the failier of lies. 


'I’HE KEAL COST OF COAL. 

BY J. W. STEM.. 

HF. “Pitman’s Pay" is the best- one thousand yearly, but these mines include iron, 

known of the poems descriptive mines in certain instances, and the loss of life in the 

of the life of colliers; and it de- coal-mines may be put at one thousand yearly. A 

dares in homely but true words quarter of these are often caused by explosions; and 

that few know— nearly one-half more arc lives lost by falls in the mines 

“Ofall iiic toils .mU tear, it give? —falls of the “ roof,” &c. Of thc remainder the largest 

To wamiilic siiiniofl/iinioiicity “ portion are lost in the mines, in ascending or descend- 
The cost of the coal is rarely ing the shaft, and on thc inclined planes, and by the 

dreamt of •in life, in lalwur, and trams underground, thc number lost on thc surface 

in money. That cost is increasing in some degree, being comparatively small. About 156,500,000 tons of 

even with the improved machinery ; but it is grati- coal arc raised out of the mines, in addition to fireclay, 

fying to know that, ton for ton, coal causes, from dc- &c.; and this is tlie return tliat is given for that loss, 
cade to decade, the loss of fewer lives. Occasionally, Roughly speaking, for every 156,500 tons of coal that 
the public is startled by some great explosion that we raise from our mines, one life is lost by accident, 

engulfs its scores of miners, ami in lliat year thc loss and there is an amount of non-fatal accidents tiiat 

of life thus and in the single fatalities is grc.il; but it cannot be tubulated. Hut that cost of life is the toll 

does not over a period advance, and as thc tonnage of that the mines take yearly, .and there is an additional 
coal raised is enlarged yearly, the loss of life in proper- cost of lost limbs, and of maiming, and of bodily pain, 

tion to the coal gained is less. In the past few jears It is comparatively easy, too, to state thc extent of 

the loss of life in the mines registered under the Coal the labour that is needed to raise the. coal that is 

Mines Act in Great Britain and Ireland has been over brought from the mines. Yearly the number of men. 
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women, and boys employed in and about the cad- 
mines is returned to the mining inspectors ; and from 
the most recent return the official tigures may be given 
as those, practically, that are now employed. Feimiles 
do not now work under-ground in the coal-mines, 
but some arc engaged above-ground about the mines. 
In all 4,600 females are so employed in (Ircat Ilriiain, 
and 300 of them are under sixteen years of age. 
Juvenile labour is rather largely employed in the 
mines, for out of 406,000 males vi'orkmg under-ground, 
40,000 arc below the age of sixteen. And above- 
ground there arc some 93,fxx) males employed, of 
whom over 5,000 are from ten to sixteen years old. 
This employment of females and of lender children 
is one of the darkest features of the coal trade; and 
it IS as well that it should be said that the worst 
localities amongst the coal-yielding disinct-s in this 
respect are East and West Yorkshire, (llanioigansliirc, 
West Ijincashire, and part of Stafford. It is needless 
to say that only a small part of the miners arc actually 
hewers of coal; there arc hewers, putters, drivers, 
engiiicmcn, stablemen, attcnd.ints upon cages, tires, 
boilers, air-courses, and a hundred other occiipatiojis, 
all of whom arc pitmen in the sense that they are 
occupied in or about a mine. The hewn coal is placed 
in waggons, drawn by pit-ponies, then byemilcss ro|3cs 
{or other such appliances, to serve a simil.u iiscl to 
the bottom of the shaft, drawn up. sfrccneil, \M-iglied. 
and in all these operations workers an; needed to 
guide, to direct, to supervise ; and thus it is ilial at a 
colliery i,ocx5mcn may be employed, and 10.000 ions 
of coal weekly extracted. 

The monetary cost of coal is, in the aggregate, great. 
Mines are sunk deeper now than they weie ; Tarli.!- 
ment has made oblig.itory certain costly but needful 
provisions ; and there is a desire to enlarge the woik- 
ing .area of the colliery. At one tunc, Iwcnlv fallioins 
was a remarkable depth to sink to the coal. Now 
2,000 feel is known as having been attained by more 
than one colliery. Less than thirty years ago, the 
greatest authority in the coal tr.idc of th;it dale esti- 
m-iled the cost of sinking a pit, with that of the engines 
for pumping, dnawing the locomotives, the tram-lines, 
&c., as ^50,000 for seventy fathoms sinking to the 
lowest scam. Now the cost is much greater, from the 
causes namecL It vaiics much, but 11 may be f.mly 


said that to sink a pair of shafts down to a depth 
of two hundred fathoms, to lit them with hauling, 
winding, ventilating, pumping, and other machinery, 
and starling at the surface, and putting down the 
shafts, and titling up the collieiy so as to make it ctjual 
to a production of a quarter of a million tons yearly, 
would cost probabl)’ ^200,000. Sums above that have 
been spent, and even then, m one case in Durham, the 
coal whose seeking had been so costly was found to 
be not worth the extraction. To that vast first cost 
there is a grc.at addition weekly. -A wages account of 
^1,000 a week is exceeded at some collieries; a 
hundred horses and pil-ponics may be below, needing 
food, care, and veterinary visits ; often the ground 
above needs farming; the mineis need cottages; the 
officials, houses ; and there may be a lino of railway 
for a mile or two to a junction with a public line. 
Vast, therefore, is the monetary cost of coal, and if it 
be added to that of life and of labour some idea of the 
“ toils and tears ” that coal costs m.ay be formed. If a 
less slalislical idea be desired, a visit to a coal-mine 
will supply it. Here at a typical one, a score of years 
ago the grass grew where now the village, the pit- 
farm, and mine-shafts are; long rows of cottages, 
steicoiypcd and stony ; a school, a church and chapel 
or two, a water supply unproved of late, and the pro¬ 
visions for the housing, homing, and recreation of a 
popiila'ion of 2,000 persons dependent upon one 
nunc. At the pii-licaps, trains of coal; miniature 
gasworks, smiths’, joiners’, and other mechanics’ shops; 
huge boilers for the engines, possibly air-compressing 
machines, weighing appar.itus, screens ; and over all, 
coal, in the air, on the ground, and everywhere. Huge 
revolving drums, steel wirc-ropcs—each costing pos¬ 
sibly /.So—for the winding engines ; a continuous ex¬ 
traction of coal, and an occasional procession of 
miners from village to pit ami back, men and lads in 
flannel, with the swinging lamps at times, and with the 
giimylook of their profession. And below, “ deep in 
the dark dull mine,” a mass of workers, hewing, harry¬ 
ing, driving, guarding horses, engines, air-courscs, 
pumps, ventilators, furnaces—a work “ never ending ” 
like the Tall of Lodorc—1h.1t is the cost of coal. And 
by vast capital, l.iljour, and life, over many scores of 
years, wc have recently extracted from the bowels of 
lliitaiii the first cubic mile of coal 
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THE GARDEN IN JUNE. 

a garden by the middle of June is not 
CJu gayest with flowers of every de* 

j!<W scriptiun, the only person to blame is the 

— gardener. Our bedding out is all done, 
and our annuals interspersed among our bed¬ 
ding plants should all be in bloom. And one 
of those flowers that rejoice us in bright and 
“leafy June” is that very popular favourite, 
Uie pink, about tlie general cultivation of which, 
therefore, we shall have something to say before 
giving a few gardening hints on other matters 
for this most busy and important month. 

And first as to the soil. That best adapted 
for the pink tribe is a good rich vegetable 
mould, to which if any manure be added, it 
should be thoroughly well decomposed. Or the 
decayed turf of a meadow goes to form an ad¬ 
mirable compost for the pink, or indeed for very 
many other fliiwers. The only thing to be 
cautious about in this matter is an attack from 
wire-worms and grubs. Our decayed turf-heap 
ought to lie about, and be turned over several 
times in the course of a year or two before it 
is actually employed in the formation of our 
flower beds. And a good way, we may remark 
in passing, by which to catch and entrap the 
wire-worm—vennin, by the way, utterly destruc- 
tive to the pink—is to thrust into our turf-hcaps 
in different places a few carrots, lly this 
means, when, about once a week, you quickly 
draw the carrot out, ) ou will catch numbers of 
the wire-worms, foi' tiicy are particularly par¬ 
tial to the carrot. Tailing new soil for the 
flower-bed, lay some manure on it about three 
inches deep, and fork it well amongst the sur¬ 
face soil. The manure should be decayed stuff 
from some old cucumber or melon frame. 

The best time for planting out the pink plants 
in your bed is the autumn, when they might be 
set out some six inches apart, and properly 
watered, so as to settle the earth well about the 
roots. Or if you begin the preparation and 
cultivation of your pinks in the spring, get some 
plants tliat have been wintered in pots, and 
these you may plant out in the middle of April. 
When you turn the ball of earth from the 
flower-pot, give it a soaking in a little manure- 
water, which you should then have at hand. 
Your pinks being planted out, w,'itcr the bed 
well; and should there be one of those sharp 
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spring frosts, it may be well to give to your newly 
planted-out flowers a little slight protection, such as 
that, for instance, alftirdcd by peas-liaulm. In a very 
short time there will, in this case, be no occasion for 
protection. As the early summer comes on, an occa¬ 
sional watering in very dry weather should be given, 
while those pinks that were planted out in the autumn 
might have a little top-dressing of decayed manure 
given to them, the soil being first stirred about with 
the hoe, and the hard lumps pulverised. This top- 
dressing of old manure had better be run through a 
large sieve, so that when rain comes the manure will 
get well and quickly to the roots. I'iiiks and all the 
carnation tribe want sluding from excessive heat of 
the sun. And when our pinks have done blooming, 
we can readily propagate them by an interesting pro¬ 
cess, known as piping. 

The “ piping ” of a pink, however, is in reality only 
another name for a cutting. All this comes about in 
this way : .'ifter blooming, the gr.xss—which is what we 
call that little short foliage at the bottom of the flower- 
stalks—would, if allowed to remain on, send up shoots 
that would bloom in the following year. Now, these 
little pipings, or olT-shoots, can readily be struck. They 
should not be polled and torn ruthlessly off from the 
parent plant, .as by this means we should certainly 
damage it. It is better to take off the shoots with a 
keen knife fairly close up to tlic stem, leaving on, of 
course, a certain number, so as not to injure the old 
plant. 

Our little pipings, then, being taken oft' remove the 
lower sm.all leaves, and leave on only the few top ones, 
.'.hen slick them in (he ordinary w.iy into pots with 
plenty of sand in them, and jilace your jrols in a frame 
with a liltle bottom heat, borne time after the grass 
or pipings liave been taken from your old plant, you 
will very naturally find on this old plant that a .second 
growth of grass has taken place. From this second 
growth, too, you can aflciwards take some pipings; 
and indeed, with a little painsl.'ikiiig you can often rear 
them in pots for winter culture, only at first you will 
find that the second cuttings arc not quite so hardy 
and strong as those taken earlier. 

The general flower-garden, however, must liavc some 
notice this June. Our grccn-housc we have by this 
lime largely emptied out. Some like to have it painted 


at midsummer. The only objection perhaps is that the 
greatest heat of the sun has yet to come, which would 
probably blister up our fresh paint terribly. We prefer 
watching our opportunity, and getting our painting 
done in some fine and bright week of September. 
Every crevice should be filled with putty then, and all 
ought to be made snug for winter quarters, and there 
is a good chance of the paint well drying before 
Michaelmas ; wliereas in July, what with first violent 
heat, and then as violent thundcrsiorm ram, mucli 
of the c.xpccted benefit of our frcsli paint is taken 
away. 

And for our flowers we still look ahead, and begin to 
p,iy some attention to our autimin-flo'veriiig clii ysan- 
themums. These in June should be growing frcc!>, 
and should stand out of doors, where they will have 
plenty of light and air. Some liquid manure will do 
them good, but they had better not yet be placed in 
larger pots. The camellias and azaleas will yet bt 
making their new growth, and if possible you should 
contrive to let them have the proper degree of tem- 
pemture suited for them while in their new wood- 
making stage. The way to judge fairly well as to the 
state into which your camellias have got, is to notice 
carefully whether the young shoots have ceased to 
elongate. If they have, and are becoming by degrees 
firmer and more durable in tlieir texture, then you 
may consider the new growth as established, and the 
plants can then be removed to a cooler place; and 
for the matter of that, both they and the azaleas can 
sUnd ou: on a plank in the open, until all are housed 
again with the new cuttings in the fresh-painted green¬ 
house by Michaelmas. 

In the kitchen garden, keep up the weeding, the 
successional pea-sowing, as well as the salads, such 
as mustard anti cress, &c An enormous quantify 
sown at one time is simply a waste of energy and ol 
sec<l. Parsley is always in demand, and when trans¬ 
planted it is often thought to grow finer and more 
curled. When you notice a fine and luxuriant growth, 
be sure and save some for seed. 

Ill the fruit garden, you should be very busy thin¬ 
ning the wall fruit, nailing and thinning young wood, 
watering strawberries, and perhaps taking off .a few 
runners for new plants as well as the rest for the bene¬ 
fit of the fruit-bearing ones. 


HOW TO FORM A TRICYCLE CLUB. 


|T is not at all wonderful, considering the 
many decided advantage.s the wheel 
offers, that cycling has become during 
the last few years a popular p.astime 
and healthy exercise. That the tricycle 
will eventually supersede the bicycle, there cannot be 
the least doubt, owing to the former being far safer, 
more comfortable, less fatiguing on a tour, and pos¬ 
sessing as it does greater luggage-canying capabilitj' 


than the latter. Nor is it a matter for doubt that 
the outcome of all this popularity lias been the forma¬ 
tion of an immense number of tricycling clubs in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Amongst the numerous advantages of membership 
of a club may be mentioned sociability, immediate as¬ 
sistance in case of accident or attack, and introduc¬ 
tion to brother-wheelmen, which often leads to lasting 
friendships being formed, with those havii^ congenial 
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tastes and pursuits to ourselves, but with whom wc 
might never have become ac4uainted, had it not been 
through the medium of the club. 

The first step in the formation of a club is of course 
to call a preliminary meeting, by sending out friendly 
invitations to local tricyclists, intimating to them our 
intentions. Having appointed a suitable chairman, the 
business of the evening can then be commenced. 

It will be found that there are many mailers to be 
discussed, and opinions taken front those who are 
present. In the first place, there arc the officers of the 
club to be appointed -- the president, vice-presidents, 
captain, secretary, trcasurei', and committee—none ®f 
whom it will be wise to dispense with if the club is to be 
worked with anything like efficiency. Then tliere is a 
title to be found for the new venture, the subscription 
and entrance-fee to be fixed, whether uniform shall be 
compulsory or optional, and the design of the badge, if 
any, to be thought out, Having settled all these pre¬ 
liminary little mailers, there remains the programme of 
weekly runs to be drawn up for llic printer, with places 
of meeting, times of starting and returning, distances 
and directions, and last, though most essential of all, 
there are the rules of the road to be framed. 

These need not be by any means lengthy or elaborate, 
if they are but clear and definite, and when once made 
they should be stringently enforced, otherwise they are 
worse than useless. The first rule should relate to the 
speed of the weekly runs. This on no account should 
be fixed too high, as the club may have amongst its 
number weak or lady riders. It is customary (br the 
captain to lead the party in every excursion, and for 
him to exercise his own jodgmenl as to the speed, but 
if this rule be adopted it is wise to have another to the 
effect that no member is under any circumstances to 
pass him without permission, but be requested to keep 
behind the member riding before him at a clear ieiigiii 
of five yards. 

Racing amongst the ambitious members should be 
strictly prohibited during the ordinary club ride, as well 
as fast riding through a town or crowded thoroughfare. 

Of course, each club must Irarae its own conditions 
respecting the eligibility of members; and it will be 
found by experience that it is by no means the largest 
club which has the most successful or enjoyable runs. 


There are far more points to be considered than 
numbers. Whatever entrance rules, however, are 
drawn up, it would be u wise precaution to make one 
condition of membership—that the proposed member 
shall be the owner of a machine. The reason for this 
is obvious. If you allow a person to join the club,, 
with the idea of swelling your number, simply because 
be can borrow or hire a machine for the weekly trip, 
you will be sacrificing the true interests of your club. 
Such a member, having no regular practice, would 
very probably be less skilful in managing a strange 
machine, besides being more careless in riding, since 
the machine was not his own. 

Members at all times should be urged to keep to the 
left-hand side of the road, even if there be no vehicle 
of any sort in sight, whilst riding on the foot-path 
should be instantly checked, liowever strong at times- 
the temptation may be to do so. 

The customary rules of the road should be strictly 
adhered to, such as passing a vehicle on its right, or 
in o\-ertaking a led horse to lake that side of the road 
on which the man is, who is leading the animal. Be¬ 
fore overtaking any foot-passenger a signal should 
always be given eillier by bell or whistle, at sufficient 
distance to afford the pedestrian ample time to look • 
round l>efore the rider passes. Neglect of this simple 
rule has created quite a strong prejudice amongst ilie 
nervous against the silent wheel. 

When meeting any carriage or horses, members 
should invari.ably adopt single file, the right-hand man 
falling to the re.ir of his comp.inions. Great care too 
should be taken by members in turning corners, in 
moderating speed and giving a signal—unless they 
can see sufficiently ahead—thus preventing the possi- 
bilit) of any unexpected collision. Whenever the club 
meets with a horse which shows the slightest signs of 
restiveness, meml>ers should dismount and sjieak gently 
to the horse, so as to bring back its confidence. In- 
descending hills it is requisite to exercise the greatest 
caution by keeping the machines well under control, 
and members should be particularly requested not to- 
rush past each other at such limes, as the practice is- 
highly dangerous. 

A club governed by some such simple rules as tlie 
preceding cannot fail to prove a success. 

J. Eaton Fe.akn. 


MR. BROWNE’S HEIRESS. 


you mean to go in for ait, old fellow, 
rga you must make up your mind to travel 

by a veritable Via Dolorosa before you 
success, especially if you have to 
live by it," said my friend, Ted Ochre. 
“ I have been through the whole business, and know 
all about it.” 

I have since proved his words to be true, although 
I have less cause to complain than many of my com¬ 
rades of the brush, fur a lucky accident provided my 


wife and myself with the means of living till I got at 
fair start. But I passed through some grievous cx- 
|KTiences before that happened. 

When I had begun to make a little progress, and 
had saved enough money to enable me to do so, I 
dctcrmineil to give myself several weeks’ slay in the 
country, wlicrc 1 hoped to recruit my health, at the- 
same time that 1 pursued my studies. 

I meant to live as cheaply as possible, and work, 
hard alt tlie time; yet it was with a host of pleasant 
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anticipations that 1 jumped into a third-class carriage 
at Liverpool Street, and, after a three hours’journey, 

arrived at the quiet little country station for W-. 

After having ascertained from one of the porters that 
there were good lodgings to be had at the village inn, 
I walked up the platform towards the place of exit. 
As 1 passed the first-class carriages, my attention was 
arrested by one of the windows being let down in a 
violent hurry. 

“ Eh, porter! Where are they all ?” exclaimed an 
irritable voice, belonging to a stout elderly gentle¬ 
man, who was struggling, with swollen gouty fingers, 
to turn the stiff handle of the door. 

With some difficulty I managed to open it for him, 
just as the station-master had given the signal for the 
train to move on. 

The porter, catching sight of me opening the door 
as tlie train was moving, shouted to me to ‘‘ Stand 
back ! ” and ran up to enforce his command; but the 
irate passenger forced open the door, which the official 
had nearly re-shut, and jumped out, falling as he did 
so with one foot between the platform and the tr.un. 

Catching him as be fell, while the porter at the same 
moment signalled for the train to stop, 1 was fortunate 
enough to’ extricate the old gentleman from his 
perilous position. 

“It’s Mr. Urownc! I hope you’re not hurl, sir!" 
exclaimed the station-master, coming up. 

“Hurt!’’he replied, stuttering witli rage. “I’ll - 
Til report every man jack of you. If it hud not been 
for this gentleman-’ 

“ He knows twarn'l my fault," said the porter 
sulkily ; “you would get out o’ that train artcr she’d 
started.’ 

"In that case,” began the station-master, very de¬ 
ferentially, “if Jones is correct— " 

“ Correct! The rascal - 1—1 -’’ 

“ The man is right enough so f.ir,” I intcrnipted; 
“ but there was no one near to oi>cn the carriage 
door, and at the last moment, after some difficulty, 
1 opened it myself.” 

“ Gross neglect—ugh ! ’with a growl of pain ; “and 
as sure as I’m a director -ugh ! - • ’ 

“ 1 am afraid you arc severely hurl, ’ I interrupted ; 
“let me assist you to the waiiing-ioom.’’ 

“No, no; straight home at once; iny c.ini.ige is 
waiting,”he replied, taking my arm; and, answering 
only by a fierce growl the sulky apologies of the 
porter, he limped painfully to his cuiriage. Just as I 
had helped him in, the station-master luinied up, 
and exclaimed— 

“1 trust you’re not seriously hurl, I-” 

“Hurt!" he growled, with renewed indignation. 
“ I think I have only broken my leg; but dial's no¬ 
thing-nothing of any consequence ! ” 

“You see, Mr. Browne, it’s not your usual train, 
sir,’’ replied the crestfallen official. “ Will you let me 
send the doctor on ? ” he asked. 

“ No!’’ roared the old gentleman. 

“1 think that would be the wisest plan,” 1 sug¬ 
gested ; “for though 1 think it cun be nothing more 
serious than a bad sprain-” 
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“ Good gracious,sir! What can/wr know about it? 
I tell you Tm in agony. Well,” to the station-master, 
who stood awaiting his instructions, “why d’ye stand 
gaping there?” Then to me, as I turned to go, 
“ Get tn, can’t you ? Get in! ” 

“Thank you, but 1 must find my way to the inn,” 
I replied, rather stiffly, for I did not relish the tone of 
the request. 

“Bother it all I Can’t you sec that Tm mad with 
pain?” he asked irritably. “Is it likely that I am 
going to let you go to a wretclied country public- 
house—it’s nothing better—after saving my life?" 

Seeing that the kind-hearted but choleiic old gentle¬ 
man was really distressed at my refusal, 1 yielded to 
his wish, and after half an hour’s drive found myself 
established as an honoured guest in his luxurious 
home. He insisted that I should take up my quarters 

there during my stay at W-. Every obstacle that 

1 raised was sunnuunlcd by him with such perseve¬ 
rance that, m S]jitc of myself, 1 was forced to yield 
to bis desire. 

It was certainly pleasant at Daichurst. All that 
wealth could procure was to be found there, for its 
owner was rich, and allowed Genevieve, his daughter, 
iivie blanche in the exercise of her cultivated and 
refined tastes. His daughter—ah! bow can 1 describe 
her? Beautiful, intellectual, gracious, and an enthu¬ 
siast about art, was it wonderful that 1 lost my heart 
long before I knew it? When J did discover it— 
but 1 must sjKrak of the happy days that preceded the 
shock of that discovery. 

As 1 had supposed, Mr. Browne’s injury proved to 
be nothing more dangerous than a severe sprain, but 
it kept him prisoner for several days, and as I was 
always out and at work till dinner-time, he grew to 
look forwaid to my presence in the evening in quite 
a ridiculous manner. 

lie was very much interested in my pictures, 
although ho knew nothing about art, but he thought 
he did, and his daughter’s sympathetic appreciation 
atoned for his incomprehensible criticisms, and was 
d.mgerously delightful to me. 

Of course I was mad, foolish, culpable, not to under¬ 
stand that it was something more than intellectual 
sympathy which made our intercourse such a h.ippi* 
ness to us Iwth ; but 1 suppose'I was feeling too 
intensely to .malvsc and define my feelings. 

i think, too, that as he knew my position, Mr. 
Brm\nc acted 111 a most thoughtless way, for he 
msisied that Genevieve should take lessons of me-, 
and «hai could he expect when two young people, 
with so many sympathies and tastes in common, were 
so consi.uitly thrown together ? 1 can conscientiously 
declare that, had I realised my d.ingcr, 1 shimld have 
fled long before I did. for 1 behewd at that time that 
Genevieve was lier father’s heiress, while I was a poor 
struggling artist. 

When one morning my host announced that be 
expected his nephew, Kcginald Vane, and sonic friends 
down for the shooting, I felt a vague presentiment 
that something unpleasant was in store for me, and 
insisted on taking up my quarters at the inn, for 1 
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knew that with a house full of young people whose 
sole idea was amusement, while mine was work, 1 
should be out of place, and at a disadvantage, 
(jenevieve, however, would not hear of giving up her 
lessons, and whenever they took place it was in¬ 
variably insisted upon that I should remain to dine 
at DalchursL 

The moment I saw Reginald Vane I conceived an 
intense aversion to him, and he tool: no pams to hide 
the fact that the feeling was mutual. 

The first evening I s})cnt in liis society he treated 
me with a supercilious atfeciaiion of supenonly which 
tnadc my blood boil. The fact ili.it he was in love 
with his cousin, and madly jealous of every man that 
found the slightest favour in her eyes, lestnimed me 
from openly resenting his many impertinences ; but 
there is a limit to forbearance, and when one evening, 
after I had been singing wiili (icncvievc, he made 
some insulting allusion to fottune-hunter.s, pointing 
bis remark with a look at me tliai no one could mis- 
tsike, we came to an open nu,irrcl. 

The next morning i sought an interview with Mr. 
Browne, to bid him farewell. 

“ Tut, tut, man ! ” he answered cordially. “ So that 
jealous idiot has been showing his airs to you, ch ? 
He spoke to me last night, but I told him 1 knew you 
and could trust you.’’ 

But 1 knew that 1 could not trust mysi lf, so begging 
him to make my excuses and adieux to Genevieve, 1 
departed, with the intention of seeing her no more. 

The old gentleman must have begun to suspect the 
truth during this interview, for despite my own agita¬ 
tion, 1 noticed bow worried and anxious he was 
looking. 

I was at the time at work on a landscape, which 
would keep me, as I reckoned, about a week longer 
in the neighbourhood, but for the next day or two my 
picture made little or no progress; work seemed an 
impossibility. 

Then a feverish energy seized me ; I w.ts presump¬ 
tuous enough to believe that Goneviove returned my 
love; a tliousand significant trifles helped me to this 
conclusion With such an incentive to spur me on, I 
told myself that 1 must quickly win the wealth and 
position which would give me a right to speak. With 
a rapidity which surprised even myself, I finished my 
picture, and began another to pair witli it. 

Day after day 1 worked, exposed to the sun, and 
scarcely stopping while the light lasted even to lake 
necessary food. 

About three o’clock one afternoon I had finished, 
and started to return to the inn. 1 was feeling trium¬ 
phantly excited; heart and brain were full of Genevieve. 
“ If 1 could only see her once more ! ” 1 thought, as 1 
pounded through the wood with down-bent head. 

As if in answer to my longing, on looking up sud¬ 
denly 1 saw her. She was at some little distance 
from me, and as with eager steps 1 hurried forward, I 
perceived that she was not alone. 1 stopped, tlizzy 
and confounded, for her companion was my rival, 
\'ane! Her hands lay passively within his grasp, she 
seemed to be listening willingly to his eager words ; 


but no—suddenly the down-cast eyes were raised— 
she spoke vehemently—she -struggled to release her- 
self. I rushed madly forward. 

“ It is a falsehood!” I heard her exclaim; “and/<i« 
are a coward!” 

Then her face was turned towards me in surprise, 
delighted recognition, fear, trouble, and the next 
moment her persecutor h.id measured his length on 
the ground, while I reeled and fell, for a great dark¬ 
ness swam before me. then all was blank. 

* * « • • 

A world peopled with many faces, in turn strange, 
familiar, compassionate, cruel, merry; events follow¬ 
ing one another with inconceivable rapidity, some 
joyful, some the reverse; a confused agonised struggle 
ullor comprehension of something cruelly puzzling, a 
gradual relinquishment of the effon, and at last I knew 
iny mother’s sweet worn face as it bent anxiously over 
me. At first her face was all that I recognised, and 
soothed by the consciousness of her presence, I slept. 
(Iraduaily recollection returned, then followed the 
tedium of a long and weary convalescence, during 
which 1 learnt that they had sent every day from 
Dulchurst to inquire about me, and had also sent fruit 
and fiuwers continually till 1 was out of danger, and 
that they had now gone abroad. 

* * * * * 

“ 1 beg pardon!’’ I cKclaimed absently, for 1 had 
come into sudden and violent collision with a lady 
who, like myself, w'as turning the comer of a street in 
Hammersmith. There was a dense fog, and she was 
closely veiled, so it is not wonderful that 1 did not at 
first recognise her. “Miss Browne! is it possible, 
and alone? 1 have grown independent, you sec,” in 
slightly tremulous tones. “You must let me put you 
into a cab. Where are you going ? ” 1 asked, feeling 
like one who dreamt. 

“ 1 lorac—no, no, please ! ” as I took umbrella and 
music-roll from hci hand, “indeed, I c.annot let you ;” 
but the words were weak and faltering, and 1 ventured 
to disobey. 

Drawing her hand through my arm, I walked by 
her side in silence, for I could hear by her ijiiick, 
irregular breathing that she was struggling with some 
painful emotion. 

“ What must you think of us ? ” she exclaimed at 
last-“our silence? It was not »ty fault. Are you 
quite strong again?” By degrees I drew from her 
that tlicy were quite poor now, and that she was giving 
daily music lessons in order to support herself and 
her father, who was weak and ill, and terribly altered. 
Quite poor, indeed, they were, and living in apart¬ 
ments, to which, by her tasteful arrangement of the 
relics that remained to them of their prosperous days, 
Genevifeve had nevertheless managed to impart an air 
of refinement and elegance. It was only just in time 
that 1 had found them, for poor old Mr. Browne was, 
as any one could see, quite broken up, and seemed to 
depend entirely upon his daughter. 

She told me that when ] had come upon them in 
the wood, her cousin had just been refused by her, 
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upon which he had taxed her with entertaining an had loved me from the first. So now that there was 

aflhetion for a penniless fortune-hunter, who had been no money to come between us, I asked and obtained 

kicked out of Dalehurst as soon as her father became licr father’s consent to our union, We were married 

aware of his presumptuous designs. Then followed very quietly, both for the sake of economy, and also 

her indignant words, and my interference and sud- on account of her father’s declining health, 

den faint. As a whole party had been pic-nicking Amongst the relics of his former grandeur, Mr. 
‘.here, help was not far off. and Mr. Browne would Browne had retained a picture which, in spite of 

have had me c.arried to Dalehurst had it not been for everybody, be had always persisted in believing to be 

his nephew’s strenuous opposition. of great value. Tliis he presented with much satisfac- 



'•AS WITH liAGliV Sir.l’. I HUKKIEO FOKWAKD, I 1 ‘nKCF.IVia) THAT SHE WAS NOT ALONE” 404)- 


A few days afterwards her father had spoken to tion to his daughter on the occasion of her marriage, 

her, and begged her to receive Vane's attcniions He was getting quite childish now, and she nursed 

favourably. Gradu-illy it came out that he had been and luiniourcd him with unfailing sweetness and de- 
speculating and was ruined, if she die! not help him votion. 

to retrieve his position by this marriage, but lliis he One morning, on coming down into the kitchen, ) 

did not tell her till they had all quitted Dalehurst for found her busily engaged in chMiiing her father’s 

the Continent, and she had again refused her cousin, picture. 

From .her mother she had inherited a sum which “What rtz-i-you doing?” I asked 

brought her fifty pounds a year. Upon this pittance, “ 1 am trying to make this ‘old .'ind valuable pic- 

and what she could make by teaching, my liravc girl turo’ look a little more decent,” she replied, laughing 

had struggled to maintain herself and her father until gaily. ‘‘ Poor papa has taken it into his head that 1 

now. do not value it, so 1 am going to give it the place of 

I had not been mistaken with regard to Oenevieve s honour In the dining-room.” 
sentiments, for I won from her the confession that she Of course I grumbled, for it was really an awful 
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production, and, equally of course, my darling coaxed 
me into acquiescence. 

“Look here, dear,” she exclaimed very suddenly, 
“how o'ddly this paint has peeled off here in the 
corner! It looks as if there were another picture 
underneath.” 

I looked carelessly at first, then curiously. 

“ So it does,” I replied, and taking the cloth from 
her hand, 1 carefully continued the process till about 
four square inches had been cleaned off, revealing part 
ot a limb. 

“ My word ! ” I exclaimed, and Cenevi^vc must have 
thought me mad, for catching up the picture, 1 hurried 
away with it to my studio, packed it up, tore out of 
the house, took a cab, and in half an hour’s time w.is 


excitedly watching the operations of the restorer to 
whom I had taken it. 

To ri)akc a long story short, it turned out to be a 
Corre^io which some Goth had covered with his own 
infamous daub. It was sent to Christie and Manson’s 
and sold for ^2,500. 

Mr. Browne’s triumph may easily be imagined, but 
he would nut allow that tlie money belonged to liim. 
“ It was his dear girl’s dowry ” he said. 

‘‘ So you see you have married an heiress, after all, 
you mean fortune-hunter! ” cried Gcneviive, with glad 
tears in her eyes. 

“ ’i'es. and therefore 1 shall paint no more ‘ pot. 
boilers'”’ 1 exclaimed. I kept to this resolve, and 
next year I had a picture in the Academy. 

R. M. 


THK STORY OF “AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 

BY JAMES C HADDEN, AUTHOR OF “THE NATIONAI. MU.SIC OF SCOTLAND,” ETC. 


i»sriir»rjie HF. Lindsays have for m.-iny genera- 
I be<tn known for their literary 

inclin.ations. From .Sir David Lynd- 
poetical cclci)rity, down to 
the Eaii of Crawford and Italcarrcs, 
so well known as an astronomer, 
the family has never been without a re¬ 
presentative in the woilil of literature. 

One of the most cultured of this .aneient house was 
James Lindsay, fifth Earl of Bnlcarrcs, and father of 
Lady Anne Lindsay, the subject of oar present sketch. 
He had himself written an elaborate history of the 
Lindsays, and enjoined upon hi.s family th.it the rei'ord 
should be kept up through succeeding generations. 
Earl James had seen service both by sea and by land, 
but having, along with his father, taken a considerable 
share in the Jacobite uprising of 1715, he never gained 
promotion, and the estate was in consequence greatly 
impoverished. He ultimately scicred his connection 
with the army, and .it the time of ihc ’45 rebellion he 
was leading a bacbclot life at Baicarres. 

The result of this life of inaction upon one who had 
been always more or Icis of .m invalid might have 
been foretold ; the old eail l>ccanie ill, and was ad¬ 
vised to try the restorative powers of the waters at 
Moffat. He went to Moffat, vhcic heat length re¬ 
gained his health, while he at the s.ime time lost his 
heart. The object of his love was Miss Dalrymple, 
a blooming beauty of Iwonly-tlirce, )oiing enough to 
be his (laughter. Apart from the gieat disparity of 
age. the earl does not appear to have possessed such 
personal charm.s as would readily cng.igc the sym¬ 
pathies of a la(ly who was both young and handsome, 
and so his proposal of marriage w.is firmly declined. 
'I'hc disappointment so affected the old varrior that 
he became seriously ill, and went so far as to make his 
will. Having no near relatives, he left the half of his 
fortune to the obdurate young lady who had dealt so 
unkindly with him. The carl did not die, however, 


for Miss Dalrymple, hearing of his generous bequest, 
and being touched by his devotion, consented to be¬ 
come Countess of Baicarres. Tlic union proved to 
Ire .1 happy one, and it was blessed with a family 
of eleven children, of whom Lady Anne was the 
eldest. 

The countess proved herself to be an imperious 
mother, and it could not b'l s.'iid that any of her 
children were spoiled by being spared the rod. They 
were continually being shut up in dark closets, or 
compelled to go without food, according to the n.iture 
of their offences. Lady Anne seems to have been 
the hai'dest (rf all to punish ; Lie.id and water were to 
her no hardship, and close confinement did not dieck 
her high spirits. But the otheis bore their punish¬ 
ments less easily, and so one day a meeting was held, 
when it was unanimously resolved that they should all 
run .away to the lioiisc of a friendly couple not m.iny 
miles distant. The resolve was put into execution, 
but unhappily for the children they weic arrested in 
their flight by Robin Gray, the old shepherd at 
Baicarres. The punishment for each was tincture of 
rhubarb, .and Lady Anne, as the eldest of the ddin- 
queiUs, received the largest dose. 

It was the memory of this incident which subse¬ 
quently led to the adoption by Lady Anne.of the name 
of Robin Gray for the principal character in her song. 
Like many of the popular ballads of Scotland, “Auld 
Robin Giay" was written to an old air, which was first 
associated with words of a coarse and vulgar nature. 
This melody, with its then accompanying words, was 
frequently sung in the castle by a female friend of the 
family, and it was in order to give it a more fitting set¬ 
ting that “Auld Robin (Jray*’ was written. In a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, Lady Anne gives the following 
account of the composition of the song “ I longed 
to sing the air to different words, and to give to its 
plaintive tones some little history of virtuous distress 
in humble life, such as might suit it. While attempting 
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to effect this in my closet, 1 ciilled to my little sister, 
now Lidy Hardwicke, who was the only person near 
me, ‘I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am 
oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes -1 have 
already sent her Jamie to sea, and broken her father's 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, and given her 
Auld Robin Gray for a lover ; but I wish to load her 
with a fifth sorrow in the four lines, poor thing ! Help 
me to one, I pray !’ ‘Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said 
the little Elizabeth. The cow was immediately lifkd 
by me, and the ballad completetl.” 

“Auld Robin Gray’’ soon became popular at Bab 
rarres and ihrougbout the shire, but Lady Anne never 
betrayed the secret of its authorship. Her reticence 
docs not seem to have been caused by the mere wish 
to avoid publicity, hut, as she herself s.ays, was owing 
‘‘ to the dread of being suspected of writing anything, 
perceiving the shyness it created in those who could 
write nothing.” The matter was not allowed to rest, 
however, for as the song gained in piipularity its 
authorship was more and more sought to be discovered, 
and a reward of twenty guineas was at length offered 
to any one who would definitely settle the point. 
Even the learned .Society of Antiquaries look up ihe 
subject, and their secretary was instructed to wait 
upon Lady Anne for information. The secretary h.ad 
but little success, his cios.s-questi()ning meeting wilh a 
rc[)ly which left him as ignorant as before regarding 
(he authorship of the song. “Tiie ball.id in question,’’ 
said Lady Anne, “has, in my opinion, mel with atten¬ 
tion lK*yond its deserts. It set off with liaving a very 
tine tune set to it by a doctor of music ; was sung by 
youth and beauty for live years and more : had a 
rom.ince composed from it by a man of eminence : 
was tlie subject of a play, of an opera, of a panfonninc; 
was sung by the united armies of Amciic.i, acted by 
Punch, and afterwards d.inced by dogs in the streets 
—but never more lionourcd than by the present in¬ 
vestigation.’’ Lady Anne siibseqiicmly explained b) 
.Sir Walter Scott, that had the secretary asktxl the 
question obligingly instead of trying to entrap the 
truth from her, she would have told him the fact dis¬ 
tinctly but confidentially. 

In compliment to her mother, Lady Anne main- 
years later wrote a second pait to “ Auld Robin Gr.iy." 
This continuation was of very inferior merit, and has 
been justly forgotten. Though the authoress carefully 
refrained from giving a copy of the second part to any 
one, her mother committed the versos to memory from 
Lady Anne’s singing, and through her a copy of the 
song came into possession of Sir Walter Scott. The 
ominent novelist quoted one of the verses in the 
“ Pirate," giving the name of Lady Anne Lindsay as 
the authoress. This was the first occasion on which 
the authorship of the song had been publicly an¬ 
nounced, and it was this which prompted Lady Anne 
to furnish Scott with a detailed account of the com- 
^wsilion. In her letter she thanks the author of 
“Wavcrley’’foi having “so distinguishcdly noticed and 
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by his powerful authority assigned the long-contcsied 
ballad of ‘Auld Robin Gray ’ to its real author.” 

L-idy Anne had written other songs besides “Auld 
Robin Gniy," but none of tlicse were possessed of 
sufficient merit to bring them into popular favour. 
'I he famous ballad by which alone her memory has 
been peipetuatcd, was one of those happy strokes of 
genius which come but once in a lifetime. Not even 
Burns himself has produced its superior in simplicity 
and homely pliiasc. Almost every writer on Scottish 
poetry and .song has awarded it a tribute of commen¬ 
dation. “ The elegant and aecomplishcd authoress,” 
says Ritson, “has, in this beautiful production, to all 
that tenderness and simplicity for which the .Scottish 
song has been so much celebrated, united a delicacy 
of expression which it never before attained." Sir 
Walter Scott characterises it as “a real pastoral, which 
is worth all the dialogues Coryclon and I’hillis have 
had together, from the days of Theocritus down¬ 
wards." “ It IS pei-feet ; a Ixillad so lender, so homely, 
so pathetir, so tragic, that criticism is disarmed, and 
falls dow'n in worship Ijefore it." 

“ Auld Robin Gray ” has not been left exactly as it 
came from the pen of the aiitliorcss. The first verse 
is frequently omitted—for what reason wc arc unable 
to say, for it is certainly a most fitting introduction to 
the story :— 

When the sherp are in llir l.iuld, mIkmi ihe kyes a' at hame. 

And a’ Ihe weary »arld In riM nrc gane. 

'J lie Biics o’ my hrail f.i’ in slnmers fine my e'e, 

linkem hy inj- niKlcm-yn, uli.i ‘•cmnil hy nie." 

But besides this, several alterations have been made 
tliroiighoui the song, some of wliidi called forth the 
remonstrance of Sii Walter Scott. 

" Ji.uiit fell ill. II sikct. ttill )c «<' marry mi t” 
is frequently maned lyy the omission of the word “no,” 
and in the fifth stanza the name “J.canic’’ has most 
unwarrantabl) been substituted for “Jamie." Many 
oilier alterations in the text of the .song have at one 
time or other taken place : but a gemiiiic copy will be 
found in “ .Songstresses of Scotland." 

The tunc to wliicli “ Auld Robin Gray ” is now sung 
is not the one for which Lady Lindsay wrote her 
verses. The old air, while not wanting in a certain 
kind of rugged beauty, was inferior to the present 
liigiily popular melody. The iulter was composed by 
the Rev. William Lecves, Rector of Wnngton, in 
Somersetshire, and r.annot therefore be chimed as a 
Scottish melody. The popularity of the baUad is 
doubtless due, in a great measure, to this very beau¬ 
tiful air. 

L-idy Anne Lindstiy married Andrew Barnard, son 
of the Bishop of Limerick, and afterwards secre¬ 
tary to Lord Macartney, Governor of Cape Colony, 
and thus spent a considerable portion of her life far 
from the home of her .meoslois. She died in i}525, 
at the family residence in Borkclev .Square, London, 
leaving her fame to rest on the simple and touching 
ballad of “Auld Robin Gray.” 
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LITTLE LESSONS IN HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 

1!V A FAMJLy DOCTOR. 

T here are a hun- is needed to squeeze out the matter, and the mouth 
dred and fifty should be well rinsed with hot water. 

I little accidents liable I counsel the keeping of pins and needles and 
to occur in a house- thread in the surgical drawer, in order that they may 

hold, which a modi- be always ready at lumd. The pins should be of dif- 

cum of .applied sur- ferent sizes—they are handy for fastening bandages, 

gical skill would Sic. The thread should be strong and white, and the 

suffice to set right, needles of a fair size-needles with good honqst eyes 

thus obviating the m llicir heads, needles that even a man can thread, 

necessity for calling As to bandages, they can either be bought or made, 
in a surgeon or me- For economy's sake 1 think they should be made, and 

dical m.in. for this purpose old linen of any kind can be washed 

It is about .a few and utilised. Tear it into strips, and sew it neatly 

of the more common together. The bandages may be of two or even three 

of these that 1 wish different breadths -one about an inch and a half for 

to give some useful finger purposes, another about two inches, and a third 

hints. about three. These arc called roller bandages. There 

Whether you have arc also various forms of tailed bandages for applica- 

a medicine-chest in the house or not, there are tion to the scalp, for instance, and to parts of the body 

several handy articles which should always be kept to which a roller bandage is not suited. The shapes 

ready in a clean drawer in case of emergency. A of these will suggest themselves to a person of sense, 

little case conuining a pair of ordinary surgical The scalp bandage I may mention, however, is a 

Jancets of the old-fashioned bleeding pattern, sur. bro.ad one with four tails ; this being laid upon the 

gical scissors, pins, needles, and thread—these are hc.id and brow, the two foremost tails arc carried 

all the instruments recpiired. .Appliances will include backwards behind the head, crossed on the back of 

one or two bandages, some lint .\nd oiled silk, a bit o( the neck, brought round and tied under the chin, 

caustic silver in a case, and some strips of adhe.sive while the two liindermost tails arc brought forward 

plaster. Then there should be a siimiilant lolioh, an and tied under the chin. In bandaging a leg the art 

eye lotion, a liniment for sprains, stiffness in joints, lies in keeping the bandage flat, smooth, and mode- 

&c., and one or two kinds of ointment. rately tight. Lay the end along the instep fust, 

Poultices .are handy to all.ny inflammations and to towards the toes, and bandage from the toes including 

soothe pain. They arc invaluable in swellings about ail the fool except the heel, then swathe the ankle, 

the throat, in windows, abscesses, &c. A small bottle and so upwards as far as the knee or above it. In 

of turpentine, and one of carron oil, should also find ascending the calf of the leg, at every turn the 

a place in the family surgical drawer. bandage should be plaited half back over itself. This 

The lancets will be sometimes required to open small is not absolutely necessary, for, li.aving band.aged tlie 

abscesses or gum-boils. Large swellings containing lower half of the leg. you may carr)- the roller right 

matter had better be seen to by the family physician, aw.ny up to under the knee and take a turn there, and 

Many people have the gre.alest horror of the lancet, so on down again to wb.atever position the bandage is 

and will suffer excruciating pain for days from a found to lie best and flattest in. 

trifling abscess rather than submit to have it opened. Charpie is mmle by stretching or holding strips of 
And ycl in a ease of this kind the relief tliat follows a old linen ver)’ tightly, and scraping it with a rough 

simple and almost painless incision is instantaneous, knife. Charpie is a useful .ipplication to wounds and 

Others, again, are willing to have .an abscess opened may take the place of lint, but after all it is not so 

when it “comes to .a head.’’ Ibit it hardly wants handy, it docs not lie so fl.ii, and )Oii cannot spread 

opening then, as it will break of its own accord. The ointment very well on it. 

time to open an abscess is when there is a fluctnaiing In c.ases of sores (hat we wish to take on a kindly 
baggy feel to the touch, giving iiHlic.i(ion of tlie pre- healing action, or those that need stimulating, or 

scncc of fius —in other words, of the foripation of soothing, water-dressing is invaluable. It is very 

matter. If this mailer cannot have vent it wilb e.ii simple and easy of application. You have only to 

through the tissues that lie immeiliatcly above it, and dip a piece of lint m clean cold water, to which pro¬ 
while doing so cause much pain and inconvenience. bably a few drops of pure carbolic acid have been 

When a gum-boil needs to be opened, the lancet added, then apply it to the sore, which it must more 

should be rolled round wkh a piece of rag to within than cover. A piece of oiled silk is then applied over 

about half an inch of the point. It m.iy then be the 1ml to retain its moisture, and the whole is kept 

freely used at that pah of the boil ^hich is softest, in position by me.ins of.r ret.iining bandage. 

After a gum-boil has been opened, gentle pressure Water-dressing is .iKo applied to wounds after they 
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have been properly strapped, »nd it may sometimes 
take the place of a poultice for swellings which «« 
want to soothe and reduce. 

The morsel of lunar caustic in a case can be bought 
at a chemist's shop for, 1 believe, threepence. It is 
used to cauterise dog or cat or skunk-biles, and also 
scratches that may be supposed poisonous. I have 
mentioned skunks merely because I know that C.AS- 
SEix’.s Familv Mailszink finds its way into every 
country where the English language is spoken. 

It is a well-known f.Kt that hydrophobia is much 
more likely to he caused by a skunk than a dog-bite, 
and I for one would never go into the woods, where 
there was a possibility of Iwing bitten by one of these 
creatures, without carrying a morsel of caustic in my 
pocket in case of an accident. 

It is a very foolish plan, not to say cruel, to have 
the dog that has bitten you destroyed. When this is 
done, it is obviously impossible to discover whether «)r 
not he was rabid at the time he made use of his teeth. 
Let him live by all means ; it will be a satisfaction to 
know that he is running about in the l>cst of health. 
I cannot help saying that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred when a dog bites any one, the party billcn 
has been to blame and not the dog ; it is not only 
unjust, therefore, to punish him, but positively mean 
and cruel. Cals’ bites arc usually more dangerous 
(ban dogs’—that is, they .are more apt to fe.ster and 
take longer to heal, the reason being simply this a 
cat’s tooth makes a punctured wound, a dog’s a more 
open one. 

Adhesive plaster comes in handy. It oiigln to be 
the best procurable, and instead of keeping it in a roll 
in the drawer, it ought to be cut up into strips of dif¬ 
ferent breadths. It is thus ready for immcdMtc use, 
and there is no chance of its slicking togetlior as it 
does if kept in bulk. 

When it is necessary to use this pl.tstcr to keep llie 
edges of a wound together, we must be carclul, (list 
and foremost, to see that the wound is perfectly dean, 
and no sand, glass, or grit in it, which would cause 
festering and prevent it from healing, 

Never cover a wound wholly up with a piece of 
plaster; whatever be its size, use long narrow strips. 
Warm the plaster by holding the back of it against a 
can of boiling water for a few seconds, then apply it 
across the wound, leaving a small space between each 
strip to give exit to the lymph. Kemcmber that stick¬ 
ing-plaster has no healing action in itself, the benefits 
derived from its use arc of a purely mechanical nature. 
Clean cuts are better bound up with the blood, simply 
with a linen rag, for sticking-pl.aster is no use until 
the bleeding stops. In cases of scalp wounds the hair 
must be shaved off Irefore the jilaster is applied. 

A grain or two of nitrate of silver to an ounce of 
distiller] water makes a very good stimulating lotion, 
for wounds or sores that need such an application, but 
if they are healing kindly, with even white edges and 
not much exudation, they do not want stimuliting. 

Languid, indolent sores, and flabby ulcers, w.aiit a 
Stimulating lotion applied with lint, after the manner 
•of water-dressing, and the support of a bandage. Hut 
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I shotjld like my readers to bear in mind that the heal¬ 
ing of ulcers depends in a very great measure upon 
the state of the constitution, The blood must Iw 
strengthened by good food, else the sore will not heal. 
Why, it cannot heal, unless yon supply it with flesh¬ 
forming material, and this material must come from 
the blood. But, in addition to the enrichment of the 
blood, if the ulcer be m the leg. this must be kept up 
as much as possible, and bandaged firmi)' btit not too 
tightly from the toes upwards. 

Four or five grains of powdered alum or sulphate 
of zinc to the ounce of vralcr make another handy 
stimulating lotion. Goulard water is easily made : 
simply add a tea-spoonful of sugar of lead to a pint 
of water; it is rendered more cooling by the addition 
of spirits of wine. It is an excellent application for 
painful sa'cllings. 

For wry or .stiff neck, or in cases where you wish 
to redden the surface m order to relieve internal swell¬ 
ing and pain, a miMurc of one part of hartshorn to 
two of olive oil is a capital linimcnl, Rub well in. 

Carron oil is a mixture of lime-water and olive oil, 
and has been in repute for centuries as an application 
to burns. I know of noiliing better, however, for in¬ 
stantaneously taking the heal out of a burn where the 
surface is not broken ih.rn turpentine. Soak the part 
well with it fora minute or two ; the relief is magical. 
1 expect more than a thousand of my readers to be 
gr.itcful to me for giving them this simple hint. 

In conclusion, I have a word or two to say about 
poultices. Ill cases of local infl.amination of any kind 
they form the best applications possible. Tliey aie of 
many (litfcrcnt kinds. The simplest arc made of oat¬ 
meal, Imsccd-menl, or broad and water. 'The oatmeal 
poultice is, to speak plainly. Just porridge without sail. 
The linseed poultice is made by stirring the meal into 
boiling water gradually, and working it up well until 
a proper coiisislency is obtained. The bread and 
water poultice is made by pouring boiling water over 
pieces of stale bread, covering up with a plate for a 
short lime, then draining off the water. Charcoal may 
be added to tins if thought desirable, which it might 
be in cases of degenerate ulcers. 

Carrots and tiiritii>s arc sometimes made into 
jicmlticcs, and arc very soothing. 

tinion poultice is made by mashing up half-roasted 
onions and spreading llieui on a rag. It is a favourite 
apjilicatinn with some for colds in the chest. If tin- 
chest be previously reddened by rubbing in a liltk- 
warm turpentine the effect will be bcKer, but on no 
account should it be applied to an abraded surface. 

The use of the mustard cataplasm is verj- well 
known. In pains in the chest from colds it is of great 
service, and .also in cases of dyspepsia and pains in 
the stomach, with retching and vomiting. 

I’oulticcs to the neck, for sore throat and glandular 
swellings of a painful kind, do good ; but if you begin 
with them, yon must keep on ch.ingmg them, or more 
harm than good will result. Finally, remember what 
Dr. Aliernetliy said almut poult ices—“’I hey arc cither 
blessings or curses, according to whether thev be well 
or badly made. ’ 
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THE FOLK-I.ORE OF COl-OURS. 

BY IHK REV. T. ¥. IHISELTON DVEP, M.A. 


/JX H E association of 
J colours with certain 
ideas may be con¬ 
sidered a survival of 
one of those primitive 
hmcics whereby tlic 
most curious theories 
were oiteii started. 
Indeed, it has lieen 
frequently pointed out 
how, in the childhood 
of the world, our .in- 
ccstors tlioucht there 
was a deep meaning underlying the vaiied works ol 
nature -a notion which, it may be remembered, gave 
rise in a great measure to those mythological con¬ 
ceptions, ihe meaning of which has in many cases 
been gradually lost. That this is specially true in the 
case of colours may be proved by the extensive folk¬ 
lore which, in the course of centuries, has clustered 
round them : most of which, loo, can be easily traced 
to a very remote period. 

Amongst other causes, also, which invested colours 
with an importance that they still retain, m.iy be 
mentioned the old and well-known doctrine of signa 
tures, which connected in some mysterious m.aiincr 
the properties of substances with their colour; hence 
white was regarded as refrigerant, red as hot. This 
fanciful idea further gave origin to the belief lliai 
medicinal substances bore upon llicir external sur¬ 
faces the qualities or virtues which tlicy possessed 
—an opinion which, as Mr. I’ettigrew remarks, m 
his “Medical Superstitions” (1844; p, l<S), “led to 
serious errors in practice.” Thus, foi disorders of the 
blood, burnt purple, pomegranate seeds, mulberries, 
and other red ingredients, were dissolved in the 
patient’s drink; and for liver complaints yellow sub¬ 
stances were recommended. 

Some of the savage theories relating to colours, 
also, are worthy of notice. Mr. Tylor, for inst.incc, 
points out, in his “Researches into the Primitive His¬ 
tory of Mankind” (1865 : p. 71), how “ people wanting 
a sense often imagine to themselves a resemblance 
between ik and one of the senses which they possess ’’— 
a remark which equally applies to savage tribe.s, who 
are in the habit of forming their conclusions relative 
to colours, not from what they have been taught, but 
from the promptings and imaginings of their own 
minds. That this is so may he deduced from the 
circumstance that uncultured tribes, although often 
located in different parts of the globe, and in no way 
connected with each other, have similar ideas about 
certain things, which is probably accounted for on 
the supposition that the same train of thought m eacli 
case has been accompanied by a like result. Again, 
in perusing the history of colours, it is noticeable that 
entirely opposite views are frequently assigned to the 


same colour, the luck or ill-luck supposed to Ik at¬ 
taching to it depending on the naliirc of the object. 

Animals, says Mr. D.ilycll, in liis “Darker Super¬ 
stitions of Scotland,” became mystical from colour, 
particularly white, red, or black. 'I'lius a prejudice 
•igainst white cows has long subsisted among the 
peasantry of Scotland, on account of the alleged in¬ 
feriority of the milk. The true source of this super¬ 
stition may liave origiiniled in tlu- veneration paid to 
white cattle in the East. Anyhow, n is interesting to 
note the widespread respect paid to animals oi this 
coioiit, even too among unciiltuied tribes. Thus, in 
Africa while chickens are offered to piopiti.ale wood- 
l.md spirits ; and the chiefs of that country are in llie 
habit of presenting a stranger with a white horse as a 
mark of honour. Tiic aiiliquity, also, of the import¬ 
ance attached to white as a colour is tunhcr illustrated 
by Herodotus, who informs us how Cyrus, provoked 
at losing a sacred white horse in the stream of the 
(lyndes, drew off the river by three hundred and sixty 
ch.iniiels, declaring that it should not wet a woman lo 
the knec. The same author, too, says that a single 
white hair disqualified cattle for a sacnticc to the god 
Ins in Egypt. Tacitus, in his “ Dc iMoribus Ocr- 
manonim,’’ s|)caks of the omens which were drawn 
from “ while horses preserved in groves and, indeed, 
the lilerutiire of .ancient times abounds with similar 
illustrations. Siirviv.ils of this primitive notion still 
jircvaii in our own and other- couiUiics, it being con¬ 
sidered unlucky in Norlhamptonshirc lo see a w'hite 
mouse run across a room, lii the Midland counties 
It is icekoned a bad omen to meet a white horse with¬ 
out spitting at it; and m.any persons, without any 
ajiparenl reason, have a stiong aversion lo buying a 
horse of this colour. Thus in Devonshire the follow¬ 
ing rhyme is current ; 

" II VDU li.iyc a lioi-- willi fuur white lcg\, 

11 v"u h.m- a horse wiih three while legs, 

Send Inni faraw.ay ; 

If yirti h.-ive a horse with two while legs, 

Sell him to u rneiid 1 

And if you h.ive a horse with one while leg. 

Kee(i him to his end." 

In the same way, it is a popular fancy in Cornwall 
that il is unlucky to meet a white hare; and according 
to tlie legend current in the district, when a maiden 
who has loved not wisely, but too well, dies forsaken 
and broken-hearted, she comes back lo haunt her 
deceiver in the shape of a while hare. Till. phantom 
follows the false one everywhere, mostly invisible to 
all but himself. It saves him occasionally from d.inger, 
but invariably causes the death ol the betrayer in the 
end. 

In Devonshire, the a|ijK.'ara,ice of a white-breasted 
bird has from time immemorial been regarded as a 
certain omen of death ; and in the Midl.md counties, 
if a white pigeon is observed to settle on a chimney. 
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misfortune of some kind is anticipated. Without mul¬ 
tiplying further instances, it is evident that white has 
from primitive days been a mystic colour, the strange 
awe attached to it in connection with certain animals 
being probably traceable to the reverence once be¬ 
stowed on it in its association with heathen worship. 

Then, again, blue U another colour to which a 
mystic significance has been given, perhaps on ac¬ 
count of its being the colour of ihe sky. Hence it was 
held sacred by the Druids, and it is curious to find 
the same regard for it existing abroad at the present 
day. Thus the Arabs of Kg\’pt throw salt into tlie 
fire before loading their camels on a journey, under 
a belief that as the blue flame arises every evil spirit 
is suddenly banished. This belief in some myste¬ 
rious sympathy between evil spniis and blue formeily 
existed in our own cmiiury. 

At a memorable convention of sorcerers, held in the 
year 1590, it is related that the light of a candle “ap- 
perit blew.’' Shakcspe.ire loo, it ma) be remembered, 
alludes to this superstition in Richard III. (Act v,, 
sc. 3) 

'llic IikIiI-. burn tllii: U is lum (lend nildlli|{lll, 

Ci’ld (varriil dr(>(is MaiiiI uIi iiiy Ocnibling llusti 

Metliiiiiglu tlic SDulsoi dll thdl 1 bdJ murdeiM 

Cimv III iiiy t.iil.' 

So in Julius Ca’sar (Act iv.,sc. 3), brutus, on seeing 
the ghost of C.esar, exclaims— 

“How ill liiij taper burn-.’ H.i 1 who t'lmes here?" 

This, however, was not the only way in which blue 
was supposed to be associaieii with evil. Dalyell, in 
his “ Darker Superstitions of Scotland ’’ {i R34: p. 119), 
alluding to the theory that malevolent acts were 
effected by means of a llireati, relates how a certain 
lady, having dismissed one o( her scivunts. was the 
victim of the following malicious ireatnicnl. It ap¬ 
pears that on leaving his situation the servant forthwith 
invoked the aid ofa sorcerei, who gave him a “blue 
threid,” which he laid before the house of his late 
mistress, the result being that in a very short time 
she and her eldest daiigliter “took sudden sickness, 
and were both bereft of their natural life thereby." 

We learn too, from the same authority, how in the 
year 1635 a man living in the Orkney Islands was 
supposed to be coinplctcly ruined by nine knots cast 
on a blue thread and given to his sister. On the other 
band, blue was not always connected with witchcraft, 
having been held in repute as a charm for healing. 

Green has generally bicii regarded as an ominous 
colour, and on this account is unpopulai' in Scotland 
at weddings ; one reason assigned being that it is the 
fairies’ colour, who resent as a nuik of disrespect its 
use by mortals. Hence nothing green fiuist ever make 
its appearance at a Scotch main.ige, a custom which 
is so strictly adhered to. that even kale and all other 
green vegetables arc very carefully excluded fiom the 
nuptial feast. This antipathy to giceii docs not seem 
confined, however, to bcoiiand. being found in the 
South of England. Thus, Mrs. Latham, in her “ West 
Sussex Super-stitions,’’ says she has known “seteial 
instances of mothers absolutely forbidding it in articles 


of dress, or in the furniture of their houses.” To be 
dressed in green and white, too, would, according to 
the popular rhyme, seem to be tantamount to wearing 
the willow, for 

"I'htnc dre»ed in blue 
Have luveri. liue; 

III j;raeii aiiiJ wlntc. 

Forsake, ijiiitc." 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that green 
eyes have been praised by poets of .icarly every land; 
and, according to Armado in Lovds Labour's Lost 
(Act I., sc. 2), “ Green indeed is the colour of lovers 
and ilie Nurse, in her description of Romeo’s rival 
{Romeo and Juliet^ Act ill,, sc. 5), says— 

“An eagle, niajatn, 

Mulli nut AO green, so i)uii.k, vo fait ou eye 

It has been suggested that as green is the colour 
most suggestive of freshness and spring-time, it may 
have been consideicd the most appropriate lover's 
badge. 

Again, black Ls a mystical colour, being generally 
found in combination with witchcraft; persons sup¬ 
posed to possess tlie faculty of iranslorming themselves 
near'/ always taking the shape ofa black dog, a black 
cat, or some animal of a kindred colour, illustrations of 
which may be found in the folk-tales of most countries. 
It is easy to disi-ovei why this should be so, when we 
remember that blark, from a \'ery early period, has 
been reckoned as the type of darkness, whicli again has 
been held to be the embodiment of evil. Thus, even 
among uncultured tribes, black victims arc offered H> 
demons, and in certain parts of .\frica a black offering 
is the recognised propitiatory oblation on any impor¬ 
tant occasion. Clapjwrton, in liis “Journal of a Second 
Expedition into the Intcrioi of Africa, ’ tells ns how. in a 
province on the east of the Niger, the inhabitants offer 
an annual sacrifice of a black bull, a black sheep, and 
u black dog, on a high hill. Among other instances 
may be nicniioned one in ■lartarj, where Marco Polo 
informs us sheep with black heads were granted by 
the Khan for sacrifice. Prom the association of black 
with darkness may be traced the custom among us of 
using this colour as an emblem of mourning ; for, as 
Mr. Dalyell has rightly observed, “ blackness is dark¬ 
ness, the place or picture of sorrow—the absence of 
joy and pleasure.” To the same reason, also, may be 
assigned that ill-lnck associated with black which in a 
variety of ways is witnessed in every-day life. It is a 
common saying in Scotland, for instance, when a man 
is ill and not likely to recover, or when he has lost one 
of his family or kindred by death, “The black ox has 
tramped upon him." To quote another e.xampie: we 
are told that in Sussex it is considered unlucky to take 
a piece of blackthorn in blossom into a house, thi» 
being regarded as a death-token. 

Yellow is not without its-folk-lore, being an epithet 
often applied to jealousy by our old writers. In the 
Merry Wives of Windsor {hA. l., sc. 3), Nym says 
he will possess Ford ‘-with yellowness;’’ and in Muck 
Ado about Nothing {kxx ill., sc. i). Ucatricc describes 
the Count as “ civil as an orange, and something of 
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that jealous complexion ; ’’ and, once more, \’iolet tells 
the Duke, in Tive/fth Ay/// (Act ii., sc. 4), how 
her father’s daughter loved a man, but never told her 
love 

" Sfic ),iiu'<i III ihoucht. 

Anil null tirveo and jclluw meljiii-liuly. 
i>)i« AUt liku juiiciicu uii 4 iiiouuinciu " 

In China, \vc note, yellow is tlic mjstical colour - one 
of the five recognised in the Chinese cosmogony. 
Charms, therefore, on yellow ]):ipet ai'c very common ; 
and wc arc told by Mr. Doolittle, in his '‘.Social Life of 
iho Chinese’’ (Vol. II., p. 308). Itow “ sometmie.s a 
picture of an idol is printed or written on this coloured 
paper with red or black ink. It is then pasted upover 
a door or on a bcd-cuitain; or it is worn in the hair, or 
put into a red b.ig, and suspended from a button, 
hole; or it is burnt, and the ashes are mingled with 
lea or hot water, and drunk us a spocilic against bad 
infiuences or spiril.s.” 

Lastly, red seems to be the colour around whicii the 
most extensive folk-lore has clustered ; there being a 
regard all over the world for things red. It was once 
held sacred to Thor, the god of Lightning, and (Irimm 
suj^ests that the robin has l>een singled out for 
worship from among birds on account of its coli.iir.s. 
In the same way the Highland women tie a piece of 
red woistcd thread round their cows' tails prctioiis to 
turning them out to grass lor ilic lirst lime m the 
spring. It secures their cattle, they s.iy, like the red 
berries of the rowan or mountain ash, ftom an evil c\c 
and all kimls of witchcraft : for, according to an old 
couplet— 

ki.w,.ii ash.ui.ai..i tlii.Mil. 

Kcpji llic duvils frmi itieir spi ud " 

It IS interesting, also, to trace the same superstition 
abroail, as in Esltionia, where mothers put sonic red 
thread in their babies' cradles as a preservative against 
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danger. And in China, something red is tied round 
children’s wrists as a safeguard against evil spirits. 
Ill the same country, rcil holds a piomincnt place in 
marriage ceremonies. Thus, red clotli is placed on 
the threshold of the bridegroom’s house, over which the 
bride must pass ; and at betrothals, says Mr. Dennys, 
‘‘ there are provided, in addition to tlie belrolhmcnt 
cards, four large needles and two red silk threads, and 
two of the former, threaded with one of the threads, 
;‘.rc stuck into each card.” The red thread ts supposed 
lo represent that with which the leel of all mortals arc 
m the spini-world lied to those wlio are fated to bc 
husband and wife; in other words, it repiescnts un¬ 
alterable fate. A similar thread is employed to tic 
together the cups out of whicli the bride and bride¬ 
groom drink. 

Sir Thomas Raffles, in his ‘‘ History of Jav.r,” 
speaking of a certain tribe, tells us how, previous to 
the equipment of the bride and bridegroom for the 
nuptial ceremonies, “ it is essential that their bodies 
be rubbed over with the ashes of a red dog’s bones. 
Again, the antip.ithy lo red hair may be traced lo the 
fact that Tlior’s beard and hair were red : a circum¬ 
stance which, it has been suggested, caused it to bc 
regarded with extreme aversion in the early days of 
Christiauiiy. Hence arose the tradition that Judas 
had red h.iir. In cases of sickness, too, red lias from 
time inimcmoiial been a popular colour. Thus, in 
small-pox, red bcil-covcrings wore used witli a view of 
biinging the pustules to the surface of the body. At 
tile close of the last tcniiiry, the Emperor Francis I., 
when suficring from tins eomplaiiil, was wrapped up 
in a scarlet do(li. Even in the present day, a .Scotch 
remedy for wlio<iping-coiigh consists in covering the 
neck with a piece of red flannel; and for nose-bleeding 
[KTsons m tlie Eastern counties are recommended to 
wear a skein of scarlet silk ibre-ad. 
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HAT “the piescnt age is one of 
progress,” is strikingly iilusiraicd by 
the fact that art education has made, 
and is making, r.ipid strides in this 
country. Girls and boys at school arc 
no longer taught meiely to produce imi¬ 
tations of copies, representing liighly- 
colouicd and conventional groups of 
flowers and fruit, and vcidant landscapes, m be 
carefully touched up by the drawing-masiei, and 
afterwards gazed upon in wondering .admiration bv 
parents and friends; but, thanks chiefly to the Ken¬ 
sington schools of drawing, they are encourage/! 
to copy nature, to notice the growth of flowers and 
trees, and to aim at reproducing their exquisite 
tints. Even those students, however, who arc ical 
lovers of their art, are very often afraid to use it for 
what must surely be one of the highest purposes to 


uliith art can lx; applied, namely, the beautifying of 
ilic home. Tlicre are many reasons for this. They 
luivc not learnt to design, or to paint on wood; the 
]).iiiu of the woodwork is not delicate and pretty 
enough lo decorate ; it would cost so mucli to have it 
«ie-|xiinted ; ihc house has only been taken loi a term, 
and It is not worth while 10 spend much money on 
anotlicr pcrson’.s property. Such is the feeling, and 
the very natural feeling, of those vilio have never 
tried how wondeifully even a slight knowledge of art 
riglitly applied, and only tin; small expenditure which 
a scantily-lilJed purse can supply, nill biighteil and 
improve oui rooms. Natuial, liowever. as it may be, 
it IS after all a mistake, and in this paper we shall 
try to show one way in winch any one who has a 
moderate amount of taste can greatly beautify our 
homes, at but an inconsiderable cost, by decorating, 
the door-paiieU. 
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The first slep required for the acconiplishincnt of 
this purpose is to remedy the defect of paint utterly 
out of harmony with its surroundings. To do this, 
take some coarse sand-paper (No. 3 is best), and with 
it thorouglily rub the whole of the surface to be re¬ 
painted, fill up any small holes which may be found 
in the wood with putty, then buy a pound of white lead 
paint, and with a large hog’s-hair brush give the door 
one coat. When that is dry, which will be in about 
three days, with fine sand-paper (No. o) lightly rub 
over the surface again, :ifler which give two coats of 
paint of the desired colour. In choosing your paint 
be very careful that it harmonises with the wall¬ 
paper. I'ick out the bc.idings of the door with a 
darker colour than is used for the flat surface, or 7 'ice 
Vfnd, and p.iinl first horizontally and then vertically, 
always leaving ofT //le way of the grain of the wood. 
Paints of any colour may be bought in tins at about 
sixpence per jiound, and to paint the door, skirting- 
board, and window-sasli of an ordinary-sized room, 
between three and four pounds of paint will be rc- 
ejuired. 

Having now prepared the panels of the door, the 
next thing is to decorate them. The materials required 
for this arc some oil paints, a p.ilelte, stible and hog’s- • 
hair brushes, a tube of Me Guilp, and—most important 
of all—a design. Now, really good designs for door- 
panels can rarely be met with. Oalinary copies of 
dowers are not suitable, as they are too small, and the 
flowers are not grouped in such a way as to look well 
when used in decorative work. Our advice, therefore, 

*0 each decorator is, that she should be also her own 
designer, and this is a far easier task than most 
amateurs $up]>ose. There are, however, a few rules 
which it will be wise to follow with care. Only large 
Sfiecimens of flowers and foliage should be chosen. 
Mountain ash, Pyrus Japonica, Clematis Jacmani, 


black-thorn, Virginia creeper, ivy, and passion-flower 
arc very useful for this. Take, if possible, accurate 
Studies of the plants themselves, but if you cannot pro¬ 
cure any, get a good copy of the flower chosen for the 
decoration, and make your design from that. It is a 
good plan to cut paper to fit in the panels, fix it with 
drawing-pins on to'the door, and on that first draw 
and roughly paint the design; for it is extremely 
difficult for a beginner, when the work is on the easel, 
to tell what will be its effect when copied into its place. 

One difficulty with wliich am.ateiirs often have to 
contend when designing for decorative work is, that 
bold work, work that is large in design and trealmeiii, 
is ab-solutcly essential, whereas being accustomed to 
copy every leaf and flower minutely, tlicy naturally in¬ 
cline rather towards delicacy and finish. 

In copying the design upon the door, it is well to 
remember that if there should be any mistakes in the 
drawing, a soft rag soaked in turpentine will remove 
pencil marks or wet paint without injuring the surface. 

And always keep m mind whilst painting that it is 
effect and not delicate work that is wanted. A good 
plan is to go away from the door every few minutes 
and look at it from a distance, lie parlicuhu' about 
back-ground leaves; they arc valuable, but must on no 
account be obtrusive; paint them lightly of a dull 
colour, and do not let the flowers be tmi brilliant ; the 
more delicate the ground paint, the softer should be the 
tints of the decorative work. 

Water-plants, such as bullrushcs and large reeds, or 
the common iris, look well growing from the lower into 
the upi)er panels, whilst from poppies and wheat, or a 
branch of apple blossom with convolvulus twining 
round and hanging down, good designs may be made. 
Birds, dragon-flies, a spider in its web, or butterflies 
can frequently also be introduced with effect. Avoid 
bringing pots or vases into the design; they are neither 
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interesting nor artistic. One soon grows weary of 
seeing them, and the great thing to be aimed at in 
ail house decoration, is the production of a result so 
perfectly in harmony with its surroundings, that the 
eye docs not tire of it, but becomes more rested 
and pleased the longer it looks. 

Paint on the wood as on canvas, using McGuilp 
for a medium, and do not varnish afterwards, unless 
the work ha.s been done in water-colours instead of 
oils, in whicli case a coating of varnish will be ne¬ 
cessary in order to fix the paint. Work, too, only 
in the panels of the door, leaving the raised part 
of the door-frame untouched, and never crowd too 
much on to one panel; a slight design is often far 
more effective than an eLaborate one. 

A suitable and very effective design for the door of 
a music-room, is a representation of imisic.il figures, as 
for instance, Orpheus with his lute resting on a bank 
or rock, or Pan with his pipes, on the upper panels, 
and on the lower ones a composition of .in;,!;! niiisit .il 
instruments to complete the decoration. Suull land¬ 
scapes also make very beautiful panellings, but fot 
these, of course, copies will be required, and a much 
greater knowledge of drawing and painting than is 
necess.ai7 for simple decoration. 

For the panels of dining-room doors, several dilTcrent 
methods of decoration might be suggested. Un dark 
grained doors, a good freehand stencilled in rich brown 
or black looks well. For this a long sable brush (called 
an inlincr), and very careful work arc necessaiy, and 
the freehand must first be traced or drawn in pencil on 
the door. Should the room be furnished in leather, 
pieces of leather, or American leather-cloth, of the 
same colour as the furniture, cut lo ht exactly into 
the panels, and painted with a bold and rather con¬ 
ventional design, make a suitable and handsome de¬ 
coration. The plain lincrusla is also used for this 
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purpose. Jt is made in several colours, and may be 
iiad at almost any artists’ colourman’s at about one- 
and-sixi>encc per yard ; it has a rough surface and 
takes paint well; tlie same materials are required for 
painting on il, and on leather, as for wood. 

Panels of velvet are very effective, but arc more 
suitable for drawing or morning rooms than for a 
dining-room. 'I’liese should be painted before being 
put on to the door, oil paints being used with turpen¬ 
tine, and a little sacrum (sugar of lead) for medium. 
They slujuld be fastened on to the panels with gimp 
nails, and a narrow gold beading glued in will conceal 
the edges and make a pretty finish ; this beading can 
be obuined at a picture-dealer's at about one penny 
per foot. 

To iliosL* who wish lo decorate their doors but have 
little artisiie talent, the lustrolcutn paints are invalu¬ 
able, as tisle, but very little skill, is required in the 
use of tlicm, and velvet, satin, and studs of all kinds 
can be painted with them. They arc made in only a 
few colours, principally gold and greens, and are put 
on with a sable brush. The paints can be purchased 
separately, and arc very easy lo use, being simply 
laid on the materi.'il with a brush, much in the same 
way as gum. Designs for piincls to be decorated with 
these paints require rather different lieatmcnt from 
those intended for oil p.iintb ; they should lie more 
conventional, each panel coniaiiniig a separate de¬ 
sign. Handsome panels, too, are made with the 
raised lincrusta. It is to be h.nd at about two shillings 
}>cr yard, in several difiereiil colours and patterns, 
and is easily glued on to the lionr. Panels of this, 
grounded with gold paint, .ukI b.iving the flowers and 
patterns touched with aii> colours which may har¬ 
monise with the colours m the room, arc paiticularly 
suil.ablc for a dining room, libr.\ry, or study. Oil 
paints with as little medium as possible should be 
employed in painting on this inateridl. li. C. 
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JOHN FORD; 

HIS FAULTS AND I'Ol.I.ncS, AND WHAT CAME OK THEM, 

By FEANK BAERETT, Author Of ''Honest Davie,” "Hidden Gold,’’ Aa *o. 



CHAVIEK THK ElKSl'. 

|Y name ii John 
l-'ord. I am 
the son of 
B e n j a m i it 
J'ord, farrjcr 
ntul black- 
sinitli, of Kit- 

lord, ill the 
c <» u in y of 
Kent, who 
w.ii, at ilie 
lime of my 
birth the best smith 
and finest man in 
Kent, according to 
all accounts. lie 
took the first prize 
for Ins work in the 
coinjictuions at 
Maidstone, Tunbridge, and Sevenoaks ; he measured 
six feci two inches in height, and was proportionately 
broad. He was the subject of a picture in the Royal 
Academy. I have a photograph of it now, rc-present- 
ing my father with lus short beard, his crisp, close, 
curling hair, and his strong manly features, standing 
beside his anvil, one hand resting on his long ham- 
roer, the forefinger of the other gripi>cd in the tiny 
hand of an infant, held in the arms of a young 
woman, who is looking upon her child in pride and 
happiness. R is a wonderful picture of strength and 
gentleness. 

My father was well-to-do at that lime. He employed 
two men and a boy, and his forge fire was never 
out from six m the morning to six in the evening, 
• except upon Sundays and holidays. There was not 
another smith within four miles, for none could hope to 
excel him or win his customers from him, my fiither 
being respected and loved by all the country round. 
The smithy stood next to the Baldfaced Stag,” the 
village ale-house, but his dwelling-house was .about a 
stone’s-throw distant, and facing Kitford Common—an 
oI.l but well-built cottage, .Hid as picluresi|iic as any 
you could wish to see, with its long thatched gables, 
and the dark timlrers thrown into relief by tlic while 
plaster between them. There was a paddock behind, 
and a long garden in front, kept neat and trim at that 
time, with a famous walmil-lree, abundance of good 
vegetables, and a border filled with bright flowers. It 
was the prettiest homestead in Kitford; and to my 
mind Kitford is the prettiest spot in the world, 
with its single row of quaint old houses, well ke])t; the 
pretty spire of the church rising amongst the dark 
yews and cetlars; the avenue of in-ignificent elms 
beyond, leading up to Armstrong House ; the sombre 


oaks of the park skirting the Sevenoaks road ; and 
ihcn the breezy coiiinum, tufted with gorse and futze, 
making it ablaze witli golden light in the spring ; tlic 
stretch of level sw.ardclosc-croppcd by thcgccsc, where 
my father and his comrades once on a time played 
quoits in the evening, when his day’s work was over; 
the big pond edged with ruslies, half covered with 
bright green duckweed, and sh.aded on the west by 
the h.xwthorns, wliere in llic heal of the afternoon 
cows would stand, with the w.iler up to their udders, 
gazing sleepily at the passor-ljy, and whisking their 
heavy tails from one flank to the other; and the wnle- 
expaiuli;!! view of the Weald, with its hop-gardens and 
corn-fields and or< hauls diminishing us the eye tra¬ 
velled onward, until all det.iil was lost in the purple 
disiance, save where a hop-kiln stood out, or a stieak 
of milky-blue smoke maiked where a hamlet was 
buried among the trees. It docs one good to recall 
lliese things to mind. 

My mother’s name w.is Anne ; she was lady’s-maid 
to Miss Hilton, who lived at .Shipbournc before slic 
married. It was there my father courted her. My 
mother had Ixvn in Mrs. Hilton’s service from child¬ 
hood, and she was devotedly attached to her young 
mistress. There was only one ]>crson in the whole 
world she loved mure than Miss Hilton, and that was 
my father. The day after Miss Hilton was married to 
.Sir Andrew Armstrong, my mother married my father, 
and so it came about that I was born in the same 
week that Lady Armstrong g.ive birth to her son. My 
mother was up and about within a few days of her con¬ 
finement, and finding that her beloved mistress was ill, 
and unable to nurse her child, she oflered to suckle it 
with her own son ; her ptoposal wa.s accepted, with 
the doctor’s advice, for the inf.iiu was weakly, and my 
mother was healthy and robust to an extraordinary 
degree. 

The physician who was in constant attendance uiion 
Lady Armstrong ordered that as soon as she coiijd 
make the Journey she slioiikl be removed to the south 
of France, whereupon .Sir Andrew was for having 
^y mother go abroad also. But my father would not 
consent to part with his wife thus, and she was averse 
from leaving him, much as she loved her mistress and 
sympathised with her in her unhappy |)osition. On 
tlie other hand, the doctor would not permit the child, 
whose condition was only less precarious than his 
mother’s, to be taken from my mother’s brea.st, and so 
it was arranged that Mrs. Hilton should come to Arm¬ 
strong House to reside during her daughter’s absence, 
and that my mother should continue to nurse Lidy 
Armstrong’s son, under her surveillance. My mother 
was no le.ss grieved to lose her mistress than Lady 
Armstrong was to leave her child ; she promised to care 
as tenderly for her lady’s child as for her own, and to 
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■write as best she could every week, telling her of the 
little one’s progress. “ That will help me to get well," 
said Lady Armstrong, in parting. But the poor lady 
did not get stronger, despite the encouraging letters my 
mother wrote, and when she had been away two months 
Mrs. Hilton received u letter from her son-in-law, m 
which he no longer disguised the fact that his wife was 
sinking, and might die at any moment. Upon tins 
Mrs. Hdton, having pcrleci confidence in my mother, 
left the house ami her grandchild to her care, departing 
immediately, with the hope of hearing her daughter’s 
voice once again. On the very day of her departure 
that accident occurred wliose fatal consctjucnccs arc 
wellnigli iimncasiirable. 

It was natural that my nnilhcr should wish to see 
her husband, and take me to him, to icil him of the 
news from Kiccandof Mrs. lliltun's sudden depart lire, 
and 1 know not who could bl.iiiie her for giatifjiiig 
that wish, which only an c'Jtrav.ig.int prudence would 
•have forbidden. It was still d.iyhglit wlien siie left 
Sir Andrew's child asleep in the cot. She looked 
round the room before leaving it, saw the child sleep¬ 
ing tianquiily, and closed the door c.iiefully behind 
her. Her room was in a wmg u( the house, far re¬ 
moved from the servants’ hall. She had the key of the 
door opening upon the terrace. No one saw her leave 
the house ; she stayed an hour— perhaps longei -with 
her husband, and then returned. To her unspeakable 
horror, she fouiitl the child she had left asleep, dc.id. 
In the confession written by my mother she does not 
give particulars relative to the possible cause of death ; 
she simply says: “ I found my beloved mistress’s child 
dead. If 1 h.id not left the darling, it would be living 
now.” It is po.s5iblc that the child woulil have died 
had she not neglected it: it is possible tluii my mother 
•over-estimated her culpability. Be tlial as it ni.iy, she 
looked upon herself as guilty in the liighest degree. 
She had taken Lady Armstrong’s parting words to 
heart, and fostered a superstitious belief that the 
mother’s life depended on the child's. It would have 
been a less terrible cal.unily perhaps had she lost her 
own son. She therelore believed that the news of her 
child’s death would kill Lady Armstrong ; and truly I 
ttiink it was rather to evade that consequence than to 
escape liie punishment of her fault lliat she concc.ilcd 
the child’s death. In her coiifession my mother tells 
nothing of the agony she endured ; she says simply: 
^‘1 sat with the dead child in my lap, until my boy, 
frightened by the silence, began tocryshe contimiecl: 
“ 1 wrapped the little body in my best shawl, and en-* 
•closed it in the satin-wood box my dear mistress g.ivc 
me before she went aw.ay, and 1 laid the coral and 
bells he had played with in the morning beside him, 
and then, it being past midnight and i|uile still, 1 
carried the box into the stablc-yard, where 1 had seen 
the workmen engaged the day before filling up the 
well. 1 put the box on the edge, and falling upon my 
knees, prayed God as best I could to receive the little 
soul, and to forgive me ; and my prayer seemed to be 
answered, for I was able to cry, and that look away 
much of the pain from my heart; and then, when I 
could pray no more, I took the box and dropped it in 
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the well, pulling my hands up to my ears quickly aftet' 
that 1 might not hear the fail.” 

My mother's strength was not equal to the task she 
had set herself ; she dared not confront the servants 
with the lie she had prepared. At eleven o’clock the 
following morning they bethought themselves that she 
liad not rung for her breakfast at the usual hour, and 
one of them, going to ascertain the cause, found her 
standing in tlie middle of tlie looin, her face livid, and 
her features distorted with agony. ‘'.Stolen! stolen!’’ 
she cried, and, unable to say more, she flung up her 
arms, and fell face downw.iids upon the flooi. 

The story of Sir Andrew's child being stolen was 
such as a servant might invent, and servants readily 
supiKiri. A doren facts of beggars prowling about the 
est.ite. hop pickers vowing to be revenged upon the 
Iraronel for siq)[)osed wrongs, of gipsy basket-makers 
i.amping on the common, and the like, were brought 
forward by domestics and the workmen occupied on 
the estate ; but the more inteliigenl class, the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry and the police, doubted it from the 
first, and only accepted it reluctantly, for want of any 
better solution to llic mystery. 

My niotlier, thrown into a fever by the terrible 
agitation of iluil night, became delirious, and it seemed 
ns tlioiigli she would never recover her reason. No 
consistent explan.ation could be got from her. My 
f.ithcr adinilled that she had left the hall to visit him, 
and it was supposed that during her absence the child 
w.'is t.akcn, and my mother’s statement confirmed the 
belief wiien at length she became capable of speaking 
at all rationally upon the subject. L;idy Armstrong died 
before the news of the loss reached her, but no one 
could convince my mother of the fact, and to the last 
she charged herself not only with the loss of the child, 
but with the death of the Uidy she loved. She be^ed 
niy father to take her away from Kitford ; he removed 
her to Middcnham, in Surrey, where her mother lived, 
and there slie lingered between life and death for 
months, and then she died. 

In the last days of her life my mother wrote an 
account of the fate of Sir Andrew's son. This “con¬ 
fession,'' as she called it, she gave to my father on her 
dcath-bed, but he made no mention of it to Sir Andrew, 
nor did he take any steps to prove the truth of her 
st.itemvni. lie doubled it himself, and looked upon 
it as the result of that mental disorder which made 
my poor moUier accuse herself of causing the death 
of Lady Armstrong ; he saw tliai under any condition 
the inquiry would re open the painful subject of his 
wife’s culpability, and, in his belief, do harm rather 
than good : for, he argued, it was better for Sir 
Andrew to hope that his son lived than to know that 
he was dead. 

My f.ithcr was undoubtedly in the wrong; but 
the man must be strong kidecd who, in the midst 
of tribulation and grief, preset ves the moral forti¬ 
tude to pierce for the sake of principle fresh sources 
of distress ; .md, as it will shortly be seen, my father 
was not morally strong. So he kept my mother’s 
confession a secret, and allowed it to be generally 
believed that Sir Andrew’s son was stolen. 1, in 
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common with others, entertained this idea, and 
looked upon the finding of Sir Andrew’s son as a 
romantic possibility, until quite recently ; but 1 tliink 
it best to put the fact clearly before the reader at 
the very commencement of this history, in order that 
there may be no confusion or uncertainty. 

' They say that my fatlier’s grief was terrible to see ; 
he was broken-hearted and inconsolable. It seemed 
as though he had lost all that there was to live for, 
and that there was henceforth no happiness in the 
world for him. After the funeral he went away, no 
one knew whither- He was absent for days, and his 
friends never found out where he had wandered, or 
where rested. One morning he came back to Kit- 
ford, and, without a word, took up his great hammer, 
and set to work like one possessed. His friends dared 
not go near him : they gathered in a little knot at 
some distance from the smithy, pretending not to see 
him, but looking at him with concealed awe from 
time to time. His hair was unkempt, his face was 
haggard and wan, lie looked ten years older: he 
might have denied his identity and found believers. 
He worked on with desperate persistence the whole 
day, and then suddenly, as he w.as wailing, hammer 
in hand, for the iron he was holding with the longs 
in water to cool, his endurance gave way, and, drop¬ 
ping the tools from his hands, he went out into the 
road, the tears tracing their course down his be¬ 
grimed face. 

• The village folk marvelled that a man so strong as 
he should suffer to such a degree, but I see little in 
his prostration to wonder at; for is it not the old 
elms and oaks, and such hard-wooded trees, that lie 
broken, and the hazels and withies that stand unin- 
jured after the sitirm ? 

My father would have gone abroad to America or 
New Zealand- - anywhere for distraction ; but from this 
project my grandmother dissuaded him, showing him 
that he co::Id do nothing with a youngster like me in 
his arms, and that she might at any moment fall sick, 
and be unable to take care of me. So he stayed at 
Kitford, a lone, wretched man, whose sole object was 
to forget. Forgetfulness he found in work, but the 
day being gone, he liad spare hours, all loo long, for 
reflection. He could not read—in his youth educa¬ 
tion for children of his class was pretty generally dis¬ 
approved of—and now that he had no taste for gossip 
and the amusements th.ii had whiled away the hours 
before his bereavement, thete was nothing to turn his 
thoughts from his misfortune. His friends in sym¬ 
pathy drew him into the ale-house, and made him 
drinlc, and fancied they had done kindly by him when 
they muddled his brain with liquor, an'd got him to 
smile inanely at their rude wit. That is how the 
mischief began i it grew rapidly. When he couldn’t 
eat, couldn’t work, couldn’t sleep, couldn’t get the dull 
weight oflf his heart, he sought a remedy at the ale¬ 
house next door. 

It look a little less than a year to make a drunkard 
—a dull, stupid, querulous, quarrelsome, indolent sot 
--of the liveliest, best-tempered, most industrious man 
in KiUord. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

I STAVED with my grandmother at Middenham. At 
fir-st my father used to come every Sunday to see me, 
but as he fell into dissolute habits his visits be¬ 
came irregular and less frequent, until finally they 
ceased altogether ; for iny grandmother was not igno¬ 
rant of his fault, and as she had a sharp tongue, 
which she thought fit to exercise for his reproof, he 
found it more agreeable to sit about his beloved ale¬ 
house titan to make a journey of a score of miles to be 
roundly scolded. 

My grandinoilier gave me little enough in the way 
of education—for, poor body ! she was as unlettered as 
the most ardent pessimist could wish a villager to be 
—but she taught me to say my prayers nigln and 
morning, to rehearse “ The Sluggard,” to take off my 
c.ip and make a Ijob in the presence of gentlefolks, 
and kept me neat and clean. 1 was six years old 
when she died ; my father had come from Kitford in 
a cart—his walking days were over—and he took me 
back with him after the funeral. He shed a good 
many tears that day, fur not only was he touched with 
remorse for his neglect of my grandmother and me, 
but the nev\ grave w'as close beside the grassy moilnd 
which marked the last rcsting-placc of his wife; but 
he consoled himself on the way home : 1 am sure that 
he stopped at everj- inn on the road. He was kind to 
me, but his great size frightened nie, for he was inor¬ 
dinately large, .and no longer in proportion. Though 
faiily grown for my age, 1 seemed like a dwarf sitting 
on the seat beside him, and when, low.ards the end of 
our journey, he fell asleep between the public-houses, 
and lurched from side to side, 1 expected every 
moment he would fall upon me and crusli me, or 
tunilile out of the cart and burst. 

It was late when wc readied Kitford. To my 
father’s somiw, the “ Baldfaced .Stag ” w’as closed, and 
its landlord not to be wakeneil. 1 remember the look 
of the smithy as I saw it for the first time, when my 
father, having unlocked tlie door - he could leave his 
business for a whole day now without much pecuniary 
loss—scratched a lucifer, and groped about for a piece 
of candle. A smithy is fascinating to most children 
when the fire roars and the sparks fly upwards, and 
the hammers fall merrily on the white iron, with a 
‘‘ iluid-clink, thud-clink, thud-clink’’at every blow; but 
it chilled me with terror as 1 stood by the black forge 
to look around at the black walls, the bars of iron 
pointing down at me fiom the ceiling, the anvil turning 
Its sharp spike towards me, the tongs and pincers 
gaping at me, the undefined distance, where hideous 
things miglit lurk, the blackness, made more terrible 
by the unsteady light, and the awful silence as my 
father steadied his hand to bring the wick of the 
candle in contact with the diminishing flame of his 
last match. Wc slept in a wooden shed at ihc back 
of the forge ; my father no longer owned the dwelling- 
house facing the common. He had married a second 
wife, the worst woman in the village, unfortunately, 
and she, having induced him to sell the house and 
live in lodgings, ran away with the sum realised by the 
sale while he was drowning the regrets provoked by 
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comparing his present condition with the past in the 
tap-room of the “ Baldfaccd Stag.” 

I believe my father made many good resolutions 
about the time of my arrival, for I remember, on that 
iirst morning of my return to Kitford, his setting to 
work, after we had shared a pint of milk and a loaf, 
with such energy as 1 never saw afterwards. He began 
•by sweeping up the smithy and setting things in their 
(places; and surely such a clcaring-up had n<»t been 
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business at the other end of the village, and taken all 
the customers that were worth having ; and when my 
father refused to “ lake a glass " with them, they fell 
to jeering him, and offered to wager that he wouldn’t 
say “ No ’’ to their offer at the end of the week. My 
father made no reply, but went on putting his tools in 
order, looking heartily ashamed of himself the while, 
until they were tired of bantering him, and went 
away. Tlien he sat down on the side of the forge, 
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fur many long days, for it was late in the afternaon and looked at me for some moments with full eyes, 

lieforc the dust subsided and the place became orderly. Presently he brushed bis wrist across his eyes, and 

Perhaps he thought that he could retrace his steps— beckoned me silently. 1 went to him. 11c put his 
that he would do good work, and buy back bis bouse, great black hand round me tenderly, and kissed my 
and live soberly, and be commended for his work, and forehead. It was the first sign of .ilfcction he had 
be a happy man again. He was my father, to be shown for me ; lie was perhaps ihinking of my mother 
sure i but it seems to me that nothing could be more at the time. 

pathetic than the endeavour of this unhappy man to 1 cannot forget my astonishment at the quantity of 
reform his life. water ho, drank during those days of reform. He 

Some comrades, on their way to the ale-house, seemed to look upon it as a kind of medicine that was 
called in to see him in the evening, and looking at the to cure him of intemperance. Unhappily, its only 

•shop in gaping wonderment, asked if he had sold it to effect was to make him feel uncomfortable and cold. 

Hedges. Hedges was the smith who had set up his But he persevered w iih this severe regimen, keeping a 
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bucket of water with a tin can under the bench, where 
his friends couldn’t see it, and taking a dose from time 
to time. He had little else to do. 'I'here was not 
enough work to keep him employed a couple of hours 
a day, and it seemed likely that l>eforc long ho would 
have even less th.in that; for his reform was not 
sufficient to win back his good customers, and was 
rather too much for his bad ones. Fnan joking him 
good-naturedly, his acqu.aiiitances got to jeering him 
spitefully; and it was pretty clear that if they had 
a horse to shoe or a bolt to mend, they would not 
employ him. .So after about four days’ abstention, he 
yielded to the proposal of a man who had brought a 
piece of iron to rivet, and tucking up a corner of his 
apron, he went blushing into the house next door; and 
from thaUmommt he spent most of his days there, for 
his return to the old course was not gradu.d, but 
precipitate and complete. 

I was not ill-content wiib my life when 1 got used to 
the blackness of the smith) at night-time. I was free 
to do as 1 pleased: no one scolded me for making 
myself dirty, or inflicted upon me the puni.shmcnt of 
“a good wash 1 was not forced to repeat poetry 
that I could not understand, nor to t.ikc off my hat to 
anybody. I was as black as a tinker from morning 
till night, and, for that matter, from night to morning 
also, and 1 knew neither shame nor regret. 

In a very short space of time 1 had a rather 
large circle of acquaintances. Hoys who h.ad long 
desired to examine the forge closely, but dared 
not cross the threshold for fear of my father, now 
entered the smithy as my friends and guests, felt 
everything, worked the vice, cut a hole in the bellows 
to find out what was inside, and stole .some bits 
of iron. They induced me to light the fire, and half 
a dozen volunteered to blow the fire forme, in this man- 
ner preparing the way for escape tf my father came 
in, and then, always with my solicited permission, they 
hammered out a piece of iron, getting red sparks out 
of it,and played at being blacksmiths to the content of 
their hearts. 

These young friends were naturally the roughest 
boys in the village, and my .seniors by many years. 
Boys of fifteen did not scorn to be friendly with me 
when they were in want of iron for a rabbit-hutch, or 
had a desire to make things at my father’s expense ; 
and under their guidance T made more progress 
towards manhood in a month than 1 might have 
compassed in half .a dozen years had my grandmother 
lived, and kept me at licr apron-strings. 

In return for the little services 1 rendered them, they 
gave me gooseberries and green apples, the first-fruits 
of the season, and exceedingly souj; and further 
they permitted me to join them in robbing an orchard, 
in which exploit I earned the commendation of my 
companions by my swift flight, which drew off the pur¬ 
suit from them—the btirly farmer singling me out .is 
the easiest to catch ; though in that he was mistaken, 
for my light weight allowed me to gel over a marshy 
bottom, in which a heavier lad would have stuck, as 
did the farmer. The praise of these big boys, a na¬ 
tural love of adventure, and the present of a ixdr of 


corduroy trousers—I was made heartily ashamed of 
the pinafores and petticoats in which my good grand¬ 
mother had clothed me—made me eager for fresh de¬ 
predations, and my desires were speedily gratified 
upon my promising solemnly not to divulge the names 
of my companions should 1 be caught. 1 was caught ; 

1 kept my word, took a thmshing, and rose still higher 
in the opinion of my conir.idcs. My vanity, even ai 
tliis early age, was a pronounced characteristic. I 
was proud lo be seen in the comp.my of big boys and 
to be thought manly, i coulil he led into any inischiei 
by a word of pr.iisc. I to< k a <tcliglit in showing my 
physical superiority to youngsters of my own age, and 
became the terror of decent little fellows on their wa\ 
to and from the village school. I didn’t escape punish¬ 
ment. Over and over again 1 was thrashed; bull 
Iciirned to keep down my tears, and bear my punish¬ 
ment with dogged sileiici-, and so even from .i flogging 
1 drew a certain amount of gratiflc.'*tion. 

‘‘You don’t catch Jack Ford howling!” was my 
boast. 1 would invite boys to pinch my arm for the 
mere glory of showing that I could suffer—and 1 did 
suffei acutely—without showing it. The wholesome 
breeze of the common, simple fare, rough exercise, 
ami the vigorous constitution with which I was en¬ 
dowed by birtb—all contributed to make me .strong and 
hardy. At twelve years old 1 was a match for any lad 
of eighteen at every sort of out-door exercise. 1 could 
lift a fable with my teeth, bend a rod of iron on my knee, 
tun to Sevenoaks and back as quickly as a man could 
drive over that ground in a two-whccled cart—the hills 
g.ave me an advantage over llie horse on that road—ride 
the most unmanageable horse wiihoul saddle or bridle, 
and with imtliiiig to guide him l)ut a piece of cord and 
a hazel .stick, and shoe a horse as well as my father- 
ay, better, for his hand was now never steady, .and his 
great arm h.id lost its strength. I derived one more 
advantage from my physical strength, and one only, 
that I can think of. it gave me a hearty contempt for 
cowardice of all kinds, whether of word or deed, so 
that 1 cannot recollect ever having told a lie to get out 
of a scrape, or shifted the blame of a delinquency from- 
my own shoulders by concealing the truth ; nor would 
I ever join in robbing unprotected hen-roosts, or steal¬ 
ing fruit from gardens which sickness, or feebleness, or 
poverty prevented the owner from guarding properly. 
Indeed, about that time I got to look upon orchard' 
and hen-roost robbing as somewhat beneath me, and 
turned my attention lo pillaging Sir Andrew Arm¬ 
strong’s woods. Here 1 had to match myself again-st 
men of cunning .and stringth, -ind 1 must confess that 
.at first Sir Andrew’s keepers got the best of it. The- 
third hare that 1 succeeded in snaring made me ac¬ 
quainted with the interior of Armstrong House and* 
Sir Andrew. A couple of keepers, bearing abundant 
evidence in their faces ofihc desperate struggle they 
had made to get me. carried me—i would not walk— 
into the library and set me before the awful baronet. 
He was a portly, handsome old gentleman, with sil¬ 
very hair, and he seemed very pleased to sec me. 

“Ah, Jenkins! got one of them at last, hey?” he 
asked, rubbing his hands. 
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" Yes, sir,” replied jenkins, drawing the back of his 
hand along the tip of his nose, and looking first at me 
and then at the baronet ruefully; “ and a precious 
tough ’cn he is..” 

“ Ha, ha ! young fellow, you make resistance,” Sir 
Andrew frowned at me. “ Well, we shall sec wlial the 
magistrates say to you. What’s your name ? Silence ? 
What’s your name ? 1 ask.” 

“You won’t get him to speak, sir,” said the keeper, 
after waiting a moment for me to answcr--‘'a stub* 
born, silent, determined young rascal, llul wc know 
him well enough, sir ; lif’s Jack Ford, the son of the 
drunken smith in (he village.” 

“ Ford’s son ? ” said .Sir Andrew, dropping his voice, 
and regarding me with less severity—indeed, witli an 
expression of pitying interest in his face as he 
seated himself slowly. “ Ford’s son? ” he repeated, still 
looking at me earnestly. “1 would rallu-r see any 
other lad than you in this position,” he added kindly. 
“ It’s a bad beginning, my boy. You ran go,” he said 
to the keepers ; ‘‘ I will call you when 1 want you.” 

The keepers reluctantly withdrew. I heard their 
steps on the marble floor of the hall, and their voices 
murmuring. Jrom the corner of my eye I perceived 
one of the large wi; Jows open. There was a tal le 
with writing materials upon it under the sill of the 
window. 

“ 1 should be sorry to see a stout, handsome, well- 
made little fellow like you grow up a worthless m.an,” 
Sir Andrew continued. 1 heard the low murmur of 
the keepers’ voices in the hall at the same lime. 
“ Your father was just such a proinising lad in his 
yoiilh.” 

I waited to hear no more about my father, but with 
a short run, I put my liands on the (able, and with a 
good vault threw my boily clean through the open 
window, and after a fall of eight feet or thereabouts, 
came down on the terrace like a cat, my legs well bent 
and my fingers just touching the ground, and then 
away 1 went over flower-bed and lawn, and never 
looked behind me until I was in the thick of the 
wood. 

I did not go near the village for a week. It was no 
hardship for me, but a real pleasure, to live in the 
woods, and I relished it the more, I believe, because of 
the danger of being taken again by the keepers. 'J'he 
weather was good, and I slept under a ledge of ro<-k at 
Oldbury, with a bundle of hay for a pillow, which I 
took care to hide in a hole during the day, th.it my 
whereabouts might not be discovered by my natural 
enemies, the keepers. I had string, catgut, and a hank 
of horsehair in my porket, and with these I could c.ilch 
as many rabbits in an evening as came out of a warren ; 
and there were labourers’ wives over Sevenoaks way 
who were always willing to give sixpence for a rabbit, 
no matter how it w.as killed or come by. Even now 1 
feel, as I write, the ihnll of keen enjoyment as 1 made 
my way through the brake in the fresh morning, shak¬ 
ing the dew from the Ie.avcs, and keeping a vigilant eye 
and ear for indications of danger. 

At the end of a week I felt I should like to see my 
father, so instead of going to sleep under my ledge, I 
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made my way to the village through the corn-fields 
at the back, entered the smithy by the door, which wa.s 
easy enough to unfasten .at any time, am) going into 
the little shed, awoke my f.ithcr with some difficultv. 

“ What have you been keeping out of the way for 
all this while ? ” he asked, in a grumbling torwhen I 
had lit the candle, and seated myself on the foot of 
the bed. “ It vv.isn’t fair to leave all the work to me, 
and not a penny-piece in my poekei." 

“There’s half-a-crown,” said I, tishmg the money 
out of my pocket. “ I suppose you know wliy JVc been 
staying aw.ay.'” 

“Thank you, my boy,” he said. “ lJut you didn’t 
need to keep away. Sir Andrew didn't mean you any 
harm. 1 w.aiTant he’s told the keepers to leave you 
alone for the future. 1 should think your grannura 

told you that all my misforltmes came through-” 

ilc stopped. When he was not drunk my father was 
easily moved to tears, and the recollection of iny 
mother and of his former luppincss was one that he 
avoided as much as possible. 

My graiuimollier had told me a little concerning 
my mother’s misfortunes. 

“Not that it was his fault,’’continued my father. 
“ Sir Andrew was alw.iys a good man ; and it ain’t the 
fust time he’s been here to see if he can put things 
straight.” 

“ Has he been here during the week?" 1 asked. 

“Yes ; w.anlcd me to let him have you. lJut 1 
wouldn’t hear of that, Jack. As 1 told him, there’s ill 
luck betwixt him and us, and the further we keep 
asunder the better it’ll be for all parties, liut he 
m.adc me promise to send you to school.’’ 

‘‘ 1 won’t g'l.” 

“That’s what I thought when I gave my promise,” 
said iny father, in a tone of satisfaction. “Reading 
and writing is no good to the likes of us. Wc know 
how many nails to put in a horse's shoe without cipher¬ 
ing up a sum about a yard ami a half long. For 
lawyers and doctors, who have to make people believe 
that they’ve oarnt all they ask for, it’s another matter. 
However, Jack, one thing’s pretty clear : you II have to 
Slick to something, and give up snaring and poaching. 
It ain’t exactly stealing, but it’s so plaguy like it that 
I don't know if 1 wouldn’t rather sec you going to 
school.” 

“ I won’t go to school, that’s certain.” 

“Well, don't tell Sir Andrew that, or he won't pay 
me the money in advance, as he’s promised. And 
look here, my boy, if he comes, and we are together, 
just you be a little respectful to me and him, for 1 
undertook—I undertook to correct you. ’ 

Here I burst out laughing, and he joined in, for the 
idea of my father correcting me «as a ludicrous one 
to botli of us. My father was only quanclsome when 
he was m his cups, and at those times I kepi out of 
his wa)'; when he was sober he wis the softest, most 
merciful man in the world, and would, 1 believe, rather 
than strike a child, ha\c lot the child strike him a 
dozen times. 

The next day, there being one or two jo'os to do in 
the smithy, 1 did them while my father went next door 
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to Spend the half-crown I had given him, But Sir 
Andrew, whom I expected to see at every instant, did 
not appear. There were visitors at tlic house, and 
probably be had forgotten me. Possibly he would not 
have thought of me again if it had not been for an 
accident that occurred the following week, and which 
happened in this wise. 

The Kit—a stream from which the village takes its 
name—runs through Armstrong Park. Just before it 


growing buckle, I perceived on the further side of the 
pontl young Mr. Harry Armstrong, a lad about nine 
years of .ngc (Sir Andrew married again two years aAer 
the death of his first wife), with his tutor, Mr. Spalding, 
and a little girl whom I did not know at that time. 
The tutor and the little girl were in advance. They 
crossed the bridge, and came slowly across the green 
space in my direction—the tutor, like a great girl, ar¬ 
ranging a posy of wild flowers as he walked. 1 was just 
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runs under the Sevenoaks road it forms a tolerably 
wide pond. At the snmhem end it narrows, and 
passes with a fairly swift current under a bridge of 
rustic woodwork, and then with increasing rapidity 
flows under the road to Higdon’s Mill, which is only a 
hundred yards further on the other side. From the 
side of the pond there is a long sweep of turf, and then 
the ground rises rapidly to the sandy warren under the 
firs. There 1 was on this particular afternoon, having 
nothing better to do, and preferring, of course, to be 
inside the park palings rather than outside, when 1 
heard voices, and looking down from the crest of the 
hill, where I was lying sheltered from sight in the 


wondering whether I had better make myself scarce, 
or sit there in defiance of them if they got to the top 
of the hill, when I caught sight of young Mr. Harry 
crossing the bridge on the outside of the woodwork. 
I had done the feat myself when 1 was six years 
old, and I w.as curious to see if this gentleman’s son 
of nine would have the pluck to pass the middle, 
where the passage was made difficult by a ja^ed 
projection. He hiid the pluck, but the woodwork 
caught his jacket, and as he was freeing it with his 
right hand the wood under his left gave way, and into 
the water he went with a splash. Up 1 started, like 
a hare at the sound of a breaking twig, jumped a 
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ditch, vaulted over the park palings, and dashed down 
the road, knowing that if this boy didn’t get to the 
bank he'd be carried under the road-bridge by the 
current towards the mill. I got to the water just as he 
came bobbing along under the bridge, gasping and 
knocking the water about with his arms—he had not 
the slightest notion of swimming properly. On the 
other side of the bridge the little girl was crying 
piteously, and stretching out her arms, while the tutor 
stood there like a great looby, holding her—otherwise 
she would have shamed him by throwing herself in the 
water, witli the wild hope of saving the boy. I could 
swim and dive like a water-rat, so waiting until Mr. 
Harry got just below me, I plunged in, got hold of his 
collar, and striking out with all ray strength, rc.iched 
the bank half a dozen yards lower down, l.iid hold of 
a willow, and lugged the young gentleman out of the 
water. I had just got him upon the meadow • which 
was not an easy job, for the little fellow had no 
strength left, and was pretty nearly dead willt fright 
and the shock—when the little girl and the hanky 
tutor, that ridiculous bunch of flowers in his liami 
still, came up. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you !'’ cried the 
little girl earnestly. 

I had not the good manners to make any reply, Intt 
just to show off, 1 turned about, plunged into the 
stream, swam to the other side, and walked oiT across 
the meadow with my hands in ray wet pockets, never 
looking behind me. 

CllAlTKK THE TIIIKIX 

1 WAS alone at the forge the next morning, pulling the 
bellows, the “phawh” of the lire souiidmg in ray ears, 
when 1 felt my arm touched, and turning about, found 
myself face to face with .Mr. Marry^ Armstrong, lie 
was a tall, thin, aristocratic little gemleman, with a fair 
face and beautiful dark eyes. He licki up his liead 
well, and looked one full in the eyes when he spoke. 

“Thank you for saving my life,” lie said, hold¬ 
ing out his hand. 1 wiped ray dirty fingers on ray 
trousers, and shook his delicate little hand, with .i feel¬ 
ing of humility which was altogether new tome. I 
felt that with all my strength and capability 1 was this 
little fellow’s inferior. I stood there grinning sheep¬ 
ishly, and could say never a word, though I would 
have given the best thing I had to express my feelings 
as gracefully as he did. He had come alone to thank 
me, ajjd that increased my adrainition of him. 

Sir Andrew came in the afiernixin, and repeated the 
offer he had made to my father, pointing out tlie 
advantages of education, and the excellent career that 
was open to me if I gave up my present way of living, 
and accepted the service which he would lind jileasure 
in rendering me. But 1 had made up my mind in the 
morning that I could never be like Mr. Harry; the 
idea of sitting in a close school-room, or being dictated 
to by such a contemptible individual as Mr. .Spalding, 
was detestable to me, and 1 felt that it would be much 
better to be looked up to by all the folks in the 
village than to take, at best, a secondary place among 
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people of education. So I doggedly refused to accept 
Sir Andrew’s offer, though my father, with the prospect 
of getting into his hands the money intended for my 
education, did all he could in the way of argument 
before Sir yVmlrew’s face, and by means of gesture be- 
liind his back, to induce me to a seeming compliance. 

“Well,” said Sir Andrew at length, “if you will not 
accept my help there is an end of tlie matter. How¬ 
ever, though you will not let me be your friend, my 
boy, you shall not find me your enemy. From to-day 
you arc free to go where you like upon my cst.ite, and 
to take as much game as you can from it. The 
keepers will not interfere with your pleasure.” 

Sir Andrew could not have taken better means to 
preserve his game. It was not for the sake of a few 
rabbits I had uken to poaching, but for the excite¬ 
ment afforded by the n.sk I ran. From that day for¬ 
ward I never laul another snare on the Armstrong 
estate. 'J'he baronet troubled himself no further with 
my c.ireer, for his wife djing a few months later, from 
injiinc-s received in a railway accident, he shut up the 
house and went abroad—to (ieraiany, I believe, in 
Older to be near his son Harry, who was being 
ecliic.ilecl there. 

My ciiaiacter underwent no change — certainly 
there was no alteration for the better— in the following 
years. I worked or idled, as r.iprice guided me. 1 
was dc.xtcrous at the vice and anvil, and showed a fair 
amoimt of ingenuity in making a model fora young 
gentleman who had u turn for mechanics, in repairing 
clocks, and in contriving locks after my own notions. 
An engineer at Maidstone, seeing my work, offered to 
give me liberal wages if I would employ myself in his 
workshop. 

1 laughed at the idea. “ Why should I work from 
seven m the morning until seven in the evening six 
days in seven?” I asked. “Why should I give up my 
independence ? The greatest happiness I know is to 
go into the woods, and smy there wliile the woalhei is 
good, and solitude pleases me. Could I serve you 
iionestly and be happy at the same time ? 1 don’t want 
to be rich. 1 can earn enough money by amusing 
myself for a few hours at the forge now and then to 
buy myself food, and provide my father also with as 
much cash as is good for him. I want no more. AH 
the money in the world wouldn’t make me happier 
than f am.” He suggested that though I couldsatisfy 
my wants at present, it might be otherwise in a few 
years, when 1 began to think of marriage. At that I 
laughed again. “ Tm too wide-awake to be caught in 
that trap,” said I. “ What advantage does a man get 
for saddling himself with a wife? Look at iny father. 
The loss of the first broke his heart, and the loss of 
the second was the best thing that could happen to 
him, though she did rob him of all he had. Oh, no! 

1 love my freedom too well to be tempted into marriage 
by the best woman that lives.” 

“Time will show,” he lespondcd. 

My strength increased with my growth, and my 
vanity did not diminish. 1 was v.iin of my propor¬ 
tions— I had at eighteen attained my full growth—of 
my strengtii and vigour, of a certain capability 1 had of 
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doing anjihing I set my Jiands and whs to do, and of 
my superiority to other young men of my own class. 
Perhaps 1 was the only person in the world—my father 
excepted—who believed in this superiority ; how little 
others were of my way of thinking, may be concluded 
from the fact that the cricket club refused to accept 
roe as a member, though myplaywiili bat and ball 
was of acknowledged excellence. The f.vcl is, I «as 
looked upon as a lawless, idle vagabond : and if wrong 
was done, I was the tiisi accused, and though guilt 
could not be proved, the imputation rested. For this 
I myself was partly to iilanic, for my stubborn pride 
made me indilfcrcnt to jniblir opinion. 1 made no 
attempt to rebut the diarges brought against me, and 
left my accusers to draw ubal com iiisioiis they pleased, 
even when it lay in my power to prove my innocenro. I 
had literally no friends, cvcepl m\ f.ilher and my dog 
Ropey ; the decent young fellows would have nothing 
to do with inc, and I would have nothing to do with 
the rest; for though 1 had few gooil (|ti.iliti 05 of my 
own to boast of, I entertained a w holesome repugnance 
to the faults of others. 1 haled cruelty, as all sti'ong 
men naturally must; I luted drinking for the sake of 
getting drunk; 1 hated lying and thieving—albeit 1 
made no distinction belwi'en .a partridge or a sparrow, 
and would as rcaddy knock over .a hare in a covert as 
a rabbit on the road. I never would look upon killing 
wild rrc.atures for my own eating as an act of dis¬ 
honesty. After my bo\ liood 1 ceased to poach for the 
love of doing wrong, though I retained the reputation 
of being an habitual poacher, and made but few de¬ 
predations upon the surrounding prcseivcs, and none 
at all, as I have said, upon Sir Andrew’s. 

I had a strong alTection for my father ; his weakness 
endeared him to me; I count it an instinct of our 
nature which we inherit from our mothers to feel 
tenderly towards them who rely upon us for support. 
By persuasion, and still more by limiting the supply 
of money, I contrived to keep him tolerably sober ; 
but just as 1, in popular opinion, was a poacher and 
nothing better, he was looked upon as a confirmed 
drunkard. In a small and ignorant (.omimmity a man 
who has committed one fault is considered always in 
fault. I sometimes induced my father to go into the 
woods with me ; but he htid not my love for nature, and 
complained of the melancholy which certainly exists 
in the silence and shade of great trees. Who knows 
what memories of happier days were not mingled with 
his contemplation of tlowcr and stream, woodland and 
meadow ? He very seldom referred to the past, except 
when, after too much ale, he was in a state of maudlin 
sentiment. But one <l.iy, when I had drawn him out 


to Wrotham with me, and we were resting on a bank 
looking over the Weald, he said— 

“ 1 hope, Jack, you’ll have better fortune than I’ve 
liad.” 

“ 1 couldn’t well have worse, father,” said I. 

“No; that’s true,” he replied, with a melancholy 
shako of his head. “ Many and many’s the time I’ve 
trudged over this hill without wanting to sit down, with 
a heart as light as yours. It sceins a good long while 
ago now. Jack.” He touched his eyes with the back 
of his hand. “With misfortunes ami my own follies 
togcilicr, I haven’t turned out so tvcll as I promised 
- all the worse for you ! I think o’ that sometimes, 
you know.” 

“ I’d try and think of something else, if I were you.’’ 

“ 1 don’t think of it often enough. You’re a fine 
fellow. Jack, handsomer 'an ever 1 was, and if you feel 
like going away, you know, Jack, you mustn't take inc 
into account. You’ve stood by me long enough—too 
long for your own good--so just you go one fine morn¬ 
ing without saying a word to me—I’d like that best 
—couldn't stand -saying goixl-byc, you know, Jack.” 
Here my father turned liis head away, and liis poor 
trembling fingeis twitched as they lay on the thymy 
bank. 1 could find no word to say at the moment, and 
be continued, still looking away : “ I shall manage to- 
get along pretty well for the years th.il are yet to run. 
Can't go so very much out with the money I’m likely 
to e.trn with this arm.” He held up his enfeebled arm 
as he spoke. 

“ Don’t talk in ilut way, f.iiher,” said I, hardly less 
moved than he by this unusual display of iinseltish- 
ness. “ I'm not going to leave jou ; 1 am well enough 
as I am. 1 wouldn’t change jilaces with the best man 
in Kitford.’’ 

“ No, nor in all Kent neither, or you'd make a bad 
b.irgain,” said he proudly. “ But tlial'.s it, you know,” 
he pursued: '* a fine fellow like you will w.ant to be 
marrying, and 1 don’t know wlio’d lake you with me 
hanging on.” 

I laughed heartily. “ Why, you old stupid ! ” said 
I, giving his arm a shake, for he was once more 
shedding tears, “don’t you know that every girl in 
the village has l>een setting her cap at me for a year 
past ?”—this was the truth- “ 1 could have any one of 
’em if I chose to m.ike myself a fool. Make your 
mind c.isy : 1 shall never want to marry.” 

Within a month I was over head and cars in love, 
and with whom, think yon, reader ? With Miss West- 
lake, the adopted daughter of Sir Andrew AriRsirong. 



WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DKESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 



jlilERE is certainly a good 
deal that is now in iiiil- 
linory. The shapes of the 
himnots arc quite alteroiL 
Unirimmcd and seen in 
the hand they look like 
caps, for they arc made of 
sprigged muslin and not, 
l)l;ick and white, often 
transparent enough to 
, sh<)w the foundation, 
which is gold wire. Square- 
crowned straw bonnets 
have been brought out, the 
crowns having four equal 
sides. 

Embroidered crepe de 
Chine is a favourite mate¬ 
rial in millinery, and ecru 
canvas embroidered in 
gold, with riquds and dther 
curious devices. Many 
kinds of gold and ecru 
gauzes arc fashionable trimmed with bronze-green 
bearded wheat, mushrooms, or ilowers of a mushroom 
colour, thistle-down, dandelions, blow-aways, clover, 
and other blooms not U'^ed much before. Ihight- 
coloiircd dowers, except of the fashionable cocjuelicot 
or poppy red, have .succumlx'd to thistle-down and 
mushroom shades, and the reedy browns you sc-c on 
the batiks of a river in autumn. 

Feathers are placed very promineiuly above tlic fore¬ 
head. llie newest are shaded, and ostrich plumes 
are tipped with marabout. The osprey or fish-hawk 
is .also used with all sorts of plumes, which, as a 
rule, are arranged in threes. 

Pendant tassels of beads hang from many of the 
beaded crowns, and olive-shaped ilrops of jet. Hut- 
terflics, gadflies, and dragonflies hover over the 
flowers in natural and unnattiral tones. 

Beads and silver and gold trimmings are introduced 
into avast number of bonnets. The beaded laces ha\e 
padded flowers, and flowers formed of large hollow 
beads, and arc very conspicuous and deckled in their 
character. Brown and gold, and beige and gold, arc 
favourite mixtures. 

Strings are worn, made of either ribbon, lace, or 
net lappets. There are many novelties in ribbons: 
linen ^cru ribbon, for example, with silk edge and 
coloured silk spots, chind and shot ribbons in evciy 
variety, some with silk and velvet stripes, or large 
patterns of velvet thrown upon them. 

Terry plays a very important part in ribbons. Plain 
terry ribiioqs are used, and terry mixed with velvet 
and satin. Some of it has two reps of the weaving 
cut and two uncut, which makes a pretty variety. 
Ottoman ribbons with bright-coloured plaids, velvet 
ribbon lined with satin, and shot silk and satin nbbons 


are all fashion.ible. Then there is a three.incli.uidc 
silk coarsely-iflaitcd ribbon, with gold thread inter¬ 
mixed in many colours, and a great variety of J.inch 
ribbons, with satin edges, which arc much used in a 
collection of wavy loops as a trimming on all kinds 
of laces and millinery. A new check ribbon of vcr\ 
small design has a velvet holder; biocaded velvet 
ribbons arc likewise used. 

Hals arc cither small and cap-like or verj large ami 
decuifd, with stiff, hard, high ciouns and broad biiins, 
displaying innumciable feathers, ('aps art only worn 
by those who tannot do wnhoiil them. They an small 
and Irimmt'd with narrow ribbon for day wear, and 
with flowers or marabout tips for evening. 

Many pretty evening dresses for girls are made in 
plain and figured nun’s clolh, iiiuunted in accordion 
plaits. Spotted and plain mu.slins, with many yaids o( 
lace, arc tilso worn ; sometimes entire skirts of lace 
with satin bodices. Swiss bodices arc coming in, 
and velvet bodices of this form look well with barege 
skirts, which are about the most useful wear, or witli 
the printed mousselines de-lainc, mostly in floral pat¬ 
terns, 

Quite new arc the ecru muslin and net embroideries 
covering the Ironts of dtcsscs. These have often three 
flat flounces which, with the upper portion, are a mass 
of embroidery; many of the leaves and calyxes stand¬ 
ing out in bold relief and distinctly raised. Sometimes 
the front is covered w ith marquise lace, having large 
appliques of velvet for the design, which is specially 
beautiful in cream, as well as black, and the Persian 
laces of cashmcrieiine mixtures are of great beauty. 

Mantles made of the new terry brocades and velvet 
gauzes are of exceptional elegance, f'rcncb lace, both 
nanow' and in the piece, has superseded Spanish. 

Mantelettes arc the order of the day, with scarf- 
like draperies of lace, and sometimes Albani-in blouses 
of lace, and long lace sleeves, all glittering with jet 
drops, jetted passementerie, and headed gauzes. .Shot 
silk is the prevailing lining, and some have a waist¬ 
coat borderetl with chenille. These arc all an ex¬ 
pensive class of mantle, but there are many dressy 
kinds with sling sleeves, long, .and just coming below 
the waist. They generally fit into the bark, and feather 
trimming .and iibbon bows arc employed for liimnnng 
them. Some close-fitting stockingnetle jackets arc 
very pretty, with braidings of fleur-de-lis all out, and 
feather borderings. 

At hast we have a pretty waterproof made in self- 
coloured tweed—light, soft, and thoroughly water¬ 
proof—in one or two shapes, after the ciicular and 
Dolman order. 

Capes arc well worn ag.iin, and red plush cloaks for 
evening. A pretty, useful mnntelctte for every-day wear, 
especially in the country, is made of cashmere, either 
black, grey, or red, or matching the dress. It forms 
a ca|>e at the back just Ix'low the waist, and has long 
ends in fiont, being trimmed all round with a plaited 
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flounce of the material, hemmed at both edges, and 
having a slight heading. 

I feel sure you will like to have described to you 
some of the many hundreds of delightful additions to 
a dress which come from Paris, such as ties, fichus, 
waistcoats, and the like. I have in my lumd now a 
necktie, 1 must c.ill it so for want of a better name, 
but It is a nicie airy trifle of Sicilienne and Maur- 
esqne lace, forming a sort of jabot. Another is 
made of coral gauze and lace, while a wider make 
of this same Mauresque iacc forms a long Stciiikirk 
lie. An entire waistcoat is composed of g.nize em¬ 
broidered with rosebuds in chenille ; another of a 
gauze primed with forget-me-nots. 

Maiirescpic lace is pevh.ips more fashion.vble jiist 
now for these purposes and diess-tiimmings than any 
other. It is a sort of nccdlc-nm lace or embroidery 
on net, in patterns taken from those designed for 
muslin. Like most of the fashionable laces, it is 
tinted beigc-colour. Large shields of shot silk or 
brocaded velvet arc bordered with lace ruchings and 
tufts of narrow ribbon, and attached to plaitings 
to go round the neck. Soft silks arc plaited and 
folded into waistcoats, which fall below the waist. 
Crusade lace, with the square groimu and darned 
patlern of guipure d’.irt, is made into tics. Linen 
collars have ties and turn-down frillings of lace, 
and many collarettes are made of a daik twinc- 
coloured lacc, with the design in white; .1 durable 
make, keeping clean a long time. Velvet bands and 
collars look well wiili soft crape and lissc. Double 
fichus of the same delicate fabrics cover the shoul. 
ders ; and silk waistcoats arc supplemented by lace. 

Valenciennes lace flounces are much worn, and 
piccc-nct of the same design is sold with them, 
making excellent evening tliesses. Alen^on is well 
imitated, the design in white thread thrown on a 
tinted silk ground. Black Chantilly lace and blonde 
are superseding Spanish ; and a beautiful w'hitc lace, 
needle-run, has been brought out m Brussels. Point 
de S<?gonie has a 5.itin flower on a guipure ground, 
and is wonderfully rich-looking in black, on dresses 
and mantles ; and I’oinl d'OrMans, with a wire 
ground and shaded le.ives, the shading produced by 
the pattern being thick and thin. 

There has never been such a large assortment ot 
headings and embroideries for the fronts of dresses 
as at present. Some of the twinc-coloured nets have 
sets of three floimccs, all a mass of embroidery, flat 
and in relief. A make of heavy-patterned lace h.ts 
appliquds of velvet, while the appli(|uvs in jet are a 
solid mass of beads, with pendant tassels of beads all 
over. These ran Iw had ns deep ps .1 skirt, not 
only in black, but in (leacock, red, beige, and other 
•coloured beads; and they form the fronts of many 
of the most costly dresses. 

I am inclined to think, to many women, dress¬ 
making is one of the chief plagues of life. Perhaps 
it is on this account that the woven el.tstic silk and 
cashmere bodices have found such favour. They 
can be slipped on in a minute, fit the generality of 
•figures, and are pretty. They arc made wiili several 


kinds of basques, and braided in gold on the cuffs 
and collar, and sometimes in straight lines, like a 
vest. A novelty is of cream-coloured cashmere 
bodices, with a braided pattern interwoven in colours, 
so that they want no further trimming. Some of 
these arc heavily braided and bordered with feather 
trimming, forming an out-door jacket which adheres 
to the figure. 

There are very few novelties in gloves; but one 
will, I think, be warmly welcomed—viz., scented 
Suedes. The scent lasts as long as the gloves, 
and it can only be applied to the b^st skins. 
Dressed kid is a good deal worn, but not so much 
as Silkies, especially tan-colour, matching the uni¬ 
versal beige. Long gloves arc in fashion up to sixteen 
buttons, or sixteen-button length, for one’s patience 
will hardly hold out if ihirty-lwo buttons have to be 
fastened cacli time a pair of gloves are put on. Some¬ 
times tliey arc trimmed with a double row of chenille 
and l.ice. (ircy is a favourite tone, and many shades 
can be had to match dresses. Long bultonless silk 
gloves are worn. 

Gauntlets arc fashionable even in London, and they 
iiave bi ought in lace gauntlets and mitlens embroi¬ 
dered in gold and silver. 

To be fashionable, stockings must be striped from 
toe to top ; and they arc sold m all colours, to match 
dresses, wliile the more cosily ones arc embroidered. 
For summer wear tlicre is a (.hoiee of silk, spun silk, 
cotton, and iliread. This year manufacturers have 
brought out Lisle thread with coloured silk stripes, 
and open-work Lisle thread, as well as ribbed. 

A new under-vcsl in spun silk, really woven, looks 
as if it were knilleil, and is ribbed and elastic. It is 
most comfortable wear. These vests can be had in 
this make with high or low neck, and in pink, blue, 
grey, and cream tones. They arc certainly prcUy and 
useful. 

It is said nowadays there .arc no children, and very 
certainly their fashions and their fabrics are difficult 
to ciislingiiish from those of their ciders. The woollen 
brocaded stuffs and the spotted stuff's make the most 
useful frocks. 

The fi.iiindation shape of all frocks would seem to 
he (he I’rmccss, with varieties, such as scarf tunics 
crossing in front over box-plaits. Velvet appears 
mostly 111 valid) kes, and a dark blue velvet shows 
off well against a dark blue stuff, covered with a 
brocade in Oriental colouring. Occasionally the 
bodices open on one side, and plastrons of silk or 
velvet arc introduced. Newer, however, are the 
large rapes of ecru embroidery. 

Tlic full blouse bibs of soft silk arc still in vogue, 
anti :oat bodices, the little skirts puffed beneath and 
fastened with metal clasps in front. Tucks are run 
in the flounces and lower skirts, and on the tunic, and 
there is no other trimming. There is nothing newer 
llian jackets and short mantles for oui-door wear for 
children. Marabout and braidings arc the fashion¬ 
able trimmings. 

Highhat.s with ostrich plumes, variations in the Beef¬ 
eater, and large poke bonnets are worn by little girls. 
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The best introduction for Enjilish wear I have 
heard of, of late, is the iiscfiil blue linen overall 
French children wear, It covei-s the entire <lrcbs, and 
has long sleeves, does not easily soil, and is not ugly. 
These pinafores have been imported into England by 
hundreds, and arc eagerly bought by English inollicn,. 

The fichu that fonns the initial to our Chit-chat is 
admirably adapted to smartening up a summer dress, 
as it can be substituted for the popular bag plastron 
and, il desired, it can be gracefully curved to the left 
hip. It is made of cream cri^pc, and imitation Alentjoii 
lace, the ground of which is a deep-tinted net, while 
the design is worked with two lighter shades of thiead 
—the result being a perfect imitation of genuine hand 
made lace tinte<l by time. Any flower taste dictates 
can be used for fastening it at the throat. 


Our group of summer wanderers illustrates three 
tiistinct seasonable costumes. The first figure is 
attired for w.ilking, and her costume is miisliroom 
veiling and velvet, but shot silk or summer cashmere 
roiild be substituted ; the waistcoat, cu(Ts, and high 
colUr are red velvet, and so are the flovvers in the 
beige stniw bonnet. The ceiilrc ligure wears a pretty 
costume of pale lemon or straw Surah, trimmed with 
muslin cmbroi<ler\- of liic same colour. 'I he corslet, 
throat-band, and dainty head-dress arc of deep green 
velvet ; tinted net, embroidcrcil in tinsel and spangled, 
trims the last. The parasol, with iu f.ishionable slick 
and handle, matches the costume. 'I he third figure 
illustrates one of those useful goivns that can Ire made 
up in any popular matctial. Ihe skirt may be either 
tucked, or trimmed with velvet bands 
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[The Rules of Debate wilt ie fmtJ in our Apn! i»ue. The EJHors duty will be to eut as "Mr. Sfitaker;" tVA- 
sequently, while freserviup; due order in the diMiMon, he null not k held to endorse any opinions ttul may k expressed 
e}» either side, each debater being responsible for hn oson j'/twj.J 

♦ placed oe/pre a speakers name denotes dislinction m a former debate. 


OUGHT THE STATE TO PKOVIUK HEALTHY HOMES FOR TflE POOR? 

(I’ebdte lontiiiued.] 


J. Eaton Fkakn Mr. Siwakor—Tin- <]iii'siii*n. Sir, biou>;ht 
before the aticiuion of tins lioninii.iMc ilousi- i.s om- ot the 
highest natioiiiil miporl.tnii-, .ind 1 imiuioi lidj' llniikinj; ili.u 
it has Ikcii notliing hut gross neglignicr on the I'.iri ol uur 
Stale to have aliowi-d such a disgt.Hifiil st.ue ot ihmgs to liave 
exhterl •so long. WV boaM of our t-nili,.itioii, ol <«ii eilueiilion, 
of our Christianity, and yet al the .same iiiiic we li.ive n ganhii 
with utter inilifiorence a.s a nation, until quite rwnil). our 
fellow-creatures living in dirty, uiaiealtliy lioid.s, that «c should 
rightly deem unfit for I'leii out /ngs. The Suiie coiisnUns it 
her duty to look after the wlucalioii of (lie chihlrcn iK'hmgmg 
to tlie poorer classes, to U-w a jxxir laic on behalf of the 
destitute in every pansli, to pn'vide a ‘•house" in every fill- 
sued town for the aged ami inlirin , and, suivh, il ihese things 
form part of lier iluty. slie ought to jiroviile, or at least assist m 
providing, respecliilile, lietdthy houses, for the aceoii.iiiodaiion 
of those people uttli large families whose eaiiiiiigs aie but 
sntall, but yet who sttivc then very utmost to gain a hvelilitxxl- 
Money grasping landloids, if the corevsixindciiee in our tlaily 
papers Ls to be credited, have eliaiged exorbitant rents for 
.wretched dens, and it is quite high tune lor the State to awake 
out of its lethargy and deal witli ilie question in i-arnest. Tiie 
homnirablc Opponent in this deUite has a.s.seried tliat .sueli a 
scheme as tlie honourable OiA-ner wisely suggesli-U "would 
iiidutte iliousands of families in all our large towns to linger on 
in poverty, without any pro.spect of work, niereU liecausc tliey 
were allowed to live pracue.tlly n-nt-free at the expmse of 
Olliers.” 1 fail to see it. I contend, .Sir, that the State would 
render liclp to the deserving alone, and tliose llms assisted would 
lie coni|>clled to be under tlie coiisUuit bU|i<“ivi.si(iii ol ‘'house. 
oATicers.’' Neither would they live iii the houses "practically 
rent-free," They would be expt-cicd to pay a low rental for a 
decent, healthy, and what, with a little p.-iiiis, migiit lx- made 
into a comforlaiile home. 11 they abu.scd tlieir privilege-, they 
would be ejected -but not to return to their former liaiiiiis, 
whicli are undoubtedly tlie nursw\-lx-ds of came and lawless¬ 
ness. It is true tkit the State, or the rcs|K'Ctive jxiribhes, would 
1)6 losers in a jiecuniary sense, but they would have for their 
money the satisfaction of knowing th.ii tliey had not allowi-d 
their dcserring poor to pensh like Ijrutcs. And this to most 
would 1x1 com[X‘nsalii>ii siilficieiu. 

W. King Mr Sivakcr The princijilc of Suite inter¬ 
ference in llw matter of dwellings for the ix.oi nmU no apology, 
being based on the lirsi law of ualiiiL- Mll-prcs^rraitoii. While 
freely rect^nisiiig. hownei, that the ix.i.i are a eomponeiit part 
of the nation, and as such are entitled to tlnar .shale of " pre¬ 
servation," 1 fail to sec as a whole t)i-- Stole would be the 
better for the adoption of the sdicim- pr.imulgaW by the lion. 
Oi*ner. 'I'lie object at which lie aims w ill meet —Is now, indetil, 
meeting—its fruition, not front a wliulcsaU- StoW-laiidiordtsm. 
hut from the enforcement of picseni stipiil.iiioiis by local 
authorities. If these authoiitics sliuk ihcit rcsixnisibiliiics, 

1 would say to the poor—the struggling muIiiiiKles we liave 
liecn told of—You have the making of your local .lutiionties; 
make them of men who will carry out your wisites." 

Another mode of relieving the pre-wurc on space from which 
we suffer is daily gaining growid, but has not, perhaps, rreeived 
the atieotioo it deserves. 1 moan the esublishment of brunches 


in tlie country I'y gre.it "lumse-s" m the congested centres of 
[lopiilaiioii. Where c.irrini oui, this plan has gi-iicrully jiroved 
a sueee.ss—liium-ially to eni|ilojers, pfiysieally to workmen. 
Wages .ire, [XTii.ips, noiiiimdlj lower, but liiean.s of living — 
espcei.illy liuuse-iuum are crrt.iinly correspondingly as low. 

We Live then, 1 think, good gtouiid for hoping tliut the forces 
now al work will jnove sullieiellt to co|)e with the eiil, wuliout 
exlinguisliing piivaie enlerpiise by adopting the dangerous ex¬ 
pedient of .Stole lamlloidism ; remenilxTing that gradual growth 
has always Ixa'ii lx*itei lor the St,it, as a whole than levoluiioii, 
and " Koine was not built m a ikiy." 

11. Ni( HIII.SIJN : -Mr. Op)>oncnt relics on improved educa¬ 
tion, incnu-sed iiulu-ti), thiifl, and sobncly, as lit agencies 
to remedy existing . vils; but 1 would a-sk, wliai is to prompt, 
nay, what is to erc.ue, sueli agencies '/ I hold, Sir, that educa¬ 
tion must fail m iis gie.ii emi and aiiii, tlie formation of elia- 
racler, if lioine associ.itions do not supplement school studies m 
the good woik; and if lioiue associaiiuns aiO degrading, luid 
rihli, dirt, and .sijualoi siijnuinc in the Lou.sehuld, the greatest 
cliorto of School Hoards e.miiol be thoroughly suca’Ssful, anti 
children under such home iiiHuences mnsi lie demoralised. 'I1ie 
c.tse of the Fcabody Trustees shows that it is not private enter¬ 
prise or chantal'lc cllori that IS needed, liul prompt iiclion by 
the Slate, which is a duty towards the nation. 

T. P. GAKtiUTiThe ide.i of die homes m the country is a 
grand one. and one tlwt i should like to see canied out. No 
need, Sir, fur nw to jxunt tlie difference Ix'tween a town and 
country life. No need to diaw atleiition to tlie chubb)- faces 
and iosy cheeks of iIr' coun’ry cliiiilteii, oi to harrow the feelings 
by depicting Ihe pale slituiikcn fixiiuii-s of those rcaied in the 
towns. Alas! the diffeiena- is loo well known. There are 
few parents but arc ycurning to remove their children from 
the demoralising influences of sijualid cmirls and wretched 
hovels, where dobauciiery iii all its hideous forms lakes early 
hold of their young lie.arts—lie.iiis stiong and lusty, and heads 
and arms that would under other eircumsiances lie a credit and 
a [x)wer to tlie country Surely, these alone are worth trying to 
s.ive, and would Ir a grand set-off against any little increase in 
our rales. Il is a lilxil to say Ifiai the working classes cling to 
the town, Give tlieiii a ehanee to get away, f'or instance, 
provide them wiili cutl.igcs, the rent of which, and the railway 
Inivellmg, shall not evu'ci] tlie cost of rooms in an overcrowded 
court, and 1 am eeit.nn tliat tliotosands will avail Uieinselvcs 
of the privilege. I am, however, of opinion—and I am not 
sjieaking without .some iiuilionly- that llic cost would be very 
much less, and tliat a small garden nught also be included. 

F. Dolman There is one remark made by the Opponent 
in this ddxilc wliieli may well Lx: said to contain the whole gist 
of tlic inalter umler discussion. He declared that the agencies 
enqiloyerl should be priv.ite cnterpiise, assisterl by cliaritable 
eflorts anvl improved cilueation; and 1 am .sure none can 
take exception to the st.ttemcnl. Hut would education itself > 
ever have reached the pre.si-ni slate of efficiency liad not 
private agencies lieeii very coiisider.iWy augmented by the 
action of lh« Stale? And should we. as a nation, be feeling 
now the immeasurable benefits accruing fiom pojmlar edu¬ 
cation had nut that action been taken? I do not Uiink Uiere 
are many who will impugn the negation of this query. 
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John C. Brown:- The Govtrnmem has aJrcady (jone as far 
in thu mailer as cunaideratiuns of prudence will ]x:niiu. What 
is now re<imred is a more rigid enforcement of ilie jiresent law; 
grc.itur facilities for cniigniiion; increase of education; and 
more exie.isive operatioii'i on the pirt of the (.lin.sii.in churches 
and of the Christian and benevolent societies. The first can le 
done, as ilu* leader on the negntive side lias pointed out, with 
far less expense than most peojile think, and provides jiowers for 
pulling down and re-huildiiiR, and for the aiiateiiient or the re¬ 
moval of all nuisana-s. The .second would olHain belter wages, 
ami, cons«iiicntly. Iietter means cf improving their whole con- 
tioii, both for those who emigrate and for lliose who a-iiiam. 
JCriucalion would give tin- piojJe laiger and more correct views 
of theii social and economic duties; and llie last requirement 
would increase their coiileiilmem, inipiovc ilieii inor.xl tune, and 
thus guarantee a propei expenditure of :dl ihuir resouices. 

* < llAkLuTTK A. I’HiTt llAUliOur hoiioui.ihle Opimnent, 
ill liLs very able and k-anied speech, say.s: "It i«, I trust, 
allogetluT uanecessnr)' for me to slate that I sympathise quin: 
as lully as the 0 |x-ner of this di'liale witli die woes of those 
who are forced to herd togetliei m our kio;<- eilies, lik“ pigs 
in a Sly,” and lie goes on to say Unit hi.s hi-ait has ofieii 
liktl wliLn he h.is witnessc'd tlieir pmeily and then sonows. 
And yet, on the same p.ige, he tells us that "tin- lYn-seiit 
evil will find its own remedy,” and th.it "the Si.ite li.is 
gone as far as is safe in the mntk-r " I eaii hard!) coiieeivc 
It pos.sihie (liat the same honour.dik-gciillem.in omid haiepnt 
(orth these- coiilradieiory slaleiiieius ; foi, whether we admin; 
his first seiitimenl'-, exeusliig die l.illei, or Ix-lieve die latter, 
suhlinu-ly pitying the former, llie l.icl ivmams ilu- same liis 
aigumenls a/v contradictory, and therefore—worthless. " As lar 
its is .sale,” iiideetl! Wh.lt a generous, noble, imselfisli Slate 
ours must lx- if it e.in consistently carry out tins very generous, 
noble, and nnselfisli iiuuim—as lar as is safe! when hun¬ 
dreds of oiir poor sulfering fellow -creatines aic daily dying m 
"isoverty, Imiigei. and dirt,” foi link of ih.il very as.sisiaiKC 
winch the Slate, jx-rhaps. alone c.in givi. .Aiuiwould liiigl,mil's 
sons and d.iughters -die mothti's, wives, and liuskmds of this 
1 Iraven-favoured isle-would they Ixgruilge the paltry tax 
which would raise so iii.any of their less-f.wouiod bn-threii 
from a slate of degi.idation and distress to om; of compar.i- 
tive peaa- and res)xal.ibihty? Ah, no! a thousand limes, no 1 
We already jxiy Uxes lor other tilings, whieh ought to be f.ir 
U“ss imiMirtant to us than the saeii-d c.iuse I ini now pleading, 
VIZ., the healthy housing of our poor. The Stale alone h.is 
-supreme auihorily. It i.s she, and six- only, who can insist, 
fiiitily and irrevoenlily. on what shall or shall not Ik.-. Ami will 
slie shrink from tlie Ltsk that lies liefon- her? Will slie, bc'e.iiise 
the dimgers strm many, the road all iiivliill. the c-oiiqu<st un- 
KisrUim. will she tiini from that evi-r-beekonmg goal on which 
she sees written in ineffaceable characteis of w.irmng this one 
word - " J)uly " ? Will she tmn from hei task .' Ah, no' We 
Mim-Ixtter things of hei. We believe she will follow out that 
which .she knows to be right We lielieve die will try licr very 
tilinost to relieve the fearful distress with winch some of licr 
proudest and fairest eiii<.-s are teeming. And liow can this 
fxdonc? Simply by lollowing out our enlightened Opener's 
that "Hie Mate proper, together with the v.iiious 
local authorities, who form part of the governing machinery ol 
the Slate, should lie Iwund to provide a healthy home for every 
■wage-earning inhabitant of tlie country, at a rental in fan pro¬ 
portion to his wage-earning (Kiwcr.” 

RouhST Walkick;—W ho aw; the poor? When- will you 
rirnw the line lietween poverty and bare coinpeicney. sei-mg that 
it IS quite as possible to lie honestly poor on £\oo a ye.vr, as it 
is to be comforiahle comparatively on ,^25 ? It would astound 
us to knowwh.a are the inuredibly snial'i self-cariital incomes 
of ihoiisaixls of widows, who keep the semblance of absoluic 
poverty away from their homes, as may lx: witnessed hy the air 
of comfort and the cleanliness and order wliich jiervadc their sur- 
xoundings. On the other hand, how many persons there ore fCity 
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clerks, say) whose incomes, if judged by figures only, would be 
deemed ample, and yet poverty iunclies (hem hard, liccausc the 
exigencies of llieir position comjiel them to make their sur¬ 
roundings smack of " respi-cUbiliiy." II s|>acc afforded, other 
conditions nuglit be staled to jnslily niy aKsiimjition. Ah. Sir 1 
poverty has many garbs—some sti.iiigcly dcce]>iivc, but jiovcriy 
for all that. There is a " bitter cry " clsowln-n- thau in London 
slums, Init It holds its handkerchief to lu mouth 1 

l-’oin-.KT liiGCiS ;—Individual ntizeti'- tii.iy, and have already. 
<ic- .e much to alleviate the- condition ol the pior, Inii ilii v lack 
the power to carry 011 the work successfully, .mU call 011 the 
Slate to support them. 

Fannctien.—I f the duly to provide go<xl home-, for Hh- woik- 
mg d.isses lies aiiywlicie, it would .seem to U' r.illn-r with those 
who have the Ix-iieht uf their services than with ilic St.ite. If 
every einployerwi-ve comiK-llcd, or could kel it to be Ins duty, to 
see all Ins workmen comlorubly and decently housed,.» gr«U 
|>ari of the evil would be removed. .Supervision i-. certainly 
needlul, Ixith .is to over-crowding and to building .iiid samtaiy 
anaiigenieius , without it, good liunies would m many eases be of 
no use, as was shown in a case 111 mv own nciglibourhoixl, where 
a house was inijiioved to incicas<- the cumlori ol 11 large family, 
anil soon ,dter it was found that two iodgeis had Iktii taken in, 
and the family liuddled togcllier as U-foic. 1 feel with the 
Ojiponeiii that the State has gone as lar as it can, and that it is 
not us duty to |)iovide homes fur the poor, .tnii I ilniik that mure 
l.isiiiig good will Ik- done by pnv.ite eflort, and the piogress of 
public opinion III iJicsc- matters. 

J. J. Hi.i.i.i.vk -In iiiy mind (lieie is only one method uf 
doing away wiili the cvisiing evil, ami that is m cuinix-llmg 
the local .iiiihorilics to si-c that all dwi-llings are jiiit into pro|)er 
saiiiUiry order, and honsc-s too far gone foi re)Nins pulled down ; 
if tlx-y did tins -and they aic empowcicd to do so by two Acts 
of !'.kriiamcni--tiK-re would Ixr aii end to the evil at once, and at 
a fai less cost than it would be if the Suite weic to provide the 
dwellings. 

H. K JoHiMN : -J ventiin-p Sii, to submil that it would 
be impolitic lor tin- Suae to enlei into eoiiqieiition with private 
owMPi-s of cvisiing s.-iniuiry mdnsiri.il dwellmgs. For the pur¬ 
poses ol deixue k-i ii lx; itssumed ili.ii " Slate homes" were 
c-reclixl: they would of course be of .» su|)enor character, pos- 
sesMiig eoinlorts and convtmcnccs winch jwcscul (Iwclhngs of 
liie piiorli.ive not, and the cost would neccss.inly lie great. If 
the Kill ol ilicse homes lie fixed so as to yield a fail return 
upon the cnpital c.sjK-nded, it is obvioii- ih.U the |M)or could not 
piy sucli rent, ,iiid the hollies would lie tenanted by a class 
of persons other than lli.at for winch they were en-cied. If, on 
tlieotlxi h.md, therein waslixcsl :it present curreiii rales, the 
•' .St.itc hcimes” would command a jircferencc , m other words, 
k'lng endowssl and let loi less Ilian their value, imlan coinpeti- 
lion wnli, and grave injustice lo, existing private inlciesls would 
result. 


I'liv Ediior has pli-nsnre in aiiiiinmcin): di.a the HonorAiiiini uf Ckx 
Ci'lsr.A iiflereil liir ihc hesl duirt s|jrc'll uii llli-. -■iiLjcrl has 1a«ii 
. ivv'.inlcil to Miss A M. Hkcn.soo.s, Sontluinksnl., Ili-refunl, wlii»c 
s(,iTi.h, tuacllicr «ilh die Oix-nci's replj, 1 i.uuluUing die UsUilt, will 


Ollier speeches sui'portiiig the Opener's.irt-niiniil, dial the ^awounht 
to piovi'lc lic-aUliy homes iin the pwir, rtccivni Irum —F. MaitUud. 
W. e. FilCc; Alttheia; Jailics Akx.imki , K burlcitih laiiiphell. 
Tot.-il, 1-.I. 

Other s|icech«ssUliJ>oililHJ Oppnmiii's.iKiUlii iX iiseneil Irum :--I. J. 
.Stew.ii.l; Alfred Crahliec ; F. M Huiiii.-ll’ A ll.-msiot.l; Alfred 
C. Atkins J Callum Beg. J Warren, M r’l-'de : ChafU-s Keid ; Kate 
Mellerdi; John Corns; C C. Uiimly. Fniius Kriiest Wallii.; Fraiioes 
M.iry laiwe : Jessie Doiiislhiitix-, luhii So ».iri ; C. Mwre . J H. S ; 
W. r. • A. J, Jakeman . J.smes Cioni,.i ; W s. K , J. T. ; 

J, Suiiion ; J Baker, jiiur. j Aiuiie Lautie, John Biouk . W Walker- 
Toul, 33. 




“Till-. IlAl.IAS DOCTUK WA 

MADDALEN. 

^ WAS wamlerin" by our river a few days ajjo. 

IPj seeking (or a likely place to cast a fly, when 
1 came upon a familiar nook. It was the 
second day of iny holidays, the first I have 
spent for many years in the home of my childhood. 
On the previous day 1 had been disappointed to find 
that 1 remcmlwrecl so little of tlie scenery: now. in 
this most memorable of all our haunts, everything 
flashed back upon me. Giving way gladly to the 
dreamy mood, 1 flung myself down on a moss-covered 
rock that overhung the nver, and began to watch the 
clear brown waters as they rippled over the stones 
and through the rushes. In a few mctincnis I was 
deep in memories of the past. 

For several reasons, some of which may appear as 1 
go on, I think I shall write down the little history of 
which my mind is full, and let some of my friends see 
it. Perhaps then they will imderslayid more clearly 
how it is that things are as they arc with us ; perhaps 
they will believe me when I s,iy that, even in this pro- 
s.aic nineteenth century, heroic lives are possible. 

Though ray twin-brother and 1 had something to say 


1 iiy iiivK SIDE” (/>. 435). 

I’S LOVERS. 

to the story I am about to relate, neither of us was its 
hero. The honours belong to Maddalcna, and to 
explain liow Maddalcna came to be what slic was, I 
shall have to refer to certain events that happened 
some years before we were bom. 

Mr. Seymour, an elderly and somewhat eccentric 
Englislmian, was travelling one year through the 
north of Italy. He came to Florence, which with its 
ticasurcs of art so bewitched liifn that he could not 
tear himself away. He w-as alone, having left his wife 
and grown-up daughter at Mentone. As was his 
custom u])on these occasions of solitary travel, he 
avoided the finely-appointed hotels, which English 
people love to frequent, and put up at a small, unpre¬ 
tending inn, vi:,iied principally by Italians. 

He had not been more than two days at the hotel, 
before he was attracted by his neighbour at the table- 
u’hotc. She was a child, probably about seven years 
of age, a quick, clever, vivacious little Italian, with 
small, round, ohvc-lintcd face, expressive brown eyes, 
and dark, curly hair. .She had for companion a 
pale-faced, worn-louking woman, who, although she 
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treated the child with the most perfect indiflereiicc, 
appeared to be her mother. 

The sharp child, discoveriii;j the impression she had 
made on the grave-faced Englishman, began to play 
off all her little airs and graces upon him. She must 
have been delightfully comic as she smiled and made 
eyes at her neighbour, or shocked him by flying into 
mimic rage, or bewildered him by rattling nonsense- 
music on the piano. Iking a serious man, Mr. Sey¬ 
mour did not see the comic side of the little maiden’s 
performances. It grieved him to the heart to think 
what the child’s future would be, and, shy as he was, 
he introduced himself to Maddaicna’s mother, and 
ventured on a few words of remonstrance. 

Slie listened politely, expressed her regret that her 
Lena should have annoyed him, and said that owing 
to her occupation—she was a conrert-singer she 
could not look after her child as she would wish to do. 
The sole consequence of Mr. Seym nir’s interference 
was, that on the next occasion when the mother went 
out to sing, Lena was tied up in her room to keep her 
quiet. lie heard her weeping and lamenting, ventured 
on the bold step of releasing her, and, from that day, 
the two became fast friends. 

In the spring of the following year Mr. Seymour 
visited Florence again, lliis lime in the company of 
his wife and daughter. 'I'he pl.icc reminded him of 
Maddalcna, and he determined to find out wliclher 
she and her mother were still in the liotel where ho had 
left them. It was evening when he stal led on ins (|ucst, 
whi^h led him through the oldest part of ilie city. The 
inn he sought was close to a concert-room. In front 
-of tliis, and completely choking up the nar.ow road¬ 
way, there was a dense throng ol people. Supposing 
some popular entertainment to be about to take place, 
Mr. Seymour pushed his way through the crowd. He 
was m the midst of it, when a shrill sound of cries and 
lamentations fell upon his ear. He was a pitiful man, 
and he stopped to sec what had happened. In the 
next instant the child of whom he hud been thinking, 
the little black-browed Italian girl, had sprung u]i from 
under his feet, and, grasping his hand, was dragging 
him forward. Under the arc of tl.ishing light that 
spanned the door of ilie building, theie was ii lie.ip of 
something dark. Mr. Seymour touched it, hut it did 
not move. Then he took it up in his arms, and, 
followed by the weeping 'hiid, carried it reverently to 
the inn, which was close at Hand. 

« * • « * 

Nothing was knowm in Florence of the dead 
singer; and although Mr. Seymour made the case, 
with all its attendant circumstances, widely known 
through the Italian press, no one ajiiieaiTd to 
claim the child. She stayed m the meanwhile with 
his wife and daughter, both of whom were charmed by 
her quaiiitncss and beauty. Theylingeied for some 
time in Florence, hoping to (ind out something of her 
friends. Finally, to the delight of Mary Seymour, the 
daughter, who was l)eautiful and tender-hearted, it 
was decided th.it Lena should go b.ick with them to 
their country home in Devonshire. 

There, for some time, Maddalena was as hijipy 
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as any child could be. Mary Seymour was iicr 
constant companion and teacher, and she repaid her 
with the most passionate affection. Mary understood 
her. Her songs and wild antics, her outbursts of 
passion or sorrow, her romances, her curious thoughts 
and brooding fancies, could all be poured out to tins 
dear friend, who, even if she disapproved of what she 
heard and saw, did it far too gently to hurt the sensi¬ 
tive child. 

There came a dark day for Lena an<l her guardians. 
Mary Seymour, who had for some tune been suffering 
from depression, which arose from hci parents’ re¬ 
peated refusals to allow her to ally herself with the 
man she loved, left home suddenly anil secret)), being 
of more than full age. she hail determined to lake her 
future into her own hands. She went to some fr.ends 
abroad, and was married from their house. 

To Maddalena the consequences were very bitter. 
At first she refused to believe that Mary had left her 
fill e\er. She had gone, but she would certainly send 
for her soon. .She would not be able to live without 
her Lena. But no summons came, only a little letter, 
telling licr that Mary was h.tppy, and begging tier to 
be patient and good. 

She tried, poor child ! but it was hard work, for she 
was terribly solitary now. She drew a little comfort 
from her vivid fancies, but even these she could not 
indulge in the house. When she laughed or played 
or sang, or poured out the imagiiiar) dialogues she 
had been composing, some one would l>e sure to hear 
her, and questions which she could not answer would 
be asked. And so it became her habit to take refuge 
in the woods and by die rivci-banks, where she had 
little h.iunts of her own, which she peopled with 
im.igmary friends, 

It was wliispered. meantime, in the neighbourhood 
th.it ilie foreign child at tlie Seymours’ was not quite 
like other people. She had been heard talking to 
herself and cajiering wildly about her nursery ; she 
w.as said to indulge in ungovernable fits of fury and 
meaningless ecstasies. Mr. Seymour had been seen 
to look at her gravely. Mrs. Seymour had openly 
lamented, in the presence of several of her neighbours, 
ih.tt they h.td ever undertaken to provide for her 
future, 

This mischievous talk, when it came to Lena's cars, 
filled her with the saddest .and billcresi leelmgs. 
F.verithing was nij'stcrious toiler. Why did people 
whom she knew hurry l.iy her without speaking.' 
What was the meaning of ihc sir.i\ words that fell 
upon her ear •* Poor little Maddalena !Tliat was 
wh.vl they called her. Why was it ! Wli.il had she 
done that even tlie very children whom she adored 
should be afraid ol her? 

Thinking of these things in lier green parlour by 
the river, Lena found ,i gre.it die.ad taking posses¬ 
sion of lier soul. It was ail title, she s.iid to herself. 
She was really a crcaiiirc apart from others. Her 
joys and sorrows were not iIiom: of her friends : they 
never would be. ■‘she was destined all her life to 
live alone. .\s the d.i\s went by, a horror of daik- 
ncss seemed to envelop her. She was last driftmg 
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into a state ,of mental inscnsihility. What the con¬ 
sequences liavc been, if nothing had changed, 

inis terrible (o think. 

But our Father in heaven, wilhoiit whose will not 
so much as a sparrow fulls to the ground, had been 
watching over Lena through the sad years of her 
childhood, and llie day came wiicn she was brought 
back to the gentle sympathies of hinnnn lile. 

She was about fifteen years of age when the sum¬ 
mons, for which she hud never ccaseil to look, airi\'C(i. 
She carried it at once to her guardian, and l.iid it 
before him. It was a strange letter ; oidy a fi'w 
words, written hastily on a ciuiniiktl piece ol p.ai'cr: - 

"I want Iaili, and Ji>- »ill i.. ..miil' m me, I tn.m, lii 
memory of old nines I tuiK-ai my f.iilisi .uid nioilia to semi 1 « r- 

‘•Maiis •• 

No other signature ; only an adilress in Florence 

Mr. Seymour was m l)cd with a hing-alt.Kk when 
Lena brought this to him. He read il. anil looked 
at her doubtfully. 

“ You will let me go ? ” she cried passionately. 

“ If this is Mary's writing-” lie began. 

“It is: it is. Sec!’' and she put in his hand the 
last she had received. ‘‘The trembling nf the h.and 
makes the dift'erence. My dailing is ill - dying, per¬ 
haps. 1 Hiiist go to her." 

Her passionate desire won the victory. She sl.arled 
for Florence that day, and before the week was out 
she and her Mary were together. 

I have found, in an old writing-desk of niy grand¬ 
father's, the letter written by Lena on the morning 
after her arriv;d in Floience 

Mary is tcrril.ly uIlhiccI •' <slii- wrac). “ I ihiiil .:vni \vii would 
$can:cly ri:i oj-niv- lict, I ur.is so shostcil wIk-ii I lirsi saw lici lliai I 
could nul S|>t.Mk, tiul Duw I liave fnunrl m) ouii M.iiy a(:aii>, .nia wc 
•re all lh« woiia 10 one amulirr. slu- is .ilone Wh' lher tier liiisUiiid 
ii, de-ad, or wln-lh, r In- has rW-rti-d liel, I cnniiol nil She does iioi 
(peak al all ahoiu llie jiast, Iml I .mi cen.-mi, finm her f.iic and iiuimier, 
that slic h.is guile ihroimli terr.lile sufleiinKs. Alaij lias iwo hoys- 
twins If yon rould one? see iheni I llniik you wmilil fuigive her 
everything. 'I'hey are the giamU .1, the luusl Uiaiiuriil iuile ireiiliircs 
in the World, and ihei hne me .drc.idy. I hope yuii will see them 

58 Stronger.” 

Poor ^J:Iry, alas ! was never stronger in this world. 
She lingered a few montlis after Lena joined her, and 
then, V thout one word about her past, or one 
referer.ee to the tlnldveii's f.ithcr, she loll aslccp. 
The only direction she left behind her was, that 
Lena should take her boys to her old home. 

# • s- * # # 

When Lena rc-ippcared iii llie English vill.igc, bring, 
ing with her two little l)ti)s,wlioin slic^stated to be tiic 
children of Mary Seymour (no one would call Mary 
by her foreign name, which was unpronounceable 
amongst the villagers), there weu- many rcmaiks 
made. Unfnrtimatelv, tlic cliiltlrcn took after their 
foreign father, and not their English mother. Mr. 
Seymour himself could find scarcely a trace of his 
lost daughter in their faces, Mrs. Scvmoiir refused 
to believe that they were Mary’s at all. But they 
were taken in, probably bcc.msc no other course 
could be pursued ; and inquiries were set on foot 


to discover their father, or to ascertain the fact of 
his death. 

All this affected the children very little. They 
hail the open air, and llicir phiy.room, and tht 
garden, and llic fioltls. Above all they had Madda- 
len.i - (heir M.idtlalena—who pl.iycd with them, and 
petted llicm, and told them stories; and what did 
they want besides ? 

For Madtlalena, also—it makes me glad to re¬ 
member this—a new life began. With her two little 
lovers- that was what slie alw.-iys called ns—beside 
her, site held her lic.ul high, and went alHuit joyfully. 
While her Lucius anti her .Vmbrosc adored her, sht 
could never be .i ero.iture ap.irt. 

1 come now lo the lime when our troubles began. 
Our gr.indfather died suddenly, lie left everything 
he possessed to his wile, with reversion to his 
tlaiigliler. If his d.iiighler died wiihoul children ihe 
properly w.as to go to a dislant relative, in whom 
both he and his wife were inlcicsled. In the body of 
the will no mention was made of Madtlalena; but 
in a codicil, signed but unwitnessed, it was en¬ 
treated that Mrs. Seymour would provide suitably for 
their adopted daughter. 

(.)ur granilf.itlieis dt.illi brought many changes to 
us. Mrs. .Seymour, whoh.id never jirofossetl to believe 
that we were her daiighlei’s cliildren, now showed 
her feelings openly. We were banished from the 
sitting-rooms, ami our pla)-r()i)m wa.s t.iken .aw.ay 
from us. But for .Maddalcna, who clung to her 
little lovers courageously, we should ha\c ’.'cen 
banisheil alto.gcther lo the kitchen .and stables, 
Worse, however, was to conic. The rel.ilivc men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Seyinniir’s will, who was to have 
been the heir had Mary tlied childless, paiil us a 
visit, anil gained a strong inihicnt e over our grand¬ 
mother’s minii. He conlinned lier in her siispicior. 
that we were no kin of hers, .and advised llial wc 
should be sent to our own coimtiy, and brought up 
in the position lo which, he was jilcascd to say, we 
undoubtedly belonged. 

I remember poor Lena’s agony when she heard of 
the mist hief lh:U was being hatched against us, and 
saw iiow powerless she was to avert it; for the ground 
upon which our enemy went was her in.ibility lo think 
and act ,as a reasonable Ix'ing. She hatl not meant, 
he said, lo deceive Mr. ami Mrs. Seymour; but she 
herself had been deceived. Jt was not Mary who had 
sent the summons lo Lena : il was one of her own 
Italian relatives, vvlio, having heard of her good 
pro-spects, had wished lo make provision, through her. 
for other menilxTs of the family. She had gone to 
Italy in an escilcd frame of mind, and she had be¬ 
lieved everything that was told her. 

This, at least, w.is the conclusion arrived at by Mrs. 
Scvnioiir, who now sent for Madd.alcna, and sternly 
bade her make her choice. The Italian boys, being nc 
kin of the .Seymours, were to go back to their own 
country ; she might remain where she was, and enjoy 
the provision promised to her by her late benefactor. 

In such case, however, she must promise to have 
nothing further to do wdih the little aliens. 
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It did not take long for Maddalcna to decide. 
Desert her little lovers ? Not for the worUl; not for 
a hundred worlds. If they went, she would go too. 

On that very day we Icit England together, on our 
way to Florence. Lena had a little ready money and 
so had we, and we lived on that for a lime. Acting 
on the advice of her only friend in the world, the 
Florentine doctor who had attended our mother in her 
last illness, Lena wrote to an English solicitor for 
advice about us. She w.as told that we had no lights 
whatever against Mr«i. Seymour. After her death, if 
we could establish our identity with the persons we 
professed to be, our cl.iiins to the property might be 
pul forward. Nothing daunted, Lena set licisL-lf to 
woik. She kissed her little lovers, who were not in 
the' least uneasy either about the future or tlie present, 
toil! them to be of good heart, for though all tiie wuik! 
might desert them she never would, and began to 
consider how she could m.aUe money for them. 

Lena had inherited her mother's beautiful voice', 
and Mr. .Seymour, who loved miisii., h.ad piricurcd 
some good instruction for her. With a little moru 
training, given to her freely by .in Itali.m in.istcr wlio 
admired her for her iiuicpcndcnrc, she became a 
finished conccit-singer, and managed, for some time, 
to siippoit herself and educate us by singing in coii- 
ccrl-halls and piivate draw'ing-tooms, In the mean¬ 
time her clever brain, which never rested for a 
moment, was busy in other ways. You arc English 
boys,” she said to us, “ and I mean, if I can afford U, 
to send you both to a good Faiglisli school, but 1 c/in't 
do It yet.’’ 

She was, in fact, at (hat very moment fitting herself 
for another career. We did not know then what she 
was to us. When, before she was twenty, people said 
she looked ,as worn .as a woman of foil) -when th.al 
Italian doctor, of wlioin we were both desperately 
jealous, came to our little iiome and enlre.atcil our 
Maddalena not to kill licrself, we had but a small idea 
of what was going on. We did not know tli.it foi our 
sakes—to educate us, and feed its, .aiui keep us as 
gentlemen—she was working early in the morning 
and l.atc at night, working lier bc.iutifiil yoiitli .iway. 
Yet so it was, for, while Lena w.is jicrfeciing her 
voire, she was making for herself that exiiuisiic style 
of English composition through which, a kav ye.irs 
later, the romances that had been her delight when 
she was a lonely child In the Devonshire wooils, be¬ 
came known to hundreds and thousands of children 
all over tlic work). 

Her full meed of fame did not come until much 
later; but in the meantime she gained her wish, for 
hot little lovers were scut by her to one of the first of 
the English public schools. 

No one now could have ventured to speak of M.id- 
dalen.i as different from others, save as by her genius, 
her industry, and her noble faithfulness to a trust 
committed to her by a dying friend, she excelled all 
other women upon earth. When, therefore, after 
several yeai s of our school life had gone by, our 
grandmother died, and the question of oiir right to 
our grandfather's property had to be tried, this (his 
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surest ground for contention of our claim) was cut 
from under tlic fc*et of our adversary. 

As it turned out, however, the question of Mad* 
daleiiu’s capacity or incapacity to think and act 
reasonably did not reiimre to lie entered into, for 
an unexpected champion appealed. While she was 
battling witli the world for us. the Italian doctor, to 
whom reference h.is been made, li.ul been busy gather¬ 
ing together evidence in support of mir claim, lie 
brought it forward now, and it pioved so complete that 
the case was not even taken into (.onri, 

My brother and I stcppcil into our inlieriiancc. and 
Ma(ld<ilciia, at our c.aniest cnlrc.ity, assumed the 
management of oiir old home, where we spent the first 
summer lliat folloned the events I li.ive narrated- We 
were then nearly twenty, and we had Ijecn for some 
lime .It (he University of Oxford. It will be imagined 
that we were pcriectly happy, but j am forced to con¬ 
fess that we were not quite so happy as we had been. 
Lena indeed had not changed. Hut this, I think, was 
the principal source of our discontent. We would 
have liked her to change a little. We would have 
likerl (at least, so we botli peisu.uled ourselves) to see 
her show some small preference to one of us over the 
other. There were two of us. and we were pro- 
vokingly alike: but lliere w.is only one Lena, and she 
had no riglit. we thought, to think of us in exactly 
the same w.iy. 

Such was the stale of our feelings when, one day, we 
missed Maddalena. We knew her love for the river¬ 
side, and we sought for her along the banks, Lucius 
taking one direction and I another. 

It was I who found her. She was in the nook 
which she loved beyond all others, where, under over¬ 
arching trees-tlic m()unt.aiii-ash, the birch, and tlie 
willow- our river sweeps round a mass of rock, covered 
with moss and fcnis, anil harbouring m its crevices the 
loveliest of flowers. Lcn.i was seated on the moss- 
covered rock. Her face was in shadow, and her eyes 
were c.ast down ; but her lips were parted in a -smile of 
deep content. 

Feeling an imlescribablc pang at my heart, I pressed 
forward. It was us I ihougliL Our Maddalena was 
not alone. Tlie friend who had sustained and 
helped her through these long )-cars—the Italian 
doctor—was by her side, and one glimpse of his face 
was enough to show me what had happened. I stole 
away as softly as I could and left them to themselves. 

Presently I met Lucius. He looked at me sus¬ 
piciously and .asked if I had found Maddalena. 

“Yes," I answered, “I have found lier. She does 
not want us.’’ 

“Us?" he echoed angrily. “ W'Jiai do you mean?’' 

I put my hand on his ami, for lie was on the point 
of rushing to find her. “ Lucius.” I said, “ the Signor 
Dottore is with her." 

“ What ! ” he cried, “ here ! ’’ 

“ Yes, here ! m Madd.alcn.i's green parlour. They 
look very happy. I think we ought not to disturb 
them.” 

From that moment Lucius and I were friends, and 
we never fell out again. C. Despard, 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO HOI.Y ISLAND. 

BV ONE oe THE PII.CJKIMS. 


llic north coast of 
' Jinijland there is a 
sjxtt little frt'c|iicnlcd, 
because perhaps little 
known. 

Tins is Da'iibo- 
rough, a grand, se¬ 
cluded, solilar)' place, 
surrounded by the 
hills rich in North¬ 
umberland tradition 
and story on one side, 
and the ocean on the 
other, and far enough 
fiom the rattling of 
engines and from 
the most ardent fol¬ 
lowers of the great art critics’ theories. 

A grey Norman castle stands over-looking the 
sea, and the village street straggles up to it on 
its landward side. Kntering the village at one end, 
the visitor comes upon the parish churchyard, hold¬ 
ing within its stone enclosures the grave of Grace 
Darling, which is surrounded by many other me¬ 
mentoes of lives lost on that treacherous coast—lives 
that had nb Grace Darling near to bring succour 
and deliverance from the angry waters Half-way 
down the village street is a little shop, containing 
most things which go to make up the necessities of 
life in a simple sea-side c.\isicnce; and any one 
caring much about Grace Darling’s history, after 
obtaining the permission of the kind lady who slaiuls 
behind the counter, may mount the .staiis, and sec 
the room—ay, even the bed-where the girl, at the 
early age of twenty-six, ebbed out the life she had 
sacrificed to the rescue of a drowning crew. 

In a pretty house on the other side of the village 
still dwells Grace Da, ling’s elder ano’dl.idy 

now of over seventy, who likes to talk of the days so 
long gone by, of her parents’ life in the Longstone 
Light-house on the Fame Isl.oids ; and exhibits, with 
much pride, the presents and testimonials which 
showered in upon her heroic sister from high and 
low, from prince .ind pc.asant, after the wreck of ilie 
in 183 S. 

Grace Darling’s name is inscribed on that banner 
which floats over our island, bidding those who dwell 
beneath it to look upw.ard, and gather strength from 
the reminder of the golden deeds inscribed upon it, 
to fight a good fight while ycl it lies in their power. 
The fishermen on the coast are prone to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of the village maiden’s heroism, and say 
that the accounts of it arc much exaggerated ; but it 
is possible they are jealous of the fame that a woman 
luis earned especially as the cpiality she exercised is 
one of those that men claim as their particular 
properly. 


It was an autumn night when three travellers 
arrived at tlie little inn at Hamborough, and by 
the light of a glorious harvest moon took an even¬ 
ing walk along the shore, watching the revolving 
lights from the light-houses on the Fame Islands, 
noting with special interest the one from the rock 
made historic by the Bamborough giiTs courage 
forty years ago. The sea-birds screamed wild cries 
as of human creatures in distress; the rocks looked 
unearthly and great in the moon-light; the sea, with 
its ceaseless roar, and wild monotonous break, lent 
a weird charm to the scene, and tilled the hearts of 
the wanderers on the solitary shore with unutterable 
feelings of awe and wonder. 

But the next day’s sunshine dispelled any moon¬ 
light fancies. The sun shone out with all his 
autumn strength; the waves danced in his rays, 
when the three modern pilgrims set out on their 
pilgrimage to Holy Island. Like the monks of old, 
they bared their feet, and walked shoeless over the 
sand, and through the streams of water. One stream 
wider than the rest brought the party to a hall. With 
dismay they viewed the rapid current, the depth of 
water, and the distance from one side to the other; 
with still greater dismay they viewed the long »rack' 
of sand they would have to traverse to avoid crossing 
the stream. At length two of the party summoned 
up courage, and plunged boldly into the water, but 
the strong current forced them to return. Nothing 
daunted, ag.un they ventured, tins time in company 
wnh the third and most limorcnis member of the 
pilgrim b.ind; and though their experience much 
resembled the worthy Dr. Foster's, of Gloucester, 
they emerged without any very serious misadventure 
on the other side. U.imped in body, but not in 
spirit, they gaily pursued their way, reaching, aftei 
several miles of journeying, the ferry-boat, by means 
of which the coast-guardsmen ferried tliein over to the 
island of ihcir search. 

There they found the ruins of the Norman abbey, 
built on the site of tbe wooden wicker cluirch where 
.St. Aldan, the monk from Iona, first planted the flag 
of Christianity, 'I'liere they thought upon the life 
of the sainteil Cuthbert, and in imagination s.aw 
him in his hi'niiilage by the sea—now called Cud- 
die's Cove. Standing amongst the niins, and look¬ 
ing out tmvards the sea, they almost saw the slow 
procession of chanting monks, bearing with them 
the body of their beloved master; and it did not 
require a great stretch of the imagination to fancy 
the torch-lights from the Fame Islands signalling the 
sad news to the brethren at Lindisfame. 

Waking from their reverie, the pilgrims passed 
through the church-yard, rich in records of those 
who had sunk “unknellcd and uncoffined” into the 
depths, and then entered the little church it was 
decorated for the harvnst ih.anksgiving ; and in addi- 
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HOLY ISLANIX 


•;ion to the usual sheafs of corn, the simple-minded before so bright and glad, had changed to gloom, and 
risher-folk had hung herrings and nets upt)n the a high wind betokened storm, 
walls, as emblems of their thank-offering. It was a The fOTdablc stream of the morning had developed 
touching sight, especially with the known fact that into a surging lake, and a man was waiting to row 

the fisheries that year had barely yielded enough to them over; then climbing the rocks—those rocks 

keep the nets in repair, let alone anything to store which have worked such* fearful destruction to mari- 

away for the coming winter. ners and seafarers—wcaiy and foot-sore, they reached 

But the sun had signalled to the pilgrims to retrace their inn. But never will that day be effaced from 

their steps, and they were again ferried to the main- their memories ; and when things and places fade 

land, being borne to shore on a coast-guardsman’s away into an indistinct maze, one of the pilgrims, at 

back. The return walk was wearying: the sand was least, hopes that the pilgrimage to Holy Island may 

soft, the tide was rapidly rushing in ; the heavens, retain some feeling of mdividualuy. 5 p 
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REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENTS FOR (GENTLEWOMEN. 

IJV OUR Sl'lXai. C0RKI''..S?ONUtNT. 


STORY has lately been written 
and published, which relates 
how three sisters, who had seen 
better days, honestly Icclm'; that 
they were perfectly incompetent 
to bcijovcrnesscs and quite com¬ 
petent to be diessmakers, chose 
llic hitter function, and estab¬ 
lished themselves as such; and the story j;oes on to 
depict how these ladies showed a serene and equal 
indifference to the criticisms made by nei;.thbours and 
acquaintances on their choice of employment. 'I'hcir 
sole aim was to be noted for }jood .uid satisfactory 
workmanship. 

Whether this particular talc is founded on fact, 
whether those sisters three are real or fictitious per¬ 
sonages, 1 know not; hut a ti.ick is marked out in the 
pages of this book whicli might well be followed by 
others in like circumstances, and I nuke mention of 
the story to draw attention .igain to a line of employ¬ 
ment which J have once or twice advocaied in former 
papers as having a pecuniary value. 1 will now speak 
of several means of assisuncc .available to those who 
wish to follow this line. 

Last year an establisluncnt was opened for tiiis very 
purpose of giving gentlewomen the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring skill m the art of dressmaking. A lady who 
was anxious to help gentlewomen to help themselves, 
organised and set on fool an establishment for this 
purpose. Alb.auy House, Vaiixhall Bridge Road 
(within a few nuniites’ walk of Victoria .Station), was 
taken, and its doors were thrown open to those 
gentlewomen who desire instruction of this kind. A 
gentlewoman, who had previously acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the business, was found to superintend 
the undertaking; and a 1'arisian, skilled as culler 
and litter, was engaged, at a high salary, to teach 
that dc|>artment. High premiums are usually asked 
for instruction of this kind, but at Albany House 
philanthropy has stepped forward, and generously 
gives to ladies this valuable help Iree of charge. 
When a fair knowledge has been attained, a s.ilary is 
given. As a mailer of course, this is small at the 
outset: its increase depends upon the ability shown 
and the progress made by the recipient. 

Albany House is not to be considered in the light of 
a charitable institution. It is not lobe regarded as an 
establishment wheregenllcwomcn are employed purely 
from motives of pity or compassion, and where others 
in better plight are requested to order dresses from 
these same motives of pity and compassion. Far 
from this arc the views of the originator and the 
superinlendcr. Philanthropy set it on foot, certainly, 
but with the aim that business principles, strict and 
sound, should govern the undertaking. Ladies are 
asked to give it their custom, in the same w’ay that they 
might be invited by any ordinary dressmaking firm, 
and they need have no fear, for competent heads and 


hands are in cliargc of the enterprise, and here, as in 
any othci business house, learners advance by stages, 
and have to master the simpler forms before they arc 
entrusted with the incirc difficult. 

1 desire to be very clear on this point, because an 
idea has been promulgated which would deter many 
would-be customers ; this mistaken idea has most 
likely originatcHl by the use of the word “institution" 
—a term applied, not by the promotcis of the scheme, 
but by those imperfectly acquainted with its object. 
Uriclly, the real aim of Albany House is to tram and 
to employ gentlewomen so that they may become 
qiialihed to conduct work of this kind in their own 
homes, to superintend branch cstablishmcnis, or to 
undertake Colonial engagements. 1 was asked lately 
if I knew of any lad)' wlio was competent to form and 
to superintend a woikioom of this description in con¬ 
nection with a country depot, and I passed on the 
lequesl to Albany House, but the reply was that at 
present no lady li.id the reejuisile proficiency for such 
a post. 1 must add that llie head of the house told 
me that -she is constantly daunted and disajipointed 
with the fainl-licartcdncss, and the easily discoumged, 
easily dissatisfied spirits and minds of many of those 
who have asked for these privileges. .Small difficulties 
and trilling inconveniences are very often lufiicienl to 
make them rclinijuisli their pursuit, though frequently 
they have none other to which to turn. 

But I have not yet finished what 1 have to say on 
the subject ol dressmaking. I wish to tell of what, 
it seems to uu*, must be a gieal help to those who arc 
anxious to learn and to earn, and who have not the 
means within reach. 

A method ol taking a reliable jialtcrn and of cutting 
it out, boiii processes executed in a marvellously short 
space of time, has been invented and patented- a 
method which I consider deserves mention for its 
cleverness combined with its simplicity. It is called 
the “Eureka <lress-cuUing system,’’ and as possibly 
it is still unknown to some of my readers, and as I 
think 1 shall confer a benefit on them if 1 do so, I will 
give a few particulars. The “Eureka” consists of one 
piece of millboard, which is by no means large or 
cumbersome, its length being nineteen inches, and 
its widest part but five inches. So cleverly is this 
scale shaped and in.aiked out, that every measurement, 
each line and curve of each and every human figure, 
can be drawn by its guidance. Moreover, patterns 
which will 111 the figure can be cut from measure¬ 
ments, and thus the tiresome part of trying on, and 
of pinning and unpinning, cutting and snipping, is 
done away with. I will relate my e.vpcriences. 

Measurements only of my figure were taken (a figure 
which, although it has not any deformity, yet is not an 
easy one to fit, judging from the many misfits made by 
town and country dressmakers); from these measure¬ 
ments, a pattern was drawn on paper by the help of the 
Eureka scale, and then traced by a wheel on calico. 
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1 took it away and lacked the picccb together, and the 
verdict passed by a dressmaker on the result was 
highly favourable. There were no wrinkles, no super¬ 
fluity of material to be pinned up here or tliere, no 
tacking-threads strained iqiart. I'lie curves and the 
lines, tlie form and the style, were graceful and cor¬ 
rect. .So far, the result was 5.itisfactory. There re¬ 
mained another test as to the cfticiency of the patent 

lie It known that 1 am esjiecially awkward at 
pattern-drawing of any description. My ringers will 
never guide aright pencil or brush, be the design 
ever so siuipl'.’. 1 am, too, a dullard and a dunce 
in all dressmaking matters, never liaving been ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of th.it art; therefore, when 
•i was proposed tliat 1 myself should learn to cut out 
bodices of dilferent sizes by the help of the Eureka 
Tyslcni, I felt ahirincd, and afiaid of showing niy cx.- 
ircme awkwardness, but my first attempt sliowcil me 
ihat I could overcome the difllculiy with case. By 
(he help of the scale, a few hours’ practue at home, 
■with the inslruciiun-book before me, suffired. together 
with a couple of visits to the patentee, to make me fully 
icquaintcd with my undeitaking. To those who had 
previous knowledge of the construction of a bodice, 
the aci|uiremcnt </( thi.s system would be still more 
rapid than for one ignorant like myself. 

If success is not attained, the fault will not lie 
with the Eureka scale, but with the measurcmcius 
taken : and practice in taking these propcily and 
correctly is certainly needful. I iimsl not omit to 
mention where tlie Eureka sc.ile is to be olitaiiied. 
The school is to be found at 225, Regent Street, \V., 
where lessons can be t.iken of the p.ilemw. Mis. Tait. 
The charge made for the Eureka scale, togcllicr with 
a book of instructions, is a guinea ; if lessons .are 
desired, an extra guinea is diargcd. 

I have inenikmcd this because I believe a remune¬ 
rative einplo)'rncnt can be gamed by those who hai’e 
no wish to make dresses, by imparting instniction 
to others, and also by taking patterns from measure- 
ments for ladies who have their sewing done at home. 

To turn from the needle to another subject; for very 
■many years it seemed as if there was but one resort 
for all gentlewomen who had to depend upon their 
own exertions, and that resort was to becuiiic a 
governess cither in a school or a private family, 
Comparatively few, out of ilie vast number who en¬ 
tered the lists, luid any special training for posts of 
this kind; in many instances it vvas not demanded. 
Euring the past ten years, matters in tins respect 
have greatly changed, and now examinations have 
<0 be passed, and certilicates to be gained, and a 
thorough knowledge of the theory and pr.iciice of 
teaching has to be shown befoic public appointineiits 
or first-class private engagements can be secured, 
(ientlewonien who heretofore could easily rind em¬ 
ployment of this kind can rind it no longer, unless 
armed with certificates. 

Appointments at elementary schools, at middle- 
class, and al high-grade schools and colleges, of 
which there are now so many scattered over Ifi*; 
country, and also established in other European 
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countries, arc, I should imagine from all I hear, 
very remunerative —1 think I may use the term very 
lucrative, as contrasted with the remuneration g.ained 
by gentlewomen in other branches of work. J will 
mention where training and instruction for such ap. 
pointmcnis can be obtained. 

'llicre is a ti.iining college under Government at 
Cliichester, wheic ladies arc tr.iincd as elementary 
school-mistresses; it is known as the Bishop Otter 
Memorial College. Here great advantages are offered 
to lliose gentlewomen whose means preclude great 
c.xpenditure. An cxaniination, known as the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination, is held annually in July, 
and those who pass this have the privilege of residing 
two years in tiie college for instruction for the small 
payment of X-o PC*" annum. The charge m.ade to 
those who wish to reside previously, to prepare far 
this examination, is ^3 a month. Pupils who wish 
to obtain certificates after two years’ residence pay 
per annum, lixhibuions of the value of ^10 
are offcied by the committee of this college to students 
who g.im a lirst-class in the above examination ; there 
aie also other exhibitions given through pnvMie libe¬ 
rality to orphans. The vacations occupy ten to twelve 
weeks in the year. L<idies arc eligible for admis¬ 
sion at any age over eighteen ; those in authority 
do not advise any one to take up the work who is 
more than twenty-six or twcnly-eight ; but ladies over 
tliirty have entered and have taken high places, but 
these, be it noted, have been exicpUons. 

There is a training college in fikiimer Street, 
Bishopsgaie Street, London, where those anxious to 
g.iin posts in liigh and middle-class schools have a 
good opportunity of gaining the requisite knowledge. 
During tlic five years this college lias been oixmed, 
more than sixty of the students have obtained good 
posts m schools, colleges, and private families, in 
1 -aigland and abroad. The cost of this professional 
training is f_,i\ yearly ; and a charge of five shillings 
jicricriu is made for stationery. 'I'hc fees for exami¬ 
nations amounl to .about /I5. About ten scholarships 
have been annually awarded, in value from ^'1010/24. 
Students do not reside m the college. The hours of 
aticndanee are from 10 a.in, to 4 p.ni. The average 
length of the college year is thirty-eight weeks. One 
entrance examination is held each year in the month of 
September. Ajiplicanls for admission must Ik above 
eighteen years of age. This college is under University 
inspection, and the students have a full course of in¬ 
struction m the theory ;md practice of teaching with- 
out engaging in eieincutary school work. They spend 
some hour: weekly in teaching and observing lessons 
given in the practising school; for this purpose they 
have the privilege of making use of the Bishopsgate 
Muidlc-cia'-.s Girls' School, the Maria Grey School 
in Fii/iroy .Square, and also the advantage of learning 
the Kindergarlcn system of instiurtioii, as well as that 
of imparting the knowledge. I must add that those 
students who finished their course at the close of the 
last college year readily found appointments ; and 
further, that the demand for trained teachers is still 
in excess of the supply. A, S. P. 
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HOW WE ENTERTAINED OUR ELDERS. 

HAT a funny idea, Dorrit !” “All piece which one si> nficn secs ()ciii;j voted a bore, as 
Domt’s ideas itiy fumiy, but this it obstructs the sij^ht, and is always difticult to reach 
is not a Iwd one, and / am at nines wlieii '• helj) yourself” is the order of llie 
agreeable if a hoys’ party is to d.iy. 

follow suit,” was (he response When rA- liay arrived, the colil dishes were pri'- 
of Eric our tifteen-vcar-old pared in tlic inoniin'; by Nor.i and myself, and Nora 
brother, cooked the hot ones while Dorrit and 1 wailed at 

The funny iilea rofvned to table, 

arose from a disciisaion on The (bw/tv J.iuirt-i were similar in appearance to 
parties genei.illy, to scveial of Dresden patties, except that tlie bread was cut an inch 

which wc had been invited, and and a li.ilf m thickness with a round cutter the size of 

in Dorrit’s opinion it would be a clarel-ijlass. The inside evas scooped out, leaving a 

a novel and [ileas.int experience wall just thick enotigli to hold the mince. These 

// to entertain guests entirely com- cases were dipped into a mixture of two eggs, a wine- 

fHjsed of elderly people-old friends of fathet’.s- glassful of niiik, and a tabic-spoonful of bread-crumbs, 

who would appieriale tlie feeling which prompted beaten together; they were then fried a pale brown. 


the readiness on our part to devote ourselves en¬ 
tirely to lhc^1^, by taking the place of our servant m 
waiting upon ihein, and providing aniusemeni, to tlie 
best of our ability, for the remainder of the evening. 


and tilled with a mi-xturc prepared as follows A score 
of large oysters wore pul into a small sieve and set 
over .1 saiirep.m of Innling water (or a minute or two, 
to nuikc them lirm, and render the “bearding” process 


As to the trouble and expense of catering. I knew that more easy. 'I'he boards were then removed, and put 


a little advice and help from our old friend, Nora 
Graham, would soon obviate difficulties in that clirec- 


iiilo a saucep.an with the oyster liquor (strained) and a 
strip of Icmon-rind, aiul simmered very gently for half 


tion, so after a chat with father, who fell in delightedly an hour. This was again strained, the Ircnrds thrown 
with the proposal, and at once issued invitations, I away, and the liquor mixed with a tabic-spoonful 


sought her immediately. 


of flour, two labk-spoonfuts of cream, an ounce of 


After a preliminary talk. Nora advised that “high butter, nearly a lea-spoonful of anchovy essence, and 

tea” should be on the table at six o'clock punctually, a little cayenne and nutmeg- The whole was stirred 

few people caring fora heavy late meal,and those who until it boiled, and poured into a biisin over the 

preferred anything in place of tea or coffee could be oysters,which had been cut into small pieces, 

accommodated. “There!” said Nora, “those will be enjoyed, I 

“ And after what will doubtless pixivc a pleasant know ; I might have made Potties with the same 

evening, your friends will be ready for departure about mince, but some people are afraid to eat pastry.” 

twelve o’clock, so light refreshments, such as biscuits The only garnish needed for the disli was a few sprigs 

and fruit, will be the only necessaries after tea. and of parsley. 

that sliall be as nice as pissible,” said Nora; “and if For Scofeh WorxhoJcs, tlircc rounds from a two- 
any of the number have whims and fancies, wc will pound loaf were toasted and buttered, then thinly 


try to indulge them.’’ 


spreail with anchovy paste. Nine e^s were boiled 


I replied ih.it of the nine invited I felt sure all rather b.ird, cut into slices, and laid evenly over the 

would accept, which they did; and with the exception pieces of toast, each round Ijeing cut into four; a 


of Mrs. Malcolm, who had a weakness for shortbread, 
and Uncle Bob, who disliked even the smell of onions. 


sprinkling of pepper, and a few drops of cream, 
followed by a minute’s heating in the oven, finished 


I knew of no one for whom we need cater especi.ally ; them. “ For any one who objected to the anchovy 
though it was decided that everything should be of a flavour, you might substitute another fish paste ; but it 
kind suited to the digestive powers of people on the would not then be Ccolch Woodcock proper,’’ said 
shady side of fifty, and that there should be no carving Nora. 

for anybody ; the hot dishes being handed round, and Neapolitan Medallions proved new to everybody 5 
the cold ones, in small ({uantities, plentifully dotted they were exceedingly pretty, as well as delicious. T'o 


about the table. make them, a fowl w.is rubbed over with lemon-juice, 

The following was the menu decided upon tied in a buttered paper, then in a cloth, and boiled 

„ . , r. T * until very lender. 'I'lte flesh was removed, and the 

Scotch woodcocks. Oyster Loaves. , . , . , . , , 

Neapolitan MedHUions. Chicken Sandwiches. boncs returned to the sauccpan With a pint of the 

Almond Shortbread llquor, and simmercd until reduced to a quarter-pint. 

Coinpaie of Fig^ ^ ^^Appies m Syrup. An cqual mcasurc of croam was brought to the boil, 

and mixed with it, together with all the whitest meal of 
In addition, there would be brown and white bread the fowl, and a few slices of ham, both finely minced ; 
and butter, tiny dishes of whipped cream to accom- the whole being seasoned with salt, pepper, a dash of 


Scotch Woodcocks. Oyster Loaves. 

Neapolitan Medallions. Chicken Sandwiches. 

Almond Shortbread 

Compile of Figs. Apples in Syrup. 

Ginger Cakes. 


pany the fruits, besides biscuits, both plain and i 


nutmeg, a salt-spoonful of grated lemon-rind, a table- 


and small plates of grapes and other fruits placed the spoonful of scalded chopped parsley, and a sprig of 
whole'length of the table at each side; the centre- thyme. This, while hot, was poured into a Im'ge meat- 



w 
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di-h, making a layer half an inch thick, and set aside and fully siisiained her repuwtion, being universally 

to cooL When cold, a do^en rounds were cut from appreciated. Tlic recific was; a pound of line while 

the layer, with the cutter used for the oyster loaves; (lour, well dried and sificd : half a jiound of fresh 

each was laid on to a slice of cold fried bread, the butter, a quartor-pmind of pounded while sugar, two 

same shape and thickness. Just before serving, each ounces of candied peel m thin shreds, three ounces of 



medallion was decorated in the centre with tiny bits of 
pickled gherkins, beetroot, and chopped capers. 

The trimmings left from the rounds were pounded 
in a mortar with the dark meat of the fowl (all the 
skin being carefully removed), and an ounce or two 
of butter, nicely seasoned, and spread thickly on the 
bread and butter for the sand',okhes, for which we used 
a small round tinned loaf, so there was no waste in the 
way of crust, as the rounds, when cut into four, formed 
triangular-shaped sandwiches, 

The Almond Shortbread was a speciality of Nora’s, 


ground almonds, and half a tea-spoonful of sail- -all 
rubbed together until as tine as bread-crumbs, then 
mixed lightly to a stiff paste with a quarter-pint of milk 
and one eg;, a spoonful tieing reserved for brushing 
over the top. This quantity made .a round cake half 
an inch tliick ; the lop was covered with blanched 
almonds, roughly clioi)ped. .md coarsely-pounded sugar, 
previous to baking for half an hour in a gentle oven. 

A pound of tigs, the wry IksC obtainable, was bought 
for the/•'/;' CompdU-, dry, h.ud fruit being useless for the 

purpose.' They were put whole into a jar, with half a. 
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pint ol water, the juice of half a lemon, and two ounces 
of sugar, and cooked in the oven for an hour; Nora 
remarking that, had the oven been fierce, she would 
have simmered them on the range, as they would 
.lot “jilump'’ if cooked (jiuckly, but would bceonie 
hard ami .shrivelled. They weie laid in small dishes 
when cooL 

VoT y}pph-s in Syrup: adozen American pipjiins.rosy 
in colour and uniform in size, weic wiped and coral, 
•without being [reeled or divided. A syru|» of hall a 
pint of water and half a pound of sugar was then made, 
into which the apples were dro|)pcd, with a few clows, 
a piece of ginger, ami the iind ul half a lemon. An 
hour’s gentle boding was suflicieut to make lliein 
tender and shiny-iookmg, the stew-pan having been 
covered the whole lime. These weie served m deep 
glass dishes, the syrup poured louiid iIkmi, and a 
spoonful of whipped cream jilaced on the top of each. 

The Ciny:er Od'L'^ rerptireJ a pound of Hour--dried 
as for the shotibicad into which Nora rubbed six 
ounces of butter and two ounces ol lard. si.\ ounces of 
sugar, foul ounces of crystallised ginger ^not that in 
syrup) cut small, a pincli of giouiid ginger, and a 
suspicion of salt. Thl^ was mixed ''tiKiy with three 
eggs and about ihcir measure 111 milk. Nora informing 
us that cakes into winch the fat is rubbed cliy must be 
mixed less soft than when it is beaten to a cream. 
The mixture was poured into well-greased patty-pans, 
and the top of the cakes coated with roiiglily-poundcd 
loaf-s,ugar. Twenty minutes in a moderate oven baked 
them beautifully. 

Alter the meal, which was tlioioiiglily enjoyed if 
empty plates are a fair test, some ol our fi lends 
indulged in chess and draughts, and otlicrs in round 
games, followed by music, vocal and msirumcntal.each 
gentleman competent to play h.iving been asked lo 
bring his pci instniiiient; and as Uncle l 5 ob had a 
weakness foi tlie llutc. and Mr. Nkidinorc was passion¬ 
ately fond of the liddie, while any one could tell from 
Mr. Carter’s round cheeks that he was in the habit of 
blowing ilic cornet, we had a piclty fair orchestra. 
Our brother Rupert and Hugh 1 -Iyiin (to whom Kora 
was engaged) possessed respectively very good bass 
and tenor voices, and as we girls each tried to sing a 
little, I need hardly say that there was plenty of vocal 
music to the fore. 


.-Vciing iijKni a brilliant suggestion made by Eric, 
we had decided to wind up the evening by having a 
couple of Uihkanx; the lively youth aforesaid was 
stage-manager and oveiscer in general, and for the 
past few days had been indcf.Uigable in turning liis 
artistic ability to account by manipulating pieces 
of cardboard, tinsel paper, Ccc., into grand scenic 
ertects, and providing a truly gorgeous costume for 
iiinisell. 

We iiad scra'ncd olf one end of llie room for the 
purpose, and our linst tabkau represented tbal well- 
known scene taken from the f.ivourile fairy-tale of our 
childhood, illustrating the triuiiiiih of Cinderella over 
licr wicked sisters. l.)urrit posed as the heroine, and, 
when the cuilams were drawn, was just proudly 
pointing to the perfect fit of the slipper. Eric, as 
the hcrahl, liud on a propcriy-inlercsled expression; 
and Kora and myself, as the two sisters, assumed the 
most vinegary aspal of winch we were Capable. 

Our second i.J’h'.iu was rather more ambitious— 
we had chosen the casket scene at llelmonl m TIte 
Mcrihiint of Vi-niic. 1 must s.iy lhai 1 [liiiik our 
characters were vciy clleclively grouped, although 1 
was not one of them, but [leifoimed softly at the jhano 
(wliich was placed behind the ruriain), and sang 
.snatches ol song to rcpiesent the'‘music in the dis¬ 
tance." Hugh Hynnwas iLissanio; Rupert,Oialiano; 
and Era, as an aUcndaiil, was still able to wear his 
gorgeous herald’s dress. Nora, as I’ortia,. looked 
veiy stately, and \cl expressed the right amount ot 
anxiety, while llassaiim's cmisidcr.iliun of the caskets 
was i'a)>itally rendered, and Ilorril made a veiy nice 
Ncrissa. 'ilie cuilains weie drawn .imid ra[ituious 
applause, and wc weie fully repaid fur the little trouble 
we had taken in gelling up the tableaux by the plea¬ 
sure which they had given lo oui Ineiuis. 

At lengtli- and very ijiiRkly the lime li.id p.issed — 
we had to ‘‘speeii the [lauing guests,’ one and all 
declaring that they hail spent a most eiijovabie even¬ 
ing. Even Erie, who li.id ccit.iiidy leiuiered us much 
assistance, and iiad m consKjuence been promised 
that, all being well, he should leceive his friends on 
his birthday a couple of moiilhs later, was )>ound 
to confess that should the s.ime success attend our 
efibrts then he would vote us “jolly gouil girls.” 

L. lltKll'AtJE. 


1 


FA IK 

ATURE had ircasuics unseen yet; 

For flowers :dl 
We can recall, 
garden intn or mulct; 

How you outvie them, Margaret! 

Even at their best, when dewdrops make 


MARt; AR FT. 

Them sweeter, frcsliei, for your sake 
With heedless eye 
We'd pass all by 
And all their loveliness forget. 

Which vainly by your side were set, 
Fan Margaret. 
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A Useful Book-Rest. 

Those who have frequently to make uie tif heavy 
worki of reference, t,ucli a.s hielionariei (u ailaicj, will 
find the handy Ainerit-.in device winch we illu^tiuie uf 
great seivice. It 
consists, as the 
figure siiows, of a 
biackel wlncii can 
be dUatlieil In the 
coriier of a i.ible 
or re.iding - <!esk, 
aiHluhich sujijioils 
a siPindle on which 
tiirms a fi.iiiie, at 
llie ends of wliose 
aini'. .lie slielvcs 
lor holding books. 
'1 he advantage ol 
this reading-desk wlicn seveial books liave to lie con¬ 
sulted at the same lime, or compaied w itii one aiiovlier, 
is evident, espeiial!} as ih.- minibei of sliehes and tiie 
length ol the arms carrying lliein are unliimied. 

Ailsa Craig Fog-Siren. 

Ailsa Craig, the rock) boss wliirh rises out of the 
sea at the entrance to lite i-'inh ol Clyde, is very 
dangerous to mat iiieis, esjieci.illy in loggy we.Uher, and 
ttie Cuminissioiiers of Nortliein i.ighls have leceiilly 
erected a jiowcrful air-snen with sell .icting apiiaratiis 
on tlic island. The iiiacliiiiei) consists of I'ne eight- 
liorsc-powcr CrossKr g.is-eiigines, wlmh acLu.»le two 
sets ufdouble-tjliiulcr .nr )min|is, tom|iiessiiig the air 
to a pressure of live pounds per squ.ne incli, and de¬ 
liver it to receivers couneeleil with the noilli and .south 
signal sirens. 'IJie comiiuiiiicaiiuiis between the siren 
and holders are closed by \alves, winch aic opened 
once every three niimilcs by llie action of cams. 

I lie air thus delivered blows a blast on the log-liorns 
orsiiens, wluch is dili'evem for the north and souili 
horns. 



Is there a Magnetic Sense? 

Sir W. 1 liomson, the eminent physicist, I'crciul) de¬ 
livered a leciiiif before the Midland Jiistitvite on the 
SIX gateways ol knowledge, using inc woid “.si.\ " .is a 
supposed improvenient on the old jihi.ise. ‘'li\e g.ilc- 
ways of knowledge.’’ The si.vth or addiliomii gateway 
was the sense of iieal as distingui.shcd lioin the sense 
of toucii ; bill 111 reality ilie sense of heat is jjiohably 
only unoiher function of the sense of loucli, .iiid there 
was no aliboliile need to add another to the convcii' 
tional live senses. .Sir William also suggested that 
tlierc was probably a ‘‘ m.igneiic sense,' th.it is to s.iy, 
he believed that some people imglii be found wlio 
could tell llic presence of inagnetism aeling on (iieir 
person. The idea is an old one ; but it is not so well 
known that recent cxjicriments have been made under 


tile au-|)K.cs ol the I’liysnal .Societv on this veiy sub- 
jut, ami persons liave bicn loui.d wlio, when ihcir 
iie.ids were jilaced lAlwecii the poles ol a sluing ekt- 
lio-iii.ignel, could tell wIkh liic m.igiul w.is c.\ciied,Ly 
.1 iKCiihai uiiple..a.iiit seiistiumi in the lie;i<l.ali danger 
oi collusion or giKss work bung removed. A person 
siilkiiiig horn neuijlgia .ilso fell tin. |i.iui inuiase m 
the magnetic iield. Wliuhei this lact indicates a 
’■ magiieiic suisc.” or iiicul) a bii.mi ptodui.cd in the 
lic.id on llie oidmary sense of loucii, is however a very 
doubtful jioiiil. 


A Miniature Sun. 

The passage lliroiigh JlelJ (hue connecliiig Lung 
Island Sound witli llie Ihist River, ;it Tew York, is 
diltieiill ;md eiangeimis owing to wlmlpools and roeks, 
and for llie last lilleeii yeais the woik of blasting tiiesc 
locks lias been going on. Tlic liluiii.iiaiiou of the 
Sound by night is now lu be iimiei taken, and a 
gigantic iiuii l.iltice-lowcr ut mast J50 feet high is to 
be erected, and htled on the top with a powerful 
(lectiic light, or miniature sun, wlncii will not oniv 
liglu llie vvbulc passtige, but miles of the tipproacli 
on eiilier side, llie light will be shed downwards by 
rellecioi s. 


An Air-Filter. 

It is of high importance to breathe pure air, espe¬ 
cially (luring sleep or in sickness, .ind the air-hlter 
or puntiei of Mr. Maitt.iiid T.ite\ which can be rc’adily 
applied to the ordin.iiy ciiiiuiiey-board or other open¬ 
ings admitting fresh air horn witlioiil, will be found 
of great value. It is kept in action by tlic hetil of a 
liglitcd candle, lain|), or g:i.s-jet, or by llie heat of the 
Inc in the loom, and u piovides a constant change of 


The Telephonograph. 

Mr. T. \V. (iiltay has succeeded in perfoinimg the 
(urious experiment ol iccoiding a telephone message 
m the pliuiiograpli, as it was received, and lepruducin" 
tin- message liy that instrument .it a latei imie, Mr 
<;ilt.iy used a skele¬ 
ton telephone, such 
.IS is shown in our 
I',;;,,,,., .vhorc ,,, ,s 
a lio.'se-shoe mag. ^ 
net, having sm.ill 
eo.fsofwiie,... on 
its [lolcs; these 
1 oiU being connected to tlie lennmals. //. (or connection 
in circuit with the iele|ihoiie line. A ugiil.itmg screw, 
was added to bung the coils verv close to the metal 
duqiliragm of a phonograph, and wlien the souorific 
cuireiits passed thiougli lliein, the poles of (he magnet 
attracted the non di.iphr.igm of the plionograph, more 
or less, thus setting it into vibrations cm responding to 
the original speech or sounds delivered to the tele- 


p 
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phone transmitter at the other end of the line. Tlie 
vibrations of the diaphrugin were, of course, impressed 
on the yielding tin-foil of the phonograph hy the stylus 
attached to the diaphragm, and the mcss<igc thus 
printed could be reproduced afterwards. 

A Finger-Power Brake. 

A brake designed to bring all kinds of gas and 
steam-engine machinery to a standstill on short notice, 
m case of accidents 
in factories or work¬ 
shops, has been devised 
by Mr. J. G. Rockliill. 

It is so constructed as 
to be adjustable to any 
required power, and its 
action is so simple 
that a boy can work 
it with ease. 'I'lic 
handle, It (see llie 
figure) is pressed, and 
the brake Jocks itself 
by means of a ratcliet 
attached. The brake 
is also useful in case 
of bands or belts 
breaking. The prin. 
ciple is obvious from 
the' ilJustratioii, the 
wheel being stopped 
by the friction-strap, s, which is brought to bear 
against its rim. 

Invisible Wire. 

Platinum wire has been drawn out so fine by Mr. II. 
F. Read, of Brooklyn, New York, that the unaided eye 
cannot perceive it, lliough the touch detects it if it 
be laid on a smooth card. A small No. i 8 g.iiige 
platinum wire was enclosed in a close-fitting lube of 
silver, made by folding .silver-foil -jV, inch thick closely 
over it. This was then drawn out, and a short length 
cut off, which was also drawn out, llien cut, and tiie 
drawing repealed. The last result of tliis process was 
treated with dilute acid to remove the silver. The 
Invisible wire was intended for the cross-wires of a 
telescope, but its brittleness rendered it quite unfit for 
the purpose. 

A Safe Ume-Light. 

Mr. R. A. Proctor, the well-known astronomer and 
public lecturer, has devised the following; plan of 
rendering the lime-light quite safe from explosion with 
or without care. In the ordinary unsafe arrangement 
the reservoirs containing the oxygen and hydrogen 
gases under pressure have a jet in common, fiom 
which the mingled gases issue to play upon the 
cylinder of lime, and produce the brilliant white flame. 
The improvement consists in having the jet made 
double, so that each gas issues separately, and there is 
no danger of one gas diffusing into the other, and there¬ 
by producing an explosion on being ignited 


Artistic Alarms. 

Now that electricity is in a fair way of coming into 
our lioincs, an attempt has been made to produce an 
arii-Atic electric bell, which deserves sonic praise ; for, 
as a rule, no attention has hitherto been paid to this 
aspect of electric household appliances, if wc except 
the pretty design.s fir electric illumination. In the 
“Owl” bell, the clapper Ii.is a crescent sliajic, and 
hits the bell when actuated by the ordinary eieciio- 
magnetic arrangement which is concealed behind. 

It works with a No. 2 
Leclanchu cell, and all 
the fillings are of a 
tasteful description. 
These are supplied 
with the bell in such 
a foini that any no¬ 
vice can fit it up for 
himself. A inech.mical 
writchman in the form 
of a vigilante 

has also been brought 
out in France. The 
opening of a door or 
window in its vicinity 
actuates a clockwork, 
which tings an alarm- 
bell .md wakes the 
house. The principle 
of tiic apparatus is 
similar to the bell 
above described, but a bronze dragon takes the place 
of the owl. 

An Electrified Lounge. 

Not very long .ago it was discovered in a New York 
sitting-room that a lounge was electrified, and several 
ladies experienced a smart shock on making use of it. 
Investigation showed that the belts of a small motor 
near the lounge generated frietional electricity by 
rubbing on llietr pulley, and this communicated itself 
to the coucli. 

Effects of Pressure on Life. 

M. Regnurd, a French physi .logist, has made some 
very interesting cxjieriments on the effects on life of a 
higli water-pressure. The experiments were carried 
out by means of a water-press of MM. Cailletetand 
Ducrctet, giving a pressure of i,ooo atmospheres, that 
is to say, such a pressure as would exist at a point 
10,000 metres below the surface of the sex Yeast 
subjected to this pressure for an hour fell into a state 
of sleep or latent life, and on being withdrawn from 
the press it was only after an hour that active iii'e 
returned and the yeast ojicrated as a ferment. Veget¬ 
able algx, and seeds of the garden cress, also fell 
into sleep and only recovered slowly. The same 
may be said of leeches at a pressure of 6 oo atmos¬ 
pheres, molluscs, and infusorix The leeches, indeed, 
only awoke some hours afterwards. Fishes deprived 
of their swimming bladders were submitted to a 
pressure of loo atmospheres with impunity; at 2oo 
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atmospheres thc'y fell into the same sleepy state, but 
quickly recovered; at 300 atmospheres they died ; at 
400 they became rigid, and remained so even when 
putrefaction set in. This rigidity was accompanied by 
increase of weight, as \fts proved by fixing and weigh¬ 
ing ,hc limos of fr'jg4. 


The Percentograph. 

Our engraving represents a device for reducing 
common fractions to decimals, and is particularly de¬ 
signed for use by railway and other traffic companies, 
to determine the percentages and proportions in di¬ 
viding rates, revenues, or cxpcn.scs on the basis of 
mileage ; but its general usefulness is extensive. 

A stationary triangle, A, has a percentage scale, B, 
arranged along its hypothcnusc or longest side ; a 
similar triangle, c, is fitted to slide in the fi-\cd tnangle, 
and is likewise furnished with a scale, D, along its 
hypothenuse, which represents the series of numbers 
whose percentages are to be obtained. The numlwrs 
in the scales B and D increase from the right ujiward to 
the left, the former extending from o to too, and the 
latter from o to 1,000, or from 0 to any ntiiiilicr higher 
than 1,000. according to the value given to the gradua¬ 
tions. '1‘luis if each graduation is made to count 2 
instead off, the scale I) would indicate 2,000 as the 
highest number. In the illustration tlic scale D is 
marked off to indicate both 1,000 and :,ooo at ihecnd, 
two sets of numbers being used, one double the other, 
to mark the graduations. When the .scale l> is moved 
against the scale B, the graduations will exaellv register 
with each other, and llie percentage number will cor¬ 
respond with the numbers whose i>erccnfage of t.ooo 
or 2,000 they repre-sent. The b.ise of the movable 
triangle is provided with a slot, K, and a set-screw, 
by means of which it may be adjusted and held in 
any position. The vertical side of the stationary tri¬ 
angle is provided with a cord, G, which serves as 



a marker on the scale D. This cord is connrelfd 
to set-screws, H i, and is arranged at right .ingles 
to the base of the instrument. A second cord, K, 
is attached to a collar loosely mounted on the pin l, 
and its other end is attached by a set-screw. o, to a 
slide which moves on a segmental bar, g. the circle 
of which is drawn from the pin i. This cord is used 


to mark the percentages on the scale B, and also to 
mark the numbers on both scales. Suppose we wish 
to ascertain the relative proportion of railway lines in 
interest aggregating say 1400 miles : move the scale J) 
until 1,400 intersects cord G on its upper edge, then 
tighten the set-screw. The cord K is then moved 
till it intersects the number of miles forming a part 
of the 1,400, when the relative proportion will be 
shown on the stationary scale it. Thus if cord K be 
moved till it cuts 490 miles, the sc.ile 11 will indicate 
35 per rent. 
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A Lightning-Rod Tester. 

Mr. Samuel Vylo has devised the following plan for 
testing lightning-rods, which is a very necessary pre- 
c.aiition. Inside the rod run wires to the top and 
bottom, the latter carrying the testing current through 
the “ earth ” connection, which is the part most liable 
to fail. The testing app,iralus consists of a galvano¬ 
meter, G (sec figure); a battery, K ; a resistance coil, 
R; and a “switch,'’ a, h, c, </, consisting of four 
brass pieces. This apparatus is seen to be in good 
order by inserting a brass plug between a and h, then 
between (j and t ; and the lightning-rod itself is tested 
liy inserting plugs between a and />, and a and c ; the 
earth connection being tested by inserting them be¬ 
tween ii and and ii and if. While upon this subject, 
we may mention a recent proposal to connect the 
telegraph-posts on a line of railway with the rails by 
means of a liglitning-wirc. The idea is to discharge 
the atmo>phere by this means, and thereby pretent 
lightning-strokes. 


A Station Indicator. 

The names of stations arc now indicated inside the 
cars on the New York ekv.itcd r.iilways, by an in¬ 
genious pneumatic contiivance which enables the 
tiriver to display ihc name of the coming station, 
and ring a warning bell, hy means of a small lever 
on his engim-. Tlie lever admits air from the re¬ 
servoir of a Westinghoiise hrakc to pipes connected 
with the indicators, and ihe names are in this way 
changed at will 
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A Trgnk Life-Buoy- 

The trunk shown in the engravinj; can be used to 
save lives at sea. It is made of light wood or cork, 
and covered with waterproofing. Tlic sides slo|)e iij)- 
wards from the b«l- 
lom, wIjkIi Ls there¬ 
fore heaviest in the 
water, and a nmg or 
keel of cork is fitted 
along the Ijoiioiii 
edges to further in- 
iTc.iM' the slidjility 
of the liiioy. A staff 
uilh (lag IS tilted at 
the side to aei as a 
signal of distress. (>n the top are rous of eyes [o 
sling a rope for holding on liy, or for eoiipling two nr 
more trunks togcilier to form a larger buoy or raft. 
The interior is divided into coiiipaTtnients for iiscliil 
articles, in the ordinary way. 



An Electric Gas-Tap and Lighter. 

An ingenious gas-tap and ligbtei has been imported 
from America. The device is contained in a small 
brass bulb below the gas-jel, and consists of a valve 
in the feed-pipe, uiiicli is ra|»idly opened or closed 
by means of an electric curreiit acliialing an electro- 
magnet. At the same time as the valve is opened, an 
electric spark passes and ignites the gas. All this is 
done by jwessing down .i tingcr-key, which may be let 
into the wall. On letting the key spring up the valve 
closes, the gas is cut off, and the light is exlingmshcd. 
This device is the most complete of its kind yet 
brought out, and does not requite that the gas should 
be separateK uuned on b) band before the spark 
lights it. 


A New Mode of Stamping Letters- 

Business men who have to send out large minilxirs 
of letters or p,ackels by one mail, have hilheito often 
had resort to iwds of blotting-paper, or roller stamp 
moisteners, but a great impioveiiienl on these methods 
has recently been introduced, which will obviate much 
inconvenience and loss of tune. We illustrate the new 


slit, through which the surface of a flanncl-covered 
cylinder projects. This cylinder is perforated slightly, 
and as it contains water the flannel surface is kept 
constantly moist. Tlie cylinder is so arranged that it 
can readily be detached and re-filled witli w.itcr when 
necessary. The method of using this machine is very 
simple. The row of stumps, being iiiiroducetl to the 
metal strip, is pushed along by the thumb over the 
roher, wliicli thus moistens each stamp .as it passes, 
and the stamp need then only be pressed on to the 
letter or packet. 'I'he position of the roller Irclow the 
stamp prevents the ov'er-d.un[)ing wliicli is so objec¬ 
tionable a feature of many of the old stamp moisteners. 
y\nothcr and larger variety of this machine is also 
made, wliitli will be us-iu! for the application of 
gummed labels, &.c. 


Hydrogen Amalgam. 

It is well known that mercury is used as an anialgani 
in extracting gold from its ores ; the gold amalgamat¬ 
ing with the mercury, which is aftcrw'ards driven off by 
heating, so as to leave the gold pure. Mercury used 
in this way is apt to “sicken,” as it is termed, and 
lose its pow’cr of 
abstracting the gold. 

To gel over this 
drawback a new 
“ hydrogen ” am.d. 
gam has been intio- 
duced by Mr. Ber¬ 
nard C. Molloy. 

-M.r. His arrange¬ 
ment for amalga¬ 
mating is shown in 
the figure, where s s is a layer of sand, saturated with 
a dilute aeid or alk.dinc sohilum, having a lead plate. 
I’b, embedded in it. A porous diaphragm or pl.itc 
separates a layer of mercury. Hg. from the sand. A 
voltaic battery, n, is connected tlirnugh this arrange¬ 
ment, the positive or zinc pole to the mercury, and the 
negative or carbon polo to the lead. The current 
decomposes the solution, and liytlrogen being liberated 
bubbles out through the lucrrury, ami has the power 
of keeping the latter from “sickening.” 



invention, and from the figure it will he seen to consist 
of a strip of metal whose eilges are lieiil to form guides 
for a rov/ of stamps, Near one end of this strip is a 


New Deep-Sea Pishes. 

The recent voy.igc of the Frciicli surveying ship 
7 'ii/isiiiiin has brought to light several remarkable 
deep-sea fishes, living in depths from joo to 1,500 
fathoms (over a mile <leep). Tlic Mtu rurus ^Mna-ps, 
a deep-sea “ganoid." lias a tadpole appearance, and is 
plated with small Ivony .ii iiuuir about the hca<l ; the 
Rustfliiiius ohscurus resembles an cel, but has a long 
l.ietile organ or filament uiuier the lower jaw, which 
gleams with phosphorescent light. These deep-sea 
fishes arc fre<|iieiitly provided with eyes at dilTcrcnt 
parts of their bodies—for cxanqile, along the sides 
and back—as well as in the head ; and such eyes 
also produce light, acting the part of bull’s-eye lan¬ 
terns. 


The Gatherer. 


A Novel Table. 

A piece of furniture wliicti cymbincs in itself table, 
cooking-stove, and pantry is .a decided novelty, and 
one which is likely to be useful to many people, espe¬ 
cially to men of business wlin find it necessary—as 
many do—to make their tea or other light meals in 
their offices. The arrangement of this reni.arkable 



article will be understood from a referenre to our 
illustration. The frame-woik of the Ltlile is made 
rather deeper llian usu.il. and is provided with a 
bottom, between \\lii<'h and llu- to]) of llie l.ibic is a 
cousideiable space. The centre of tins spare is occu¬ 
pied by the stove, wbicli may be h.id to burn cillic-T 
gas or oil. Round the lamp may l>e stored the 
various articles of table-ware. The (op of the table 
is pivoted so that when moved il forms an Hide- 
pendent table. siii>poited l>y the mam fiainc and .i 
leg which is attached directly to it, and which closes 
up lUisli with one of the other legs when ihe lop is 
covering the frame. ISelwccn tlie legs of the table i' 
a bo.\ wliich serves to keep bie-td aiicl oihei provi¬ 
sions in. 

The Hand as a Telephone. 

M. DunantI, a Trencbman, found Ibal a “con¬ 
denser,” that is an n])|)ar.ilus made by scp.arating two 
or more sheets of tin-foil by an insulating m.iterial such 
as parnffined paper, would receive tclepl one currents 
and give out speech, especially if the condenser weie 
charged by another source of electricity before the 
telephone currents entered it Reflecting lliat two 
living persons standing a little apart made a con¬ 
denser—the bndie.s being, as it were, the tm-foil. the 
air the insulator, Mr. J. \V. (iili.iy, of Delft, has suc¬ 
ceeded in gelling the person, and p.ariiciibily the hniid. 
to act as a telephone receiver. Ilis arrangement w.is 
an Ader microphone forming the transmitter of the 
sounds, and two men for the receiver. Tlio Ader 
microphone has an induction coil used m coimectimi 
with it, the primary wire of the coil being in cirniit 
with the carbons of the microphone and a battery. 
Mr. Giltay used three Bunsen ceils for the latter. 
The secondary wire of the coil was in circuit with a 
battery of nine Leclanrhe cells, wliich charged up (he 
two men, whom we will call A and B. Now, wlien 
music an<l speech were sent into the Ader microphone 
or transmitter, they were heard by B when A pul his 
gloved liand over B’s ear. The glove was a common 
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kid one. Singing and whistling came best; but Mr. 
(iiltay thinks that speech, which came imperfectly, 
would be received very well with .an induction coil of 
greater power, h is iirobabie that had the two per¬ 
sons simply “laid tiicir lieaiK together,” they would 
h.ave mutually heard the words and songs—that is, 
provided their liair was dry and non-conducting. 

A Marine Station. 

The new marine station at Dranton, Edinburgh, will 
be lilted wiih .a floating labor.itory Imving ,\n abun¬ 
dance of sea-watei at its service ; a sfeamer fitted with 
niiHlcrn dredging and sounding appliances, and bio- 
logic.aI app.ar.itus ; and a tine iilirary of the latest 
works on marine life and philosopliy. The staff has 
been appointed ; and British and foreign naturahst-s 
arc invited to make use of the st.ition. 


A New Fire>Escape. 

During the past few years, many domestic fire- 
escapes have been invented, but for several reasons 
—cost, danger, ciuiibersomcncss, amongst others— 
numbers of liiciu have not long smwived thcir iiuro- 



rluction. Recently a new window fire-escape has come 
into the lield, il Inung the invention of a London 
morch.int, Mr. Thomas ll.de. The esc.apc itself con 
sists of a large bucket, made of strong sail-cloth, with 
a wooden bottom, and il is spacious eiumgli to hold 
two adults or thiec or four children. The sujiporting 
a])j)araliis comiirises two upright iron rods, which rest 
upon the outside of the unulow-sill, and which are 
kept in position by a paiallel bar placed ag.tinsl the 
inside of the window-frame. The roiie to which the 
bucket is fastcncnl runs thnuigli .a pulley attached to 
the rods. Tlie bucket can be let down from cither 
inside or outside the window, .iiul a person may let 
himself down in it unaiilcd, and without danger. T lie 
escape can be carried and id.iced in position by one 
person, and il can be lived ic.idy for use in less than a 
minute. Wiien not in use the ciuirc .tpparalus can be 
folded up so as to occupy a very small space. 








New Prize Competitions, 1884, 


T he Eniro/i lus mod; pleasure in announcing to his Readers that, owing to 
the great success which .iitcnded the series of l‘Tue Competitions announced 
last year, the IVopnctors of CA'si:i.t,S .Mac.azimk have deridetl to contiiuie 
this feature. Tiie scheme for 1XS4 includes several New Departments, in which the 
Editor trusts many of his Readers who have not hitherto availed themselves of his 
invitations to become Competiiorb. may (in<l an opening for their powers. The 
following arc the v.irmus i'rucs offered, and the Conditions tinder which they may 
be competed for 

(i.) A I’ri/c of Five Pounds for the best DoMlisric Stokv, illustrating the evil 
of vacillation. The lcn;;ih of the story must not exceed three pages of flie 
Magadne i/.r., about 3,000 words). All M.SS. must be properly aullieii- 
tic.ited m acccordance with Gcnpr.al Rule No. 3, and sent to the Editor 
not hitcr (h.in September ist, 1S84 

(ii.) A T’rize of Three (hnneas for the best Sonc, /.<•,, words suitable for Music. 
No poem must exceed thirty lines in length All MSS. must be properly 
authenticated in accord.ince with General Rule No. 3. and sent to the 
Editor not later than Novemlier 1st, i.'>S4. 
fiii) .\ Prize of One Guinea for the best Short Si'URH in proposing the 
toisl of “The bridesmaids’' at a wedding-breakfast. No speech may 
exceed 750 words in length. All MSS. must be authenticated in accord¬ 
ance with General Rule' No. 3, and sent to (lu Editor not later than 
Decenilicr isl. 1I5S4. 

(iv.) z\ Pn/c of Two Ciiiineas for the best set of Six OklulNAl, Esiil.tP. no 
one of which must exceed 250 words in length. All MSS. must be 
authenticated in accord.tnie «ul. (r-rcra, Kj.c No. 3, and sent to the 
Editor not later than January ist, 1885. 

(v.) A Prize of Three Guineas for the bed Oric.inai. Gwo'ITE for Violin and 
l‘ianofoil<\ .All MSS. must be authenticated in accord.ince with tjeiieral 
Rule No. 3, and sent to ihe Editor not Utcr than I'cbruary and, 1SS5. 


U 


Gene HAL Hules. 

I. l•■vorv KiMii.T of ihc M.ig.i/ini- is <'ligiiiV to loiiiiieu- fut Jill or aiiv of iho I’lizs’S offered. 

2 The Kdili'f i.itinol undi-ri.ikc to .inswer im|Uiries li.o mg refeience lo ilie trentment in del.iit of 
llio suliicel*. 7hr /tflirm HUtlrr .//<’ ni/licirHl Im thr purprvs rf /hr 

CoHifH-li/irn, luui /hr rr\l is .V// to /hr ludumoil mu! diM rction .>/ tht tviiiprUlois 

F.ic'h Ms must li.ive in-.eiilx.-d on il, or ollierwise seeureiv aitaelied to il. llie name and postal 
addnss ol the author, togellier wilh .1 tieei.ai.niioii th.il tlie woik is onxiiial ond ruhnly the sriidri'\ 
oion, to lie sij'.iicd I'V ihe aiiih ir and eoiimer-ii'ied liv s mie olhei truslworihv ihtsoh. t.c., a 
in.igisir.ite, iiiiiiisiet of relipon. or liou.ihulder. ui.fi the posiil adttiess 111 IhjiIi e.ises. 

.j. In all (MS's ihe ro]>yiight ol U'e suteesslul works will iM-cnaie the |)ro|x*ity of the I’loprictors 
of this M.ia.i/ine 

■y Ini .ises tthi-ie the two Ixfsl «i>rks in anv one ('oiiipetilion .lie of ernial iiierjl, ihi' I'rire ni.iv 
lie lUoiled .It Ihe iliserelion ol 111" lohior. T hi' I’ri/e m anv of the CompetllKHis may he wilhhekl m 
the event of no eom|)osiiioti !iei t;. (hoiight worihv of tli I dislinelK>n, 

ft. The Kdiior will not U- res|>oiisitile lor losv or miseirri.ige of any work dnniie Iransmission. 
nrt'l .ill Iclteis 01 p.iil.els mu'l tie//v/.f/if Jh - I'dltor <.mnot uudrihihe to rrliirn 
— eojiies should iheiefoie Ik' n.-l.iiiied hy the sender. 

7, Ksery M's. must le- sent liefon- tl|e il-uo named above .is the latest day in eaeh .section. 
adda-'Sed I lie I'jlilor ol 1 vssi,i.i s M \i..\/lNi , I .a belle S.Tiiv.ni;e Y.nd. IaiihIoii, IC.land must 
liave the words " 1‘rize < om|ieilUou " in the lop lell-leind collier of the envelope or wra|)]H'r. 


“ SUM.VER /)./l'.V.”~ 7 V/f Editor bej^i to inform his Renders that the Extra 
Holidnv Number, entitlrd *• SiniMifK l.)AVS," loill be published simultaneously 
with the next Number, i.c., on ynne 25. 
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WITHIN T'HE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “ The Tenth Earl,” " Lady Flavia,” " Paul Knox, Pitcaan," *o. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

TWO J.IvTThKS. 

T he land- 
office at 
Thorsdale 
Park was not 
only spacious 
enough for the 
transaction of 
business, but 
sufficiently 
large to liavc 
accommoda¬ 
ted, m case of 
nced.iho « hole 
statf of those 
who were en¬ 
trusted with 
the practical 
charge of the 
carl's great 
^’orkshirc property. Ancient retainers and hangers-on 
of the Thorsdale family yet preferred calling it the 
“Old Steward’s House,” to using the new-fangled 
name of the “ Land-office.” It had been, in truth, a 
steward’s residence, built in perhaps the second of the 
Georgian reigns, and under the eye of an intendant 
who probably was careful for the comfort of himself 
and his olive-branches. Worm-eaten as were its tim¬ 
bers, and mellowed its bricks, it was yet warm, snug, 
and spacious to an c-xtent tliat would have moved the 
envy of Mr. Superintendent Swann, squeezed into 
his narrow official premises at Daneborough. Mr. 
Bartlett, the manager, had rooms there, which he 
could, and did, occupy at pleasure. There was, 
besides the clerks’ room and the manager’s office, a 
]>arlour that the clerks shared in common. Don had 
a bed-room, and so bad Tom Scott, the raw junior; and ‘ 
there would have been one for Mr. Screcdlc, the 
feeble senior, had he not preferred the farmhouse 
lodgings that he had dwelt in for fivc-and-thirty years. 
An old woman and her grandchild, in pattens, 
furnished the kitchen contingent; while there were 
horses, gigs, and dog-carts, always at the senicc of 
the land-agent or of his subordinates. For a great 
estate is like a kingdom on a small scale, and exacts 
much locomotion on the part of those to whom is 
deputed the management of it. 

The clerks’ room was a queer, but not comfortless 
apartment, long and low, with massive beams, each 
thick enough for a Roman battering-ram of the pre¬ 
gunpowder days, spanning the blackened ceiling. 
The windows were broad and low, with deep recesses, 
and those quaint old window-seats under the lids of 
which books could be stored as, a solace for rainy 
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days, and wherein such standard works as “ Pamela," 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ and " Robinson Crusoe," 
perhaps heirlooms handed over from one steward to 
another, yet lurked. There were modern desks and 
tables, but there was an oaken buffet gorgeously- 
carved, and a clock, older than the house itself, as its 
dial-plate averred, since it had been constructed in 
1683. by Simon Levett. “llorologcr of His Sacred 
Majesty Charles 11 ..” at Westminster. But tliis clock, 
although preserved in its huge brass-mounted .case 
as a dignified memorial of the past, had not ticked 
within living memory. 

Mr. Scrcedlc, with a green shade over his weak 
eyes, was at his desk, blinking])' adding up columns 
of figures, and, perhaps, meditating on the probable 
amount of the retiring pension which his growing 
iiitirmitie-s must soon compel him to sue for, on the 
ground of long service. And Tom Scott, the raw 
junior, in whom there was no guile indeed, but who 
belonged to that unfortunate category of boys who 
are born blunderers, was at his desk, too, wretched 
because he had made some capital error in the books 
that had been given over to him to post up, and he 
was not arithmetician enough to discover and rectify 
the blunder. Poor Tom Scott! Mr. Bartlett had 
chidden him but yesterday, as “not worth bis salt;” 
and, as likely as not, the manager would be over at 
Thorsdale again on tlie morrow, and would expect to 
find the task-work of his subalterns complete. Don, 
who was an excellent accountant, and good-natured 
withal, might yet set the problem at rest and save 
his office companion a scolding; but somehow,Tom, 
glairing at Don’s face, grave and stem and sad, as he 
sat with his pen in his hand, did not like to disturb 
him just then with a petition for aid in his dilemma. 

Although Don had a pen in his hand, he was not, 
just then, plying it in the earl's service. No better 
clerk—no clerk, indeed, so good—had earned his 
salary in the land-office, during the viziership of Mr. 
Bartlett, or that of his father. There had been young 
clerks who could cipher well and conduct a corre¬ 
spondence neatly, and there had been others who 
scoured the braes like the galloping hero of some 
Scottish ballad. But, as a rule, the lads that could 
write could not ride, and the lads that were untiring 
in the saddle made provoking mistakes in their 
accounts. But Don was a model. Tiirough mist and 
rain, over boggy moorland or along an ill-kept bridle¬ 
path, he made his way. swiftly and smoothly, as 
commonly happens when horse and horseman are 
in tune, so to speak, with one another. In lone 
famis, where the solitary household had contracted 
manners morose and rugged. Don’s frank, bright 
mien and address won all hearts, and “ Bless ye, my 
bonny bairn—a born gentle, if ever there was one 1" 
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wa^thevw^ct at hoube-doors whcic stian^cis vkt.re 
V^.^cejv cd 01 appioicd of. Atid in ihe 
4 i^ce, Settle bimbclf, who had learned to look on 
! 5 ua as hib probable bucccssoi, owned that the new 
recruit had mastered with incredible qiiicknesb e'vei) 
detail of the routine 

Don was engaged just then in wilting a letter. 
Here it u 

“Dkam, dfahkst Vioier, lln- ilic lir>i letter ] hati cter 
wntteil to >ou, aihI, bad to vij 1 ft.ei it iiui'.l il> Ik. the |J^( I ili <11 
iievercea<ie to love you, -.WLLt oiii, Imi 1 lux- lud a rudb rtinmlo 
of the hiah barrier <vliit.li MaiiU Utucui ik iw i nirri. it is, 
like Mine cruel wall thii sluiu in a jinsoner lu the lust j ly of 
in) love of our loic, dcii tii.ki I lur^ >i, ainiust tbs iiuqualu) 
of our condition, 1 forgot ihit \ u »sie lb( youii), lidv, and I ths 
jtl liunter—or, if 1 renu mb rid it, it »as but m ihs b >)>e that 1 ini^lii 
uuc day be deemed a nth) ol )au Hut now ih it )i>ur guardi in tells 
me )ou are a great hursss I fi< I the uews in be a dsiih blow to iii) 
hopes, unless mdetd i finuiii- in wme strings tnd uiu\pi.i.t« I niui 
ner, should come to nis It s as though sou had been suddenly lif.cd 
up on golden winRs. tut of 111) rsith 

“Ihat yon di not behesc m the iiustakcn accusation svhisb Mr 
(larsh hu made against ms I im, my I ns i)iiile sure as suic as 1 am 
of my own honour and iii) omi fuih I!ul others ini) telisis u 
though few, 1 trust, of llioss Him htve knoun ms would trs it iiit uiili 
baseness such as that It is nesdful that I should be < irelul to kssp 
my good ntme—thu is all I luss fruiii bsing suited by millsoiis 
tongues If I uers s rtaiii llitt I bad rsaliy lost you, Vmitt, my 
darling, I think liie blim would break my heart As it is, tli' thought 
of you must nerve me u> do ill I uui to win i bii,hrr siatun in hfs uoi 
from mcrcambiiiou, but bssau e in winmii), it 1 miv wm thu dciresi 
pnic, yourself I do iioi think I s'lcll Ion, rrmiiii il Iborsdils or 
indeed in Enghnd, Inii my pi mis canmt >st be seitlsd In any siss 
1 bve you, deir, with every til>rs ol my hsart NeVsr, Cams weal or 
woe, my \ lolet, seise to belisvs lu ihs faith and foudiKss ol 

■' Dos V 1 k Dos 

Don was nol mucli of a leltu wiuh— he had 
indeed, fond as lie was of books, led a hie of action 
—noi had he often had occasion to condmt a cone 
spondcnce of any sou Two oi three young fellows, 
sons of dalesmen - who belonged to that chiss. of poor 
and pioud yeomanry who arc most plentiful in ^oIk- 
shire and Noithumbeiland, and who had been jet- 
hunters for awhile—had gone off to seek their foitunes 
in one or other of the two Americas, oi bentMtIi the 
sUiry skies of Ausiialii, and had begged I>on% 
write to them, always in the hope, they scver.iliy said, 
that he would be ag.iin a comrade, “out there ” But 
this WAS his first letter to her lie loved, and a sorrow¬ 
ful one It was lie folded it, and plated it m us 
envelope, already directed Then he rose. 

“I wanted to ask jou, Mr. Don, to help me out of 
this miiiddle, if you would be so kind,” called out i'm 
Scott, who had been watching his oppoitunity 

Don’s own sorrows had not, as sometimes happens 
in maturer age, produced the clfect of tendering him 
callous to the woes of olliei people He came, smiling, 
to draw a chair up to whcie IwwilderccTTom satbcfoie 
his desk, asked where the shoe pinched, and in a 
quaiter of an hour had thiown light upon the darkling 
labMinth of young Mr bcott’s disordered accounts 

“It’s all right, you see. now that the confusion 
between the debit ind the cicdil is ovei, and the 
general expenses are got clear fiom the capital 
account,” said Don, as he laid aside the pen 
*'Wiite it out cie.iil>, and keep each item distinct, 
and I think there will be no funhet dilfieulty with 
Mr. Baitleit'’ 


And Don went out to [lOst his letter. Theie was &> 
post-ottiee in fborsdalc village, new ly set up, altliouglb 
at the eails lesidcnce tlicy adhered to old usage anti 
the institution of the post bag sent ovei fiom Danc- 
buough U was but lhie“c-quartcis of a mile, .icioss 
llu I’ai V bom the Old Stewaid’s House to the Hall, 
but It was a lailc and a halt luu.id by the deei-;>alings. 
and the stone walled picasaunce to the village of fliois- 
dale Commonly, then, when a cieik in the earl’s land- 
otliee wiote a lettei, he prefened to eioss the Paik, and 
entrust it to the Icliei bag always hanging up behind 
one of the maiblo columns m the cntiance-holl of his 
noble* employers mansion, to a longer tiudge that he 
might diop the sUiiipcd and diiected missive into the 
naiiuw slit in the boaidcd window of the span-new 
oltiec at Thoisdilc But Dun chose the laltci aitei- 
n.ttuc He walked loiind to the village, and posted 
his lettei, all uncuiis'ious that, at thatveiy moment, 
\'K)let Mowbiay’s pen was, now flying, now lingering 
ovei the paper as she wrote to himself, and that the 
two love-ieUers would cioss one another, as the 
phi.isc IS, and simultaneously icaeh then iceipicntv 
on the next morning 

I h.ivc given Don s lettei Here is Violet’s — 

' M\ I)\ki IM, viv JO >1 iikAK III ei KM Don,— M) otvii my lerji 
imii It y jii eimUl (i.ll liu» yiroutl luur Vialit ■> ol you, aiul uf yinii lox. 
dixl til it you vh mill h ix eliosin V loltl Muwluay piekxl out )k oi liltk 
iiH Horn all ibr »>ilvl I think il iiiijil l< v iiiitt-omroil lu you at this 
prc-Kiitlime l,rlcveine D m <k ir tint whin I sau you bearing with 
MiJi iiibli paiiiKi- ivtry mi;n w >i J uf in il I man who is ko<iiI, too. 
iiiJ I am sur ini ml to do lus duty orui lly niijiist i Ills spieili w is- 
m\ heart hlid fji yon llm yon kmw, lint you not, ill it xmi \ i lit u is 
.ritvid foi > Hir .md hurt by your pun t Deirisl, iindir wlial iin 
I inun Its uDpri.s ion Mr Maish, my (.nirdnn, » is aetinR whin he 
sdliisselyni is hi di J. 1 d i nol know, ind eaimol k irn IKwiliel. 
mi 1 olhiii, rx t pt ih i( In hi I his rijs, ns f a what he viid 1 im sure 
thu he will one diy kirn to 0 . lou ju ti i As I >i ih it mixi thU 
maoiy I hiu tin xiy mmlion dil it u n illy is mini, Don my love, 

I will nn unii It if I e in , Mid if ihev will in I hi ini do th.il 1 im bul 
1 gill. Mid know nothing if ihi law why not kt >1 be used lu h<l)> you 
to beouiiiv .ridt and famous as you discivc to U and to nsi in life 

" My giur Jian his sjiokin lu Mi Lington md to Mis J aiiemn 
liisiniii KMKirnini, yon and th<v lux billisiid sumcwutds li in« 

I hiv wen hothif them k'Kid iiid kind, my darling and are yuurfiieiids 
yit, and • urtiin, ih meli ihey do " <l snik out that Mr M irdi, worthi 
min, is thcvietimol vime evlrjordinyry delusion Hut my gii iidiui hae 
an luihority whieli will 11 t till I im iwuity me and which In thieiieiis 
CO cxirt uiiksslns wishes y c illcmlid to He t dks of ukiiig me aw »y 
from Voikblnre, and sliiilim, me up in Daggi i I ourl in the t ity H 
doct not mean to Ik unkinl h< siys hut it is his duty to ael ill is if i> 
you and I are Co l<i thrown together i hose are his words, ileii nut 
mine And Mr i.iiigi ni has re isoiied with him, but to no purpose and 
y> he bids me say, it will he wiser for you not to come to \V oodburn f, i 
the present 

' Kut I love you, Don, niy dear, dear lijy \ou aie all the world to 
poor little Violet And renien lier, if we are parted now, it is not for ever 
If It were, I could nut endure it, however mu h siibiiiission imy becomp 
agirtsnaiure But it is not s > yiuknow At twenty-one, my darling, 

I slull be free, ami then wi can he luppy , and if there really is lhi> 
liateful fortune why it shall be lor my husband to ehou e whether we 
WI I luve It or nol But what I fear, Don, is lest you should form sumw 
rash resulte—sonu tinny, thit would mske me unhappy, and take you from 
me—peril ips for ever who knows '—because of sauples that you need 
not feel, indeed you need nol liecauae, neh or |>oor, Violet loves her 
Don her own dear chosen Pray lepalient, love, priy try to be palieil 
and to wait a> I will do I know that waicirg tomes eaoei to a girl lhajs 
o I mau , but still, fai my sake, Dun, try to beir this And remember, 
darling, tlut, come what will, your poor little Vi will love no one, care 
fur no one, motry no one iMept her Oon whom she Chinks of night ami 
dsy So please be patient foi the sake of your own 

' VtOLBT MoWBBAV " 

To say that Don pressed this letter ro his lips and to 
lub heart, that he lethd it, and re-read it a hundred 
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times, always finding out in it some new well-spring of 
tenderness and fond affeciion, is to repeat the veriest 
commonplace- But not the less did he feel as if it 
behoved him to leave England, and to seek out for 
himself a more adventurous c.irecr than that of a clerk 
in Lord Thorsdale’s laiid-olfice, if he were to feci him. 
seif worthy of V'iolet Mowbray for his wife. 


CHAPTER THE ITIlkl'lliTH 
ON Till- TKAIL. 

CoNSTABI.E BaRNUM, on his round of daily duty in the 
d.ill streets of sleepy Daneborou;h, with his sharp eyes 
intent on tramps, beggars, and miscellaneous vagianis, 
had yet time to busy his 5 h.irp brains on what his 
superior officer, Sujrerintendent Swann, in moments of 
confidential intercourse was wont to designate as “tlie 
anonymous letter job.” Nature had gifictl the hum- 
ble constable with better brains than had fallen to the 
lot of his commander. Of course he was not so well 
connected as was Mr. Swann, who was linked h,. the 
lies of close consanguinity with the aldcrmamc purple, 
and might soon justly boast of being cousin to the 
Worshipful the Mayor. Nor had his anleccdentsbcen 
so respectable. 

Mention has been mafic in a previous chajiter of the 
fact that Constable Barnum had once been a member 
of the light-fingered fraternity. He was. to use his 
own expression, on the right s'de of the hedge now, 
and he was aware that, oddly enough, he owed a 
portion of the respect which his pompous cluef serrctly 
entertained for him, to the circumstance of his having 
in his day picked pockets and cnicked cribs. “ Set a 
thief to catch a thief" is, in police atY.iiis, a lime, 
honoured axiom, which has been acted on in more 
countries than our own. 

The ral-cyed policeman, as he patiolled the streets 
of the quiet Yorkshire sea-port, kept piu^ding himself 
about the solution of the riddle whicli ha>l been pro¬ 
fessionally propounded to him. Constable Barnum 
was, .as the saying is, on his promotion. And his best 
way to promotion, as he instinctively fell, would be to 
hang on to the skirls of his corjiulent patron, and rise 
in virtue of the Superintendent’s good wishes, lie 
was, and knew himself to be, in jioint of brains superior, 
but inferior as to muscle, to the stalwart Vorkshire- 
men around him. And town councillors are prone 
to choose a policeman as they would a cart-horse, 
a cording to his thews and sinews, liarmim was not 
strong, nor had he, as Supciinteiident Swann had. 
an imposing appearance. He felt that he must worm 
his way upwards. Already he had been mentioned 
fti' the Daneborou^h Vigilant, and the l)(iii,i>o)oni;li 
Mercury, as “that zealous and efficient officer,’ acting 
Z'i fuius Achates to that bulky and belauded Hector 
of Troy, ‘'our admirable and energetic Superintendent 
of Borough Police." Before long, Aliierman Swann 
would be Mayor of Daneborough, and, who knew! 
Ichabod Barnum installed as serjeant detective at the 
station, thence to be transferred to Leeds, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, London itself. 

Constable Btirnum, tlien, kept liis restless, slanting 


black eyes continually at work, and his .plotting brain 
too, for the elucidation of the puzzle. He had seen 
foreign handwritings, and he had heard, at second* 
hand, Mr. Marsh’s opinion as to the autlioiship of the 
pink and perfumed Icuer. h seemed, then, an especially 
fortunate circumstance when he spied, at the corner 
of the High Street, a well-dressed young woman, with 
daik, flashing eyes, well-cut features, and a sallow 
complexion, like gold-bionze—in short, undoubtedly a 
foreigner. -She had a letter in her hand, and in a 
moment more she had dropped it into the lion’s mouth 
of the Daneborough Post-office, which stands, or then 
stood, quite at the upper end ol High Street. 

Constable Barnuni's own ral-like eyes spaikled. 
Places vary, and « hat in London ould signify nothing, 
might be of portentous importance in a provincial town 
like Daneborough of the drowsy streets. The police¬ 
man affected to be engaged in buttoning one of his 
slilT white buckskin gloves—they like to see their pro- 
lectors gloved, as well as bracelcicd, belted, and with 
helmed heads, in quiet boroughs such as the one 1 am 
depicting—but he had arquired, perhaps while on the 
wrong side of the legal hedge, the art of seeing with¬ 
out looking, which is commonly supposed to be a gift 
exclusively femminc. Tliat this girl was handsome, 
though probably less so than she had been, that she 
was proud and fierce and shrewd, and that, although 
neatly and even hanasoincly dressed, she was not a 
l.kdy, he could easily discern. She had some books in 
her left hand, three volumes, bound in green cloth, and 
with a square of printed p.iper pasted upon each, which 
Constable Harnuiii readily guessed lube the address of 
some circulating library. 

The girl passed the policeman without taking any 
more notice of him than if he hud been a lamp-post, 
and lie very slowly and cautiously followed the girl, 
much as a hunting spider pursues an unwitting fly 
along a window-ledge. The object of Constable 
Burnum’s pursuit tripped daintily down the flagstones, 
until she disappeaied within the doorway over which 
stood, resplendent with gold-leaf somewhat tarnished, 
the Lion and the Unicorn, while above the rliop- 
window was inscribed “Bennett’s Royal Libraiy.’’ 
Constable Barnum immediately began to take u deep 
interest, first in the joints of meat and dangling 
carcases of sheep displayed by Bndger, the butcher, 
opposite, and then in the printed announccmeius that 
filled the window of Mr. Flashman. auctioneer and 
apprai.ser. on his own side of the street. 

ilut none the less did he watch the door of the 
Royal Library with as unrelaxing a scrutiny as ever a 
weasel bestowed upon a rabbil-hole. 

Presenlly the girl came out. She brought no books 
with her. She had, however, in her gloved hand a 
slip of paper, probably some memorandum or list of 
commissions, after consulting winch she tripped 
daintily forward again, and entered a Berlin wool shop 
a few doors lower down. After an instant’s hesitation 
Constable Bimnum entered the library. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma'am,” he said deferentially, 
to Mrs. Bennett behind the counter. “ but might I ask 
jou, on Superintendent Swann’s account, if that young 
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Luly who just called la here with books—1 sec 'em. 
bound in green—is a stranger, and a foreigner ? ” 

Mrs. Bennett did not know the policeman, and 
perhaps would have resented his questioning ; but she 
was mollified by the name of his superior ollicer, 
connected as that superior officer was with the lofty 
ones of the earth. She was herself a customer of her 
neighbour, Alderman Swann, as he was of her. .So 
she made answer, “ A foreigner she is, but not ex.icily 
a stranger, here at least. Wudcmoiscllo, as they call 
her, has been here, a dozen times or more, on errands 
from the countess. She is her lad>ship’s new foreign 
maid, not French, but something more outbndish still, 
and a prime favourite, so tlic other Thorsdale servants 
say, with my lady. No, I don’t know her name. 
Mademoiselle is what she’s railed. Books ? yes, siic 
chose a lot, and there they lie, nil the carriage conics 
round. She’s gone now. Mudeinuiselle has, to a lot 
of other shops, and she'll go hack presently in the 
carriage, with the parcels for my lady at Thorsdale.” 

Taking a polite leave of Mrs. Bennett, so soon as he 
was sure that no further information was to be gleaned 
from her garrulity, Constable Barnum walked with 
quick steps up the street again, and entered the post- 
office. The postmistress was at first disposed to 
demur to his petition that he might be allowed to look 
at the last letter which had been dropped into tiie box. 
But again the well-known name of .Superintendent 
' Swann produced a talismanic effect, and the fact too, 
of a previous relaxation of official discipline disposed 
the postmistress to yield a reluctant consent. 

“ 1 hope it is not against the rules,” muttered the 
postmistress ; “ I do hope so.” 

“ Surely not, ma’am,” suggested the tempter, “ so 
long as you don’t let anything go out of your own 
hands. A peep at the outsides might be had, mightn't 
it, by any chance customer that dropped in while one 
these young ladies happened to be sorting or 
stamping at the table there. And in this case it will 
very much oblige my superior officer, and further the 
en^ of justice.” 

The postmistress gave way. Had she not given 
way before, she would have been inexorable now; but, 
as it was, she yielded so far as, with unwilling fingers, 
to take out from the box some half-score of the 
uppermost letters, and to hold them up. one by one. 
asking, in a dry perfunctory manner, " Is it this ? ” and 
then again, “ Is this the one ? ” 

At last between the postmistress’s finger and thumb 
there did appear a letter, pink, stamped in accordance 
with the regulations of the Postal Union of Nations, 
and directed to some person residing in the town of 
Arad, in Hungary. There could be no mistake about 
the identity of the stationery, or of the foreign* hand¬ 
writing. with the bandwriting, or the siationeiy. of the 
anonymous epistle received in Creek Lane, K.C'.. by 
Violet’s guardian. 

“May I trouble you. ma’am, to hold th.n pmk 
lette^,Up half a minute? Thank you,” said Constable 
Barnum; “yes, that is quite sufficient for Mr. .Super¬ 
intendent Swann, and in his name, ma’am, 1 beg to 
express my sense of your kindness.” 


Ten minutes later, in the small inner den of the 
cramped police station of Daneborough, Superintendent. 
Swann, looming, as usual, all too large for the narrow 
apartment allotted to him, was listening to the report 
of his zealous subordinate. It was beautiful to see 
witli what marked respect the clever policeman, who 
h.ad been a thief, addressed his dull superior officer, 
who owed his present position to the fact that he was 
born a Swann, and that Swann had always been a 
name of note in the municipal annals of that seaside 
borough in Yorkshire. There were those among the 
strong, solid members of the borough police, who 
whis[)ered that “ Yankee Barnum had found the 
length of the governor's fool.” It may—nay, it must 
hav e been so; but then it must be owned that Constable 
B.irnum was a very serviceable satellite to that lumin¬ 
ary, the chief of the Daneborough guardians of order. 

” 1 acted, sir, as I feel sure you would have desired 
me to do; and ni)' only regret was, since there was no 
time to be lost, that you had not been there j'oursclf, 
sir. to manage the rest of it. .as you know so well how 
to do," humbly remarked the private constable. 

“ You did the trick pretty well, Barnum—pretty 
well." said Superintendent Swann condescendingly. 
“ But It is lucky I was here, for somebody has set a 
light to farmer Moggs’s ricks, within the limits of the 
borough, and 1 was intending to walk out, .and rejwrt 
whether malice or accident. Hut I’ll send the sci- 
jcani.” He rose as he spoke, and opening the door 
which led into the outer office, gave the necessary 
orders. Then he came back. 

“You feel sure, my man. as to the identity of the 
handwriting ? ” demanded the chief authoritatively. 

“Smack calfskin to it, Mr. Superintendent,” re¬ 
plied the policeman, thereby intimating his willingness 
to give legal te.stimony with the customary formalities. 

“ It is very remarkable,'’ philosophically obser\-ed 
Mr. Swann. *' how often the same idea, or rather the 
bud of it, comes into your head, Barnum, which is 
already full-blown, so to speak, in mine. ‘Foreign 
lady’s-maid! ’ says 1 to myself when I went to bed 
last night, and ‘ Foreign lady’s-maid! ’ I exclaimed on 
waking, so loud that Mrs. Swann heard me, and in¬ 
quired what 1 meant by it. And 1 prove to be right.’ 

“ It's very extraordinary, sir, how your active brains 
do reach the very marrow of a thing!” admiringly 
returned the rat-cyed policeman on his promotion. 
“And now, Mr. Superintendent, unless 1 am very 
much mistaken I calculate that, since the opjiortunity 
IS too good a one to be lost, you will prefer to see 
what can be made of Mademoiselle, as they call her, 
before she leaves the town.” 

“.Again, the very remark which I was about to 
make. You improve, Barnum, you do. But now,” 
complacently replied the Superintendent, “ I propose 
to strike, as I call it, while the iron is hot.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

^ADBUOISELLE GLITKA. 

Ladies such as the Countess of Thorsdale, hand« 
some, rich, and almost young, have many requirements. 
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Their caprices are manifold, their purses capacious; hunted out improbable fabrics from recondite shelve^ 
hence new whims are vehemently welcomed, and and, in short, was very adroit as Ins tothe Juno whom 
almost idly forgotten. And English ladies of rank like she served. On this particular occasion Glitka’s list 
to have a foreign maid, just as English ladies’-maids was a long one, and tlic carriage which had brought 



are in high demand among the aristocracy of Tans. 
Perhaps we all of us see the merits, and are blind to the 
faults, of the native of another country. Lady Thors- 
dale thought that in Glitka, deft, lithe, bold, and quick 
to comprehend, she had found perfection. Every now 
and then she despatched Mademoiselle, as the English 
servants called her, to execute a string of commis¬ 
sions in Daneborough. Glitka forgot nothing: Glitka 
deemed nothing impossible—matched unlikely shades, 


her from Thorsdale Park to D.nneborough, and which- 
had been “put up” at the “King's .4rm^” inn, and 
posting-house of pre-railway celebrity, bad some time 
to wait. But the fare at the “ King's Arms ” is good, and 
the coachman, though an uiidcr-coacliinan, found in the 
stable-yard and the common room admiring listeners. 
Coroneted buttons on a livery co.it do produce the 
effect, in a certain stramni of society, which stars and 
crosses and jewelled decorations bring about else* 
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wl,erc. The imder-coachman from 'Hiorsdale Park 
was quite content to wait. 

Mademoiselle tJlitka, gliding, tripping, with her 
well-fitting bools, over the Daneborough pavement, 
entered shop after shop, creating, generally, a little 
flutter among the inmates of each emporium, partly 
due to the importance of such a customer as her noble 
mistress, partly also to the energetic and impatient 
manner in which she conilurtcd her shopping. She 
did not wait, as an Knglish latiy's-maui #ould have 
done, to be supplied in accordance with her demand, 
but. as indignant trades]Kople declared, “drove people 
about, in her foreign way, asking if it isn’t here, or isn’t 
there, as if she knew more about the shelves and 
drawers of folks’shops, or what they’d got in stock, 
than the folks knew themselves.” 

Had Mademoiselle been purchasing on her own 
account, doubtless the f.ivour of her future custom 
would have been declined by many a resentful pur¬ 
veyor of feminine wares. Iliii the Karl of Thorsdale 
was a very great magnate in those parts, and (iiitka 
was merely the emissary of the earl's countess, so 
that, in homely parlance, to affront the confidenti.tl 
maid of such a lady as Lady Thorsdale, would 
have been indeed to quarrel with one's bread-and- 
butter. 

Glitko, as she darted to and fro, like a kingfisher on 
the wing above the reed-beds and sedgy shallows of 
a river, never noticed the two lielnieted figures that 
watched her from the corner of Tontine Street, ivhich, 
as every native of Daneborough knows, crosses High 
Street at iu lower e'clrcinity, at right angles. 

“There is an awkwardness about it. Barrmni,” 
the Superintendent condescended to observe, much as 
a general on the battle-field imparts his feelings to a 
trusty staff-officer, “bccaii.se of iicr ladyship at Thors- 
dale.” 

Certainly, the name of a lord is yet strangely 
influential in England. The old power that once 
attached to patrician rank may have dwindled to a 
shadow, but the prestige rcmain.s. And, after all, a 
great landowner, deputy lieutenant of the county, and 
with much house property in Daneborough. was a 
potentate not lightly to be angered V’ct Superin¬ 
tendent Swann’s palm Imngered for more of .Mr. 
Marsh’s money, and his vanity longed to be titillated 
by newspaper encomiums. And he had an idea that 
he was hired on the side of truth, and against the 
wrong-doers, which lent him boldness. 

“ There she goes again ! ’’ presently ejaculated the 
chief policeman, as, just wlicn he had made up his 
mind to accost the foreign damsel, Glitka dived into 
a shop where beads, and trimmings, andjniscellancous 
fripperies were sold. 

“ Perhaps, sir, it would be better to make sure of 
her now,’’ suggested Constable Bamum, who feared 
lest the Thorsdale carriage should suddenly appear 
upon the scene. If it did so, the opportunity would be 
lost. But the carri.age did not appear, and by-and-by 
(jlitka, with sundry small parcels, emerged from the 
repository of miscellaneous fripperies. Superintendent 
Swann plucked up courage, and strode forward. 


“ Mademoiselle,” he said, and then came to a dead 
stop. 

Glitka did not start, but she halted, turned her face 
towards the tall policcman-in-chicf, and cast a snake- 
like glance at him, a glance that showed repugnance, 
but no alarm. 

“ You speak to me.’’’ she asked deliberately. 

“ I beg your pardon. 1 am sure. Mademoiselle,” 
apologised the big Superintendent; “but then, you 
sec, we of the Force are obliged sometimes, in the 
execution of our duties, to .ask a question or two.” 

“Have I broken your laws?” the girl asked de¬ 
fiantly. 

The Superintendent coughed, awkwardly, behind 
his white-gloved h.ind. The question was, indeed, 
one hard to answer. The police, ami m especial our 
own police, delight in Delphic utterances. They love 
a bit of mystery. The law gives them a certain— 
or rather, an uncertain power over evil-doers, but 
nobody .seems (|uiic to know how far that power 
extends. .Sir William Black.stonc- sturdy stem on 
winch so many a graft of legal emdition has taken 
root declared the bounds between royal authority 
and the freedom of the subject to have remained 
iinmeted. So, in our own time, the stipendiary 
magistrates and the writers of Icarling articles in the 
principal London newspapers, with some assistance 
from the Home Ollice and the Supreme Couit of 
Justice, settle in rough-and-ready fashion what the 
police may, aivl what they may not, do. On the one 
hand, we have a realous evfculivc, caring nothing for, 
and knowing nothing of, the Gre;it Charter, the Bill 
of Rights, or any other palladium ; on the other, a 
mass of public opinion antagonistic, in a dull, vague 
way, to being dragooned, coerced, or spied upon. 

And then Supcrimeiident Sw.mn really did not 
know whether the foreign lady’s-maid had broken tlie 
law, or had not biokeii if. All that he positively 
knew, or pertinently surniiscd, was that she had 
written and sent an anonymous letter. The penning 
of such letters is not a statutory offence. Libels, and 
letters intended to annoy, do indeed bring their 
authors to punishment, when caught. But the mere 
fact that a volunteer correspondent prefcis to remain 
shrouded in darkness is not as yet in contravention of 
any Art of Parliament. 

*• I hope no offc.nce,” said the chief of the Dane¬ 
borough police, with a meekness that was unusual 
uit)] him. “The f.irt is, w'C want information. And 
from wiiat wc have learned, Mademoiselle, you arc in 
a position to tel! us what wc want to know. ’ 

“You stop me in your streets as if I w«5ce some 
poor Zigana-some miserable gipsy from Wallacliia. 
or the Banat -whom anvone may question, and whose 
passport is tattered with the thumbing of gendarme 
and village beadle,’’ angrily exclaimed the foreign 
girl, with all a Hungarian’s resentful scorn of that 
police interference to which a German submits so 
stolidly. “ What is your information to me, sir ? Or 
by what right do you molest me ? I live at Thors¬ 
dale Park. Come there, if you dare.” 

And Glitka, disdainful and resolute, put out her 
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flittlc hand, as if to brush away the intnidcrs, with a 
•quick, imperious gesture. 

Superintendent Swann, with his mouth open, and 
Jiis big hands hanging helplessly by his side, knew 
•nut what to say, but his acolyte had quicker wits 
than he. 

“ You see, miss.” said the r.at-cyed policeman, 
speaking with a marked deference, and touching the 
peak of his helmet as he spoke, “this,is no ch.irge, no 
accusation, but a delicate matter, concernin-g a letter, 
which Mr. Marsh, who is our cmploycr -or rather that 
of my superior officer, Mr. .Supcrintenclcm Sw;inn. of 
the borough police, here— lus got us to make inquiries 
about. Mr. Marsh, I can assure you, miss, has no 
hostile feeling tow.inlb the writer of that letter : but is 
now in Yorkshire, anxious to see the lady who wrote 
?t, since he f.incies she might lie as anxious as he is 
to prevent a marrbige between a certain mercenary 
party, and a certain young I.idy who sli.ill be name- 
•icss. And Mr Marsh has found, since he r.imc 
<lown from London, that the duty he had set before 
-him is not quite 30 easy as he had hoped. Hut this, 
Mr. Superintendent Swann cnihi tell you better than 
finysclf’ 

•‘You mean,” said Glitka, in an altered tone, while 
her dark c\es alternately ddaicd and contractiHl, " that 
Hhe traitor presses his suit, in spite of the guardian you 
mean.” 

•She said no more, but stood hesitating, .She had 
said enough, however, for her words were equivalent 
Jo a confession, so far .is the authorship of the anony¬ 
mous letter was concerned. Even Siqierintendent 
•Swann's slow-working brain jierccived tli.it lie 
longed to take her into ciistod), tlien anrl tliere. Hut 
It was neccss.iry to speak her fair, and so he said, as 
smoothly as he could— 

“if you would do us the favour. M.iileiiioisclle. to 
give us five minutes’ conversation, away from this 
public place, w-here, as you see, we are .itlracting 
notice already, it would be a very great obligation, 
besides helping on to flic object wc both have, 
mniu.'illy, in view.” 

The Superintendent may have been a little involved 
in Ills grammar, and obscure in his diction, but (ilitka 
understood him well enough. And there was no 
denying the f.iet that, even in Daneborough, ami 
somnolent places of that stamp, there arc prying eyes, 
and tongues that wag whenever p.abuhim for gossip 
can he found. Alreaily. a little dull curiosity li.ii! 
been awakened by the unaccustomed spectacle of 
two piilice officers in full uniform, in coiivcr'-ation 
with a dark and handsome young person with flash- 
ing eyes, .and whom some of the starers knew to 
be La<ly Thorsdalc’s foreign maid. 

'■ lUit where am 1 to go?” asked the girl impa¬ 
tiently. “ Is your bureau— office, you call it. or station, 
near to Imnd ? ” 

‘Why, not exactly so, Mademoiselle,*' replied the 
porplc.xed .Siipermtcndent, wishing, with all his heart, 
that the Daneborough municipality had provided 
■himself and his satellites with less n.irrow lodgings. 
It would never do to give audience there, in that tiny 


den at the sUtion. to a vehement foreigner of the fair 
sex. To talk w’lth Mr. Marsh had been possible, if 
inconvenient, but he trembled .it the idea of Made¬ 
moiselle’s shrill voice reverlxirating through those 
cramped premises, .and every policeman turned into an 
unwilling eavesdropper. 

In this emergency, Constable Darnum. as often 
h.ippcned, came to the rescue of his embarrassed 
chief. 

‘•The Imperial Hotel, sir,” he s-aid in a low voice, 
“ IS very near, just round the corner of Tontine Street, 
and very respectable, as 1 dare say this lady knows. 1 
think, if you were to .select a quiet place-*’ 

“ 'Thy, just so! ’’ broke in the Superintendent, 
loudly and coiitiiicntly. •* It has come into my he.id, 
.Mademoiselle, tliat we couldn’t do belter than talk the 
affair over in one of the private sitting-rooms at the 
Imperial Hotel, which is what I call handy to here, 
only one minute’s w;ilk, and where Mr. and Mrs. 
l„ii ding know me well. .So, if you’ll walk in front of 
us, that far-” 

Gliika, with a slight inclination of her proud head, 
nolitied her assent to this proposal. Then she walked 
on, with no appearance of hurry or confusion, though 
b\ tins time heads were thrust fortli from shup-doors 
and first-door windows. She turned the corner of 
Tontine Street, and came to a stop in front of the 
Imperial Hotel, which had nothing imperial about it, 
except that it was big. a great overbuilt barrack of an 
inn, which had ruined the company that constructed 
It. which did little business, but needed much repair, 
and .about which, even now, a savour of bankruptcy 
clung. Superintendent Swann went in, bustling, and, 
luiMiig presumably obt.nned the consent of the liotel- 
kcepci or ids wife, respectfully invited Mademoiselle 
to enter. 

M.iilemoisfllc complied, but, once in a damp 
little sitting-room, furnished in Honduras mahogany 
anil horseli.iir. she turned on the Sujicrintendenf like a 
wild cat .It bay. 

“.•\i'e you an enemy, or are you a friend?” she 
asked, showing her white teeth, tigerishly. 

“I’d iniirh prefer, Mademoiselle, to be a friend,” 
said the Siipeiiiuendenl, doing his best to be di(>lo- 
iiiatic. “What wc both desire, I am sure, is to 
protect a certain young Udy. and to prevent a certain 
designing person from-” 

" For her -for the girl, I c.are nothing!” flaslieii out 
Glitka scornfully. “Wliat matters to me your Miss 
Violet, one of \oiir English dolls, pink and white, and 
always .is if moulded in the wax.' Iiiil he—the false 
chevalier - the traitor—he sliull not mairv her be- 
c.atise she has money. No. i will stab him before 
he does ! ’’ 

.Superintendent Swann was too much annazed at this 
fresh outburst to be read) with his reply. Hut 
Constable Bnrnum was up to the situation. 

“What my supciior offiicr and mvscif wish for, 
miss,” he said glibly, “ is to make things comfortable, 
and to put a stopper on the pi.ms of a ccrttiin gentle¬ 
man that wants a ruh w-i(e. while the giiardi.in of 
young Miss Mowbray remains in Yorkshire. Now, 
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miss. Mr. Marsh is a business man. He is wdsiing meet him, and give him proofs, to eruible him to act. 
his time here, and of course cannot afford to loiter Tliai I live at Thorsdaie Park-that I am maid to 
always at Woodburn. And he, and he alone, as Milady the Countess, you know. Give me a piece of 
Superintendent Swann has impressed upon me, over paper—I have a pencil—and I will write my name. 
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and over again, in that clear-sighted way he has, has 
authority to put an end to this gentleman’s little 
game. Peibaps, misi, if you and he—meaning Mr, 
Marsh—would have a chat over things, as my 
superior off>cor often suggested, and agree to pull 
together-” 

You are right! ” ^sponded Glitka decisively— 
“Yes, 1 will do it Tc^ your employer, your Mr, 
Marsh, that he has only © write to me, and 1 will 


The piece of paper was broLght. The foreign 
maid, in a bold free hand, wrote down the words— 

'"■ MuHemoisdle Glitka Eherganyi” 

“ Good-bye ! ** she said shortly, and, with a nod, 
went out. Superintendent Swann stalked in con¬ 
templative fashion back to the police station, while 
his shrewd acolyte returned to his dull beat amid the 
tranquil streets. 






Within the Clasp, 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECONI). 

A l‘RumSAL IN FORM. 

Sir Richard Mortmain h.id one advantage over 
some others of his compeeis. Whatever part he 
desired to play, he knew the attire that would befit 
the occasion, and could, at any rate, dress according 
to the character. On the morning of the same day 
that witnessed the interview between Giitka Ebcr- 
ganyi and the two Daneborough officials, the master 
of Mortmain drove from his house at llelston to 
Woodbiirn Parsonage. He drove his mail phaeton, 
with the silver-mounted harness, and the two splendid 
bright bays, with black points, and faultless manes, 
and tempers as free from fault, matched to a c|uancr 
of an inch, and as perfect as carriagc-horscs can be. 
Tlic very servant behind him was a model groom. 
As for Ihc baronet himself, he wore a froik coat, 
exactly buttoned, and his gloves, and his boots, and 
liis hat were just what gloves, and boots, aiul a 
lut ought to be. 

“Master be going a-courting ! ” was the verdict of 
the servants’ hall. 

"Not be,” sanlonically rejoined the testy under- 
biiilei, who rojiincd at his exile from London. ” If 
he'd been bent on spooning, he’d have li.id a (lower 
in his biitUnihole, wouldn’t lie? You girls cotton to 
a chap with a rosebud stink in Ins coat. lint .Sir 
Richard has got none, and, besides, he looks as 
serious ,as if he were going to be banged, or, ainliow. 
jinlgi'd. Most likely he wants to co.ix :i loan out of 
an attorney.’' 

‘.Sir Richard drove across to Woorlbiirii. and to the 
Parsonage, the bright bays keeping step admirably 
well, and their owner pondering m Ins maul, as with 
las whip be lightly touched iheir silken manes, on 
what they would fetch at an auction or how mutii he 
could gel for tiunn in dealing with a friend. 

He reined up the high-stepping bays in front of the 
ivy-covered Parsonage, and. sending in Ins card. 
accom[>:inied the scrap of pasteboard by a rcqiiesi 
that he might see. not Mr. l..ington, but Mr. Marsh 
from London, if that gentleman would kindly accord 
him ten niimites for a brief conversation. 

This message sent in, Sir Richard sat C|iiite still 
and impassive, with the reins in his wcll-ghned hand. 
He had often been at the Parsonage before, as we 
know, and was no stranger there, but on this occasion 
he did not choose to presume upon Ins former 
acquaintance, and almost intimai^, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Langlon. but remained without, in his c.arriagc. 
waiting for a reply. That the rector and his wife were 
surprised is not wonderful. In houses of the calibre 
of Woodbum Parsonage, members of tlic family 
sometimes permit themselves the pardonable indis¬ 
cretion of peeping from windows when hoofs and 
wheels are heard without, ami. no doubt, it was 
known that Sir Richard Mortmain was outside, with 
his best horses, and dressed with unusual caie, and 
grave of aspect. Tlien. too. he would not come in, 
but in ceremonious style craved an interview with 
Mr. Marsh. 

“At all events, the visit, sir, is to you,’ said the 
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rector genially. “Perhaps you would like to see him 
in my study?’ 

No arrangement could have been better. Mr. Marsh 
stepped into the clergyman’s cosy book-room, with its 
well-stored shelves and littered tables, and into the 
study Sir Richard Mortmain was promptly shown. 
The master of Mortmain was urbane, and almost 
deferential, in the lone which he had chosen to adopt 

“Mr. Marsh,” he said blandly, as soon as he had 
accepted tlie chair that was olTcred to him, “you will 
be suiprised, 1 fear, at my calling upon you without 
the honour of an introduction; nor is it probable that 
I am known to you. even by rcqiort. But I was 
informed that Miss Mowbray’s guardian, whose name 
is familiar to me through my iiilcrcoursc with our 
kind friends at the Parson.igc here, w.is on a visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Langton. And it is because you are 
Miss MowLia)'.s guardian that 1 have ventured to 
trouble you to.day.” 

Mr. Marsh made a sort of bow, and grunted assent, 
piicking II]) his cars the while. He had nut, as yet, 
divined the natuic of the batonel's jiossible business 
with him. 

‘‘The hict is, sir,’’ said Sir Richard, with a frank 
smile. “ that—though it costs me something to make 
the avowal to a gentleman who. iinfoituiiaiely. is a 
loud stianger to me—1 am in love with Miss Violet 
Mowbray, your beautiful young ward, and I have 
considered lli.it the most straightforward course of 
proceeding waN lo go direct to the guardian, who, in 
her case, represents the .iiilhority of a p.arcnl, and tell 
him so. leaving linn to decide, as to the eligibility of 
iny proposals, as his sensi‘ of duly and his knowledge 
ol thewoild shall ihctate. 1 am aware,” ingenuously 
added the ma.sfei of Mortnmin. “ that the course I 
have thought it right lu adopt is an old-lasUioncd one, 
and [jcrliaps iimisual in these days ; but I hope, 
deal sir. tiiat you will forgive me if my honest wish 
lo deal faiily by Miss Mowbray h.is led me to deviate 
fiom mouini practice.” 

Ml. Maish nodiled ajiproval, .ind gave Ins grey hair 
a rub upwards. He llnuighl the bolter of .Sir Richard 
foi his reg.iid for anlique fashions, especially when 
it w.is a <|uestion of a ]) 0 iiU so delicate as this. The 
working partner in the lirm of Cnmip, Marsh, and 
Caxion. conlitmcd old bachelor though he was, h.ui 
yet a lofty idea of lourtslup and nuatriniony. and had 
all Ins life cherished the ancient theory that an offer 
of marriage should be preceded by a formal appli¬ 
cation to juirents for jiermission to be a suitor. This 
wholesome rule is a little out of date in a hasty and 
iiTCVcrcnt age like ours, but there seemed lo be soiiie- 
ihiiig chivalrous, something Grandisonian. so to speak, 
in the baronet's conduct. And then he was a baronet, 
and the name of Mortmain sounded well. 

“You liave taken me somewhat by surprise,” 
s.iid Mr. Marsh hesitatingly. ■‘Noilnng, you see, Sir 
Richard, had prepared me for tins application, or for 
the notion that you had formed a deep attachment to 
my ward. Miss Mowbray is still very young.’’ 

“ She is. indeed,” rejoined ilie baronet earnest1||^, 
but almost humbly. " But would she not be happier. 
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sir, with an assured position, and under a husband’s 
care, than fathcrlos.^ and motherless in such a world 
•as that which wc see around us? But perhaps you 
may consider me as too old for Miss Mowbray?— 
Tliere is a disparity of age. as I am aware."’ 

‘‘ No. no, by no means ! ” exclaimed Mr. Marsh, 
as tlij image of Don in his youthful beauty rose up 
before his mental vision ; ‘‘ 1 think a husb.ind should 
be older than his wife. There would be no objection 
•on that score.” 

“And, 1 hope, not on any other,’’ chimed in the 
■baronet fervently. “There has been .1 lon^ friendship, 
Mr. Marsh, between Mr. Langion, your nephew here, 
.and my late father, .and 1 was glad to renew the ac¬ 
quaintance some weeks ago, before 1 knew that Miss 
Mowbray, whom I have since learned to love, was an 
inmate of the Parsonage. I know, and 1 .am glad to 
■know, that Miss Mowbray has no fortune.’’ 

As Sir Richard said tins, the London merchant 
could not repress a chuckle, while he rubbed his hair 
vehemently in an iipw.ird diiertion. The baronet for 
a moment eyed Itim with .surprise, and ilien went on, 
as smoothly as before— 

“ When 1 say no fortune, I merely speak in the 
•common acceptation of the term, lam myself, as Mr. 
Langton is aware, a l.arge landowner, so that the three 
or four hundred pounds a year which I believe to be¬ 
long to the young lady can scarcely present any temp¬ 
tation to me. Let it, by all means, be strictly tied up, 
for her separate use. (2mie mdepciulently of that 
small income, 1 could make a handsome settlement 
upon my wife, if only 1 could hope to hail your ward 
•as I-ady Mortmain.” 

Again Mr. Marsh chuckled at his own llioiighls, and 
that audibly, although he blushed at bis own apparent 
'rudeness. He had been drawing a comparison be¬ 
tween the disinterested bcliavimir of this titled and 
■estated gentleman, and tlie shameful conduct of him 
whom he was in the habit of branding as that miser¬ 
able fortune-liunler, Don. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, 1 am sure,” said Mr. Marsh, 
somewhat confusedly; “but your sentiments. Sir 
Richard, do you much honour, and I esteem them at 
their worth, 1 can assure you." 

Sir Richard flinched a lilllc. He looked in uneasy 
•alarm ,at the drys.ilter. Could it be possible that Mr. 
Marsh’s praise was ironical—th.il Mr. Marsh, instead 
■of being his dupe, was .m asiiile observer, who read 
the baronet’s character ariglil, and saw what lurked 
beneath the fair-seeming mask? No, it was not 
possible. Violet’s guardian was neither ,an eccentric 
humourist, nor a man of preternatural sagacity and 
•knowledge of the world. He w.is seipsible enough, 
perhaps, in his own groove of business life, but lie 
'had no Ithuriel sf>ear to use as an imening test of 
{Krfidy. Wherefore Sir Richard felt at ease again. 


You have taken a I ad from my heart. Mr. 
Marsh,” said the baronet, tjuite as if he mc-mt it. 
“ With you on my side, I shall feel almost confident of 
winning the fair prize I long for. Hitherto, 1 may 
own to you, I have been doubtful as to the view that 
yon might entertain of my pretensions.” 

•‘Your pretensions, Sir Richard, are well-founded, I 
am sure,’ Mr. .Marsh responded graciously. “I am, 
as you perhaps know, a quiet City man, leading a life 
very unfashionable, but 1 can quite realise the truth 
that men of rank and fortune—men like you, Sir 
Richard -are apt to look for money, as well as 
pedigree, or instead of pedigree, with their wives. 
And I can appreciate your conduct, indeed I can, as 
well as if nt)' own experiences had l>een as modern 
as your own. May 1 ask if you have ever spoken, on 
this topic 1 mean, to my ward?” 

1 have spoken.” answered the baronet, with an 
ingenuous sort of embarrassment which won him the 
immediate sympathy of Mr. Marsh, himself a shy 
man, and thcrclore alive to all the stififerings to which 
bashful luimanity is heir, “1 have spoken, not in direct 
terms, but in language which many young ladies 
would have compiehcncled, if not approved. But 
Miss M<nvbrny’^ timidity and candoiit, the dearest of 
her ch.inns in my eyes, seem to hedge her in, like a 
crystal w.ill, alike from comiiliment and from a half¬ 
avowal of ai'fcciion. And it was only in an unguarded 
moment thar I ventured to express the admiration 
that I have never ceased to feel, ll.id Miss Mowbray 
had a father-but, as it is, I come to you, sir, as her 
guardian, and you wilt send me from hpnee a happy 
and a hopeful man, if 1 can only fee! sure that you 
tonsidcr favourably of my sun.” 

“ Certainly, I'll speak to Violet, and that without 
delay said Mr. Marsli encouragingly. " Tlial much 
to furihcr your puipose. Sir Richard. I can do. Of 
course the girl must choose for herself, (iirls always 
do. now-a-il.i) s. Rut advice, if not authority, may 
still count for something in shaping and moulding the 
decisions of the fair sc.\ And. Sir Richard, my best 
wishes are for your success,” 

When Sir Richard Mortmain had driven off. his 
well-stepping bi^\s and silver-mounted harness pro¬ 
ducing quite a sensation in the village street, Mr. 
Marsh remained vacantly gazing out of the window 
of the clcrgyinan's study, but taking no cognisance of 
the plants .iiul ilowcrs without, of the smoolh-sltaven 
k.wn, or of the giavel dinted by fresh hoof-prints and 
furrowed by recent wheels. 

“That will do !” muttered Mr. Marsh, with an air 
of s.itisfariion, “Yes, that will do. Sir Richard 
Mortmain would lie just the husband for that deli¬ 
cate, shrinking little snowdrop of a gitl. I’ll do 
my best.” 

PL-I' OF illAI’ll'H IHF TllUITV-SBCOND. 
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TAME SNAKES: A TRUE STORY. 

KY WALTER SEVERN. 

O N a dull after, and soft words, that the “dear things’’were quitetame; 
noon during and for some minutes we stood, I close to the window 
the Easter —wlucii 1 thouglit might alTuul a means of escape- 
recess of 1872 . I and he between me and the door. Suddenly my ec* 

went out for a centric host, who had very large excited eyes, called out 

holiday stroll to- that he must really letch down ins wife, and shovelling 
wards the river off the two monsters on to the floor (which he did not 
at Chelsea, and do without some difiiculty), he darted from the room, 
on finding myself closing the door behind him. 
neartothat * * * • * • 

Dutch.looking 1 leave you, kind readers, to imagine my feelings ! 
quarter, Cheyne i experienced a creepy sensation in my hair, and 
Walk, I deter- strange feelings of fascination, faintness, and fear stoic 
mined (0 discover over me, as I stood rooted to the lloor, afraid even to 
the abode of an look round at my possible window-escape. The two 
idd friend, who 1 lud reason to know lodged in the huge monsters cr.aw led stealthily up tlie sofa, and kept 
locality. As I knew he was an inveterate smoker, 1 stretching out their necks to gaze at me, their forked 
inquired about him at a tobacconist’s, who told me tongues jci king in and out, and their eyes staring with 
'that he had ap.arlments in one of the quaint old wluii seemed to me a devilish inquisitiveness. Dante’s 
houses with ornamental iron gales. Inierno, the Laocoon group, and other horrors, filled 

On passing through the gate and ringing tlie liell, 'ny brain, 
tlie door was opened by an individual in shirt-slccvcs, 1 lie silence was only disturbed by the beating of my 
who informed me that niy friend was .iw.ay. Attrarlccl poor lieart, ami I knew not how long it was before the 
by the gentlemanly bearing of the coadcss mdivulual, dmir opened, and my host reappeared with a pretty 
whom 1 had at first taken for a carpenter, ! rem.aincd lady, who, after a smiling curtsey to me, lifted the 
talking to him about the quaintncss of the ok) hall and snakes from the sofa, 01 rather, leaning towards them, 
ns paintings. I am sure we both fell that there was allowed them to entwine themselves quickly round her 
.something symp.athelic in our natures perhaps thus comely figure. Although still frightened, 1 began to 
consisted in a touch of .aesthetic Holiemianisin at all heave siglis of rcliel, and 1 could not help being im- 
cvents, he pressed me to stay and smoke will: him. pressed by the picturesqucncss of the scene. The 

W’e sat in the front parlour, and chatted pleasantly lady's black velvet bodice showed off to great advan- 

over a log fire which was burning in a fire-place from lage the large snake-coils, with thcircunous maikings, 

which the grate had been removed. Of course wc soon ami her rich brown hair was soon charmingly ruffled 

discovered that we liad mutual friends- where did I by the caresses of the snakes as they poked their noses 
ever go, or whom did 1 ever meet, without making this ihiough it. In a few m uutes two little girls appeared, 
discovery ? After a lime, I began to look round the and tripping up to their mother, began playing with the 
room : no carpet, an old table, a dilapidated sofa, and snakes, culling the boa ‘‘ Cleopatra dear,” and actually 
;i few chairs—an impression of curious untidiness was kissing its nose, until the snake tried impatiently to 
I'.-ft on my mind. withdraw its neck from their fond little hands. 

While looking at some small pictures hanging Mis, M., who seemed overweighted with the two 
crooked on the wall, I noticed, what struck me as sn.ikes, asked her husband to relieve her of the python, 
being very odd, a red blanket protruding from a hole and slic then proposed that we should have some coffee, 
in the wainscoting, near the mantel-piece. In reply which was brought in by the little girls, Jly tliis tune 
to my inquiry as to what this meant, m\ host said, 1 ha<l icgaincd my sdf-i>()Ssession, and watched her 
“Oh! that is where we keep our snakes: are you wuh the keen interest of an artist as she poured out 
afraid of snakes?” Before I could slammer out a the coffee, and tapped occasionally the head of the 
reply, and while 1 was trying to steady my nerves, he boa, which was inquisitively stretched out towards 
thrust in his arm, and pulled out with the blanket a me. During this time the smaller snakes were all 
lot of serpents, which tumbled on to the ground and about the room, a green one half hidden in the 
the table. Another dive brought out the rest of the blotting-book and others hanging from the table and 
blanket, and with it iv/o large snake:., which he in- chairs, and from Mr. M.’s pockets, 
formed me were special favoiiriles—a python and a Several months after this adventure, I happened to 
boa constrictor. These at once coiled themselves ail be at a rather smart wedding, and meeting Lord 
round my host’s body, in and out of his arms, and Arthur Russell {who I knew was a lover of snakes}, I 
about his neck. narrated the circumstances to him, and was rather 

Dazed with astonishment and shaking with fear, I taken aback by his projmsal that wc should go away, 
tried to retreat, but he assured me, in winning accents there and then, in a hansom cab to Chelsea. “Surely,’ 
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1 exclaimed, “you don’t propose to leave this goodly 
company” (Mr. Gladstone was there, among many othe*- 
celebrities) “ and this goodly cheer, to see the snakes ? 

‘ Ttic guests are met, the fe.ist is set: 

Mays'l hear the merry dm 

But he was evidently determined. So off we drove to 
Cheyne Walk, where we fortunately found the snake* 
charmers at home, and saw much the same scene that 
I have already described. Lonl Artliur was more 
venturesome than I was, and got one of the smaller 
reptiles up his sleeve, and Mr. M. had to come to the 
rescue, and draw it forth through his shirt-cuff. We 
were shown a very perfect skin, apparently about 
three yards long, winch Mr. M. coolly told us the 
boa had cast while in bed with him one cold night, 
lie felt ■' the poor thing fretting ;iboui,” and kept 
telling it tc be ijuict, but it would peisisl in scjiicciing 
between his legs and feet, and in the morning he 
found that it had shed its skin I 

Mr. and Mrs. M. mlormed us that once, when they 
were away (or t«o months they left the two big snakes 
in charge of a keeper at the Xoo. On their return, 
the keeper said that il iliey had delayed much longer 
the boa might have died, as it was 1 efusiiig food; ana 
when he produced the snake, it recognised .Mrs M.’s 
voice, and sprang at her with such vehement affection 
as nearly to upset her, coiling itself closely round her 
until they reached home 10 a e.ab. (Jut hosts also in¬ 
formed us that one summer’s evening, when the family 
(ineliiding all liie snakes) weie liaviiig tea in the 
garden, Cleopatra kept swinging from a tree by its 
tail, and Mr. M., thinking it a good opportunity to 
gauge the strength of ilic boa, placed himself under 
the tree, and allowed llie .snake to coil itself round his 
waist. He then found that he could lift his feet from 
the ground. We were also informed th.it if the big 
snakes once made pets of live animals given for food 
which tliey were a[)t to do when not hungry—iliey 
would never eat them, but would wail until fresh beasts 
or birds were proviiled. 

1 must now narrate, in his own language, an incident 
about these snakes written out for me by an iudian 
friend, who says—‘V'.'i tv< it nuconlo dell mnedoto dei 
serpenii; but please corrert the Englisli .ind clean it 
up. I cannot do better in your language, so much m 
liurty as you arc for 11 . Mr. M. he was a composer of 
music; he was very iomi of serpents or snakes, and he 
made a ver)' partitul.ir study in the natural history 
about such kind of learfut reptiles. He very often 
spoke to me, desirous to show me these animals, which 
he nursered with care, and brooded tire eggs to gene- 
rate the little ones.' 

“At the back of his appartemenf ilicre was a small 
garden, and next a kind of orchard court, where a 
merchant of chickens and fowls had a nursery of 
these domestic animals, which he keeped for tra«ie. At 
that time Mr. M. had in his bed-room two enormous 


boa constrictors, which sieeped wiih him as two little 
babies, as Mr. M. was contident that not traison or 
mischief could come from them, so beloved and well 
trained by him. So he took bis sleep confidently every 
night. But the wild ibrid animals, with a natural 
bud instinct for rapine and murder, would smell often 
tiicir prey, the poor innocent chickens, and when Mr. 
M. peacefully sleepcd, the horrid reptiles oozed from 
the bed, and silently creeped to the gardens where 
the chickens were, killing and eating often of them. 
During this assault the chickens begun to crocks and 
some time the proprietor \ras awaked and visited the 
garden, and when he discovered a chicken dying and 
others destroyed, he began for to watch during many 
nights, till, what was the horror and fright of the master 
when, at the feeble light of the break of the day, he dis¬ 
covered a slcrminate serpent with a large chicken 
strangled in its coils! At siicidcn he gave the alarm 
and culled the police; all the neighbours’ houses were 
also frightened; at List he discovers that Mr. M. was 
the keeper of such extraordinary nuisiblc things, and 
went to the couit, where the magistrate summoned 
Mr. M,; but, strange to say, there was not a slight 
intention muiid on the part of the unconscious Mr. 
M. to give harm to anybody, and he was not at all 
punislied for it. but only warned to lake measures as 
to assure that the two serpents would have not in 
fuluic to m.ike so romantic assays in like excursions 
niglilly to the mild .ind useful race of bipeds so good 
for hum.m loud.” 

.Some years latci, while I was .abroad, 1 noticed in the 
Knglisli newspapers an account of a Chancery suit 
all'ecting my friends and llieir beloved snakes, and »on 
my reimn. tmdiiig that they wcie likely to be turned 
out of their house, owing to a stray snake having 
fiighlened a neighbour’s servant into a fit, I wrote a 
kticr to the m defence of the snakes, which 

Will be found cjiioted in Dr. Romanes' book on 
“Animat Iiilelligeiitv.’' In spite of my protcst.'itious, 
tlu' serpents were dccl.ared to be a dangerous nuisance, 
and my fi lends were tiiriiod out, nearly broken-hearted 
and mined. 

After a long interval I lieaul of lliem again from the 
late Frank Buckland, who was a kind friend to the 
family. 'I'hey were living quietly with their snakes 
in sm.dl lodgings lunr Leicester Square. One day 
Mr. M,, who was a tlcli(’.ite man, was seized with a 
fainting-fit, and teinaimd on his bed insensible while 
Mrs. M. hastened out for the doctor. On her return 
with Buckland, they found Mr. M. still on the bed, 
but reg.ninmg his consciousness. He was weeping 
over the prostrate body of his beloved Cleopatra. The 
snake, susjxicting something wrong, had evidently crept 
iip-slairs, and when it found its beloved master insen- 
siblb had experienced some kind cl shock. Partly on 
the bed and paitly trailing on the ground, the poor 
boa was found stone-deeui! 
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A MUSICAT 

I^^OUIS SPOHR, the great composer .uicl 
violinist, was born at Hrunswick on the 
25 th of April, 1784 . 

ilis father and mother were both iini- 
sical, though not by profession; the for¬ 
mer, a ])hysician, excelled as a (line player, 
while his mother was devoted to the piano 
and to singing. 

Like so many eminent musicians, the young Spohr 
showed his talent at a very early age. When but four 
years old he would sing duets with his mother, at live 
he began the violin, and by the time he was si.\ he 
could take part in a difficult trio. It was not long 
before he began to try his powers as a composer, and 
wrote several duets for the violin. His father hud so 
strongly impressed on the boy the importance of 
accuracy, and of not leaving unfinishe*d anything that 


GENIUS. 

he began, allowing no alterations or corrections in his 
work, that c.are and decision bcc.ime a habit, and the 
discipline of early years a life-long benefit. 

His teachers at Brunswick, however, could not do 
much for the young prodigy; bm he studied on his 
own account the scores of the 4 ireat masters—espe¬ 
cially Mozart; aQd thus gamed a pnactic-il knowledge 
of the science of music from the most perfect models. 

Spohr made his first public .t|)pc.ir.ance at a school 
concert, where he played with so much fire and skill a 
concerto of his own composition, that he was requested 
to repeat it at one of the ducal concerts, and in this 
way the young Louis, then less than fourteen years 
old, was launched into public life, and shortly afte^ 
with a few letters of introduction in his pocket, set off 
to try his fortune in Hamburg. 

Here, however, disappointment awaited him. Ham- 
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burg refused to be electrified, or even to give him a 
bearing : and lie returned crestfallen, with his modest 
funds so nearly exhausted that he was forced to make 
tile journey on foot. 

Almost driven to despair, and unwilling to draw on 
the slender purse ofhis father, the young I.ouis formed 
the bold project of appealing directly to the Duke of 
Brunswick for means to continue liis musical studies, 
and not without success, for the duke was so pleased 
with the boy’s trustfulness and simple bearing tlvu he 
gave him u post among the violins of the ro},iI band, 
and eventually the means of obiaimng lessons from 
Franz Eck, one of the leading violinists ol llie time, 
whom he was to acouinpany on his travels, receiving 
his instruction, while the duke p.iid half the travelling 
expenses, and a salary in addition. 

Master and pupil set olf for Rii-.sia m the spring of 
1S02—Spohr being iiy this tunc cigliieen years of age ; 
but although Eck was a first-rate violin player, he was 
but an inditTerciit master, and Spohr k-arnt more by 
hearing him play, and closely observing his method, 
than by any more direct instructions. 

For the pupil it was, however, a time of great activity, 
for besides composing several concertos for the violin, 
he practised fur ten hours daih—an amount of work 
which was only rendered possible by the great strength 
and health with which he was happily gifted. 

A projected visit to I'aris, undertaken some time 
after, on his own account, was most tr.igically itucr- 
rupled by a loss irreparable to llic young musician. 
His violin, his precious ('.uariieniis, the gift of an en¬ 
thusiastic Russian admirer, and the very apple of his 
eye, was lost on the journey—stolen, together with his 
portmanteau, from the c.irnage, and never heard of 
again. 

Poor Spohr returned hfartbroken to Brunswick, and 
being presented by liis cvcr-kind patron the duke witli 
another, though, alas ! less perfect msUaimcnt. he once 
more set out on his travels, this time through tlic 
principal cities of Germany. 

Here his success was rapid and unmistakable, and 
his repnlalion at once established. It is interesting to 
know that at his Berlin concert he was assisted by 
Meyerbeer, then a youthful genius of thirteen, but .as 
brilliant and gifted on the piano as was Spohr on the 
violin. 

In the year 1805 the young musician, now established 
in fame and fortune, is equally successful in love, and 
at the age of twenty-fine marries Dorettc Sclieidler, 
herself no ine.in musician, and a charming performer 
on the harp. 

This marriage was a very happy' wnc, Madame 
Spohr proving a true helpm.ito, not only in domestic, 
but in public life, sharing lus labours and triumphs, 
and appearing with her husband at all his concerts, 
and accompany ing his violin with her harp, for which 
two instruments he composed many charming ducts. 

It is pretty to read in Spohr's autobiography Ids 
artless pride in his wife's accomplishments, and the 
sensation invariably made by the “Artist Pair.’’ 
Indeed an innocent vanity whs most characteristic of 
Spohr, and crops up unconsriously but perpetually in 


this same autobiography, which is very pleasant antf 
amusing reading. At a later period, when his pre- 
sciice was eagerly sought at the most aristocratic 
and couiily rcHiiiioiis in London and elsewhere, he is 
careful to let us know that, however it may fare with’ 
other artists, the “Artist Pair” were invariably re- 
cened as invited and honoured guests, and indeed 
that It was only upon these conditions, and as a 
“ Pair," that he would accept any engagements. 

The year 1808 was a lime of stirring public events, 
and it was then that Napoleon held his celebrated 
congress at Eriurt, where a company of French actors 
performed nightly .at the iheaire before the greitt con¬ 
queror and a “ pilful of kings.” 

Spohr was anxious to see something of these grand, 
doings, and paid a visit to Erfurt, when, to his great 
disapixnntmcnt, he found there was no admittance to 
the theatre except for the privileged few. Determined, 
however, not to be beaten, he was visited with a happy 
thought, and by some means he persuaded the horn- 
player to allow him (Spohr) to take his place for one 
night in the orchestra. There was, unluckily, one 
drawback to this arrangement, namely, that the great 
violinist li.id never touched a horn in his life; but 
“where there's a will thcie's a way,” and so taking 
a lesson from the friendly bandsman, he practised 
busily all day, in order to be ready for his part in the 
overture. 

Behold our friend .Spoiir, no longer the feted and 
honoured guest of the great, but the humble horn, 
player; indeed —must we confess it ?—the sfiond hoin* 
player of a provincial band. With lips swollen and 
blackened by their unaccustomeil labours, he takes his 
scat, when he is overwhelmed oy the discovery that 
strict orders have been given that all the band should 
keep their faces t'l the stage, nor dare to cast a curious 
and sacrilegious eye upon the assembled |)oleiuatcs ! 
This was indeed a blow, but Spohr was still eiiual to- 
the occ.'-sioii, tor, taking from his pocket a little hand- 
mirror, he placed it on Ins music-desk, .and when not 
absorlied in his new .lecomplishment, he was able to- 
satisfy his curiosity with perfect ease. Like the “ Lady 
of Shalott ” he watched the shadows in his looking- 
glass—shadows of princes, shadows of kings, and 
N.apolcon, the .'uch- shadow of all, so soon to fade inlo- 
noilimgness ! 

Spohr was now at the height of his fame as a violinist, 
and doing good work as a composer. While at Vienna 
he became acquainted with Beethoven ; but the two 
men were so different in mind and temperament, that 
Spohr seems never to have been a'ule to appreciate the 
genius of the greater master. 

The criiieal faculty, indeed, which requires “a mind ' 
at leisure from itself,” was almost entirely wanting in 
Spohr, and this is probably to be accounted for by 
the vanity which was his characteristic. In his eyes 
the music of Louis Spohr w.as .all-important, and be¬ 
yond that everything was somewhat vague. 

An amusing and authentic story is told in illustra¬ 
tion of this. A pupil of Spohr’s paid, one day, a visit to- 
his old master, who begged he would play something.- 
to him. The pupil sat down and played Beetluiven’s 
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sonata in E mit.or, with which Spohr a|>|K‘;tred much 
struck, and when he had finished, observed, with an 
air of pleased surprise, “Pray, Mr. So-and-So, have 
you composed much more in that style 

In 1820 he TLxeived an invitation from the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, acccptini; which, he made his firet 
appearance in England, and opened with a violin 
concerto of his own. 

It is curious to note that at these concerts Spohr first 
succeeded in introducing the use of the conductor's 
bdton, the leader hitherto simply presiding at the piano 
and directing from thence. 

At the farewell concert of the season, Madame Spohr 
made her last appearance as a harpist, being forced, 
in consequence of failing health, to give up that instill¬ 
ment. 

In the winter of 1824 Spohr passed some time in 
Berlin, in pleasant intimacy with Mendelssohn and his 
family; but the following year he had the great mis¬ 
fortune to lose his wife, after a most happy union of 
cighi-and-twcnty years. 

His second visit to England was a still greater 
triumph than the first, tlic Philliannonic Society giving 
an extra concert by the especial desire of the Queen 
and Prince Albert, at which the programme was com¬ 
posed almost exclusively of the works of Spohr. 

His last appearance in tins country w.is in 1853, to 
fulfil an engngemciit at the New Philluiriiionic con¬ 
certs, when w'as produced his lovely symphony for 
two orcliestras, and at the same time he aEo super- 
Intended the prcjKiialion of his opera, at 

Covenl (larden. 

From this time, however, .Spohr’s lie.iUh and powers 
were on the decline, lilt in the year 1S57 he was pen¬ 
sioned off by the Elector, though r.ilhcr against his 
own wish, and shortly after had the misfortune to 
break his arm, which, of course, rendered him unable 
to play the violin, and probably this forced scpaiation 
from his beloved instrument went far to hasten the 
end, for he died quietly at Casscl the nc\l year, on 
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the 19th of October, 1859, in the seventy-sixth‘year 
of his age. 

Spohr was a man of great industry and energy, and 
left behind him more than 200 compositions, including 
nine great symphonies, several overtures, concertos, 
a great mass of violin music, and many lovely songs, 
sacred and secular. He was also the author of a valu¬ 
able manual, the “ Violin Srhonl,” which holds its- 
place as a lirst-ratc aiitlioniy on violin-playing. 

Among his Ix'si-known works in this country are 
the oratorio of the /ms/ his symphony for 

two oichcsiras, the W’ciht: dir Tone, or “Consecration 
of Sound” (commonly known by the falsely translated 
title of the “ Power of .Sound and some of his 
violin music. Most popular of all is the exquisitely 
melodious *■ Barcaiolle,” lately given so perfectly at 
the Popular Concerts by Joachim, and frequently per¬ 
formed-alas ! less perfectly—by almost every violin 
amateur. 

Spohr had pre-eminently the gift of melody, and 
among Ins songs maybe quoted “The Bird and the 
Maiden,” as one of the best-known and the most 
tuneful. 

In character, Spohr was remarkable throughout his- 
life fur a child-likc purity and openness. Even his 
vanity had something so simple and harmless in it 
that one smiled, as al the ojien disguises of a child. 

He was extremely independent and mindful of his 
own dignity, and rather silent in society, forming few 
close fnciulships, but remaining very faithful and loyal 
to those few. 

lie was the grc.atcsl violin e.xcciitant of his day, and 
w.is assisted by the peculiar size and strength of his 
hand, winch enabled him to stretch with facility the 
longest and most difficult chofds. 

lie was also eminent .is a conductor, owing to liis 
fine ear, his feeling foi time and rhythm, the fire and 
energy of hi? le.itling, and, not a little, by the dignity 
and grandeur of his person and manner, which al once 
commanded obedience and respect. 

Minka Loyelu 
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JY Johnny is a sailor. 

And a-sailing he would go 
1 said, “Oh, Johnny.lad, take me,” 
But Johnny-lad said, “No.” 

So 1 stayed with the childer, 

And the childer stayed with me; 
There’s little Sal, she's just turned five. 
And Molly’s nearly tlirec : 

And Johnny went aboard his skip. 

And sailed away to sea. 

I cried, “Dear lad, come quickly home, 
Come quickly home to me ” 


Tile winter passed so slowU. 

The summer can c so sweet: 

I watched and watthed for Johnnv, 
And longed again to meet. 

And still and still I’m watching— 
I’m watching by the sea; 

And little Sal and Molly, too. 

They stand and watch by me , 
And wlien we .see him coming, 

A h.ippy day ’twill be— 

The happiest, oh! the happiest 
There e’er can dawn for me. 


RE/U 



CONTINENTAL TRIPS AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 



KS, a very pleasant means, but a pretty 
expensive one,” may be the exclamation 
of many who read tlie title of this short 
article. Hut my intention is to attempt 
to prove that many a younR man whose 
education has been neglectetl, or whose 
“ people were too poor to pay much for 
my schooling,” may, without cxirava- 
ince, enjoy the pleasure of a Continental trip, and 
^ well repaid — at first by knowledge, and in the 
ng run by a fund of information tliat shall be of such 
ionctary value, that it will soon repay all the money 
>ent in gaining it. 

I can imagine m-disant aristocratic tourists ex- 
aiming in horror at such a suggestion, “ Why, the 
ontinent will be more overrun than ever. Where 
tail we be able to go?” Hut as this article is ad- 
'essed to none but tho.e who arc eager for know- 
dge, all who avail themselves of its hints will hardly 
i unpleasant people to meet with. 

“Is a Continental trip within my meaifs?” is of course 
le first question, and to this may be asked, Can you 
ive two shillings a week throughout the year ? Even 
le young clerk on thirty shillings a week may easily 
3 this, and thus he has a Continental trip of a fort- 
ight at his disposal. 

Those living in the South or East of England have 
1 advantage over those living in the Midlands or the 
i^est, as they have no expensive preliminary railway 
lurney to carry away part of their funds. But starting 
om the ports, such as London, Southampton, Wey¬ 


mouth, Harwich, &c.,thc return fare to the Continent 
may be put down at about £>. of course a. deck pass¬ 
age ; and a night at sea, or r.illier a few hours on the 
deck of a steamer, will scarcely harm any young 
Englishmart. 

Before stalling upon a lour, the district about to be 
visited should be well read up from all points of view. 
A quarter of the pleasure of a trip is the preparation 
for it, and a qu.arter of the remaining portion the 
reminiscences that float through the mind after its 
completion. 

The history of the district should be studied, and 
this will generally bring up the contemporary history 
of our own country. A slight insight should be gained 
Ilf architecture and of archieology; for how greatly 
the pleasure of looking upon some ruin or cathedral is 
enhanced by knowing from the stones themselves the 
dale at which they were laid one upon the other, and 
so marvellously wrought! But very slight study will 
give an insight into these matters, and every step on 
the tour will impress them upon the mind and enlarge 
the knowledge of the subject. 

Not only should the ordinary guide-books be read, 
and the history of the district, but also the higher 
works of fiction, where the authors have led their 
characters through the scenes about to be visited. 
Who would care to wander through the Ardennes 
without having read “ Quentin Durward,” or down the 
Rhine without the thoughts in Longfellow’s “Hyperion" 
being present to the mind, or through Brusseb with* 
out having read “ Villette” ? Guide-books arc but useful 
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,is indicating the literature of a district, although only 
too often tourists accept them as being the literature 
itself. 

The names of great authors who have lived within 
the circle of the town open up another pleasant field 
lor reading, and as he journeys on the tourist will find 
pleasure upon pleasure growing before him. The an 
galleries will introduce him to the names of great 
artists, and thus to their lives; and the pleas-ant con¬ 
certs will tell him of musicians and their works, and 
train his car to a more acute and intense enjoyment 
of glorious music, and an abhorrence of discordant 
•ittcmpis at music. 

Upon the steamboat the educational advantages 
commence. Eyes and ears should be kept alivo to all 
incidents passing around them. Scraps of a foreign 
tongue arc heard, and ihe mere listening to ihcse is 
slowly assisting the ear to more readily grasp liie 
language. Curious characters arc met with, and if 
calmly looked upon from the standpoint of an oliser- 
vaiu miml, they m.ay be of much service in after-years 
as teaching traits of character, 

Upon landing for the first time on a foreign shore, 
every peculiarity forcibly strikes the eye, but unless 
these peculiarities are noted, gradually the eye be¬ 
comes accustomed to them, and they at last merge 
themselves into a general idea that there are no pecu¬ 
liarities worthy of note. 

And this loads up to that important little item to an 
inquiring tourist, a note-book. Never mind llie clmlV 
of companions or the sneers of highly-culliircd re- 
\iewers at other peoples note-books. If you woulil 
lomember and enjoy m after-years the plc.isurcs of 
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first foreign trips, take a note-book, and use it fre¬ 
quently ; fill it with notes and if possible with sketches. 

Ilcfore stalling, the tour should be mapped out, 
putting each day in a margin, and the work to be done 
and the pleasure enjoyed by its side; but leaving a 
day or two, according to the length of the tour, free 
for any pleasurable incident which may turn up ; or 
to allow' for the visiting of some adjacent spot which 
peiiiaps has been unnoted. 

A useful addendum to the note-book will be a lin> 
accouiil-book, in which to note daily expenses, making 
the young tourist accustomed to accounts in foreign 
currency. 1 f he has but the slightest acquaintance with 
the language, let him air that little acquaintance as 
much as possible; he will at any rate amuse his fellow- 
travellers, and they will be quite ready to assist him ; 
and in but a few days he will find the foreign tongue 
becoming stronger within him and of more value. 

I'erhaps some objections may be made to the state¬ 
ment of the amount with which a foreign tour may be 
acconiphshed ; but, as the reader will sec by the foU 
lowing examples of various days’ cx|>cndiUire, the sum 
mentioned is quite sulFicicnt to have an enjoyable tour. 
But to live at these rales, all fashionable towns must 
be shunned ; or when in them, use the business hotels, 
w hich are quite as comfortable, and where far more 
attention will be shown to the traveller than in the 
noted tourist hotels. 

Ill walking, the tourist can generally pul up at a 
\ill.ige near a town, and so will save immensely, sec 
f.iv more of the people, and farewell. Near DinaiU 
ill Belgium the following was a day's expense 
llrcakl'ast, ro9; diuiiei, ; supper, I'SO; bed and 
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attendance, 2*25: equal to 6f. 29c., or 5s. On the 
Khinc;—Breakfast, is. 2d.; dinner. 2s.; tea, is. 3cl.; 
bed and service, 3s. 6d.: equal to 6s. nd. At Av- 
ranches:—Breakfast, J franc; dinner, 2 francs; tea, 
075; bed and service, 2'5o: equal to 6f. 25c., that 
is, 5s. The dinner in this case, it being Sumiay, was 
a remarkably good one, with an excellent dessert of 
the choicest fruits. 

The above three instances might be mtiltipiicc! from 
cases in all parts of Europe, it aJwaj’S being understood 
that the hotels are good ones, but in quiet towns or 
villages. At Ncumagen on llie Moselle, we had once 
. (at the postmaster’s — the mns being ail full with 
visitors to a church fete) an excelleni family dinner, 
breakfast in the morning, and a double-bedded room 
with attendance, for 4s. 6d.; that is including two 
dinners and two breakfasts. And this will give the 
tourist the hint that, if llie reguhtr inns arc all full, 
it may even be an advantage, and that he should look 
about him and not think of going further afield. 

In using the railways no one who wolies to know 
a country and its people should travel al)ovc third- 
class. Here will be found brisker conversation, and a 
general wish to aid a foreign traveller; frequently 
many a good subject for the sketch-book will be met 
with, and m.iny a touching little incident be observed 
of the homely life of the people. 


In Belgium the third-class fares are excessively low ; 
for example, one can travel from Ostend to Ypres, Ypris- 
to Courtrai, Coiirtrai to Tournai, Toumai to Brussels, 
and Brussels to Antwerp, for eight shillings. A glance 
at a map will show the distance covered, and what a 
wealth of knowledge may be gained in such a run! 
Architecture, language, music, painting, history, all 
may be studied; and from such a trip the young tourist 
will return, if he but have the true yearning for know¬ 
ledge, a more cultured man ; of more value in society, 
and in business; and he will have experienced far truer 
enjoyment, than if he had spent double the amount ia 
.1 sojourn at some slangy English watering-place, where 
ilic only cJiange from his ordinary life would be a little 
more huincss, a little more smoking; or if he be 
superior to these matters, where he will have Jcaint 
but little to .advance iiim in life, nor experienced such 
an entire change 0/ life as to so largely benefit him 
in hcithlL 

In the words of Longfellow, “ To the young, tiavel* 
ling IS a boundless delight; to the old, a pleasant 
memory and ,a tender regret,” but never will any young 
beginner in life regret time or money spent in Con- 
linenral trips, if but they are undertaken as a source of 
education ; .and so undertaken they will be the greatest 
source of pure and highest pleasure. 

J. B., 


VINCENT ROMNEY’S RECOMPENSE. 


liV THK AL'THOk OF “ 



‘HE test of friendship is 
seif sacrifice, lie who 
for Ins conir.tde’s hap¬ 
piness will not lay down 
his own—ay. and do it 
cheerfully, uncomjilain- 
ingly, with no blazon¬ 
ing of tiie circumstance 
from the house-tops— 
has but little real claim 
to the sacred denomination of ‘friend.’” 

The words were \’mccnt Romney's own. He was 
reading, with a strange sense of a dual conscious¬ 
ness, an essay of Ins salad d.nys winch had been com¬ 
piled in a sudden access of literary fervour, and sent to 
half a dozen hard-hearted {or hard-headed) magazine 
editors in turn. It had come back, pplitely, and even 
affectionately, declined by all, had found shelter in a 
rarely-disturbed drawer of an old bureau for sc\’eral 
years, and at .last had reappeared to fuliil its mission. 

That mission was to present in .•» compact, concrete 
form an idea which had been floating m a nebulous 
condition in V'lncent Romney's mind for weeks, if not 
for months. 

He read the high-flown sentiments of his one bid for 
litcraiy f.inie over and over again, as though the key 
to some enigma were there and might escape any but 
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the most patient and microacopic scrutiny. Ultimately 
tic tossed the dingy and disfigured nwnuscript back 
into its corner with something bciw'ecn a sigh and a 
groan, rose from his seal, and began pacing the narrow 
])ailouriii a mood sadly at variance with the bright 
July sunshine which was flooding the Holbury laiid- 
sca|>c without, and would also have made this room a 
very palace of the enclianter but for Mrs. Cringle’s 
soliciuidc for the glories of her carpets and curtains. 

‘■Making practice square with precept has always 
been an awkward task in tins world, 1 suppose," he 
soliloquised bitterly. •“ 1 fancy llicre have been a good 
many failures in that line up to now. 1 didn’t think 
that paragraph yomicr was ever going to have a 
direct and individual message for me—for its writer ! 
But it is so. 1 scribbled it jauntily enough. I recol¬ 
lect the very day and hour. And I believed then 
every syllable 1 put upon the paper. The question 
is, do I now believe llietn? and am I prepared to act 
up to the conviction?” 

He paused both in his monologue and in his slow 
turning to and fro on the line of frayed oil-cloth. He 
was regarding, half whimsically, the fulMength portrait 
of himself that confronted him in the 'qjpositc mhror, 
He beheld there a tall, well-built young fellow of. 
perhaps, six-and-twenty, with features that would have 
passed .is handsome even wiih a jury of fastidious 
critics of his own sex. lie was noting, sardonically. 
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the took of haggard unhappiness those features now 
wore, and the incipient storm-curvc across his brow. 

“ It's about time a decision was reached one way or 
the other,” he continued, “ or else my city friends will 
think country air very detrimental to the complexion, 
and—I’ll stand by my own assertion ; I’ll nuke the 
sacrifice. Roger shall have the battle in his own 
liands.” 

The resolution to which Vincent Romney bad so 
painfully attained was a Quixotic one. With the whole 
strength of a noble nature he loved Gertrude Wynn. 
And up to the beginning of the past May he had 
hoped that his passion was on the lair road to be re¬ 
ciprocated. Then Vincent’s oldest and dearest friend, 
Roger Herring, had come back from a lengthened stay 
at a German university, and apparently had signalised 
his return by falling headlong in love with the same 
young lady. If Vincent had taken him earlier into 
confidence it might have been different; he might have 
resisted the temptation. But now it would have been 
amusing, if to the observer the situation had been less 
serious, to sec with what innocent abandonment Roger 
sought Gertrude’s society to the exclusion of his elder 
from that gracious presence. 

And watcliing the progress of this idyl day by day, 
Vincent had arrived at the deteiTniiuUion of a self- 
abnegating surrender. lie was helped to the condii- 
sion by the knowledge that his friend was richer th.in 
himself, and in the eyes of local wiseacres a bcticr 
match. Even for Gertrude’s sake it might be well that 
he—Vincent—should withdraw. 

Yes ; withdraw was the word. To stay in Holbury 
and suffer keen pangs from the continual and einplia- 
sised recollection of his loss, was more than cicn 
Vincent’s jihilosophy could brace itself to bear. 
Luckily (in one sense) he had no spcci.il home ties to 
lumper his footsteps, lie would wander, sec the 
woild, very possibly turn colonist and settle for life on 
an Australian sheep farm. In action—the cxcilcmeut 
of abundant and rapid change—inu»t he the cure for 
his melancholy. Had not his father, for the offence of 
a uh'salluxHcc, been cut off with the proveibial shilling 
by old Squire Romney, of Holbury Manor, how ihf- 
Icrent llie prospect might have been ! Bui to repine 
was vain, and would not dispossess his cousin of ihe 
family acres. 

Vincent nude precipitate arrangements for his pro¬ 
posed exodus, and was at first minded to forsake 
Holbury without any formal farewell of the maiden 
who had won his heart. But on reflection it seemed 
that an atmosphere of meanness, of cowardice, must ol 
necessity linger about such a flight. To .ivoid this 
he snatched an hour from the inevitable business oi 
packing on the eve of departure, for a visit to Derby 
Villa. 

“And yoii arc going to America—at once! You have 
kept your intentions a secret even from—” " me, ’ the 
girl was about to add, but instinctively she changed 

the monosyllabic to “ us.” 

Gertrude looked more beautiful than ever, Vincent 
thought, with the shy, startled surpii.se, stealing tlie 
colour from her countenance and replacing tlie first 
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smile of welcome with an indefinite expression of 
alarm and—was it possible ?--of pain. Queenly of 
figure, lovely of feature, with cultured tastes and dis¬ 
position sweet and gracious, Gertrude Wynn was a 
bride worthy of a prince in more than one man’s 
opinion. 

“ I ceriainly owe you an apology for so abrupt an 
announcement. Miss Wynn,” Vincent stammered, feel¬ 
ing his courage sadly deserting him, “ but in truth the 
decision w,is taken m some haste, and 1 have naturally 
had many exceedingly prosaic matters to attend to 
since. I hope you will forgive me.’’ 

“Gf couise 1 can understand the preoccupation,” 
Gertrude answered, “ but—” and there she hesitated. 

Love is a bold and f.iithfiil diviner, .ind V’incent 
correctly translated the maiden’s thought. 

“You do not see the leason for my journey?” he 
said. 

A great wave of crimson went up to the roots of 
Gertrude’s auburn luir, and ebbed anew with equal 
fickleness. Her dreamy blue eyes momentarily met 
her lover’s and (hen fell. It was a crisis in two lives, 
wlien a single word of vibrating manly passion might 
have prevented weeks and months of anxiety. But the 
word was not spoken, and (iertrude slowly and spas¬ 
modically continued. 

•‘That is scarcely for me to suggest, Mr. Romney,’ 
she said. “To attempt it would be an impertinence.” 

“Pardon! That word can never Ijc linked with 
Miss Wynn’s name,” murmured Vincent, in a tone of 
subdued gallantry. 

The girl acknowledged the compliment by a curt 
little bow. liy a mighty effort she had regained at 
least her outward equanimity. Only in her voice was 
there still a lingering timbre of agitation. 

“ Thank you,” she said with some hauteur. 

“ Ami to return to the subject-matter of our discus¬ 
sion, Miss Wynn, I am actually leaving Holbury to¬ 
morrow, and when I may sec the dear old village again 
—if ever- it is imjiossible to say. I have come to wish 
you good-bye.” 

Mochaiiiually she suffered him to take her erld, 
nerveless fingers 111(0 his tight grasp; mechanically 
she ccliocd his “farewell.” And then Vincent Romney 
was descending the stepson to the lawn - lifting his 
hat with easy, familiar gesture—and all the sunshine 
died out of Gertrude Wynn's sky. 

II 

“There, yon’ic belter now; ii was a severe blow, 
bill you will soon come round completely, and he none 
the worse, 1 hope. Wliat name did you say?” 

“ Romney—Vincent Romney.’’ 

“ Not of 1 lolbury, in Wcsishire, England ? ” 

“ Yes. 1 was not born there, it is true, but my 
father was, and I h.ave lived there myself for several 
year.'--.” 

“ At Holbury Manor. I suppose.” 

“No, that • 

“Ah! exactly! I recollect peifectly; there was an 
unfortunate family dillcrencc, and old Squire Romney 
—obstinate old man he was-piactically outlawed his 
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son—left his estate to a stranger. I quite remember ol the dearest girl on earth. And now no sooner had he 

the circumstances. No. no, niy dear sir, you mustn’t landed on a .strange shore than physical disaster had 

talk any more this al'ternoon, phase. 1 want to see overtaken him. He had been knocked down in one oi 

you thoroughly convalescent before you either exert or the most crowded New York thoroughfares by a run* 

excite yourself. When you are well enough c.ill .11 No. .iway cab-liorsc. At first it was feared that his injuries 
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96, Fifteenth Avenue, if you're mindi d for .i rh.at over included conui-sion of the bntin. Bui this proved an 

old days.’’ And the voluble litlle |ili\siri.ui skipped error, and by the l.itcst medical report a few hours’rest 

briskly away Into another depiiriment of the aceideiit- and quiet would probably restore the patient to full 

ward. vigour. 

This conversation had taken place in a New Voik Tlie world is not so wide after all. How frequently 
hospital, fortune seemed to be frowliing on Vincent in this era of steam and electricity this truth is practi- 

Romney in a variety of ways. He had lost the inlieni- c.ally taught! Here, amongst his Western cousins, 

ance which should rightfully have been his own, lie almost the first person with whom Vincent Romney 

had been (so he supposed) supplanted in the alTections had been brought into close personal contact proved 






From Raw Flax to 

to be of English birth, a native of Vincent’s own county 
and village. 

Without the least unnecessary delay Vincent availed 
himself of Dr. Maple’s cheery invitation. 

“And so you are really iny old friend Hastings 
Romney’s son ! I begin to see the likeness now-- 
cspccially when your face is in profile. Ah ! it was an 
awkward thing for your father to be disinherited. I 
hoped the squire would think 1x;llcr of his passion; 
but,as 1 said before, he was lernhiy self-willed. I feat 
the quarrel hastened your father’s deatli ? ” 

“It did. He only survived my grandfather three 
years.” 

“And his narrow income- pardon my inquisitive¬ 
ness—is now your own ?” 

“All at present 1 am proprietor of.” 

‘■Just so. 1 left Holbury in the very year of the old 
squire’s decease, and came to Amenc.i. I well remein- 
her going to the manor sale the week before I quilted 
the village. I brought .a trifling memento aw.iy wiili 
me. inkstand yonder was your grandfiUlier's.” 

Vincent’s eyes followed the gesture of his com¬ 
panion’s finger across the luxuriously furnislied apart¬ 
ment. On a table in a recess stood a carved ebony 
(lesk-orn.imcnt of antique workmanshi[>. 

“ May J look at it ?” Vincent asked. 

“ Certainly ! With the greatest pleasure.’' 

In another second V'incent was inspecting the relic 
of his proud and vindictive graiidp.ircnl. 

I have seen one very nnicii like this—with a 
panelled pedestal of the same design precisely— in a 
friend's house in London," the young man remarked. 

“ Frank Norrells picked it up at some store in Warclour 
.Street, and vows he had a bargain. I’m never so 
lucky when I go bric-ii-bnu liunting.” 

“ No doubt Its age would make it valuable.” 

“Yes; and in my friend’s ornament you loiirh a 
spring .and the panel slides back. There is a hidden 
aperture behind. Is it so here ? ” 

‘‘ 1 cannot say, 1 am sure. 1 have rarely used the 
toy. And a surgeon’s time is too precious to spend on 
gratuitous and useless experiments. Hah! H.ihl Dut 
we can quickly decide the point.” 

-An examination with a strong magmfying-gl.iss 
followed. 

Click ! Back shot the centre division of the tested 
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p.ane!, and a dii.sty secret receptacle was in truth 
rcvc.alcd. It was not empty ! 

“ What is this ? ‘ I.asl will and testament of Philip 
Koinney I ’” read Dr. Maple, in a startled, bewildered 
tone. Then lie dapped the e(|ually astounded listener 
on the back. 

It w;is not as wc and everybody thought, after all,” 
he said ; “ your gr.indf.itluT did justice at last, in spite 
of Ills anger. By this document—so strangely hidden 
and so unexpectedly discovered—the manor is yours, 
as your father’s successor; let me with all my heart 
congr.tiul.itc you, Mr. Romney.” 

A further srnitiny, comparison of names and dates, 
sifting of evidence of one kind and another, left no 
giound for re.isonalile doubt. \'inccnt was indeed the 
heir to the alienated family est.atc. In a fortnight and 
three days he w-is again in England. And the first 
liome-ntws that saluted liis ears was that his friend, 
Roger Berring, was married. Tlie event h.ad come 
about very suddenly, and had surprised many. 

“ I hope he will be happy,” gasped Vincent. 

“Ay, the Iwldy's rich, .ind maybe that'll help him,” 
replied the gossip. Now (Icrtrudc Wynn’s prospects 
of a large dowry had alwa\s been understood as 
dubious 111 the extreme, Hcic was a fresh mystery. 

“Rich : Miss \\\nn-” 

“Roger Berring hasna m.arried Miss Wynn, Mr. 
Romney. Ills wife, as is now, was some Lancashire 
l.idy—a friend of Mis.s Wynn’s, folk say.” 

A novel dimness touclied V’incent'seyes. The relief 
of this revelation w.is so great as to almost stun him. 
He only felt that his ]iulses were madly beating as 
nilh a flood of new life. His sacrifice had been need¬ 
less, then ! Yet not without its recompense. 

* • • • * 

“And you were as dear to me when you left—that 
dull day as now, Vincent,’’ ruby lips murmured, after 
a certain inevitable question had received its answer, 
“money could not possibly nuke any difference in my 
regard for you.” 

“ I am very grateful, dearest,” Vincent softly replied. 

Somehow the young squire of Holbury has never 
told his wife the complete history of his strangely 
recovered inheritance. The reasons for his Quixotic 
flight she knows bill m part. But from that loving, 
faithful he.irt he has no other secret. 

w.L 


FROM RAW F]..\X To FJNISHKI) THREAD. 


S LAX was probably the first fibre spun b.v 
man. It is mentioned in the Bible; u 
is found in the form of linen wrappings 
covering the emivilincd dust of the 
Egyptian mummies, and fragments of 
it are still in existence which show .association with 
neolithic implements of much earlier date. It is not, 
however, my intention to place before the readers of 
this Magazine an archtcological trc.atisc on this sub¬ 
ject, and 1 shall content myself with mentioning these 


few f.icls ; my object being to show that liire.ad manu- 
faeiure can boast of ‘‘chums 10 long descent,” and 
that it is one of the indiistiK”- of man to which a 
pedigree is atiarlicd sufticieutiy lengthy to satisfy the 
proudest Lady \'ere de \'ere. 

Flax is grown in many parts of the world, the finest 
being produced in France ; Russia, Bclginin, Holland, 
and Irehand are also ciiiintrics where this useful plant 
is largely ciiltivateil. The ll.u plant grows rather 
shorter than wheal , its stem or stalk is not quite 
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SO thick. It is the outside or burk of this stem or 
stalk which furnishes fibre for spinninj'; the inner 
portion being a hard woody pith, which has to be 
threshed out, great care being taken that in so doing 
the fibre or bark is not damaged. When freed from 
its pith, the flax is sold to the mills to be converted in¬ 
to thread. Its price varies from £\o to over ^200 a 
ton. yet the diiference in the quality of the fibre is 
scarcely pcrceplihle to an outsider; so it is very 
evident that any one who was not a connoisseur might 
make but a very sorry bargain. None but the best 
and most perfect flux is fit for thread-making. 

The maniifacture of thread is not confined to any 
town, district, or country, hut in this particular in¬ 
dustry wc certainly hold our own, for in this “light 
little island’’are to be found llie largest and finest 
thread-mills in tlie world. 

In the production of the best thread it is not easy to 
say which is the inoit essential, the selection of the 
flax, the perfection of machinery employed, or care¬ 
ful manipiil.ition m the many and various processes 
tiirough which it p.vsses. It is certain, however, that 
one machine not in perfect order, one c.ireless worker, 
or even one imperfect roller, will in a short time do as 
much damage as any obstreperous bull in a china 
shop ; for most assuredly a very consideralde quantity 
of the most carefully prepared materials would be 
ruined, and p.isscd on in such a state that it would be 
condemned when coming under the eye of the all- 
seeing overlooker, as not being up to the necessarily 
high standard. 

To begin at the beginning, the first process that the 
flax undergoes, after m.aking its entrl-e into the mill, is 
that of '‘hackling,” by which the broken, tangled, or 
imperfect fibres are combed out. The operation is 
very similar to that of a lady combing out her hair, 
when it has become very knotty and cnunglcd, only 
that in place of one comb there are hundreds, the 
teeth being of steel, and steam-power instead of hand 
performs the ncress.-iry operation. I could safely 
recommend the “h.ackling” macliincs to any lady as 
capable of combing out the knottiest tresses, but I 
would not guar.iniee that after the oper.ition was 
finished there would be much h.tir left to adorn the 
head. The next operation takes place in a “sorting 
room,” where the flax, now called “line,” is still further 
relieved of any impurities by men who carefully look 
it over and then sort it into the “ numbers ” into which 
it will spin. 

“ I’reparing ” is the next process of manufacture, 
which IS one of the grc.itest importance in the pro¬ 
duction of a perfect and rrgul.ir yarn. The small 
locks of the “line” are hid hy girls on a ^lowly- 
moving strap of leather, each lock overlapping the 
one before it so as K form a conimiious ribbon one 
or two inches wide, which is earned by the motion of 
the strap into the first “ draiving.fr,imc.’’ The prin¬ 
ciple of the ilrawmg-frame is this ; llie ribbon of 
material passes between a pair of slowly-revolving 
rollers, which hold it while they pas.s it forward, and 
it IS then taken by another pair of rollers, which, 
revolving at a higher speed, draw the ribbon out 


to a greater length, and in consequence make :t 
thinner. Hut since a long fibre when pulled away 
hy the drawing-rollers might catch and entangle the 
fibres near it, a beautiful mechanism (which must be 
seen to be understood) was invented by flax-spinners, 
and afterwards adopted for spinning silk, worsted, and 
other long staples, by which a number of fine needles 
are pushed through the ribbon of fibre between the 
first and second pair of rollers, and travel along with 
it, giving it a support and preventing the fibres from 
being snatched away prematurely. 

The ribbon, or “sliver,” as it is called, when it 
emerges fioin the drawing-rollers is smaller than that 
m.ide by hand, but is far too irregular in size to be 
spun into yarn, so four or more of these arc wound 
together into a can, a receptacle not unlike the milk- 
cans that wc see on railway platforms. And the sliver 
thus produced goes through a series of similar drawing 
processes, at each of which a number of slivers arc laid 
together and drawn out to a smaller size, that is, more 
ne.irly to the size of the yarn retjiiircd. As many 
as 50,000 silvers arc thus Uid together, and all the 
irregiibniies of the first h.knd-made ribbon equalised, 
before a first-class thread-yarn can be produced. 

The next process is “roving,” which is the first 
twisting of the sliver, or band which has been 
formed out of the fl.ix. Previous to the twisting, the 
-shver, or very thin narrow ribbon .as it now looks 
like, has no strength ; the slightest pull would break 
it asunder. It is, therefore, twisted and wound on a 
large bobbin, and is then ready for the spinning-frame. 
There are two kinds of spinning, hot-water spinning 
and dry spinning, In the former, the “rove” of flax, 
as it is now called, is made to pass through a trough 
of hot water, the object being to moisten the gum 
natural to flax. Thread-yarns vary in size from 3,000 
to 30,000 yards to the pound, and some small quanlily 
is spun as tine as 60,000 yards to the pound. 

The utmost scrutiny is given to the yarn in order 
th.it all flaws or knots may be detected. Men examine 
these yarns, vvhicli are hung on a pole in from of a 
window. They hunt for knots as though their very 
life depended on it—indeed to .n certain extent it docs, 
for if they allowed any to pass them undetected, tliey 
would at the end of the week be unpleasantly ic- 
minded of that fact, by finding that a fine had made 
their wages rather shorter than usual. Hut they are 
sharp eyed men, and it is very seldom they are caught 
napping If, however, they detect any fault, the 
girls who have passed it on are of course fined. This 
strict system of fining is most necessary, as a knot m 
a thread, as our readers well know, would often snap a 
sewing machine needle. 

The hanks of yarn arc next taken to the dye-house, 
and arc first boiled in water to which has been added 
an alkaloid. This process is to cleanse the yarn of 
its gummy matter, and leave nothing behind but pure 
fibre. Were it not for this process, the yarn would 
ferment and rot. The hanks of yarn are next washed by 
being hung on a revolving bar of wood, with their ends 
dipping in the water, and the bar slowly revolving. 
Next follows a machine somewhat resembling a huge 
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"wringing and mangling machine, which squeezes out 
.all the water from the hanks, even more effectually 
•than the hardy muscles of our grandmothers wrung 
dry the family washing. 

After being duly washed, the hanks do not get 
their hair combed like good little boys—for that has. 
been done previously—but are treated to a dip in the 
dye. In a huge cauldron, round wliich the witches of 
Macbeth might have felt quite at home, is brewed a 
liquor which, if not composed of such odd and varied 
ingredients, has sufficient in it to impart to the hanks 
a good clear colour. The liquid contents of the 
cauldron arc conveyed ahmg little wooden troughs to 
the receptacles in which the hanks are placed. They 
are made to turn as in washing on a revolving beam, 
their ends only dipping in the dye, and it is owing to 
this conlinuous movement that an evenness of colour 
is ohuincd. Those who dye articles at home would 
do well to note this fact. 

Having been dyed the required colour, the hanks 
arc next taken to the “ drying-room a not veiy 
enviable place to be in, in sultry weather, as it is iisu.ally 
kept at a temperature of about 220^ Kahr. Different 
colours require different temperatures; some will stand 
great heat, while others would run were the air too 
hot. After the hanks have become well dried, tliey 
have to undergo an important process—that of finishing. 
The hank is wound on to a bolfijin, and then passes 
through a polishing solution ; different threads requir¬ 
ing different polishes. Before being polished the thread 
is dull, but when it has passed through the miirhmc it 
is glared, smooth, and firmer to the touch. In the 
machine which polishes are small brushes, and fine 
plush rollers, the material covering the Litter being 
more costly than any worn by Belgravi.m belle. In 
some cases the thread is polished in hanks, When 
such is the case, they arc dipped in the solution, and 
polished with flannel-covered rollers. 

Some hanks arc polished simply by the friction 
gained by twisting or wringing. Youths with large 
iron hooks, and suitable m.achinery. twist and wring 
them .about in tortuous positions as e.igcrly as if 
they were officers of the Inquisition bent on extract¬ 
ing a secret from the luckless being in their li-mtls. 
Other threads, such as those used for hoot-sewing, 
And all that arc waxed by the user, would be niincil 
by being polished, and are therefore, “finished ’ in 
other ways, the secrets of which arc only known to 
the initi<ated. 

1 he old-fiishioncd skein threads in pound packets 
are put up by boys. These young gentlemen sit at 
wooden benches, each one having in fiont of him 
small wooden pegs, fixed upright into the bench. 
Between them they arrange the skeins in layers, and 
Hie them round tightly with another skeifl. With .a 
little skill with the fingers, and by the aid of sundry 


taps given constantly with a wooden stick, a nice 
firm pound packet is produced. First, however, in 
order that the thre.id when made up may present a 
neat and tidy appearance, the knots which tie the 
skein are arranged by little girls so that they shall be 
all in one place. The skeins are stretched across a 
frame, and the children pull the knots round till they 
are all of a row. Tlie skeins .ire next made up into 
pounds by girls and papered up. Of course a lai^e 
quantity of thread is not sold in packets, but on reck 
or spools. These, which have to be turned with the 
utmost regularity, arc generally imported from Canada, 
Norway, and a few other parts. They arc made in 
many shapes .and many sizes. 

I’erliaps the “ last stage of all that ends this eventful 
history ’’ is th<it of winding the thread on to the spook, 
or reels, a.s they are called in every-day parlance. 
This operation is of course done by machines. In 
order that every reel may have its exact length, a 
system of checking is adopted, and everymorning two 
or three reels or spools arc taken at hazard from those 
wound by each girl during the previous day, .and 
liaving a private number affixed, tliey arc taken to the 
overseers to test the measurement. “ Balling ’’ is also 
done on machines which are self-measuring, and the 
balk loo arc constantly weighed by the .attendants, each 
one of whom h.as her scales as a check on the machine. 

Referring to threads for sewing boots and shoes, wc 
m.ay mention that hemp is sometmics used instc.ad of 
flax. The fibre is very similar to flax, though the- 
plant is bolanically very different. The finest hemp i? 
grown in Italy, and is used for coarse shoe-threads 
The finishing of wax threads is different from that of 
ordinary threads; they are not glaze.I, and are so 
finished that they will readily absorb the wax. 

Tlie labels for tbc spools or reels, which are ready 
gummed, arc stuck on by little girls ; .and instead of 
making the tongue perform the damping opemtion, as 
is customary when affixing a post.ige stamp, the child 
damps the label on a narrow brass cylinder, which is 
made to revolve slowly while the lower lulf of it is 
in water. Strange to say, the children h.Tve in m.iny 
cases a strong prejudice against this u.scful little 
machine, and prefer the far more injurious plan of 
moistening the gummed labels with the tongue. 

A journey through a thrcad-inill--for indeed it is a 
journcy.so large and extensive are such places • is most 
instructive and interesting. The car of the visitor is 
no doubt subject to .a continuous hum, whit, and buzz 
of machinery ; but he quickly becomes so wrapt in 
amazement at the marvellous mechanical appliances 
used —which are the most ingenious the human brain 
could invent—th.at the discomfiture of the ear is soon 
unnoticed. When at length one reaches the open air, 
the quiet is such a contrast to the interior of the mill, 
that at first it seems unrKiiuial 
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TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS. 


nr A FAMILY DOCTOR. 



MY DESrONDINU 
PATIENT. 

^EDICAI. men. in 
genera! practice, 
very frec|uently 
meet with the de- 
s-ponding patient. 
Indeed a practi¬ 
tioner invariably 
has m hKilicnli'k 
cases of lowness 
of spirits of every 
grade, ranging 
from simple enuni, or weariness, 
to utter dejectediK'SS, or hypo- 
diondriasis. 

If we can once determine the 
cause of the depression of spirits, 
and have it in our power to re¬ 
move it, we are generally suc¬ 
cessful in the treatment of such 
•cases. They are very often, however, complicated 
•with some functional or obscure ailment of the heart. 
Nor can the symptoms of hypochondria remain un- 
removed for a length of time, without interfering with 
<he'blood-making process in a very material way. 
So we find concomiiamly dyspepsia, constipation, 
sluggishness of the liver, and general scantiness of 
the secretions, with often a hot, not to say feverish, 
condition of both mind and body. 

The sufferer is not always in the same frame 
•of mind. The dejectedness ebbs and flows like the 
tide. There are times when he is bright and joyful, 
though it is a very emotional, almost h)slcncal, kind 
•of Joyfulness, and this may give place very quickly to 
fits of irritability and quickness of temper, during 
which the patient often says or docs things that there 
is no one more truly sorry for than he is himself a 
short time afterwards. 


Hard study, too close attention to business, worldly 
cares and worldly worry, are all cause.s of hypo¬ 
chondria. So too are neglect of personal .ablution, 
want of exercise, sloibful habits, indulgence in the 
pleasures of the tabic, and the use of drugs. I ought 
to have said the nfiuse of drugs, but wlien 1 wrote 
the word “use” 1 was thinking of those narcolit:.s 
called night-draughts, or night-caps, which too many 
people in this country indulge in by way of coaxing 
the goddess Somna to smooth their pillows. For 
sleeplessness is one symptom, and a painful and dis¬ 
tressing one it is, of hypochondria. Theic is often .an 
actual dread of night, liie patients well knoxxing that 
while others are sleeping as soundly as the traditional 
middy on the maintop, slumber will not visit their 
•eyelids till the small hours in the morning, and that 
<ven then it will be a half-wakeful, and often dream- 
perturbed. sleep. 

Cases of this kind require special treatment, in 


accordance with the muses that have given rise to the 
mibcliief; but this much may be said about all of 
them: narcotics never fail to increase the hypo¬ 
chondria, tonics may or may not do good, and 
aperients do harm, as a rule. 

it is astonishing how small an excuse will often 
lead people to commence the use of night or sleeping 
draughts. F.xtra fatigue, pain, a di\.v or two of mental 
anxiety, grief from the death of a relative, anxiety of 
any kind—any of these will banish sleep from the 
pillow, but if the temporary inmnvenience is borne 
with sleep will return, and with it h.appiness and 
heallli. On the other hand, if sleeping draughts be 
taken, congestion of the brain and its membranes is 
certain to follow to a peatcr or less extent, and after 

time the sleep th.at is ubt.iined is so far from being 
refreshing, that the patient next day is tired, jaded, 
cold, and weary, brightening up—through natural re¬ 
action— only tow.ards evening, at the very lime the 
nerves ought to be calming down, preparatory to a 
night of wholesome rest. 

jMr. Finland's case was one of hypochondria and 
functional disease of the heart, which was brought on 
by llie use of one of the most dangerous and deadly 
narcoiies m the modern pbainiacopieia, viz., hydrate 
of chloral. 

I am not soiry to have to mention it, Ijccause I 
liave reason to know that such cases arc by no means 
very isolated ; in point of fact they are far too com¬ 
mon. and prob.il>ly getting more so every day. They 
ne.irly always end in death, aliliough seldom if ever i.s 
the real cause of demise inserted in the medical cer- 
tiJirate. 

1 knew Mr. Finland by sight long before he be¬ 
came a patient of mine. I used to see him driving 
past my house on his iv.iy to btisiness almost every 
morning. It was probably the horse he drove tliat I 
first took notice of—a very beautiful high-stepping 
chestnut. Mr. Finland was a man about forty, or 
something over, frcsh-compltxioncd, iiealthy, and 
wilh.d hardy-looking. 

I W.-IS returning on foot one day from visiting a 
case, and was just passing the church, when the slow 
and solemn tones of a good organ attracted my at¬ 
tention. It was a Wednesday evening, and not then 
having anylliing pressing to attend to, I sauntered 
in and took a .scat, with ail due reverence to tlie 
sanctity of the place. I was much impressed by the 
music and by my surroundings. I could not see 
who was playing that evening : the organist was a 
gentleman, that was all I could make out; but next 
Wednesday found me there again, and now I found 
the musician was Mr. Finland. It was by going to 
hear him play that I first made his acquaintance. 
For, meeting him casually one evening, I thought 
it but right for me. as a stranger, to apologise for 
my intrusion, on the pleas of my great love of music 
and his excellent execution. 
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His reply had the words “ right welcome ” in it, and 
■ever after that we were on bowing terms with each 
other when we met 

My summer holiday came round, and after 1 re. 
turned I missed Mr. Finland. 

I naturally supposed lit* had gone away, perhaps 
abroad, and was not a little surprised, six months 
after, to receive a message requesting me to visit him. 

“A derided case of phthisis,” I said to myself as 
soon as I entered the room, and saw my patient lying 
on his back in bed. “ Advanced stage, too.” 

“ Sit down, doctor,” he said. 

I did not sit down, because the bed was a very high 
one. and 1 wanted to see him well. 

“ Do you rough very much ? ” 1 asked. 

“ 1 don’t cough at all,” he replied. “ Hut 1 am 
dying by inches for all that. 1 don’t know that 1 
shall ever leave this bed alive, and it is jicrluaps for 
the Ircst, for I suffer fearfully. You do not see me at 
ray worst now, but at my Ijest. ll is towauls evening 
my dreadful distress begins—the restlessness, the in¬ 
describable gnawing, tearing, and dragging at my 
heart. And this continues till nine o'cloek, when I 
take my draught, then it is all over ; I sink into a 
sleep, and I am as dead as a stone until morning.'’ 

“Your draught?” I said, feeling the ])iilse, which 
was soft, feeble, and slow. ‘‘ What draught ? ” 

He merely motiontd with his head to a table that 
stood handy to the bed. 

1 look a bottle up. It contained some white crystal¬ 
line substance in large scales. 1 smell it. 

“Why,” I said, “this is chloral. You surely don’t 
■take much of this ? It will kill you.” 

He smiled faintly and sadly. “ ll has already done 
its work. I take two drachms a night (!) If 1 have a 
ray of hope, doctor, it is centred in you. I’ve heard 
you are a practical man. Do with me .is you will.” 

“ 1 ant a practical man,” I replied, “ vr/ r.” 

I put the bottle of chloral into my pocket as 1 
spoke, and buttoned my coat. 

1 shall never forget the despairing look he gave me. 

“ I must not give it up all at once. .Siitcly, doctor, 
you do not know what I shall suffer! I’am will l>e 
no name for it; torture, torment, no name.’’ 

“ Yes, all at a/ui-," 1 insisted. “ h is your on/y 
chance. Choose that or death.” 

“It seems to me,” he murmured, “it is life or 
death.” 

“ It is, indeed, life or death,” I replied. “ Do as I 
wish you to, submit youi-sclf entirely to me, and. with 
<iod's Itelp, I will raise yop again, and soon, from that 
•bed of sickness, and you will be once more a man.” 

From that very moment 1 had hopes of the case. 
For if a chloralist can once give up (he habit, he has 
no desire to resume it. 

All that night 1 sat up with my unhappy patient. 
His sufferings were drc.idful to witness. It was the 
tearing and gnawing at the heart that he complained 
of most. It was like an immense crab eating liis 
very vitaks, he said. How he tossed and moaned and 
raved, sometimes hanging with head down out of the 
■bed for a little relief, pitifully moaning all the night! 


He slept a little during next day, and took a little 
nourishment. A salutary cliarrhcua took place, and he 
was reduced in every way to a mere shadow. 

On the fifth evening 1 offered him a dose of chloral. 

“ Not if 1 were to be made a prince of the realm,” 
he said, “would 1 swallow one grain of the dreadful 
poison.” 

“What m.adc you commence the habit?” I asked 
one day. 

“ I li.id a bad tooth,” was the answer. 

The reply only shows the truih of what I h.ave 
already said, that the most trifling excuse is often 
sufficient to induce people to meddle with de.ath- 
dealing narcolic.s. 

Do not imagine, reader, that my patient got better 
all at once after giving up llic use of the chloral. No, 
nor did he soon. During the fir'll few week?, the stale 
of his mind «as one of what I might term morbid 
joyfulness. He had escape'd out of the jaws of death, 
and there was mental elatedness in con.scqtiencc. 
lUit this soon gave place to fils of ihc greatest and 
darkest despondency. They did not last very long, 
seldom more than a day, and in this lay my hope of 
being able to thoroughly restore him to at least a fair 
st.atc of healthfulncss. This condition of mind lasted 
for months, but, although weak in body, he was able 
to take a considciabic amount of exercise in the open 
air, and he was abk' to read at home. During the 
Latter stages of the chloralism, he could neither read 
nor write without the greatest suffering. His exer¬ 
cise was walking, and I took pains to see that he 
always went somewhere with some special object in 
view, for I do not believe in what I call circular vv.alk- 
ing exercise, simply going out a certain distance .and 
coming back again : paying a visit of ceremony to a 
distant milestone docs not constitute healthful w.alk! 

The first real sign of returning health in my de¬ 
sponding patient was his ability to sleep tolerably 
well; the second, the desire he began to evince to be 
once more cng.igcd m active pursuits. 

This desire he evinced in a singular way. He sup¬ 
plied himself with .a box of mysteriously small tools, 
and I often found him, day after day, working at the 
table, with a magnifying-glass stuck in one eye. 

He was making a kind of fairy music-box, and 
when completed the whole thing was no bigger than 
a thimble. 

“ ll is playing now,” he said to me one d.ay. 

'• Indeed ! ” I replied, “ I can hear nothing.” 

My p.-iticnt smiled, and enclosed his wonderful little 
instrument in a worsted ball. From this an elastic 
tube, with a nipple at the end of it, extended. 

“ Put the nipple in your ear,” he said. 

1 did so. and was astonished. I could hear it now, 
as loud .apparently as a church org.m. but as sweet 
and soft as an riiolian harp. 

“ I put the ball under my pillow at night,* he said, 
“ and the nipple in my car. and go to sleep to music.” 

My desponding patient is siill .liivc and wcIF-de- 
sponding now no more, for he no longer needs even 
the dulcet tones of that fairy music-box to woo him 
to dreamless, wholesome sleep. 



TIIK ('.AROHN’ IX JULY. 

f ;F llie "ardcn is not in all its ^lorj' 
* uhcii July lias conic, we h.ui hcllci 
aluiuioii the ^(.inlcn to its f.ite ami 
to the i.ils. Nor liocs it fnlli 
lii.iiise cvcnthin;.^ is, or oia’lil (o lie, 
i iMin.iiU jicrici tion. that tliciefoie we li.o 
iiiit Imlc else to <lo now except fe.isl o 
<\cs with the tlowcis, ami oiir tastt with 
the fruit. In .i g.iixien wc should be nice 
s.inlly picpannj; for the future, am! an'.u 
|j.ilni;^ wants which we know are I'usitin 
111 tain lu arise. This month, then, licfo 
;;i\ing our usual hints foi tlie g.iulcn 
gcncial, we sluill have .a little to s.i\ .ibo 
the cultivation of the dtihlia, as it is iic\! 
mouth tliat we outdit to be begmiiiiig to 
ii.ive them in tlowci in pci let lion. 

To iK’gin, then, at the eml. D.ihlias arc 
too often allowcil to bloom loo long. It) the 
month of (Itlobcr, wlicn lhc_\ h.ive ceased 
: ) thiow out really good llowers, the roots, 
upon whith of eoiirsi- we depend for out 
vest year's supply, should he gently lifted 
with the fork The plant itself will then 
(ortliwilli begin to wither, and in about a 
week after you liave (li.stiirbcd it. the plant 
can be taken up, tbe mould cleared off, 
and tlio stem cut down to some four inches 
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The Garden in July. 


a place accessible neither to frost nor great .heat, but 
merely in a good dry place; indeed, all bulbs we 
should similarly stow away. Let the label of your 
plant be fastened with wire, as siring is nearly certain 
to rot, and cause you some inconvenience. Stow 
away your tubers also stem downwards, as they dry 
more readily by this means. 

From this time—that is, Ociober-until early in the 
month of February, examine your tubers at intervals, 
as any that seem disposed to shrivel up or to rot 
ought to be potted off, the decayed part iiaving been 
first of all removed. Quite small pots will suflice for 
this purpose. Sometimes, however, the tubers are 
planted out in the soil of a hotbed in order to start 
them. Or let us suppose tliat you are not very rich 
in general garden appliances, such for example as 
greenhouses and hotbeds, you might keep your roots 
simply in a basket in the kitchen, when, in course of 
time, an occasional sprinkling will cause what we call 
the eyes of the plant to start. Now, these young 
shoots that spring from the tubers make admirable 
cuttings, and, if properly managed afterwards, aic 
sure to succeed. When they get some two or three 
inches long, they can be potted off, and at first ought 
<ertainly to be struck in heat. A cooler frame will 
do for them after awhile, but not until the ihiul week 
in May should they be planted out, lor young dahlias 
would not at all approve of that by no means un¬ 
common May duct--a frost .and an cast uiiid. As 
soon as your plants arc fairly off, the next thing to be 
on your guard against is that enemy of the daiilia, 
the car-wig, and these vermin should be irapjied in 
every way that you can devise. 

Or if you would raise from seed, be sure, in the fiist 
place, onl)’ to preserve the seed of flowers that ha\ e 
iieen of the very finest and most perfect. It h a 
great mistake to suppose that any sort of imperfect 
flower will do fioni which to preserve seed. You will 
strengthen your whole plant, too, and gel liiicr seed, 
if you make up your mind when the dahli.i is putting 
forth its buds to pick olT all poor and imperfect buds. 
.Sow about the middle of March in a hotbed, or else 
in pans in your greenhouse. In your hotbcil the 
seed will veiy soon be up, and will require a lilile 
air at times, and a little w.iter ton. And, by the 
way, we should icinark that the dalili.i, espcci.dh 
when once pkinied out in May, reijuins good and 
pretty frcquciil watering. Give the iv.itcr freely at a 
little distance .all round the pl.ant. Your young see<l- 
lings will require the same attciilioii, .md must be 
Uealed in the same way ,as those raised from cuttings, 
until all are pl.mted out in their final i|uai'ters towards 
the cud ol May. 

Turning to other and equ.ally interesting parts ol 
the flower garden, we naturally find ourselves busy 
among the roses wJiich we bud this month. Choose 


the evening of a thundery day, and avoid commencing 
the operation in the noontide glare of a broiling-hot 
one. Any annuals that you have sown in the open 
you could perhaps plant out now in blank places in 
your borders, or wheie f.xilures have taken place. 
And then your Cliina asters, stocks, marigolds, &e., 
ought to keep you well supplied with a succession of 
blooms until the return of the first frost. 

Your pansies you may still propagate from young 
side-shoots, for it is these that make the best plants. 
The seed of biennials, such as sweet-williams, for in¬ 
stance, and of perennials too, may l>c sown, unless 
you did this last monllj. And, when they have grown 
large enough, they will, when planted out, bloom even 
the next season ; and a good sound supply of these 
useful and much-troublc-saving flowers it is essential 
to h.ive in all gardens. 

And then there are the ch. vsanthemums. If you 
want sonic nice dwarf plants of these, take off some 
lop cuttings and strike them under a h,and-glass, 
shading them carefully from a hot sun, while your 
old plants of the chrysanthemum lril)c you can turn 
out into the borders, where they will make fresh 
shoots. 

In the kitchen garden, a sowing of peas this month 
may yet be made, for they will grow rapidly, and the 
winter spinach m.iy now be sown. The onion-bed 
should h;ivc a final thinning out, and the whole care¬ 
fully weeded. The principal onion-sowing, however, 
for winter and spring use should be next month, and 
on a good rich soil. 

In the fruit garden let us liope we are busy enough, 
strawberry gathering being, of course, a const.'iiU and 
satisfactory operation. If for preserving, they must 
only be g.athered when dry, or your preserve will soon 
be worthless, for it will not keep if the fruit be gathereil 
wet. It IS worth while, where there is a fine showol 
strawberries, to pay them a visit at night with a 
I.intern ; you will by this means surprise some giant 
slugs and snails in the act of commencmg tbcir 
supper on the best of your fruit. 

And next, us to the cucumbers in frames. To keep 
them ill vigour, give them, if you can, a little clear 
iiKmurc-water, but very much diluted, ami do not let 
the vine exh.au-st ilsell by having on loo mail' cucum¬ 
bers at once. Towards lltc end of their bearing se.ison 
—and it is the s.iine with the melons also jou will 
perhaps notice, wlieic they h.lvc been careiessl) kept, 
a {[ii.intily of h.alfdeveloped fruit, winch, nearly 
it, ought never to li,ive been allowed to .idv.ancc as 
f.ir .as it h.is. None of it will now rijien—we .arc 
speaking not of July, but of liter on but mwc could 
if the pl.ant had not become exhausted by the groat 
demands made upon it. Tie birds, too, will be 
making .a raid on the Morelia cherries, which will 
therefore lequire the protcetiiui of a net. 
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KRIC’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 

A SEQUEL TO “ HOW WK ENTEKT.\INEU OUR ELDERS.” 

BY LIZ/IE HERlTA(il5;. 


1C haviiij; been promised, by 
Dome and me, ili.il we would 
do our best to provide an 
evening's iccrealion and re¬ 
freshment on the occasion of 
hi.s birthday, it will readily 
be believed that, for once at 
least, his memory did not fail 
him, and that for us to forget 
tiu daj -so long as he was 
ncar -was an impossibility. 
The <iiicstion whether he 
preferred a p-arty of the youthful “lords of crea¬ 
tion” only, or a few of the fair sex as well, was 
jokingly put by Dorrit, who once heard him vole 
“all girls a bore.” The answer that it woiilu look 
odd not to have “a few of the fellows' sisters,” 
was suHiciently affirmative to justify us m sending 
invitations to the favoured few. A discussion then 
followed on the rel.Uive merits of a sit-down suppiT, 
and the arranging of the refreshments on a long table, 
so that all might help themselves in the intervals be¬ 
tween the performances--but I am premature in 
menlictning perform-ances jusi yei. The result was. all 
the gentlemen present at the discussion promised to 
do their duty in ministering to the creature comforts of 
the fair sex, so the ‘•refreshment tabic ” propos.d was 
carried unanimously. 

“Don’t spare the drinks, girls,*’ was the boys’ re¬ 
quest ; “ wc shall be thirsty after ail llie work mapped 
out for us so I piirchascd a supply of " Iriiit syrups," 
clove, pineapple, ginger, lemon, mange, raspberry, 
lime, and currant, all being included in the assorted 
dozen, the remains of which would be consumed by 
us during the waiin weather. I also laid in a stock 
of aerated waters -soda, seltzer, die.- for mixing willi 
the syrups: but m\ jiarticuLir little Kixuty was a block 
of ice, which 1 knew would render the .ilore-mentioned 
beverages still more refreshing; lea and coiTee, and 
some home-made wines, making up the drinkables. 

The savoury edibles consisted ol l.ainli-Santhcichrs 
—a change from the cold lamb one so often meets 
with— Lobsier Stihuis^ and Mnrblcd Clnckens. 

For the first-named, tliin slices of meat were cut from 
a leg which had been roasted ant! left until told ; the 
slices divided into dice before being I.od on the bread 
and butler. A little Ihkk mint s,uice was spread on 
the fellow-slice, and the sandwiches were coni|ilctetl. 

The Lobster Sahids were made very small, in tiny 
glass dishes the size of the top of a U*a-cup, aiul plenti¬ 
fully dotted about the table. Lettuces, radi.-hus, cm- 
cumber, and beet-root, cut small, were dressed with 
oil. vinegar, salt, and pepper, then mi.xeii with the llesh 
of the lobster, also finely cut; this ilirec-paris filled 
the lillic dishes. Some imnonnaisc sauce w.vs then 
poured over, and sprinkled with lobster coral, run 


through a sieve; the whiles of the eggs—left froii» 
those boiled for the dressing—were cut into rings and 
laid in tlic centre of each, and very pretty they looked. 

For Marbl d Cbiekeus, two were boned, laid upon 
the table, and spread first wiili a layer of boiled tongue- 
in slices, then with nicely-seasoned veal forcement, 
and lastly with slices of boiled h.itn. Each was rolled 
up, tied with tape, and simmered—with the bones, 
herbs and vegetables to flavour nicely, and sufficient 
water to cover—until tender. The gravy was well 
seasoned, and reduced to a pint by longer simmering ; 
it then received the addition of an ounce of dissolved 
gelatine, and, when neatly set, was poured over the 
chickens, which had been unbound and cut into slices- 
ready for serving, though they were placed together as 
if uncut, so as to present a nice appearance. The 
dishes were garnished with parsley, sliced lemon, and 
beet-root. 

I took care that there should be various kinds of 
cheese, besides salad, and brown and white bread and 
butter. 

The sweets were fresh fruits in season, as many as 
my purse would allow, .md that old-fashioned, deli¬ 
cious dish, Gooseberry h'ool ; but instead of all cream 
for mixing with the fruit .ifler cooking, and rubbing it 
through a sieve, 1 used half cream and half milk, 
sweetening with condensed milk, which gave it a verj 
rich taste. 

The indispcii-sablc liirthday Cake was a mode¬ 
rately rich one, with citron, cherries, and chopped 
almoiuls, instead of raisins or ciiirant.s. 'I'lie top, too. 
was coated with rovigii sug.ir and chopped almonds, 
prior to baking in a shallow square tin, so that the 
cake could be cui into fingers. 

Would a birthday be a birthday without a pud- 
diiii ^I thought not: so, as the weather was too 
warm for the rich plum-pmlding geiU’i'.illy served 
on such occasions, 1 ni.idc two hestive Pudditii'> 
from a rceipc given to me by Nora Gr.iham, that 
young l.uty being unable to help me to prepare the 
supper, though she ,ui<l Hugh promised to join us 
in the evening. And in my heart 1 felt 1 had pro¬ 
filed by her previous instruction siiftkiently to en¬ 
able me to m.ui.ige on this occasion witli Donii’s help 
only. The mode was as follows ; - Two moulds, hold¬ 
ing a pint and a half each, were lined with sliced 
sponge-cake, next a layer of fresh ripe strawberries, ami 
a hycr of hot ciKt.ird, and so on, cake, fruit, and 
custard, until the moulds were full. The ingrcilients 
for the custard were a pint of milk, an ounce and a 
half of gelatine, the yolks of four eggs, and four ounces 
of sugar ; half a pun of cream, and the juice of a lemon, 
being stirred in off the fire. These, when set firm and 
turned out, resembled moulded creams in apiiearance. 
and were much appreciated, .is, fur this occasion, sugar 
and cream were seivcd with them. 



Eric’s Birthday Party-. 


Small dishes of pastry, some " fingers ” with a layer 
of jam, and tartlets filled with stewed fruit, together 
with biscuits, sweet and plain, interspersed among the 
larger dishes completed the menv. 

1 must mention my plan for keeping the icc from 
melting, as it created no little amusement. I knew 
that the thing was to exclude the warm air, so, as we 
possessed a large eider-down tea-cosy, 1 used it for 
covering the ice, which was divided into small pieces 
and put into an oval dish. ‘‘ The idea of keeping ice 
warm ! ” said one, and a general laugh followeti; but 
when I explained that in some hospitals it is customary 
to set the vessel containing icc on a feather pillow and 
lay a second pillow over the top, my little device was 
praised rather than ridiculed. 

As we knew we could not accommodate more than 
eighteen, we had decided to send invitations to fomteen 
outsiders, there being four of ourselves (Rupert, Eric, 
Uorrit, and myself) to make up lire number. At a 
family conclave held three weeks previous to the all- 
important event, wc voted that we would try to strike 
out in a new direction for providing entertainment for 
the evening. Eric was inclined to have nothing but 
game.s, but Kiipcrt protested tliat it would not answer 
unless wc had “ singing or something of that.” How¬ 
ever, on one point we were dctenninccl, wc woukl not 
have the usual excuses from guests who. when asked 
to sing or play, invariably say that they .are unprepared, 
that they have not brought their music, that they have 
colds, &c. &c, all of which may or may not be true. 

We thought it would do if we arianged a pro¬ 
gramme, and let each guest know beforehand what 
he or she was expected to do toward.s the gi ncral 
entertainment. We knew that this could be done 
very easily, as all whom we intended to invite were 
intinute friends of ours, and would be perfectly willing 
to fall m with our scheme ; the songs, recitations, iS;c., 
would be far more appreciated in the intcrv.iU Ik;. 
tween the round games than they would be if listened 
to in monotonous succession, as is so often the case; 
and, by winding ujr with a charade, we felt sure the 
evening would not want in “go. ’ 

Having ascevlained from our friends that tlicy were 
willing to take part, Nora, Dorrit, and 1, after much 
deliberation, drew up the programme, which conaisicil 
of music and popular readings and leeitaiions. 

For a charade, Dorrit had .<uiggcbtcd that wo should 
use a composition of her own, which some unappre¬ 
ciative editor had returned some years before. Eric 


m 

grumbled at first, saying that it was too easy, and “ he- 
wasn't going to learn iliat stuff’’(poor Dorrit s effusion 
being written in a kind of doggrel rhyme), but when it 
was pointed out that our object was to amuse rather than 
puzzle our guests, and that the characters could easily 
introduce impromptu scraps of conversation throughout 
the cliar-ide, he graciously fell in with the idea. 

. bo at twelve precisely the curtain rose on the first 
act, which was easily guessed by our audience to 
represent “ Arm.” We had altered this slightly from 
my sister’s original effort, as wc brought in the word 
in every conceivable way, not forgetting to put the 
“ h ” before it in one instance. 7'he hit was when 
Hugh, Rupert, and Eric posed as three raw rifle 
volunteers, endeavouring to shoulder arms. The 
second act represented “ Chair,” and we did it as 
follows ;—Hugh, got up as a pompous elderly gentle¬ 
man, was discovered seated with his family around 
him; said family being repicsented by Nora (who 
made a splendid matron), Rupert, Dorrit, and myself. 
Our supposed father then informed us, as he flourished 
a roll of paper, that he would rehearse the speech 
which he intended to deliver at the next local Science 
Meeting, where he was to take the ch.air; so he began, 
*■ Ladies and Ceiilleinen,'’ when he was internipted by 
Krir, dressed as a regular Sairy (lamp, who entered in 
a truly inconsisteiu stage-fashion, and, with a bob, in¬ 
troduced herself— 

sir, my name is. Betsy dam, 

And I KucR out a chAriii)’; 

A {R>or lurd-wurl.ing viul I am, 

.\s seldom gels a ainiig "— 

and went on to vociferously demand employment. Wc 
had hard work to get rid of Betsy, who stated her 
wants in a very spirited fashion, and, as Eric was very 
good m putting in bits of his own, the curtain was 
drawn amid nuidi laugliler. Space forbids me to give 
tin- third act, ‘'Arm-chair,'’ in detail; suffice it that a 
young couple are sur)jri'>e(l by the damsel's outraged 
father, who, on hearing that the young man has conic 
into a fortune, bestows his blessing on them, and his 
arm-ch.air! Nora singing Eliza Cook’s well-known 
song completed the scene. 

After a slight refection, our friends departed— 
thoroughly satisfied with their evening ; and if any 
doubts as to the success of our party a/if Runain, 
they were dispelled wlien Eric announced, with a 
gratified .sigh, that “ he didn’t care how soon he had 
another birthday.” 
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OUR AMATEUR 

^HY should we- that is, our 
small town — not have our 
own Amateur Exhibition, as 
well as larger towns ? It was 
presumptuous to undertake 
such a thing, which to suc¬ 
ceed wdl ought to be carried 
out on a large scale, our 
readers will exclaim. Never- 
tlieless it was planned, a 
local committee was formed, 
and the e.\hibilion was carried out not 
many months atur the scheme was 
first st.irtcd. The members of the 
committee consisted of local artists, 
and a meeting was c.dled to decide the prelimi¬ 
naries of the undertaking. Circuhirs were issued, and 
sent round to the diilcrcnt residents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, each member of the comniiuee undci- 
taking a certain district in xvhich to ciiculate them. 
Rules of the simplest dcscnpiiun were drawn up, the 
chief of which were that the exhibition was to consist 
of paintings in oil and water-colours, on glass, china, 
add terra-cotta, tkc .; eltlnngs. carving, and modelling, 
&c.; and decorative needlework was also to he ad¬ 
mitted, if original. ISy this means it was hoped to 
exclude antimac.assar-s and such-like, and to confine 
the entries to goml decorative work. A small com¬ 
mission was agreed on. to be charged on all work 
sold; but exhibitors were not obliged to put a price 
upon the things entered for exhibition. 

Before the day of opening, large pl.acards were 
posted up everywhere about the town and neighbour¬ 
hood, announcing the date of the opening, the n.ame of 
the public room at which the exhibition was to be held, 
and the charge for admission. For nearly a week be¬ 
fore the opening day, members of the committee were 
busily employed in unpacking, hanging the pictures, 
drawing up the catalogue, and arranging tlio room 
gcnenitly. What Ijclwecii the confusion, the noise of 
the hammering, and the excitement displ.ayed as each 
new work arrived, the scene was a lively and busy one. 

During a lull in the jiroceedings, the commillcc 
escaped for luncheon, and then went Kack (o their 
work. The oil-coiours were hung on one side of the 
room, and the water-colours on the opposite side. All 
the works sent h.ad to be numbeicd, and ihe labels 
taken off and put by for the return journey. The 
business of drawing up the cat.ilogue was somewhat a 
f.itiguing one ; however it was all .iccomplisbed at last 
and sent to the printers. 

A large screen was erected m ihe middle of the 
room, with a shelf on each side of it, on which were 
placed the china, wood-carving, .and .smaller things. 

And now wc will take a walk round the room, and 
see what our amateur artists have accompli.slied, 

Amongst the watci-colours, there were some very 
good interiors, landsc.i|>es, and studies of fruit and 
flowers. 


ART EXinBITION. 

The oil-colours were on the whole inferior to the 
w.ucr-colmirs, but there were some very good pic¬ 
tures ; a particularly good one was some cart-horses at 
work in a field; they almost seemed to move with 
tilt* harrow, and the whole scene was life-like. There 
were one or two pretty flower-pieces, a view of Venice, 
and some lively-looking puppies, which were all well 
drawn and painted. The pictures, taken on the whole, 
were better than might have been expected, and testi¬ 
fied to the skill of the artists. 

Next came the screens, three and four-fold, six and 
seven feet high. One, a very handsome one, well 
suited to stand in a large hall, was painted with 
flamingoes and other foreign birds; some were m 
the act of fl>ing, and the others were re.sting on the 
ground. The whole scene was most life-liKC, and 
full of animation. Another very pretty screen was 
painted on pale blue American cloth, with delicate 
while fox-glovc, and the beautiful white .arum lily. 
The entire .screen had nothing but while flowers on 
one side, whilst the other side was almost equally 
pretty, being painted on ti gold back-ground formed 
of Amcnran cloth. Smaller three-fold screens were 
(lainted with sun-flowers, pampas grass, the blue iris, 
IjIiiiiu nurntum. an<l other llowors. There were a good 
many cryslolciiins, but they looked to my mind some¬ 
what unreal, and wanting in lone in the colouring. A 
great many photographs had been sent of views taken 
in India. 

Amongst the chin.a, some of the simplest designs 
were almost the most effective, such as jugs and jars 
painted in green, with a bright yellow chrysanthemum 
oi white daisy painted upon them. 

1 must nol weary iny readers with a description of 
all the works at the exhibition, but should any one 
think of stalling a local exhibition, our experience may 
be of use to them. 

To make an exhibition successful, it stands to reason 
that the neighbourhood should be an artistic one, in 
order that there shmilil be plenty of contributors. 
Next, it shoiiM be in a large and populous town, if 
possible, at some distance from London, in order tlut 
there may be plenty of people to visit the exhibition, 
ami to buy if need be, when it is opened. Lastly, the 
exhibition should not he open for more than three 
days fiiiilcss the visitors continue to he very numerous, 
wlicn It might be kepi open an extra day or two), and 
(lie whole time the admission fee should be as low 
as possible. 

To make it pay its expenses, the secretary and the 
committee should do as far as possible all the oflict 
work, and the unpacking and packing of the works for 
exhibition. But expense should not be spared in tne 
first instance, in m.aking the exhibition well known by 
means of notices in the papers, Ac. A fault which it 
may be well to mention, is the absurd prices amateurs 
are apt to place upon their works, pricing them at a 
fictitious value, and all the time they appear to be con¬ 
fident that their work will sell; whereas, if the object is 
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to dispose of the work, an artist should be content with 
a fair rate of profit, at any rate at first. People will 
not give now*a-days fancy prices for things that they 
can get better done by a professional hand, particularly 
when such things are not decidedly useful, or which 
can be done without altogether. 

An exhibition, if well managed, certainly conduces 
to the encouragement of art, and besides increasing our 
appreciation of the beautiful, opens a field for honest 
labour. Amateurs experience great difficulty in gel¬ 
ling their works admitted side by side with those of 


professionals; and even when admitted, they are often 
so far surpassed by professionals that a ready sale for 
their works is almost hopeless. The demand for a 
s.ile of l.tdics’ work is constantly increasing, and the 
exhibition, if well managed, supplies an opportunity of 
disposing of their work, without the annual subscrip¬ 
tion or the high commission charged by many of the 
local societies. At the same time it leads them to re- 
licet wiint will be really suitable for exhibition, and the 
comparison of their work with that of other artists 
gives a useful stimulus to emulation. 


WHEN WILL 'rHE 

HEN will the songs be old that tell of spring ? 

Of butlcrrups tliat him. and birds tliat sing? 

Ah ! never may my lossc.s or my gams 
Make common things to me of fields and 
lanes! 

When I Ijchold the new year sunbeams fall, 

And light the chilly moss upon the w.di. 

May 1 l)c moved to think of hedges green, 

And lil.acb with kihiirmnii boughs between j 

Of clouds in st'irlighl, and of changing moons ; 

. Of shiny, breezy moms, and idle noons ; 


SONGS BE Ol.D? 

Of paths o’ergr.iwn, where stray winds sing to 
streams 

The sweet .songs of our youngest, dearest dreams. 

Now, I ronicmbcr many .1 pleasant rhyme, 

Bom of the joy that comes in buddmg-time, 

And m;ido for love in simple days of ease. 

When mortals had more leisure for tlie trees. 

When will tlie songs be ohl tliat always bring 
In wildest days some music of the spring, 

And make us smile to tiiink what will be soon, 
When g.arden roses bretithc below the moon ? 

Guy Ko.slvn, 



JOHN FORD: 

HIS i'.MM.TS AND FOI.LlIvS, AND WIlA'l' CAME OF THEM. 

By FRAKK BARRETT, Author of ‘'Honest Davie," “Bidden Gold," 8eo. to. 


CHAF'll'-.R THE FOURTH 

WESTLAKE 
was cousin to the 
second Lady Arm¬ 
strong. She h.ad 
neither parents nor 
lortune. Sir An¬ 
drew adopted her 
soon .after his 
inarri.igc, and it 
w.Ls bhc wlio — 
then a child -had 
thanked me for 
saving the life of 
Harry Armstrong. 
Soon after th.it 
event, as I have 
said, Lady Arm¬ 
strong died, and 
Sir Andrew went 
abroad, taking his own son and his adopted daughter 
with him. Eight years had passed since then ; I 
was now a man, and she a woman. We were about 
the same age, that is to say, between twenty and 


twenty one, though )H“oplc took me to be older than 
that by three <»r four years, by re.ason of my stature 
and the hair about mv face. ! saw her soon after Sir 
Andrew came back to re-inhabit Armstrong House, 
which was in the monlii of August, and the way of our 
meeting was ibis 

There had been a long succession of exceedingly hot 
and dry days, and the gorsc in Wancy Hollow, at the 
bottom of the common, bad taken fire. 1 saw smoke 
and; few tongues of yellow flame in the morning: 
towards the evening a brisk dry wind sprang up from 
tlic north, and swept tlie fire rapidly towards the little 
copse that lies between the common and Johnson’s 
Farm. If the fire passed that, then Johnson’s ricks 
would go. Ail the village ran off to lend a hand in 
culling the gorse, and covering the stacks with tarpau¬ 
lins. 1, caring no more for Farmer Johnson than he 
cared for me, went ofif in the opposite direction to 
Crown Point, whence one could gel a view of the hollow 
along its entire length, and be out of the smoke at the 
same time. I was standing there, with my back to 
the single beech between the cross-roads, watching the 
fire as it swept along—now close to the ground under 
the breeze, now curling sluggishly upward as the wind 
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abated—and with a kind of savage desire in tny heart 
that it would spread wider and grow fiercer, when I 
heard voices coining through tlic wood, and presently 
out of the bridle-way leading up to Armstrong House 
there came Sir Andrew, with his son Harry and Miss 
Westlake; Bax, the keeper, leading. As liiey came in 
sight of the fire, they stup]>cd with an exclamation of 
awe, and then advanced slowly to the edge of the road, 
their attention so centred upon the siglu before tliein 
that they passed by the beech without noticing me, 
though 1 stood full in the light. 

They slopped by the edge of the road, not half a 
dozen paces from me, n little to (he Icfi, .so dial 
I could see their faces, as lliey looked fmards the 
hollow, distinctly in the glare from below. I reiog- 
nised Sir Andrew, with his shaven cliin, las li.indsomc 
features and white hair, and his portly figure. I 
concluded that the slim young gciulcmrin was las son 
Harry, and that llie young lady was llie Miss Wcstl.ike 
of whom 1 bad heard the village folk sjK-akmg. They 
were silent. I could hear the crackling of the gorsc and 
brake, and the distant cries of the men woiking in 
Johnson’s Farm. There was notlnng to disturb my 
observation, and 1 looked at Miss Westl.ike nilh tli.it 
wonder and .admiration that niiglit strike a man look¬ 
ing for the first time ujion a beautiful woman. 

And indeed she was the first be.iuliful woman 1 h.id 
seen ; for though some of the village gnls ni ami about 
Ivilford are counted prclly, and main of the 1,idles in 
the fine houses round and .about, «lio m.i> be seen 
often enough at the meets and elsen here, are said to 
be handsome, there was not one amongst ihcro to be 
compared with lier. Set a lily in the midst of a field 
ol poppies and corn-llowers, a <lelnMte lose in alx'd of 
showy geraniums, and the contrast in clcguiii e and 
delicate grace will not be greater lliaii that wliicli 
existed between Miss Westlake and our vill.igc 
beauties or the vaunted fine ladies. 

What wa-S her special charm ? 1 know not. It 
was the combination of all that was most perfect 
in form and colour which made her .ulmir.ihle to 
my sight. Others have found her less he.utliful 
than I have, but they did not sec with my eye. 1 
am no jihilosophcr, but it seems to me that every 
one must form his ideal of beauty according to uhal 
his soul esteems most highly. Features .iie beau¬ 
tiful to us as they represent the ijiialny that we 
admire. Is it not for that reason that the iin|nidcnl 
lace of a public actress obtains the aiiinir.ilion of men 
with coarse and vulgar minds? And foi the s.imc 
icasun was it not that our village people found Miss 
Westlake’s exjircssion too proud and im-lanclioly to be 
pleasing; and that I, steeped in the melandioly of the 
woods, and wrapped up in the pride of an egotist, saw 
in that young girl a nature that harmoiused with mine? 

Doubtless 1 saw her for the first time in her woman¬ 
hood, under conditions that enhanced her beauty. It 
may not be a fact that applies to all observers, but 1 
have found most faces more beautiful in the glow of 
fire-light- and it was just such a glow that lit up Miss 
Westlake’s face then. It gave a richer tint to her dark 
complexion, and lustre and blackness to her eyes. 


4S3 

She had put a lace shawl over her head, it had slipped 
back upon her shoulders, and the light was reflected 
with bronzc-Iike gleams from the ripples of her chest, 
nut hair. Her countenance, lijo, was animated with 
the emotions she felt in looking upon the grand, and 
to her terrible, sight before her. Her face was not of 
the ordinary English type ; the features were small; 
her nose was not aquiline, but curved ; the upper lip 
exceedingly short; the form of the eyes and the finely 
nioimled dark brows were like those of a young Jewess; 
she wore no son of fringe, but the hair was taken Ijack 
fiom her fine and beautifully formed forehead, as if 
she knew that it was too handsome to conceal beneath 
a meaningless ami unnatural crop of tangled liair. 

“ llawfull night, miss !” said Ba.x, in a solemn tone 
(if he had been along with another man of his own 
condition, he would have made a joke of the accident). 
“ I know who’s .H the bottom of it,” he added, ad- 
diessing Sir Andrew, who stood on the other side of 
linn. “This is a litlic hit of Ford, this is.” 

“Ford -what I Ben Ford llie blacksmith?” asked 
.Sir Andrew. 

“ Oh, no, sir, ’lain’l the old man. He’s helpless when 
lie'sdnmk, and harmless when he's solwr, Tain’t him. 
It’s that hmh Jack Ford. Just the very thing he’d 
rej'icc in—scttin’ a whole paiish afire.” 

“ 1 won’t believe that of the fellow who saved my 
life,’’ said Mr. Hariy stoutly. 

“ Don’t know him as 1 do, sir. Nor_yo« don’t know, 
sir," to Sir Andrew. “ I don’t suppose there’s not a 
week gone by since you’ve l)ccn away but what he’s 
itcen up to some mischief or other : stealing geese off 
the common, linen off the hedges, scttin’ stacks afire, 
or something or other.” 

“ Firing stacks; that's not a trific,” said Sir Andrew. 
“ Has lie been punished for it?” 

“Why, no, sir: llierc's where his wickedness comes 
in. He's that hnrtful there's no proving nothing 
against him.” 

“ 'I'lien I think you ought not to make such ch.irges 
against him." said Miss Westlake, with quiet firmness. 

“Well,, iniss,” said Bax, in a half-apologclic lone.as 
he scratched his scrubby cheek, “ 1 don’t say as he 
.iMially tired slacks ; 1 only know that he can’t deny 
as he did.” 

“Or won’t,” said Mr. Harry. 

“Won't and can’t, as they say, sir, ’s about llie 
same.” 

“ It is not quite fair, Bax, to talk about .1 man in 
this way when he’s not by to justify himself,” obsei-ved 
Sir Andrew. 

“ Oh, as for that, sir,” replied Bax, who did not 
know how to stop, “what 1 say behind a man's back 
I'm game to say before ins face; and as regards 

tliis lire-” Here he stopped dead short, for 

turning about to face Sir Andrew, he cauglu sight 
of me. 

At this abrupt termination the little party tunied 
to see what had brought Bax to a stand, and seeing 
me, their faces bore a look of astonishment, not un- 
mingled with terror. My size astonished most people 
seeing me for the first time, and then it must have 
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seemed that I had sprung up through the earth. Who “Ah ! you’re no longer a lad, John Ford,” said Sir 
1 was, Bax’s sudden silence indicated, Mr. Harry was Andrew, 
the first to speak, “ No.” 

“This must be John Ford himself,' he said. “ And why aren’t you dorni there with the other 

“ Yes,”l replied, young fellows, trying to gel the fire under, ch?” 

He held out his hand as he had when wc last met, “For the same reason that you and your son are 
and I took it. Sir Andrew coughed, and pul liis not down there. It suits us belter to stand here and 
thumbs in his waistcoat-pockets. look on. If 1 had a fellow like Bax to order about. 



‘'m-KOkl- I UNCOVCRlCt) MV I'ALt; MIL WAS CONT. " (/. -|8y). 


But I paid little heed to him ; as I dropped Mr. I'd send him down iherc-that is, if it didn’t please 

Harry’s liand I turned my eyes to Miss Westlake, me better to listen to his slanders." 

and looked into her wonJcrfiil face ; and she met my “That iinperlmenrc is uncalled for, John Ford,” Sir 
gaze without any kind of embarrassmciU. For a full Andrew s.ud scntcntiously, 

minute we slooil with our eyes fixed-mine in admira- I laughed. What did it matter to me what he 
tion, hers in curiosity and surprise, and perhaps in ad- thought of me ? I turned my eyes back to Miss West- 

miration also. I was a pK tiiiesfjue figure, no doubt, lake, whose wondering eyes were still upon me. Never 

seen in that weird light—a man of grc.ai stature, fair, in her life perhaps had she seen a man so uncouth 

with good strong features, short, close curling hair, and rude putting himself upon terms of equality with 

a little bcaid of thick growth upon my jaws and the baronet, or taking his well-meant patronage as an 

chin, and a bare throat: wearing leather leggings, and insult. 

an old green velveteen jacket, butlonless, frayed, and “ I think, my dear,” said Sir Andrew, addressing Miss 
torn with rough wear tiirough briar and brake, and a Westlake—he saw that 1 did not intend to move- 

felt hat that had lost all colour, and took any form “ that if you have seen about enough we will return to 

that accident gave it. t’le house now.’’ 






John Ford. 


She took his arm in silence. 

“ (Jood night, Ford,-’ said Mr. Harry in a brisk lon<‘, 
as if he wished to think that I had not been ill- 
mannered. 

“Good night.” 

Sir Andrew gave another short cough, and .ac¬ 
companied it with a little nod of indifference. Miss 
Westlake inclined her head slightly, and they went 
away ; Bax, who had retired into the backgroimd as 
soon after seeing me as he conveniently could, followed 
close behind them. 

I pursued Miss Westlake with my eyes as the party 
turned the angle made by the bridle-path m entering 
the wood. ! saw lier face turned tow.irds me. 

I laid myself down upon the spot where she luid 
stood, and thought of her with a feeling of rapture .as 
inexplicable as th.at wliicli has seized me sometimes m 
the night, when, through an opening in the wood, 1 
have looked up at the heavens, mysteriously beautiful 
with the still, sad stars. 

1 shut my eyes, trying to recall her face in the dark¬ 
ness. I repeated her words, remembering with delight 
that she spoke in iny defence, and endc.avoured to find 
what might compare with the sweetness of her voice 
1 wondered what was in her mind as she looked in my 
face, .as she turned at the angle of the wood to look 
back at me, and so 1 continued to reflect and speculate 
until I fell asleep. 

1 awoke a little before sunrise, and never shall I 
forget the delight wiiii which my mind recalled to 
view the figure of the beautiful girl 1 had seen the 
night before. It was like now birth m a new world 
to me. I saw that it was beautiful to live, without fore¬ 
seeing the difficulty of extstence. To sec her, to 
breathe the same air with her, that was all 1 needed 
then. 1 did not think of the future ; the picsciU was 
all-.sufficienl for me. 1 sat w.itching the growing 
colour in the east with an inexpressible feeling of 
beatitude in my heart. The sun was rising on the 
horizon of my life, filling it with a blcsseil warmth and 
light, clearing away the gloom m which 1 had existed, 
and revealing a higher life of which 1 had never 
dreamed. 

Before the first shaft of sunlight had louclied the 
church-spirc I had flung open the shutters of the 
smithy, and got my apron on. I had not done a stroke 
of work for three days, and I had only sixpence in tlte 
world. My father, I knew, had nothing ; I never gave 
him more than he could spend in an evening. There 
were several jobs to be done ; and I set to work with 
a will, and by eight o’clock, when my f.ither came 
shivering from the shed, I had finished, liavmg done 
enough, as 1 reckoned, to give us food for the next 
three days. My father asked no qiieslions, for 1 slept 
in the open air habitually when the weather .illowed, 
and werked as the whim of the moment directed ; but 
he looked at me with amazement when 1 asked him if 
he knew what had become of the bit of looking-glass by 
•which he used to shave before he let his beard grow. 
I found it rather difficult to tell him “ what on c.mh'' 
I wanted to look at myself for, feeling aslittmcd of my 
new weakness ; nevertheless, when I drew the bucket 
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up from the well, I looked at my face in the water 
with as much interest as a silly girl, and after ducking 
my head and drying myself with a clean handkerchief, 
I drew another bucket to look at myself again, and see 
that there was no trace of the smithy upon my face, 
and that I had combed my hair all over. 

I went so far as to give my jacket a good shake, and 
pull off some ragged bus that were neither useful nor 
ornamental, bethinking me the while whether it would 
not be advisable to do a good day's work in order to 
buy myself a suit of grey like the young squire’s. 

I put a crust of bread in my porkei, and gave ray 
father the Mxpence, and then, with adeep-bcating hcait, 
I strode off towards Armstrong Park. 

I took up my position in a part of the park where I 
commanded a view of the front of the house, and there 
I st.iycd three-parts of the day, in a state of fervent 
anxiety, without seeing any one save Sir Andrew and 
the servants. But when the heat of the d.ay was past 
a groom brought a couple of s.iddle-horses to the door, 
and soon after Miss Westlake appeared in a riding* 
habit, with Mr. 1 larry in attendance. .My heart almost 
stopped for a moment, and then the blood rushed up 
into my face, and I felt it beating at my temples. I 
w.iitcd to sec her m the saddle, and then 1 gained the 
Sevenoaks road, and waited in suspense, not know- 
ing whether they would turn to right or left in le.aving 
llie park. I was a hundred yards from the g.ites 
when they came out and, turning about, started off .it 
a sharp trot in the opposite direction; neverthcles'-, 
1 gave <li.ise. I knew the roail they would be likely 
now to take, and being as well acquainted with the 
fai e of the country as the old rooks that cross it daih, 
1 made a bee-line to the top of Ilunlly H ill, which they 
wouhl have to ascend at a walk. I got to the. top of 
tlic hill before they were in sight, which was not .amiss 
for me, my f.ice being wet with perspiration, and my 
lungs pretty nearly cxh.uisled in the effort. Presently 
1 he.ird the soiiml of hoofs, and then of their voices 
and a light laugh, and a minute or so afterwards they 
came into view. Mo-^l women look well on liorscback, 
but none that ever I have seen sat with such ease, or 
carried her body with such simple grace, as Miss West- 
lake. There was nothing extraordinary in her riding- 
habit, but I thought that no dress in the world was so 
elegant: it was her perfectly moulded figure that made 
It so. And now 1 saw that her eyes were brown, and 
that licr check was fairer than I had deemed it the 
night before : it was the difference bctvvccu one lovely 
rose and another which leaves one no lucfcrence. It 
may be imagined that 1 made good u--e of my ejes to 
discern the colour of hers, and iiKicod 1 ilul >l.ire suffi¬ 
ciently to justify them in thinking me we.ik-witlcd—as I 
found afterwards they did. I stood fiiily m the road, 
unconsciousofcvcryilimgbiit herprcsence. Mr. Harry 
said somclbiiig to me in p.issing, but tlio sound of his 
voice reached my ear ivitluml making any impression. 
She inclined her lie.ul, .ami a smile g.ive fresh beauty 
to her fare. It was stitli a smile as she might have 
given to a child, or a prince.ss to her subject, but it 
conveyed the most extravagant encouragement to my 
wild aspirations. I lookeil upon it .as the sign of 
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special favour, the expression of pleasure m looking 
upon me. 

They had passed me by about a dozen yards, when 
Mr. Harry, turning his horse aside, stood up in his 
stin'ups, and tore off .1 spray of wild elctnalis that 
festooned a young ash by the road-side. He broke 
oflf a suitable bloom, and gave it to Miss Westlake, and 
1 saw by the pose of her arms .and hc.id that she was 
placing it in the h.osom of her habit. 1 know not 
why I did not run after her, .and te.ir the llouens from 
her breast, fot at that moment I was m;id wiili 
iealousy. 

CIl.M'TKK •niK I'lFni. 

Not a day p.isscd without my sv-cing Miss Westlake. 

1 continued to meet her wlicne\er she went out of tlic 
park. 1 stood my ground in the p.irk itself when siie 
preferred to walk there. I knew that she looked for 
me—I could see her eyes before -she caught sight of me 
exploring the p.itli with a certain inquietude, which I 
mistook fora sign of tliat eager desire which led my 
eyes lo find her. As a matter of fact, 1 teriiiied her, 
.starting up in her path wherever she went, staring at 
her with such uiiabating persistency, and with a vary¬ 
ing expression which she must have been unrdde to 
understand. For on one day a belief lh.it slie loved 
me would imbue my spirit with complete happmess ; 
the nc.xt day I might be seized with an insane jealousy 
of Mr. Harry—a mere ladtlmngli liewas—byher side ; 
the day following 1 woulti repent of my injiistirc, .and 
yearn for her forgiveness. Either my f.icc was inc.N- 
pressivc indeed, or her eyes failing in .i power of 
observation, if she did not remark the devotion, the 
anger, and the sorrow and entreaty, winch successively 
held possession of my soul. She never went out of the 
house unattended; sometimes tlie old gardener w.is 
her protector, sometimes Mr. Harry. .After awhile he 
ceased to speak to me in passing, winch w.is not sur¬ 
prising, considering the cluirlisli return I made to his 
advances. He p.assed me in silence—a matter which 
would have given me no distress, but that at liie same 
rime Miss Westlake ceased to recognise me, and 
looking a little pale, p.assed on, with her eyes turned 
from me. That was terrible. What could I do to 
regain her favour ? It was mieiidiir.iljle to see her who 
was in my Ihoughis from dawn till dusk, and from 
dusk till dawn again, who was the very life of my life, 
pass by as if I had no existence m her world, 

One day as she was walking wiili the old gardener 
through the marrow path that leads lo the little wicket 
m the park fence opening on the Sevenoaks road, I 
stepped directly in front of her, to compel her to take 
notice of roe. She did not attempt to turn aside; she 
stood perfectly motionless, and looked me full in the 
face, with a countenance as cold and still as inaible, 
waiting with majestic dignity until 1 should come to 
my senses and leave her free lo jnirsiic her way ; and 
so we stood until, with a cry of despair, 1 tore my¬ 
self away, and plunged into the brushwood. 

“ If she will only look at me, she will sec how 1 suffer 
with regret, and she must forgive me,’’ I said to myself 


on the morrow. In the morning she came from the- 
housi; with Sir Andrew. When they spied me in the 
di-stance she seated herself, anil Sir Andrew came on 
alone, with a quick, husiiicss-like gait. 1 waited fur 
him, seeing that Ins business was with me. 

“ Well, John Kord," he said sharply, as he drew up- 
before me, '• wh.it are you doing here ?" 

“ Wondering wh.it > ou have come to say to me,” I 
replied. 

"Aon know, I suppose, that you are in a part ofiny 
park ih.il the pubjic is not admitted lo? ’’ 

’• Yes ; and you know that eight years ago you gave 
me permission to go where 1 pleased on your esi.ite ? ” 

“Tli.u IS true. Hut 1 am at liberty to retrael that 
pcrniLssioii when you cease to behave yourself with 
common decency—when your ])rcsence is olTcnsive.” 

“ Have I made myself offensive ?” 

“ Ceiiaiiily you h.ivc. For a month p.ist you liave 
molested .Miss Wcsii.ike, .Slie cannot go out of the 
house alone for fear of you. You arc consl.iiuly in her 
path.” 

‘‘Is that offensive to her?” I asked cageih.as if 
my iile depeiulei! on the answer. 

“ it IS offensive to me : that is .siifticiciU,” replied the 
baronet. 

I l.iiiglied ligluiy. “ Is that all you have to say to 
me?” I asked- 

*• .No, It Is not all,” he s.iid Uslily, “ If yoiifoiUniue 
to displease me 1 shall t.ike ineans to punislt you. 
You may tiiink lli.il in llicNe easy tunes yon .areal 
liberty to do as you please, but you sli.ill see liiat there 
is still siifliciriit iiistice to protect tile iicli as well as 
the poor ; and I tell you plainly that if you annoy 
me or any meiiiber of my family, either in this ])ark 01 
outside of it, you sludl go to g.iol. Do you uuder- 
st.iiid me?” 

Yes. ’ 

He was about to walk off, but. .ns if regretting his 
heal, tile old genlloman iiiriud, ,ind said in a milder 
tone — 

“1 can make every ailou.nnce for a young man of 
your peculi.ir disposition and cimihtioii. I don’t 
desire to iic harsh with any one, and Ic.ist of all with 
son,” 

“.All!” llioiight I. ([uickly seii'iiig the altered tenor 
of Ills address - “She lias pleailcd in my excuse. 
This IS the echo of her dear voice.” 

“ I am not prejudiced by the stories in your disfavour, 
and, ns 1 jiroved to you years ago, I am desirous lo 
promote your welfare r.iilier than to increase your 
misfortunes; but you innst understand, my good fel¬ 
low, that your line of conduct is quite unjustifiable, and 
that you have no more right to annoy ns than you 
have t<» inflict p.dii upon persons of your own class, 
or—or - or horses." 

With this peroration he gave me a nod that seemed 
to say that he w.is very well satisfied with himself at 
least, and left me. 

That part of his argument which struck me was the 
suggestion that I had been inflicting pain upon Miss 
Westlake. Was that charge a fair one ? or was it only 
a supposition on the part of Sir Andrew ? I had dared 
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to believe that to some degree Miss Westlake recipro¬ 
cated my feelings ; judging, then, her sentiments by my 
own, she should feel less pain in my presence, savage 
and rude as 1 niiglit be, than in iny absence. Was I 
right or wrong in my conjecture? 1 set myself to 
solve the question without delay, hope giving me 
courage to face the consequences. If, thouglit I, I 
find that she misses me with regret, then Sir Andrew 
and all the powers in the woild shall not keep me from 
her path. I5ul if she is ple;ise<i to be nil of me. 

then-” 1 dared not think what must h.ippen in 

that case. 

I did all there was to be done in the smithy that 
day, and the next I turned tny back on Kitfuid. 1 
was away four civeary da) s. For the lust time 1 found 
no pleasure in the tramps out; it was like iiivning one’s 
back on liie golden gloiy of a fine sunset, and walking 
into the misty greyness of coniing night. 1 left my 
love behind, and every step th.it took me fuithcr Irom 
her mcreasctl my depression. It ajijicaicd to me tliai 
this was a foreshadowing of that compkie banishment 
which might be in store for me. On the third d.i)-, 
when 1 turned to retrace iny steps, m\ spirits ruse, and 
the fuliire wore a more hopeful aspect to my im.igina- 
tion. It took me but a d.iy to recover the distante :i 
had cost me nearly three to make, so liglit was nu re¬ 
turning step. 

M y fatlier thought fit to reinunsir.ile w iih me w lien I 
gol back. 

A little more, Jack," he said, in a tune suit.ible to 
the gravity of the occasion, “ a little moie. .tnd I .should 
have had to light the liic and do a bit of woik nnself. 
It isn’t right to leave me foi four moit.d days, after 
telling the neigbbouis not to give me ereibt. F.ither 
you oughtn't to have told ’em that, or you uughtn't to 
leave me. 1 don't find fault witli juu. jaik, fur r\c 
gol a little weakness m\self ; but 1 .'/iv/.-’r/like to know 
wlial you think’s going to be llie upshot ol lids prei lous 
wild-giK»se cli.ise ? ’’ 

“ What chase ?” 

‘‘Why. this running after the young l.idy up .it the 
house. Oh! you wont gammon me. lark, wiili ili.it 
look of asiomshnienl. 1 siippo.se xmi w.iiit to make 
me !>elicve that you never knew there w.is .such a 
young lady as Miss Westlake, he) '• 

No. I was only astonished lli.il xoii knew.'’ 

“Oh! it’s no secret. All the village knows you've 
been dodging her about for a iiioiith past, and if 
they didn’t, you m.iy be sure that civil-spoken, c.m- 
tankcrous old gardencr’d pretty soon tell 'em. linn 
and |{a.K has been laying their amiable tongues iu ii, 
wondering what you've been up to tins last four d.iys 
and hinting that you’re going to blow up the house 
with this here gun-cotton stuff or something. That 
don't matter a bit. They take care not to let us he.ir 
’em talking, and we’re not likely to be sliiil up in the 
madhouse because they say we’re cracked.” 

“ That’s the List refiorl ? ” 

“That’s it, Jack ; and, as ! say, cracked or sound, 
my son Jack Ford is good enough for any woman 
that breathes, though she be adopted by a baronet, 
and the same I will stick to. But between you and 
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me, my boy, what’s the good of it.^ Such a maid 
as that ain't for the likes of us, iny boy, and never 
will be; and the sooner we settle in our minds we 
can't get what we want, and look about to gel what we 
may have, the belter, it ain’t agreeable to drink at the 
well when your mouth is trying out for a jug of ale, 
as 1 know from the experience of yesterday and this 
morning, but it’s what wc must all do when circum¬ 
stances comjiels. And even if she wasn't high and 
mighty, it’d be no good \oiir tliinking of marrying her, 
seeing th.it she’s as good as maitied .ilready,'’ 

“What I” 1 cried, starting up from liie bench on 
which 1 had been sitting, listening to my fallier's 
Ictiurc. 

" Oh I th.it’s settled. Jack. Lvery old woman in the 
village IS talking about it. Young Mr. Armstrong is to 
go to college or soinewheres until he comes of age, 
and then he’s to be married to .Miss Westlake. Oh 
It’s ail lliere. cut and dried.” 

At th.il moment an open carriage came down the 
stieet. I saw .at a glance that it was Sir .Andrew’s, and 
I stepped back into the sh.ulow of the forge-hood, that 
I might not be seen. 

Sir Andrew and .Miss Westlake were on the back 
scat : Mr. Harry sat opposite, .'sir .-Viidrcw was sorting 
soire letters in his hand ; .M iss Westlake was listening, 
wall a smile, to Mr. H.irry, who leaned forward to speak 
to her. She did not turn lur eyes towards the smithy. 
.And I had llumglit that my absence might distress 
her! 

“ riiere they go . sec, Jack." said my father—“ paired 
off like pigeons, and well sorted too. Why, what sort 
of a figure do \ on think you'd mt. Jack, in a carriage, 
and with a \oung lady like that ?” 

" No one from the house Bax or any of the ser- 
vants has been luieduiing the hist four da) s to speak 
to you about me ?" 

“ Why. w bat li.i’ you been doing, hey, Jack : ” 
Nothing, " I s.ud, with dejection, for it was clear 
she had sent no one to in(|uirc about me—“ nothing 
more mad iliaii usual.’’ 

lUit I could not .abandon all hope at once. Some¬ 
thing more than village gossip and her apparent in¬ 
difference was m-cessaiy to convince ino that my 
p.issiuii had no other elici t upon herth.in .1 temporary 
feeling of displc.isiire. Kvcryiliiiig in nature is respon¬ 
sive. I argued, if 1 strike a stone it gives sound, iron 
beaten by a h.tmnier gives heat, light makes the lender 
shoot of a crocus to burst through the frozen earth, fiic 
kindles with a breath—then sh.ill not all my strength 
and energy and will bent to luie juirjiosc lake effect.^ 
Shall the quick and sensitive disposition <if a young 
girl .done be irresponsive? That I resolved to know. 

The cairiagc lelumcd without Mr. Harry : 1 look 
that fact as a good omen. Solitude and (he woods, in 
which I spent the greater p.irt of my existence, had 
nmde me superstitious. And fortune did favour me 
that day. 

In the aflcniooii Miss Westlake came from the 
house alone, with a iiook in her hand ; she crossed the 
garden, and passing i lirough the gate, ascended the path 
to the very point where I was stationed. Site did not 
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at first see me, for, seized with a strange fear, I had 
withdrawn a pace from the path. There was a bench 
there, tlie point commanding a fine view ; she stopped 
as if about to seat herself, and then, with one hand 
on the biick of the bench, she slowly scanned the sur¬ 
rounding shades. 1 believe she was looking for me, 
though whether in dread or hope I knmv not. Sud¬ 
denly her eyes fell on me slamling tiuite close to her ; 
she started, and the colour left her cheek. 1 m.ide a 
step forward, and stood before her, tieinblmg in every 
limb. I could not speak fora momtiu. then mastering 
my emotion, 1 said, in a voice that was hardly audible 
to myself— 

“ Uo you know that 1 love you with all my soul ? ” 

She did not respond. 

“Do you know that I love your’' 1 repeated- 
“that you are the light of my life, and that I cannot 
live without you? You tlimk that I ,am an idiot 
wandering aimlessly in your path, or a mischievous 
fool wailing an opportimiiy to do you harm or terrify 
you.’’ 

“ 1 do not believe that,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ Then, if you know I love you, arc you careless as 
to what becomes of me ? Not seeing me in > our path 
for the last four days, have >ou troubled yourself to 
inquire whether 1 had h.inged myself on one of these 
trees or not?” 

“ I am not careless as to what becomes of you. 
You have my siricerest wishes for your welfare. When 
1 found that you ceased—that you no longer pursued 
me—I hoped th.at Sir Andrew had persuaded you to 
be more reasonable," 

“ What ! you thought my love so feeble that it 
would yield to his re.isoning you believed that the 
fear of being sent to g,tol would keep me from you ! 
What sort of love is that ?• -not mine." 

“ I am sorry for it." 

“You are sorry that 1 do not love you less—sorry 
that I love you wholly, with all my strength of heart 
and soul ? How would you have me love you ? ’’ 

“ Not at all,’’ she said gravely. 

“ Oh ! do not say that,” 1 ci led. “ Do not tell me 
that 1 am less to you than the grass you sloop to 
pick." 

“ J do not tell you that.” 

“ You do when you wish that the love which makes 
me what I am did not exist." 

“ It is not because you love me that I wish you 
well—and 1 do wish with alt m> heart that you may 
be a happy and—and a good man, Jolm Kord.'’ 

“And with all my soul I echo that dear wish, for 
love of you alone can make me happier ryid belter. 
Without it, I must sink back to what 1 was -an anim.d, 
and nothing more, living for myself alone, satisfying 
the need of the moment, and looking to the fmure 
without hope or aim. Oh i if I could but read the 
secret of your heart—if I thought that you luvcd 
me-" 

“ I do not love you,” she said, in a lone of indig¬ 
nation. 

“And yet, with all your heart you wish me to be 
happy.” 


“ If it I love to wish an unhappy fellow-creature to 
be lomforted-" 

“ Then yoti love me ! ” 1 cried quickly. “ Oh ! you 
shall not retract that word. 1 would make a forest 
from a single .acorn, and if but the germ of love exists in 
your heart, it shall increase to a passion as fierce and 
great as mine. You sh.ill love me ! Tell me wh.at you 
would have me be, amlthat I will liecome. There is 
nothing that a man with my love and will cannot da 
What is it you admire in young Armstrong ?—learning 
and position ; he has nothing else ; good—I will be us 
learned and as rich as he.’’ 

“ I hope for your own sake you may,” she said 
cohlly 

■' I u'llt;' said I, nettling with jealousy. “ I will be 
his equal in everything hut sialure.’’ 

Her eye kindled with honest anger at this slight 
offered to Mr. Harry. 

“ I’erhaps,” she said, “you will find that not more 
impossible than to acquire the qualities that make 
him a gentleman." 

She turned to go tiway. 1 threw myself before 
her. 

“Wait!" said 1. “ I have not finished yet. Rough 
and iinmannered as 1 ain now, 1 c.an still become a 
geiiileinan. 1 will possess every quality you admire. 
How can 1 fad. taking jou for my model, and bending 
every faculty of my being to mould my nature in 
harmony with \oiirs?‘' 

“ 1 say ag.iin, i hope }ou may succeed.” 

“ Ami if 1 succeed - will you be my wife ? ” 

‘‘It would be as absiiial fur me to say‘No’as to 
sii) ‘Yes,'with a future so particularly doubtful,'’ she 
replied, witli a little sarcasm in her tone. “ The liigh 
opinion you have of your abilities leads me to sus¬ 
pect that wlieii you have re.ilised your intentions you 
will think me hardly good enough for you. Let me 
pass, if you ple.i^c," she .tdded coldly. 

“ No,” I cried ; “ you shall not p.iss until you have 
given me your promise that \ ou w ill not many young 
Armstrong.’’ 

“ I ‘ sliall not ’ i)ass ! ’’ she exclaimed haughtily. 

“ Shall not ! ” 1 re])caled. urged from bad to worse 
by my insensate jc.iloiis). “ Do you .see what I am ? 
Do you know tlut you are in iny power ?’’ 

.She grew a little whiter, but she did not flinch from 
me, though 1 stood there with every appearance of a 
dangerous maniac in look and gesture. 

“I sec,” said she, “tii.u i was mistaken in supposing 
that your meeting me wlien for the first time I am un¬ 
protected was .an accident. I see. too, th.at you arc 
mean and a coward, and that the pity and kindly feel¬ 
ing I have had for )nii was wrongly liestowcd. So far 
as my life is concerned. I know that 1 am in your 
h.ands, What use do you intend to make of your 
power ? ” 

All is lost!" ihouglit I, ami with the conscious¬ 
ness that all hope was at an end a sickness came 
into my heart, a cold sweat came u|M)n my brow, 
and my legs giving way under me, 1 sank down 
upon my knees before her, and covered my face with 
my hands. 
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John Ford. 

CHAn'ER THE SIXTH. “Yes, lam.” 

What 1 have set down is the substance, as nearly •' You look worn out. Jack. I never saw you sc 
as I can recollect, of wliat I said to .Miss Westi.tke; queer. I must you a hand.’' 
for simple as my lanj^u.-nje is now, I express myself as ‘‘ .No ; there’s nothin;; that 1 cannot do by mysell. 
I could not then, when my words were of the most Vou ;;o to bed.’’ 

primitive kind, and I had to "o about to say what 1 He made a pretence of reluc'nnci', but nevertheless 
meant. But I am certain that .Miss Westlake’s replies acted u|X)n my advice ; foi he was not only selfish—as 
were such as I have repeated here ; they are as fresh all tipjilcrs and men who mdiil;;c- in dissipation are- 
in my memory, together wiili the tone of her voice and but had lost all c.tpacity for work, and knew he should 
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the expression of her beautiful features, as if that scene hinder rather th.in help me. I finished .t 11 there was 
had taken place to-day. to be done befoie daybreak: and it is a sign that my 

Before I uncovered niv f.ice she w.i 5 gone. I rose constitution and strength were of an extiaiirdinary 

to my feet, and without one glance behind me, I went kind at th.tt time, that I could work thus after t, e 

away. I walked I know not whither, retlccting on nn physical fatigue of the last four da>s, and the terrible 

condition and what had happened. When it grew .Ink m.ir.il shock I h.id endured in the aftcinoon. 1 lay 

I returned to the smithy, with my mind fully niad.‘ up d.nvn until the sun rose, and ilien 1 letclied the lane- 

to do what was in my power to repair the miury 1 ii-ui lord from the inn next door, who w.as as .cent ^ 

done myself and the insult 1 had olfered Miss We-i- as anv of his kind, .iiul showing imn the work 1 had 

lake. done, 1 begged him to eollect the payment as far 

I bade my father show me what work was to ix as he could, and in lelurn, to see that nty father 
done, and when he had pointed out the things to be should not w.mi for food umil I fiirnisie 

repaired, and given me the particulars of what w,.s a frcsh supply of money, which I promise _ 

wanted, I lit the forgedire. within a week. He was curious to know what 1 tn- 

“ You’re not going to work now, sure-ly," said ho. tended to tlo, but 1 would tell him nothing; and having 
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taken a drink and eaten the corner of a loaf, I put 
the little linen I had in my leather apron, and with 
my bundle- in my hand, turned my back once more 
upon Kitford, feeling as though a stone lay in ni)- 
breast where my heart had lately beaten with delirious 
hope. 

Shortly after ten o’clock I walkoci into Maidstone, 
and going direct to the engineer ulio had. a-. I have 
said, offered me employment, I told him th.ii 1 had 
come to accept the oltcr he made me 
“ Well,” said lie, “ after what you told me then, and 
what I have learnt since. I don’t know that I shall c.iro 
to have you. One man of vagr.uu and im^icatiy in¬ 
clinations in a workshop is just enough to upset half 
a dozen promising young h.inds " 

“As you will,’’ reiiiincd I. "If you won’t liaic me. 
another may ; but whosoever I serve sli.ill have no 
reason to complain of me.” 

“ Well said," he replied “ If jou have made up your 
mind to work stcadilv, I think I may trust you to keep 
your resolution. There's something in your face and 
manner which assures me you will turn out an cvcel- 
lent workman if you will only i>erscvcre. .\t any rate, 
I’m willing to give \ou a Iri.il; so if,as I judge by your 
bringing your apron m your h.and, you aic ready to set 
to work immediately, >011 can go to tlie bench at once. 
The foreman shall liiul out what you are lit for, and at 
the end of the week you shall be paid for wli.it you 
have done, and I’ll let you know whether it will suit me 
to keej) you on or let you go.” 

On Saturday afternoon 1 received sixteen shillings 
for my three days’ woik, with an offer of two pouiuK .t 
week if I chose to stay. 1 w.is contented with this 
arrangement, though not cl.itcd by it, for, as tlie reader 
has doubtless by this tunc seen, I had a ver\ high 
opinion of my own worth. After this I went home to 
see my father—arriving at Kitford after dark. I lis¬ 
tened patiently to hi> icproachcs, and when he began 
to shed tears (as usual) over his own misfortunes, I 
comforted him, as one comforts children sometimes, 
by making him a small present. Then I shut up the 
smithy and lit the lire, in order to do the woik ilut 
lay there awaiting my return—my father meanwhile 
explaining what was needful. 

“Here's a old clock as M.ister Ihix wants set to- 
rights,” said he. 

I ceased to blow the lire, and was seized with a 
tremuiousness. 

“ Rax, the keeper ?" 

“Yes. I told him I didn't know wlictlier it w.as any 
good his leaving it: ‘ for,' says I, ‘ goodness knows if 
my poor, dear, unhappy son ’ll ever come liack ag.iin.' 

At that he grew mighty curious .and wonderful eivil- 
spoken, seeing that you and him ain't the best 0 ’ 
friends. Wanted to know allalHHit you. ‘llmvcanl 
tell you what's become on him.’’ I .says. ‘You’re 
much more likelier to bring me news of him than I 
am to let you have any of his tidings, for he’s hanging 
on a tree, or lying at the bottom of that w.itcr with a 
stone round his neck, more likely ’an anything cKe.’ 
‘Well,’ says Bax, says he, ‘if he’s in the water or the 
woods, I'll find him, and let you know’—which was 


kind on him, you know, Jack; and only this afternoon 
he came in to tell me you warn’t neither in the woods 
nor in the pond, and to ask me if I had learnt any¬ 
thing about you. Womicrful kind to me, considerin’ 
things in gcn'.il.’’ 

Womiei fully kiml it was—but not of Bax. I knew 
the m.iii well. He wouldn’t stir .i hand for any one 
unless he was paid for it; and what advantage was he 
to get from my father tor hunting through the woods 
and dragging the Kit foi iny dead body.’ It was Miss 
Wesilake who h.nJ mslituled tlie iiu|iiiiy. I felt sure ; 
and oh ! the lil'c-Iilood seeinoit to rush back in a llood 
to my heart, so th.n it ached, with the cnnviciion that 
she h.id still a feeling of pity for me. 1 left tiic forge, 
and sat down at once to rep.iir the keeper’s clock, 
which was full of dust and cobwebs, proving that it 
had long been set aside as worthless. 

“Idid yon tell Bax that I had been away for four 
days.’’’ 1 asked. 

“Ay, to lie sure. He had that out of me. ‘«\n(i 
where has he been' sins I. ‘ Not lying alxnit in (be 
woods for ploasiiro in such wcatlicr as we h.ad Iasi 
week.’ • No.’ says be ; • he wasn't neither in the p.iik-. 
nor the woods, I’ll l.iy my life.'” 

There, tliouglii I, is the conviction of a man already 
(juestnmed on the subject ; and I cannot descnlMj (he 
gratilication 1 felt in thinking that now .Miss Westlake 
knew my absence was not rlue to fear ol .Sir Aiidic", 
or our meeting the result of a studied purpose on my 
part to attack lier when she was unprotected. 

When the clock was linislied, I sent it by my father 
to the keeper, that in case Miss We'-lliike still enter¬ 
tained anyfe.irs on my account they might lx- allayed. 
Then I set to work like a very Cyclops, and iiij heart 
sang within me. In the caily morning 1 settled 
.iff.iirs with our neighbour the inn-kccper, ami with¬ 
out a word of cxplaiialioii to any one, marched back 
to .Maidstone, making inj [il.ins for the fuiuie as 1 
went. 

After the morning seiu’ice was over, I waiteil at the 
vestry-door of the cliurdi till the young curate, wliosc 
appear.iiice had pleased me, came nut. 

“.Sir,’’ said I, stepping up to him, “m.iy I have a 
few wonls with you ' ” 

“Cert.iinly,” he re|»liett, looking at me w’iih some 
curiosity. “Come in here:" -md he led the way 
back into the vestry, not c-tniig. perhaps, to lx: seen 
by (he young ladies—who, I found, admired him 
greatly—walking ilirougli Maidstone m ilie company 
of such a ragged rasc.tl as I was. 

“ In the first place,’ said I, “ 1 must ask if you htivc 
any time to give to my ediic.ition ?” 

“Ye—cs,” he replied dubitatively; “I have cei- 
taiiily a little tunc to spare.’ 

“ In that case," said I, “will you be good enough 
to tell me how much 1 must pay a week for instruc¬ 
tion ? ’’ 

“ Instruction of what kind ? What do you wiinl to 
learn f ’’ 

“ Everything. All that you know. 1 want to know.” 

“ What do you know at present ? ” 

“ Nothing, except smithing.” 
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“ It is not in my vocation, my good fellow, to give 
secular instruction.” 

“ I don't sec that you couldn’t give it, all the same. 
A man c-an teach another what he has learnt himself. 
I could show yon how to use a file, although it’s not 
my business to teach. 1 am engaged in work all the 
day ; 1 can't go to school." 

“ There arc masters wlio give private instruction.” 

“ Yes ; blit 1 prefer to learn from a gentleman what 
is necessary to a gcnllcinan.” 

This distinction seemed to flatter him. although he 
protested tlial schoolmasteis were not less gentlemen 
than he—which, as a in.atler of f.ict, is (jiiile true, though 
not perhaps as they apjH-ared to me at ih.at time. 

“I could teach myself to read and wiito,” I con¬ 
tinued, •‘and knowing iiow to read, I could .tc<|uii'o 
knowleilgc of facts and things from books. Ibil lli.il 
Is not all 1 need. 1 must learn how a gentleman 
thinks and acts under certain conditions, ,md 1 can 


only learn that by associating occasionally with a gen¬ 
tleman, and putting questions to him which perhaps 
no book could answer me.” 

“ Ye—cs,” he said, looking .askance at me, with that 
expression of doubt as to my sanity which I was so 
accustomed to see. I saw that 1 must make my 
terms, and leave him to accept or decline them. So I 
went on - 

“ My trade will allow me to pay a pound a week for 
the instruction I want. Deduct from that a certain 
sum for the purchase of such books .as you thought it 
necessary that 1 should have, and the rest would be 
yours in rc-lurn for a couple of hours’ teaching five 
nights a week. ’ 

.After some protest and considerable discussion, 
Mr. Sheeply—that was the young curate’s name— 
arccplcd my terms, and it was arranged that my 
studies should commence the following night. 


UOMK LIKE 

OTHl.Nd can 
'.r M® be more slrik- 
ing to the fi'csh 

di.i than the 
changed con¬ 
ditions of liv¬ 
ing wliich im¬ 
mediately sur¬ 
round him. 
The customs 
on boaid ship 
will, indeed, 
h.ivc prcp.n'cd 
him to some 
siiiail extent 
for the habits 
with which he 
is so soon to 
become fami¬ 
liar : i)ut .al¬ 
though he may see an occasional nati\e scivant ac¬ 
companying an old Anglo-liuli.in, or pciliaps an Ay.ih 
attending to the wants of a family of sm.ill children, he 
will yet himself be still accustomed to the attendance 
of the European stewards. 

lint no sooner docs he reach the splendid jetties 
erected upon the bank of the Ilooghly. than his ac¬ 
quaintance with the natives of India realiv Iwgins. 
The coolies, with hardly a rag of clothing, will present 
themselves in almost incredible numlM-rs in search of 
any porter’s work which may be going, and tlic tra¬ 
veller, before he well knows what he is about, will find 
himself in a “ ticca-gharry’,’’ or hackney-coach, on his 
way to his dcstimation in the City of Palaces. 

And here it may be observed that, though Calcutta 
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h.as received this very dignified appellation, it never¬ 
theless, uiKin a first acquaintance, hardly appears to 
deserve its title. In some of the main streets, in¬ 
deed, arc to lx: seen large .and imposing buildings. 
But wuliin the heart of the town are narrow dirty 
streets, having here and there a building of some con¬ 
sequence, but for the most part occupied by small 
broken-down houses, in which the native traders, and 
not a few enterprising Chinamen, carry on their 
business. 

To this portion of the city the term City of Palaces 
could certainly not be applied, though some of the 
great native merchants still have their sumptuous 
mansions in this quarter. But when we tuin our steps 
towards the district occupied by the more wealthy 
Europeans, wo at once perceive the justice of the 
name wliich has been bestowed on the capital of our 
Indian Empire. This quarter of the town is known 
as Chowringee, and here are collected together the 
dctadicil residences of those wealthy Anglo-Indian 
money m.ikcrs to whom the name of ‘'n.abob” has 
been so erroneously applied. The “West-end’’ of 
t.'alrulta is separated from the business quarter of the 
town by a considerable expanse of grass-l.and. It is 
a siiftkicntiy plc.isant piece of grouiul to walk across 
in the cool of the evening, and serves to keep the 
business and the residential p-ai'ts of the town 
sep.aralc. 

Adjoining this open space, .at one point is the 

Maidan,” the paik of Calcutta, which extends for a 
long distance between the bankoUf'river Ilooghly 
and the suburb of Chowringee. U]^ a portion of 
this splendid plain has been creeSPthe fine Ca¬ 
thedral of Calcutta, but for tlic most part it is an 
immense open space, intersected here and there by 
grassy roads and pathways, bordered upon either side 
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by rows of well-grown trees. Skirting the “ Maidan,” 
upon the river side, is a splendid road, whence can be 
seen the vessels of all sorts and sizes constantly 
passing up and down the sacred stream. 

Let us now enter one of the large two-storeyed 
houses in Chowringee. It stands in its own grounds, 
which are of no very great extent, and .ate generally 
enclosed within a high brick wall. ’I'liis enclosure, in 
nearly the middle of which the house is built, is 


leaving unseemly patches of rough brick-work in the 
walls. This stucco is made, by-the-way, not of lime 
and sand, as it professes to be in this country, but of a 
mixture of lime and brick-dust, known to the natives 
by the name of ‘‘ soorkee.” 

The house is entered by a flight of three or four 
broad steps, at the top of which is a verandah open 
to the outside, or enclosed at most by an open wooden 
trellis, over which some luxuriant tropical creeper has 
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entered by a large wooden gateway, at which, day and 
night, a watchman is stationed, upon whom devolves 
tl»e duty of excluding unauthorised persons from the 
premises. On the right, as wc enter the gateway, 
stand the stables and coach-houso.s, while in front 
of ns is the large square stuccoed building. These 
Calcutta houses are invariably built of brick, and as 
invariably are stuccoed over the whole extent of the 
outer walls. Why this should be, it is difficult to per¬ 
ceive, for the damp humid atmosphere of the delta of 
the Ganges is far from being favourable to the preser¬ 
vation of plastered surfaces, and often large masses of 
the material become detached, and fall to the ground, 


been allowed to spread itself. Along the inner side of 
the verandah, which occupies the whole breadth of 
the house, is a glass screen, a door in which opens 
into the hall, from which two arcliw'ays give admission 
to the dining-room, while from one side of it rises a 
flight of broad wooden stairs, giving access to the 
suite of rooms on the upper floor. 

The dining room is the largest apartment on the 
ground-floor. Upon either side of it are smaller 
rooms, some of which serve as bed-rooms, one per¬ 
haps as a billiard-room, and one generally as an 
office, in which business may be carried on without 
interruption in the early morning. There is gene- 
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rally, too, on the ground-floor a store-room in which 
such “dry goods" as can be purchased by the 
householder, independently of his servants, arc stored. 
And at the back of all these rooms is another veran¬ 
dah, almost equal in size to the one in front, which is 
resigned to the servants, and servos as a stage in 
the passage of the iiio.iIs from the kitchen to the 
table. 

The upper storey is almost a reproduction of the 
lower, but the large ccnlial room becomes the drawing¬ 
room, and all the side rooms are usually bed-rooms, 
unless it happens that one of llunn has been converted 
into my lady's boudoir, tea-room, or what not. 

These smaller room.s, siUialcd around the central 
apartments, are screened off only by a banging cuitam, 
or *• purdah,” for though each of them is usually prii- 
vided with a door, it is seldom or never closed, in order 
that the air may have the ficesi possible circulation. 

Early rising is a rule almost without eweption in 
Calcutta. A servant generally appears m the In'd- 
rooni as soon as the sun is up, with a cup of hot lea 
and a biscuit, or small piece of dry toast, and pci haps 
some guava jelly, or a snuli pat of fresh Iniucr ; this is 
called “ chota-hazri,” or hllle-breakfasi. H.iving con. 
sumed this light repast, and had a hath in the adjacent 
bath-room, it is lime for a walk or rule, unless busi¬ 
ness should come in the way of our enjoying ihis-lhe 
pleasantest portion of the Indian <l.iy. 'Ihc early 
morning’s ride may be followed by anothei bath, for 
every one bathes fret|iicntly in Indi.i, and, In-iiic-hy, 
in wh.it at first appears to be a somewhat eccentric 
fashion. The floor of the hatli room i» formed of the 
incvit.ible “ soorkee,'' and ranged in a row at one ^idc 
of it are a number of earthenware vciSels called 
‘•giirr.dis ” or “ khelscrs,” cacli of winch contains some¬ 
thing over a gallon of w.iler. The lulher, standing on 
the bare floor of tlie bath-room, omplies these vessels, 
one after another, over Ins head, until he feels himscli 
sufficiently cooled, and then letnrns to his bed-room, 
where tlic ‘‘bcaier’’ is awaiting his .irnval with a 
rough towel ready to mb him down. 

When the operation of dressing for the day has 
been gone through, it will be time fur “ha/’n." or 
breakfast, wliich is served at about nine o'clock, .md 
consists of fish, meal, and in fact anyihmg that is in 
season, including sometimes Lirge rosy-shelled prawns, 
which arc caught in some tpiaiuitics in the Hooghly, 
and form a must deligiiilul dish, whether sim|il\ boiled 
or curried. After breakfast, the buggv is oi tiered 
round, and the owner thereof drives off to his office 
in town, the “syce,’’ or groom, in his cle.in white 
coatee and turban, or ‘‘pugrie,’’ hanging on behind 
in true tiger fashion. At the oflice it is all hard woik 
until about one o’clock, when the famous ” tiffin," or 
luncheon, makes its appearance. Titfin is an important 
meal, for here all the office employes meet together, 
and discuss such matters as do not come strictly 
within the scope of their routine duties. Then, too, 
gentlemen with much business and little lime drop in, 
that they may speak of tlicir affairs and eat their 
luncheon together, thus killing two birds with one 
stone, and saving the time of all concerned. Work at 
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the office ceases generally between four and five, and 
it is then time to return home to Chowringee, where 
the carriage, and let us hope tiie ladies also, will be 
awaiting our arrival, in*order that the whole party 
may proceed together for a drive . 

There is practically but one drive in Calcutta, 
.and every one with the smallest pretensions to being 
fashionable may be seen night after night driving up 
and down the ‘‘Strand,” as that road is called which 
holders the river side of the “ Maidan. ’ Here, 
during the season, arc to be seen the \'icen)y and 
his suite, whose approach, heralded by .1 couple of 
outriders in gorgeous liveries, is ilie sign.d for every 
hat to leave the head of its male proprietor, while the 
Indies bow- gracefully to the representative of royalty, 
and perhaps feel no little satUfaciion should the vice¬ 
regal smih' or bow ap|>ear in return to single them out 
particularly for altenlioii. 

No sooner docs the sun go di'wn than the early 
niglit of the tropics spreads its dark mantle over the 
gay scene, and long before the company reach home it 
has become quite dark. Then it is time to dress for 
dinnet, the pleasantest meal of the dry. The brilhani 
lamps on the table, and hung about the room, give a 
more homely air to the bare ami spacious room, while 
the ‘‘punkah’’ w.aving gently overhead wafts gentle 
breezes round about, at once dispelling the oppressive 
heat, and causing a cessation of hostilities on the part 
of those plagues of indian existence, the mosquitoes. 
Dinner in Calcutta differs little from dinner in any 
other part of the world, except perliaps from liie 
presence of an occasional disti only to be obtained in 
the East, and, it might be added, from the supply of 
ICC which is always to be found upon the table. 

After dinner there arc plenty of amusements to be 
found by the regular inhabitants of Calcutta. There 
are, for insianco. the cr.tcriaminents and receptions 
at (iovermnent House, to some at least of which it 
IS not difficult to gam admission. For the levees 
of the \'iceroy may be attended by almost any one 
will) is unquestionably “ rcspect.-ible,” nor are gentle¬ 
men obliged to invest themselves and their money 
111 extravagant Court suits, though an effort was once 
made, with but little success, to induce ladies to ap¬ 
pear in “trains,” 

Calcutta lias not the reputation of being one of the 
healthiest places, even in British India, but yet it 
liauily deserves a bad character, even during the worst 
months of the rainy season ; while in the cool months 
— from l)ctobcr to April—the clmiaic is delightful. 
During the hot r.iiny months, the Court, and all in 
any way connected with it. retire to .Simla, the sana¬ 
torium of Indi.i; and not a few other inhabitants 
imitate this good example, betaking themselves to the 
hills either at .Siml.i, Darjeeling, or elsewhere, .^nd 
so they nian.ige to exist, with no little comfort and 
pleasure, until m due course their time of service 
expires, or their fortunes .ire iiuade. when they betake 
themselves to their n.iiive laiid.tiu-re to spend the 
remaining years of their lives as best they may, some¬ 
times in idleness, but oftener in kind and arduous 
efforts for the welfare of their poorer neighbours. 
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[TIIE R0I.ES OK Debate -mU h /.mnJ <-ur Apnl As-m. 7A.’ FJil.<rs duty will be to art 
sejueutly, while fre^cniui; due order ,u tk duue..r>u. ke wd! uot k held to endorse any op, mo,is 
on either side, eae/i debater beiny re^pomibte for /j. i ewu 


“Pfr. Speaker;" eofh 
that May be expresstd 


OUGHT THE STATE TO rKOVlDl-: 

l/',A..A 

• Miss A. M. liRU.N.SI'ON, Souliicmbank, 1 Icrofotd : - 
Sir,—It seems tome that peopleaiv Ibrinm;.; a h.ihit of 
thinking and spcakinj; of the State as ilioii;,'h it were 
possessed of boundless wealth, obt.uncd by .iceident. 
Should it not be remembered that some pari, at any 
rate, of the revenue is derived from people who have 
hard work to “make both ends meet.^” M.iny of the 
middle classes exercise f.ir greater self-control and 
self-denial th.in the labourers for whom it is propo.st‘d 
that the State should erect dwellings. Is it fair, tlicn, 
thus to take money from the one class to give it t<i the 
•’ther ? Already the former conlrihule to the eilucation 
of the latter in youth, and to their support in old age. 
Must they also help to provide a home for the )ears of 
their vigorous manhood ? » And would not this mea¬ 
sure be contrary to all reeved jwinciples of political 
economy? Its ulliiMAtc isull would probably be a 
proportionate rcductioW W wages, and even imme¬ 
diately the labourer would be hillc benefited, as it 
would be likely to check emigration, and to give a 
stimulus to the migration from country l<) town. It 
would also encourage the early and improvident 
marriages that even now cause so much of tlie deep 
poverty which we all deplore. And if the State is to 
provide dwellings, wliy should it stop there? hood 
and clothing, if not furniture, are ec|uaUy pressing 
needs. 

If it be a duty to provide dwellings, surely, to be con¬ 
sistent, it ought to he asserted that it is also the duly of 
the State to find work for the unemployed. Hut if the 
State bestow this p.Trontal care, it will soon have also 
to exercise parental amhoiTiy Laws would in time 
have to be passed restricting marriage, and ])erlui])> 
even to limit the young peasant’s right to leave an 
agricultural district when laliour is needed. Hut has 
not the time for these things passed away? Then let 
us as a nation banish the lliought of State-erected 
dwellings for the poor. 

Let existing laws, that recpiire tlic renovation or 
removal of unsanitary tenements, he enfmeed. Let 
philanthropists be more diligent in .aiding the sick, 
the aged, and the unfortunate, and more strenuous 
in promoting emigration. And above all. id the 
people themselves learn to be more self-reliant, 
self-denying, and thrifty; for without these qualities, 
whatever the State may do, there will alw.ays be a 
vast amount of extreme poverty and degradation. 

* To ihit sperch iras awarile<i the Honorarium of One Oulnca, ofJered 
for the best short tpecch on lhi> lubjecE 


HRAI/lHV HOMKS THE POOR? 

tudJ.) 

OI’i;.\l'R'S HI'IU.Y. 

Mr. si’eaker. 

When 1 was permitted to open this debate, I 
hardh dared hope, Sir, that my proposition would be 
carried by .i large m.ijority—so inherent in human 
iMture is the principle of laiwz ftiire, of non-inter, 
fei'ence, when expense or temporary inconvenience 
m.iy possibly ensue from energetic action—but I 
certainly thought that more supporters would have 
r.ilhcd around me, However, after listening to the 
sjieeches of my honourable Opponent, and of those 
«ho followed him on the same side, I reuily find very 
htllc to answer that has not been dealt with by those 
who liave taken my view of the question. 

As 1 cxpcrteii, the principal argument against action 
by the State has Wen ihat the State has already in- 
Icilered as far as is wise in the matter, and lliat local 
authorities arc alre.idy .irmed with sutficient powers to 
Cope with the eviis of excessive rent, over-crowding, 
and unsanitary dwellings. The simple answer to this 
is, that the condition of the homes of the poor has up 
to the present beneliled little, if at all, by llie Acts of 
Parliament at present in force, showing tlial .a more 
drastic remedy is needed. Moreover, as one speaker 
has w'cll said, this is, or r.iiglil to be, a question 
removed outside the cold calculations of political 
economists; it is a question, iml of wlt.il is prudent, 
but of what is oiir duty to our (ellow-mcn, and our 
icspoiisibility in the siglit of God. 

Of course the Stale woulil need to be drscriminating 
in its action. It would not provide homes rent-free 
for all who chose to live in them, a-s one lionourahle 
o[)poneiU seems to infer. It would confine itself to 
seeing lh,Tt in cveiy iocaiity there were healthy homes 
at a low rental, sufiicienl in number for the poorest 
part of the popuUtioii. People who could p.ay no rent 
at all would be dealt with as at jircscnt under our 
Poor L.TW system. 

The argument that if the State is to provide dwell¬ 
ings, it should also provide food, clothing, furniture, 
.and work for llic unemployed, falls to the ground. 
Tlie State docs already provide all these things for the 
abject poor, but in tbe matter of healthy houses all 
that is needed is the same amount of support as has 
been accorded in the matter of education. .Surely, 
Sir, lliis is not asking too much? 

The speech received frmn T. P. Slider, AiLnta. U..S.A . .irtbed loo 
l.-ite in be included in lliu ilrkite. .Steps will be taken in enable uiir 
American reader:, tu Cake (ctrt in future dcbaies. 

CbUSS OF TIIR 


OKHATB. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

CIUT-CHAT ON DRKSS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

ONDON has up, but the attempt is not too successful, and I notice 
* been more that the hair is either frizzed underneath, or a frisclle 
or less in i-. placed inside, so that it has somewhat the appear- 
mourning anc'‘ of a cliignon, formed l)> turning the hair up 
since the la- instead of down, and has not that bare look which 
mented death turned-up hair under a bonnet is apt to have, 
of the I>uke The hats worn arc various, but a very stylish kind 
of Albany, and is a sailor hat in plush or velvet, the back of the brim 

where theie is turned upwards against the hair, with two gold-lie,aded 
one coloured pins thrust through it. These hats are sometimes 
dress sent made in le.ither of llie natural colour, .and worn with 
from Paris to a waistcoat of the same leather worked tn beads. 1 

London, there note that on h.ais and bonnets alike, where colours 

have certainly are worn, much coloured l.icc is employed, and wliolc 
l)ccn a couple front breadths ol mushroom-coloured lace find favour, 
of hundreil Paniers are not out of date, but their form is various, 
white or black Sometimes they appc.ir short, and full on either side of 
ones. An im- the pointed bodice; sometimes they are a part of the 
inense amount tram. 

of i.ice is woiii. Pur lawn tennis many guls we.ir the counterpart of 
^ Por elderly their brotheis’cncketing-c.ips with a flap. Pinned on 

vy'omen, 1 should suggest as one of the most useful securely, nothing could acll be more comfortable for 
things in a wardrobe, a black lacc dress with a bl.u k the g;imc. 'I'he eyes are shaded, the head covered, 
silk or satin train, capable of being looped up when In July, one’s thoughts very naturally turn to the 
not reijuired to be long, thus securing an evening country, for which the most useful wear is a tailor- 

and best walking dress. The lacc should be at k-.ast made gown, even when the weather is fairly hot. 

twelve inches wide, put on rather full, with agatliering A summer tweed or Vicuna is the best of all ma- 

of thin silk beneath, if possible, whnli gives ii twice terMls—light and firm, standing any amount of 

as good an appc.arancc, the edge of one row of Lice wear and tear. They are woven in fancy patterns 

toucliing the gaiheriiig of anothci. There seems to be now, ami are made to look more suited for sum- 

only one style ofbixlicc—viz., pointed in front, with a mer wear by having coloured silk w.iistcoals. (lold 

jockey basque at the back ; but tliere is a gicat choice .ind silver braidings mi\cd with applique stripes of 

III the Iriiuining. The fronts of some of the bodices cloth, are a new and very fashionable mode of 

.nre covered with black kice, sewn m with the sc.ims. trimming, and a great deal of gold .ind silver is used 

Others have full blouse bibs of lace or silk ; otbeis, on all such dresses, also sprays of flowers in braiding 

waistcoats of contrasting coloui. iil.ick lace is worn ,ire scattered all over tlic tunic. The ornamentation 

over yellow, red, and grey satin, am! is a style of now placed on this cl.iss of drc-ss makes them suitable 

full dress which has the merit of being durable. lor g.irden-p.iities and drossy occasions. Indeed, the 

Tlie shops h.ive been crowded with biscuit tones, t.iilors h.tve uken to make cliildren’s evening dresses 

now called “Nankeen,” but smoke-colour li.is con- in striped iiutrs veiling, over silk petticoats, 

imued to be more worn in Kngiaiul, together with The new dust-cloaks button on one side, have 
d.irk greens and browns, ’lucks ,ire employed on l.nge pockets, ,ind also give plenty of scope for full 

skirts, even of rich fabrics, and gathered lloiinccs wiili skirls beneath ; but it is far better to combine a de¬ 
tucks upon them arc very well worn. 1 see a great cidcd waterproof and dust-cloak, tmless expense is no 

many Medicis colbrs of all kinds, but except in a object; and vciy pretty Dolman shapes are made in 

few brilliant exceptions, where cither jet or i)e,iil blacks, biowns, and greys, which combine all those 
beads have been strung on wive, and so m.ide (apablc requirements. 

of bending as required, they arc rarelv well worn and The riding-lialiils arc now so cut to the figure and 
always ugly. These jetted collars convert ,1 morning the saddle that they are preitv well skin-tight, and 
dress into an evening one very readily, tiy merely nothing ran well be more ugly than this same skirt 
turning in the bodice in front. worn off the s.uldlc. lly the judicious introduction of 

1 note one or two other contrivances by which the button and looji its chief ugiinoss m.ay be hidden, 

one dress may be made to have different aspecls. The button is placed on the skirt under the back 

A lacc front, black or white, may have many kinds of basque, on the left-hand sulc. the loop just at the knee- 

trains and bodices; and even where all of it is black, seam. When thus buttoned, the skirt hangs plainly 

various coloured waistcoats may be introduced, simply at the front, and a most necess,iry fulness is added to 

buttoned on with a row of buttons on either side. the back. 

Bonnets are made to look best with the hair turned Another great boon to lady riders is a tailor-made 
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jacket to slip over a habit in wet weather, just long 
enough in the basque to cover the saddle when the 
rider is seated. It is cut up the back to tlie waist, 
and at both back and front a broad piece of cloth 
is fastened, which when not in use simply turns up, 
is invisible, and is not at all in the way. But when 
the rain comes on this can be brouglit fonvaid so 
as to cover both the habit and saddle b.ii'k and I'roiil, 
and just tills up the vacuum which always occius in 
the skirt of a Jacket at the opening;. 

Women arc be;'inning to we.ir. very gcuer.tlly in 
English country phue-., .e-iueis, made of .i piece of 
the same slulT as the dress, .iiul a iiocelty is to make 
them in clastic cloth, ami bind them loiind the le;.; 
with narrow ribbon, like the eross-gartermg of tlie 
Fifferari—keeping the legs watin and turn. 

For really li.iid wear, he-ivy woollen dresses ate 
made with full skirts and no drapery, .and only a few 
rows of Sliiclmig above the hem. It is rather hut 
weather to speak of such fabrics, but July is a tune 
when travelling by land and walei is beginning to be 
discussed, and I sliouhl stiongiy advise ladies y.iclit- 
ing to have their drosses thus m.ide, wiili lull loose 
bodices and lappcis, instead of s.iilor colkirs. 

Shot silks for more dressy oLcitsums are now quite 
established in Pans, all the bcsl-dressed iv<inien have 
given in their allegi.iuce to liiein ; some of the happiest 
combinations arc grey and pink, orange and jimk, 
straw and grey, brown and orange. 

For w.ashing-dresses two kinds of f.ibric are worn — 
one plain, one hgured—and it is li.trdh possible to Uoe 
lace enough upon tliciu, and .i frilling of lace surroiinds 
all the bodice b.isqucs, llvii fur daily wear there is a 
decided preference for .zephyrs trimmed wiili strong 
Russian lace, and iniule as polon.nise and skirl, and 
there is hardly a more usiful sl\le for a washing dicss. 
The undcr-skirts li.ive broad plaits, are rut at the 
edge so as to form si.dlops, and bortlered with the 
lace. JJrandcnhouigs of libbon, and plaited conis of 
ribbon, from one shoulder to the other, give a dressy 
appearance. Patterns in rross-slilch primed on tlie 
material are used a great deal for washing maieri.ils ; 
but in woollen stiii'h siinil.ir tiesigns arc brocaded on 
the fabric, and made ii|> with shot silks. Hut this is 
certainly a se.ison tor muslins, especially the bright- 
grounded ones, vvitli designs of a well-executed flower 
scattered over them : and these, again, require a good 
deal of lace. Parasols to go with them are made by 
gathering the muslin on to llie framework, catching it 
down with pearls at distances, and adding lace .it the 
edge; but besides tliis edging, frilhngs of iacc arc c.ir- 
lied round inside, and a very pretty etTcct'is the result. 

Flowers, both natural and artificitil, are worn in the 
evening and morning, but real ones only in the da). 
There is a great art in arranging them. In e\cning 
dresses thej’ start at the hem, .and are coniituiecl to 
tlv6 knee. Real flowers arc worn on parasols, and 
»(iwe,i)«l)ncts arc set in gutta-percha tubing so that 
keep moist. Nothing is so pretty when tliey are 
fresh, nothing so bad when they arc faded, as flowers. 

Irish l.acc, especially guipure, is happily coming 
into favour; it is dyed any colour required, and 


employed for millinery, over silk or satin. It is so 
durable that it can hardly wear out, and it is to be 
recommended as a tnmmmg on undei-lincn. A great 
good is done, too, by employing the poor people who 
make it. 

Tlieie are some pretty novelties in shoes, such as 
coloured p.itent leather witli high heels, and bows of 
their own colour. They are sjiecially stylish, and 
woiii eitlicr to accord witli the dress, or with a wlute 
or black dress, with coloured ribhuus exactly matching 
the tone iif llie shoe. Then, ag.iin, slioes coming well 
up on the instep, fastened with a steel buckle, the back 
black .iml the fionl cither rod, or .my other coloured 
patent leather, are .among the most stylish kind of 
carnage and full-dress shoes now in vogue. 

liioii^ekids are much worn for evening, elaborately 
cmbioidcred with bulteitlies, frequently in reds and 
vellows. They are also trimmed with upstanding 
bows edged with beads. Black saiin, beaded in steel, 
With such bows arc eery dressy. But for sturdy, 
good walking shoes, and becoming at the same lime, 
Commend me to the Ci'umwelliaiis, made in soft 
glace kid, with invisible springs under the flaps, so 
that the shoe tits to the foot closely. 

Russia leather shoe.s wcai well, and have the merit 
of iV.igr.uicc. These, too, arc m.ule m many colour¬ 
ings, and there is noilimg more economical, for they 
la.st for a considerable time. 

We aie, as a rule, strong, .md fond of out-door 
exercise; so it would be curious if bootmakers in 
I'.nglaiid did not mak< inoie prepaiations for long 
walks. 111 all wcatliers. than the Pdnsi.ui shoe-dealers, 
it Is in Kngl.ind that 1 lune seen waterproof bools, 
m.ide of grained and allig.ilor leather, l.iace kid is 
best for summer out-dooi wcai, and be sure to select 
boots wiili eix'lets that pinjici beyond tiie uppers. 

It shun and patent kid diaw ilie leet, then choose 
louloia le.ulier, wlinli c'an bi cillu-r bl.tcked or var- 
iihlied ; but caslimeri-gohnli.-d boots are much worn. 

In Fiance, 1 note that the women arc wearing 
(losiT-futing corsets, liuiei d. iluy seem almost to be 
beginning to gel back to those iron c.iges of which the 
s.uiiists in Ehzahetii's time had so miah to .say. But 
the worst of the present modes is that itiese new 
instruments of torture h.ive been brought out in the 
guise of relaxed Icnsior. TIk- diessiuakcrs are leally 
to blame. They will m.ike no dress unless the bodice 
is .ntended to fit like a kid glove, ,iiul for this an un¬ 
resisting foundation of wh.iieboneaml steel is required. 

I noticed a dress thus m.ide, the other morning, in a 
mixtiue of grass-green and iluik maroon cashmere. 
The skirt of the dark maroon was almost plain, and 
over it the green was draped .ts a tabliei in front, and a 
long piece at the side, the Imdice buttoning diagonally; 
and if the loo-compressible ilesli ami bone had been 
melted into it, it could not h.ive been more creascloss. 

(iold gauze in millinery is most fashionable, the 
cobweb and spider pattern being very popular. 

Happily English maidens arc calling their good 
sense into play, and the ‘ intense" style of dress in 
pi'iji'ie Albion seems to be going out. 

But moss-greens are well worn bj’ fashionable folk 
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in Enj'latid and France, and, for evcnin;,' and full sk-eves lerminalc with ihi; favouriti.- Edeiweis* lace, 
dress, blended with either salmon or icrra-coiu. The 'I'lic snuiH iii.d.icn-. who are walking in thc"largcr 
smoke-greys remain still the most generally useful and engraving are weaiing w.ishmg-frocks of satccn- 
l.ishionable, combined with deep, lich red. Comlnnations of plain and figured, just as their elders 

Stiaw bonnets match the dresses in tone. Happily, adopt. Embroidery worked m ingrain-coioured cotton 
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among | ic seasons noveltie-> ,iie hats uhieh are nule Airnis the Irimming. The figure wiili note in hand 

m t c brim in front anti n.irnnv ai ihe b.t<-k. and tins wears a pretty rostnmo of dark blown, brochi? with 

prnvcsijieroming to the nape of the neck, to winch the ted and blue in subdued tints: her ncat-fitling 

Slyleofhair-dressing nowdrawRaitentiun in nine cases bodice has a waistcoat simulated b> rows of braid, 

out of ten. In five out of the ten. inn\be. the form of The hat malelics, .ami with its tall, upright adom- 

thc face suits it, but tmluckily there are at Ic.isi five to mcnl in front, illiistrattv; ev.icily wh.at FreadiwomM 

whom nothing can be more trying and unbecoming, are now aftecting, both at the sca-side awl^lKA®.' 

For a simple, cool dress, the illustration that forms country. The visitor with parasol in hand hu ■ 

the initial to this chapter will prove a good model. It selected a cooler costume -a shot silk skirt, ruched 

is in cream nun s veiling trimmed with aii\ In ight s.itin round the edge, and an o' erdress of brochc nun’s 

that would suit the wearer’s complexion. T he elbow- veiling looped with ribbons that match the skirt. 

464 
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OUR KARTHQUAKE EXl'ERIKNCKS.' 

UY THE AUTllOK OE “AN UNKASHIONABLE UAY AT THE SEASIDE,’' ETC. 


' ,'rRANGE, and almost incredible, 
as the nc«s fiisl sounded to 
English cars wlicii shouted forth 
\Mlh all the liiny-powcr of small 
fvcniiij,' p.iper 1 jo_\.s, on April the 
22 nd last, a terrible throb of 
some little • understood pulse, 
Ijcatinj^ in Natiiic’s dark plices 
a rentable earthquake--liad 
jiisi lilted a quiet corner of our 
kind into unenviable notoriety, 
and startled ihousaiuK of country folks 
out ol ilieir comfurubie belief tli.it 
sill'll ihinys were coiiliiied to that rude 
/<nii —“forei'’ii parts.” 

Kiiowiiij; as little as the very hum¬ 
blest ill our village the origin of tins 
happily rare leu 01 , and feeling that no personal 
speculations on ‘•faults,’’ explosions of g,tses manu¬ 
factured deep bciu-alli our sight, muttered messages 
from Hecla to \'esm'ms, or any other theory of 
scientilic men would be worth the ink they were 
written witli, wc will pass at once from cause to con- 
seguence, and tell briclly some cflccts of this most 
unexpected visitation. 

Long indeed will twenty minutes past nine on the 
morning of that spring Tuesday be reiueiiibercd 
through the valley of the Colne, and over many a 
mile of eastern coast. 

So stormy and windy was it, that labourers at work 
a-ficld mistook the first nimble of the approaching 
earth-wave for a strong gust .imong distant tree-tops, 
or the warning note of a coming tempest. 

But only for a few seconds was mistake possible. 

Then from the heart of the earth below rose up a 
great groan—a sound more awful than cannonading 
from unseen battle fields, Uplicaving first, then back¬ 
wards and forwards rocked the troubled land. A 
dizziness—not of fear, all was too quick for that— 
absolutely physical, seued on every one standing, and 
by the time the question liad formulated itself, “ What 
is it?" the sight of tailing chimneys, cracking walls, 
cottages unroofing, cliurcli-towers rending, and home¬ 
steads magically wrecked, supplied the appalling 
answer. 

Swiftly as the shadoiv of a summer cloud sweeps 
over wide country tracts, so glided by the invisible 
power, and ruins marked its course. 

When the actual active force of the calamity had 
come and gone, then terror h.id its turn. A mighty 
fear overcame most living things. Birds llew wildly 
hither and thither, ulteriiig sharp, startled cries. 
Beating in blind baste, pcrh.ips, agatn.st trees or walls, 
many a little feathered victim fell lifeless to the 
ground. A fiock of sheep being driven up a hill side 
could with difficulty be kept together, and one poor 
woolly matron died within a few minutes of the sitock 


—her f.itc being shared by two lambs of very lender 
age. Farm) aid low Is huddled together m abject 
fright. Uogs howled and cowered in amazement. 
Cottage folk tell, almost unanimously, how they 
“wholly looked to be swallowed up !" And as for llie 
woineiikind, rushing lerror-.stricken out of their falling 
homes, u seems th.u with one accord, to use their own 
emphatic pliruse, “they sliruck.” 

‘•’T must be London blown up!" was one man’s 
scared suggestion; but, “Nay, mate,” made answer 
a more re.isuning imiid. “Not if all London 
blown up 'twoiildn’i sli.ikc wc like tins. It’s soiiie- 
ihing wuss ! ” And for the panic that ensued, all who, 
like the writer, have made a pilgrimage llirougli only 
part of the atllicted district, must own there is ample 
reason. 

North-west of the Colne’s mouth positive damage 
seems to have begun in one of the three Layers. 

L.iyei Manic), outermost of these villages, felt the 
oscillation but slightly. Its singularly interesting 
church ami tall tower residence reared by the Louis of 
Marney 111 Tudor tunes are uninjured. About a mile 
ncaier the water is Layer Uretoii--less lucky, but still 
m better plight, than the last of these sister parishes, 
Layer de la Haye, where sundry big cracks in a com¬ 
paratively new aisle of the church, dislodgcnl batlle- 
menis, a displaced key-stone in a western arch, and 
considerable liavoc among lioiisc-cliimmws, iiiaiiilest 
the seventy of the shock, even at this distance from 
its centre. 

Here, at an isolated farm, the mistress was oiicning 
a dour from without, when, as she drew forward the 
handle, the whole building seenied to sway forward, 
and down came showers of liricks and mortar right 
and left, eiiciliiig the teirified exclamation, “What 
hai'C 1 done !” and a iiiotneiilary dread that in some 
mysterious way she was actually demolishing her own 
dwelling. Here loo, as in scores of places, very little 
children had marvellous escapes, and, silling by the 
fire-side, were instantaneously changed, by a bkick 
downpour, into unrecognisable figures—a transforma¬ 
tion which, liowevcr, signified not a straw to the 
thankful inotliers who, in the first diicful confusion, 
sought and found their small treasures safe though 
sooty ! 

But nearing the coast from this village come very 
dismal scenes. 

At Great Wighormigh, upon a peculiar round¬ 
shaped hill, said by aiclia'olugists to be a huge 
ancient barrow, staniLs a church—tall, shapely, bearing 
little outward token of damage, but on closer examina¬ 
tion found to be so racked and wrenched that the fiat 
has gone forth concerning it, " Unsafe,” and from 
pinnacle to base it imist probably be rebuilt. 

At Little Wigboroiigh, nearer the wide estuary of 
the Blackwatcr, and on the heavy land which seems to 
liavc iraubinittcd the force of the disaster much more 
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readily than the lighter soils, a perfect ruin represents 
what has long been a soinewlmt decaying eccle¬ 
siastical building, and Irom Wighorough Hill, looking 
across the broad marshes to Mersea, and over tmdu- 
lating lands east as far as the eye can reach, almost 
every dwelling is more or less shattered, with torn 
gables, beams and r.iftcrs snapped like mulches, big 
holes in roofs where chimneys u-.cd lo be, and the 
said chimneys lying in ugly, mutilated heaps about the 
bright spring gardens. 

At I'eldon, a straggling parish that reaches to the 
salt water by the “Strood,” nr road which joins the 
mainland lo the island called “ Meisca.’’ thedevasta- 
lion is most saddening. Houses ol ihe better, as well 
as poorer classes, appear as if they had l>een t,iken up, 
sliaken, jerked, twisted, dislocated, and then scl down 
to tumble to pieces at their leisure. I'atinlies ran 
forth at the first sense of danger, ai.d in more than 
one instance cannot re-enter their homes till weeks of 
builders’ and brickkijcrs’ labour li<i\e usiored them 
to safety. The line old church, which, standing high, 
was, like its ncighliouis at Oreat Wigborougli, a land¬ 
mark for miles around, is cruelly torn from cast to 
west, (ircat zig-zag cracks disiiguic the chancel 
walls, clerestory windows are badly damaged looking 
in one instance as if an atleiiipi li.id been made to 
wring the iiuillions into corkscrew sh.t|)e- .iiid the grey- 
old tower, \vcalher-l)e.itea by mgh live centuries, and 
never quite iqiright in the mcninry of living man, now 
leans most ominously, its lopiiiost couise.s stiallcred, 
wrecking in their f.ill the nave roof, ulieie, tiiiougii 
a great gap, one now sees liie blue sky, and long 
strands of dislodged ivy waving fioiii the lolleniig 
walls. 

Close beneath that undesirable loophole stands a 
beautiful old font, earlier probuliiy by a hundred years 
than the e.xisting cimreh. 

“ How foiuinale that that was not hurl ' ” said we 
to llie parish clerk, who keeps on guard about the 
building. 

“More fortunate 'tweien’t at cliuich-tiinc it hap¬ 
pened,” answered he ; “ ihcre'd lia' bin a deal more 
hurt than the stone then ! ” 

And we. claiming as friends near and dear the in¬ 
dividuals who usually occupy that corner of the n.ivc, 
accepted the reproof, turning away with a ft-elmg of 
profoiinil lhimkfuine.ss for tlie protection e-xteiided to 
human life in the midst of such sudden and f.ir-e'xlend- 
ing danger. 

Melancholy as are the two miles past I’cldon 
towards the marshes, where no tenement stands that 
has not sulTered, where cottagers have to cook out of 
doors, camp gipsy-fashion on the common, and often 
sleep in slieds or any lean-to they c.an get, the most 
grievous sight of all waits us at Langenhoe, a spot on 
the flat. “ fleet-drained ” land, between the Wackwatcr 
and the Colne. 

Here the (piainl little Perpendicular church is a com¬ 
plete wreck ; yet once more gratitude must out-weigh 


regret. Across the west end of the small nave runs, or 
rather ran, a wooden gallery, wherein on Sundays sat 
the school-children of the parish with their teachers ; 
and that gallery is knocked to pieces by masses of 
descending stone from the lower, till it looks like 
f;igr>ts of ftre-wood flung pell mdl upon the floor. To 
think of the hearts that would have been half broken 
if the hour of this awful visitation had been altered, 
and the gallery filled with its usual troop of young¬ 
sters, may well send us away acknowledging humbly 
that the Hand which orders these things n Divine J 

Clo->e by 1-angenhoc lies Abberton, and there de- 
siniclion, notably among old buildings, has been rife ; 
but ilie little church of St. Andrew, although most 
jiiilpably sliaken and partially unroofed, still stands 
secure enough to shelter worshippers, and olTer itself 
oil one portion of each .Sabbath for the use ol its more 
distressed neighbour, Langenhoe. 

lieUveen here and the Colne Mouth lies Fingrinhoe, 
where bulging walls, impromptu roofs of straw, tarpau¬ 
lins or big threshing-cloths, shored-up gables, scaffold¬ 
ing round stack after stack of chimneys, and a church 
needing a heavy total of restoration look mournfully 
over the waters at Wivcnhoe, whence come piteous 
tales of demolition almost worse than any wc have yet 
ilc^cnbcd : and so winding up the river wc reach 
Colchester, whose terror and troubles and losses 
found many chroniclers while their fear was first on 
them. 

M’c sa\ “ fear,” for there must indeed have been few 
minds that could pass through those terrible ten 
seconds with normal calm, and stout must be the 
nerves which can recall such experience without a 
slniddcr. 

Here in the rural parts it seems not so much to have 
roused voluble alarm as to have what the labouring 
people call “dazed them.” 

It is something altogether out of their ken. “A 
warning," they say. all interpreting the word according 
to the bent of their own intellect. Many find it very 
hard to pull themselves together for common every-day 
work again ; but they are doing it patiently and un¬ 
complainingly. Not a single murmur have we heard 
among onr rustic folk, Every soul seems so infi¬ 
nitely thankful .It having escaped “what might have 
been,’’ that rejfining for wliat in finds no jilacc on any 
lips. Tliey accept with a bravery which on different 
lines would earn wide plaudits, heavy and to some 
irrepai.ible losses, such as. were their condition more 
widely known, would surely call lorth freer practical 
sympathy than yet seems roused on their behalf. Is 
it too much to hope that sotne who read this imper¬ 
fect sketch of some of tlie earthquake’s dismal doings 
will join in helping the sufferers, re-crccting shaking 
homes, and rearing anew Hod's sanctuaries as a 
thank-offering for immunity from this gieat peril 
whicii for years to come must mark April 23nd, 1884 , 
as a black-letter day in the calendar of the Eastern 
Counties ? A. 
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CONCERNING DERBY CHINA. 


Y N the declining days of December 
J last year (18831 an interesting cere¬ 
monial at H.nvardcn Castle elicited 
from the l^ight Honourable William 
Ewart Gladstone a speech that was 
more th.in inleieslmg. The occasion 
was the presentation of a dessert ser¬ 
vice of “Ciown” Jterhy china to that 
iliustiioub statesman from the native 
workmen of the town of its m.imifac- 
lure. 

The Premier foi the nonce escaped from the cares of 
politics to dilate upon the cliarnis of jiorcelain. The 
jocularisis said he h.ul " new views upon China ” The 
efforts of the ejiigi imm ilisK had it that he had for¬ 
saken finance fni yh/c/AC. At any rate. Mr. Gladstone, 
an authority on ni.iin divcisc subjects, i' an anthority 
on the fictile ait. He is as great an enthusiast over 
old china as was Charles I.atiib. who, wniing in the 
J.ontion of M.irch, iKjy. confided to his 

readers ‘‘an almost feminine imparti.dily for old 
china;'’ .and confessed that when he wont ‘‘to sec 
anygrc.it lioine, he in<|micd first fot the china-closet, 
and nc\t fin ihe picliiic-gallciy.'' 

' The ami.iblc Klia speaks of “a set of evtraor- 
dinary old bliie-cluna (a recent purch.ise), which we 
are for the first tune using ovci our hyson.” The 
service must Inve luvn the product of Jap.ui or 
China, for the Kuropean manufatturc of porccl.iin 
was rot known until the cighiocnth century, when 
Boitcher made hi-, discovi-ry in his piison-laboratory 
in Saxony. The Dresden works were established in 
1709 . The factonc' of Derby, Worcester, I'.eilin, and 
Sevres were founded in 1751 . Derby and Worcester, 
of the Knghsii works, siirvue. 

What Mr. Gladstone said ahoiil both these 
arl-poltorics will occupy, at a future time, an 
interesting chapter in the volume of the I'liine 
Minister's collected addresses. “It was to him," 
he said, “a mailer of singular interest to ob¬ 
serve that to England h,ul been allotted a [ic- 
culiar and a vciy liigli office in connection with 
porcelain manufacture. It was quite tiue that 
the countries on the Coinincnt, and Saxony m 
particular, had preceded us, .as the distant E.ist 
bad preceded them, in the production of por¬ 
celain. But the porcelain wliuh was produced 
in Germany and France w.vs produced by dint 
of royal subventions, by means of pecuni.uy .aid 
granted, after all, out of the public puise — 
granted by public authority, and, therefor", pro- 
ceeding from public sources, ... It was 
England that first of all placed the inamif.ictiire 

upon a sound basis.Not :i farthing 

was ever received by Derby in the way of 
public sui)venlion, nor, unless he was much mis¬ 
taken, was it so received at Worcester. .... 
Standing as it did on that basis, it was remarkable 



that, undoubtedly, in the last century F.ngland took 
a very high place in porcelain manufacture; but, 
in the present century, certainly the relative place 
of England was higher still, and he did not think 
lie was indulging in arrogance or national vanity 
when he said that at the present moment England 
stood at the head of the porcelain-producing coun¬ 
tries of the world.” The veteran statesman con¬ 
tinued in this sympathetic speech to confess that 
“for very' miny years he kid li.id a great love of 
porcelain, and considered they were entirely mistaken 
who considered its production merely as a branch of 
industry, or merely as a branch of skilled indiisliy ; it 
was likewise a brant h of art in which the principles 
of the fine arts applied to industri.d purpose—an eleva¬ 
tion ami refincnieut of labour." 

Mr. Gl.idstonc alluded, as wc have seen, to Stale 
aid. It IS instructive in this connection to know that 
while the great national porcelain manufactory of 
Si^vres remains one of the glories of France, the only 
Icnglish pottery at all subsidised namely, that of 
Chelsea, 'uppimed by a grant of / 8 (x) a year fiom 
a member o( tlie Royal Eaimly (llie Duke of Cumlwr- 
lan<i)-wa 5 a pccuni.iry failure. The Clu-lsea works 
(minus the graiili were bought by the pioprictor of 
llic Derby Cliiiiu E.ietory. William Duesbury, in 1769 . 
The same pioneer of English pottery-art purchased 
the How Eaclory in 1775 . 'Ihe Clielsca-Derby period 
from lytujlo 1784 tonns one of the most remarkable 
epochs m the history of JCuropi an cciamics. 

Reverting now to tlic Gl.itEionc Dessert bciTice, 
a lirief descnplion of u will suiely prove interesting 
to ali our readers. 'I lie service is cliaracleristic in 
many ways, Tiie design of Mi. Richard Lunn, it ex- 



A COM-dKT IN Tin l.CADSTONF DKSSERT RRRVICF 


liibits llic results of a superlatively successful revival 
of the manuf.irture of Derby china. It cnnsi.sts of 
twenty'-six pieces-namely, eighteen plates and eight 
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comports. A Derbyshire landscape, some “bc-uty* 
spot” of the “Peake countrie,” occupies the centre 
of each piece. The picture is fr.imcd in gold. ‘I’lie 
body • colour is that deeply dark, rich blue, that 
mazarine blue which even the famous bleu dn Roi 
docs not rival. That incomp.irable cobalt colour was 
the tint inseparably associated with all genuine‘'old 
Derby.” The rim of each plate is enriched with 
medallions, which 
frame floral combina¬ 
tions. These, if they 
were not eliarming in 
themselves, would be 
interesting, because 
the (lowers — simple 
and <tld-r.tshkmcd - 
arc the woik of Mr. 

James Rouse. Ho 

painted these archaic 
“posies” at the old 

Deiby Factory. In 

his eigfuy-thir<l year 
l)e is ));iintiiig (lowers 
at the icvived works. 

Characteristic, too, is 
the fact lliat the laml- 
sca[)e pictures ih.it 

enuch this (Iladdotio 
ware arc vignelles of 
Chatswoith ami il.id- 
don, Hardwick .tml 
Wiiiglieid, Dove Dale 
and the Dales of the 
Derwent and Derby¬ 
shire Wye. They .ire 
from the i>cncil of Count Holtiemloitr. He is .1 Saxon 
geinlenian, ulio comes from the i.ind whuh was the 
biillipl.icc of the por<eI.iin m.muf.ictiirc in liiiropo. 
llluslr.itions of one of ihc HLidstone plates and one 
of the i.om]iorts are licre gnen; but .1 black aiid- 
white reproduction, be the engr.uer never so skilful, 
must necess.irily fail to give an idea of the (i[)ulence 
of colour and the gilding ili.ii dislinguisli ibe otiginal. 

I lie process by wliicli .irt pottery is itroduced has 
been .dieady described in the pages of 
Maii.xziNt; {^oidc pniKr on the \Voicestor uorks;. 
Mmlcrn “Crown” Derby is. peih.ips, riiarkcd by 
richer schemes of colour and more (•iieiu.il art (.is 
m the raised gold Persian patterns) than any other 
English factory. But the modus opeuindi of lu.inu- 
faciurc is, apart from ceiluin technical secrets of body- 
colour, much the same as at the before-mciuioncd 
famous fictile factory. In fact, the initi.ii stages of 
the processes of the potter—the thrower at the potter's 
wheel—have not advanced since the <iay.s of the Pha- 
laohs. The fashioning of the ckny is identic.il with that 
alluded to in the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

More to our present purpose is it, however, to afl'ord 
the fortunate possessors of “old Derby’'some farts 
concerning the history of their ware. The record of 
Derby china divides itself into periods. The first 
factory was established by William Duesbury in 1751 . 


It occupied extensive premises on the Nottingham 
Road, wliich are now no more. In 1769 the famous 
factory at Clielsea became insolvent. Jt was absorbed 
by Duesbury. The first iicriod was, therefore, from 
1751 to I 7 i'i 9 . The second period, known as the 
Chclsca-Derby period, dates from \p'>) to 1784 . The 
work then produced betaine classic. During tliis time 
Doctor Samuel johnsen went ou' of his way to visit 
tlic Derby Factory 
( 17771 . James Bos¬ 
well, Fsq., writes;— 
“The chin.i was ixeau- 
tifiil, l)in 1 )r. jolmson 
justiv oljseived that it 
was toil dear; for that 
he could lijvc vessels 
of silver, of the same 
sire, as cheap as what 
weic made heie of 
ponclain.'’ 

Willi.im Duesbury 
died in 1780 . llisson 
succeeded him. He 
look a clever Irish¬ 
man, one Michael 
Kean.iiitop.irlncrship. 
Tlie third period— 
tliai of Duesbury ami 
Ki.an- may be placed 
as from 17 S 6 to 1811 . 
'j'hc ware was then 
denominated “Crown” 
Derby. 'I he lung and 
commercially exaspe¬ 
rating French war 
would appear to have had something to do with the 
dccadeiite of the Derby works. The products of the 
fourth perioil, known as the ‘■Bloor'' ;v;i.'/V//(', occupy¬ 
ing from 1811 to iSgy, weic not characterised by the 
aiiislic peifcclion of those of the preceding dvn.istics. 
Kohert Biooi bought the works in 1811 , and c.trried 
lliem on until the ilay of thei. close in 1849 , From 
1 S 49 to 1877 marks a fifili era, under Messrs. Locker 
and Co., anon Sli.Tip, Hancock, and htevenson, and 
then solely Mr. Sampson Hancock, an old factory 
artist. Locker removed from the dtsmanlled Noiting- 
haiK Road factory to smaller premiso, still m active 
operation, under Mr. Hancock, on the Dniiield Ko;id, 
Derby. He brought with him not a lew of the old 
woikmen. But in 1 S 77 the manufacture of Derby 
“Crown" porcelain entered on a newer and more 
vigoron.s life. The sixth peruKl—that of modern 
“Clown” Derby—is greater, both in substance and 
artistic merit of development, than .tiiy of the pro. 
vious ones. It revived an ;ilnu>st dying manufacture. 
The leiiaissiiiiee is gieatcr tli.in what it sought to 
restore. Although many of the famous old Derby 
patterns arc reproduced, the new work is not a mere 
replica of the old. Some of the designs by Mr. Richard 
I.uim, the present art director, are a.s original in con¬ 
ception as they arc daring in decorative effect. 

It is interesting to note that artist-workmen con- 
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nected with the old classic factory are still alive to 
supply a living link between the Derby porctlain of 
the past and the present. One of these is Mr. James 
Rouse, the octojfenarian flower-painter before ulluclccl 
to; another is the retired artist, Mr. James llaslem, 
a royal miniaturc.painter; Mr. Sampson Hancock 
supplies a third; while a famous potter, .'ipprcnticcd 
at the old works, Mr. John Moiintford, who intro, 
duced to the trade the composition known as “paiian,’’ 
or imitation of marble, “ which ha.s done mores to 
increase that branch of the potter's art than any¬ 
thing invented in the present century,*’ is still on 
the staff at Mr. Hancock’s works; and while Mr. 
James Rouse is the oldest painter, Mr. Mountford is 
the oldest potter from the ori^jinal works. 

From men to marks. Collectors of old and new 
“ Derbj' ” can readily distinguish the foregoing periods 
by their representative marks. The following list is 
perhaps, though not exhaustive, and therefore imper¬ 
fect, reliable in a general way. The solo mark of 


new “ Crown ” Derby is a monogram consisting of 
two “ D’s ” intersected, surmounted by a crown. The 
old Derby marks vary according to the periods of 
production. The elder Duesbmy’s device was simply 
a crown, surmounted by the words “ Uuesbury, Derby.” 
The Dcrby-Chelsea marks arc various, the letter “D,” 
crown and anchor, and “ D” and anchor, Ixting intro- 
duced. The ware produced during the Duesbury and 
Kean partnership was marked “D.K.’’ suimountcd by 
crossed swords and a crown; that of W. Duesbury 
the younger, crossed swords and a crown. The Hloor 
period is marked by Hloor’s name and the word 
“ Derby ” circling a crown; “ Locker and Co., late 
Hloor,’’ surrounding the word “Derby” followed. Mr. 
Sampson Hancock’s mark comprises crossed swords, 
a crown, the letter *' D,” and his initials, “S.H.” Hut 
the subject of m.irks and monograms is an intricate 
one, and would reipiiic a special chapter. The trade¬ 
mark of modern “ Crown” Derby forms the init'al to 
this paper. 

Euwakd Bk.vdhurv. 


REMUNERATIVE EMPl.OVMEN'J’S FOR GENTLEMEN. 


lERE is nothing, perhaps, 
that so miicli cnh.anccs 
the pleasure we naturally 
expenenee in visiting new 
and unfamiliar scenes ns 
the power of bringing away 
with us pictorial present¬ 
ments, more or less accu-' 
rate, of their most striking 
features. For thereby the 
delight which they first im¬ 
parled to our gratified senses can be renewed at will 
and, to a certain extent, even shared by our friends. 
A verbal description of the places wc have visited 
may be ver>- well m its way, and in some cases l)e ex¬ 
tremely vivid and intelligible, but who does not know 
how greatly the production of a sketch-book adds to 
the interest of such a description, however crude and 
imperfect the drawings may be ? Wlien the views 
presented for examination, however, possess the irnili- 
fulness and exactness of pliotography, the intcicst is 
oftentimes still greater, and our friends’ ideas of the 
scenes represented will l>e rendered almost as accurate 
as though they had been with us in person and seen 
the various objects for themselves with thcii own 
eyes. 

If, however, wc are dependent on the local trades¬ 
man for our supply of p.iotographic views, wc shall 
in all probability have little to aid our iccollection in 
the case of much that was beautiful in om travels. 
The only remedy for this defect is to become mii own 
photographer, and thus to bring it within our jjower 
to carry away with us whatever views wc most desire, 
and, if necessary, to multiply copies at a future time 
to any desired extent. 


Many gentlemen have recently acquired a know¬ 
ledge of jihotography simply for this purpose, and to 
any one possessing a fair amount of artistic taste wc 
can scarcely imagine a more interesting and delightful 
anniscnient. Hut there is no icason wh.Ttcvcr why it 
should not be rendered something more than this— 
why, in fact, it should not lie brought, in the case of 
those wi.o find it necessary to add to their limited 
incomes, under the category of Remunerative Em¬ 
ployments. To those who have a fair knowlcilge of 
the art and a tolerable .unount of skill, there are 
ample opportunities of tiiniiiig their talents in this 
direction to practical account. Tliolography is be¬ 
coming more and more utilised, as lime goes on. for 
purposes of pictorial illustration, not only in con¬ 
nection with literature, but also in many departments 
of trade; and no doubt, as improvements are made 
m the processes employed, and the advantages of its 
use become more apparent, it will become even far 
more general than at piescnt. 

Just now, however, we are thinking of the more 
popular uses to which it has already long been pul, 
and which arc capable even yet of considerable exten¬ 
sion, such as the taking of portraits of persons and 
animals, views of Iniildings. landscapes, &c. 

There wull always be a greater or less demand for 
these things, but dependent, as usual, on the facility 
with which the articles can be obtained. In town 
districts, photography in all its branches is, of course, 
very latgcly and very generally patronised ; but in the 
more remote villages .ind hamlets it has yet, as a rule, 
made comparatively but little way. And it is just in 
such districts as these that one finds in greater 
abundance than almost anywhere else subjects worthy 
of photographic reproduction. Should an itinerant 
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artist by any chance be ted to visit these out-of-the- 
M’ay neighbourhoods, the excitement and interest dis¬ 
played in Ills art are simply wonderful, and he has 
not unfrec|iiently more subjects exhibiting a laudable 
anxiety to “have their picture took” than he can—on 
that occasion, at all events-conveniently accommo¬ 
date. The |>coplc at the “big house,” moreover, often 
monopolise a large portion of lus time, and he is kept 
busily employed in taking groups of “the family” in 
every available position, as well as portraits of their 
equine, feline, and canine friends, and other special 
jrets and household favourites. 

rrom this we may readily infer that even in such .1 
matter as this the supply would, to a great extent, 
icgul.ate the demand. .An enterprising photdgrapiier 
might indeed, we think, in these days of tru ycles and 
other ready means of locomotion. -Jo a targe business 
in this way were he to set about it m a ilioroiiglily 
energetic and business-like manner. It might for the 
most part, too, be carried on under niciimstances 
largely conducive to health and enjoyment. 

No doubt in many minds pholograpliy is associ.ited 
with much that is disagree.able and rcpell.mt. lUit 
this is rather due to the recolliction of the art as 
practised in the earlier stages of its history than to 
anything else. The slightest inveslig.ilion into the 
more modem methods will serve to set the in(]iiirer's 
mind at rest on this point, f ormerly, n is true, the 
apparatus required was inconvcniein and cumbersome, 
and the process then in vogue, now gcncralls cluirac- 
tcriscd .'IS (he “wet” method, involved the use of so 
many cliemicals that it not only proved a source of 
considerable inconvenience and annoyance to ilie 
am.ateur wlio occasionally loved to dabble in the art. 
l)iit also of much that was tlisagiec.ihlc :md repiign.nu 
to his more accomplished a)nfn-n\ I ndeed, llie whole 
system was marked by much of toil to us professors 
and little of pleasure. 

During the last few years, however, tlic various 
operations have been greatly simplified. With the 
introduction of the use of “dry” plates, ready pre¬ 
pared, tiic chief difficulties of the amateur h.i\e 
vanished, and the amount of necessary gear has 
been, so far as wc arc able to judge, already rc. 
duced to a minimum. Perhaps not the least of the 
many advantages accruing from the use of (he “dry” 
plates are the following ;—In the first place, there is 
no longer any need for the unsightly st.iins winch 
formerly, by the use of the “wet ” plates, caused such 
disfigurement to the hands and cloilies of the operator. 
Secondly, the “dr)'" pi.lies need not, like the others, 
be at once developed after expo.siirc, but can easily be 
kept, for months if required, before this operation is 
performed. Lastly, there is verv much less uncer¬ 
tainty about obtaining a good photogr.aph. especially 
in the case of portraits, the time of exposure required 
being under favourable circumstances onlv the frac¬ 
tion of a second. 

The advantage of the last point will be readily 
recognised, as even moving objects can be accu. 
rately photographed with the utmost clearness of 
outline, and with perfect freedom from that “ misti¬ 


ness” which too frequently marred even the slow pro¬ 
ducts of the older process, Some beautiful instances 
of what may !« done in this way were shown in the 
article wc recently gave on “Instantaneous Photo¬ 
graphy." 

The que'tion now naturally arising in the mind of 
any reader who may wisli to adopt photography, cither 
as a profession or as a means of occasionally adding 
to his income, is this : Granted that your represen¬ 
tations arc correct, and that such an employment 
might be found in some degree remunerative, liow am 
1 to obtain such a knowledge of the art .is will enable 
me to put it to a practical use? and will not its 
acquirement occupy a considerable period of lime?” 
Ill reply to the first p.irt of this que.stu)n we may say 
wc have just heard that the London .Stereoscopic 
Company have recently made arrangements at their 
establishment in Regent .Street for the special in¬ 
struction of amateurs. We mention this school 
merely for the information of our readers, as it 
appears to meet the ordinary requirements of the 
.imateur. and the expense incurred is inconsider¬ 
able. Doubtless, however, there arc schools of a 
similar kind and of equal utility in other places. 
And we advise intending students to make full inquiry 
Wforc deciding. 

The plan adopted at the .Stereoscopic Company's 
School IS to give individual instruction to the pupils, 
r.xcepl in cases where two or more friends are learn¬ 
ing togelhci, .md the charge is at the rale of two- 
guineas for a roiirse of four lessons. Such a course is 
in ordinary cases deemed amply sufficient; all that 
the student nceils to understand at first being how ter 
obtain ibe proper focus, and how to judge the amount 
of exposure that will be required under various cir¬ 
cumstances. A kiHiH ledge of these points, with a few 
minor details, is in most cases readily acquired. 
Indeed n-e arc given to understand that any gentle¬ 
man ran. as .a general rule, take pictures very success¬ 
fully after one or two lessons. 

Of course, a longer time is necessary if the student 
wishes at once to learn how to develop his negatives 
and do his own printing. Rut even these latter points 
have now been rendered extremely simple, and a com- 
peicnt knowledge of them may easily Ijc acquired. 
.Should, however, llie amateur find it more convenient 
at first to have his plates developed foi him by a pro¬ 
fessional artist, the company undertake to do this for 
him on reasonable terms, as well as the piiiiting of the 
copies from the negative if required. Tliero seems to- 
be little reason, therefore, why he should not !xi able 
to make tlic calling a profitable one within a very short 
time of liis adopting it. It would become morc- 
romuner.itivc in proportion to the skill and aptitude 
which lie displayed in following it. There is. of 
course, the question of a little necessary outlay at 
starting to be cimsidtred : and hcie we would warn 
the reader against the idea of any successful work 
being capable of .accomplishment with verv- cheap sets- 
of apparatus. He can do but little with any photo¬ 
graphic equipment that costs less than from about 
ten to fifteen pounds. 




A PORTRAIT. 


: KRENE her brow, a glowing rheak, 
Eyes mutely eloquent, 

A mien all happiness—those speak 
Of heart’s ease and content. 

I smile, and read the portrait soon ; — 

All Aprir.s ferns uncurled, 

The maid returned one blazing noon 
From -ome enchanted world. 

Why walked she to the stream that morn 
’Mong woodlands drenched in dew? 


Why wept she ’oeath the fairies’ thorn 
And railed on one untrue ? 

At once slie starts from sorrow’s trance— 
An angler o’er the stream 
ills line throws, and a sudden glance 
Restores the maiden’s dream. 

He kissed and smoothed her angry brow, 
And by the trysting-tree 
Her fears laughed off, and then—you know 
The picture’s history. 


M. G. Watki.\S. 
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ON THE DECK OF THE OSrA'£V. 

liY THE AUTHOK OF “LADY CWENDOUNES TRYST,“WITMSS MV HAND,” ETC. 

CHAI’lEk I HE FIRST. 
liAT’S a prctly girl, if you 


like!” said Frank Srlwyii, 
wiih a note of interest in Ins 
voice lliat would have made 
* ^C'^sus-taker t.iUc 

hjs age as under five-and- 

C'aptain Level, who shared 
his Seal on the little-Espla¬ 
nade of Scaichff, and his 
quarters in the fort on the 
Down abvrvc, raised himself 
languidly, took his eigar 
from his mouth, and .dlowed 
himself to subside into his lounge .'igain. “One of 
those Fowler girls, of course.” he s;iid, in a tom- of 
mild disgust that served to cool his companion •. en¬ 
thusiasm. “My dear boy, if you liadnT ju^t f'liied 
you wouldn't need to ask. The snare of the !■ «ler 
is spread all over the place, 1 assure voii. Dnlv let 
the old lady get wind of )our noble uikI'-’s esisleiirc, 
and his nephew will he in the iiieslus m no time.’ 

“We’ll drop the noble uncle, tlieii," said fr.ink. 

‘‘Hut that was a pretty gnl all the same. You you- 
couldn’t get me .in intrcKluction, I suppose?” 

“ Nothing easier in life! Not tiiat much introduc¬ 
tion is needed for the Dove’s Nest. They a-ceive 
every other evening, and have tifiernoon ie.is on the 
off d.ays. I’m due there at five o’clock to-da\,aiid 
you can come with me if you like. Hut mind, 1 don't 
advise it. Getting in there is considerably casiei than 
getting out.” 

Mr. Selwyn laughed, and professed himself abun¬ 
dantly able to take care of himself, and tlietwo olTueis 
strolled off to lunch, all unconscious that aporium oi 
their remarks had reached the ears of the gnl wlio 
was the object .of them. 

“ One of those Fowler girls, of course ! ” This was 
all that Vera Fowler had heard, bill there w.is some¬ 
thing in tlie accent that was not pleasant for " one of 
those Fowler girls” to hear. To sec ourselves as 
others see us may be wholesome, but is seldom p.d.it- 
able. As by a flash of cruel light that scorched as 
well as illumined, she saw herself and licr sister, with 
their too conspicuous dresses, their too clabor.ite hair, 
their train of attendant beaux—one of the most at¬ 
tentive of whom had just made the little sik-clIi she 
had overheard—and their unvarying presence on tiie 
sands, the esplanade, and the pier. 

10 appear at each of these places with the regu¬ 
larity of clockwork had hitherto seemed as much a 
flaiiy duly to Vera as eating her dinner or practising ' 
her scales, or hearing Archie’s Latin grammar. The 
sisters were supposed to teach Archie, who was too 
delicate for school ; but Lcttice left it all to Vera, and 
never even ailemptcd to take her share. 


“Can jou hear me say my verb now?” asked 
Arciiie, wiio was accusUuned to have his IcssoiiJ 
heard m odds and ends of iiini-, .i.i he ran hy his 
Sister's Side and looked at the beautiful face that was 
at once proud and humiliated, and lull of a pain lliat 
he could not understand. 

“ .Not now, dear,” said Vera, m a voice that was not 
quite like her own. “ 1- J think I am going liumc.’’ 

■•.Nonsense," said Letlice sharply. “Why, Vera, 
lliere''. the count.” 

,\j,iunty, middle-aged m.m was approaeliing them, 
and Lelliee stopped su decidedly lli.it \'cia could not 
but do the same. Ever)body in .SLareliii' except her¬ 
self knew tiiat the cciimt's substantia! person u.id 
rather shadowy title were boili r?ady to be laid at 
\’eia Fowler's feet whenever lliat obtuse damsel 
should open her eyes to the Lict of his adoration. 

“Ah, Mces Vera, yon m.ike a sunshine in my 
heart!'’ ciicd the count, hfim; his hat high abovt 
his head, .and laying his hand on his ample bre.isl 
.And then he walked on >iith \'er.i, while Letluc got 
hold of .Archie's hand and kept him elisrie-eth in the 
rear. LeTtiee knew much more about the count’s 
aspirations than \'era did. and could have shaken 
lier sister now fur walking on with her head in the 
,ur in lli.it haughty, indiffcieiu w.i> of hers, instead of 
at least jjieteiidiiig to lisleni to his eagei little speeches. 

Miss Fowlei li.id by no means an exalted opinion 
of her sister’s sense, but could she ha\e read A’era's 
thoughts now, even that moderate estimate would have 
been considerably reduced ; for the Comte dc Mont- 
gomen had neither part nor lot in the iiiedilations of 
the girl who was walking by his side wiih liead ciect, 
and cu's that were proud and s.id. Vcia walked b\ 
the comil’a side, but she neither saw nor heard him. 
All she heard w.as Captain Lovcl’s msoleni little 
speech ; .ill she saw was llii' new sub.iltcrn’s keen, 
rciincd Lice, with its look of aJimr.iiiun th.ingjng into 
scorn. 

“ .And I have your leave to sec inadame your nioilicr 
this afternoon?” asked the count,as he said goini-bye. 

“M\ leave?’’ said Vera, with a sudden .iwakcinng 
to actual objects. Uut the count was already h.ilf-w.iy 
down the garden walk, kissing his hand as he went. 

“ Don’t be affected, \'cra,” said her sister severely; 
“ what do you suppose he means ? Do ) ou expect us 
to believe you don’t know ? ’’ 


t'tltPTER ■HIE .si-.rO.RD. 

Mrs. FcAVLER’s afternoon teas Hercf.imoiis in Scar- 
ciiiT. The Dove's Nest stood a little way from the 
road, embowered in roses .and honeysuckle, and 
commanding a charming view of down and sea. lu 
drawing-room w.as is pretty as ari-cretonncs and 
softly-tinted wall-papers could make it, .md the tiny 
conservatory opening from it had piob.ibly been the 
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scene of more love-passages than any other conserva¬ 
tory in Scarcliff. Only Letticc Fowler could have told 
how many young men had nearly been brought to ihe 
point within the radius of its three palms and one 
mimosa, and numberless heroes .scattered far and wide 
looked buck to it as the place where they had gone 
nearer committing themselves than ant'where else in 
their young expenenre. It was always l.cttice wliom 
they remembered in connection with these hair-breadth 
escapes—Lettice, and not Vera. 

But it was V’era who wa.s walking up and down the 
conservatory with licanng breast and Hashing eyes, 
when the Comte dc MoiilgoimTi was .innounced half 
an hour before any other gUL--t lhai afternoon. 

“You will find her there,’’ said Mrs. Fowler, waving 
her hand towards the liny greenhouse, when the count 
had made his formal pioposal, “ go and try \oiir fate. 
You have my good wishes—that is all an F.nglish 
mother can say or do.’ 

It was by no means all that Mrs. Fowler had found 
herself able to say or do when Lcttice had informed 
her of the count's approaching visit, and hinted her 
suspicions that Vera might be so misguided as to re¬ 
ject his suit. Vera had h.ad a very bad quarter of an 
hour indeed, and ha<l been given to understand very 
distinctly, that unless she accepted so advantageous an 
offer, Mrs. Fowler would forthwith “ wash her hands of 
her.” 

'So the count had gone in hopeful, and come out 
triumphant, with Vera, pale but dry-eyed, on liis aim. 
She had made her poor little appeal to him, knowing 
howuselcssanyappe.il to her mother would be, and 
was too proud to weep over her defc.it. 

“Surely you cannot wish it when I do not lo~'e 
you?" said Vera. lUit the count had m.tdc nothing 
of that. 

“ It is not tti'casn/rr," be said, in his ostentatiously 
broken English, “ 1 will loff you enough for us bofe." 

When Captain I.ovei cimc in with the handsome 
lieutenant, every one knew of the engagement, and was 
talking about it in whispers more or less discreet. 

“You don't mean it’-, the younger one?" said 
Frank,*in a tone of dismay ili.it astonished himself. 

He had been thinking all the way of the bc.iutiful 
girl he had seen in the morning, and now to hear that 
she was engaged to a man old enough to be her father, 
and who was—in appearance at tiny rate—not even a 
gentleman! 

“ Count, indeed ! he’s moic like a tailor ! ’’ said Mr. 
Selwyn wrathfully, as he looked tit the smirking, be- 
whiskered personage bowing tind scraping by Vera’s 
chair. “ I can’t have seen liim bcfoic, I»should think, 
but his face seems familiar to me. If it were pos¬ 
sible for a man to forget his tailors, 1 slioiild fancy 
he’d once been my own particular snip.’’ 

The captain laughed at his friend’s fancic.s, but the 
young m.an held to them with a curious persistence. 
Little as he liked the count, he yet seemed to he 
fascinated by him, losing no oppoitunity of meeting 
him, and becoming quite cnfiint dc famillc at the 
easiiy-acccssible Dove’s Nest, where, of rourse. the 
count was a constant guest. If Mr. Selwyn had any 


other reason for his fretiueni visits to the pretty little^ 
cottage on the clitf he kept it to himself, professing 
timt his interest in the distinguished foreigner was his 
only attraction there. 

He joked about it to Captain Lovel, .always alluding 
to the count as “ Snip,” and declaiming ,ag.ainst him 
with melodramatic energy ; but there was another side 
to the question, as the captain was quite aware. 
Nevertheless, there was a certain amount of truth in 
the reason Mr. Selwyn put forward. “ F'or 1 have seen 
tliat smug, self-s.atisficd face of his before," he dccl.ired 
with conviction, “though 1 can't remember where. I 
wish I could, for I’ve a notion he’s no more a count 
th.in 1 am, nor—if you reckon in the fact that the 
present earl’s a bachelor uncle of sevcnty-ninc-- half 
as miicli. And he’s to marry th.it jewel and pearl of 
girls,'’ adiled Frank to himself, “while I-*’ 

Mr. Selwyn threw away three-quarters of ,i fine cigar 
with a reckless indifference lli.it seemed to the captain 
signifirant, 

“ Vmingstcr,'’ he observed, “ you’re cither in debt or 
in love ! Men don't llirmv good cigars about like 
th.it unless tiiey’re touched, one way or the other. 
Take my advice, .nul give the Dove's Nest .i liolid.iy 
for awhile. You go iliere too often for your mind's 
health, niy young fnend.’' 

“Me? Oh, nonsense."* said Frank, looking red 
and fierce and foolish .ill at once. “What h.irm can 
the Dove's Nest do we’ I wouldn't m.irry Lettice 
Fowler if there wasn’t anoilicr wom.m in the world ; 
anil her sister's liooked worse iiick !'’ 

“ It’s a picre of link yoiir mainina in.iy appreciate 
more than you do,'’ observed the c.iptain drily. 

“If that icmark was meant for—for any relleelion 
on the best .ind sweetest— ” began Frank, in a 
heat, but pulling himself up at the olhei’s smile. 
‘‘ Pshaw! ’’ he said, “ I’m a fool to talk about it ; but I 
declare to you, Lovel, if it wasn’t for th.il wretehed 
count, I'd have done my best to win \'cra Fowler for 
my wife. And if my mother knew her, she’d be the 
first to .approve.’’ 

“ He’s very far gone—very far gone indeed,” said 
Captain Lovel to himself, as F'rank strode away, and 
disappeared in the direction of ihc Dove's Nest. “ I 
haven't the honour of Mrs. Sclwyn’s acqunhitancc, but 
I take the liberty of entirely doubting her approval. 
Vera Fowler’s ail he says, but she's too heavily liandi- 
capped. No one conk! .stand a mother and sistci-in- 
knv like that! It’s hnkv Master Frank has no- 
chance, though there’s no doubt the girl’s a hundred 
times loo good for that disrcputablc-looking count. 

tailor, .Selwyn calls him, but there’s a good deal 
more of the blackleg about him, to my mind.” 

Our private opinion of our neighbours has very little 
to do with our public relations with them : and all this 
did not prevent Captain Loiel's “accepting with 
pleasure” an invimtion from the count to join him¬ 
self and the Fowlers in a trip to Brighton by steamer, 
which was arranged for that day week. “You arc 
going too, 1 .suppose, .Selwyn?” ho said, as he folded 
up his acceptance. 

“ Going ? Oh, yes, I’m going if I’m back in time,” 
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said Selwyn, in an odd, excited way. “ I'm going up 
to town to-night. I've just got leave.” 

“Lucky beggar ! What it is to be an carl’s 
nephew, and to .stand well with the colonel's wife! 
However, I’m glad you’re going away from here, it's 
the wisest thing you could do, But wijat lakes you to 
town ? Business, or pleasure ? ” 

“ Both,’’ said Frank, witli a curi«nis smile. " I vc 
remembered where it was 1 saw the couni.’’ 


CII.\PrF.R TIfE THIRD, 

Mr. Slci.WYN did not return till the night Ix-fore 
the excursion, and preserved a profound silence as to 
his doings in town, but he and Captain Love! duly ap¬ 
peared on the pier when the Ospiey was rc.ady to 
start. There were not many passengers on board, 
and the count and his friends had the hiirncanc-deck 
to themselves. Mrs. Fowler, who was not a good 
sailor, reclined on an improv-Lsed couch of cushions, 
and required more attention from Captain Lovel than 
Lettice at all approved. Miss Fowler listened to 
Archie’s juvenile remarks, and looked at Captain Love! 
with longing eyes, and wondered why \'era turned 
hci back so pcrscveringly on the count, and v li.it idea- 
sure any one could find in an evdirsum like this. 
Perhaps no one did enjoy it very niinh. If Captain 
Lovel did not like “ those Fowler girls,’’ he liked llicir 
mother a good deal less, ,ind could not he eNpccied to 
enjoy altering her cusliions and fiiuling her fan, and 
blowing eau-de-Cologne through a va[Kmrisei for her 
behoof. Mr. Selwyn was i/istr.iii and odd, paring 
up and down the deck with Mrs. Fonln’s sh.iul 
and parasol, and from iJine to lime looking through 
a p.iir of opera-glasscs at even- passing sail. The 
count stood behind \'eia, smiling (eehly at Ins own 
polite speeches, and Vera looked straight before her 
and took no notice of them or him. Tlieic was some¬ 
thing almost (leiiant in her attitude as she steadied 
herself with one hand against the back of tlie seat, aiul 
looked away from her lover with pioiid eyes that 
refused to own their pain. 

Oiiite imconsciously to herself her grasp on the rail 
of the seal tightened, and a flush swept mci lier 
check, when Mr. Selwyn’s monotonous ualk hiuuglil 
him to that end of the deck. .Slie could not see him 
where she stood, hut, if she had learnt iiolliing else 
in the last month, she had learnt to distinguish kraiik 
Sehvyn’s step. 

At last it stopped so long that Vera grew (|uik' 
nervous. They wc.c nearing the low Siisse.x shores 
that could scarcely be clistingmshed from the grey 
horizon—not at all as yet without the aid of glasses 
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but the sea-gulls were skimming overltead, and land 
was probably near. What was he looking at, she 
wondered. Just for an inslaiu she had turned her 
head enough to know that he was looking at some¬ 
thing through tlie opera-glasses. Was it the little 
sailing vessel that seemed about to cross their bows, 
and that the count saiil was making signals to them? 

“ Liy to ? I’ll be shot if I do ! ’’ said the captain of 
the Oifmy to himself, as he saw these same signals. 
But as lie looked again there was something in them 
whim'll iiidiueil him to change his mind. The little 
vessel lulled, and lowered a boat, and every one went 
to the Ospuy'i side and watclicd its approach. Be¬ 
sides the men who pulled, only two persons were in it 
•a policc-otficer, and a woman closely veiled. 

“Who can they said Vera, with a tlirill of 

e.xciiemcnt she could not account for. l‘crhap.s it was 
that Frank Selwyn had come to her side, and was 
looking at her with something that was at once con¬ 
gratulation and compassion, and appeal and support. 

“ 1 know who tlie woman is,” he said, looking not 
at Vera, hut at the count. “.She is a Mrs. Huggins, 
m whose house I lodged when I was in town last 
year. There was a portrait of her husband in my 
room, a man who liod had his name taken off the 
Stock Exchange for fraudulent proceedings, and liad 
somehow managed to esc.ipc ihe police. 1 think his 
wife had heljrcd him ; but you know women better 
than 1 do, count. Don't you think it likely she 
might round on him, if she found out he was thinking 
of m.aiTyiiig another worn.111 ? ” 

Whatever reply might have striiggk-cl to the count’s 
while lips uas lost in the busile of (he new arrivals. 

*• I am a police-officer," s.iid the man, as he assisted 
the veiled lady up the stc|)s to the hurricane-deck, 
“ ami I ha\'e a warrant to scan li the Osprey for a 
pally nf the name of Huggins,’’ 

'■ No such name on hoard.” said the captain 
quiekly. 

“Then, mum, 1 must trouble you to p'mt him out,” 
s.iid the officer turning to the lady, who was evidently 
sobbing behind her veil. 

The count w,as quietly h.irkmg towards thf steps, 
but the officer interposed his own porily form, and the 
i.idy threw b.ick her veil , ml disclosed a face that 
was swollen will) weeping. “Oh, Hiiggiiis. Huggins! 
how could you have the heart?’’ she nicd, and then 
slic swooned at the count’s feel. 

It was Captain Lovel who caught the falling woman. 
The man who had called himself die Comte cic Mont- 
gomcri could not have done so if he would, for the 
liamlctiffs were .already upon Iiis wrists—and Frank 
Selwyn was oihcrw ise cng.igcd. 
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A Seed Qerminator. 

M. KcfTcI, a French horticiiltuiist, lias dcvisal a 
useful gcrminator for testing the vitality of sex-ds. A 



cylindrical vase, as shuun in li.v liguic, coiit.iin.s .i 
layer of water jcvcral inches deep. Over this is a 
curved disk containing loo snuill holes, in wlueh .iie 
placed the grains to he tested, the sprouting ends 
pointing downwards to the liquid, Sand is then pl.u cd 
over the seeds, and the gcrminator taken toa|)!a(C 
free from draughts, where the temperature is kept at 
18 ® Centigrade (et|ual to about 60 ® Fahrenheit 1 or 
thereabouts, and in twenty-four hours the seeds will be 
found to gerniin.itc. The warmth and moisture arc 
essential to the result. .A thermometer rise's from tlic 
cover to tell the degree of warmth the seeds experience. 

' A Fireless Locomotive. 

M. Francq, a I'reiicli engineer, has just been awarded 
ft Monlyon pruc for |>erfeeUiig a tireless locomotive, 
and .applying it to tr.iciion on r.ulw.iys and canals. The 
locomklive in question t.du-s m a sufficient supply ut 
steam from a fi.xed generator to last a trip of the train 
or \csscl, and thus the necessity of carr) ing cn ils and 
a furnace is obviated. A loervoir eonlainiiig liol 
water is charged with ste.in. at the beginning of each 
trip. A line of Iramw.iv liecwecn Rued and Marly, 
another between Lille and Kouliaix, and a tow-boat 
on the Canal dc I’Fst arc now being worked by M. 
Francq’s locomotive. 

Grape^eed Oil. 

Oil from the grape-seed is now used in Italy for 
illuminating purposes. As extracted at Modena, thirty- 
three pounds of grapc-sccd yield about thirteen (juarts 
of oil, or aboik''eighteen per cent. The seeds of the 
black grapewhite varieties, 
and those vines are more prolific than old 

stocks. T& «afcur of the oil is golden jellow, and 
twenty-five'per cent, is lost m the pioct-ss of purifica¬ 
tion. 


Cast-Iron Boilers, 

Cylindrical steam-boilers with cast-iron heads are 
now in common use in America. These have been 
tested by experiment, and found lo be perfectly safe 
when the ])rcssurc is not excessive. They arc found 
lo outlast the wroiight-iron shell. 

Natural Coke. 

A vein of natural coke is reported to have been dis¬ 
covered in New Me.xico, at the town of l.os Cerrillos. 
The vein is three feel thick and lies between strata 
ol bitiimmous and anthmcitc co.al. The coke lias the 
appear.ince of the m.anuf.uaured article, and burns with 
a clear bright fl.iine. It is said lo bum belter than 
tltc ordiii.iry oven coke, and has probably been made 
by volcanic heat at ting on a bed of bituminous coal. 

Effects of Cold on Microbes. 

Microbes, the insidious germs of so many diseases, 
are extremely diliicuil to kill with cold, as tite recent 
rcsc.itchcs of MM. Tictet and Vung have shown. 
Tubes of giii'is containing various kinds of microbes, 
such as bacillus, b.actci i.i. vaccine-lymph, iiiii rocoi cus, 
were siilijccLetl fui loS hours to a cold of 70 '" Cenligr.adc 
below fretving point, followed by 20 hours’ exposure to 
a temperature of no less ih.in t‘. below freez¬ 

ing point : and though the pox-lyinph, ye.usl, and some 
of the micrococcus had lost their powers and were 
evidently dead, the liacilliis and bacteria were appa- 
ren’l) as active and virulent a,s ever. 

A New Fog-Horn. 

Mr. Rryceson has invented a coi'linuous blast fog¬ 
horn, which gives a sustained note for as long as may 
be desirable. The length of blast can be regulated 
at will, and llicrefoie the lioin maybe vised for tele¬ 
graphing by its sound, after the plan proposed by 
.Sir W. TlioniMUi. who stiggisted that lighl-liouscs 
should flash tlieir distinctive names like a hcliogriiph. 
Recent InaK of this fog-horn made on IJlackwall 
Reach for the Tiimty House Committee and the 
Admiralty, proved that the blasts of the horn .coirid 
be heard ^ of a mile in the teeth of a north easjt 
wind, .and over ij miles with the wind. 

Remarkable Uses of the Telephone. 

A match between the Cardiff and County and the 
Swanse.i Chess Clubs was played recently by the help 
of the telephone. The postal authorities gratuitously 
placed the two towns in telephonic communication, 
and the match resulted in a victory for Cardiff. 
Marriages by telephone are no longer a novelty in 
America; and recently the King and Queen of Por¬ 
tugal, being prevented by a rojal decease from publicly 
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attending a musical performance, hud it wired to 
the palace by telephone, and listened to the music 
there. 

Electric Light Conductors. 

The question of providing suitable conductors for 
conveying the strong cleclnc currents probubl) soon to 
be used for illuminating purposes on a l.iigi- sr.de, 
is a serious one. If copper be used the cost will 
be enormous. Again, what size must the coiidiu tor 
be to carry a current suTicicnt to light, say 10.000 
I.imp;;, witiioui over-neatmg it and causing tin-? 
Electricians are now settling these iiiipi*rt.inl points, 
and among them, Professor ('•. Foilui li.is pointed 
out that iron is clc.irly the best suited in point of 
co.st. This was -Mr. Edison's original idia; hut 
Professor Korhes shows that the conductors should 
be in llie form of a fl.it sheet, giving a large radiating 
and tlieicfore cooling surf.tce. Piofcssor Forhes 
al--.o shows that tliesc conductors, if covered hy 
hcat-ahsorlHints, such as plaster of P.iris, m.iy cnii- 
vey a much huger current for .a sliort time (s,i\ 
tlic several hours of niglu that the- light i' wanted) 
without over-heating, than they would do if tin- 
current floived continuously. Tins is due to the 
fact that the absoilx-nl al)-.oih< tlie heat almost as 
f.ist as it is generated, and keeps tin- win cool. 
Pl.istcr of Paris, however, is not suitable il over¬ 
heated, as il becomes conduiiive, and tlie cunent 
would escape thiougli it from the wuc. 

A Watch Demagnetiser. 

The most valuable chionometer waiilies aio some, 
times rendered useless by being in.ignetised, and 11 is 
satisf.ictmy to find that Mr. Hiram .M,i\iiii. the elei- 
tiician, has devised the iiiachim- we illusti.ite foi 
removing every ir.ice of magnetism fioin a w.itcli with¬ 
out taking (he Winks out of the case, 'i'he wati li us 
firmly clam|H‘d at C, and the haiullc, 11, turned for a 
minute, when every trace of magnetism is fouiiil to 
have disappeared. The pniuiple on winch the do- 
inagneliser works, is to rotate a jmwerliil bai clcctio- 
magnet, M,on a vertical spindle on a level witli tin- 
w.itch, which Is gradually withdrawn from the neigh, 
b nirhood of the magnet, while at the same lime 



revolving round in front of il. These movements are 
effected by turning the handle, H, The wires, w w, 
convey an electric current to the magnet to magnetise 
it. In this way. by rapidly changing the magnetism 
of the w.itcli, while lessening it at each change, the 


domagnclism is effected. Mr. Maxim’s apparatus is 
in daily use for demagnetising impaired watches ; but 
for those who have the facilities, it may serve the ptir* 
pose to revolve a bar m.ignel .icar the watch, while 
gradually withdrawing the latter by hand. The re¬ 
volving poles of some dynamos m.iy be used instead 
of the magnet. 



A Floating Reed Island. 

f>;ir illustration represents one of the floating i.sl.ands 
which arc found in St.in]oy Pool ami on the Congo. 
These are masses of aipuilic vegetation closely matted 
logciher. and often strong enough to bear the weight 
of a iii.in They are borne along by the swift current 
of the rnoi. and are peopled with various forms of 
vegcl.ible and aiiim.d life, which are thus transported 
,i lung w-.iy from thcii original homes. It is highly 
pnib.ible ili.it such natiir.il r.ifts have been the means 
of distiibuting specie- in p.isi .ages. 

A Ventilated Garden-Frame. 

1 he glass hand frame-now in use have the draw, 
hack that tlu-y exclude fresh air from the plants. At 
tlie same time a ventilating screen should be such as 
not to create a draught. M. Reynicr. a Frenchman, 
h.i- introduced ,i fr.ime on this principle. Holes are 
drilled in the bottom end to .admit the air, bftt this 
does not blow directh 011 tiic plant, t'bi the contrary, 
it is ciirveil upwards to the glass by a curving gii.ard- 
plate or giii'er nmniiig along the interior opposite the 
holes. A Hiimney or bent piiw procee<ling from the 
other end of the frame .and rising into the air carries 
off the waste air. 

So'id Carbonic Acid 

Piofcssor Landoli, of PHilin, recently exhibited a 
cvlmder of solid carbonic acid to the I’liy sical Society 
of that city. It was pre)uivd by allowing a stre.am 
of iKpikl carbonic acnl to flow from a N.itcrer com¬ 
pressing vessel into a conic.iI cloth bag. Ihe bag 
bec.imc filled with a loose -now of carbonic acid, which 
was stamped into a solid form of solid 

carbonic .icid made in this w.ty caO|&^uchcd gently 
bv the liand. and resemble lumps '• in appear¬ 

ance, but arc far more brittle and cannot be ciU by a 
knife. Tile siwcific gr.ivity of the solid acid is f2. 
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A Gas FlaMron. 

An American inventor has introduced a Hat-iron 
which is kept hoi by a gas-tlaine burnt in the hollow 
interior of the iion. Our engraving illustrates tins 
useful device ; l’ being 
the flexible india-rubljcr 
jflpe conveying the gas 
to the burner, which is 
inside the hollow box-hkc 
body of the iron. It 
yields a uniform tempera¬ 
ture, hence the linen is 
not likely to Ixi singed, 
and it can U* used for 
any length of time with¬ 
out cooling. 

Pictures in Stone. 

For some years p.i^t 
Dr. Hand Smith has 
been engaged m per¬ 
fecting a process for producing pictures beneath 
the surface of maihle, ivory, tcrru-coll.i, and various 
other dense substances, thereby couibmiug the twin 
arts of painting and sculpture. By using met.illic 
oxides as pigments, worked in a special medium and 
fixed by a special treatment, lie is now able to produce 
designs and paintings within the stone. Every hue 
and tint applied penetrates at right .angles to the sur¬ 
face without soaking laterally. Samples of the new 
art were recently exhibited at Piccadilly Hall, and 
included decorative scrolls and delicate paintings of 
foliage and flowers, The protess is applicable to 
statuary, pottery, and architectural mouldings. 

A Giant Orchid. 

Our engraving illustrates a splendid orcliid of great 
size which Mr. 11 . il. Johnston, the African traveller, 
has found growing in clumps out 
of shallou pools on the hanks of 
the Congo. The botanical name 
is and the 

plant r.scs to a height of six feet. 
Tlie flouer is of a red-niaiivc 
lolour, with golden cciitios, and 
is to all appearance one of the 
most beautiful in the world. 
The leaves are light green in line, 
and of a speai-hke sii.ipe. “ Their 
tall swaying flower stalks,’' fays 
Mr. Johnston, “grow m groups of 
forty to fifty together, often re- 
fleeted m the sliallow pools of 
stagnant walcr'romid their liasc.s, 
and filling up the foreground of the high purple-green 
forest with a blaze of tender peach-like colour, upon 
which no European could gaze unmoved.” 

A Cheap Lightning-Rod. 

In France, America, and some other countries, iron 
lightning-rods are coming into use in preference to 


copper ones, which are very expensive. In Canada a 
church \vas recently protected by a round iron rod 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, welded at each 
joint. The upper end of the rod was drawn to a point, 
and a damp ground con¬ 
nection was provided at 
the lower end. I'hc rod 
was secured to the church 
bygalv.'imscd iron staples, 
and the total cost was 
under Some caution 
is necessary in regard to 
earth or ground connec¬ 
tions of iron and copper 
lightning - rods. It is 
sometimes stated that the 
end of the rod should be 
butied in a pit containing 
lokc or charcoal, but this 
is a very unsatisfactory 
“earth;” for the damp 
of the ground, collecting 
round tin- ukI, forms a voltaic element of the iron 
for copper) and carbon, which facilitates the decay 
of the latter. The iron or copjwr rod had belter be 
soldered to gas or water piping running under ground, 
wliere siicli is available; .and failing that, to a jilate 
ofcojiper buried in a moist spot. A P'icnch experi- 
nientei leconiineiKls {>aiuting copper rods with minium 
or jieioxidc of lead, whi<.h preserves tlieiu from decay, 
and IS at the same lime a conducting material. 

Etching on Glass. 

A -Sydney ncwspa]>cr is now illustrated by typo- 
grapliu. etchings done on glass by a piocess due to 
Mr. 11 . S, t.iucker. The drawing is made by a re¬ 
sisting crayon of waxy material, and hydrolluonc acid 
is used to “ bite " the glass on the exposed parts which 
the crayon docs not piotcci. The glass plates are 
cenienlcd down on metal blocks foi use in the printing 
machine like the ordinary eleclratype “block.” 

Tanning Linen. 

M. Piron. a Belgian, li.is invented a method of ren¬ 
dering cellulose tissues miperincahlc and very dtiiable, 
Without either imjiairing ilieir flcxibili'y or increas¬ 
ing their weight, l-rom u caicful examination of the 
bandages of Egyptian inuminies he inferred that a 
vegetable preseiv.ativc would be best, and has given 
the prefciciice to the green tar of birch-bark, which 
furiiishos the perluiue of Russia leather. The tar 
when mixed with alcohol penetrates the tissues and 
covers them with a tunning varnish. The aromatic 
odour of the tar, and its freedom from injuring coloui;^ 
.arc greatly in its favour, as the first keeps away insects, 
and the second prevents the dyes from changing. 

The Dynamo and the Telegraph. 

Trials have recently been made at Berlin, on the 
Government telegraph lines, of the electricity supplied 
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by llie Jynamo machine for lelejjrapliinfi, in preference 
10 that produced by the voltaic battery ; mul with the 
result that, for long lines reipiinng from twenty-live to 
eighty voltaic cells to work them, the dynamo ciirreni 
was very suitable, and nuich more economical tlian 
the batter)- current, l-'or small local offices, however, 
the battery is the more convenicm appaialus. 

Voting by Electricity. 

An electric vole lecorder IS now being c\liibiu-d at 
Washington. .At the desk tif oacli voter is a small 
lever, whicli wiu-ii turned to the right means ‘ Yes,’' 
and when to the left means “.Nu,” Tlu-vote is 
recorded on p.i))er in the tellers' room, and a lu ll and 
aiimmcialor fin liter sign.d it. .\1! ilangei ol error 
Is guarded against, and the member need not leave his 
seat. 

A Neolithic Ro.adway. 

The Kcv. C. \V. Markh.iin,of .S,i\b\ Kectoia, Harton- 
■on-Hiimlx-r, has describetl .i iiewly-discmcied wouiiclt 
way uiiearlhed hy some esc.uaioi-. m liie \’.dle\ of 
Ancholme, near Ibigg. in Lmcoliishne. and some seven 
feet below the surface. The ro.ula.a t,insists ol 
massive oak beams l.iid transveisviv, .md fastened b\ 
oak pins into tile soil below, whicli is "giaii.il dull.’ 
'Die way extends iicarh .1 mile acioss tlie v.illev, .uid is 
thought by experts Ui lie a relic of ncolitiiie 01 “ new 
stone age” m.m in England. Above the roadw.iy aic 
six feet of solid clay, and one loot of pe.il wlin.h ap¬ 
pears to have been m existence m Roman times. 

A Marine Gyroscope. 

The gyroscope is .1 well-know 11 scieiitiiic msituinent 
for ilhtsiiaimg the tendency of a vvheei. or oihei le- 
volving body, to keep its position by viilue ol its 
rottitioiial velocity. It is in fact a scicnliiii spiniiiiig- 
top. Tile onlin.iry tup tends to revel I to its iipnglil 
position when spinning, if it Ix' displ.teed hy the linger; 
and in ibe gyroscope the plane ol the axis luund 
whicli llie rolating mass spins tends to keep the s.ime 
directum m space. This properly h.is been .ippiied bv 
-M. Dubois as a means of lellmg the .mgle tliiongh 
which an iionckid (urns in peifoiming her ev(>kl(lon^ 
the pl.ine of the .ixis of llie s|)iiimng gvioMupe being 
the zero or leference line fioiii which the angle is 
iiicasiircd. Tried recently on the ^■rench ironclad 
Turenne, it was found that she could tiini thumgli 
one degicc or angle in one and a half secumls. 

An Automatic Flute. 

Mr. Victor Smedley, an Ameri¬ 
can, has devised the amonialie 
hute which wc illu.str.ite. It is 
simply a while-iion time of six 
holes, having a sheet of paper 
drawn over it, with square holes 
cut where the notes arc to come. 

The paper plays the part of fin¬ 
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gers in the ordinary way of using the instrument. 
1 -ig. 1 shows llie lime and a paper of this kind opened 
out; while 1- ig. 2 shows the flute with its mounting’, 



and a handle to turn in oidcr to move the paper and 
pi.tya tune. 'I'lic .qijuratus is so simple lhat any one 
can make it with a htlle trouble and the requisite 
musical knowledge—iliat is. it they consider it worth 
making. 

A Sodium Battery. 

-Mr J.ibloclikoff, the well-known inventor 0. an 
clecine him)), li.is lately piodiiced a new variety of 
baiiciy vvliicb. in .1 scieiiiiiic sense, is very interest¬ 
ing. It gives an electromotive force far higher than 
th.it of any other known voltaic combination. Each 
cell consists of a thin jil.ite of the metal sodium con- 
netted with c.nboii, ;tii<i the luimiclity of the air is 
sulticieni to set llie element working. The electro¬ 
motive fuice IS four vuii-.. or about lhat of four Danicll 
cells cou|)lvd 111 senes ; but it c.ui lx raised to six volts 
bv impregnating ibe c.irlion with ccit.ain metalloid 
sulmmns- Tiie battery should be kept in naphtha ex¬ 
cept when it is ticlive. toprevent llic sodium absorbing 
oxygen so rapidly as to t.ike lire. 

Danger from Flies. 

Di. Tl. Cir.issi has c.illcit attention to the fact lhat 
tlii-s are winged inslumieuts m c.irrvmg infection from 
place to plate. They b;ive a habit ol alighting on 
moist substances, wh.itever tliey m:i) be, and hence are 
deliled by virus. Dr. (.ii.issi has exposed moist matter 
iiiipiegii.iied With the eggs of paiasites, and found 
lliese aflei wards de-jositcd on sheds of note-paper 
lumg on the wall. The specks of diri which flics leave 
on mirrors, and other smooth surfaces, may therefore 
be contaminated by dangerous genus. .Since flics are 
veiy a))l to settle on lumiaii loud, it ■-eems impossi¬ 
ble to ])revem lliein from dissemm.iimg disease. In 
mimiiic’s where ihes are numerous, and even in 
England, it beiioves prisons to gu.ird themselves 
against this dangei as wril .is thc-v can. 

An Electric Mountain Railway. 

The Hotel dcs Alpes at Territet. Chillon, is to be 
connected by an electric railway with the Hotel de 
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Mont Fleury on the mountain-sidi, sonic Sx' feet 
above Chillon. Between the two rails is a rack which 
• gears with a pinion attached to the locomotive. This 
pinion is to be driven by electricity through the agency 
of a dynamo. The 
dynamo supplying 
the electric cur¬ 
rent will be driven 
by a turbine 
worked from a 
n e igli 1) ou r i ng 
waterfall, and the 
current will be 
conveyed to the 
’ dynamo on the 
locomotive by 
means of copper 
cables laid beside 
the rack, and 
brushed by the 
ordinary copirer 
"bruslies” for lap¬ 
ping the current. 

New Applications 
of the Electric 
Light. 

At the new Uni¬ 
versity Coik-gc, 

Dundee, thedr.tw- 
ing office attached 
to the engineering 
classes is lighted 
by Swan 100 volt 
incandescent 
I mps. Each 
table is delached, 
and allows ,t stu¬ 
dent to woil: hv 
himself. (.Her n 
is suspended .ar. 

electric lamp froin tour poiirs of the ccilm;; hy two 
cords, which allnn iltc lamp to liavc a sidelong and 
to-and-fro motion, so that it can be shifted over 
the drawing in order to avoid' shadows thto'vn 
by the squares eiviployed. Tlie lamp h.is also an 
up-and-down plaj of a few inches. The figure 
illustrates the mode of suspension by the cords c C. 
Wires convey the current liy a fle.xibie conductor, 
H, to the lamp K. which can he moved up and down 
the rod F. The piece ):, frinn which the lamp imme¬ 
diately depends, is of wood, .ind perforillcd with two 
holes through which the coids run. 

In crucible-making, the crucibles .arc carefully exa¬ 
mined inside for flaws, and this is done after dark, at 



present, by means of a gas-jei, which is inserted into 
the crucible. Owing to the fumes and flame, however, 
this is inconvenient and disagreeable ; and one of the 
l.trgcst firms have adopted the electric light for the 
purpose. Small 5- 
rundle incandes¬ 
cent lamps, fed by 
the primar)’ b;.t- 
tery of hfr. H 
Thame, are en>- 
ployed. 'I'en celks 
of this battery 
keep from five to 
seven lamps at 
work. 

Telegraphing 
7,000 Miles. 

A feat in tele¬ 
graphy has lately 
beenaccomplislied 
upon the overland 
Indo-European 
line. London. 
Emdcn on the 
Itallic, Odessa on 
the niack Sea, 
'J'eher.aii in Pei-sia, 
Kiirrachoc. and 
Calcutta were con¬ 
nected up. and 


me 


ere 


VITLICATtON 


sent .mil received 
ovei iliib enor¬ 
mous length of 
will—7,000 
miles .\l the rate 
of Irom twi ’vc to 
fourteen words a 
minute, with an 
ordinary Morse 
ptiiitiiig iiisinmiciil. In l<Sf/i onh one message 
tiavcrscd this disi.mre in iwenlj’-foui hours. 

A Sinking Mountain. 

An isolated mountain teimeci jebd Naiha, about 
25,000feel high, silu.itcd neai liona in Algci la, is found 
to be rapidly decre.ising in height, and aiouiui Us base 
a considerable cavity lus formed. The whole mass of 
the mountain is evidently sinking: and the environs 
of Buna seem to show th.it a similar phenomenon has 
t.akcn pl.ice there before, Lake re/.irra’, now some 
thousand acres in extent, did nol exist in the time Qf 
the Romans, and investigations made in 1870 show 
that its bed was once the site of a Roman town. 


The Editor l'e;'s to remind hia readers that the Extra Holiday Number of “ CassrU's Magazine," 
entitled '■‘’SrMsir.n D.wx^’ is published with this Part, and may be obtained through all Book¬ 
sellers, or at the Piiih'ay Bookstalls. Prise id. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THK YORKSHIRE JET.IIL’NTEKS, 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “ The Tenth Earl,” “ Lady Flavla," “ Paid Knox, Pitman,” Ac. 



CKAPTKR THE THIRTY-THIRD. 

'*1 VVtl.l, OHI,Y MAKkV DON.” 

; :AUAKniAN.S, as com- 

pared with the parents 
I with wlinm liiey arc 
associated in popular 
phrasi'ology, have a 
hard iniic of it. Of 
course, if a guardian 
IS conicnt to bo a 
inert* wooden figure¬ 
head, so to speak, 
keeping strictly to tlie 
letter of Ins legal 
duties, he may get 
through his term of 
office wiili (In* inmi- 

matters directly oi 
indirectly rel.ilmg to 
money, without tlic aflviec of competent '-olicitors, 
willi counsel's opinion in all diN’icuk (asc', and 
he is ns safe as a sea-captain whose big ocean¬ 
going dipper ship i.s formally delivered over to the 
conduct of a stcain-tug and the charge of a Trinity 
I louse pilot. But a ciistoilian of more llesh-and-tilood 
character will tlnd Ins jiosilion no sinecure. Awkvi.ird 
events will occm ; unex])octcd contingencies have to 
be faced. .Miss Fanny engages her.self to some dear 
delightful scamp of a c.ivalry olTiccr, who looks to her 
inheritance to pay his gambling debts. Or Young 
Hopeful a'/// marry some rustic and penniless damsel 
down ill the shires, who i-s an csiiin-ibl.* young per¬ 
son, but hardly adapted by inaiincib or education 
to preside over an aristocratic dinner-tabic. In both 
such instances the poor guardian, moved by no 
paternal instinct, and not armed with the autlioiity of 
a father, has the probability of .m ineffcctii.il struggle 
to confront, along with the certainty of being con- 
sidtred as a meddling tyrant. 

Mr. Marsli was not of tlie stuff of which tyrants are 
made. He did think that modern manners, modern 
habits of thought, gave a latitude to the young which 
for various reasons was to be rcgreiteil. ICbpccially 
as regarded the important business of matrimony 
was this the case. Rut he was aware, too, that to 
put back the hands of Time’s great clock was a 
task as hopeless as to stem the tide, and that the 
youthful generation of to-day could not be managed in 
accordance with the maxims of yesterday. But still he 
was very anxious that Violet should not throw herself 
away upon a designing intriguer; and yet he was ex¬ 
ceedingly desirous that Violet should'marry well. The 
465 


designing intriguer, according to Mr. Marsh’s preju¬ 
diced judgment, was Don. To marry well, it now 
appeared in Violet’s case, would be to marry Sir 
Rich.ard Mortmain. Under ordinary circumstances, 
and considering Miss Mowbray’s youth, there would 
have scorned to a prudent old bachelor like ICphraim 
Marsh no pressing necessity for the speedy marriage 
of his ward ; but when a wolf, such as he deemed Don 
to be, prowls around the sheep-fold, care enough can 
scarcely be taken of the innocent lamb that is the 
object of his quest. As Lady Mortmain, Violet would 
be safe. 

.Something of what was on his mind Mr. Marsh 
did .say when he w'cnt back to the drawing-room, 
and found the rector deeply immersed in his news¬ 
paper, and .Mrs. Lauglon evidently excited and 
inqui.sitivc. Marrying and giving in marriage arc 
topics, be sure, that interested women above all other 
topics before the first brick of B.ibylon wa.s b.ikcd. 
and still the subject keeps us ficshness and its .icst. 

*' Sir Richard had a great deal to say to you, uncle,” 
the clcrgyinan’i wife remarked. 

‘•Sir Richard /w</a good deal to say,” rejoined the 
drys.dier, who was glad of the opportunity of speaking; 
“ami you have been wondering, Charlotte, very likely, 
as (o wh.u could have I)een the subject of our late 
conversaiioii, or why this gentleman should have pre¬ 
ferred to inquire for a mere bird of passage and .i 
stranger like myself. The fact is, he called on me 
simply m the c.ipacity of Violet’s guardian.’’ 

“I)c.ar me! of Violet’s guardian!'’ echoed Mrs. 
Langlon, with the pseudo-surprise which even good 
women will sometimes affect wlien they want to hear 
more, while tlie rector laid his ncwsp.apcr on his knee, 
and said, smiling— 

“-A pioposal, eh? in the good old form, just as 
fortresses were once summoned to surrender willi 
blast of trumpets and solemn embassy of heralds in 
their blazoned t.ibards riding to the barbican g.ite. 
Have 1 guessed rightly, sir? ’’ 

“ You have guessed right,” said Mr. M.irsh. 

“ Who would h.ave thought it ? Poor, dear Violet! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Langton. There was something of 
commiseration in her tone which irritated the nerves 
of the London merchant. 

“Upon my word. Niece Charlotte,” he s.iici quite 
snappishly, *■ one would think, to hear you, that the 
girl was going to be buried inste.ad of married-that 
is, if she likes the man. 1 never could understand why 
you women persist in whimpering at a wedding, as 
though it were an execution, and why a bride, in all 
the finery that it has taken months of thought .and 
weeks of trouble to concoct, should be wept over, as if 

the noose-There. Charlotte, I didn’t mean to be 

rough—it’s only inj- way. '\’es, Sir Richard b.as aske<l 
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my consent to his offering his hand to my ward ; and 
1 was very greatly pleased by tlie straightforward, 
courteous, and I may say chivalrous manner in which 
he did ask it.” 

“A thorough gentleman and, I am sure, would 
make her happy,” pronounced Mrs. Langton, whom 
the wily master of Mortmain had conciliated by a 
patient interest in her Cape heaths, Singapore orchids, 
and maidenhair ferns. 

“ I tliink well of Sir Richard,’' said the rector, more 
slowly, “and it sjie.aks well for him, too, that he seek.s 
a bride almost dowerless, sinre, I feel assured, he 
knows nothing of this siipposcrl hidden wealth of poor 
Violet’s. Rumour could scarcely have apprised him 
of such a thing, since both my wife and my.self have 
been careful not to mention the matter.” 

“Not a syllabic have I breathed as to Violet’s 
money, if there is any." said Mrs. Langton positively. 

“And therefore,■’ stnick 111 Mr. Marsh, “ 1 found the 
more to admire in the bchavunir of this man of rank 
and fashion, whose nature, so far as I could perceive, 
had remained iinsjwiled by the world. And I have 
had some experience of reading men like a liook.” 

Poor, worthy Mr. Marsh forgot the narrow limits of 
his experience. He was a fair judge ot a carman, and 
knew whether a clerk was worth his salary, but he had 
not the falliomdinc by which to gauge the depths of 
fashionable and practised hypocrisy. Neither had, 
for that matter, the rector or his wife. There was a 
little more talk, and then Mrs. Langton, who was 
going up-stairs to attire herself for some errand of 
mercy in the parish, promised to send Violet down to 
speak with her guardian, without apprising the deal 
girl of the subjict of the coming conversation ; the 
rector went bark to his library, and Mr. Marsh paced, 
waiting, to .and fro. 

The lefieciions of the effective partner in the long- 
established firm of Crump, Marsh, and Caxton, as he 
walked to and fro, awaiting the arrival of his ward, 
were of a very mixed ch.aracter. He was getting a 
little tired of his sojourn in Yorkshire, ft seemed to 
him as though he had made little or no progress in liis 
search for Violet's hidden fortune. Supcrintctident 
Swann gave him no comfort. He was a tenacious, 
not to say an obstinate man, this London drysaltcr, 
and having once accepted as an article of faith the 
fact that Miss Mowbray was entitled to a great sum of 
money, he held fast to it. Rut he wanted to be back 
in Lbndon—wanted, too, to be in a punt, far up the 
silvery Th.amcs. August is the barbel-fisher’s month, 
as it is that of his aristocratic fellow-sportsman, the 
grouse-shooter. And Mr. Marsh did lung to be 
Datchet, or Goring, or in the deep water below Marlow 
Bridge, feeling the first tug at his heavily-leaded ledger¬ 
line of some piscine monster, capable, when hooked, 
of taking the punt in tow. But none llie less was he 
determined to do his duty by the motherless girl. 

Violet came into the drawing-room in some sur¬ 
prise. Mrs. Langton had kept her word, and had 
said nothing, but her manner had betrayed that the 
approaching interview was to be a momentous one. 

“ My dear young lady," said Mr. Marsh, stopping in 


his walk so as to confront Violet, “ 1 do hope that you 
will do me the justice to believe one thing, that in all 
that 1 may consider necessary' to be said, and in all I 
may find expedient to be done, I am guided simply 
and wliolly by a sincere desiie to see you happy.” 

“ Vim w’crc always vci y, very kind, dear guardy,” 
saifl Violet gently. She had been used, years ago, 
when she was a child, and less accustomed to her 
bereavement, to see more of the worthy London 
merchant than had lately been tlie case. He had been 
the one to teach lici-, at a teachable age, to address 
him as “guardy,” precisely fis the whitc-mu.slincd 
heroines of old times accosted their brown-coated 
and square-toed guardians, in the bob-wigs and flow¬ 
ered waistcoats. She esteemed him, and was grateful 
to him, but not even for the sake of old kindness 
could she allow him to dictate to her where her heart 
was concerned. And that her heart was no longer 
hers to give, we know. 

“ I have had an interview. Violet, my dear.” said 
Mr. M.irsh. clearing his throat and putting on his 
most impressive manner, “with a gentleman who 
called here expressly to see me—an interview which, 
hackneyed man of the world as I am, has made me 
think the better of human nature.” 

Perhaps Mr. Marsh w.as unduly boastful when he 
announced himself as a man of the world. What is 
it that really qualifies one of us for that dubious 
distinction? It is hard to say. I have known 
ladies who Iwlieved the term to be applicable only 
to those who are admitted to the penetralia of 
London society, to members of choice little gam¬ 
bling clubs, ami so forth. But one may dine wilii 
royalty, and rub shoulders wiili the great of the 
earth, and be elected to even clubs where a duki- 
has been blackballed, and yet remain the veriest child. 
Perhaps a man of the world is born, not made, like a 
poet or a great general. He wants tact, and sense, 
and some fine instinct that is neither, yet partakes of 
both. There is no reason why a dry-salter should not 
be one of this gifted brotherhood. But Mr. Marsh 
was in error as to his own fitness to play so difficult a 
part. 

“ The better of human nature,” he repeated. 

“ I am s.urc, sir, I am very glad of it,” responded 
Violet, looking at him with wondering eyes. She had 
not heard a word as to Sir Richard’s recent visit, and. 
her window looking seawards, had not caught a 
glimpse of the mail phaeton, and the bright bays in 
their silver-mounted trappings. 

“ The gentleman of whom I speak, my dear,” said 
Mr. Marsh, “is Sir Richard Mortmain.” 

And then Violet, with a woman’s instinct, knew 
what was coming, and prepared herself for a contest 
of will, but sorrowfully, for she was reluctant to vex so 
good a man as her quaint guardian. 

“ You have known Sir Richard Mortmain now, 1 
believe,” Mr. Marsh began diplomatically, “ for some 
little time. He is highly thought of by our good 
friends the Langtons, and I hope, at any rate, that 
you do not dislike him.” 

“ No—no—certainly not dislike him, guardy," 
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faltered out the girl, on hearing which answer Mr. 
Marsh assumed a smirk of satisfaction. 

“And when a young Indy docs not dislike a 
gentleman still young, very good-looking, and 
eminently eligible in every point of view,” resumed 
the merchant, “we may safely say that a wanner 
feeling than mere liking may some day be hoped for. 
Violet, my dear young friend, I was always an out¬ 
spoken man, and must come to the point at once. 
Sir Richard Mortmain—who is, as you are aware, a 
baronet of one of the earlier creations, and a man of 
property and position—has been here to-day to .ask 
my consent before making )'<iu a fonnal proposal of 
marriage. There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
of his attachment to yourself, and as little as to the 
disinterested character of his suit. Your little income, 
of course, he says, would be settled on yourself, and 
he is able, .as I gather, to make a handsome provision 
for his wife in the event of her becoming Ins widow. 
All such arrangements you may safely leave to a 
business man like myself. Hut what I admireil was 
the unselfish and generous nature of the in.an himself. 
Indeed, Violet, 1 should close mycyes, weic anything 
to happen to me, the more happily if I knew th.at you 
were safe under the care of such a husband as Sir 
Richard Mortmain.” 

“ Do not ask me to do it —1 could not—could not! ” 
cried out Violet, like a frightened child; and then, 
seeing her gaardian’s look of surprise, she said, more 
calmly, “You mean all that is good, dear sir, ami as 
regards .Sir Richard Mortmain, I thank him gratefully, 
I am sure, for the honour which he has done mo. and 
which I am sorry that 1 must refuse, lint I cannot 
marry him. I am pledged to Don, and 1 do not like 
Sir Richard, with all his .iccompiishmeiits and all his 
good looks. He has pleased you, it seems, guardy, 
but me he has not pleased, and I would never, never 
say yes to him, even if 1 had been fice -which I 
am not.” 

“ You mean, you headstrong girl,” broke out Mr. 
Marsh angrily, “that you are caught by a fair outside 
and a few sjiccious words, that you prefer a low-bom 
adventurer to a high-bred gentleman like-” 

“Hush! guardy, dear guardy!” piteously inter¬ 
jected Violet, as the colour rose to her face and the 
tears mantled in her eyes. “You are cruelly unjust 
to Don. He is no adventurer. No one ever had a 
nobler soul, or higher motives, than he. And as for 
his birth-” 

“Why, the fellow had invented for him even the 
name he bears, such as it is!” broke out Mr. Marsh, 
in a rage. “ If I saw you Lady Murtinain, I should 
feel that your future happiness was assured. But as 
for yonder lad, you never can, nor shall you, while I 
have a voice in the matter, throw yourself away so 
absurdly.” 

“ Do not be angry witli me, sir! ’ sobbed \^ioIct. 
“ I may never marry at all—it will most likely Ijc so. 
But, if I am not to die an old maid, 1 will only marry 
Don.” 

And then she went away, weeping, to her room, 
while Mr. Marsh, wrathful and disappointed, strode 
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out into the hall, snatched his hat, and started for his 
constitutional walk, in no pleasant frame of mind. 


CH.VPTKR 'I'lIK •illllriV.l-'Ol.'RTH. 

AT m-.L.STO.S ll.vi 1.. 

Hklston hamlet, which consists apparently of a 
fann, a mill, and some four or live i-traggling cottages 
half hidden by the brushwood anil boulders of a 
narrow glen, is in no respect compamble to the 
respectable village of Tliorsdale. h had no post- 
office, no shop, no church, no chapel, .md as a 
general rule few facilities of any kind. And although 
Hcislon Hall, a .bowshot or so away, stands boldly 
forth on a knoll of greensward fringed with beech- 
trees, with the swift trout-stream that runs down the 
dale swirling and bro-ndening at the base of the 
mound, the grey-stone manor-house, with its steep, 
slated roof, is but a sorry dwelling when conirasteil 
with the stalely mansion which lords it over the hoary 
o.iks of Tliorsdale Park. It liad never been one of 
the principal .scats of the Mortmain family, to whom it 
had come as part of the heritage of some forgotten 
ancestress; and, save when it was allotted as the 
residence of some dowager, il had seldom been 
inhabited. Sir Richard’s London grooms growled at 
the damp and draughty stabling for the pampered 
horses, and at the deficient accommodation for them¬ 
selves. 

Bui still Sir Richard Mortmain showed no sign of 
his being tired of Jlelston. He w.as, to be sure, often 
a guest beneath the grander roof of Thorsdalc, but 
th.it was at his sister’s request; nor. since Y’iolet ha<l 
ceased to be a visitor there, h.id the baronet been 
(piite as compliant with the countess’s wish that he 
should *• make things pleasant ” for her motley crowd 
of visitors and her valetudinarian husband. 

“ If Constance can’t get her bear to dance, it's no 
affair of mine to do the piping,” had been Sir 
Riclwrd’s unfratcrnal solilocjuy, more than once, in 
response to affectionate reproaches, upon coroneted 
paper, as to liis truancy and his neglect. 

“ In London, .she’d drop me as she would a cast-off 
glove or a faded riblmn,” snecringly remarked the 
worldly-wise baronet, “and why should 1 consent to 
be a sort of Master of the Revels for her benefit, un¬ 
less I can get a rich wife as ]).iymciu for my services.^ 
The gold-mine is at Woodburn noiv.’’ 

The room in whicli Sir Richan! habitually sat, and 
undeniably the most cheerful apartment in a some¬ 
what drcaiy house, bore the traditional appclkition of 
“My Lady’s Pailour.” It was an oak-panelled room, 
with tall windows, facing south, .md commanding a 
pretty view of the trout-stream and the willow-bordered 
mill-dam, and the alder-fringed bank opposite, and of 
a clump of noble becch-ti'ces that dro])pcd their tin\' 
nuts aiK. yellowing leaves into the foaming brook 
below. It was fairly fuinishcd, in red silk and 
antique tapestry, and had probably always been a 
favourite room with bygone dwellers in that lonely 
mansion. There the l).aronet was sitting, near an 
open window that overlooked the prospect so lately 
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described, bul Sir Kichard eared little for tinm- 
slrcam or beech-trccs. He had beside him a little 
table, and as he smoked his ci^'arcllc, he frowniiv^lv 
pored over a mass of closely-written calcul.itions, 
neatly folded, that lay upon the tabic, 

Sir Richard Mortmain, as he j;;i7.ai steadfastly, and 
at intervals with a quick contraction of his dark 
eyebrows, at the columns of ligiircs and heedful 
annotations before him, mi"ht have been mistaken 
cither for a le.arncd mathem.iticiaii or for a student of 
abstruse lore. 

“ It’s right, I believe it’s right, or as near as can be," 
he muttered, and again glanced at llie calculations 
that lay before him, “ for no man can be cjiiitc safe 
with a martingale at tt noir. it’s like soiling 
one’s soul to the mischief, is tampering with things 
of this sort. I should have been a riclirr man, ah, 
by some thousands a year, if 1 h.id never held a card 
at pokei or luccaral in I’aris. and never backed the 
red at Homburg, Laden, Monaco. iSut this receipt 
docs seem of sterling stuff. The lean, lialf-starvcri 
Polish professor that sold it to me, why did he not 
make a fortune of il himself.^ Why not, indeed,' 
Probably for Uie same reason ih.il he cli<! not wear 
cleaner linen, and exchange his shabby co.at for a 
new one—the lack of capital. When 1 have Viulet’.s 
money to pull upon-” 

“A message, Sii Richard, please, from Thorsd.Uc 
i’ark.’’ said the baronet's valet, gliding in like a bhu k 
shadow, and unc.7nsnously interrupting his maslrr's 
meditations as to the gambling triumphs at Monte 
Carlo, for which Violet's fortune would sup[)ly the 
smews of w.ir ; “one of the confidential setvaius 
brought It over, by her ladyship's orders, only to lie 
given to yourself, sir. if you please —’’ 

•• Oh, yes, confound il! ’’ grudgingly answered the 
baronet. 

A minute more, and Glilka was in the room. Sir 
Richard Moitmain’s eyes sparkled with an angry light, 
but he restrained himself, and il was with an aiipear- 
ance of cold composure that lie said, when the door 
had closed— 

“You have come across from Thorsdale with a 
message from my sister, have you not ? ’’ 

“No, but with a message from myself!” Glitka' 
flashed out, as fiercely as if her next utterance would 
be accompanied by a d.igger-strokc ; “ I am not here, 
Richard,on an errand fioin Miladi your sister. Wiiat 
I said was a mere lie, such as is learnt but too readily 
among servants, such .is I .am now”—she latiglicd 
bitterly here—“ to insure my not being denied admit¬ 
tance. Once. Glilka had no need of such a stratagem. 
The handsome English cavalier did not seek, then, to 
shun her society.” And now there w.as a regretful 
tenderness in the girl’s tone wliirh would not have 
been lost upon cars less callous than those of the 
egotistical master of Mortmain. She had dressed 
herself with great care for this interview, wearing, as 
nearly as she could, the colours that he had been ivont 
to say, in far-off Hungary, became her the best. The 
silken ribbon .at her throat was fastened by a brooch 
of yellow gold, the massive setting of a stone curious 


in its blended and varying liues, bcinjj what l.apidaries 
term a fire-opal, such as are found in the Carpathians, 
and set by gipsy jewellers beside the Danube or the 
Theiss. The brooch had been one of the few presents 
that Sir Richard had ever nude her, and she had put 
it on to-day, perhaps in the vague hope that the sight 
of it might awaken memories of the past 

“If you want anything of me, what is it you do 
want?” querulously demanded flic baronet; “money 
is scarce with me just now, hut if——” 

“ I do not want your money, Cavalicre," intemipted 
Glitka hotly ; “ 1 want my husband, pledged and 
plighted to me in my own distant land, where the be- 
iroth.il tic is held so sacred that, had I had a brother 
left living, he would have hunted you down, with 
knife or pistol, as he wonhl have done a wolf caught 
in the. homestead. As it is. Glitka Ebcrganyi must 
redress liei own wrongs. Ik’warc how you trifle with 
me!’’ she added, with sudden fury, as she saw the 
baronet's lip curl with its familiar sneer ; “ we Magyars 
have blnod in our veins that rims warmly, wliether for 
love 01 hate.” 

“ Upon my word. Glilka.” coolly rejoined Sir Richard, 
“you give joiirsdl'a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
It would be hotter that you should he.ar reason, .and 
that this persecution of me should cease. 1 never 
regarded our old love-passages and romantic t.alk 
with such seriousness as you did, and as for marrying 
you-” 

“Why not? If you are noble, am 1 not noble too? 
Or IS il only because 1 was poor, .and have left my 
native country, and become a scrv.mt 1. in this frigid 
lingland of yours—for your s.akc?” she e.scl.iimcd. 

“As for marrying you.” went on the baronet, with 
unruffled eomposure. “ 1 tniglil, qiiitu as prudently, 
have noosed a cord .il once for my own neck. I am 
not rich, my good girl. I h.tve only the husk .and 
hollow oiitsiileof wc.illli. And 1 eaniiol afford expen¬ 
sive luxuries, such .is a marri.igc for the sake of love 
would be. The idea is atisurd.” 

“Kichard.” said the girl, stepping forw.ard, and 
laying her hand Iigiilly upon his arm, “ I know you 
arc not liappy, and I know you are not rich. Why 
not renounce your plots and wiles, and the struggle of 
your life in England here? Glitka would make you a 
true w'lfe, even now. Wh.at remains of your fortune, 
gilded begg.iry hero, wouhl go far in Hung.ary, where 
life is cheap ; and, if you like it better, we would cross 
the ocean, and in America carve out a new career, 
better suited to the courage and tlic energy that rust 
here for lack of eniploynient.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear cre.iture,” scornfully re¬ 
plied llie baronet, “you draw a very pretty picture of 
some Arcadia of the Hanal or the backwoods, where 
you and I arc to be a picturesque variation on the 
stale theme of Corydon and Chloc. Rut it won’t do. 
and I desire that 1 may he spared farther annoyance. 
J have no wish to complain to my sister, Lady Thors¬ 
dale. but-” 

“Speak to Miladi your sister, if you dare," hissed 
out Glitka. her handsome face almost disfigured by 
the rage that was now uppermost; “ I am no menial. 
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to be chidden or dismissed with impunity. Say a woos her for his wife. 11 a! you wince again, and 

word to the countess, and take what follows. Again, again, traitor, your false lip trembles, in spite of all 

I forbid you to sell yoursdf for gum—ah! that your practised discipline of the woild. Will you not 

treacherous face of yours changes colour, docs it ?—1 be warned ? It is not safe to mock Glitka, or to break 

forbid you to wed Miss Violet Mowbray, yonder, at faith with her. No Ebcrganyi ever deserted a friend. 
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the priest’s house in Woodburn—parsonage, you call 
it—even though she be rich.” 

“ But she is not rich, as it happens,” quietly replied 
the baronet; “nor have you the least authority for 
coupling her name, more than that of any other young 
lady, with mine.” 

“ No other young lady,” responded Glitka, stamping 
her foot passionately upon tlie floor, “ has seventy 
thousand pounds to bestow upon the dissembler who 


or forgave an enemy, ^'ct, yet, Richard, there is 
time for us to be happy, if you uould he true to 
old vows, and make l)oor Glitka your wife, as you 
promised.” 

Tliere was a ring of truth in the girl's voice, there 
was a noble frankness in her bearing, that might have 
softened the heart, and might har-e touched the 
conscience, of a better man. After all, tlic girl was 
as good as gold. After all, she had been true as 
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Steel to her engajicment. which according to Hun¬ 
garian, and indeed German, custom is considered 
as absolutely binding, like tlie marriage rite itself. 
Glitka was fierce when she was angered, but then 
he knew how tender and true site could be, were her 
lover but as honest and faithful as slie was, in her 
simple, half-barbarou.s w.iy. .\nd she w.us a Magyar 
girl of noble birth, according to l.iw and custom— 
though but a farmer's daughter— and, as such, would 
have married an Kiiglish duke without the notion 
that King CophcUia was wedding, according to the 
old niinstrei’s balhd. the J.hgg>i' .Maid. l>ut bir 
Richard was hard and cold, and quite without 
sympathy with the wild nature of her who pleaded to 
him. 

‘‘ 1 really must,*’ said the baronet, rising and laying 
his hand upon the bell, “put a slop to this kind of 
thing. All is over between )ou and me —1 mean, if 
you would have the sense to see it. ^'ou are a 
serv'ant, I am a gcnlleninii, and we had better 
remember both circumst.mccs.’’ And, as he spoke, 
he rang the bell. 

“Beware, again I say, or you shall rue it!” cried 
Glitka, speaking as rapidly as only a foreign woman 
can speak. “ I h.ive spared you, but 1 wilt spare 
you no more. Vou have spurned me from your iloor, 
you have scorned me, and it '•liame and sorrow anil 
disgrace be your reward, you, and you alone, arc to 
blame. I have a hold on you Uial you little guess. 
1 -” 

A man-servant entered. *' .Khow Lady Thorsdalc’s 
messenger out I ” ordered the baronet. “And let the 
black liorse be saddled and brought round. 1 am 
going to ride.” 

Without another word or glance, Glitka left him, 
and in less than an liour Sir Richard Mortmain, 
mounted on his fiery black horse, had ridden off in the 
direction of Woodburn Parsonage. 


CHAFrKK THE THlRTV-Fin'H. 

MB. MAKSll IHSIOVI-.KS HIS MISTAKE. 

Mr. Marsh, with puckered lips and an air of peculiar 
importance, rattled and jolted off along the newly- 
metalled mad from W'oiKlburn'to Daneboroiigii in a 
hired fly. The drysaller had not dropped any hint as 
to his errand, but Mrs, L.-rngton, his niece, and. for 
that matter, her Ic.irncd Imdiand, fell pretty sure that 
it related to the search for \’iolet’s missing fortune. 
And, as regarded that fortune, it may be mentioned 
that, whereas the clergyman's wife lent implicit l>clicf 
to the legend of the lost legacy, the clergyman himself 
was sceptical. 

•• Seventy thousand pounds.” he had said more than 
once, “make up a lump sum too considerable to be 
dropped and not found. The money, rely on it, 
legally or illegally, has been spent long ago—that is, 
if it ever existed.” 

But Mr. Marsh had received a communication from 
Superintendent Swann, of Uaneborough, which made 
him eager to keep an appointment which the chief of 
the borough police had ventured to make on behalf of 


his employer. In a flurried condition of mind he set 
out for the rendezvous, 

“In front of the Imperial Hotel," muttered Mr. 
Marsh to himself, as he rolled along towards the sea¬ 
port town; “ in front of the Imperial Hotel I I 
suppose 1 shall know the jade when I sec her.” 

The whole affair was something out of tunc with the 
quiet tenor of the merchant's life, and as he sped 
along towards Daneborough he sighed at the remem¬ 
brance of the tranquil joys he had deserted, the snug 
dinners, the whist, the chess-playing, amidst a limited 
circle of old cronies, the long (I.iys of peaceful angling 
amongst the ait.s .and reed-beds of the Thames, undis- 
lurbed by any tiling worse than some snorting steam- 
launch us It rushed by. But he was quite firm as to 
doing his duty, as he understood it, towards 'Violet, his 
ward. 

jMr. .Marsh did not on this occasion deem it expe¬ 
dient to drive direct to the Imjienal Hotel He bade 
the man who drove the Woodburn fly to set him down 
at the upper end of High Street, where there stands a 
decent plicc of public entertainment, bearing the now 
almost historic .ippellalion of the King’s Arms. Here 
the drys.Tllcr alighted. 

“^ou will watt for me,” he said. “I sliall be back 
in an hour or so.” 

And tlicii on foot he made his way down the steep 
High .Street, and turned the corner into that bro.adcr 
and shorter ihoroughfaie which bears the name oi 
Tontine Street. It had not a very prosperous or bust¬ 
ling air, that artifici.il artery of borough life, which had 
been called into being by the tedious speculation lhai 
is known as a Toniinc. Whoever might have been 
theiougcsl liver of the adventurous subscribers, and so, 
as survivor, had become owner of all, must have felt 
disgusted at seeing how mildewed were the stuccoed 
fronts of the tall houses, how dcjcclcd w.is the aspect 
of the few shops yet unsluittered, and how gloomy 
and insolvent was the air of the big useless hotel that 
w.is the principal ornament of the street. 

Mr. Marsh liad not long to wait. His eyes imme- 
di.itdy lit upon a female iorm, graceful enough, and 
w'cll attired, that was moving to and fro in front of the 
lm{>crial Hotel, not slowly and wearily, a.s is the wont 
of most of those who keep such comfortless appoint¬ 
ments, but with (|uick, impatient steps, and something 
of the air of a tigress treading the floor of her cage. 

“ That’s the foreign woman, for a hundred! ” ex¬ 
claimed the iiierclianl, at the first glimpse of this 
.TClivc, restless figure; and when the figure turned so 
as to face him, and he c.Tughl sight of a pale dark 
face, with very bright eyes and very black hair, he was 
quite assured as to his having guessed correctly. 

“ Mademoiselle Glitka ? ” he said, with an awkward ' 
bow. 

Glitka bent her h.aughty head as some savage 
princess might have done. 

“You arc Mr. Marsh,” she said. “Good; I have 
much to say to you. The innocent must be protected, 
and the guilty punishetl Is it not so ? ” 

As she spoke she looked fixedly in the drysalter’s 
face, and it almost seemed to him as if her fiery eyes'^ 
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scorched him, while her low, earnest voice rang in his 
ear like the vengeful blast of a trumpet. Never before 
had the worthy ilphraim encountered concentiated 
passion such as Glitka’s air and expression implied. 
Even her very calmness had in il something terrible, 
like the stillness of the tropical sea that pi ecedes the 
outburst of the tornado. 

“ 1 think,'’ said Mr. Mar-sh, nervously afraid of being 
observed, and conscious that alrc-idy two or three of 
the p.asscrs-by had turned their heads to look .it him 
and his strange companion I think that we should 
dNcuss the matters in (picstion more (juictly and more 

comfortably in-doors. If you will follow me-" 

At Mr. Marsh’s invitation Cdilka did follow him 
into the adjacent hotel. 

“A private sitting-room, waiter,'’ said the London 
merchant; and soon lie found himself m one of tlie 
dismal little parlours that were but loo many and 
too tcnantless in the semi-bankrupt Imperial Hotel, 
face to face willi Lady Thorsdale’s foicign l.idy's- 
maid. Glitka was the (irst to spc.ik. 

“ Sir.” said llie Hungarian girl, “ 1 believe yon to 
be a good man and a just man. Is il true that Sir 
Mortmain—Richard the C.rvalicrc—is to in.irry tliis 
w.ird of yours, this Miss Violet? ' 

“ I hope so—I trust he will; but why ?" began the 
ilrysaltcr wonderingly : but Glitka cut him short, 

“ Ilecausc 1 wanted to be sure—quite sure,” she 
cried out furiously, “ before I set my fool upon his 
head, to crush it, gilded snake th.it he is—Alt, 
traitor, traitor when will you learn that it is wisest foi 
a man to be true ?- Hear me, sir ! You would give 
your w.ird, your charge, to this baronet bec.uise ho 
is rich, high in the world'.s reg.ird, honour.iblo, good. 
Is it not so? Hut how if 1 tell you—I that have 
loved, .ind now bate—that it is .1 fair outside, and 
all within is false and evil? How if 1 say that tins 
titled suitor is not only ruined, not only a spendthrift, 
but a knave that lias broken the law, a rogue that con¬ 
spires with a niffi.in to cheat your Miss Mowbiayof 
the concealed fortune for whicli he seeks her hand— 
a wretch destined to the chains and the jH-ison that 
await the forger and the thief! 

Mr. Marsli positively gasped, as if the volubility of 
this accusation had taken his brcalli away. He 
glanced at the accuser. She looked, with ber tl.iming 
eyes and rc.solutc face, very much in earnest; but 
, still he felt that he must not be borne down by mere 
glibness of assertion. 

“ It is a good old principle of our English law, m.i- 
demuiscllc,” he doggedly made answer, “ih.il a man 
is to be considered innocent until he has been proved 
guilty. Now, all 1 have seen of Sir Richard, .ind .ill I 
have heard of him, except from yoursi.df, is very much 
to his credit. If you want me to change my opinion 
you must give me proofs.’’ 

“\ou shall have them,” said Glitka readily, and 
as she spoke she exhibited a folded paper, wliich she 
held, half hidden, in her gloved hand. 

“ Now, before I give you proofs, have you anything 
that you would like to ask me ? ” 

‘‘\ouarc—as I believe that you admitted in con¬ 


versation with .Superintendent .Swan,” said the London 
merchant, “ the writer of the anonymous letter which 
1 received in town. You are also a bitter enemy of 
Sir J-iichard’s ? ” 

“ Yes, because I loved him,'’ inierniplcd the 
Hungari.in girl, with her dark eyes bla^mg out like 
those of a hurt wild beast that turns on the hunter. 
“I was his promised bride—we were betrothed- and 
lie threw me off- me, the Magy.ir girl, and an Eber- 
ganyi, free and noble—me, Mhowimldbe allowed entry 
at the Kaiser’s Court at Vicnu.i, wheie your mere rich 
are shut out. And I had no brother left ulivt—Max 
and Vanos died with their regiments in llie war -so 1 
must punish mste.id of they, who would have been 
piompt to take up a sisicr’.s ijuarrel. ^'es, I /uiU- the 
maul Now bear me.” 

And in mpul burning words Lady TliorsdalcY m:ud 
rebated bow she had, in the room habitually occupied 
by Sir Richard Mortmain at Tliorsclale Hall, dis¬ 
covered, in a drawer, the compromising letter signed 

Rufus Crouch,” which li.id lirsl c.uiscd her to .send 
ber own anonymous communication to Mr. Marsh 
liimself in London. 'I'hen she told how, while the 
line company m the grand mansion were at dinner, 
.she had stolen up-slairs, and had possessed herself 
of the letter in question, which the b.uoricl, habitually 
c.irclcss, had not missed. 

“ Here it is !” she said, as she thrust il into the 
diysalter's hand. He read it, not without many an 
inward twinge of morliticalion and annoyance, but he 
was almvc all things a worthy man, and his sense of 
light prevailed ovci the slight to his vanity. 

“ The Lise hypocnlcl” lie exclaimed; “the rascally 
dissembler I AVhy, his scoundrel of a confederate had 
.ijiprised him of the ex.aci amount of my ward’s 
fciituiic weeks before he came to make a boast of liis 
disimercsted intentions to mel May 1 keep this 
letter, mademoiselle ? You will be rewarded, I need 
not s.iy, for your help in unmasking an ini))os(or.” 

“ Reward mc-givc me money--yoursovcicigns and 
your bank-note"-', perhaps,” retorted Glitk.i, with a 
bard, fierce laugh. "Yes, that would be well for one 
of your English maids, but ! have only one rcw.ird to 
seek! Now. sit, lisieu. The letter 1 have placoii in 
your hands will. 1 liope, prove the ruin of the de¬ 
signs of him k> whom il was sent. Rut I have .1 new 
weapon whciewiili to strike at that hard, pitiless 
he.art.” 

And then, rapidly and volubly as before, she nar- 
mted iiow she had chanced to overhear, in that por¬ 
tion of the Khrtibbery at Tlioisd.do wliiGi boidercd 
on the Hatk.through which there was a public light of 
way, a conversation between .Sir Riciiard Mortmain 
and .an ill-looking rtilli.in, whom .she easily identified 
with the writer of the thicatenmg fetter. She had no 
hesitation in avowing that she ])layed the spy on her 
employer’s bruiher whenever her duties rendered il 
possible, jjrompled by jealousy and resentment, and on 
this occasion she bad ovei lieaid, herself unpcrccived, 
a portion of what was said. 

“He, Crouch, menaced Sir Richard always. He 
could, he said, send him to the gyves .and the prison, 
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tleman and a bold rider. No one who saw how 
calm was his pale, passionless face, could possibly 
have divined the stormy interview with (ilitka through 
which he had so lately passed, or have detected in his 
air the nervousness that usually besets a suitor who is 
about to make an offer of his hand. Yet such was 
the baronet’s purpose. Confidently he rode in at the 
open gate of the Parsonage garden, and flinging the 
bridle to the gardener’s lad, who ran up, touching his 
cap, to do the office of a groom, he rang the bell, and 
was promptly admitted. Smiling Mrs. Langton was 
alone in the drawing-room. 

“ My husband is somewhere about the parish,’’ suid 
the clergyman’s wife, “ and Mr. Marsh, loo, is from 
home. Violet is up-sl.airs, with .1 young friend of hers, 
Miss Grace Warburton.” 

“ My visit to-day, if I iiwy venture to say so, is to 
Miss Mowbray,” replied the baronet. “ I dare sav, 
Mrs. Langton, you arc aware of the reason of my 
coming?” 

Mrs. Langton’s kindly face assumed an aicli expres¬ 
sion. “ Sir Kichard,” she said clieerfully, .1 little bird 
has \>liispercd to me how it is. 1 am certain Yiolci 
will be glad, and 1 am sure 1 shall congratulate her 
and you, with all my heart.” 

As .Mrs. Langton sjioke she rang the bell. "Teil 
Miss Mowbray lh:it, if her friend c.m spare her, .Sii 
Kicliard Mortmain lias calleil expressly to sec her." 

The maid wlio received the message was .is demure 
us ,i housemaid should be, but cien she h.id a sly 
twinkle in her p.alc blue eye, for servants know imiLli, 
and guess more, and marrying and pioposals arc the 
romance of the basement stoiey, precisely as lliey give 
a stimulus to the life of tiuise who are waited upon 
instead of serving, lint the maid was very serious, 
and indeed scared, as she came kick to say-- 

‘‘.Mi.ss Mowbray docs not wish to icccivc Sir 
Richard Mortmain. Miss Mowbr.iy requests that he 
will not give himself the trouble to wait." 

The words, uttered with white and trembling lips, 
were still very distinctly spoken. The baronet sprang 
to his feet, and a little crimson reddened bis p.tic cheek. 

“ Upon my word,” he said sternly, I am not used 
to language such as this. If Miss Violet Mowbray 
really sent me such a message-” 

“The dear child never meant to olTend you. Sir 
Richard,” bleated out Mrs. Langton. 

Sir Kichard paid no attention to the clergyman's 
wife. “Wcl!?”.hesaid. 

“Those arc the very words the young lady lolii me 
to say,” was tlie dogged answer of the liouscmaiil, 
who, after all, had only done her duty as a messenger, 
and resented the fierce looks of the visitor. Anil what 
she said was evidently true. 

Nettled by the insult, furious at the thwarting of his 
projects, and still smarting under the effect of Gliik.a’s 
anger and Glitka’s threats, the baronet got himself out 
of the drawing-room as best he might, scarcclv deigning 
a word of adieu to startled Mrs. Langton. and reward¬ 
ing the services of the gardener’s boy without with a 
growl instead of a shilling, as he mounted his horse. 
Then he set spurs to the fiery animal he rode, and 


dashed off at speed, like the Wild Huntsman of 
German, or the Wild Darrell of English story, rattling 
tiirough peaceful Woodburn with swift-beating hoofs 
that struck fire from the Hint stones of the road. Tlie 
gallant horse obeyed the rein and the spur and the 
furious voice of the rider, and sped along the upland 
road like a tluiiuierbolt. At l.ast Sir Richard, the fever 
of his blood somewhat appeased, drew his rein as he 
caught sight of a iiiiicilone that he knew to be within 
a couple of miles of Hclslon. It would not do to ride 
up to Ills own h.ill door with his horse flecked with 
fo.im and breathing h.ard, while the mas'.cr had his 
hat pulled down over his frowning brows, and his 
whip liglit-clciichcd in his ungloved right liand. The 
baronet knew tliat servants' tattling talk must not be 
disrcg.irdcd. He h.id been refused an interview with 
Miss Mowbr.iy, aiul he was rtis.appointcd <uid wrathful, 
but he did not ivisli the facts lo be hawked about the 
country, piiblislied at Tliorsd.alc Lark, and retailed in 
Mclgravian servants’ halls. So he piiiicd up. patted 
the neck of Ins powerful bi.Kk liorsc, snorting and 
nidignant, but as generously amenable to human 
caresses and ple.isant words as a tlioioughbrod horse 
almost always is, .nul composed his own features into 
the customary look of passionless calm. 

" W’ell met, .Sn K..” said ;i hoarse, deep voice, at the 
sound of which the baronet winced impalicnlly : “I 
was on my way to Hclslon. to look you up, but perhaps 
out on the high ro.id we can chat more convcniefilly.” 

The baronet turned to confront Rufus Crouch. 
There was an uiilioly look of sullen ferocity in the 
fellow’s hlood'hot eyes, which told of gin lately 
mibiled, but, to use the super-accurate phr.iseology of 
a London poheeman giving evidence at 13 ow Street, if 
he hud been drinking, he was not drunk. In Ins hand 
was a hcaiy bl.ickthorn stick, gnarled and fresh-cut. 

•' What do you want with me, you fool?” demanded 
the b.iroiivt. ' 

Rufus glared at him. “I want a precious lot, Sir 
R..” responded ihc c.x-gold-digger, after a p.xuse, during 
winch it seemed although he were meditating whether 
or not lo spring, like .some savage dog. at tlie throat of 
Ills .irisiocratic accomplice. “ 1 want to be rid of this 
currish life, and out of this rotten country, and back in 
old .Australia, but as a master this lime, mind ye ! not 
a nmii. 1 could play boss, and be hanged to it, as well .as 
another, and pay my ten shillings a day to a chap, and 
make my thirl y shillings or my brace of guineas oiil of 
his labour, and so use him up and be done with him. 
Even Miitioiii the gold I could do the trick there twice 
as f.ist as with capital I could tlo it here, 'c.ause Lm 
not tnoaly-moiithed, nor yet white-fisied, not I, and 
have been a digger, and a dray-drivcr, and stockman, 
myself, but, lo set up, I rciiuirc my share of the 
swag.’’ 

“ Of what swag, my talkative friend, do you want 
your share?” asked the baronet, with much asperity. 

“Why, of the heiress’s seieiily lhous.and pounds— 
what else.'”’ gi-iiffly rejoined the ex-gold-digger ; “and 
mind, Sir R., not one rap less than twenty-five thou¬ 
sand. not twenty, will satisfy yours trulv, and-” 

“You dolt!” broke in Sir Richard, “you may keep 
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your higgling back till the market is open. That will- 
o’-the-wisp of the big sura of re.uly money, that lured 
me down here, is as very a Jack-of-Lantern as ever led 
a silly swain into a quagmire. Even if the giil has a 
right to this money-” 

“ True as de.ith and taxes, she li.as, Sir R.," piotestcd 
Crouch, looking serious. 

“Even then, we don’t live in a cotmiry whoic young 
ladies can be married .against their will,” retorted the 
baronet; “ your heiress, I tell you, turns out to be of 
less malleable stulf than we sii[>|inseil, ,iiul lier money 
is as much out of my reach as if it were rifiy l.uhoms 
deep beneath the sea. She insulti me •won't sec me 
—will have none of me- -even though I have duped that 
old doLird of a drysalter, the guardi.tn. into bucklering 
up my cause. I’m sure there’s some young lover.” 

“ And I can give a shrewd guess, Sir R.. us to who 
the young chap i-s’’ iafernipted Lroucli. “I'll stake 
anything it’s tlial beggarly upstart, Don. I heard he 
had been caught spooning and mooning with Miss 
Violet. I hc.ard he had been forbid the house, down 
at the parson's, lie's nlul the girls call Iwudsomc, 
and—” 

“ I know he is,” said Sir Richard, with an accent of 
conviction, and with a bitter laugh, “ and I wish him - 
dead.” 

“ Now hark to me. Sir R.,’’ exclaimed Crouch, draw¬ 
ing near, and spK’aking earnestly, but in a voice that 
he instinctively lowered ; “come in to my terms—ilie 
fiVe-and-twcnty thousand, out of the new L.idy Mort¬ 
main’s tin—and he, this beggarly gentleman foundling, 
iAnf/bedcad. Girls change their minds, don’t they, 
just as weathercocks veer about when the wind shifts ? 
and once Don's out of the way, you can make your 
running with the heiress. It’s that lad who stands m 
your light. Well! I'll engage, for the sake of old 
grudges, and for my sh.ire of the plunder, to put him 
out of the way. D’ye hear?” 

“ I don’t much like being mixed up in that sort of 
thing,” said the baronet hesitatingly ; “ i wish the 
youngster were well out of iny w • but-” 

“ 13 ut you do not care tc swing for him, as the 
phrase is, Sir R.,” put in the ruffian at his side; “ but 
take comfort! there’ll be no rope for me, nor for you. 

I can do the job ipiictly. Listen here. I’m a jet- 
hunter, and if I go to him with a iness.agc from old 
Obadiah the captain, telling him there are mates in 
peril, and lives to save, he’ll come oft' at once, for all 
he’s in Lord Thorsdalc’s einployincut. The gang work 
near Daneborough now. i’ll trump up a story about 
how some of the weaklings h.ive ventured out, ami got 
quagged, or tidc-surrouiulcd on a rock. My young 
whipster will start off along with me, by'the cliff-path. 


and J’ll be short of breath and drop behind, yet follow 
close at his heels along that narrow, winding path, that 
overhangs the beach. Hordle Cliff is a sheer six 
hundred feet high, and I know a place where there are 
rocks Ixmcath, edged like riuors.’’ 

“Well?" said the baronet, trying to harden his 
heart and repressing with difficulty a shudder. He 
was not a good man, but the coarse villany of his con¬ 
federate almost sickened him, the more so because he 
remembered to have beard, from the man’s own lips, 
how Don had saved his worthless life. 

“ One push, bciwocn the shoulders! ” chuckled 
Crouch, thrusting out his great hands and counterfeit¬ 
ing the action so as to suit the words, “and over goes 
my young lordling to the crabs and the sand-eels in 
the rock-pools below. Nobody sees me do it. No¬ 
body dieams iliiit I’d a reason for doing it. ‘Poor 
young chap!' s.iys every one, ‘he was always too ven¬ 
turesome.’ And as for Miss Violet, while the tear is 
m the eye, which is always a soft lime with women, 
my .uU ICC is, cut in, Sir R., and win.” 

“ I’ll leave the details, Rufus, to your larger ex- 
piericnce in such matters," said the baronet, still 
wavering. “If it really could be safely done, and 
effectually— 

“Elfcctually !’’ jeered Crouch; “ six hundred feet 
to fall, and on those black, sharp-edged rocks, like a 
range of knife-bl.idc.',, and at low tide too, as I'll take 
r.irc, for if the sea were in. a strong swimmer might— 
but ril choose a turn' when there shall be nothing 
softer than stone to drop upon. Six hundred teet! It 
makes you giddy to look down that cliff. I’ll do it. 
Put I must have my live-and-lwcnly thou., Sir R.” 

“ You will have earned it, Crouch, if by your 
agency I become the possessor of Miss Mowbray’s 
fortune,” said the baronet c.autiously, and in a very 
low voice. 

“ Hut,” said Rufus roughly, as he glared at his titled 
friend, “ you mind how you break faith with me, Sir 
Richard Mortm.iin, Daroial, once I've risked scragging 
for your sake. Try and cheat me out of a sixpence of 
my due, and keep me m this miserable country for 
above three mouths more, .ind see if you don’t go to 
gaol as a forger, and give the newspapers the fun of 
printing leading arlicle-^ about the disgrace of a fellow 
like you, with a handle to his name, and——” 

Sir Richard had an almo^t fiendish temper, kept in 
check usually by h.abit and self-discipline, but he had 
h.ui much to .innoy him that d.iy, and now the pent- 
up volc.ano bla/ed up into llimie. 

“ You cur!” he exclaimed : “you low-born hound’ 
you dare, dare you, to thic.ilen a genllcnwn ! ” 
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[jHAT our American cousins love to 
do all tilings on a large scale, 
ajjpears to be the natural conse¬ 
quence of living in so vast a 
country, and being surrounded by 
such large inlliiences and interests. 
Ihil to tliose vvlici arc not yet ac- 
custimied to their manner of nork, 
its niiniilcncss and accuracy are 
.1 source of equal wonder. It is like 
looking alternately through tlie l.irge 
and small ends of opera - glasses. 
The latest instance of this sort which 
has come to my notice, and calls 
forth these comments, is a sample of 
' what its author would call “ Judicious 

Ailvcrlising.” 

It is hard enough that, as we approach our own 
railway stations, our eyes shoiihl be annojed by tlio 
reiterated yellow and blue advertisements of miisuid 
and laundry-blue inaiiufacliircrs, but mercifully we are 
not yet given over to the hands of barbarians who 
paint their own horrible names in gig.intic ebaracters 
on the face of crags which we woiiKi fim liavc dei ined 
inaccessible, but which to these indoniilable advertisers 
of the Slates offer only a desirable field for obtaining 
cheap aoioi'iely. 

If only these (/Olhs would absl.im from dose- 
crating beautiful nature, we could better forgive them 
for elaborating their really ingenious de\i<es on the 
railway femes and siK.h-like templing spots. For 
instance, we could scarce!) withhold Sonic admiration 
from a diaper near S.m Francisco, who attracted our 
attention by .a long disjointed sentence which com¬ 
pelled us to read it wliile slowlv moving across the 
great sea-bndge—“ It viuj smu.'i.D Mia'/i' with a 
RA iiAVAY AiriDKN'C AND IlF. KILFF.)) you could 
not then, on reaching the City of .San Francisco, visit 
the store of the woikUfamed Elijah Thompson, and 
buy the best linen shirts at twelve dollars tlie 
dozen,” 

Hut it was not of such oddities in the advertising 
line that I jiurposcd now to speak. The l.Uest sample 
which has been brought to iny notice, has reached 
me in the form of two large handsome volumes, bound 
and edged with scarlet, and extensively gilt. They are 
decorated on one side with (he design of an archwa), 
of which each stone represents some good qu.ilily, 
while the honoured centre amioimces that '‘Ji'Dicioi's 
ADVI^KTIblNG is the KEV-RTONF. of SUCCESS.” 

This work contains the names of 34.000 newspapers, 
magazines, and quarterlies, published m cverj' empire, 
kingdom, nation, province, and island of tlie globe, 
with much curious information regarding them, and 
many other matters. 

The first volume, as might be expected, is well 
filled with the 11,207 ucw’spapers and periodicals of 
the United States, and 624 of Hritish' North America. 
The second volume is devoted to all the rest of the 


world, and very curious lights arc thus thrown on the 
tharaclcrisiK.s of various nations. 

How the grand total is distributed over the earth, 
and the number of copies per annum in proportion to 
each inhabitant, is shown below. 


Europu. J''i. ly’.J'.y 

Nc.tlh America 

Souili Aiiiciita 



NiiniCc 
J'uLili. .11 


]’r<>|iortiou 
ycr J lead. 

a4'38 
.V’ fi6 

Jut'S 


Mence we perceive that F.iiroiK: still keeps preccd- 
eiK e numerically, though, in view of the proportion to 
population, North .\iiienta and Australasia ha\e far 
outNli'qjpcd llie Old World, notwithstanding the vast 
extent of territory over which they are scattered. 
Europe and Norlii America comlmied are shown to 
have .in area of only one-fourtli of the habitable globe, 
and onc-fourlh of its population, ycl they produce 
ronsideiably more titan nine-tenths (9 j‘ 23 per cent.) 
of all publications m existence. 

How the piojioition per head is arrived at, docs not 
ai>pear, masimidi as a certain number of English 
publishers relusc to make known their cnculation. 
'Fhese, however, arc but a ver)’ limited number, so 
are not siipjioscd largely to affect the total. A free 
caiculalion sliows that, including dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, the presse.s of America annually issue nearly 
2,Scx3.ooo,o(K) copies pel annum a ceaseless shower 
of literary snow-flakes for ever floating around each 
remote centre of Anglo-Saxon life. Australasia aii- 
mially distributes iipw.irds of n2,ooo,cJoo copies of her 
huiiie-prinleil pajiers, while the annual production of 
Europe runs up to 7,300,000,000 copies-mingled 
showers of every tonceiv.ible cpiality, good, bad, and 
indiliereiu, cvciy sliade of opinion, and on every topic 
under heaven. 

A further c.alciilation shows Great Britain to be the 
couiitiy best stijiplied with ncw’sjmpers, while F'clgium 
ranks next, and the United States third. The ratio 
of copies jcaily distributable to each person in these 
three n.itnms is as lollows : Great Jlritam, fiq'oi ; 
llelgium, 5‘/20; the St.ites. 5 rob. 

lint while the total number of British publications 
iloes not c.xceed 4.0K2, the German Empire produces 
5.529 peruHhcals of all .sorts, and tliiis innks next to 
the United States in the variety of literature she pro¬ 
vides. It is consideied somewhat remarkable that, in 
a land so eminent for scliol.irship, there should be so 
small a proportion of iniiiuhly and quartcily magazines 
—not more than live per cent, of the gr.iiKl tot.al. 

London, as miglil be expected with its population 
of 4,000,000, lakes pret cilence of all other great cities 
in its list of publications, which very nearly approaches 
2,000. These h.ave an annual circulation of about 
1,017,000,000 lopies. 'I'lic mere list of their names 
occupies seventy-three pages of line print in this great 
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Directory, and in looking over them one feels posi¬ 
tively bewildered to think of all the enormous amount 
of incessant cjuill-driving and editing involved by the 
never-ending requirements of so vast a multitude of 
publications. 

But while Loudon shows a longer catalogue than 
any other city, Paris, with a population of less than 
3,000,000, issues 1,553 periodicals, and these have an 
annual circulation ol about 1,100,000,000 copies; so 
that, iniwintoffact, the ciii/cns of I’aiis are far more 
liberally supplied with <iaily or weekly literary pro¬ 
vender than their British noighliours. In fact it is 
estimated that the journalistic products of Pans 
amount annually to almost otie-lciilh of the issue of 
the entire press of the globe. 

New York and Brooklyn (which bear to one another 
somewhat the same relation .is Birkenhead to Liverpool; 
have a combined popuiation nearly equal to Uiai of 
Paris. They produce j-S; publications, with an .iniiual 
circulation of about 516,01x1.000 ; Berlin produces 530; 
Vienna, 4S3 ; Madrid. J33; Brussels, 233 ; Rome, 
213, showing a gradual diniiinition till we re.U-h 
St. Petcisburg, with a [lupulalion of 667,‘/13, and a 
newspaper issue nuinbcniig 183, and Moscow with a 
population of Cot.yfx; and only 57 periodicals. The 
latter, howcvei. are exceedingly varied, and olitr 
something for all tastes - literary classes, mcdic.il 
students, horse-breeders, sioi k-rearers, musical so¬ 
cieties, law, mathematics, horticulture, agncultinv, the 
drama, commerce, same, history, ccclesiiisiie.ii ques¬ 
tions, science, and a very limited allowance ol [Hilitics. 

1 must not omit to notice one point of inleresi, sug¬ 
gested by the kinguages which chiefly predominate in 
this vast newspaper literature. Though there are 
comparatively few tongues which are not in some 
measure represented, we tiiiil that an enornums 
majority are published in four languages. As a 
matter of course Knglisli heads the list, iiiasnnich a^ 
English-speaking races have peopled North America 
and Australasia. The (ieriiiaii races rank .second, 
the Frencli third, and Spanish fourth ; but, inasmuch 
as the latter tongue is the hui^ua frniini of Me.vico 
and South America, it is probable that it will iind a 
more extensive circulation in print as these nations 
advance. Meanwhile, the proportion is as follows;- • 
English, 16,500 publications ; (lernian, 7,350; French. 
3,850 ; Spanish, i,Coo. 

Taking the nationality of the 34,(xx) papers of the 
world, wc find that close upon 32,000 .ire published in 
Europe and North America, leaving little over 2,(X)o 
for all the rest of the world! South America only 
issues a sufficient number to allow, each of its 
inhabitants three newspapers a year—exhibiting the 
curious contrast in this, as in all else, between the 
great Northern and Southern Continents. 

The combined annual product of Asi.i and Africa 
amounts to 237,000,000, wliich, in proportion to the 
population, would allow one copy in ten years for 
each person. Of course the newspaper circulation of 
Africa is confined to the extreme nortli and south, 
with a very feeble commencement on the west coast, 
in like maimer Asia has neither supply nor deniand 


except in parts of Turkey, Persia, China, and Japan. 
Not a newspaper of any sort is to be found in Arabia, 
Afgh-anistaii, Bcloochistan, or Turkestan. 

Strange to say, China, that nation which of all 
others holds literature (that is to say, its own dry-as- 
dust classics concerning a remote past) in highest 
honour, has so small a thirst for news of the present 
clay, that it produces fewer papers than any other 
nation with the smallest claim to civilisation. The 
proportion of newspapers to population is in the ratio 
of about one publication to 2,(X)0,ooo inhabitants. 
The Chinese Empire produces only twenty-two 
periodicals, of which twelve arc in Chinese, nine in 
English, and one in French. Even of this small 
number, the circulation is extraordinarily small, and, 
as a rule, a newspaper may be said to be a thing un¬ 
known to the 400,000,000 inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire. 

With three exceptions, all Cliiiia’s very limited 
ncwsp.iper-list arc published at four of the treaty 
ports open to loreignei-s. Shanghai has given birth 
to fifteen -Nmgpo, Foochow, and Amoy arc answer- 
able lor the others. Of the three exceptions, two are 
published at Hankow, 700 miles from the mouth of 
the great river Vaiig-tsi-Kiang—a water-way which, 
by opening roni'iiiinicalion with the sea-ports, has 
perhaps icnded to introduce this ephcincial literiiturc. 
Ivven (.'anton (so near to the British colony ol Hong 
Kong, where einaiuapated Chinamen .ittaiii to many 
enlarged ideas, and which publishes ten Englisli and 
four Chinese papers) with Us po]nilation ol i,5oo,ocx). 
has nut one publication of any soil 

The thud exceplion, and the sole newspaper of vast 
Northern China, is llie I'ckin Oti-i'IU, .1 puiely olficial 
publication, containing only imperi.d ediets and ofilieial 
information, and to a description of wliich a special 
article m lliis Magazine, enutled “A Chinese News¬ 
paper," was devoted some little time ago.* 

in strange contrast with this terribly conservative 
old nation, which will not assimilate any new ideas 
from the outer world, and wlinh cares noliiing for any 
history more recent than that of Confucius, stands 
the ultra-progressive Empire of Jap.m, whose people 
arc so painfully willing to adopt indiscriminately what¬ 
ever new thing is offered to liiein by foreigners. In 
nothing is this readiness more apparent than in lIic 
rapid development of a wide-spread system of news- 
papers, of which upwards of 250 are now produced 
by the native press, and circulate freely among the 
masses. The newspaper shops in all the principal 
native cities arc invariably crowded with eager pur¬ 
chasers, thirsting for the Latest news of all sorts. 

But, though japan oiTcrs the most striking instance 
of rapid development which the world has ever known, 
the present enorinous efflorescence of the press 
throughout the world is almost bewildering to those 
who recall its very limited expansion only fifty years 
ago. The contrast between the supply of inferior, 
badly-printed, and wretchedly-illustrated papers and 
in.ngazines, in the early years of men still only middle- 
aged. with the superabundant feast now so profusely 

* hlee Caxsbll's Macazink, January, 1884. 
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heaped before them, is as marked as tliat alTorded i>y 
the early spring, when a handful of half-blown wild 
flowers rewards the patient seeker, as conipare<l with 
that wonderful awakening which, j)erhaps but a few 
days later, carpets the whole earth with blossoms. 

The work to which I have referred, and from which 
I glean my facts, is illustrated with an exceedingly 
interesting series of fac-similes of groups of the 
leading papers of all nations, beginning with one 
printed in London in the year 1622, when papers and 
iwriodicals first began to cireiilale. It is called 
“VVeekely Nevves from Italy, Germanic, Hvn- 
GARIA, BoHEmia, the Palatinate, France, and the 
Low Countries. Translated out of the Low Dutch 
Copic and sold at Nicliol.is Bourne's shop in Pope’s- 
head Pallacc.” This is apparently the fac-simile of 
a rudely-carved wood-block, and is the size of an 
average magazine. Next in chronology comes a 
“Rkcvf.1I, df.s Ga/kttes de I'annec 1631,'’adorned 
with the royal .irms. This is a f.ic-siinile of the 
first number of La CazeiU dc Fram\ which coiitimies 
to run its course. 

Very (piaini indeed is the title-page of Tlii' Ri‘(v/iiii^ 
Mcriury, or IVixUy F.iitcrtahur, as it appeared 111 
1723—a weekly issue of eight page->, also the si/e of 
an aver.igo magazine, with frontispiece suggestive of 
y\ll)erl Diiror. showing a rude sketch of Rending in 
the background, with aliegoraal tigurcs m the fore- 
ground and in the cIoikU. 

Nest wc find a group of early .American jiapcrs. 
published .at Boston aiul at B.illimore between the 
years 1704 and 1775. We may note that 1704 w.is 
the year in which the very first newspajicr issued by 
the American press was printed at Boston. Then 
comes a full-p.ige rejirodiKiioii of Tiw Tiiio-\, or 
Unr.xrsdl A’ci,7'v/,v, as juinted in London in I77'S—a 
curious s.uiipie of an advertisement sheet iot>) e.n- ago. 

These groups arc evidently reduced by mierosco()K; 
photogr.iphy, reproduced so as to resemble steel- 
engraving, and yet be only legible with the strongest 
magnifying-glass. One such group reproseiils the 
open iiroail-shccts of five Lontlon ‘•d.iilics." wiili the 
Timrs as a grand centre. 

Groups of forty .Spani.sh papers, of sixteen Roman, 
of forty South American, of twenty-seven religious 
papers of the Western Stales, of twenty-two prominent 
German newspapers, of sixteen French provincial 


papers, of fifteen Parisian illustrated papers, of the 
ten leading fashion journals of the States, and of 
nineteen German illustrated papers, are given so ad¬ 
mirably that we seem to see the very page, grave or 
comic, illustrated or pl.ain. Wc wonder, too, at the 
ingenuity displayed in obtaining such variety in the 
arrangement of a series of oblong sheets. 

A whole page apiece is devoted to the fac-similes 
of a strange-lookmg Russian journal .md of sundry 
papers m intricate Oriental ch.iracters—the Shah’s 
official organ in I’crsian character, the Times of 
Constantinople in Turkish, three p.ipcrs printed at 
Bombay in craiiky-looking Indian characters; also 
two Chinese paper-., .and one in modem Greek, printed 
on the island of .Syra. 

Then we have fuil-p.ige fac-similes of a Hawaiian 
paper, of a Buenos-.Ayrcs journal, of an Amencan- 
Gcriiian jiaper, and of one Iroin Amsterdam ; also of 
the Indipendance lle/ye; the Times Capetown, 
South Africa ; Le Fiyaro, Pans ; La Mode J/luslr,‘e; 
the liosloii Daily Advertiser, and a mimher of other 
papers, commercial and religious. The iova Male 
J.eader, the Sa/ard.iv Fvemny Call, and the Pitts- 
bury Dispatch are rcjueseuted with corners of pages 
cunningly folded back, so as to show tlie interior and 
vary ’he .subject. The U'esteru Rural .shows us ,a 
large page of illustrated adveriisemcnls of agncultur.il 
implements, fat cattle, gigantic vegetables, and bunches 
of grapes, samples of wire-fencing, and many other 
object.s on so small a scale as to necessitate the use of 
a siroiig ii'iagnifv ing-glass to read their story. 

Referniig to the early history of newspaper adver¬ 
tising, wc learn that the very first example of anything 
of this n.ature is fouml in a curious old Cjcrman news- 
pamphlet picscrvcd in the British Museum, and 
prinicfl in 151JI. Its »e‘es is not very recent, being 
cliiefly a summary of events of the four previous 
years! In ii')57 The Shipping InteUiyencer was 
published in London, giving details of shipping and 
commercial ventures, and in the following year The 
Commoineealtli Mcreury commenced inserting adver¬ 
tisements. Fifteen of these ajipear in one issue, ilie 
cost of insertion being apparently eight lines for a 
shilling, or twopence per line. But at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century a Stale titity of one shHIing 
per advertisemoul was imposed, whereupon, of course, 
prices rose. q p (joRDON CfMMiNG. 
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THE GARDEN IN AUGUST. 


the time that the month of August conies 
round upon us a good <ie.i! of our foliage 
will have got into a large, dusty, and 
overgrown state, unless a great deal of 
care and pains has been taken with the 
general growth of oiir gaidcn. Itiit, on the other 
band, many of our richest and most gr.icelul flowers 
are now in their very prime. And amongst the most 


should not recommend under any circumstances the 
growth of the iwssion-flowcr in pots, though of course 
in our greenhouse wc are often compelled to resort to 
the flower-pi)i. Inside a greenhouse, the passion¬ 
flower looks remarkably well if trained to run up the 
side and ag.iinst the glass on the roof. When Such 
is the case, or when growing grapes, or indeed with 
any climber inside, a little care is sometimes needful 




jeautiful is one aliout which we do not remember to 
lave said anything, or certainty not for some lime 
last, and that is the passion-flower. 

And of this most elegant and lovely class of flower, 
lomc of course require to he cultivatcfl in the tern- 
wratiire of the stove ; others will do very well indeed 
mder the glass of an ordinary greenhouse ; while some 
ve know are hardy enough to be trained to flower 
igainst a wall, and under the open canopy of heaven. 
\ south wall and a good sheltered situation are ccr- 
ainly very desirable for the culture of the passion- 
lower ; and the most hardy of alt is the common blue 
\^c\Tatxi-~Passiflora carulca. The natural tendency 
)f the whole tribe is that of vigorous-growing climbers, 
» that only the most free-blooming kinds should be 
j^wn in pots. Indeed, ail things considered, we 


when lotting down the glass, as often by a little rough 
usage a valuable arm of the plant may be broken olif. 

Cuttings of the passion-flower are easily raised, but 
they want the medium degree of what is called bottom 
heat. f)r they can be raised by layers; and in this 
month of August, by the way, when we are busy layer¬ 
ing our carnations and pieotees, wc migut do the 
same for the passion-flower. This process we have 
noticed on a former occasion, yet a few words may be 
said about it here. As a general rule, the operation 
of layering should not be done until the plant with 
which wc are dealing has in a great measure passed 
flowering. The shoots when pc^ed down should be 
well watered, and any failure in this respect during 
a month such as August is generally credited with 
being, would very likely entail a failure in your layering 
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operation. Another specimen of the half-hardy and 
herbaceous kind is the I'assifiora incarnata. It also, 
like the carulea^ can be trained against a wall. It 
has thrce-lobed leaves and flesh-coloured pink flowers, 
while the filaments of tlie ray from the centre are of a 
purple colour, and it is in flower earlier in the summer 
than August. Or there is one, the Tacsonia pin- 
natistipula, which is perhaps hardier than cither of 
the two first-named. This tribe dililers a little from 
ilie ordinary P<usiJlora in the long tube of the flowers. 
.Some species of the passion-flower bear edible fruit, 
and these are called Granadilias. 

August, however, brings with it plenty of very 
general garden work, which we cannot possibly aiTonl 
to pass by. Our auriculas should be potted this 
month, and everything in the sliapc of a grub should 
be carefully got away from the comiiost that wc use. 
Any annuals that we have in pots will want w.itcring 
and shading, as well as trimming of all dead and 
decaying le.aves. The scctl of pcieniiials may be 
sown at the beginning of tiiis month, and if pl.iiitcd 
out afterwards, by about the end of October, the young 
plants will gain strength in a nursery bed. If, how¬ 
ever, you have taken the precaution to sow your 
perennial seed some six weeks sooner, your plants 
can be planted out in the spot in which they are 
to flower. The anemones should be taken np after¬ 
wards, if they have thoroughly dcciyetl down. Ane¬ 
mone seed should be sown on rich light soil, and 
covered well but not loo deeply over; and they will 
want plenty of \v.itcr, for the soil, when once they are 
sown, should never l>e allowed to get dr)’. 

And now a word or two as to the reccntly-b.iddcd 
ru-scs, for July is, wc know, llu; month in which the 
interesting operation of rosc-budding is .Uteniptcd. 
All the newly-budded stocks, then, will w.uu .i care¬ 
ful exaininaiioii. You will, of course, find that a con¬ 
stant and provoking little giowtii will continue to 
push out all about your stock. This gre.itly exhausts 
alt that strength tiiat ought to go to the bud, and it 
must, therefore, be carefully pinched and rubbed off 
whenever it makes its .appearance. This neglected, .mil 
your bud is pretty nearly certain to fail. 'I'lic suckers 
too, .as they arc called, those flourishing little stocks 
in miniature that persevere in spiinging up, .it .md 


around the base of the stock, must be bodily grubbed 
up. Another difficulty with our newly-budded rose- 
tree, and one sometimes more difficult to get over, 
especially in an early September gale, is that caused 
by a young and flourishing bud becoming, after having 
made a capital start, long enough to be blown bodily 
out of its place before it has got sufficiently attached 
with firinncss to its stock. When llic bud, then, has 
pushed to a length sufficient to ciul.angcr its being 
carried away by the pressure of a high wind, secure 
it carefully to a slick, to your slake to which the 
stock is fastened, or indeed to the stock itself. The 
stakes too will, as the autumn advances, sometimes 
rcc|uirc fresh and stronger securing. 

’I'his, ag.iin, is a month for securing the seeds of 
many flowers, and though they may have, after a few 
August .suns, all the .appearance of being thoroughly 
dry and ripe, it is a good plan to keep the seed in its 
pod, gathering, that is, the pods themselves, and allow¬ 
ing the seed afterwards to ripen still more in the pod. 
.Speaking of seed-pods reminds us that these should 
be t.akcn off from the rhododendrons as soon as the 
blooms begin to decay, and the plants should then 
be well watered, as this better secures or increases the 
clianccs of a good bloom the following season. 

In the kitchcn-g.mlen, one of the experiments worth 
trying this month is a nuishroom-bed. And there are 
plenty of ways of making one up. In some counties 
—Norfolk, for ex.imple—they grow as rapidly as the 
grass Itself, and without any making up of a bed at 
all. What we re(]uirc for a bed is some short dung 
or droppings in a partial state of fermentation ; lay 
the mushroom spawn, .and cover it quite lightly with 
a little chan loam. Or sometimes it happens that 
our ciicumbcr-framc is about slopping its supply of 
ciicuiiil)er-s; if this be so, remove all the vine, and 
scrape olT aUo all the mould but some two inches in 
thickness on the manure. The heat, of course, should 
not iliormigiiiy liave departed from your bed. Make 
holes down to the manure, in wliicU insert the 
mushroom si)awn ; cover all up with the mould 
you have t.ikcn out of the holes. Close the frames, 
giving of course a little air at times, but keep off 
the sun by means of mats, and you will soon have 
mushrooms. 
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WHICH SHALT- IT BE? 

BV A. M. HOPKINSON, AUTHOR OF “THE PROBATION OF DOROTHY TRAVERS,” “PARDONED,” ETC. 


S HE Stood there 
amnnj’st the 
com, the pop¬ 
pies and rorn- 
llowers, motion¬ 
less as .1 -Statue, 
soinouhat smart 
as she always was, 
with an allcmpl 
at gentility that 
made me smile, 
as 1 noticed the 
longcoltongloves, 
the lace fichu, the 
would-hc fashion, 
able i)okc bonnet 
that looked so out 
of harmony with 
her surroundings. 
There was a 
strange .smile, half 
deprecating, half defiant, on her handsome gipsy-like 
face as I approached her. which, combined with her 
immobility, made me think that something unusual 
must have occurred. 

For Kate Goldie and 1 were great friends, in spite 
of thd difference m our positions ; she being Farmer 
Goldie’s only daughter, and I the only child of the 
rector of the same little .sea' bounded village. We had 
grown up from babyhood, knit together by the simi¬ 
larity of our circumstances—both the same age. both 
motherless, both only daughters of doting fathers, to 
whom we were equally devoted. Hut here the simila¬ 
rity ceased. Our chararters were as different as were 
our positions. Kate was all life, fire, energy; a capi¬ 
tal manager, a better fanner than her f.ilhcr ; full of 
health, spirits, and with a very f.iir idea ol her own 
talents; whilst I. small, delicate, dreamy and romantir, 
and addicted to quiet employments, let her take the 
lead in everything wc did in common. 

On any oilier day she would have run to meet me. 
and it was her unusual tranquillity that surprised me. 

I knew she had been out of spirits for m.any months 
back, and no wonder. Times were hard for the 
farmers, and it seemed to me that every month Mr. 
Goldie had to draw in his horns more and more. 
Had anything fresh occurred, any new misfortune that 
could cause her to stand looking at me in that curious 
fashion ? 

“ What is the matter ? ” I cried, as I approached 
her. 

“ Nothing is the matter; I wa-s but thinking, and I 
want your advice. Miss Florence.” 

*• It must be something very important.” I said, 

“ that causes you to st.ind still for full five minutes.” 

“ It is important; come, we will walk together, and 
I will tell you all about it.” 

Gladly I assented, for I was burning with curiosity. 


She put her arm within mine, and proceeded, with her 
usual straightfonvardness. and at times jarring blunt- 
ness, to lay the case before me. 

“You see. Miss Florence,” she began, “they both 

w.ants-” 

“ Want,” f corrected. 

“Well!” impatiently, “didn’t I say ‘wants’?—to 
marry me. and I don’t know which to take. I was 
tiiinking about it when you came up.” 

“ilut who arc ‘they’?” 1 asked, “are ‘they’Jim 

Taylor and Walter Butler, for if so-” 

“ No,’’sadly,‘‘not Walter Butler; it’s Jim Taylor 
and David Wanlour.” 

‘‘ But, Kate, you puzzle me. 1 thought.” in a low 
voice, *■ I always fancied that it was Walter—* 

“ 1 was not speaking of myself, but of tlicm. Jim 
Taylor and David Wardour ; which shall it be ? ” 

I withdrew my ami from hers in a transport of 
righteous indignation. 

“1 don’t understand you,” I cried: “ why should it 
be either when you care for W.altcr ? ” 

It was her turn to be indignant now; she turned 
round on me fioi ccly. 

“ Walter, Walter,” she said, “ why tio you keep on 
talking of him? Ah!” with something that almost 
sounded like a sob, “how stiqiid you are ! ” 

“Then you bad better not ask my advice,” I 
answered, highly offended, but she did not heed me. 

“Miss Florence,” she coininued, “v-hat I wants to 
know is this: which is the richest of the two, and 
which is the kiiulcsl-hcaricd. Mr. Bowles has known 
them both ever so long ; have you heard him sav ? ” 
But 1 was too indignant to answer her question. 

“ Kate,” I said loftily, “ I am ashamed of you. 1 
never thought that you would look on matrimony in 
this spirit ; it is quili- shocking. Which the richest 
indeed! Oh ! it is horrible ; it ought to be no 
question of money; only of which you—you—love the 
best. 1 never thouglit you would be so worldly." 

“ Miss Florence, you arc a goose," was Kate’s un¬ 
mannerly rejoinder, as she walked away from me 
towards her own home, leaving me still with an expres¬ 
sion of conscious virtue depicted on my countenance. 

During the days that ensued I saw nothing of Kate, 
and bv degrees it dawned on me that we two old 
friends were indulging in the folly of a quarrel. I was. 
however, sincerely disgusted with her, and my disgust 
was increased when, a few days after 1 met her in 
the corn-field, my father announced to me that he had 
heard in the village that she was engaged to be 
married to Jim Taylor. 

“ You must go this afternoon and congratulate her, 
Flo,” he concluded, quite unaware that Kate and I 
were not on speaking temis. But this st.itc of things 
could not continue, so I took his advice and went 
down to Hawthorn Farm in the afternoon to offer 
my congratulations, and tacitly cry, Pax! 

I found Kate looking ill, with dark rings round her 
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eyes, and by no means the blushing bride elect. She 
received my congratulations very calmly. 

* He is here,” she said, “ I will call him—Jim, come 
here, and speak to Miss Florence—he is shelling 
peas for me,” she continued; “ I always make him 
useful; I can’t abide idle fellows.” 

I began to feel rather sorry for Jim. 

He came in however, anything but sorry for him¬ 
self, radiant and blushing as any girl; but as lie was 
eminently uncomfortable m my presence, Kate soon 
dismissed him to the peas again, and resumed her 
conversation. She was far more talkative than usual, 
being as a rule rather silent. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “we shall marry very .soon, 
so as to be well settled down before harvest-time ; for 
you know, Miss Florence, we arc going to live here 
and manage the farm. Father is getting old, and 
he worries himself to death about things, so now Jim 
and 1 will do it all, and—Jim has plenty of capital” 
—defiantly. 

“ Oh ! yes, it is all very nice,” I answered somewhat 
sarcastically, “ and I am sure Jim is a gwid lellow,’’ I 
added more warmly, “ lie looks ii.” 

“ Oh! he is very well:” then more bvigluly, “ I'll lek 
you what he is, Miss Florence; he is a right-down 
good farmer, and that is what wc wants liere.” 

“ 1 am very glad to Iiear it,” 1 answered, and very 
shortly after took my leave. There was a constraint 
.about us both, that m.adc the interview anytliing but 
satisfactory, and I was pleased- almost for the first 
time in my life—to leave sweet Hawtliorn Farm, 
where I had always been so happy. Tiiere was .i sad 
alteration in it since the days when I used to go there 
in Kate's holUlay-limc, and c.it slrawberiics or c.ike, 
according to the season of the year; then everything 
about the place had been bright and i>rospeious ; now 
ail spoke of want of money. True, it w.is as tidy .is, 
under the circiimstanees, it could be, but it w.is a 
shabby poverty-stricken lidmess compared to the old 
days of spick-and-span neatness, which it was to lx: 
hoped Jim's capital might restore. 

As 1 walked through the village street towards home, 
whom should 1 encounter but W.dter Butler. He was 
sauntering along with his hands tn his pockets, 
whistling loudly, and looking anything hut the lovesick 
swain. For the first time, good-looking as he was, his 
countenance repelled me, and involuntarily I contrasted 
it with Jim’s straightforward ingenuous face. How 
idle he looked too! surely he could not again have left 
his place. When last I had seen him, he h.ad been 
keeper to Mr, Groves, about three miles inland. 

“ Good evening, Waiter,’’ 1 said. 

“ Good evening, miss.” 

“ Arc you come home for a holiday ? ” I continued. 

“ I’ve left Mr. Groves,” he answered, somcwhfit de¬ 
fiantly. 

“ I am sorry for that,” I replied. “ I am afraid you 
are rather a rolling-stone." 

“ I am not a-going to stay in a place where 1 am not 
trusted,” he responded, almost impertinently; then, 
“So Kate Goldie is going to be married? I wonder 
how Jim Taylor will like keeping that old father of 


hers ? I reckon he won’t make much out of that place, 
as has had nothing put into it for these many years 
past.’’ 

“That is his affair,” 1 answered. “Good evening, 
Walter,” and I passed on. 

Six weeks later Kate Goldie and Jim Taylor were 
made man and wife in the little village church. To 
my mind, Kate looked beautiful. Her simple white 
dress and bonnet became her heller (h.in her ordi¬ 
narily rather smart attire, and her unusual pallor 
was an iroproveiucnt to her. The lujipy pair went 
straight liome to Hawtliorn Farm, aiui began the 
business of iifc at once. The whole affair seemed 
sadly lacking in romance. 

All this tune Walter liuiler remained idling about 
the village, picking up a few sliilliiigs at hay-making, 
iiarvesting, &c. &c., and haunting Hawthorn Farm as 
soon as ever Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were settled there. 
He would stroll up to the house and present his hand¬ 
some face at the kitchen window, where Kate would 
be busy with her cooking or her baking, or he would 
walk boldly in. and offer to help her with anything in 
which she was employed. On some pretext or other 
he was never long absent, and soon my father began to 
look grave about it, and to say he feared that Walter 
Butler was not up to much good, and that the village 
people were beginning to talk. 

In those days I often used to go and see Kate, and 
always found her busy and industrious, but with a 
liaggard, worried look in her eyes tliut ought not to 
have been there, for lier alfairs were looking ui»—the 
harvest was a good one, Jim worked like two men, 
fences were repaired, more hands were taken on. new 
machinery bought, and altogether Hawthorn Farm 
began to wear a faint resemblance to its fonner self, 
t )kl Mr. Goldie, too, was perfectly happy, Jim was an 
attentive and respectful son-in-law, and it seemed to 
me that, except that her husUind was too soft, as she 
once said to me, Kate had nothing to complain of. 

One afternoon when I strolled up there I found, to 
my annoyance, Walter Butler, with a pipe m ins motiili, 
sitting in the best parlour, whilst Kate sat in the 
window mending, 1 at once evinced my displeasure 
by saying, with marked coldness— 

“ 1 will not stay, Kate, ;is I see you are occupied,” 
and I was about to withdraw, when she fiung down 
licr work and came after me. 

“Oh, Miss Florence, da stay—i/o stay !” 

There was a ring of entreaty in her voice that struck 
me, and I turned round ag.ain. 

“ I can’t stay,” I .answered. “ if Walter Butler is 
sitting there smoking.” 

“ He shan’t sit there—he shall go.” 

“ I thought you could not abide lazy fellows, Kate?” 

1 continued, somewhat maliciously. 

“ No more I can,” she answered, flushing. “ I hale 
them ! Oh, I hale them! ” 

There was a passion, a fire about her as she ejacu¬ 
lated these words, that puzzled me, and made me at 
once go back with her. We found Walter still loung¬ 
ing on the pretty chintz-covered sofa, but my presence 
seemed to make Kate brave, for she said to him— 
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“ Now just you go about your business, Waller, and 
take your nasty pipe out of this room when Mi»s 
Florence is coming into it.” 

He rose sulkily enough. 

“ (iood*byc, Kate,” he said patronisingly, made me 
a surly salute, and was about to leave the room, when 
Jim came in—fair, rcd-faccd, as usual. Not 

so lUbimair, though, that he could not shoot a glance 
of anger and contempt at Walter Itutler. 

‘‘What be you a-doing here?" he askeil, and then 
turned, after greeting me, to Kate. “ My dear,” he 
said gently. “ 1 wants my tc.i early to-day.” 

I stayed and had tea with them, and wa-. more than 
ever struck by Jim’s gcnlieness and goodness to liis 
wife, and by his innate goml-brealing. 1 began to 
think Kate had married well .iflcr all. 

Her manner toward-, him was singularly v.ariable, 
One minute it was cold, the next warm: it was con¬ 
temptuous, yet at times respectful - altogether a riddle. 

“What a good liiisbaiul you have, Kale I” 1 re¬ 
marked, as he left the room to return to his work. 

“Yes,” she answered, “he is well enough—lie is very 
good to father and me—that I can't deny -but he's not 
much of a man,'' she added, with some coiilcmpl. 
“When you marrv. Miss Florence, marry a man as 
will look after you.” 

“Why, Kale, Jim is .always thinking of you. I 
should not have lliouglit that you, who arc so very 
independent, cared lo be looked alter so much.'’ 

‘•Yon are not married. Miss Florence. You don’t 
understand.” and with this, for me, r.ithcr humiliating 
remark the conversation ceased. 

It was a few weeks after lliis that Jim proved hiin.self 
the man in the sense 1 could not understand, in so 
satisfactory a m.mner, that he and Kale have been tlie 
happiest of couples ever since. Kate herself told me 
all about it in a moment of expansion, following 
immediately after the event. 

It seemed that one day, when Walter was lounging 
about her whilst she was busy in her kitclien-gaidcn, 
Jim came in very quietly—he was alw.-iys quiet—at an 
hour when he was usually out iti ilic fields, with a heavy 
carter’s whip ia his hand. He walked up to Walter. 

“ Now,” said lie, quite calmly, “ 1 wants lo know 
what business you always Ijave horc, prowling about 
my wife? If ever 1 catch you in this here garden ur 
house again. I will lay this'’ holding up the whip 
“alwut your shoulders: so now \ou had bettor be 
gone.” 

Walter stared in amaicmont .it the ipiiel, fair-liaircd 
man. “You oaf, you,” be said. 

“An oaf, am 1 ?” said Jim, “then take llijs," and 
gave him a smart cut with the whip. 

With a cry of rage Walter tried lo spiing on hini, 
but Jim kept his head, and eluded him 

“ Don’t try that,” he said, “ or you will gel the worst 
of it,” and once more he raised the whip menacingly. 

“Kate, go in," he said, with a ring of authority in 
his voice she had never heard there before, bin slie diti 
not stir. How could she when love and ailmir.ition 
for her husband were surging through her veins, and 
her heart was beating so that she could not move ? 


For one minute the two men stood eyeing e;ich 
other, and then, lithe and active, Jim had seized 
Walter like a vice round the waist, and thrown him to 
the ground. There was a cry of joy, of pride, and 
Kate ran up to her husband. 

“Oh! Jim. 1 am so glad, so glad!” 

He looked at her wonderingly. but did not answer, 
for Walter, with an evil white face, had risen to his 
feet, and, finding his despised antagonist too much for 
him, was preparing lo beat an undignified retreat. 
The sight of Kate, clinging to her husband’s arm, 
seemed too much for him. He shook his fist, speech¬ 
less with fury, at them both, then slowly withdrew, 
turning round from time lo time to repeat the gesture. 
lUit Kate and her husband liad entered the house, he 
quite calm and quid again, a fact which impressed his 
wife with his strength of both body and mind not a 
little. 

“ Did )’ou say )'ou were glad, Kitty ?” he asked in- 
credulou.sly. 

“Oh! so glad. Jim, I have been so miserable. 
He would come here day after day, and reproach me 
with lia\’ing iKhaved badly to him, and say that 1 had 
given him ray promise lo many him. So I had, but 
after 1 had said ‘)cs,’ he cooled off, became quite 
distant like, .and never came near me. Then 1 grew 
sore .ind angry, and when he went away to Mr. Groves 
without ever a word fo me, i vowed 1 would have 
nothing more to say lo him. It was Just about that 
time that poor father lost so much money, and wlicn 
you came and asked me lo marry you, 1 thought .is 
how you were rich and-’’ 

“ Yes, yes, I know all about that, Kilty ; you never 
hid from me wliy you married me. llul why did you 
never tell me how Walter persecuted you? 1 woiilil 
soon have .sent him about his business. I thought,'’ 
rather sadly, and hesUalingly, “that you liked him to 
come.” 

“And I thought,'’ with downcast eyes, “that you 
were not -not—man enough, Jim, and 1 was angry 
that you did not show more spirit, and I saui to my¬ 
self, ‘ you were but a poor thing.’ But now,"' with a 
glow of pride, “I know differently, and oh! I .tm so 
gl.nd he is gone. He is a bad one, he is.’' 

Jim drew her lo him, and kissed her. 

“ He IS a,bad ’un. Kale, and do you know why he 
became so cool and distant to you, after asking you to 
marry him? Because he found out that affairs here 
were in a bad way, and that you would have un¬ 
commonly little money, instead of a great deal, as he 
had fancied. Don't you think you arc well rid of him 
for a husband ?'' 

“ 1 do, Jim, indeed 1 do; and, Jim, 1 have always 
been a good wife to you, although I did marry you be¬ 
cause you were nrli, and would let father live with us. 
but now,” in a wliis|ier,“ you know—^y’cs, you know—” 

“What, Kitty? say it out loud.” 

“ Why, you know that I love you.’’ 

That is word for word as Kate told the story to me. 
-She is a comely matron now. with half a dozen children 
about her. 1 am still Miss Florence, not having yet 
found the man equal lo looking after me. 
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MV UAin’ AND 1. 


Ijl'l’ETY, kippcty-kcc! 
jjj^ 1 see baby, 

Merry as may be, 

Blinking; and smiling at me ! 
While you’ve been sleeping 
In silent security, 

1 have been keeping 

Watch, bonnie bird of love, nested in purity! 
1 have been sitting 


Contentedly kiiiiiing, 

CJuietly reading, or silently sewing, 

In shade, while outside the bright sun has been 
glowing. 

Come from your nest, dear i 
Leave it till night— 

Come to my breast, dear! 

Cosily i cst here 
In loving delight! 
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Ippety, kippety, tippety-tee! 

1 love baby, and baby loves me 
Whippety, tippely, kippety-ki! 

\Vc are so happy—and God knoweth why ! 

Ippety, kippcty-kcc! 

All! my baby, 

May your life’s way be 
Uright as a life-path can be ; 

And when I’m sleeping 
In breathless security, 

May yon be reaping 

Rich harvest of golden grain ripened in purity ! 


Sweet! as I fold you 
And tenderly hold you 

Close to the heart that with love-fire is glowing, 

My cup of pure pleasure is filled to o’erflowing 1 
Dear! you have heard of love 
All the year long— 

Sing, then, blithe liird of love ! 

Sing, without word of kjvo. 

Love’s sweetest song! 

Ippety, kippety, tippety-tec! 

I’ll sing to you when you’ve sung to me; 
Then, with a whippety, kippety-ki. 

We’ll sing together, my baby and I. 

Charles Johns. 


ENGIaAND’S HERITAGE IN THE WEST. 


I!V THE HON. 1>. CARTERKT HILL, LATE PREMIER OF NOVA SCOTJA. 


W OLFE and Mont- 
calm sleep pc.acc- 
fully beneath the 
soil ()l Canada, not far 
distant from each 
other, nor from the 
scene of that incmor- 
able battle upon the 
Plains of Abraham 
when victors and van¬ 
quished alike had to 
mourn the Joss of a 
gallant leader, in their 
grave.s lie ljuried the 
national animosities 
and the biller feuds 
which for so many 
years had desolated 
Canada with war and 
bloodshed. 

We cannot wonder that the French clung to such 
a prize with desperate tenacity, and only relaxed 
their grasp when the brilliant generalship of Wolfe 
and the heroic bravery of the llritish soldiers who 
climbed the sleeps of Ouebcc finally wrested it from 
them. 

Look at a map of North America, and seethe extent 
of this magnificent appanage of the Hritish Crown. 
Many who do so will be astonished to see that it 
exceeds in size the whole of the United States; 
stretching north from a line running lietwcen the 4 olh 
and 50 th parallels of hititudc, and reaching, without an 
interruption, from the Atlantic to the shores of the 
Pacific, this great territory contains fertile lands 
sufficient to support untold millions of the human race. 
When the Earl of Dufferin, then Governor-General, 
travelled through the North-West in 1877 , he declared, 
in a speech characterised by his usual eloquence, that 
when the Dominion of Canada came to these vast 
regions, she was no longer “ a mere settler along the 
banks of a single river, but the owner of half a conti¬ 


nent, and in tlie magnitude of her possessions, in the 
wealth of her resources, in the smews of her material 
might, the peer of any power on earth.” 

Let us remember that the term “ Canada ’’ does not 
convc)’ the idea of one homogeneous land or stale of 
society. There are two very distinct regions and con¬ 
ditions of life. In the older provinces bordering on 
the Atlantic there are luge cities, some of which were 
founded long prior to the capture of Quebec by Wolfe; 
there is much wc.ilili and all that wealth brings with 
it; there arc admirable educational institutions ; there 
arc noble public buildings, bridge-s, railways, and 
canals; there arc cduc.iteil and refined men and 
women ; there is safety for life and property as great 
as in l-’ngland or Scntlind : in short, tlicre is every 
material and moral elemcnl of the civilised life of the 
nineteenth ceiituiy, and an Englishman transported 
by magic from Ids own rnuntry to one of the older 
Canadian cities would find nearly evcrytliing which 
the inventive genius of the age has added to the con¬ 
venience and luxury of life, and to which he was 
accustomed at home. 

There are few nobler buildings in any country than 
the Parliament buildings in Ottawa, and the tone of 
the Dominion Parliament is not beneath the material 
edifice in which it assembles. I do not know that I 
am claiming too much for it when I say that it is the 
third great representative assembly in the world. The 
lime-honoured I’arliuinenl of Great Britain, the vene¬ 
rated mother of all fi co assemblies, lowers above every 
other Legislature in tlic v/ot]A,/tta'U princeps; the 
great American Congress is doubtless the second deli¬ 
berative body in the world, and no unworthy scion of its 
great progenitor; 1 omit I'ninccand Germany,and even 
Italy, for great as these countries arc, compared with 
Canada, in all other icspects that constitute national 
greatness, it cannot be roiuendcd that they have yet 
mastered the principles of true Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, nor indeed does it appear likely that they ever 
will. I do not know any other legislative body that 
comes so near in its theory and practice to the great 
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fountain and model of all Parliamentary government 
as the Parliament of Canada. 

I do not know that I need apologise for claiming so 
high a position for the Dominion, when I recall the 
testimony of such a distinguished witness as the late 
(iovernor-deneral, the Marquis of Lome, given at a 
recent meeting in London, which was held in con¬ 
nection with a movement for sending young lads to 
Canada. 

“ They arc going,” said his lordship, “ to one of the 
iirst countries in the world.” 

This is certainly a very high place, assigned by a 
very high authority. 

Nor have the people of Canada been slow to pro¬ 
vide abundant means of education. The school laws 
.ire admirable, and tlte provision for education, both 
elementary and in the higlicr branches, is most liberal. 
In Uic Province of Nova Scotia, for instance, nearly a 
third of the revenue of the i'rovince is expended in ilic 
support of common schools, iiHlependcnt of ilie local 
assessments for the same purpose. The I’rovincc of 
New Hrunswick has also an ample provision for its 
schools, and an admirable system of adniinislialion. 
Df the Province of Ontario let me, instead of niy own 
opinion, give that of Mr. R. II. Anderson, of l.istowel. 
county of Kerry, Ireland, who went out to Canada in 
1880 to report on the country in general, and Manitoba 
in particular, as a field for emigration. 

“Toronto, he says, “is the fountain-head of the 
Canadian educational system, which, so far as 1 can 
judge, seems perfect. Fir.st, there is the puhlic school, 
in which every child is enlitkal to reieive a free 
education; next comes the high school, the ih.irge 
for which is about /i a qii.irtcr for each pupil. There 
is a public .school and high school in c.ich district; 
the high school course is a very comprehensive one. 
After these schools comes the collegiate institute, and 
lastly, the university itself, the fees lor nlncli amount 
to about ^10 per annum. The pupils in each school 
are examined twice a year by public examiners, and 
those who show sufficient proficiency arc raised to the 
school next above that in winch they pass. I tliink 
the whole system, both as regards clicapncss and 
thoroughness, will favourably compare with any in this 
country.” 

No one who settles in C.inada nee<l feai, therefore, 
that he will be taking his childicn to a I.inil where they 
will grow up in ignorance. The w.inls of ricli and 
poor arc equ.illy provided for in iliat respect. 1 need 
not dwell on the lighter or social aspects of Canadian 
life. Wealth in all lands will take care of itself in the 
matter of amusements, and education will incxitably 
produce the culture which will demand that the 
amusements be refined in their ch.araclcr; and both 
wc.alth and education abound in the older Provinces 
of the Dominion. 

But there is another Canada—that new and fertile 
territory in the North-Wcst-which, from the field it 
opens to energy and enterprise, is perhaps the most 
attractive to the majority of young Englishmen. This 
region, however, is so intimately connected with the 
older Provinces, and is being brought into so close 
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proximity by the rapid piogies,s of the Canada Pacific 
Railway, that it is distinctly and powerfully ijiarked by 
the character of its elder brothers in the East. Not 
only are their laws and institutions carried to the new 
regions almost contemporaneously with their settle¬ 
ment, but their luxuries atid fashions follow at no long 
interval. 

I rc.ad last .autumn with much interest two admirable 
papers in the .\'i/h'l,rnUi Crntury, by .M.ijor-Ccneral 
the Hon. W. Fielding, entitled, “ What shall 1 do with 
my Son?’-' in which lie discusses the subject of the 
eligibility of llie colonies as openings for the settle¬ 
ment of gentlemen’s sons. He has treated the question 
in its general bc.irmg exhaustively, hut it is evident 
tliat lie is more familiar, when he conics to details, 
with Australia than with Canada. Indeed, he admits 
in the second article that his thoughts arc chiefly 
directed towards .Australia. 

1 do not know whether he has \isiled C.inada, but 
if so, it was perhaps some years since. We must 
bear in mind that within liie last decade the circum- 
-staiiccs in connection with the North-West Territory 
in Can.ad.t liave been completely changed. The sys¬ 
tem,nic survey .inrl .iliotmcnl of the land, the rapid 
advance fil the Pacific Railway through the hc.art 
of the country, the admirable org.anisalion of the 
mounted police, by whom peace .and order arc pre¬ 
served ill the most remote portions of the territory- 
all these have so altered the ouiinary conditions of 
settlement in a new country, as to deprive it of m.any 
of those terrors winch have hitherto picvented many 
from attempting it. 

It is to the credit of the Dominion Government 
th.it, in laying out the townships in the new district, 
they have reserved two sections in every township for 
school lands, the proceeds of which arc to be .applied 
to the support of educ.ation. Nor have the churches 
been .apathetic or immindfiil of the claims of these new 
towns and villages n]ion them. The various denomi¬ 
nations. who are all on an equality in Canada, have 
aroused themselves to a sense of their responsibilities, 
and arc sending out ministers and Catechists to every 
town as It springs up. 

Ihe emigrant from the old country, therefore, who 
goes out with his family in .seai'ch of a better opening 
for himself and his children than he can oht.iin at 
home, will not find himself handicapped beyond his 
powers, in hi.s cITorts to attain the object of his hopes 
for the fiiUire, by the want of education.!] or religious 
privileges. 

! have alluded to the mounted police, and to the 
benefits flowing fiom their presence in the districts of 
the Nortli-West. The new settler owes much to 
them. The unintermitting waif.ire with the Indian 
tribes on the border-line of the white settlements in 
the United Slates has been a source of danger 
to the settler, and of much anxiety to the American 
Government, for many years p.isl. But on the 
British side of the hue all this is changed. The 
Imperial Government has always dealt generously 
with the red men. From the day.s of George III. 
down to the present time, the Indians have been 
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treated both by the Imperial and the Canadian 
(lovcrnmenls with liberality, and with scrupulous 
tidelUy 10 treaty stipulations. Tins li.is engendered 
such confidence and goodwill in the Indians tlial a 
white man can travel ilirough any pan of the distiicl 
111 the most absolute safety. 

The safety of life and properly tlius assured has 
doubtless been a' powerlul clement ni attr.u'tmg tlie 
great number of immigrants who have been building 
up towns and villages almost hy magic in the North- 
\\T'st. The rise of Winnipeg lias liceome a twice-told 
tale, and no longer excites woiKler, but there arc other 
etjually remarkable instances, Tlie l.itesl of which we 
have an account is that of Souns. in tlie I'roviiice of 
Manitoba. In the Ciraphic of the Jih of July, the 
following account of it oecins:—*• hi April last (ibSa) 
there w.as but a single log-house in the place. It now 
contains large flouriiig-milis, nine good hotels, six or 
seven large shops with plate-glass fronts, and all tlie 
accessorie.s of pretentious city buildings, a couple of 
churches, school, extensive livery stables, blacksiiiiths’ 
shops, &c., and mimermis private dwclhiigs. The 
population includes ,1 lawyci, doctor, clergymen, 
several retired officers of the army and navy, besides a 
number of sons of Kngiish .md lush clergymen and 
country gentlemen 'file sport m the neighbourhood 
is excellent, ducks of all kinds, praine chickens, plover, 
and snipe being found m immense quantities. S.ind- 
hill cranes are numerous, .ind a good many geese drop 
down on their way to and from their breeding-grounds. 
The farming kind is of the most fertile desciiption, ilic 
crops of grain and roots showing wonderful yields” 

This seems to be a very wondeifiil eiiange : it more 
resembles a mirage appearing in the deseil. wiih its 
shadowy tiincis and spues and elliereal inhabitants, 
than a tangible lealily of bricks .and mortar and 
ordinary men and women, lint behne the present 
summer doses. 1 li.ivc no doubt th.il the rise of 
Souris will be nvalled, or il may be eclipsed, m some 
now nameless s|K)t perhaps a hundred miles nearer 
the setting sun. 

Parents in this country, and the Australian ;tnd 
Canadian colonies ihcmscKes, are undei a <lebl of 
gratitude to Majm-Gi iiei.il Fielding for bringing tlie 
important question treated by him m Ins able p.ipeis 
to the notice of the public. The reidisalion of his 
views cannot fail to 1 h' a great pr,iclic.d benefit to' 
both. There is, however, one branch of the pre¬ 
paratory education recommended by him fur young 
men intending to emigmte, to wlnrli J would venture 
to suggest that it might be well not to insist on paying 
too much attention. J refer to that part of rlie curri¬ 
culum in the contemplated .school wliicli embiaces the 
study of constitutional questions, or pcili.qis 1 may 
call it the science of legislation, or, to come down to 
still plainer Kngiish, politics. Now, one of the evils 
of colonial life is the prevalence and virulence of 
political controversies. Like all ill weeds, politics 
grow apace, and, as has been said with too much 
truth, more politics to the acre grow in the colonies 
tlaan in most other countries. 

My advice to a young man going into the new life of 


the colonics I have loeen speaking about, would be to 
avoid politics until he has attained independence, or at 
lean feels assured that he is on the path to it. Ily all 
means let him vote as he secs best at an election, but 
beyond recording his vote, he will, 1 think, find it 
belter for his own interests to leave politics to others ; 
there will always lie men and to sjiavc who will look 
after his political rights, lie may for the present 
safely leave them in their hands. 

It would indeed be a great advantage for any 
country to have men of culture and refinement occupy¬ 
ing seals in the Ixgislaluic. but 1 am assuming that 
the young men wiio emigrate, however well educated, 
arc going out for llie purpose of improving their own 
|jios]iccls first and chiefi)', and it is in their interests 
lluU 1 am writing. 1 do not sec how men in such cir- 
ninislanccs could tievote a laige portion of their time 
to public alfairs without seriously intcriermg with tlieii 
personal interests. Events move rapidly in these day s, 
and with eiicigy and application any young man ol 
the class spoken of may hope in what would m Ivng- 
land be considered a very short time to become 
independent, and perliaps wealthy, Wlien that d.ny 
arrives, no more welcome aihlnion could be made to 
the jiiibhe life ol his adopted country, nor one of 
greater value to its best interest 

The love of la ilufun is born with every English 
genliemaii, and while I would not advi'jc the young 
; 7 «/‘,v<’'of that class to give too iinirh of his lime or 
thoughts to spoil, any more than 1 would recominenti 
loo great attention to politics, yet the abundance of 
g.imc would inevitably prove one element of attrartimi 
to him in seeking a new home. '1 he d.iys of legilnnaic 
spoil appeal to he drawing to a close in Kngl.uul. 
How oliicrwise could the sl.uigliter of lame pigeons 
have been iiichuled 111 the list of Knglisii spoils? 
Itul when game abounds winch is leilly wild, few 
young F.nglisliiiien (ould resist the lemplation which 
It )>rcscnls: and there would be this .idvanlage over 
the pursuit of political objects, that il indulged m wiili 
moderation, and only when a day could really be- 
sjiaicd williovil dctnineiiL to liis l.irm, the sportsman 
would not wholly waste his lime even in the most 
iililitaiian sense. He would be sliooting for the 
“ pot ” as well as for lecreaiion. 

Ml. 11. A. Pringle, of Caledon, in llic county of 
Tyrone, Ireland, vicied Maiiiloba and the North- 
West Territory in iXSi, his objoct being “to ascertain 
wliethci or not flic condilioiis wliich they oficred were 
suitable for the settleinent of Irish colonists.’' Let me 
quote a few lines from that gentleman’s report, made 
on his return home, “ I have now given,” lie says, “a 
short account of my visit to Manitoba and the North- 
West, and after spending nearly a month in that 
distiict of rotmlry, and ir.iveiling upwards of 800 miles 
through it, 1 have no hesitation in recommending il as 
a field of emigration for Irishmen. When 1 looked 
on its boundlc.s 5 prairies, composed of the richest and 
most fertile soil ready for the plough, I thought what 
a Paradise it would be for thousands of Irish farmers 
wlio arc struggling against high rents and taxes, bad 
seasons, and low prices, to obtain at best but a scanty 
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subsistence, without any prospect of ijcttcnng their 
condition or providing for their families. To all who 
arc so struggling 1 would say, ‘Sell out for whatever 
you can get and go to the North-West, and you will 
never regret doing so.’ There is no disturbing element 
in society ; all arc loyal and contented, because (hey 
are prosperous, enjoying the fniits of their iiHlusiry. 
All classes live well. There are no poor, and of 
eoiirse no workhouses, as we have in Irehiiid. I ran 
assure my countrymen that no colonists will be more 
welcome than those who go from the Noilh of Ire¬ 
land, and, in my opinion, no class would succeed 
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better. If the Labour and capital which are being 
spent on woilhless land in Ulster were brought to 
bear on the fcitilc soil of Manitoba, what a rich return 
a would yield !” 

Let me com hide with the short and compendious 
advice given by Mr. I’rmgic in lefcrencc to the most 
advantageous tinu' for emigrating As to the best 
lime to go, 1 would say the sooner you go the better." 
'I'u which 1 would only add that the spring is the best 
time, when all the sumnuT is hefoie him, for the 
emigrant to arrive at Ins dcsLiiutioii, and conversely, 
tiic autumn is the worst. 


AN INVALID’S KATINd AND DRINKINd 

|;v i'.tMILV 


r would ho mere 
assumpiioii on my 
part to say that 
most agcil moil or 
women arc, to 
some e-\U‘nt. in¬ 
valids. Many, 
indeed, who arc 
long past the al- 
lotlecl span aic as 
healthy, li.ippv, 
not to s ;y h.iial), 
.is other pco))ie 
aio at (illy, liul 
111 age the <ligcs. 
lion IS weaker, for 
the powcis of life 
aieon the ilei line. 
It behoves, then, 
those advanced in years to live by rule, not merely 
with a View to prolonging life, but to living m i I'lnlon. 
and enjoying good sleep and freedom from arhc-s and 
pains. 

In the aged the powers of life are feeble, recu|)er.i- 
live power is les-scned. and the processes of niiiiiiioii 
are slower, but (here is less need for u'l'pore.il lon- 
stnictivc inafeiials,lhe wear and tear aiul waste in tlic 
body being now not so great as foriiieily. 

Lor these reasons alone, old people should eat 
more sparingly, use less solid food, and sec that what 
they do take is both well cooked and lender. 

To eat slowly and masticate well is imperalivo on 
the aged, and those who have suffered from decay of 
teeth ought to have the defects made good by wearing 
artificial ones. 

1 am quite convinced tlial a great de.d of the 
discomfort that aged people suffer from, and many "f 
their aches and rheums, arise from errors not only in 
diet but in eating. Says the immortal bard, burns— 

" All ' life lias wenry il.iys, 

And niRtits o‘ .<lcc|)l<;s< pain; 

Thou fiowden lime o’ yoiiihfu' prime, 

Will never come igaiii?" 


Now. witli all due respect to the memory of the poet, 
1 nmst say he is talking hero of wlui ho knows no¬ 
thing about. There is no ab.soliitc necessity for age 
having weary days or nights of sleeplc.ss pain. 1 know 
quite a number of very old people who are quite as 
free from anything approaching pain as they were at 
forty, and as to wishing liic da\s of ihcir youth back 
again, llioy do nothing of the sort. They arc dreamily 
happy and coiUeiiteJ, and willing to die when Heaven 
in Its merry secs lit lo call them. 

As for slccji, elderly people need loss, and do not 
think a long day so very long because their hours of 
slumber are curtailed. 

Well, then. T have a little further to say on the diet 
which the aged should use. The icnderne.ss of the 
meat ami good cooking arc essential to comfortable 
digestion; slowness of eating shoiUil become a h.abil 
with them; soups are good.esjiecialiy forsupper; p.istry, 
cheese, and raw milk should be avoided. 'I'lie stoin.ich 
must not be ovcilo.uled even with fluid, and for tins 
reason bici or stout is often objectionable, and i( 
alcohol m any form be needed lo calm the neivoiis 
sy-'lem or give freedom from fret, a little good wine or 
'•pints belter llum alo. 1 cannot help inenlioning 
the fiut. however, tli.it old people arc much l)CUcr 
without .Ocoholic siimulanis of any kind. 

It is not gcnertdly known, ihougli it ought to bc- 
ves, [ will go further, and s,iy that the fact should be 
printed on city walls througlmiil the length and 
breadth of the kiiigilom -that alcohol /(>!<vr<- t/w tv'AV 
//(■(//, and yet people lake it to impart natmih. J he 
w.irmth so procured is false, fickle, of no tluialion, and 
vests on no solid basis. 

Ill cases of ;icute illnesses or fever, our object must 
be lo biqiport the system by the most easily iligested 
food we know of, and this must he'given on the little- 
and-ofleii principle. l>o not be led away by the oft- 
quoted saying, “.Stan’c a fever So f.ir as solid food 
is concerned, you may starve it, for it is impossible for 
a digestion weakened by acute illness to assimilate 
.solids: ihev will only tend to increase the fever, for 
they pass ilown into the bowels, and there decay, 
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causing flatulence and diarrha:a and general sickness. 
Good beef-tea is invaluable, so is raw egg—the freshest 
of the fresh, new-laid in fact—and milk, mixed with a 
little lime-water or soda-water. 

It occurs to me here to say that, as now-a-days 
lessons in cookery are being given in every hirgc town 
of the kingdom, I think it wouki be a very gootl |>lan 
if one lecture at least in each course was devoted to 
diet for the sick.* How few people know how to 
make beef-tea or barlcy-waicr, chicken-broth or bcoich 
broth, nutrient easily-digested puddings, the \aiious 
invalid “teas’" and “wheys’’ and drinks, to say no¬ 
thing of gruel and arrowroot, and last, but not least, 
how to cook and serve a pigeon, partridge, or other 
bird (quail or lark, for instance) so as to make it 
appetising to an inv,alid or convalescent p.iiieiit! 

Winter cough is a very common complaint in these 
islands; mediciil men call it clironic bronchitis. There 
is no actual disease of tlie lung tissue, but there is 
thickening, with discharge—this latter is sometimes 
enormous, and is very weakening. 

Now, the misuke that most sufferers from tins com¬ 
plaint make is that of jiaying more attention to medi¬ 
cine than to diet. There is hardly any kind of drug 
which .any kind of person happens to recommend to 
them that they will not give a trial to, .ind some of 
these, if they have no action for good on the tough 
itself, do real injury by weakening the digestion, and 
thus lowering the sysicni. 1 wish I could say, however, 
that the drugs bronchitic siiiicrers lake were alw.iys 
only indirectly harmful. It is oftentimes otherwise; 
and I have no language strong enough in winch to 
condemn the “ cordial ’system often a(lo)»ted by the 
patient himself in treating his compl.niit. 

The object that those who are subject to winter 
cough should strive to attain, is that of keeping the 
blood in as normal a state of lic.dthfuliK'ss as possible. 
Digestion should therefore be constantly attended to. 

Now, for example, there are cejtam things which 
perhaps do not digest easily ; lei the invalid remembci 
them, and remember only to avoid them as poisons. 
If solid food cannot be well borne wiiiiout .after- 
discomfort, nourishing soups, fish, game, eggs, rice 
puddings, &c., should be eaten. 'I’iie appetite must be 
encouraged and the bowels kept legul.ir by plenty of 
exercise in the open air, and living m scieniiiically and 
sufficiently ventilated rooms. Breathing dust-laden air, 
either out of doors or in-doors, is most jiernieioiis in 
cases of this kind. The temperature of llie body must 
be well kept up by wearing warm, but not heavy, 
clothing, and sleep obtained by every lawlul means. 

There is probably no di.se.ase on which doctfirs difler 
more, or understand less of its causes and ireaiment, 
than rheumatism. The name itself conveys little or 
nothing to the mind, and if wc knew more about the 
ailment, would very likely be changed. If a doctor 
tells you that rheumatism is occasioned b)’ an excess 
of lactic acid in the blood, and proceeds to pour 
alkalies into you in order to neutralise the acid, you 

• This is soiMtitiKs dan*, but the programme i> nearly always very 
imperfect.—P am. Doc. 


may be excused for laughing in his face. “ Doctor,” 
you might ask him, "aren’t you merely treating a 
symptom ? If the rheumatism that 1 suffer from is 
caused by excess of lactic acid in the blood, what 
causes the excess ? Hadn’t you better remove the 
cause ?” 

Well, leaving the medicinal treatment of rheumatism 
an open question for the time being, we can do a deal 
by diet to prevent its advent. I'eople w’ho are subject 
to the complaint should not live too high, either id the 
matter of stimulants, mealy food, or condiments ; they 
should take moderate exercise, but be most careful to 
avoid fatigue; and they ought to keep the temperature 
of the body well up to the normal |x)int by wearing 
sufficient clothing day ami night, and avoiding cold 
and draughts, and especially cold .and damp feel, or, 
indeed, anything that is apt to give a cliill. 

Convalescents from acute illnesses should be most 
careful how iliey return to tlieir ordinary diet, for the 
craving for food is, in tlicir case, no criterion as to the 
amount tlnat sliouid be taken. 1 should not object to 
their having anything they took a fancy for, but even 
of that they must nut e.it to s.aliety. Let the food be 
easily digestible, and “ Imic and often ” the guide. 

Without l)cing aciiiiil dyspeptics, a great many 
people suffer fioin what is termed weak digestion. 
The symptoms of such a condition of stomach and 
iiucslines arc only too well known; the feeling of un¬ 
easiness after eating, with piobabiy some degree of dis¬ 
tension .and ilauileiice. acid cnicuuions, constipation or 
[lie reverse*, 01 the one state allcrn.iting with another, 
discoinfoiling or alannnig sensations about the region 
of the heart, swinniiiiig in the lic.id, noises in the oars, 
sleeplessness ot non-refreshing slumber, occasional 
hcad-aches, gcncial fiinui and weariness, and lastly, 
nervous symptom-, of any or all knuK, not the least 
distressing of winch may be some of the miiny p/jc'i'ias 
that afflict people with weak digestions, from cardi- 
phobi.i to hydiopliobi.i. 1 li.ivc h.id patients whom 
no .amount of rea.soning would convince that they were 
not suffering from heart disease; others who suffered 
—they said—from incipient softening of the brain; 
some who h.id no lungs, others minus liver. 

“I don’t believe," a patient told me only the d.ay 
before yesterday, “that i have an ounce of liver left.’’ 

Well, such people at all events h.ive my sincere 
sympathy, and my advice to them in the matter of diet 
is somewhat as follow.s;— 

Tat moderately ; on no account take wlut may be 
called a full meal. 

Take food whenever liungry; for instance, have 
breakfast immediately after gelling up, merely going 
out of doors for five minutes previously. If hungry 
about twelve, have a cup of cocoalina; dine at two 
o’clock off a tender joint, or stc.ak, or chop, with pota¬ 
toes sparingly and greens, a little soup, ;ind tapioca or 
rice pudding, No pastry, or sweets, or cheese. Take 
no fluid until you have nearly finished the solids. 

Vary the food every day. Fish only if quite digesti¬ 
ble, which it oftentimes is not; no veal or pork, but 
mutton, beef, game, and fowl. 

Fruit before breakfast, but not after dinner. 




A NINETEENTH-CENTUKY HOLIDAY RESORT. 



VERY Englishman is 
sup])oscd to be in 
quest of anew water¬ 
ing-place, just as 
our forefathers ltK)k 
ship and sought for 
unknown islands. 
Now, Filey is one 
of those quid, self- 
enclosed, and lov¬ 
able places any per¬ 
son might be jiroud 
to discover. But 
such a pleasure is 
denied to him by tlic local 
talent of the late Mr. John 
Wilkes Unelt, and the cxpeii- 
cnces of many iliuusamis of 
liealiii and rest-seeking men 
and women. As a heallli-rcsorl, Filey is one of the 
discoveries of the present century. Previrmsly, it was 
a collection of th.itchcd one-siorey housi -., inli.ibned 
by lisher-folk, pioiid of then quaint old Church of St. 
■Oswald, and as full of supersiniuns as siniple and 
brave peojile sometimes .ire. 

Mr. L'nett, the maki r <if l-'iloy--or New Filey, to be 
moic .accurate - was a loc.i! lanyer with .i decerning 
mind. His good deids are coinmemor.ited in the 
church, as they deserved to lie, and he lived to the 
gooi! .age of cighty-si.x, by w.iy of giving proof to others 
of the virtues he wished lliem to enjoy. -Tlie 
dccc.iscd,’’ so runs a jiari of the mscriptum on the 
south transept, “was the original piojeciuv of New 
Filey, and by the spirited and liberal way in which lie 
laid out his estate, in ronstnicting a sc.i-wall, and in 
promoting to the utmost of his powei twery nie.isiire 
tending to improve and beautify the |iU(X‘. was the 
principal means of making New Filey what it bec.inie 
at the lime of his death : a healthful, picturesque, .md 
delightful watering-place.” The d.iteofhis death was 
November i:, 1856 . Wc do not often find such an in¬ 
teresting personal memorial, or'such a novel chapter 
outside the records of the books which profess to tell 11 s 
everything wc w.anl to know .about a wateringqilace. 

Filey is singularly unpromising on the land siiie. 
The sea is invisible, for the place is on a cliff that 
slopes sea-ward, and you conic at first upon the im- 
finished evidences of modern enterprise. The mam 
street leads you to the sands, and once ;it the bottom 


of it, you are in another world—secluded, bright, and 
charming. The first view of the bay on a sunny 
morning, or in the early sunset, is a delicious expe¬ 
rience. Ihe expanse of water is considerable, and 
there are strong notes of colour to give pleasure to the 
eye. Northward, there .are cliffs of bright red chalk 
and clay; southward, the colour of the gradually rising 
coast-line shades from red to a milky white; and 
between the cliffs and the sea, if the tide lie out, there 
is a semi-circlc, slightly flattened to the right band, of 


firm yellow sand. In front is the curling, crisping, 
ever-moving sea. Shape, sand, and sea will remind 
you—if you have seen it—of J'ortrush, in the north of 
Ireland, though Filey is more enclosed and the coast 
is bolder. 

To the extreme left of the bay, if the tide be out, 
there IS a dull brown line of low rocks—the lirig—up 
w Inch an occasional fountain of snowy spray leaps with 
a glee that suggests coolness, sea-nymphs at play, and 
all manner of pleasant things. .Sitting on one of the 
scats by the slight pebbled embankment, up to which 
the waves creep with a gentle murmur when the tide 
is full and the wind is low, qr hiss and roar when the 
biceze is fresh and strong, watching the convolutions 
ill the under-surfaces of the rollers caused by tho 
curved shape of the bay, or the long creamy line of 
the ling, a tumbled mass of gleaming spray, or the 
distant ships, green-hulled, white-sailed, or smoke- 
trailing, it is impossible not to feel a delicious sense of 
repose and casefulness. Thomson’s lines from the 
“Castle of Indolence” will come unbidden into the 
cultivated mind—■ 

" A plcisinj; l.ii.i! of sy-liead il »-a», 

I If iltvaui-. iiifuix die half-ihut eye, 

Aiul i-f k‘.'i\ in iliv . loiiii> dut pas 

Kor c»cr lliidunB round a ‘•uiiiiiier iJcy.* 

Rut you are not really idle. The air is full of ozone, 
the lungs .u't freely, the hc.iit rejoices, the blood is 
“ warmed in all its ways." For the worn and weary 
seeking quiet ami rest, wanting, as the doctors say, 
“ a pln.-'iulogical holiday,'’ Filey has more virtues than 
sp.ae allows us to describe. Its gentle animations 
suggest no iivalry and occasion no disquiet. The 
w.ilks o\er the Mu.-»ton, Hunmanbv, Rcighton, and 
Speeton S.inds are delightful. When their quiet 
cliarin.s pale, there is alw.iys the Brig. 

Now, the Hng is not without its dangers. It is a 
rough-edged, broken, many-pointed file, as its name 
denotes, of eggstone, or oolite, so-called from its 
globules of stone, apparently cemented together. There 
arc superstitions .and real romances about it. Ac¬ 
cording to local legend, it was built by the evil one 
to annoy and injure brave seamen. With a gig.antic 
hammer he is represented as shaping it. In so 
doing, he dropped hts hammer into the water. 
Clutching .at it as it fell, his cl.iws gripped a h.addock, 
and hence the black marks still to be seen on the side 
of that fish ! When Filey was a fishcr-villagc, men 
may have believed the legend ; when Mr. l'nett m.ade 
it a watering-place, it vanished. But old fisher-wives 
sometimes tell tho story to their children still, with an 
eerie light in their bright eyes. 

There h.ave been many wrecks on the Brig. The 
Italian barque C/tici', from (icno.a, was lifted bodily 
upon it in January, i 8 “i, as .sliowii in the carving on 
a column in St. Dsw.Ud’s Churchyard. Twelve out 
of its thirteen men weic drowned, including the pilot. 
The m.an who was saved on a piece of limber, seemed 
scared and afraid of being murdered at the time of 
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his rescue. His exclamations in Italian are dcscribcJ 
as wild and pitiful in the extreme. There a still 
more romantic incident to be recorded. In December, 
1790, Richard Richardson, a fisherman, went out in 
his coble, was caught in a stoiin, and drowned. 
Whether the mischief occurred in the bay or near 
the Brig is not known. But his wife was certain that 
some day she should find his botly. Every night she 
wandered over the sands, or made her way to tlic 
rocky ledges to the nortii, or further on to the Bug 
itself. Weeks .and months rolled away, and her 
search was unrewarded. “ I shall find him yet," was 
her answer to tlie doubts and hcad-sh.ikingb of the 
fisher-folk. One night she dreamed she saw her luis- 
band’s body lying on the Brig. She rose and dressed 
herself, and tore doan'to ibe rocks. .Aftei some 
searching, she found his coipsc, stained, bruised, and 
almost naked. It had been ‘•s.md-viarped'’ for 
twelve months, and lilted on to the rocks by one of 
those grouiKl-swells so common at the sjiot. 'Ihere 
is a tombstone m the cluiichyaid to liis mcinoiy, with 
the lines 

liy viiiiiloii miul and boi.lurou'- ij<.) -.ca, 

'I'lic Lnl (i.a lake my l.i^ fioni me. 

l''ouiiil b> my Wil,, who |.,r 11 voigljt. 

.ami here 11 111 moihi 1 i.ljy 

t mil the Rcsiiircaivii li.i). 

“Alsy ..f M1/..IK.1I1, wile ,.f the ab.i-.e, who dad ];m> u,. i^,; 

'Aged P'l ye.ir»." 


The ground-swell that lifted this poor woman’s hu8> 
band on to tlie Brig has not always spared the living, 
as a slab in the rocks records before the Brig itself is 
reached. It Ls copied here without comment 

“ In memory vf (yiias. I'agel, Esq., of Kiiddiiigloii Granee, NoCIt, 
J.i'., icrmerly M.P. fur Nuiiiiigliam, and of Ellvii, lim wife, who were 
oir l''ilcy Km ks by a wave of rMi.iurdinary volnmi;, and drowned, 
on ihu i.itli of Ooiobcr, 1873. Al llic lime of ihe fatal oc'curicncc ihr 
wcic slaiidiiij; on llm nii ks near llie scuiiid Cave, where ihcy had l>ri' 
111 Mhty foi nioie than a iiu.iitcr ul an hour. 'I'lie st»l m i|ueMi<iii 1 
bar. ly I otencl at IiikIi tides ; and at tin lime U only w,inted an Inni 
ami a half I" low water. This j.I.ib is pljied here by Chc memherh 01 
ilic f.iinili to warn all prisons aj.-oiiisi the danger of veniuiins on the 
iiisks during .1 ht.a\y giuimd-bwell.'' 

Xo advantage is to be 'gained by concealing such 
facts. ,-\t times, Filey Brig is dangerous ; at other 
times It can be s.ifely traversed as far as you can get. 
.Xltcr stormy weather it is covered with curiosities 
from the sea such as rarely reach the sands. When 
you can safely visit it, or sit about it, unwet with spray, 
U IS a delicious spot, from which Seal borough Castle 
and town arc visible, and about which sea-birds wheel 
and fliillci.aml tm which they rest, making many a 
pleasant scene fur the eye. If you w.mt to hear the 
waves till/--, l-'iley Brig is almost as good a place as 
Land's Eiul. 

< )ld Filey IS on the smuheni lop of the ravine, 
ihroiigli whiih it is ihuiight an okl lake emptied 
Itself 111(0 the se.i in distant geological days. At 
the end of the hmiscs on the clifV-lop is a wooden 
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seat where llie tiihcniK'n wall h. snuiUe. aivl spin 
yarns, in their pictiircs(|iie costiinus, Here the old 
folks used to congrejjatc on Hoat-Siinchiy. in li\in'; 
memory-that is, the il.i\ before the lujt^ci-. out 
to the Dofiger Hank, or even farther north, for her¬ 
rings—to say farewell. 

On the north side of the ravine, heliind the bcroen of 
trees, but reached by a bridge, is St. Oswald's Church, 
as shown in our engraving, which gives the southern 
side. It is a quaint building, with l-..irly Knglish tinil 
Norman characteristics; but the |)l.iee lias been [lali hed 
and injured by inanistic repairs. The nislcs h.ne no 
pews, and there is no passage up the n.ive. On the 
south Willi is a rudely-carved and verv ancient ligine 
of St. Oswald, the patron s.iint, who was King of 
Northumbria. Edward Hygoil, in a tcstameiitavv 
burial deed, gave his body, 15^), ••to be buried 
in yc Quire of the pish Ch. of Fyveley. before the 
image of .St. Oswald.’’ There is much in tiie interior 
of the church to interest. The register begins in 
1525. and two of the bells are of the seventeenth 
century, fhero is a line view, from the tower, of the 
Wold Hills, the Brig, and Flamborough lleail. 

Kilcy Hay has strong claims to be made .1 h.irboui 
of refuge. A committee has roporlcd in Its tavoiir. 
not only' as affording an easy access to the fishing- 
fleets of the Northern Sea, but as being •’iho key 
of the defence of the e.asicrn pons.” The Hrig acts 
as a bre.ikwater to the north, and with othci protec¬ 
tion from the south, of an artifleial character, ;i 
splendid harbour could be made. 


The atliaccnt rocks of Speeton, formed of glaeici 
' i.iy, are well woriii visiting. There, and at Hempton. 
ihe sca-cliff is worn into longitudinal .and horizontal 
fissiiri's. and iho-.isands of se.\-birds nest in them. .As 
they r.inge themselves along these dirty-while ledges, 
holding their “ch.ipels,"’ they present a most novel 
,uui luioiesiing sight. I’eeping over at Henipton. 
the se.i below is found to be alive with them, am! 
v.incties arc noticed that cannot otherwise Ix' seen 
l)y the landsman. The romic.il behaviour of the 
piiffm will not escape attention. Hoys used to be 
lowered over the cliff to collect eggs. Further .iway 
Is Flamborough Head, with its old and its modem 
lighthouse. 

The ]>co])lc hereabouts seem to .still ret.iin the 
dark hair and bl.ick tierce oye.s of their ancestors, 
who drove out the Panes from this stronghold, 
dyked off from the mainl.ind. The ilvkc can siill 
be seen. A pleasant excursion to Hiiilinglon, or to 
Scarborough, will break any dulness that Filev may 
generate. A walk on the cliff-iops fumi the Hrig 
to Scarborough is most eniov.ible. Tlie nuKirlands 
of the Noith Riding, and even Whithy itself, arc 
accessible from Filey in a d.iy‘s jaunt. Indeed, it 
IS a quiet haven, a real resiing-pl.ice. The Filey 
folk, in their more exalted moments, eomparc them¬ 
selves with Scniljorough, and talk of Louis and Com¬ 
mons. aristocrats and democrats. A visitor, or a 
passing artist, will forgive these local plcaiwntrics. 
.and inspire his daily ozone without c.iring to be 
conteiuious. EinviN Goahby. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A 

W HAT shall he the baby’s 
name?” Tills imporlaiu 
t]iiestioii is sckloni decided 

friendsaiul kins/ulk. Jl ulten 
happens, however, tliat in 
spite of long constderation and .ihiiiidanee ol eoiin'cl, 
the result arrived at is one rtiiieii uccaMi>iis to the 
recipient of the name no smail amount ol inconve¬ 
nience and annoyance in after-lile. It m.u' therefore 
be of service to many /ieisons to lay down a few 
general principles by which the selection of a name 
ought to be determined. The truth of these principles 
will be obvious enough when they are once stated, 
but they appear to be very commonly overlooked in 
practice. 

In the first place, it ought to be borne in mind that 
the principal purpose for which a name is given, is 
to distinguish the person who bears it from other 
people. A name which docs not efte<.tu.illy answer 
this purpose, whatever merits it may possess m other 
respects, is as bad as a timepiece which does not 
show the time,or .a handwriting winch cannot he read. 

' Nowit is precisely with regard to this all-importanl 
point that the adviie of friends i? most freipiemly 
misleading. There is nearly always some one ready 
to ofier the counsel given to the parents of John tin; 
Baptist, to call tiie child after'' its f.uhcr or mother, 
or some other relative, Iwarmg, as often as nut, the 
same surname. 

There are many families in which the really ah. 
surd practice prevails of retaining the same set of 
Christian names from generation to generation, with 
the natural result tliat each member of one of these 
'families is constantly subjected to the inronvenienre 
of being mistaken for his f.utier or his cousin. In the 
giving of names, considerations of sentiment ought 
always to give way to those of convenience. It is 
satisfactory to observe that the very commonest of our 
Christian names are fast losing their excessive poini- 
larity, and that the custom of giving doulde names, 
and that of using surnames as Christian names, arc 
decidedly becoming more general. These useful in¬ 
novations arc cspiecially to he recommended to the 
Smiths, the Browns, the Joneses, and all other 
possessors of excessively common surnames. We 
may reasonably hope that, in a gertcration or two, 
there may be no longer any plain Jolm .Smiths to 
lament the inconvenience of bearing a name whith is 
practically “no name at all.” Although as a rule it 
is well to avoid anything very eccentric or unusual in 
the choice of a Christian name, it may fairly be 
allowed that those families which have extremely 
common surnames arc entitled to a dispensation from 
this general law. 

However, it is (piitc possible that a name may 
abundantly fulfil its purpose of identifying ihc in- 
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dividual who owns it. and yet be in other respects 
exceedingly undesirable. It is bad enough to be 
called by a name w’hich is “ no name at all,” but it 
is e\eii worse to have a name which no stranger can 
hear pronounced without feeling oilhcf imuscment or 
disgust. It may be hoped that there are not many 
jurenis who would wiKiiIly inflict on their children 
the lifelong ve.vition which follows tlie possession of a 
* ridiculous or disagreeable name. On the contrary, 
every nght-ftxding person, who has perceived liow im- 
poitant this matter re.illy is. woiilil be anxious to 
select for his child a name which is likely to produce a 
distinctly favourable impression. Let us then consider 
wliat are the scver.il grounds, apart from llie utilitarian 
one of distinctiveness, on which one name may be 
preferable to another. 

Amongst the most obvious of the points which 
determine the attractiveness of a name, is the plea- 
•santness or unpleasantness of its sound. (.)f all the 
considerations affecting the choice of a name, this may 
be said to be the one winch is lca«t commonly over¬ 
looked. The first ipicslion to be di.-^cusscd is usually 
whether tlie name lx; a “ pretty " one ; and if this be 
answered satisfactorily, the matter is considered as 
settled. It must, however, be confessed that euphony 
15 very largely a m.itter of fancy. A name which to 
one perMin seems the very perfection of pleasanlness 
of sound, will often strike another peison as parti- 
cul.iily disagreeable. The imagination, [iromptcil by 
suijllc and unti.ice.ilile associ.uions, lias a gre.it dea! 
inoie to do with our judgments on this point than the 
org.m-. of liearing. Nevcrtlieless, there are some 
names which, from whatever |•(.Mson. most cdtieaied 
people will Ik found to agr<-e in regarding as comical 
(II nnjdeasanl in sound : and iliese it is obviously 
(iesir.iiile to avoid. Tlie n,uiies of the Old Testament, 
for inslance, arc, with a few exceptions, apt to sound 
cMi'cmcly uncouth to Ihigiish ears, or at least to 
English prejudices. 

An odd effect is generally produced wlicn the 
Christian and family names begin with the same 
letter, and still more when the ailileralion extends 
to three names, khyming names, like John Conn, 
or Peter Streeter, are still more objectionable. 

Under the head of euphony, we may include easi¬ 
ness of pronunciation. As a general rule, names of 
more than three .syllables arc awkwardly long. The 
giving of more than two Christian names is not to be 
commended. Two names, if well chosen, ought to be 
sufficiently distinctive, and a longer combination is 
needlessly troublesome, both to pronounce and to 
write. Instances are on record in which men have 
actually taken legal steps to dispossess themselves of 
one or two out of the long string of names which their 
parents had conferred upon them. 

The meaning of a name is a matter not altogether 
witliout importance, although I would by no means 
recommend people to select names principally on 
account of their signification. To give such advice 
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would be to confine the range of choice within 
undesirably narrow limits. Iksidcs, it is not always 
easy to obtain trustworthy information respecting the 
meaning of a name, the statements on the subject that 
are contained in popular books being for the most part 
quite misleading. As a general rule, however, where 
the etymology of a name belongs to a language 
which few people understand, there is no reason 
for being solicitous about its meaning. It is only 
when the real or apparent signific.-ilion of a name 
is so obvious .as to lx: certain to excite reinaik, 
that it becomes worth while to consider whether 
this meaning is desirable or the reverse. Kur ex¬ 
ample, the name of I’rsiila, which is tiic pLiinest of 
plain I-atin for “little she-bcur." is not unlikely to 
subject the owner of it to a good deal of quizzing. 

Before bestowing on a child an obviously signitirant 
Qiristian name, it is w dl to consider whether il may 
not afterwards turn out^l^ comically inappropriate. 
One is sometimes amused by the incongruity of a n.ame 
like Lily or Violet, applied to a l.uly of stalwart fminc 
and masculine demeanour, or of Itlanche a'> the ap¬ 
pellation of a very decided bniiirtlc. In the vilbgc 
where my childhood was spent, tlicrc lived a matron 
whose Christian name of Silence gave awkward 
point to the iinfortnnate reinitatinn siie had aecpiired 
as a “ common scold.” 

I have previously commended, in the interest of 
distinctiveness, the praeiire of bestowing a siirn.imc 
as a subsidiary Chi'isti.m name; but some camion is 
needed in following tliis advn e, because family noini'n- 
clature abounds in oddities both of sense and of sound, 
which become ail tlie more conspicuous when 
voluntarily ailopted. Still greater e.ire is advis,ible 
when it is jwoposed to enqihn a suitiame as ,i side or 
principal Chiisttun n.inie. TIun is sometimes done 
with very h.ippy effect ; but thco' ate only a few sur¬ 
names which eau be thus used witliout scemmg eiilier 
awkw.ard or groles(|ue. It ma\ be safeK s.iid tliat no 
surname whiih has any obvious meaning in latglish 
should ever be used as a Christian name. 

Far more im|)ortant than the signtfication of .a 
name are its hi.storiral or proverbial associations, 
Instances have been known in which p.ircnt.s have 
given to their children such names as Iscariot, i’il.ate, 
and Nero. It is probable that these outrages pro¬ 
ceeded from a worse cause than mere ignorance or 
thoughtlessness. Amongst the less*cducalM cl.i'ses. 
however, it is very often found that names of very 
inauspicious associations are bestowed wiihoiii anv 
evil intention. In the North of England, for instance, 
the name of Absalom is by no means uncommon. 

Of late years, it has become quite a fashion among 
certain people to give to their children ,as Christi.m 
names the titles or surnames of various aristo¬ 
cratic families. Such names as Percy. Dighy. 
Vernon, and Ilow.ard are become too common to 
occasion mucii ridicule in individual cases; but the 
adoption of them, when there is no good reason for it, 


must be stigmatised as a foolish piece of snobbishness. 
The use of the names of persons illustrious in literature 
or art is not greatly to be recommended. Such a 
name as Cicero (which has rctilly Iwen borne as a 
Christian name by at least one ICngUshman during 
this century) would be a decidedly awkward pos¬ 
session for a young man who aspired to distinguish 
himself as a speaker; nor would the case be much 
better if the owner of the name happened to be ex¬ 
ceptionally deficient in oratorical talent. 

Many persons delight in indicating their political or 
religious sympathies in the giving of names to their 
(.hildrcn. To do this i.s certainly not an evidence of 
good ta.ste. A parent who would compel his child to 
Hear .i p.irty baiige in the fonn of a name, is not iikcly 
to l»o deterred from doing s^by the consideration th.at 
a ch.tnge of opinion on the part of the recipient of the 
name m.iy render it absurdly inappropri;itc. 

Another point which should be carefully taken into 
account is, that a name which is not in itself at all 
objectionable may become so when coupled with a 
particular aurn.uiic. Tins is cspeci.dly the case when 
any liidicrous proverbial association is suggested by 
llie eombination. The Fawkes family, for instance, 
sliould avoid the name of Guy, ami the l-’iper family 
that of Peter. Those persons who are so unfortunate 
as to have surnaiufs which arc provocative of amuse¬ 
ment, ought to lake especial care to avoid calling 
attention to tiie oddity of the surname by prefi.\- 
ing to It anything tcrciune in the uay of Christian 
n.inies. 

As nio>i people have sometimes occasion to write 
their initial-, mstc.id of their full sign.iHire, il does not 
seem loo Hilling to refer to the droll elfcci which is 
produced niien the inili.ds of a name spell soine 
ruiienloii-' word. This m.iticr seems to be one which 
Is very seldom considered, as there are few families in 
whicli some .ibsunhiy of this kind has not been per- 
jKHr.iieii- There is a distinguished living musitja! 
I'oinposev who. when lie signs his initials, is obliged to 
write himself down an .S. S. Other odd com¬ 
binations which may be mentioned are F. O. P.. 
K. A. r.. and G. .-V. B. Y. This is no doubt only a 
small m.itter, but il is surely worth while to avoid 
needlcssh indicting on one's children even a trilling 
amount of annoy.incc. 1’crh.ips we tn.ay go a little 
further .and say that where ;i name has tliicc initials, 
it is better that they should not admit of being pro¬ 
nounced <as a syllable. 

It wouhl be possible to ofler mote detailed sugges¬ 
tions reg.mhng the choice of a n.tme. but to do this 
wouUI be to enter on more or less debatable ground. 
The few rules wliich I have ventiired to give are. I 
think, scarcely open to dispute.and .any one who bears 
them in mind will be tolerably safe from falling into 
the gross absurdities so frequently committed. No 
general adx icc, however, can supersetle the exercise of 
individual good t.aste, which, in lliis matter as in all 
others, is to be aapiia’d by ihotigluful observation. 

llKNRY Br.\DI.EV. 
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THE QUEEN’S 

I WORTHY counlryman 
present at tlie theatre 
when (icorge IV. occu¬ 
pied the royal box, refused 
to believe he was the Kiiij; 
ns he had no crown, and 
was contirnicd in his con¬ 
viction when he nsccn.iincd 
th.at the lion and unicorn 
liid not lung down on 
^ either side of liim, 
, beingfinnlyconvinccd 
that the King of Eng¬ 
land never had other 
“ arms.” .SV uoii 
VtTO, <' Iwn Irora/,'. 

Though crowns, 
sceptres, and no.il 
robes are intimately asNOciated with the conceptions 
of Kings and (jueens we entertain in our juvenile d.tys, 
in good truth royalty rarely adopts these insignia of 
exalted station, save when visits arc paid to Par¬ 
liament in state, and at the coronation. Indeed thcie 
are but three classes of roy al robes, the third appci- 
taining to the several ortlcrs of knighthood. 

When the Monarch proceeds to open or prorogue 
Parliament, cither in the chariot of state, or in scmi- 
state as our Queen goes now—viz., in a urcss-carriage 
drawn by cream-coloured horses tlic so-named Par¬ 
liamentary robes are called into rccjuisition. They 
consist of a surcoat, mantle, and hood of crimson 
velvet, furred with ermine, bordered with gold lace. 
Now that Parliament is only opened cither by com¬ 
mission or in :.cmi-slale, the robes arc laid on the 
throne, and wrapped about the Queen as she takes 
her scat. She never wears them in proce.isioii as she 
did before the Prime Consort’s death, nor does she 
don the hood, which is superseded by a diamond 
crown and tulle veil, or tulle cap and veil; the orders 
of the Garter, the Victoria and Albert, and often some 
foreign order arc conspicuous on her breast. The high 
officers of state bear before her the sword, the Cap of 
Maintenance, and the crown on a velvet cushion. It 
is in this same costume, wnh the Cap of .State, that 
*Ae Monarch procecvls to tin* coronation, During the 
ceremony it is changed for the Imperial or Dalmaiic 
Robe, of purple velvet, with whiih the Dean of Wesi- 
minster invests him. Tlie one worn by George U'., 
with two others made for him at the same lime, cost 
^18,000, and contained 567 feet of wKct and em¬ 
broidery. 

This Dalraatica, or Open Pall, is a three-cornered 
mantle, “in fashion like a cope," with one strait 
side of about 3J yards in length, to cover (he shoulders 
and hang down in front, the other side sloping mio 
a train resting about a foot upon the groumi. Up 
to the time of James II. it was cnibroiclcred with 
golden eagles, but now it is trimmed witli purple 
brocaded tissue, shot with gold thread, enriched with 
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gold and silver foliage, andflowers of frosted gpld ; the 
garlands of flowers edged with purple or mazarine blue, 
tlte lining crimson talTcta, and the fastening a broad 
gold clasp. The pall is the exterior habit of a bishop, 
and the clerical nature of this garment points to the 
sacred character of our Kings. Underneath this is 
the Supcrtunica, Close I’all, or .Surcoat—a strait coat 
11 y.trds long and 3 yards wide, with plain sleeves, 
m.ulv of gohl-brocaded cloth-tissue, lined with crimson 
tuifei.i; to this belong a belt and girdle of the same 
cloth, lined with tabby, having a gold buckle and 
sword-lungers. The .Stole is also of ecclesiastical 
origin ; indeed, at his coronation Henry VI. was said 
to have been arrayed as a bishop would \k. It is a 
narrow vest of the same clotli-tissuc as the super- 
lunic.i, lined with crimson sarsenet and embroidered. 
It is about an cll in length, and 3 inches in breadth, 
and IS tied above and below the elbow witli double 
nblHms. 

I'lie first garment the Mon.irch puls on after the 
anointing is a surplice without sleeves, made of line 
(ambric. boidcreil with l.icc frilling; and this also 
is an ancient dress of bishops. The Calig.e, or 
Iiuskins, or .Sandals, arc m.ule of cloth-tissue, lined 
with crimson, iS inches long, having a leaihern sole 
with lic'.'i; but although the piirpb bool is a type ol 
imi>erial power, while stockings ami shoes appear in 
have been Ino^t generally adopted by recent Sovereigns 
on these occasions. William IV. at his coronation 



wore the uniform of an admiral beneath the Robes ol 
State. 

A woril .'IS to the sexeral emblems of royalty 
to 1)0 seen, by those curious in such matters, In the 
Tower of London. To begin with the crown. The 
act of coronation is performed with St. Edward's 
Crown of gold, surrounding a cap of crimson velvet, 
tiinicd up with ermine; it is splendidly enriched 
with jewels, which tempted the villain Blood to 
steal it. Ttic Crown of State, worn at the coio- 
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iiation feast, and carried before our Monarch at 
the opening of I’arliamcnt and other state occasions, 
boasts of some still more valuable. Most of our 
JSovercigiis have had their own crowns ; in that made 
for (juecn Victoria are the priceless sapidiirc and the 
ruby given to the lUack Prince by the King of Castile, 
surrounded by seventy-five brilliants. 

The sceptre borne in the King’s right hand is nearly 
three feet long, made of gold and enriched with jewels ; 
from (he lop rises a fleur-de-lis. a huge diamond m 
ilie midst. There arc several others. The \’etge or 
Kod of E<]iiity with the Dove is stinnmintcd by a 
globe, on whirli is a dove with espaiided wings. St. 
Edward's .Staff, borne before the King or Ouecn. is a 
large golden rod with a pike of steel at the lower 
<rnd, and a globe and cross at the top, said to contain 
.1 piece of (lie true Cross. Edward the Confessor is 
generally represented with such a staff, and this with 
the other regalia were preserved at his .shnne—hence 
the name. 

The Orb, or Mound, .i gold b.ill si\ ii-.che-i in dia¬ 
meter, encompassed with a fillet of pieuous stones, a 
sTOSS patttfc covered with gems rising from the imdst, 
occupies the Mon.ircli's otlier h.iiid. lleforc him are 
Ixirne the blunt Sword of .Meicy, the “ Ciirtana,’’ a 
name borrowed from the ann.iK of (hu.ilry; the 
Sword of Justice, which is longer, with .m obtuse 
jioint, .nul the sharp-pointed Sword of Justice to the 
Tcmpor.ility. With the Sword of Sl.ite, winch belongs 
jicrson.illy to the Sovereign, he is girded before being 
cr'.wncd. A Monarcii is fuitherinore invested with 
tl.c King—the Wedding ring of Kngl.imJ, as sonvcall 
of plain gold, with a ruby on winch tlie Cross of 



St. George is engraved. Then there are the r.i'.ice- 
lets, bands of gold with the rose, ihisile, .nul lleur- 
<lc-lis ; and the Gold Spurs, the emlileins of elm.dry. 
The Dean and Prebendaries of Westmiii'ler bring 
the rcg.ilia to the several dukes, bishops, ami [leison^ 
of high d grcc appointed to carry them. As the por¬ 
tions of the service anive when they are used, they 
arc handed to the archbishop, who places them on the 
altar before the invc.stiture. 


As Sovereign of the several orders of knighthood, 
the reigning Monarch wears the ribbon of the order 
and the batlge, having the robes made trained; and 
these decorations add much to the brilliancy of robes 
of state. 



Our Queen could not. of course, adopt the surcoat 
and vest at her corun.umn, but wore the robes over 
a ricli satin dress, with the orders of knighthood, h'or 
the first time since the Revolution, on this occa.sion 
a Sos-ereign was desiied to l.iy aside the crown before 
receiving the sacrament. 

The state mbcs worn by women of our English 
Royal Family \noi fhu-ens regnant) do not appear to 
be guvemed by any fiseti law, but in a manner follow 
the fashion of the peruxi. Etheldryiha, a Princess of 
K.TSI Anglia m the tenth century, on an occasion of 
some state, appeared in a scarlet embroidered mantle 
over a gown of gold tissue, with veil and shotis to 
match ; hdeanor of Gincnne. wife of Henry 11 , wears 
a regal mantle enihroulered with gold crescents over 
.1 loose rohe embroidered with the lions of England — 
which are fair s.imples of the robes of state of that 
eaily period. 

Most of our early Kings were buried in their robes 
of stale, so th it very f.iithfiil del.ids have been handed 
down to us. C.miiie w.i-; avr.ryed m a tunic and mantle 
of some son of he.ivy bioc.idc. tied with many cords 
.md ia>sels, the stocking-, rc.iclnng to the knee, with 
embroidered tops ; .uut a wreath of gold about the 
head. Harold’s coronation manilc w-.i.-, of silk em- 
bioidi'ied with flowers in gold. The mantles of our 
Norman Kings cost m.redible sum-, William the 
Conqueroi wore .i tunic le.Kiimg to the knee lumcaih 
one of these mantles, winch had he.ivv t.issels that 
In' IS re|iresOiited ,is |ili\m;,’ with wln'ii .agitated by 
.mv iinp.il.itable n< w-s llcnw 1-- m.itule was lined 
with black s.iblc. Knluiid 1 V mantle w,is stiiped and 
embossed with sdvei. I he ii'i-d \estmcnts worn 
liy Henry HI. wei.- m.ule of ll.ddekins—viz., silk 
woven willi gold, imooricd from P.,ilik'ck or B.ibylon 
• and h.id the tlioc ieop.iuN embroideied on the 
fionl .and b.i.k. We I11-.1 hear of tiicse in-igniii 
on robes of slate when Edward 111 . went to hi.ince 
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in 1329, to do homage to Philip VI. for the Duke¬ 
dom of Guyenne, and had his crimson velvet robe 
embroidered with three leopards. In tlic Stuart 
time, when James ascended the throne, they were 
looked upon as a badge of England’s slavery be¬ 
neath Norman rule, and were superseded by three 
golden lions. 

The origin of the purple robe worn at the corona¬ 
tions can be traced also to Edward 111 ., who, when he 
laid claim to the crown of I'Vance as grandson of 
Philip IV., quartcred-the fleur-de-lis of France with 
the leopards, and assumed a blue velvet robe such 
as the Kings of France wore. 

Few robes of state were more magnificent than 
those worn by Henry IV.; the tunic is heavily em¬ 
broidered, the cope reaches to the girdle, xmd the 
mantle is jewelled. In Henry VI.’s time the shape 
alters ; they are lined with fur and are made with or 
without sleeves. Richard HI., who was fond of dress, 
spared no expense; the day before his coronation 
he rode to Westminster in a doublet and stomacher 
of blue cloth, embroidered in gold with “pyne-apples,” 
a long gown of purple velvet and ermine, and gilt 
spurs. On the eventful day itself he had two robes—• 
crimson and minever, purple and ermine—and his hose, 
shirt, surcoai, &c., were of crimson satin. Moreover, 
he had a tabard during part of the ceremony, and a 
coif of lawn after the unction, which was to be worn 
eight days. 


Henry VH. introduced a branch of hawthorn into 
his arms and embroideries, in allusion to the battle of 
Bosworth, wliere Richard IIl.’s crown was found in a 
hawthorn bush. 

Henry VII I.’s coat was actually embossed with gold 
and precious stones beneath the crimson velvet furred 
mantle. After the Tudor period the robes which now 
hohl good began to be adopted. 

The mantle worn by the Prince of Wales at a coro¬ 
nation is of crimson velvet, doubled below the elbow 
with ermine, spotted diamond-wise ; at the opening of 
Parliament, the Heir Apparent’s robe has five bars or 
guards of ermine set at equal distance.s, and headed 
with gold lace. His coronet is of gold with flcur-de-lis 
and jewels, not unlike the St. Edward’s Crown. In 
the theoretical forms laid down for the ceremony of 
creating a Prince of Wales, “He is presented before 
the King in his surcoat, cloak, and mantle of crimson 
velvet, indented and turned up with ermine, and a 
Coronet on his head as a token of principality ; and 
the King also piiUcth into his hand a verge of gold, 
the emblem of government, and a ring of gold on his 
middle finger.” His peculiar insignia arc the plumes 
of ostrich feathers which the Black Prince, after the 
battle of Cressy, took from the helmet of the Bohemian 
King when he was dead; not a bad lesson this re¬ 
garding human pomp, which would seem to grow out 
of the misfortunes of others ! 

Ardern Holt. 


JOHN FORD: 

HIS PAULI'S ANU FOLLIF-S AND WH.\T CAMIi OF THEM. 

By PRANK BARRETT, Author of “Honest Davie,’ "Hidden Gold," &c. &c. 


R THE SEVENTH. 

M U ST now pass over two years 
of my life—nof, however, with¬ 
out giving, as brielly as may 
he, some account of my pro¬ 
gress, otherwise the reader will 
deem it incredible that an 
ignorant savage, “ a wild man 
of the woods,” as I was called, 
should in so short a space of 
time have aeijuired a fair 
amount of cultivation, and obtained a position far in 
advance of that which many me 1 vducated'from in¬ 
fancy, ;ind backed up by powirful influence, have 
failed to attain to in half a lifc-limc. 

My skill and dexterity at the bench soon attracted 
the attention of the foreman and the recognition of 
my employer: I was promoted from one bench to 
another, until, at the end of a few months, 1 was, as 
one might say, jiretty well at the top of the tree, and 
being jKiiJ by piece-work, made between sixty and 
seventy shillings a week. This enabled me to forego 


the Saturday night’s labour xit my father’s forge. I put 
a decent young fellow in tlie smithy, to work under iny 
father’s direction, and as the business improved under 
this arrangement, I gave him lialf the profits upon his 
work, .IS an encouragement to work the concern up— 
much to his advantage and satisfaction, he being in 
love with a young girl whose parents had promised 
liini lie should wed her as soon as he had made a 
hiindr<.d pounds. 

1 made still greater advance m the six inotuhs that 
followed. Mr. Miller—the engineer at Maid.stonc in 
whose service I was now reguhirly employed—did a 
good deal of business with a firm of patentees, in 
making moileh, {k.c., for them. In this undertaking 
his success was due to the practical intelligence and 
ingenuity of an old gentleman named Chives, who had 
shown a strong liking for me, and with whom I had 
entertained frequent discussions upon subjects con¬ 
nected with physics and mechanics. This worthy 
old gentleman fell ill in the month of July, and soon 
after died. The day after his death, 1 was called into 
the piivatc office, and there Mr. Miller said to me— 


chapte: 
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"I am looking about for some hand to continue 
poor Chives’s labours, John h'oid. You know the 
nature of his employment here.” 

“Yes,” said I; “he put Shaw and Company's in* 
ventions into practical shape.” 

“ He did. You know that one-half of the plans that 
come to us to be put into form arc made by men with 
very little knowledge of mechanics, and still less of 
their practical application. If we simply made up 
nuxlcls according to the inventors’ plans, nine-tenths 
of them would never be heard of again. There would 
be a clumsy, ilUworking machine, costly and useless ; 
the inventor would be discouraged, and the patent 
abandoned. Now, Chives’s excellence lay in seeing 
what was good and what was bad in an invention, in 
going straight to the fundamental principle of the 
thing, and working it out in the simplest way that his 
engineering knowledge prescribed. Very likely the 
inventor scarcely recogniserl his invention when he 
saw the working model; but, as )'ou know, a fair pro¬ 
portion of them have turned out successful, and they 
have brought an enormous amount of work to the hi m. 
A successful model means—well, it means a great deal 
to me. Now, Chives told me in the last interview we 
had that if any one in the firm could take his plarr, it 
was John Ford.” Here, as you may suppose, iny hair 
crisped up on my head. “ How far his juclgiiient was 
influenced by a jiersonal liking remains to be seen. 
Here arc plans for a hot-air engine that have been 
-sent to me this morning. Look at them, and tell me 
what you think of them. . . . Well?” be asked, 
after a few minutes, evidently wishing to test my 
readiness. 

“ As usual,” said J, “ there arc a do^cii valves where 
there ought not to be one. Dry valves on .m e\paud- 
ing material will never work. There’s no need for all 
these cranks and wheels; the power can bo lakei. 
direct from the cylinder. Of course tins scale v;oii’l 
work.” 

“ Inventors only guess .at the strength of materials; 
it’s our business to adjust the scale. The main thing 
is, can you make a machine of the kind without the 
dozen v.alves you complain of?” 

“ Yes,” said 1. 

Mr. Miller laughed. “ Chives would have said, 
‘I believe I can.’ You evidently don't belicw in 
failure, Ford." 

“1 .shouldn’t succeed in anything if 1 did,’’ said 1. 

“Good. You oughttobclheNapolconofengineers. 
Take the plans away, and see wlial you c.in do wiih 
them. Here’s the key of poor Chives*s workshop, .iiid 
you c.an have Smith to help you.” 

1 made the model. It worked admirably. L’nfoi- 
tunately, it was found to be an infringement of an 
existing patent, so nothing came of it. I lowevcr, that 
was not my fault, and the patent agents were well 
pleased with our part of the business. From that lime 
I worked exclusively in tliis department. an<l earned 
five pounds a week at it, though I might have had 
double had I made a stand for better p.aynient. I>ut 
it was not the difl'erence between five and ten pounds 
a week that concerned me. I was content to get more 


time for the study of mathematirs and physics, which 
were all-important to me in iny trade, and for those 
acquirements which were accessary to a genilcinan. 

One important advantage tins new departure gave 
me: it permitted me to keep my hands and nails 
clean, to the great satisfacuon of .\li, Shccply, who 
seemed to think that a rough exterior was incongruous 
with mental refinement. I was a constant source of 
astonishment to that young gentleman, not only by the 
rapidity with which 1 learnt, but uKu the pcrsever.ince 
with which I applied myself to learning. The secret 
of the former lay in the c.xce!lcnce of my memory, and 
of the latter in my unswerving purpose to make Miss 
Westlake my wife. A man with a jH-rfect, healthy !x>dy, 
a vigorous constitution, and a strong will is capable of 
doing all that I did, and perhaps more. I never gave 
myself a day’s rest, except on the Sunday, when I went 
to see my father, not even when Mr. Shccpiy look his 
holiday. At the end of two years J beat Mr. Sheeply 
at mathematics and .all lliat concerned physical science; 
I was his equal in Latin, if notin French ; 1 w.is fairly 
well read in English literature, and able to express 
myself without any glaring grammatical faults. W'here 
1 failed was in the acquisition of certtiin manners 
essential to a gentleman ; and this was due to the f.vcl 
that I could not overcome a feeling of contempt with 
which those manners inspired me. To drop my voice 
below its natural pitch—to c.xpress admiration for 
things I did not perfectly understand, as in the mailer 
of painting, for instance, where Mr. Sheeply went into 
ccstacics, and e-xpressed himself in conventional terms, 
whereof he could not satisfactorily explain the meaning 
to me, over works which, upon logical examination, he 
could not, as he admitted, successfully defend—to 
hold my tongue and simper when the actions of certain 
people were displeasing—to talk about things with a 
pretence of pleasure when they had no earthly ni- 
teresl either for him who spoke or him wlio 
listened—to conform, in .short, with what lie called 
the “ionvenanci's of society,” seemed to me noiiiing 
short of a system of hypocrisy. However, he suc¬ 
ceeded in training me to some of the externals of 
.1 gentleman. Under his direction I dressed myself 
well, took off iny hat and put it on at the right time, 
scaled myself in attitudes to suit the society J migiit be 
in, and so forth. But more than this it was not in his 
powci to teach me. And perhaps the only thing in 
which I made no progress during my two yc.ais of 
study was in that for which 1 had selected him as my 
teacher. The fact is that the art of Ix-coining a 
gentleman docs not exist, and all tlie leacliing in the 
world cannot make a gentleman. I.ord Chesterfi<;ld 
himself might have made a prig, a puppy, or a 
courtier of liis son, if his pupil had not possessed the 
feeling which is sufficient to give gentle maiuicis to a 
clown. 

In point of feeling I was no bciicr endowed .at the 
end of my pupilage than at the beginning. 1 had no 
experiences to teach me humility, to soften my di.s- 
position, or subdue my vanity. On the contrary, my 
success increased my self-love, and strengthened my 
confidence in the excellence of tny own power and vvilL 
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Without my Siindiiy's rest from work and study, and to approach her unseen, to look upon her from a 

the demands made by my father’s condition upon iny distance, to catch the sound of her dear voice—no 
pity and forgiveness, I think that I should have lost more than that; but knowing how fatal this indul- 

whal sentiments of the higlicr kind I had learned from gence would be to further resistance, I repressed the 

the woods and the creatures in them. inclinations, or railtcr, made them subservient to my 

It must not be thought that my transition from a life higher wishes, 
of idleness to one of steady application and laborious Nevertheless, I kept myself acquainted with all that 
study was made without difficulty, or that I was never took place at the Hall—questioning my father closely 

tempted to return to my okl way of living. At that as to Miss Westlake’s looks and movements, and 
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time 1 loved neither work nor Study for their own sake, getting sometimes an item of news that made me 

It was with the greatest effort at first that 1 overcame happy, but more frc(|iient!y no news at all. I did not 

my vag.abond instincts; and to tliis day, the first briglit see her once during those two years, nor did she see 

days of spring till me with an almost uncontrollable me. It was late in the evening when 1 arrived at 

desire to escape from routine,.nul give myself up to the Kitford on the Saturday, and I left tiic village early 

delights of solitude and idleness in tin; midst of fields in the morning of Monday. I did not wish to be 

and trees. Nothing but mydevotion to Miss Westlake, talked about in the village; and lh.it they might have 

which, though ch.iscd from my imnd by work and still less cause to gossip, 1 always exchanged the 

study for a time, never fl.igged in iiuonsily, enabled clothes I wore during the w-eek for the old velvet 

me in those early days to maintain unswervingly the jacket and woollen shirt of my bygone days, 

course of action 1 had hid down. And, happily, the I did not neglect my father during this time; I 

determination to win her dominated .ill other inclina* should have been heartless indeed had I done so. I 

tions—even th.it of seeking her .ig.iin. Over and over w.is the only person in the world that he loved, and, in 

again the thought occurred to me tfiat I might venture consequence perhaps, the only one who had any sent!* 
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ment of affection for him. He became more and more 
feeble in body and mind. Like most weak people, he 
was cunning and utterly untrustworthy. .Several well- 
meaning persons tried to reform him. He took ad¬ 
vantage of their sympathy to get money, and spend it 
in drink. >le was laughed at, and preached at, and 
scolded, but I think no one pitied him. 

“ You are incorrigible, Ford,” said one to him. 
“You deceive your best friends; you vow to forsake 
your bad habits, and you yield at the first temptation. 
You are of no use in the world, and it would be belter 
for those about you if you did not exist.” 

“ As if I didn’t know that, Jack! ” said my father, 
when he repeated these words to me. “As if I souglit 
to drag on my miserable life ! ” 

VVlien he was not stupefied with drink my father was 
extremely wretched. Lvery Saturday lie came a little 
way along the road to meet me, and in reply to my 
first question he made ever the same reply—“No 
better, Jack—the same helpless, drunken, miserable 
old man.” Sometimes I borrowed a cart, and look 
him for a drive through the lanes on Sund.ay, but he 
went to be near me, not for any enjoyment he derived 
from the exercise or the change of scene. Whether it 
was fine or whether it was dull he cared not—the sky, 
the clouds, the fields, the brooks, the gardens, the 
gracing docks, the singing birds, made no effect upon 
his dulled senses. He sal beside me, his hand under 
my arm, looking at the road before him with heavy, 
unseeing eyes, in silence. 1 would have had him live 
with me at Maidstone, but he constantly refused, for 
in sonic things he was persistently obstinate, and lie 
had an idea that it would l>c bad for me to be con¬ 
tinually associated with him. It was very difficult to 
provide for him in any way. 1 took a couple of com¬ 
fortable rooms for linn, and paid an old woman to 
look after his want.s, and tempt his appetite with good 
fo(Kl, and 1 had him supplied with decent clothes, but 
all to no purpose. To get a few pence for more ale 
than 1 allowed him, he would change liis new clothes 
for old ones with the first dealer that came into the 
village; and, except on the days when 1 went to see 
him, he never entered his lodgings- preferring to live 
alone, and nurse his melancholy in the shed behind the 
smithy. 

1 have now, I think, said enough on these subjects to 
prepare the reader for what is to follow. 


CHAITER THK KIGHTH. 

It was in the middle of September, exactly two years 
from the commencement of the new era in my life, 
when my father met with an accident which was the 
cause of a fresh departure. One Saturday evening I 
found him seated upon the fallen tree just outside the 
village, where he habitually awaited my coming, with 
his arm in a sling. I sat beside him, and listened to 
his account of what bad happened. 

“ 1 was just coming out of the ‘ Stag,’ Jack—drunk, I 
suppose —o’ Monday, when I caught sight of a pony- 
carriage tearing down the hill like mad. There was a 
pair of ponies, and they had taken fright at something, 


an<l there was no holding 'em in. Well, what must 1 
do but, like an old lool as I am, 1 throws myself in the 
road to slop ’em, just as if I was still well and strong. 
Over I went, iny boy, naturally enough, and the next 
thing I knew was tliat 1 lay in the shed, with three or 
four parties and Miss Westlake by my bedside. It 
was her ponies that had turned me over, and it’s a 
wonder 1 didn’t turn them and that little trap over as 
well, seeing the bulk 1 am ; but 1 didn’t, and that’s a 
mercy.” 

“She is unhurt ?” 

“ Unhurt, as you may suppose when 1 tell you that 
she had cut my coal-sleeve u[), and was binding up my 
arm just as if she was a doctor or a rcg’lar nurse. 
'J'here wasn’t much harm done —a cut or two and a 
few bruises—it’ll take more than that to kill me, worse 
luck !—but she was frightened, and well she might be. 
They tell me it took four fellows to carry me in, and all 
thought I was dead. She wanted to send ol'f for you 
at once, but 1 couldn’t tell her where you were to be 
found—you being so mighty close about your affairs. 
‘Jt don’t make any odds, miss,’ says I ; ‘my Jack’s 
got troubles enough of his own to bear. I’ve been 
nothing but a sorrow to him from the time he first 
c.ame to think seriously of things, and if so be I’m to 
die, it’ll be time enough for b;in to know when he 
conies home o’ Saturday.’ You sec, 1 didn’t know but 
what I was worse, seeing her so serious about it. 
Well, jack, she never left me till Dr. Thor))c came and 
told her there was no danger, and since then she’s been 
every day to sec me, looking after my wants just like 
an angel.” 

“She i.' an angel! ” I exclaimed. 

“ She IS, Jack ; but slie'.s got the heart and soul of a 
woman, and if it ain’t a wickedness to say so, I like her 
all the better for it. A reg’lar lady she is. Hasn't 
hinted once that 1 ought to be ashamed of myself for 
getting drunk, or let me know that I’ve been properly 
punished for my evil living, but talked to me quite 
rational about shoeing hor.scs and such-iike, though 
the subject must be vastly more interesting to me than 
to her.” 

“ Slie lias been to sec you every day ? ” 

“ Yes ; she came this very morning. I made Blake 
brush up the smithy and mb the posts down a bit, so 
that she didn’t get her beautiful dress smutted more 
'an could be helped.” 

It didn’t occur to me then to ask why he had 
stayed at the smithy instead of going to his rooms. 1 
knew later that he had stayed in the shed and kept his 
bed in order that Miss Westlake’s sympathy should 
not abate, and that she might continue to supply him 
with wine from Sir Andrew’s cellars. At th.u time 1 
was wondering whether she would come to see him 
tlie next day, when I was with my father. If she came, 
what should 1 do ? 

“I’m not surprised, Jack,” said my father, “not a bit 
surprised at your going nuid about her a couple o’ years 
ago. The only thing that astonishes me is that you 
could ever cease to love her, having once set your heart 
on her. If you’d only had a decent sort of a father, 
Jack, you might have had her, for there ain’t one 
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among all the young fellows hanging about her that 
comes anywliere near you for looks and manly 
bearing.” 

“ Who is hanging about her now ? ” I asked, thrill¬ 
ing with jealousy. 

“Oh! there’s always one or two dodging about. 
Young Kichic, he’s everksting meeting her by acci¬ 
dent like, taking off his h.u. and grinning from ear to 
ear. Then there’s Dr. Thorpe as she sent for to look 
after me—he makes me mad wiiii his coinplimcnts. 
Told her I owed my life to her caie— as if .i lo«' bruises 
could kill me ! And then there was .a lot ol company 
at the house last week lor the .shooting. .Says I to 
myself, when J see Dr. Thorpe sort of (lattcrmg him¬ 
self that he’d got Miss Wcsll.ikc on a string, I s.iys, ‘ If 
my boy Jack bad only got .1 decent co.at to liis l).ick, 
and 1 could be put out of the way, you woiildn’ 
stand any chance, my fine buck ! ’ llows’cver, Jack, 
you did well to give up all thoughts of her, for the 
best man in the world counts lor nought now if he 
hasn’t got a bit of education." 

My father, it may lie, thought that he was throwing 
water upon any lingering spark of feeling in my heart, 
whereas it was oil that he cast upon tires that had 
never ceased to glow. 

I was still a savage at heart, l^roinptcd as much by 
a jealous fear of losing as by an .ardent hope of win¬ 
ning Miss Westlake, 1 resolved to address myself to 
her again, and at once. Why should I wail ? Had I 
not raised myself to the level of Dr. Thorpe, or 
young Richie, or any other <if these men who did not 
scruple to let her know their feelings ? and if I re¬ 
mained silent, might not she conclude with my father 
that I cared for her no more, and had abandoned the 
project of making myself worthy of her acceptance ? 

Miss Westl.akc did not visit my father on Sunday. 
Soon afler daybreak on Monday 1 walked to Maid¬ 
stone, dressed myself in my best, and then returned to 
Kitford. It was striking eleven when 1 came in sight 
of the church. Avoiding the village, I made straight 
for Armstrong House. No one was in the lodge, so I 
passed without question, and marched through the 
avenue up to the house. Here I was met by a ser¬ 
vant. I did not know the man’s face, nor he mine— 
thougli 1 am doubtful if Tlax himself, who had never 
seen me except in my old rags and tatters, would 
have recognised me. dressed in accordance with Mr. 
Sheeply’s nicest strictures as to what was becoming to 
a non-clerical gcnilcm.ui making a morning call. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man deferentially; “may I take 
your card ?” 

He took my card—it was the first I had ever had 
occasion to use, thougli I had carrietl a card-case in 
my pocket for a year- and left me in the vestibule. J 
doubt if a m.an drawing his lot for life or death could 
endure more terrible anxiety than that with which I 
wailed for the ret n of the servant. Would'hctdlinc 
that Miss Westlake declined to sec me ? The door, 
which had opened and closed gently when he left me, 
now opened and closed again, and he came up to me, 
and said, with as much deference as before— 

“ Beg you to wait two minutes, sir.” 


“Then she will sec me,” thought I. 

Again the door opened, and as 1 took off my hat a 
drop of iKTspiration fell from my forcliead. 

A few short quick steps upon the marble floor, and— 
Sir Andrew came bustling into sight. 

“\Vh‘ 1 I, John Ford?” said he, in his brisk sharp 
voice, as he arranged his glasses—“John Ford!’ lie 
exclaimed in a tone of incredulity, regarding me 111 
astonishment as he stopped abruptly. “Alt, well! 
there’s no misl.iking your figure and face, but I assure 
you at the first gl.mce 1 thought there must be some 
mistake. I’m liearlilyglad toseethis change—heartily 
glad,” and he e.Mciidcd Ilia hand, with a cordial open 
smile upon his fine lace. H e shook my hand warmly, 
and, opening the library door, bade me come in. I 
knew the room again. I'he writing table stood below 
the winrlow through which 1 had vaulted when I bad 
been dragged a prisoner liefore .Sir Andrew by the 
keepers. 

“Take a scat, Mr. Ford,” he said, in his .aftablc, 
somewhat p*iironismg, way, at the same time seating 
himself. “Take a scat. 1 cannot tell you how p]ca.scd 
I am to see \oii in I’ace and dress a gentleman.” He 
threw Ins hcM'l ba^'k to look at me fully through his 

I made a gesture of acknowledgment with my head, 
but said nothing. 1 was unnerved. 

“ I was prepared to see some alteration for the 
belter,” he proceeded. “ Making inquiries during the 
week, I discovered the cflbrls you have made to render 
your poor father comfortable—a very difficult task, 1 
am afraid.” He shook his head gravely. Then waving 
the subject away with a little movement of his hand, 
he resumed his brisk lone, and sai<l, “Well, now, if it 
isn’t an imprudent question, what arc you doing now, 
Mr. Ford?” 

“ I am an engineer.” 

“ An engineer, ch ? an engineer on—on a locomo¬ 
tive?” 

“ No; I am a designer in the firm of Miller and 
Company, of Maidstone.” 

“ Miller ? I know the firm well. Why, this is more 
astonishing than ever! 1 had no idea Ikat you had 
any faculty of that kind. It must require a certain 
amount of mechanical knowledge and invention as 
well, 1 imagine.” 

u Ygs.” 

“ Yes, eh ? Well now, tell me a// about it, Mr. 
Ford.’’ 

“ That is not the business that brought me licrc, Sir 
Andrew. 1 came to speak to Mi.ss Westlake." 

“True, triu'; the servant intimated that in present¬ 
ing your card. You have the good sense, doubtless, to 
.sec my reasons for declining to allow Miss Westlake to 
meet you before I had ascertained what alteration had 
taken place in your ciiaracter. The last time she saw 
you, you remember, you were a somewhat terrible cha¬ 
racter—so much so that she dared not go out alone, 
for fear of encountering you.” 

“ .She has saitl nothing to Sir Andrew of our last 
meeting,’’ thought I, with a flush of satisfaction. 

“ You have come, of course, to thank her for ncr 
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kintlncss to your father after the accident. 'Hut is 
what wc supposed on seeing your card. I proposed 
to convey your message to her; but my opinion of you 
is so improved by your appearance and manner, that 
if you wish to express your gratitude personally 1 can 
have no objection. Come with me, Mr. Ford,” said he, 
rising ; “wc shall find Miss Westlake in the breakfast- 
room.’’ 

“ I wish to have a private interview with Miss West- 
lake,’’ said 1, standing before the baronet. 

Sir Andrew’s expression changed. He regarded me 
with misgiving as he asked— 

“ Will you be good enough to tell me why you wish 
to sec Miss Westlake privately 

“ Because 1 have come to ask her to be my wife,” I 
answered. 

“1 don't think I quite understand you,” he said 
severely. 

“I believe I shall succeed in making Miss Westlake 
understand me,” 1 replied. 

“You have come here with the express purpose of 
making my adopieil daughter an offer of marriage ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you aware that at my death she will have half 
my fortune?” 

“ No. Jt is immaterial to me whether she is rich or 
poor. Whatever fortune is necessary to my wife, Miss 
Westlake shall have on the day of her marriage with 
me.” 

Bir Andrew looked at me in silence for a minute, 
then he put liis hands in his pockets, and looked at the 
ground for two more, after which he lifted his head 
quickly, as if he had solved the problem definitively, 
and said— 

‘*j see c.xactlyhow this is, Mr. Ford. You have 
conceived a romantic passion for Miss Westlake. It is 
an attraction bj' the surface only, for of her moral claims 
to affection you, of course, can have no knowledge or 
understanding. You have allowed yourself to believe 
that the only difference between her position anil 
yours was of a pecuniary kind, and that the obstacle 
of insufficient means being surmounted, you would be 
justified in pressing her to be your wife. You have set 
yourself to overcome the enormous difficulties in your 
path with a zeal and perseverance which are deserving 
of admiration and respect, for they prove your pas.sion 
to be of no mean order, and you have succeeded in 
accomplishing your object to a degree which, I admit 
readily, is astonishing, and which in some measure 
justifies your confidence in achieving still greater suc¬ 
cess in the future. I should be very sorry indeed to 
pain you by invidious reflections upon the circum¬ 
stances of your life, but it is necessary that I should 
tell you at once that, if your fortune were double that 
of Miss Westlake, it is impossible that she should be 
your wife.” 

“ Why ? ” I asked ; “ because you intend that she 
should be the wife of your son ? ” 

“ That may or may not be my wish, but it is no 
reason wliy Miss Westlake should not follow her own 
inclinations.” 

“ In that ease,” said I, “ it is for Miss Westlake to 


decide whether our marriage is possible or impossible. 
That is what I supposed when 1 asked for an interview 
with her. If she can show me that the realisation of 
my hopes is impossible, 1 must abandon them ; if not, 
no opposition on your part will divert me from them.” 

“ 'I'hal is an impertinem e ! ” said Sir Andrew, with 
anger. “Y’ou understand, 1 suppose, that Miss West- 
lake is under my guardianship, and that 1 can forbid 
her to see you or give you any encouragement ?” 

“You may forbid her to see me, but you cannot 
prevent my seeing her. 1 give you my word. Sir 
Andrew, that if Miss Westlake shows me that it is im¬ 
possible she should be my wife, whatever my condition 
may be, I will never cross her path again. You have 
but to use your authority for her to satisfy my doubts 
upon that point ixifore I quit this house. On the 
other hand, if I may not have an interview with your 
consent, I promise you that I will obtain it without. 
I will not rest night or day, nor leave a means un¬ 
tried, until 1 have seen Miss Westlake, and received 
from her lips a reply to the question upon which the 
whole course of my life depends.” 

“ 'I'liat threat settles the matter,” said Sir Andrew, 
touching the bell. •' J refuse to allow you an inter¬ 
view. Door, Brookes ! ” 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

I RETURNED to Maidstone, finished the work in 
hand, and told Mr. Miller that he must not count 
upon my services thenceforth. He did his best to 
retain me. 

“ If you need a holiday, you can take it, Mr. Ford,” 
said he. “ If yon are dissatisfied with your rate of 
payment, it sliall be increased.” 

1 would make no promise to renew the engagement. 
'Then I paid all my outstanding accounts, gave up the 
key of my lodgings, parted with Mr. Shecply, and went 
back to Kitford. 

I wrote a brief letter to Miss Westlake, begging her 
to see me, and make an appointment. She did not 
reply. 

And now once more I threw myself into the woods 
with a savage delight, which I can only compare with 
that of beasts released from a state of captivity. 

This feeling was yet dominant when 1 encountered 
Miss Westlake. 1 cannot think that the meeting was 
entirely due to accident, but rather believe that she 
saw the justice, or the mercy, of giving me the inter¬ 
view which Sir Andrew had forbidden. .She came 
from the house alone, and walked directly to the place 
where we had met before. My heart leaped up at the 
sight of her. She walked to the rustic seat, and 
stopped. To my eyes she was more beautiful than 
ever. She was quite white, .and she fixed her large 
dark eyes upon me with a kind of pathetic interest, as 
1 stood trembling before her, with my head uncovered. 
There was a sanctity in her presence which made me 
feel, for the first time, how small were my own merits, 
how slight was all I had achieved, compared with that 
1 must yet accomplish to be worthy of her. 

“ J have tried to keep my promise,” I faltered, when 
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I could force my tongue to speak. ‘‘ 1 have done my 
best to become a gentleman.” 

“ Sir Andrew has told me with what success,” site 
said calntly. 

“ .Sir Andrew has told you that I am not fit to bo 
your husband. He told me so. 1 did not believe him 
then ; I know now that he was right, but he told me 
also that my love was of the senses only, that 1 could 
have no conception of your mor.il worth : in that he 
was wrong. For if I was merely an animal, should I 
not have yielded to my animal insliucts ? What is a 
noble bearing, a divine face, but the visible stamp of 
a noble mind, a divine soul ? 1 have lived long in the 
woods, and learnt that nature is never false. There is 
health in the fresh brijc/e, and bright sunlight that 
gives us gladness. These great oiks could not stand 
upright if they were rotten at the heart. It is because 1 
have seen in you a nature fine and pure above all others, 
that 1 have hated all that is mean and vulgar ; and it 
is because the blending of your soul witli mine is the 
utmost happiness 1 can hope for, that 1 have struggled 
to change those liabits winch had become my second 
nature, and to make myself your equal. What else but 
that high hope could have prevailed over my savage 
instincts? what else could have kept me resolute in 
avoiding you hut that?” I stopped, quivering with 
emotion; she also was agitated, for I had spoken 
with force and passion, and with a certain kind of des¬ 
peration, feeling how little liope there was for me, and 
yet how immense would be the loss of that slight hope. 
This desperation urged me on to speak. 

“ I know that the dilTcrencc between us is enormous : 
I have learnt that in two years. But granting that 1 
am yet a savage, must I for ever rest a savage ? A 
brute with scarce a glimmering of sense may be 
humanised ; and if that is so, may not 1, animated with 
the love of you, and urged on by the strongest desires, 
the most resolute determination, rise to excellence ? ” 

“ I hope so,” she said. 

“ You hope so ! ” 1 cried eagerly. “ Then you suffer 
me to hope?” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should discourage you or 
any one from the hope of good.” 

“Oh! it is not that hope that spurs me on, I 
would not be good for good's sake. 1 1 is for you alone I 
have made myself a pu.sition above that to which 1 was 
born ; it is for you alone that 1 li.avc now to seek and 
win that higher worth which your presence has made 
evident to my understanding. Tell me that you will 
be my wife, and all tluat I h.avc done shall be as 
nothing compared with what 1 shall achieve. Tell 
me, as Sir Andrew told me, that it is impossible for 
you to be my wife under any condition, and you stop 
the spring of all action in me.” 

“ I beliovcil you more generous,” she said, in a tone 
of reproach. “Why should you make me re.sponsible 
for your follies and faults ? is that a pnmf of your feel¬ 
ing for me ! Do you expect me to bribe you as one 
bribes a child ? Do that which it is your duty to do.” 

“ 1 know no duly. I ask you only to give me a 
word that will encourage me to fresh efforts.” 

“ Only a word ! That word would bind me to be 


your wife, whether you succeed or fail—'perhaps more 
surely if you fail. 1 will not, 1 cannot, make that 
promise.” 

“Tell me only I may hope to make you my wife.” 

“ No ; that is as impossible now as it was two years 
ago.” 

“Promise me that for two years—until I have put 
all that is in me to the test, you will marry no one.” 

“ Wliat is that but a promise—an encouragement of 
the hope which it is impossible for me to encourage? 
You leave me nothing to say but that I have said 
before; nothing to wish but that which 1 have never 
ceased »<> wish. With alt my heart 1 hojic to sec you 
happier.” 

Her cheeks flushed as she spoke ; she turned away, 
and left me rapidly, as if ashamed of saying so much. 

She had given me the utmost encouragement it was 
possible for her to give me ; but I—who knew nothing 
of women, and had acquired habits of thinking with 
mechanical exactitude—w.is in doubt as to the signifi¬ 
cance of her words. One tiling was certain ; she had 
said, in unmistakable terms, iliat she would promise no¬ 
thing to encourage my hopes. JI ow, then, was 1 to put 
a favourable construction upon her wish that I might 
be liappy ? Was it not a subtile means of misleading 
me—an artifice to avert the responsibility from herscl; 
of any disaster I might bring upon myself? The 
sirspicion was unjust and ungenerous; but I have 
written to no purpose if I have not shown that the 
sentiment of generosity held but little sway over my 
mind at thig time. 

That afternoon, as I w.is wandering unilcr the pines 
in the wood beside the .Sevenoaks ro.id, Miss West- 
lake pa.sscd in her pony-carriage, followed by the brake. 
An hour later, I saw the two vehicles return, filled with 
visitors. A gentleman sal beside Miss Wc'-llake, and 
she was smiling at something he said to her. “ She 
has never smiled upon me,” thought 1, not reflecting 
how little cause I h.iil given her for smiles; “and 
knowing lh.it I am overburdened with care, she yet 
finds amusement in the ]>ratl[e of an idiotic dandy. 
It is nothing to her whether I break my heart or not,, 
whether I rise or whether I fall.” 

1 found a cerl.iin amount of morbid satisfaction in 
encouraging these perfectly groundless reproaches, and 
with jealousy gnawing at my heart, I watched her from 
day to day in liie company of the visitors who were 
staying at the house. I saw her pass, bright and active- 
in the sunlight, as I .stood in the shadow with a heart 
of lead. I heard her laughter when my very soul 
seemed bursting with the grief that found no outlet. 

1 made no effort to correct myself—to overcome 
the sentiment which my conscience told me was evil. 
J gave myself up entirely to my impulses. Once more- 
I was an aimless wanderer through woods and lanes,, 
terrifying children and nervous women by the wild¬ 
ness of my expression, my haggard face, and torn- 
clothes. But the old delight of former days in the 
aspect of nature was gone. All the world might have 
been black and dead and cold without adding n regret 
to the burden that 1 bore. 

The thought of renewing my labours scarcely 
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entered into my considemlion. “There is nothing separated—Bax creeping along the skirt of the wood 
to work for now,” I said to myself; and the very down the road towards Knlord, the other keeper 
idea of working without that hope, which had made making his way, with equal stealth, in the op|K)siie 
every stroke I did a pleasure to me, was repulsive, direction. 

Doubtless, this was but the natural reaction following About three minutes after they had disappeared, 
the excessive applicalidh to which 1 had given myself a couple of young fcllows-one carrying a bag on his 
—a self-abandonment wliich I have oliserved in men shoulder and the other an air-gun—c.ime cautiously 
of even well-regulated minds who have overtaxed from the Armstrong Park bridli -path, and stood for a 
their powers of endurance. Possibly, in a week or moment peering round. Suddenly catching sight of 
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two, if nothing had occurred to change the natur.al me, they were about to take to their heels along the 

course of events, I should have discovered a renewed .Sevennaks road, when I sang out- 

inclination for the healthy exercise of my faculties. “ If you go that way you’ll be caught! ” 

and seen with a wholesome disgust the unmanly They pulled up in a moment, and. recognising me, 

folly of which I had been guilty. But, iinh.ippily, turned round, and were about to bolt down the hill 

while my mind was still under the influence of worse towards Kitford, when I cried out again— 

than foolish sentiments, I was led by a scries of “ Bax Is down there !" 

events to lose ground rather than to recover it. They drew up again close by me, looking this way 

One morning, shortly after daybreak, 1 was stand- and that in terror, and not know ing which way to 
ing on Crown Point, beside the great beech, where I fiy. 

had first seen Miss Westlake, when, the stillness “ If you want to save yourselves, you'll get into the 
being broken by the rustling of leaves, I perceived bottom as quick as your legs will carry you,” said I. 

Bax the keeper and another come, gun in hand, from With a nod of recognition they jumped down the 

the wood. They whispered together hurriedly, and bank, and scuttled off through the furze in an instant} 
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and not a moment too soon, for while I could yet 
descr>' their heads bobbing up and down as they 
descended the hiii, the two keepers, wJ)o had iieard my 
warning, came running up to the spot where I stood. 

“ Oh! its you, John Ford, is it, back at the old game, 
ch.^’’ said Lax, panting for breath m the middle of 
the sentence. “ Weil, Sir Andrew sliall hear of this.'’ 

I knew that Hax, to gr.itify tlie old grudge he bore 
me, would tell lies about me, and that the story coming 
to Miss Westlake’s ears would give licrivain, and yet 1 
was not displeased. ’I'hc thrc.it of a thrashing, if lie 
slandered me, would probably have kept l>ax tolerably 
near the truth in relating what had happened ; but 1 
said not a word to him. good or bad. In my heart 
there was a cruel desire loni.ike Miss Westlake sulTer, 
to make her participate in my siitlcnngs, lo punish lier 
for rejecting me. I was jealous tu that point of mad¬ 
ness which made Othello a murdever. 

A day or two afterwards 1 met Sir Andrew. He 
stopped the carriage in which he liud passed me, and 
got down lo speak to me. 

“ My good fellow,” he said to me, in his customary 
tone of kindly patronage, “what on earth are you 
thinking about? You look deplorable ! 1 declare the 
change in your ap|>earance during the past two weeks 
is as great as that of the two years previous, and this 
alteration is lo the full as painful as the other was 
pleasing. M’ho would believe that you were a fine, 
intelligent workman, with a grand career before you ? 
Look at your things, my man, all in rags. You look 
like a poor nud creature-it’s pitiable! it is piti¬ 
able ! ” 

“ What does it matter whether I’m mad or sane to 
yon, or any one else ? ’’ 

“ It matters to every one. John Ford, who has eyes 
to sec and a heart to feck I'pon my lionour you 
perplex me. In most matters j-ou have shown 
yourself to be a ni.an of extraordinary powers, but in 
this—this- -well, this infatuation for Miss Westlake, 
you are weaker than a child.” 

“For two yeans 1 have loved Miss Westlake as no 
one else in the world has loved her. And you call 
that the weakness of a child. I call it the strength 
of a gkint.” 

Well, well, I don’t wish to argue that point. I 
simply contend that to throw up everything, to uK-in- 
don yourself completely, in consequence of a dis¬ 
appointment—which was .1 foregone condusion—is 
childish and effeminate, and to my mind almost in¬ 
credible.” 

“Incredible to most men who have survived two 
wives.’’ 

Whatever anger Sir Andrew fell at this insolent 
sarcasm, he overcame it with a gulp and a little clearing 
of his throat. He h.ad made u|) his mind to help me, 
and he iv.is not to bg turned from it by my contumacy. 

“ Come, come,” he s,iid, “ now listen to re.ason, iny 
poor fellow. I’ve been speaking to Mr. Miller about 
you, and learned from him the mo.si extraordinary 
account of your ability and perseverance. 1 le is most 
anxious to gel you back again, and declares that no 
question of terms sliall stand in your way. 1 shall not 


be betraying confidence if 1 tell you that he even hinted 
at the possibility of a partnership being arranged in a 
short time, if you continue in the course you have pur¬ 
sued. Now, tell me, is that not better ilian—than what 
you arc doing now? I saw also a Mr. Sheep—Slieep 
—Shccjjiy. wlio could not adequately express his as- 
tonishmeiit at the vigour of your intellect. He tells 
me j’ou are an admirable Latin scholar, and admil-s 
that in the sciences you are far ahead of him, and 
declares tliat not only your Judgment, but your prin¬ 
ciples are ujiright and sound in every respect.” 

“Th.at also seems to you incredible?” 

“ It does, Mr. Ford, when I find you herding with 
a gang of dishonest men, and assisting in their dis¬ 
reputable occup.ition.” 

“Miller and Sheeply are not the only men who 
have given you marvellous accounts of my proceed- 
ings.” 

“ I shall be most happy to disbelieve the statements 
to your dis.idvantagc. The village folks, I know, are 
not to be trusted. They remember what you were. 
It seems you have studiously kept them in ignorance 
of wliat you have been doing since those early times, 
and they see you now wandering about without occu¬ 
pation, and of course jump at the conclusion that you 
have resumed the old life. 1 take my information from 
Dax. If he has told me a lie, 1 will discharge him to- 
d.ay.” 

“ Keep him, .Sir Andrew. He may be an honest 
servant for aught that I know against him. He might 
have captured u couple of poachers if 1 hadn’t warned 
them.” 

“ You admit that his story is true ?” 

“ If that is his story, it is.” 

“There, now, John Ford, let me beg of you lo give 
up this disgraceful connection. Think how you are 
degrading yourself in the eyes of man—still more of 
Heaven. Think how—how’ every one who feels any 
interest at alt in you must suffer by your fall. For the 
sake of —of those people, if not foryour own, you ought 
to make a manly effort to overcome what can be re¬ 
garded only as an unavoidable evil. Now promise me, 
my dear fellow, that you will go back lo Maidstone.’’ 

I shook my head, shuddering at the thought of going 
back to the place where every circumstance must 
remind me of the hopes that were all passed away for 
ever. 

“ If you would prefer to go abroad, 1 shall be glad 
to give you every' assistance.” 

“Anything to be rid of me. I give you and Miss 
Westlake a good deal of inquietude.” 

“You do,” he said, beginning to lose temper. “I 
have shown you more than once that I have a kindly 
feeling tow.irds you. You will say, perhaps, that I 
owe you as much for saving my boy’s life?” 

“ No. 1 should s.ay nothing of the kind. You owe 
me nothing. 1 would have tried to save Lax or a dog 
from drowning as readily as your son.” 

“ Then you will more readily admit that I liave such 
a feeling as kindness towards you. I have done what 
I could to induce you to give up this insane tendency 
lo debase yourself by dishonest practices. If you will 
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not be persuaded, I shall feel it my duty to coerce you 
from evil courses. It may seem hard, but I believe 
that it IS the best means that is left me to restrain you 
from a downward course. Now I warn you that if you 
are taken with these men wlio have .set themselves to 
rob me of my pheasants, you will be treated as they 
arc treated. For Heaven’s sake, do not add to your 
unhappiness and my regret by compelling me to .send 
you to gaol.” 

With this threat, which caused the good old baronet 
much trouble to make, he gave me a brusque nod, .and 
returned to his carriage. 1 saw that he had no inten¬ 
tion of putting his threat into execution; that it was, in 
fact, purely and simply a threat made to deter me, if 
possible, from sinking lower, and to open my eyes to 
the fate which probably would be mine if 1 persevered 
in my reckless course. 

For my own part, I had no desire to become a 
poacher, nor any intention of joining the maladroit 
rascals who were plundering his preserves. Indeed, 1 
forgot all about this matter in dwelling on the former 
part of Sir Andrew’s address, which flattered my vanity, 
and gratified that desire for vengeance which J have 
referred to. It pleased me to think that Miss West- 
lake had heard of Mcs.srs. Miller and .Shccply’s eulo- 
giiims, and now fell that her refusal had brought me 
to the brink of ruin. 


Not a cloud obscured tlic moon that night. A little 
after midnight I passed the p.irk palings, and made my 
way down that p.ath where 1 had met Miss Westlake. 
I stood by the rustic sc,M, looking at the house with .an 
inexpressible nieJanclioly, when the sharp report of a 
gun fell upon my car—then another and another—half 
a dozen shots, perhaps, broke the stillness. It w.as just 
the night for poachers to make a raid. Five minutes 
passed, and thou the shooting was repeated. After 
that there ivas silence again for a few minutes, iheii a 
sharp whistle, the sound of a voice, and two more 
shots - much closer at hand than the former. A minute 
afterwards 1 perceived a man pelting acros-s the open 
sw.ard, pursued by three or four others. They reached 
the wood, and disappeared. Rut now I heard the quick 
beat of heavy boots upon the p.ath, .and .almost at the 
same moment a man came into signt in the chequered 
light that fell upon the path leading up to me. His 
pursuers appeared directly alter. The fellow was 
closely pressed. As he caught sight of me, he threw 
down his bag and gun with an oath, and leapt into the 
underwood probably mistaking me for a keeper. 

“Well, we've got one, ut any rate,” gasped one of 
the keepers, throwing himself upon me. 

“ Yes, you’ve got me, Bax,” said 1, “ but you needn’t 
use any violence. I'll go with you to the house.’’ 


WHAT TO VVKAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRFSS. IIY OUK PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


OOTS and shoes are an important 
item, not only in dress, but a.s 
regards the question of dress and 
health. Tarisian women do not 
walk like English ones, conse¬ 
quently French bools are made 
more becoming to the feet, but 
not so entirely useful a.s the 1‘ritish 
chaussurc. The International 
Health Exhibition has directed the foreign us well us 
the English mind towards the combination of health 
and utility. 1 spent some hours when 1 was paying a 
flying visit to England in examining the dress of the 
period, as exemplified by llie exhibits at South Ken¬ 
sington. The great aim of .all hygienic boots would 
seem to be that the inner margin should be almost 
straight to the big toe; that the toe should be of a 
natural breadth, the heels broad, low, and under the 
natural heel; that the “ waist ” of the sole, answering to 
the arch of the foot, sliould possess a certain .amount of 
elasticity. The fashionable boot and shoe bear little 
or no relation to the outline of the normal foot. On the 
contrary, they require a defonned foot. High shoe-heels 
tilt up the natural heel, so that the wearer is really 
walking on tiptoe, and the muscles of the leg arc injured. 
One thing is certain—not one Englishwoman in twenty 
walks well, and much of their failure in that respect is 


due to the improper way in which they clothe the feet. 
A perfect foot is said to have been possessed only by 
the women of ancient Greece. In all antique statues 
the second toe is longer .and more s.'Uicnt than the 
others, but this is seldom seen in the modern foot, a 
fact possibly due to tlic present form of boots and shoes. 
They ought to be long enough and wide enough to 
admit of a free movement of the toes. Rut what is the 
Use of preaching? Almost any medical ni.m will tell 
you of many accidents brought to him for treatment 
on account of high heels or improper fool-covering of 
some kind. In nuany of the eases devoted to shoes 
ill the llc.tllh Exhibition, there arc sumll models of 
feet, normal and deformed; of Chinese shoes and 
their clfect on the feet: and the shoo of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period, which was so curved at tlic instep that, 
though this w.as raised to an undue height, the toe and 
heel were on a level. 

Nothing c.an lie so injurious to a growing girl’s foot 
as to put it in a shoe pointed at the toe, thereby turn¬ 
ing the great toe inwards, and producing one of the 
greatest phagiics of life, corns, or worse still, bunions. 
Young children should invariably wear straight shoes, 
with elastic “ waists." .is they are called, giving full play 
to the mu5cle.s. and which in .adults permit the wearer 
to walk long dist.mcos without fatigue. If heels .are 
used at all, they should be low. Tlierc .ire three kinds 
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of boots and shoes; those that are jnadc purely on 
iiygienic principles, without any considerations as to 
fashion; those that are purely fashionable; and tlic 
happy medium that combines the two. f sijoiild sui'- 
gest to my readers to consult their interests by turning 
their attention to the third class, for it is decidedly 
the right path. There are some new inx'ontions in 
waterproot soles, some new pegged soles for running 
shoes, and many for the riders on bicycles and tri» 
cycles. The cyclist shoe sccius to combine all the 
merits required, for it prevents .slipping', and gives .i 
powerful grip on the treadle, en.tbiing the we.arer to 
ride up-hill with compaiativc case. An excellent in¬ 
vention is the damp-proof boot-sole, which consists of 
a light metal plate or .skeleton frame, provided witJi 
solid projections or teeth which arc forced into and 
through the outer sole from the upper side, and are 
thus permanently embedded in the le.atlicr. It is an 
inexpensive article, and suitable for all descriptions of 
boots and shoes, and perfcclly pliable to the motion of 
the foot. The sole is prevented from running over, and 
the upper kept in shape, without the inconvenience of 
heavy nailed boots. They arc light and indestructible. 

Now that August has fairly set in, you will l)c glad 
to hc.ar about some thin summer dresses. Very com¬ 
fortable wear, cheap and dressy, are tiic plain ecru 
muslins, made with several flouncc.s and much drapery, 
plain, close-fitting bodices, and full blouse bibs (rimmed 
with lace ; the material can be bought for a few shil- 
• lings, so that if it docs not wash satisfactorily no great 
extravagance is committed. The most fashionable 
cottons of the moment arc the zephyrs and plain stuffs, 
covered with (he small terry patterns in distinct colour- 
ing. I will describe one. Round the skirt a box- 
plaited flounce, over it a draped tunic, the bodice made 
with a long basque at the back, and two points in front, 
a full bib, and cord and tassels carried across; the 
colouring dark blue with a red design upon it. White 
close-fitting waistcoats make many of the dresses look 
very dressy, whether they be cotton or plain coloured 
cloth. 

Gentlemen as a rule do not wear button-holes now, 
and very few real flowers are worn by ladies, although 
I occasionally .see bouquets of real flowers on parasols 
and bonnets. Lace dresses continue to be very fasli- 
ionable. Chantilly is most worn, but Spanish lace will 
do, if you have it by you, and over a black silk or satin 
not quite new, transforms an old dress into a fresh and 
fashionable one. If, further, you will go to the expense 
of bead trimmings, you will have a very costly-iooking 
dress. Just at present the front of many gowns is 
almost hidden by pendant tassels of beads, and broad 
panels of embroidery are carried dotkii many side- 
breadths. Soft silk and moussclinc-do-laine printed 
with well-covering small designs arc useful; cream, for 
example, with a dark blue design upon it. Very few 
materials wear so well as mousselmc-de-laine, for it 
does not easily crease or soil, and cleans well. U is to 
be had very inexpensively just now, and is quite the 
fashion; but the parasol and bonnet should be made 
of a piece of the same stuff, and each cotton dress the 
same—a plan which considerably adds to the expense. 


Tussore is well worn again, and that is durably wiij, 
muslin flounces or net embroiderybywayoffrimming. 
The transparent lace parasols arc most fashionable, 
unless a piece of the dress is used; but grotesque 
painting on satin and cotton obtain. Imagine frogs 
pla) ing a game of ball with apples, being considered 
an appropriate design for a drab satin parasol.' Red 
parasols arc a good deal worn. 

Transparent bonnets are most <) hi nwtie. I have 
seen them in black chenille, in straw, in gold, and 
111 ,any varieties, the interplaiting so far apart lliat the 
hair was plainly visible through. The gold bonnets 
trimmed with a mixed bouquet will accord with almost 
any dress; and there is a novelty now, viz., ornament¬ 
ing—1 was almost going to say, overloading—black 
dresses wiili broad garnitures of beads, an admixture 
of every tone of colouring, like an Eastern carpet; and 
ciqics of the same cover the shoulders, but these are 
costly. Sl)awl-p.itterncd trimmings are used also on 
cream, .and plain colourings, especially on nun’s 
cloth—still a favourite material whether plain or bro¬ 
caded—the latter looking worth a great deal more than 
it costs. 

llodicos quite (liffcrcnl from the skirts are still in 
favour. For example, a plain black velvet bodice with 
a black-and-white check skirt; a red brocaded bodice 
with a black or stone-coloured skirt; a black and red- 
striped bodice with a black skirt; and for evening wear 
I have noticed many black bodices worn both with 
while and red skirts. This is a convenient and econo- 
niii;al fashion. 

Smoke-colour is a great deal worn, because there is 
much mourning, slight as well as deep ; but nankeen 
continues to be the most really fashionable colour of 
the year; and you arc quite safe in buying poult-dc- 
soic, for it is certainly likely to remain the material 
for some lime. A good thing for our purses, it wears 
well. 

(iIove.s for evening wear gel longer and longer; 
they cover the lower part of the arm entirely, and 
are rolled just at the elbow. 

Elastic silk bodices arc now sold in all colours, 
and are very useful, for they dispense with the dress¬ 
maker. bkirt-makiiig with proper measurement is 
not very difficult to achieve. 

A great crusade is being preached jtist now on the 
subject of slays, but it neither enlarges the waist nor 
diminishes the corset-maker's bill. A new invention 
may do more in that way, viz., a loose polonaise 
bodice, worn without slays, but kept in its place by 
a pliant steel, which presses nowhere. A comfort, this, 
to people who are compelled to lie down, or from one 
cause or other cannot bear pressure. The Tennisienne 
corset is also a comfort. It has no bones or side-steels 
to impede the free movement of the body. 

Those who ride on tricycles may be glad to hear 
of a new dress brought out for the purpose; the 
skirt IS plain, with a box-plait on both sides and at 
the back ; drapery is arranged at the back, and over 
the knees. Satin is used for lining, to prevent undue 
clinging. There arc knickerbockers beneath, and 
gaiters, and a Norfolk jacket proves the most com- 
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WiiAT TO Wear : Chit-Chat on Dress. 

fortable addition—all tailor-made, and of some strong, Several suggestions both as to the make and ma- 
durable tweed. terial for summer dresses may be gathered from our 

Skirts are made longer; they now sweep the illustration. The lady leaving her conjpanions (see 
ground, not as a train, but sufficiently to rest upon engraving) is in grey, which is still a favourite colour; 
it—an inconvenient fashion, for they are more her costume consists of plain and printed dc laine, the 
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difficult to hold up than when longer, and spoil latter being used for the Princcsse iindei-drcss, and the 

easily, (lold and silver braids find their way on to former for the gnirefully-draped tunic with its black 

many of the tailor-made gowns ; in my opinion tliis lacc trimming. Black lace is also arranged round the 

is an incongruity. Such dresses arc intended for lop of llie bodice, which is cut in a slight point, the 

hard wear at all limes, and gold and stiver certainly opening being filled in with folds of white tulle—folds 

are not calculated to stand thus much. Still, this cLiss having suiwrsedcil fnlls. The bonnet is fine grey 

of costume is so much appreciated now, that you sec straw, the crown encircled with bands of velvet an 

it worn on all occasions, and it is generally sufficiently a large bunch of poppies in front, 

dressy for any entertainment. - The mass of flowers now worn on the bnms of 






^^8 Cassf.ll's Familv Maca/.ine. 

French bonnets would be incredible to those who do the white mohair lace only recently introduced, ar 

not see them. And here be it observed that a ^rcat perhaps revived. Ihit coloured veiling is .also very 

deal of tile chic and style of the bonnet of the season general, and m such shades as lavender, moonstone, 

depends on the maimer of placing it on the head and terr.i-colta-pink, and golden beige, it looks well ou 

wc.iriiig it, as almost every shape-—and they are not youthful tigurcs when enlivened with loops and stripes 

few—should be set on the head in a way peculiar to ol s.iiin ribbon. Then there is nun s veiling in Orienial 

itself. Fashion now decrees that more forehead is colounng and design, which makes up into pmiy 

to be seen than last year, therefore frizred h.nr ahiiobt .iftcinoon costumes for the seaside. The patteimd 

touching the eyebrows detracts much fiotn the appear- fabric (calling to mind Tiirki-sli embroidery) is used feu 

ance of the new summer bonnets. the over-dress only, pl.iiii veiling of the same shade 

'I’his costume could also be copied in euminc, doing duty for the tucked skirt; the trimmings are 
embroidert'd in cro.s-s-stitrh with coloured sprays, such creamy lace anil velvet revers. 

as blue cornflowers or red carn.itiuns, on an ecru l( is impossible not to be struck at any lai^c aiul 
ground, the under-dress being shot silk. This eta- /asliionablc gathering, whether in town or country, by 
mine, or canv.is woven in iiinmtion of Jterliii wool the changes and new combinations always going on 
work, is frequently seen, and the pl.iin dcru canvas in 4/ //mic, and this season the many variations 
used in combination is tucked ; the foundation silk executed on one ihcinc testify in a marked manner 
may be brown, bine, or scarlet. to the unlimited resources of the dressmakers. The 

The seated figure in the centre ot the group wears diversity— not only of materials, but also of the 

one of the glac<5 mohair dresses much afleeted by shapes—of dresses, cloaks, and bonnets, defies de- 

Frenchwomen at this season. It is lustrous and cool, senption. Added to this, there is a decided inysiery 
and in pale grey shot will) pink, combined with a in the make of dresses—how the bodice is attached 

Striped silk of the two colours .iiul ornatnented with to the skirt, or where the drapery begins and cuds, 

white lace (as in our model) the re.sult is decidedly The revival of shot silks, and the fashion of we.iring 

attractive. .Silver beads are added on the plastron, transparent gicnadincs over silk ol a dilTcrent colour, 

and a silver chatelaine at the side. The same costume thereby producing shot effects, .add also to the difli- 
is also made in imisliroom mohair, with dark red culty of describing various toilettes. These coni- 
velvct for the stripes and plastron. The two colours binations ;iie not absolutely new, but the association 
are of course blended in the ruches that edge tlie of colours is novel; black canvas gicn.adine is often 

skirt. The hat should be in harmony with the seen over golden-brown silk tind over red silk, .md 

costume, and the large bow in /ront should be of ecru embroidered net over many-hued broc.ides. And 
shot terry velvet. These bows are now iniport.mt willi this multiplicity of material and colour, there is 
enough to be sold sepamiely, and to m.aich any cos- great solicitude among the well-dressed to have all 

the details of a toilette in lurmony. The bonnet, the 
The costume worn by the standing figure could be shoes, and even the ixnrasol should be in unison, 

made in either shot cotton with a satin surface, in 'lake as an cx.amplc the black lace dress now so 

white damask linen, in Tussore, or in nun s veiling fashion,ably worn over a coloured silk or satin founda- 

and Turkish embroidery, all of which are in vogue, tion : the parasol will be of the same colour as the 

Veiling is economical wear, hence its popularity. Some satin, and trimmed with a wide black lace flounce; 
of the latest models in white arc m.ndc up wiili green and the bonnet will be lace, with flowers or feathers 
velvet of the shade called “ new-born leaf,” and with albO to maicli ilic foundation of the dress. 

SIGHTS AND SCENMS OF THE NEW WORLD.* 

A VISIT TO A CANNING HOUSE. 

IlV CATHEKINK OWEN. 

0 you think they can be oysters?” canised india-rubber. Had she done so, she would 

The questioner was an F.nglish house- not have been surprised at the appearance the tinned 

keeper, who h.ad, by way of experiment, oysters of America presented. 

invested in a tin of American oysters. My friend's question, however, suggested to me the 

She had probably expected to sec idea that an account of the process of “canning" 

the luscious bivalve just as he appe,ars might be interesting, and add very much to the zest 

on the shell when opened ; had, jawhaps. never with which one might cat the prc.scrved delicacy, 

examined our own natives after they had been Haltimore is one of the great centres of this 
steamed and their fair and fat proportions reduced industry, and many of the streets are given up to 

to a shrivelled morsel, looking like a piece of vul- “canning houses,” or “canneries.” The roads in such 

• Ciip)ricUl .securcU in iht United Statis, 
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neighbourhoods are plentifully sprinkled with small 
disks of tin the sue of a two-shilling piece, and the 
yards of the “canneries” arc thickly strewed with 
them, and they lie in glittering heaps everywhere. No 
use had been found for the refuse disks, which arc cut 
from the top of the “can,” when 1 paid my visit to 
the place, but I lately read that they, can now be 
utilised. 

The canning house is generally little more than a 
great shed, of three storeys, and near the water for 
convenience. 

Wishing to see the whole process, we went to the 
water’s edge—the water being Chesapeake liny • and 
watched the barge-load of oysters brought in from the 
dredging-grounds. 

'I'hcre was a train of small “ cars,” or trucks, waiting 
to receive the oysters, which were pul into them, and 
when the train was loaded, it was started along the 
tramway which ran from the landing to the cannery. 
At the end of this Iramwaj', and as a sort of entry to 
the main building, was a narrow shed. Hcie the 
train stopped, and we who liad followed it saw it was 
enveloped in steam. 

The stoppage had taken but a minute, during 
which, however, every car-load had been subjected to 
sufficient steam-heat to make the shells open. Then 
It went on its way into a lai^c room, in wluch was a 
great crowd of women, girls, and small boys —a very 
poverty-stricken, rough crowd, too - each individual of 
which had a tin p.tii slung round his neck, and sus- 
landed in front, and a knile in liand. 

This motley and not clo.an crowd u’crc, .as wo 
learnt, “shuckers,” ihcir ljusiness being to rcniovo the 
steamed oyster from its shell. This they did with 
wonderful dexterity, dropping it into the pad m front 
of them, and in a very sliori time the whole train of 
cars was empty, and the oyslcr-shclls lying m a vast 
pile on the ground. 

it was with a feeling of decided diseonifort, while 
seeing this shucking process, tliat we rcmcmhcrcd 
sundry meals of canned oysters of which we had 
partaken. However, we followed the procession of 
shuckers, each with a wcil-fdlcd pail. 

At the end of the room w.is a sort of spout, and into 
this each shuckcr emptied liis pail, and returned with 
it to meet the .arrival of another train, .ind go through 
the process again. 

Meanwhile, after seeing a few p.uls so cin]>ticcl 
down the spout, we went through a iloor into another 
large room, in which were numbers of young girls, of a 
superior class to the shuckers. Two of these stood by 
an enormous vat, or tub, into which, on one side, cold 
water was running, and on the other the mouth of the 
spout poured forth oysters—a constant siroani of 
them; but not more constant than the flow of water, 
and in this it was infinitely comfortable to see them 
stirred, conscientiously and thoroughly- so thoroughly 
that even we who saw the unsavoury shuckers felt we 
could partake of the oysters without disgust. The 
water passed out as fast as it went into the vat, and 
the oysters were swirled quickly round several times by 
one girl, while the other ladled them out, and tilled the 


tins in which they are sold, passing each as she did so 
to other girls, who put on the covers, and passed them 
along rapidly, till they got to a son of life, or elevator, 
of light iron, and looking something like an oven. As 
many cans are placed in tins .is will stand on the 
bottom, and then it is sent up. 

We follow it, and find ourseKes in a l.irge room, 
at one end of which wc see the elevator with the 
oysieis. 

It stands for about a minute, and we become aware 
that the oysters arc again being siibjeeied lo heal, for 
now the elevator is really an oven ; u m.m st.inds ready 
with soldering-iron, and with one dcxtcious turn of the 
hand each can, being suflicientis lie.ited to v\pel tbe 
air, IS liermeticaliy scaled ; anotliei man t.tkes it from 
him and passes it to a young girl, who is re.idy wita 
label and paste ; another (puck movement and the 
can IS gay with its legend, and ready to pack for the 
market. 

The most remarkable thing to us was the quickness 
of the process. Not ten minutes elapsed between the 
time the oysters left the baige, and tilled cans labelled 
and ready for sale. 

During the oyster season thi.s goes on all day, I am 
told; the trains run constantly, the spout pours its 
stream into the vat, and the filling, soldering, labelling 
goes on in one steady seqiienec. 

When this is remcmliered. and the fact that in 
Baltimore alone the number of canning houses is very 
large, some idea may be gamed of the immense trade 
done. Yet m New York. H;iltimoro. I'hil.idciphia and 
Boston, comparatively few canned oysters are sold, 
even vvlieii there is no K in the month ; but in the 
Western cities far from the sea-board they are largely 
used, although, I am told, the bulk are exported. 

Considering how many hundreds of the very poorest 
nuke a livelihood by this industry, it seeni> almost 
providential that the oyster should be plentiful in that 
dead-winter season when there would otliciwisc be 
closed establishments and idle hands. 

Ofcour.se these canning houses do not can only or 
even chictly oysters. The oyster season ends Just 
before vegetables and fruits begin, tiieon ]ieas, 
strawberries, cherries, I'lcnch beans, r.ispberries 
blackberries, bucklebcnics, all keep the c.inncries 
busy in their turn; but as the soft fi iiils .ire less 
jiopular—arc, indeed, better jueserx ed ib.m vanned— 
the greatest fruit business is in pc.ulic->. 

These are so abundant as to be olieii .i drug in the 
market.and as they are better preseried by the econo¬ 
mical process of cunning tlian in .ni> other way, the 
quantity done is cnonnoiis. 

I’erhaps a few words as to what “canned” fruit 
really means may be useful It is a process by 
which fruit with very little sugar, ami only sufficient 
cooking to expel the air fioin the tins, will keep in¬ 
definitely. Almost ex-eiy Amvnvan Itoiisewife cans 
fruit very successfully ; this is usually done, however, 
in glass j.irs, with rubber rings. ‘ 

Fruit done ii[) in tm is bought principally for 
economy, or where gre.it ijuanlities arc required, such 
as in hotels, boarding-houses, &c. 
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NEPTUNK: A STORY OF STRANGE MEETINGS. 


1!V COkDON STAIJI.ES, M.D., R.N. 


HE world is not so very wide after ail!” 

This exclamation, or one somewhat akin to 
it, we arc constantly hcariii}; in these times 
of rapid travelling. For my own part I am never in 
the slightest degree as¬ 
tonished at meeting any 
old friend anywhere, for 
now-a-days there seems 
but little to prevent 
everybody from going 
everywhere. 

If space were not so 
valuable, I could in¬ 
stance scores of cases 
of strange and unex¬ 
pected meetings fioin 
the diary of my own 
life, some of them amus¬ 
ing enough. 

When 1 first went 
from home to join the 
service I left (ieorilie 

M-ploughing in one 

<>f my lather's fields, 
with an ox and the 
“ orra ” beast. 1 spe¬ 
cially ntciition the ox 
and the “orra’' beast, 
by way of showing that 
Geordie was by no 
means even a first-cl.iss 
ploughman, lie was an 
orru* man himself, and 
couldn't he trusted with 
a team of the best 
horses. He was slow in 
his motions, and slow 
in liis notions; ho wore 
a corduroy coat, his 
boots weighed pounds, 
lie never lifted his feet, 
but trailed them; such 
was Geordie. 

Just two years after 
this, I was one day sit- 
ting forward in the sick hay, cx.imining and taking the 
names of a batch of marines, who had rome to join 
us from another ship. It was at Itomhay, and the 
weather was hot, and I was drows)-, so I seldom 
looked twice at iny man, and was not in the host of 
tempers ; but there was one marine in the lot, and a 
right smart clean-footed fellow he was, who attiactcd 
my attention, because he laughed when I spoke to 
him. He t.ilkcd in tlm broailcst of Scotch, and the 
very sound of his voice recalled to my ineniory High¬ 
land hills clad in blooming heather. I rubbed my 

• “Omi," “of..II woik." 


eyes and looked at him again. As sure as 1 live it 
was Geordie! 

I bade good-bye to a medical friend of mine once in 
Soho Square. He was going away to the country to 
get married and settle 
down in a mining dis¬ 
trict among the Welsh 
hills. Years flew by. i 
w«s out on the eastern 
shores of Africa. We 
were hunting slav'ers. 
One rascally old dhow 
gave us much trouble 
and a long chase. Wc 
ran her at last down to 
shooting distance, and 
as she would not stop 
wc brought our big guns 
to bear on her; still she 
flow' on and on, fair .and 
square before the wind, 
tilt a lucky shot knocked 
the main-mast out of 
her. When we Ixiarded 
her, the very first per¬ 
son Seen on deck was 
the medical friend 1 had 
bidden a final adieu to 
—as 1 thought—in .Soho 
Square. There was not 
much mystery about the 
matter after all. He 
had not got married. 
He had not settled down 
among the Welsh moiin- 
lains. He was on his 
w.Ty to Zanzibar to join 
a mission, and had taken 
|)nssage in this dhow 
for cheapness sake. 

Peter Middleton—this 
is not his real name— 
was ft blacksmith’s ap¬ 
prentice in my village. 
He was clever — too 
clever, for he often got into trouble for requisition¬ 
ing hares, rabbits, and such small rattle of the hills. 
When he look at last to paying midnight visits to the 
farmers’ fowl-runs, the farmers waxed wroth, and I'etcr 
had to run himself, and no more was heard of him in 
that place. .My ship was lying some time after at a 
town in South Australia, and 1 received a polite but 
badly-spcllcd note fiom a resident medical roan, re¬ 
questing me to come on shore for consultation on a 
diffieiilt ease. The house was a smart one and well 
furnislicd, but judge of my surprise to find that the 
doctor himself was no other than Peter Middleton, ex- 
poachcr and poultry-fancier. It is a strange world ! 
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But to my tale. 1 seldom travel anywhere, by sea 
ur land, without taking as a companion a well-trained 
and handsome dug. It is nearly always a pure black 
Newfoundland,abrcedforwhich I have attained some 
celebrity. These animals are of such extreme beauty 
.itnd so prepossessing in manners, and so noble withal, 
that they never fail to make friends wherever they 
It may seem a curious thing to say, but it is 

.ictly true nevertheless, that my dogs have introduced 
me to many of those whom, at the present moment, 
I rank among my most valued acquaintances. 

AIx)Ut two years before the trcincnclous war broke 
out between Germany and France, happening to have 
earned a “ spell of leave,” as sailors call it, I was very 
naturally spending it in touring through the Scottish 
Highlauds, my only companion being as usual a noble 
Newfoundland, that not only performed the duties of 
body-guard and sentry over my person, but also those 
of light porter, for he carried my portmanteau. Had 1 
jKJssessctl any desire lor exclusiveness on this journey, 
1 should have been quite miserable, for wherever I 
went, on steamboat, in trains, or walking on loot, iny 
princely companion was the subject of conversation 
.and admiration. If 1 had lied a slate about my neck 
and pretended to be deaf and dumb, 1 miglil have been 
allowed to hold my tongue, but I should have had to 
write. 

Who that has travelled in summer among the 
Western Isles of Scotland, docs not know the grand 
steamships of the country with their splendid decks 
and palatial saloons.^ One hcaiilifii] day my dog 
and 1 were on board one of these boats on our wav to 
Poitrcc,tlic capital of Skye. Nero was looking liis best 
.'ind sauciest, Ins crimson silvcr-cla.spe(l coll.ir showing 
off his raven-black colour to the best advaiUange. 1 
seated myself in an out-of-tlie-way corner right abaft, 
with a book to read, and threw my tartan jilaidovcr 
(he dog. I tliought we should thus escape obsciv.i- 
tion.and 1 should not have to answer the .same ques¬ 
tions over and over again, wliich 1 had been reply¬ 
ing to for the last month. But the book was too 
mteresling. 1 became absorbed in it, I lost myself, 
and when I found myself again, I liad lost mj- 
<log. But yonder he was, willi quite a crowd about 
him, his beauty greatly enhanced by the rich colours 
<)f the plaid that floated from bis broad back on each 
side of him, making him look like some gaily capari 
soned elephant or embryo Jumbo. From the laughing 
and talking I could hear, it was evident he was .imus- 
iiig them by performing his various tricks, such as 
sneezing, making a bow, saying “ Yes,” standing on 
alternate legs, &.C., all of which brought him buns and 
lit-bits. 

“Your dog's bcen’avin’a blow out,” a sailor said 
to me. “ 1 see’d ’im eat the best ’alf of a turkey, besides 
two pork pies, and no end of lumps of sugar, biscuits, 
and buns.” 

I soon stopped the performance, but did not get 
away until 1 had told the whole history of the dog, his 
breed and pedigree, and the points and charactei istics, 
whims and oddities of Newfoundlands, and about fifty 
anecdotes of dogs in general—given a kind of canine 
466 
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lecture, in fact. I had become used to the r61e of 
public platformist by this time. 

The dog slipped down llui day to dinner with the 
rest of us, and lay down between a young Germar 
gentleman and myself. The siew.trd wislicd to lurj^ 
the dog out. I said, “ Ccruiuly, by all means." The 
great good-natured dog also s.iid, *• Certainly, by all 
means,’ when the steward addressed him, “but,” the 
dog added, “ you’ll have to carry me.” 

As the Newfoundland weighed over nine stone, the 
steward permitted him to remain. Then the German 
and I got talking about the weather, liie ship, the sea, 
my country, his country, liistory, poetry, music, and 
painting. His English was very good and his accent 
almost faultless, and his conversational powers were 
great; but though he could speak well, he could also 
listen, and the earnest look, the smile, or the occasional 
hearty though well-timed laugh, showed he possessed 
a soul that could appreciate originality in others, in 
whatever form it came. Before I was an hour in 
this young (k*rman's company, 1 had come to the 
conclusion that there were only Ixvo human beings on 
board the steamer, and that they were Hans Hegel and 
myself. 1 have reason to believe that Hegel himself 
was much of the same opinion. 

We stayed at tlic same hotel, and next morning— 
and a clcligliiful morning it was—as we sat together on 
the pine-dad Lump, with the blue waters of the Loch 
shiinmciing m the sunsliine far beneath us, and on 
every side the marvellous rocks and wondrous hills, we 
agreed (0 travel in each other’s company for llie next 
three weeks at least. 

When I say that those three weeks got extended to 
six, it will readily be believed that we enjoyed ourselves 
thoroughly. Of all rom.aniic scenery it has ever been 
iny luck in life to gaze upon, that of the “Winged 
Isle ’’is by f.ir and .away the most enchanting. See 
Skye in summer, and you wdl h.avc something to think 
about and dream about until )Oiir dying day. 

I was somewhat proud to be able to show my newly- 
found friend alt the wild bcniilies of the island, the 
inyslenoiis eaves among its rocks, the frowning glories 
of its mountains, the sylvan sweetness th.n hovers 
dream-like around bonnie Ami.idale, and the awesome 
subliinilies of lonely kioruislik. 1 know Skye w well, 
and there was not a glen, a hill, a bleak moorlaiul, or 
one mile of surf-tormented beach, on which 1 could 
not cause to reapjicar the heroes and heroines of a by¬ 
gone age. T'liere was no attempt at clfcce in anything 
1 said ; I told but what I knew, 1 spoke but what 1 felt, 
and if 1 did sometimes warm to my subject or descrip¬ 
tion, the warmth welled right up from the bottom of 
my heart. 

F.vcry enjoyment nrust come to an end at last. 1 
got a letter one morning—a long white Service ea- 
velopc contained it—which demanded my presence on 
the other side of the world. 

We were reclining on a wild-thymc-scented knoll 
not far from the edge of a cliff, that went down a 
sheer 500 feet to the sea below. We could hear the 
boulders thundering on the beach, though we could 
not see them. Beyond this was the M inch, flaked with 
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foam—it wa.s a breezy day—and far away on the hori¬ 
zon the blue outline of the Harris hills. 

“No,” he said, in answer to a question of mine, 
“we will not hamper each other with a promise to 
correspond. This world is full of sad partings. VVe 
must bend to the inevitable. I’ll think of you though, 
sometimes, and Skye, and this lovely dog.” 

‘‘ I have one of his puppies,” 1 said, “ he shall be 
yours.” 

The Franco-Gcrman War was over; even the demon 
of civilised warfare bad Iwen exorcised at last by blood 
and tears, and peace smiled sadly on the soil of France 
once more. 

1 had been fora short lime attached to a corps of 
German dragoons, in the capacity of correspondent. 
But there was little more for me to do now, only 1 
think the officens, with whom 1 had got very friendly, 
wished me to see their reception at home, and 1 could 
not resist the temptation to inarch along with them. 

I have often been “ liomcward bound,” but never saw 
before such genuine happiness as 1 now did. How 
they talked of the mothers, wives, sweethearts, and 
Kttle ones they were soon again to see, and often too 
with a sigh and a manly tear or two about tlie com¬ 
rades they left behind them under the green sod ! 

Our mess was a very jolly one. Sometimes at night 
the wind rose and roared, causing our tent—we luid 
a lent then—to flap like sails in a storm at sea. Or 
the rain would beat against it, until the canvxs first 
sweated inside, then dropped water, then ran water, 
till we were drenched. But whether drencheil or dry, 
uc always sang, oh! such rattling choruses. The 
villages we passed through had all we wanted to buy. 
The villagers often scowled, and I think they were 
usually glad to see our backs. But some fawned on 
IIS like whipped hounds for the sake of the money we 
spent. Yet 1 must say in justice that the Germans 
took no unfair advantage, and if any allusion was 
made to them as conquerors, they but laughed care¬ 
lessly, muttered somethings about the fortunes of war, 
and changed the subject. 

1 was riding along one morning early, when I saw 
several of our fellows on the brow of a hill looking back 


witli some degree of interest, but trotting on all the 
.same. 

i should have followed their example, but the 
mournful howling of a dog attracted my attention, and 
went straight to my very heart. So I rode up and 
over the hill. 

1 was hardly prepared for what I saw—a beautiful 
black Newfoundland, whining pitifully beside what 
appeared to be the dead body of a man. 

1 dismounted, an<l the dog came to meet me. He 
jumped and fawned on me, then rushed wildly back 
to the side of tliat prostrate form. But 1 stood as one 
transfixed. 1 could not mistake those eyes. It was 
Neptune, that I had given—a scven-months-okl puppy 
—to Hans Hegel three years before. 

And the poor fellow who lay before me with sadly 
gashed face, upturned to the morning sun, was Hegel 
himself. 

lie lay on his sword, lay as he had fallen, and the 
absence of tlic coat, the sash-bound waist, and sleeve 
up-rolled, told to me the history of his trouble in a 
way there was no mistaking. Uc had fallen in a 
duel. 

But was he dead? No; for, soon after 1 had 
raised him in my arms and poured a little cordial 
down liis throat, lie opened his eyes, g.ized be- 
wildcrcdly at me for a moment, then his hand 
tightened on mine and he smiled. He knew me. 

I should have liked some of those strange people 
who do not love dogs to have been present just then, 
to witness the looks of gratiuidc in poor Neptune’s 
eyes as he tenderly licked my hand with his .soft 
tongue. 

My regiment went on ; I staj’cd at the nearest 
village hostelry with Hans Hegel. 

When he was well enough he told me the story of 
the duel. So far the affair was unromantic enough, 
for tlicrc was not a lady in it. Tlie quarrel had been 
forcetl upon liiin by a fire-eating I'rcnchman, and 
swords were drawn on a point of national honour. 

“ 1 owe my life to you,” Hegel said. 

“ You owe your life,” I replied, “to Heaven and that 
faithful clog.” 


REMUNERATIVE EMPT.OYMENTS FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 

BV OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


my last paper 1 spoke of colleges where 
ulP? S'^'^tlewomen desirous to pass examinations 
Mr and gain certificates could be trained for 
these ordeals—a training which is necessary 
to, and is required of, all who seek appointments in 
public schools and the higher branches of private 
instruction. 

There are, however, many young children, both boys 
and girls, in different classes of life, who are not sent 
to public daily schools, but who arc taught in smaller 
(wivate schools, or are educated at home. 


Many parents arc of opinion—and I am on their 
side—that young children make faster and more satis¬ 
factory progress when they can have individual atten¬ 
tion and ampler explanations than is possible when 
they arc put in a large class, however competent the 
teacher of it may be. 

As teachers for young children, whether boys or 
girls, women will always be chosen in preference to 
men. In this lower branch there will be no keen 
rivalry or competition between the sexes. Men find 
the work irksome, and one for which they are un- 
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fitted, and themselves acknowlcdtje that this task of 
grounding and laying the first loiindation is much 
.better done by women than by members of their own 
sex. I have licard it affirmed by more than one head 
master of large boys’ schools, that they invariably 
found those boys got on the best who had been taught 
the rudiments by women. 

Now, there are numbers of gentlewomen whose cir¬ 
cumstances do not permit them to make use of the 
opportunities afforded by training colleges. Some 
have not the means required, even if the expense is not 
great. Some cannot afford to give up the year or two 
rc<|uired. The first youth of some i.s passed before the 
need of earning their livelihood has arisen. Without 
certificates or testamurs, no important appointments 
will hr obtained, and no high salaries will be gained ; 
this is true; but there arc very many niinorpositions of 
this kind in private life, here, there, and eveiywhcre, for 
which gentlewomen may fit themselves, and in which 
they may succeed thoroughly well if they jiosscss or¬ 
dinary capabilities and the lawful ambition to achieve 
success. 

1 should like my words to reach jurents ns well as 
governesses, for there is rather a craze about certifi¬ 
cates just now, and an undue stress is laid upon the 
possession and the non-possession of them. No amount 
of ceitificalcs will prove that the possessor can teach 
well: they prove tlial she has given up years of her 
life, and has worked hard enough to a<.i.|uire .i good 
deal of knowledge ; and this proof is necessary and ic- 
quisiie for teachers of older children, but for the little 
ones 1 venture to say it is not necessary ; and from the 
close observation of years I am of opinion that men 
and women of high attainments generally fad to nn« 
derstand the difficulties which so m.iny young children 
experience in grappling with knowledge at the out¬ 
set. A clever scholar finds it irksomo, and is apt to 
think it an unnecessary trouble to explain, it may 
be a dozen times, the why and the wherefore of some 
simple lesson. Women, not of lesser intelligence, but 
possessing less .acquaintance with the higher branches 
of knowledge, arc more filled to cope with tlie diffi¬ 
culties felt by young minds while groping their way 
from darkness into light. 

The actual groundwork is very’ simjile, and one which 
a woman of ordinary capacity could lay down satis, 
faclorily. Perfect re.idmg, correct spelling, clear hand¬ 
writing ; the multiplication table, Latin declensions, and 
terminations of the French verbs at the finger-ends, 
the first four rules of arithmetic Ihoroiv^lilv understood, 
a broad and general knowledge of geography and of 
the history of their own country—these simple stores 
of knowledge, taught with extreme exactness in all de¬ 
tails, with perfect accuracy and clearness, if placed 
firmly and intelligently in a child’s mind, will prove of 
life-long value-will prove a stc.ndy, useful foundation 
on which the superstructure of future anti higher learn¬ 
ing can be reared safely and with certainty. 

Refinement of mind, clearness of language, sympathy 
with her child-pupils, patience, thoroughness, ant! the 
desire to make the lessons interesting and to stimu¬ 
late progress—all these qualities, so necessary in a 
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teacher, are not conferred by degree or ccrtific.ate: they 
arc within the reach and tlie grasp of every governess ; 
and each one who can show perleci woik, aiUioiigh the 
ground-plan is small, has as imich reajmi for satisfac¬ 
tion and congratulation as those whose business ii is to 
erect the higher storeys or put on the coping-stones. 

llricfly I would say to parenls, it lies within your 
power to test the cificicncy of the teacher ; be satisfied 
if the rudiments are thoroughly taught, and do not de¬ 
sire to have the young, and it may be slowly-.-w.ikening, 
minds of your children burllicned and over-ta\i.d bv a 
great variety and weight of knowledge. 

I will now give a few hints to painters. 

The demand for paintctl plaques and piii-cudiions 
has greatly subsided, and therefore these articles when 
sent to depots are very likely to remain unsold. 

Doyleys, m.ade .f while silk and edged with plaited 
lace, with adif'-.cm picture painted upon tlie silken 
surface of each one, arc now in fashion ; they furnish 
subjects for convcisatjon and comments amongst the 
guests at table, and thus arc considered useful .is well 
as ornamental. 

The demand for hand-painted menu and guest cards 
is not quite so great, although such cards are still jii 
use ; the reason for tins decline nuisl be whispered 
low : it is because many lio&le.sses find, to ihcit chagrin 
and their cost, that guests ufitimcs take away from the 
dinner-table cards which arc nicely painteil. 

“Out" and “at home’’ cards have been brought 
into use ill town houses. A card of this description 
hangs in the hall, and the nnstiess of the house re¬ 
verses the card as she enters or leaves her house, and 
by this iiieaiis the .servant knows what aiisw-tr to give 
to cidlcrs, who arc not kepi wailing, as is often the case 
wliilc the Servant ascertains whether her mistress is 
“out” or “at home.’’ I’.iinting on leather is more 
durable than on canlboard. 

Fainted tiles and designs for tiles still find a market, 
as they arc largely useii for the sides of firc-jilaces, in 
lieu of iron and steel facings. Also painted mirrors, of 
which 1 have before spoken, arc used for the same pur¬ 
pose of a framework round the fire-grate. 

Another occupation for those who can guide a paint¬ 
brush with skill and delicacy is that of painting slides 
for magic-l.uiicrns. These entertaining spectacles 
have come again before the public, after a lapse of 
some years. The old oiUlamp, with its dull and lecble 
light, remains in dusty obscurity ; it has been super¬ 
seded by a lantern of much larger size—the fresh im¬ 
petus in Ihi.s direction is owing to the latcly.found 
means of producing a more intense and brilluni 
light. Slides arc therefore in demand. The painting 
is not attended with any great dilfifiilties : common 
ghss, water-colours, m.is(ic varnish, a camel-hair 
brush, and etching-needle are the simple requisites: 
observance in the use of them has m bo stuiiied, but 
the lessons arc simple. 

Children are ahv.ays pleased to see old friends, by 
which I mean that illustrations of well-known stones 
will interest and amuse ihein. therefore the artist need 
not necessarily possess the talent for original ideas. 

To embroiderers I woukl suggest carriage-rugs, and 
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covers for bilHard-tablcs. The former are of plain dark 
cloth, and have coats-of-arms or monograms on a large 
scale in the centre of the rug, or have a continuous 
pattern round the edge—gold of some slwdc is the 
most effective colour for the silk, and tlie embroidery 
is thick and close in style. The cuffs, collars, and 
facings of smoking-coats often exhibit embroidery. 

Workers who manipulate mesh and neiting-nccdle 
can make tennis-nets and netted bags lor tennis-balls; 
also garden hammocks; these latter look especially 
pretty if made in the French style of different-coloured 
twines, with border of netted fringe. The sum charged 
for these hammocks is a guinea each. 

1 know of, and 1 hear of, ladies who find situations 
for servants, and servants for vacant situations, who 
arc actuated to do this work by the mere wish to help 
others, for they derive no pecuniary benefit therefrom. 
1 think there must be many gentlewomen who might 


undertake this work and make it remunerative. A 
certain set of qualities arc needful—discermnent, the 
aptitude for fitting people into suitable niches, for re-' 
commending round people to round holes and square 
people to the square holes, the determination to be 
honest as to tlic real characters of applicants, and to 
ascertain from reliable sources what those characters 
are; to be prompt and business-like; under these con¬ 
ditions 1 tliink that the enterprise would be sure to 
succeed. 

In my last paper (June) I made mention of an 
establishment for dress-making at Albany House. 
Vauxhall Bridge Koad. Since the Maga/iine was 
printed, that establishment has been removed from 
that address. Any one wishing for further particulars 
as to the present arrangements, which I am told will 
be on the .same plan, will receive information by 
writing to Mrs. John Fitzgerald, Old Charlton, Kent. 

A. S. ]’. 


A 'riMELY RESCUE. 

BY CATHARINF CHILI), \R, AUTHOR OF “A MAID CALLKD nARll.ARA." ETC. 


was a beautiful day in July, 
and M. Pontoisc, prehet of 
the little Norman town of 
V’lrcntan, lounged back m his 
aibour, the very picture of 
full-blown content. A cup 
of black coffee was on the 
table before him, and lie hail 
just liglited an unimpeach¬ 
able cigar. 

itut more bodily comforts 
had not reiuiered the worthy 
prdfet so radiant; he had 
received very agreeable news 
that morning. M. Ic Comte 
dc la Croiserie, one of the 
most distinguished residents 
in the neighbourhood, had asked the liand of Made¬ 
moiselle Melanie I’oiUoise in marriage. The event 
was so fl.iltering, so unexpected, that the happy 
parents could scarcely contain themselves for Joy, 
and were eager to tell their daughter the honour that 
awaited her. 

Madame Ponloise soon ajjpeared. followed by a 
pretty fair-haired girl, who put iier hand cares.singly 
on her father’s arm. 

“Now then, petit perc, what is it you have to tell 
me? I see it is something nice. Another invitation 
to England, perhaps ? ” 

A slight shade passed over tlie beaming counte¬ 
nance of Madame Ponloise, as she answered for her 
husband, “ No ; you have been too much in England 
already. Yfiiir last visit filled your foolish little head 
with all sorts of ideas.” 

“Well, never mind," said the good-tempered prdfet, 
flicking some cigar-ashes off the spherical surface of 
his white waistcoat; “ this has nothing to do with 


England. On tlie convrary, it is something to keep 
you here. How should you like to be a countess ?” 

“Not at all, papa. I would rather s^ay with yo\i, 
plain Mademoiselle Ponloise," 

“ You've been that long enough," put in her mother; 
“it is high lime to change. M. Ic Comte de la 
Croiserie lias written lo .ask for your hand in marriage, 
and your father is deeply sensilile of the honour." 

Melanie opened her eyes. “Why, papa is a Kc* 
public.an ! He laughs at titles ! ” 

“Nonsense, child!” said M, Pontoisc; “what do 
you know about politics ?” 

But It was true, nevertheless, and M. I’ontoiso could 
not deny it. Still, it was all very well to laugh at titles 
when you liadn’i any yourself, but M. Ponloise very 
nauiratly fell it would be quite a different matter if 
he h.ad a count tor a son-in-law. So he answered 
his only child rather testily, telling her tlut she knew 
nothing about politics, and had much better turn her 
atleiuion to her toilette for the evening. 

Madame Pontoisc look the hint at once, and led the 
way back to the house, Melanie following slowly and 
silently. When they were safe in the seclusion of 
the girl’s bed-room, Madame Ponloise began to 
reason with lier daughter. 

“ What is the matter, ma fillc ? What objection 
liave you to M. de la Croiserie ? That he is a widower ? 
Bah! that is nothing. 'Phat he is older than you ? 
Ah ! my child, you will know some day how well it 
is to have a husband of that .age, possessed of the 
most admirable qualities. Why, he is everywhere 
sought after ; you will be the envy of the neighbour- 
liood.” 

That was undoubtedly true; still, Melanie did not 
look convinced. 

“But 1 don’t know him, mamma. 1 have only seen 
him twice.” 
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“What more would you have' Who experts you 
to know him ? We Imve not yet adopted (he Ihi^dish 
habit of allowiti},' young gtrls to form inlimaries with 
men; but you have heard of liim. Kvery one is ac¬ 
quainted with his good heart—his " 

“Oh! yes, mamma.” interrupted Mdlanie impa¬ 
tiently; “ 1 have heard his praises sung till I am tired. 
Solo, duct, or chorus, the refrain is always the same. 
He is so good! he is such a kind father! ” 


“You surely don’t object to the children, Melanie? 
Three darlings, and only girls. Kemcmbcr, you have 
already vexed your father twice by refiising mo very 
eligible offers. Do not disappoint him .again by re- 
jerting M. de la Croiserio, the most eligible of all. 
He is coming to a little dinner ‘cn famille,’ so that 
you may judge of one another. And now I leave you 
to choose your dressand Madame Pontoisc hurried 
away. 
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Aft'laiiic stood by the window, gazinj: drearily out 
upon the view. Below in blinding sunshine was the 
stiff, trim little garden in which her father’s soul 
delighted ; a few orchards intervened between that 
and the river Viro, and iuinicdiately on the other bank 
lay the grounds of the Chateau dc la Croiscric. The 
trees were in full leaf, so that but little of the house 
was visible ; but Melanie could sec a small turret 
window, which site kin-w w.is the count’s dressing- 
room. Her heart sank within licr. Tlic count 
was a fine inaicli from .1 worldly ]H)int of view. 
It was very Mattering that he should wish to 
make her his wife, but she fell it would be im¬ 
possible to love him. He was so cold, so stiff. 
Her mother said the best kind of love for a woman 
came after m.trri.ige. but Melanie shuddered at 
the lisk. Could it be that she had really imbibed 
foolish ideas during her visits to England ? she had 
dreamed lliere of something very different. Was 
marriage one of the things they manage better in 
France? Well, it was to be liojied so. Melanie 
sighed, and the turrets of her future home were blotted 
out by a mist of blinding tears. 

Suddenly ihoic came a loud peal at the door. 
Who could be ringing so violently? Had the count 
proved too ardent a lover to wail till the evening? 
The idea was grotcs(|ue ; besides, he would never do 
ail)thing so incorrect 

While she was wondering, her mother came rushing 
into the room, holding a card in her hand. 

“ Here is young Mr. Paget come to see your father. 
How provoking! just as he has gone to the Prelec- 
lure. Do go down and see him. You can speak 
English, and you must tell him where to go.” 

Mi'lanie stood transfixed. Tlie event which seemed 
so commonplace to the mother seemed a miracle to 
the girl Mr. Paget was her f.uher’s English partner ; 
it was at his house that she had paid those visits of 
which Madame Pontoisc disapproved. His daughter 
Alice was her school-fellow and friend ; his son Tom 
was—well, he was her friend loo. 

And to think that he should appear to-day—dropped 
from the clouds, as it were! 

Recovering herself, slic ran ijuickly down-stairs. A 
tall, sunburnt young man was sunding in the middle 
of the room, looking (Mgcriy towards the door. 

•‘Oh, Monsieur Tom”' she tried ; “est-il possible?’’ 

“Why not?" he said smiling; “am 1 so altered? 
But, I say, you mustn't talk French, you know. 1 
can’t understand a wonl of that.” 

Mchinic laughed, but the tears so recently repressed 
wetc vcr)f near the suifacc. ••|’ap:swill be very glad 
to see you," she said, with her pretty accent. 

Mr. Tom looked moderately elated at the assur- 

“I think you might s.ay you were glad too, Made¬ 
moiselle Medanic, for unless I had expected to sce.yo//, 

I should not have come one liuiidrcd miles out of my 
way. I hope )oii haven’t forgotten your stay with us. 
We had great fun, if you remember. Do you recollect 
our ride on the tricyi le and our picnics on the river?” 

“1 sliall never forget liicm!” she answered, her 


eyes gleaming like sunshine after rain. There was a 
repressed intensity in her tones which did not escape 
Tom. Ilotl, )<'uiig people were silent a few seconds. 

Just then hei' mother entered the room. .She had 
been jiecping behind the ^ eiietwn shutters to see 
Mr. I’agct's departure, and now came to see the cause 
of the delay. She was displeased to find them 
deeply eng.igcd in conversation, and packed him off to 
the Prefecture without delay. But she never guessed 
wlut her husband would do. He was in such a slate 
of ell'usivc lienevolence that lie invited Tom to the 
important dinner in the evening ! Madame I’untoisc 
was immensely disgusted. 

•* How stupid men are! That tiresome young 
Englishman will make the count look ton years 
older.” 

However, it could not be helped, and the good lady 
was too immersed in household cares to give much 
thought to the matter. 

Punctual to the moment, M. de la Croiscrie arrived: 
a well-preserved man, over fifty, carefully dressed, 
with grey hair, which looked long by the side of Tom’s 
“ regulation cut" and M. J’ontoise’s bristles. He was 
furiiially introduced to Melanie, and made a pro¬ 
found and elaborate bow, clicking his heels togetiier 
as he did so. 

“A galvanised mummy!” thought Tom as lie w.ittiicd 
the performance, but his opinion was not very valu¬ 
able. He had learned the state of affairs fioin M, 
Pontoise, and had at once conceived a sliong jire- 
judicc against the count. 

The dinner passed off very well. M. dc la Croisciic 
addressed Melmic with marked deference once or 
twice, and she rejihed in monosyllables. Mad.mic 
Pontoise was quite ecstatic—this was exactly as it 
should be. 

Tom Ijcgan to wish he had not come. It did not 
require a conjurer to see that Melanie did not care for 
the count, and the young Englishman’s soul was 
overflowing with chivalioiis pity. To satrilice that 
warm hearted Melanie to such an iceberg ; what a 
shame! He h.ul not expected to burst into such an 
e.vciting chapter of the family history ; .and once here, 
what could he do? He had always liked his .sister’s 
pretty French Ineiid, but he had had no definite plan or 
scheme in (.oiiiiiig to sec her. Now that lie found her 
again, no loiigci a school-girl, but a beautiful woman, 
whose life-happiliess was trembling in the balance, 
his feelings were stiircd and deepened. He watched 
her every movement; lie took note of every changing 
expression which fiilteii across lier face; he fancietl 
he dclccied tr.ices of tears, and his heart went out to 
her. Nobody but the two young people saw any 
p.ilhos 111 llie siiiiiitioii. ’J'hc parents answered their 
daughter's wistlul glances with exultant smiles, and 
the count made a good dinner, serenely certain of 
success. 

When they went into the drawing.nH5m,Tom hoped 
to excliange a few words with Melanie unobserved, but 
he reckoncil without Maii.niic Pontoisc’s watchful eyes. 
Fortune favoiiied him, however. The mother was 
suddenly called away, and the count and M. le Prefet 
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had gone into the garden to discuss matters by the 
light of a post-prandial cigar. Tom seized liis oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“ Your father has told me everything,” he said, in a 
low voice. “ 1 hope you will be happy.” 

“Ah! Monsieur Tom,” she sighed, with a pretty 
appealing gesture of her lunds and an earnest look 
out of her great dark eyes, “ what can 1 do ? ” 

“ If you don’t like him, there is still time. When 
you are married it will be too late.” 

Before Melanie had time to answer, Madame I’on- 
toisc returned, and the young people separated. 

“Will you not join the gentlemen now, Monsieur 
I'aget ? ” she said meaningly. “ My daughter will give 
us a song ; but you can hear very well in the garden.” 

“ I think I will take my leave, Madame. 1 have 
already trespassed too long u|)on your hospitality;” 
and Tom departed. But ail the way to his hold he 
was uneasy and doubting. “What can i do? How 
1 wish I knew what she really wants! What a fool 1 
am I What sent me here to trouble that jioor girl's 
life? What grand, wonderful eyes she has—with the 
pleading look of some dumb animal in them! She 
doesn’t like the rrenchnun but I wonder if she 
likes me. 1 wasn’t a bit in love with her when I 
Ciime—at least, 1 llimk not—but now! Oh! if I 
could only s|>eak to the girl! The mother glares at 
me like a dragon. J’oor, pretty Melanie! I il give 
anything to know wliai she thinks of me. I wonder 
what a iellow ought to do I” 

« • * « • 

The next morning rose clear and beautiful, and M. 
de la Croiscric sent oi ci a mounted messenger to beg 
the prefet and his family to lunch at the Ch.iUau. 
Tlic worthy prefet and his wife were radiant; but 
Mehanic, who luiil slept badly, looked pale .iiid worn. 

The poor girl was desperate. Slio saw no hclj), no 
escape. The gleam of hope which Tom had brought 
had faded. Noiloubt he was now on hi.s w.ny to Paris. 
Years would elapse before they would meet again. 

After the ceremonious luiu.h was over, tlie count 
gave his hand to Melanie, and led her into the old- 
fashioned garden. 

She lelt the crisis of her life had come. (>h, for 
courage to make a stand ! 

M. (Ic la Croiscric led licr to a stone bencli, ami sal 
down beside her. 

“I wish to thank you. Mademoiselle," he said 
gravely, “for accepting my suit. 1 am older tlian 
you; many think me austere, but 1 assure \ou that 
you shall never regret the decision you have made." 

Melanie turned away her head. Tho-e me.isurcd 
tones seemed to fretvc her. Yet Tom had said, 
“Think before yon decide; when yon aiein.iiiicd it 
will be too laic.” .So, summoning her courage, she 
faltered— 

“You think loo higlily of me, Monsieur le Comte. 
1 am deeply sensible of your flattering iirdeience. but 
I am not itjual to the position.” 

The count listened benignly. He thought it all 
very proper and difVulent, but he attached iio weight 
to il whatever. 
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“ When you arc my wife,” he said, bowing low, 
“you will have me .always at your side to guide and 
direct.” 

Melanie gave him a frightened look, then turned 
away again. Yes, it was true: that man would be 
always at her side. What an appalling idea ! 

“ It is impossible for me to undertake-” 

“ Allow me to assure you, Madcmoiseile, that I con¬ 
sider nobody so worthy as yourself to fulfil the duta-s 
of a mother towards my little girls. Your discretion, 
your amiability, give me a thousand guarantees for 
the future. But your parents will think 1 abuse my 
privileges,” he continued, with a wintry smile, as he 
assisted her to rise from the bench. Then he con¬ 
ducted her to Monsieur and Madame Pontoise, sit¬ 
ting expectant and anxious in the drawing-room. 

“Monsieur Ic I'n'fet,” said the count, I com- 
nutul my future wijc to your card’ 

MiTanie said noUiing, but her parents were voluble 
enough to make amends for her silence. The count 
led them through the grounds to the river, where he 
h.id ordered a boat to be m readiness to pull them 
.across. M. Pontoise went first, his wife followed. 
.Melanie, jiale as <lealh, came third. Her dainty 
liigh-hcelcd shoes, fit only for a polished floor, failed 
her on the sloping plank. .She slipped, and fell into 
the water. The river was deep. Nobody could 
swim. The count stood on the bank, paralysed- 
staring. 

“ Go, go ! ” screamed Madame Pontoise, “ tell them 
to stop the mill. She will be carried over it I" But 
he seemed petrified with terror. 

M. Pontoise h;ul thrown off his coat, and was strug¬ 
gling in the water, endangering his own life without 
saving his daughter’s. Madame Pontoise did nothing 
but slinek, but it was the best thing she could do. U 
brought rescue. Tom Paget had not gone to Paris: 
lie was liovering about, undecided, uneasy ; he heard 
her screams, and rushed up in a moment. He saw at 
once what had happened, .md running a few yards 
down the stream, plunged in. He had calculated well. 
Melanie rose to the surface close to the spot, and it 
was but the work of a few strong strokes and she was 
s.ife again in the btiat. The next thing was to rescue 
M. Pontoise. His struggles had e.xhaustcd him and 
driven the air fiom his lungs : his clothes, heavy with 
the water, pulled him down; and when Tom dragged 
him out of the water he was quite insensible. For¬ 
tunately, lie was near home. Restoratives wore pro¬ 
cured, and soon he and Melanie were in each other's 
arms, rejoicing in their safety. 

Tom had no reason to complain tlwl Madame Pon- 
loise glared at him like a dragon now. The poor lady 
had no terms to c.vpress her giatittiJe. There was no 
more question of iiis coiiiinumg his journey to Paris ■ 
the grateful paients would not let him go. Before 
they retired for the night he Iwd an opportunity of 
learning Mekinic's wi.shes, and found they coincided 
entirely with his own, With Tom by her side, 
Melanie feels ccjiial to rejecting a dozen counts; and 
It is not hkoh the worthy prefet and his wife will 
lefiisc their child to the nun who saved iier life. 
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THE WHITE LADY OK THE BERLIN CASTLE 

BV KARI. KI.IND. 


mHREE days before 
the (ierinan Em¬ 
peror rcrcnlly fell 
sick, a sentinel de¬ 
clared that he had 
seen, exactly at inul- 
night, tlic “ White 
]..uly,” or Ancestress, 
pass down the < oiti- 
dois of the Royal 
I'aluce. Hence a great 
(leal of awe .among 
supeislitiiius people; 
for the /JV/.ffc I'rau, 
or Ahn-h'yiVt, of tin; 
House of llohen/ol- 
iern is reckoned to bo 
a harbinger of death 
wlienevci she thus 
walks through the 
Castle at the ghostly 
hour. 

hew people have, 
probably, very dear 
ideas about the mythic 
connection of t hisspcc- 
tral apjiarition. Yet 
the gniesonie talc has 
Us root in acrccd once 
raniiiion to the fore- 
f.ithcrs of Englishmen, 
Oermans, and Scandi¬ 
navians -a creed whose divine lignrrs have, in course 
of time, been changed into hobgoblins and spiikes. 
This is a fact well known to, and well worked out 
by, specialists in in.itters of niythclogy and folk-lore. 
All tlie greater is the pity that among the masses 
the results of these rese.arches are utterly ig. 
nored. And so it now and then h.apjiens that some 
soldier, fresh from ihe country, and rather green, 
suddenly mistakes, m Ins frightened fancy .at night, 
a belated cook in his oi her white apron for the 
terrible Ancestress. Even among some better-educated 
people, especially .imong women, the strange supersti¬ 
tion is difficult to or.Klit.ate. So gre.it is the hold 
that these ancient foims of faith have on the public 
mind, until the liglit is spread by .i scientific ex¬ 
planation. 

To put the llcrlin story .it once into its proper 
connection, it m.ty first be mentioned that flic White 
Lidy is by no means peculiar to the Prussian House, 
but that siniilar wraiths arc from olden times reported 
to haunt various princely palaces, a.s well as iiobleincn's 
castles, all over Germany. Only a few years since, the 
Weisse Frau was said to have appeared in the Hof- 
burg at Vienna. There w.is much excitement, lest 
some sudden ease of death, or some tenible event, 
should happen in the Imperial and Royal House of 


Halisbui^j. Inquiries were diligently set on foot; but 
notliing came of them. 

From early youth 1 remember th.il in south-western 
Germany the White Lady was spoken of, in words of 
affright, as playing a siinikir pail in the ruling house 
of the Gi'ancl-Uuchy of iladcn. Any one conversant 
with the pedigree of that royal family will easily un¬ 
derstand why there should be a White Lady also 
in the case of the House of Zahringen. The fact is, 
in Its pedigree there figures a semi-mytliic ancestor 
(llerchtold), whose name at once suggests that of Ihe 
heathen goddess (Rerclita) of whom I shall presently 
have to speak as the prototype of .ill the ghostly and 
castle-haunting Ancestresses. From boyhood I fur¬ 
thermore recollect some amusing stories as to the 
doings o( this While Lady. Once she was personated 
by a wily schemer at Court, for the purpose of attain¬ 
ing ceit.iin jjolitical objects, through working upon 
the poorly cultivated minds of some “exalted person¬ 
ages.’’ Upon this notable occasion, the Woman in 
White was bodily “ collared ” at Karlsruhe, when it 
was found tli.it she was a man! 'Phis made the 
ghostly survival look extiemely ridiculous, and even 
punishable at law. 

Turning away from such meaner aspects of the 
legend, the (tiicslion arises as to how a supernatural 
lady, clad in white, comes to be a herald of do,tlh in 
so many royal .and noble •families of Germany. The 
answer is not far to seek. It is dearly contained in 
the pre-Christian faith of our forefathers, of which 
liierc arc even now the most remarkable remnants in 
the folk-lore, the popular beliefs, and the casllc tradi¬ 
tions of our country, .as well as of other Teutonic 
nations. 

Almost in every ease, very few excepted, in which .a 
White Lady is mcnlioncd, she is called Hertha. This 
noteworthy fact at once points to the great Germ.in 
goddess, Ferahta, Feiclila, or Rcrchta (in modern 
German, Hcrth.il, whose very name means Shining 
Light, as typified by the while colour. She is the 
same as the northern Goddess of Love, Freyja (in Gcr- 
m.an Freia, Freia-Holda, nr simply HolcLi), who was 
ef|ually rcpicsenlcd in ivhih' garments. In a great 
many tales still current in German folk-lore, she 
appears, not only as clad in while, her white head- 
gc.ar .md robe being moreover covered with a while 
veil which falls from hei golden hair; but also .as 
of snow-white body—a peifect Woman in White. 

Now this Ikrtlia or Krci.a-Hokla, besides being a 
Teutonic Venus, was also .a Goddess of Domestic 
Virtue, and at the same time a Mother of Life, in 
whose beautiful gardens the Unborn dwell. As usual 
with Mothcisof Life in mythology, she is, moreover, 
a Mistress of Death. In the heathen Norse creed we 
find one-half of the depailed assigned to Freyr, for 
her palace Folkwang, whilst the remnant of the 
dead went up to Walhall, to be with Odin ; or to 
Throdheim, where the God of Thunder resided ; or to 
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Alfhcim, which was the heavenly palace of Frcyr, the 
God of Peace, Love, and Fertility, and brother of 
Freyja; or to Getion, who received those that died 
unmarried. Thus we see in Freyja a white-robed 
deity in her double quality of a progenitress or ances¬ 
tress, and of a ruler of the dead. The transition to a 
similar phantom, haunting castles, is easy. 

Actually, Ilertha, or Frcia, being a Mother of Life, 
was fabled, in heathen German anticjiiiiy, to be tlic 
supernatural ancestress of noble and ro\al families. 
In Norse myth she bears, of course, as such, the name 
of Krigg; the original deity in question having, in 
Scandinavia, branched off into two figures: Freyja 
(the Love-Goddess and consort of Odur), and Fngg 
(the consort of Odin); whiKt in Germany, Freii. 
Fricka has remained one and the s-mie. Kingly 
races, it need not be said, have grown out of aristo¬ 
cratic ones. For the sake of better impressing and 
governing the crowd, they always app<-ar, in the dawn 
of history, as being of heavenly descent. Anglo-.S.ixon. 
Norwegian, Danish, German princely families trace 
their origin to “ Woden, whom we rail Oden.” .So the 
Norse Royal flcnealogy (L.ingfc<lgatal) h.is it. This 
Woden or Oden, it is true, if we look closely at the 
Icelandic " Heims-Krmgla”reaml, is a scmi-histoncal 
army leader wlio, from his kingdom near the lilaclc 
Sea where he was said to have h.id a fortress called 
Asgard. went forth through G.irdariki (Russia) ami 
Saxony (Germ.my) for the conquest of Seaiulmavi.i. 
Hut the image of this scmi-mylhic, semi-liisiorical 
Odin is somewhat confused in the northern talc with 
the god of the same name. 

I>e that as it may, there can he no doubt of a great 
many “ Berthas ” occurring in the ancestral legends of 
Teutonic ruling families. Almost invariably these 
progenitresses are of a mythic character. Bertha was 
said to have been the name of the mother of “ Cliarlc- 
m.igne,” as the French call him, liiough the Frankish 
emperor, Karl the Great, was a full-blooded 'I'euton, 
careful of his German speech, and usually dressed m 
his national Frankish garb. The Bertha who is 
alleged to have been his mother, belongs not, however, 
to history, but to the circle of myths of prc-Chiistian 
times. 

A stag (so the talc runs) led Pipin, the father of 
Karl the Great, to a forest glade wtiere Bertha Imd 
fonnd an asylum, after her would-be murderers h.ad 
regarded her as dead. In an okl french record 
she is curtly and most ungallanlly described as 
Herthe as gra/id //At— that is, Bertha the hrge- 
footecl. The expression corresponds Avith the old 
(ierman Bcrhk mit dm fiioze—i.e., “Bertha with 
the foot.” Tliis large foot of the legendary elder- 
mother of the House of the Carolingians, or Kerl- 
ings, was represented in sciilpiurcs of old French 
(Frankish) and Burgundi.an churches as a swan's fool 
—or rather as a goose-foot! The queen in question 
is therefore called Reine aux pieds d’oison clearly 
not a human being, but a fairy-form belonging to 
mythology. 

But why a goose-foot, or a SAvan’s foot? Here, 
again,the explanation is to be found in the “grand 
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and weird creed,” as .Southey calls it, of our Teutonic 
forebears, in her earliest form, Freia-Hoida-Berlha 
was figured as a Storm-Goddess, the wife of the Ruler 
of the Winds and the Gouds, by whom she is chased 
—even as the cloud is by the wind. Minor cloud- 
goddesses, or cloud-women, surroiintl her ; in some 
myths they arc conceived as sav.iiis or mares. I'hcy 
are the SAvifi-mnning, fast..s.iilnig cloudlets, of soin- 
brer or more silvery hue. Freia-Bertha herself was 
in this way at first regarded as a Walkyrian Swan- 
Virgin, or even as a downright Swan. 

I-ater on, Avhen tiic nalurc-myti» changed into a 
more hiiman-like representation of deities, nothing 
remained ol the chanactcnsiics of the Sw.an-Virgin, or 
of the Swan, but the foot. Under a new deterioration 
of the talc, a goose-foot is substituted for the sAvan’s 
foot. The goose-foot, again, is afleiw.ards changed 
into a flat-foot, a large foot—n.iy, into .n club-foot. 
And so, out of a white robed Goddess, Ficia-Bertlia 

an Eldci-molher of All Lile and a Mistress of 
De.nh, who originally was a Swan-Virgin—we get 
Berthas, ancestresses of kings, who arc represented as 
swan-footed, goose-footed, flat-footed, ay, club-footed; 
as well ;is White Ladies avIio arc harbingers of dcatli 
in royal palaces. 

It IS a peculiarity of (he talcs rcfeiring to the divine 
circle among all nations, that cert.iin heavenly figures 
show double qualities apparently opposed to each 
other. Apollo is a dispenser of bliss and fertility, as 
well as .a fai-luttiiig bringer of death. Under a 
southern sky, tins tM'ofold conceplioii of a .Sun-God 
can he easily understood. Hcl,* the Norse Mistress of 
the Uiulcrwoilil, avIio hides the dead, is at the same 
lime a secrcily-Avorking Mother of Life. This, again, 
expl.iins Itself fiom the fertilising character of the 
lower legions ol the Earth or Underworld. In the 
Kdda, Ikl IS h.ilf black and half of the colour of 
liuniaii llesli. Death .ind Life are combined in her. 
This, so to say, Uanviman, but also old Greek and old 
Hindoo, notion of the inrcssant changes wrought in 
all things, was thus symbolised by a divine figure 
among tlie (lerniamc nations. So also we meet with, 
in l'■r.lnk^nian and Swabian talcs, a Hilda-Beitha, in 
whose name Darkness and Light, Death and Life, are 
united. The same quality pertains to Bertha, the 
Ancesticss and the Messenger of Death. 

In the legends of German castles, the White Woman, 
or Ancestress, sometimes carries a heavy, tapping 
walking-stiek. Her ghostly apiiroach is thus heard 
from aflir. This charucteiislic, tini, is cxplain.able 
from an attiihnte of the goddess on aaIiosc type the 
spectral apparition in question h.id been moulded. As 
.1 representative, not only of amorousness but also of 
lioiiscwifcly accomplishments, I’orclila, or Bertha, Avas 
figured with a distaff. She is in tins, as well as in 
some other resjicfts, like the Trojan Athene, of Avhom 
we hear a great deal that is new and highly interest¬ 
ing, in the woiks of that indefatigahlc cxphirer, Dr. 
Schliemann, who, in addition to Ids previous match¬ 
less labours, has a fciv months ago made a fresh 

• In Mrcli'-h dialecm ipeei li, “ t* htU" iiitarii, even now. 10 con- 
le.sl, ur to hiile. 
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wonticrful discovery of a vast prc-hisloric palace at 
Tityns, in the Peloponnese. 

The distaff of the former German goddess I’crchta 
still plays its part in current folk-tales. About 
Twellili-night-it was once believed, and it is be¬ 
lieved even now in some dark nooks and corners 
where superstition lingers- a fairy, called Kreia or 
llcrchta, visits the households, ioidcing after tlie in¬ 
dustry of the maidens at the spinning-wheel. No 
wonder, “ Bertha with the Distaff" is the name of that 
mythic mother of Karl the Great; her image having 
been evolved out of the ancient ■rciilonic creed rather 
than out of historical fact. In the usual course of the 
deterioration of talcs, the distaff of Freia-Bertha, the 
White Goddesii, has degenerated into a heavy staff 
carried by a spectral white woman. 

It will thus be seen that the phantom whose appa¬ 
rition, in (tcrman castles, is said to portend the death 
of some member of llie family, or some other tragic 
occurrence, is none else than the fabulous Ancestress 
of the heathen faith, who either calls luek her 
descendants to the region she herself inhabits, or 
wishes to give them nn[)ort.iiil warning. As usual in 
such kgend-s, they heconie, after awhile, loaded with 
all kinds of extraneous historical matter. For in¬ 
stance, in the story of the lordly family of Netihaus 
and Ro.senheig, the Ancestress—whose name, of 
course, IS Bcrtlu—is said to have built the Castle of 


Netihaus in the fifteenth century ; promising the work, 
men, if they got things all right, a festive treat, which 
is even now annually given to the poor, in her re¬ 
membrance, on Maundy Thursday. This festive treat, 
however, consists exactly of the viands which once 
were sacred to the goddess Bcrchta, and which arc 
still eaten, in some parts of Germany, at Twelfth- 
night, or Twelfth-day—which is there called Ihrch- 
or Berchta’s Day ! 

In the same way we find at Oxford University, even 
now, a Boar’s Head Dinner, the origin of wliieli is 
explained from an alleged adventure a student had 
with a wild boar in the forest of Shotover; whereas 
the Boar’s Head Dinner was in reality once a religious 
ceremonial feast among all Teutonic races Anglo. 
Saxon, German, and Norse—in honour of Freyr (the 
brother of this very Freyja-Berchta), whose sacred 
animal was the golden-bristled, swift-running boar, 
representing the sun in his career over the sky. 

If the scientific treatment of these tales—which 
under a cover of ghastliness have sometimes traits of 
considcmblc charm—were popularised and brought 
home to the undersUmding of the masses, supersti¬ 
tions would soon vanish and nocturnal scares become 
impossible. Nothing would then remain of them but 
the poetic enjoyment of their contents ; and White 
Ladies at Berlin, Vienna, or in noblemen’s ancestral 
mansions, would cease to trouble a frightened fancy. 


A BLIND 

WEFT buttercups and daisies 
Th.it gem the grasiy plain, 

With warm, soul-filtered pliiascs 
I’ll sing you once again. 

You st.and like rhiMien heark’ning 
To one lli.il'.s loved you long ; 

But twilight sliadcs are d.uk'ning, 

And gloom blights many a song. 

Bui list, a song I'll tend you— 

An old m.in’i \c^|)ei' sir,am— 

If stammeiings won i olieiid yon. 

Nor llulleiiiigs give you ii.iin. 

For why should niglii's rd.itioii, 

Poor me—so .ijit to love— 

Not tell my admiration 
To geinlels lV<.iin .ibove ? » 

'lo eyes now growing sightless 
You're losing all your wiles, 

Yet 111 my soul your brightness 
I las photogniphed your smiles. 

In youth I’ve danced aroiind you 
Till natiiie sued for rest. 

And then in chaplets bound you 
For them that loved the best. 


MAN’S SONG. 

(amipanions of the lea-land, 
Companions old and true, 

Tlicie’s not in this our free land 
Two older friends than you. 

So give the cup a charging 
(>f morn’s refreslimg wine, 

And from the goblet's margi 
I’ll drink to love divine. 

Then though the burthen crazes. 

I’ll sing to nature’s lute - 
Praise, buttercups and daisies— 
Praise (lod when man is mute. 

In youth give praises lender, 

Bui III maliirer hours 
Priisc Him with Eden’s splcndour- 
Tlie eloquence of flowers. 

I’raise Him, ye p.istor.al .singers, 

On harps of Flora’s mould— 

' I’raise Him with jiearly fingers 
And bells of fragrant gold. 

Though none but your Creator 
And bard-s may catch the strain- 
The rhapsodies of nature 
Will not ascend in vain. 
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Praise Him while Phccbus lends you 
The lustre of his eye, 

And while a Zcpliyr tends you 
To waft your hymn on high. 

When life’s spring morn was flowering 
You laughed when 1 was gay, 


lint now the night is lowering, 

Mclhiuks I hear you say ; 

‘‘ Pref)arc for day is over. 

And darkling night begun, 

I’rcpare, my weary nner, 

To greet the Moruing Sun ! ” 

JusEI-ll SENIOlt 
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A Wall-Filter. 

At the International Health Exhibition is exhibited 
a very convenient houseliold or garden lilter, which 
can be attached to the wall in the manner illusiratcd. 

The lilter is connected 
with the mam seivice 
pipe, With rin inter¬ 
vening stopcock as 
slimvn, and the water 
IS drawn off by turning 
tlic handle in the centio 
of the filter. The actum 
of tlie lilter us both 
theniical and iiicelia- 
nical; and it consists 
essentially of a disc 
of thick close-woven 
paper, made of |)iire 
vegetable pulj), having 
annual charcoal de¬ 
prived of phospliates 
incorporated with it. 
This filter is coiiUiined in the recess foimed b\ 
the raised suiface of the wall-plate. The lilteiing 
capacity of the arrangement is such that fifteen gal¬ 
lons of water will pass through one twelve inches 111 
diameter in an hour, and hence no reseiviur i.s re¬ 
quired to hold the lillercd water, as it can be ili.iwn 
off in sufficient quantity to make the filter serve as 
a drinking founuun. The paper shoulil be repl.iccd 
every few days ; but tins is easily done. .Mam-pipe 
filters are also made ujion tins principle, which are 
capable of filleting 50.000 gallons of water per day. 

Glass Pulleys. 

A firm of glass-workers in I’illsbiirg, I'eiinsylvania. 
arc now making glass imlli'ys to take the place of 11 on 
ones, which have a much higiicr coefficient of friction, 
and wear the ropes and belts out faster. The new 
pulleys are made in a mould, and require care in 
the manufacture. They arc about 13 inches in 
diameter, and lo 3 indies wide, tvith a groove 
in the centre to receive the cable. The rim, or tire, 
only is of glass, the body being an iron “ spider,” 
or frame. They are suittible lor cable iramu.iys, 


and though .1 little more expensive at first, are 
believed to be more economical in the long run. 
The glass is made extra tough and strong, as 
ordinary glass will not do, and the annealing pro¬ 
cess takes scvciily-lwo hours. 'I'he &.ime firm are 
also making wheels, and oilier parts of machinery, 
out of glass. 

A Gold Battery. 

An interesting galvanic battery h.is been devised by 
I\lr. Ihirr. Its peculiar feature is tliat the ritic plate is 
glided with gold before the usual meicury is applied to 
amaig.im.ite uith the zinc. 'I'he /.me plate is immersed 
in water with a little chloride of mercury added ; and 
a porous pot containing a bichromate of potash sohi- 
lioii (3I parts of bidiiom.ile, i of sulphuric acid, and 
10 of water) and a carbon plate complete the battery. 
The bu hroin.iic solution is coiislaiitly supplied to the 
cells from a reservoir, by means of a ))ump worked by a 
(iriscom electric motor from the ciuTent of the battery 
itself. This pump by supplying fresh dcpul.irising 
solution keeps iqi the .strength of the battery. A little 
water li.IS lo be added from lime lo lime to the solu¬ 
tion round the zinc pl.ttc. Mr. IIuit holds that the 
gold reduces local action on the zinc, and saves waste 
of zinc. Such a battery, thanks to the circulating 
depolarising liquid, h.is been known to work 600hours 
consecutively with aconsimiplion of i lb. of bichromate 
of polasli per cell per week. It is .idapled for electric 
lighlmg, which when done by means of baileries is 
much moie c.xjwnsive than when done by dynamos ; 
but IS suitable tor small insi.dl.UKiiis, such as yachts, 
offices, aS;c.. ot ten or twenty lamps. 

A New Cable T ransw.ay. 

.•\ new cable tiamw.iy for streets lias been brought 
out ill Amirica by Messrs. Oivis and .-\<lams. Its 
distinctive feature is the placing of the wheels of the 
cars underground, in the same tunnels which the 
cables run through. Nothing o( the propelling gear is 
visible in the street; and m tlie places where the rails 
of the ordinary trani-Imr iim arc two narrow longitu¬ 
dinal slits or grooves comimmicaling with two tunnels 
under the street. In these iiiniicis, which arc of oval 
cross-section, ilie mils are laid, and the wheels of the 
car travel along them. The car itself is supported 
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over the wheels by two iron flanges or keels, which 
run in the slits above-mentioned, and by a bifurcated 
support are borne by the axles of the wheels. 'I'hc 
cables, of which there is one in each tunnel, niii 
over pulleys mounted on the sides of die tunnels. 
These tunnels are of iron, and connected fouclhcr 
cross-wise by iron flanges bolted together. The use 
of two cables—one a high-speed, the other a Ioav— 
permits the cars to be run at fast or slow spec<Is 
when desired, by the driver causing one or other 
cable to be gripped by the catching mechanism of 
the grip-car. 



The Potetometer. 

“ Potciomctcr ” is the name given to an instrument 
for measuring the transpiration of \v,>tcr by plants. As 
shown in the illustration, it consists of a glass tube,/ri/, 
open at both ends, and blown out into a bulb nc.ir 
the lower end ; an aperture also cmsis on fithersidc of 
the bulb at or about its middle. The two ends of the 
main tube arc governed by stopcocks, rr d. and the 
greater length of the tube is graclualcd. A porfonited 
india-rubber stopper is lixed into one aperture of the 
biilbc.and a tiibe,.< 7 -/t,fits hcrmetic.dly to the other. The 
latter tube is expanded into a cup at h. to receive tlie 
raoutchouc stopper, into which the end of the shoot to 
be experimented upon is propcily fixed. The shoot 
is fixed by caoutchouc and wire, or silk, as shown .it /, 
and is done so that a clean-cut end of the shoot is level 
with a tube passing through the perforated stopper, c, 
of the bulb. This us provided for by the bending of the 
tube^/r. The tube/ passing through the stopper e, is 
intended to admit air-bubbles, and so cqu.disc the 
pressure, while at the same time affording a means of 
measuring the absorption of water by the transpiring 


shoot. The apparatus is filled by placing the lower 
end of the main tube underwater, closing the tubes/and 
/(with india-rubber tubing and clips), and opening the 
stopcocks a and d. Water is sucked in from a, and the 
whole apparatus carefully filled. The cocks arc then 
liimcd, and the cut end of the shoot fixed into i. Care 
must be taken that no air remains under the cut end 
at /, and the end of the shoot must be at the level 
kl. The tube / may tlien be opened. The leaves of 
the shoot transpire water, which is replaced through 
the stem at tlic cut end in i, from the water in the 
apparatus. A bubble of air passes through the tube /, 
and ascends into the graduated tube ac. The descent 
of the water-level in this tube enables the experimenter 
to read off the amount of water used in a given time. 
The apiKiratiis is the invention of M. Moll, a Dutch¬ 
man, and is likely to be useful in the science of vege¬ 
table physiology. 

A Mercury Galvanometer. 

M. Lippmann, the inventor of the Lippmann 
capillary clcciromctcr, has devised an ingenious 
galvanometer, or electric current measurer. He takes 
an ordinary iiiercurv manometer, or pressure in¬ 
dicator, and embraces the thicker mercury column 
between .a magnet. I'latimim wires are let through 
the glass to the mercury in the thicker tube, and 
the electric current is sent thrmigli the liquid metal. 
Now the mercury, being a movable or fluid con¬ 
ductor, experiences a magnetic repulsion due to the 
mutual action of a magnet on an electric current, 
discovered by Ampere; and this alters the equili¬ 
brium of the gauge. The movement of the mercury 
is seen in the smaller tube, as a rise of the column, 
and is considerable for a comparatively feeble cm 
rent. The rise or fall of the mercury measures the 
strength and indicates the positive or negative quality 
of the nicrciiry 

The Largest China Vase in the World. 

It has been left to a well-known firm of English 
potters to prodiieo a china vase that is not only the 
largest in the woild, but is also a beautiful work of 
nil. The chief feature of the vase is a globe representing 
the earth, which is supported on a pedestal risingfrom 
a square jilintli and surmounted by a figure of Ceres, 
who, aided by a number of Cupids, is occupied in 
showering her gifts of fruitfulness and plenty upon the 
earth. Round the ccniie of the globe runs a frieze 
divided into font panels, on which more Cupids are 
seen busied in tlie pursuits typical of the four seasons. 
The subjects are separated by brackets, on which are 
other figures emblematic of the seasons. The pedestal 
contains a splendid frieze, on which arc represented as 
many as sixty Cupids occupied in rural work. The 
piimh supporting the whole is ornamented in keeping 
with the general design. The colour of the globe is a 
subdued green called celadon, the figures are china 
bisque, and the other decorations white glazed china. 
From the pedest.nl to the top of the figure of Ceres, the 
vase is eleven feet high, and the diameter, including the 
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ornamental figures, is six feet four inches. Notwitii- 
standing its massive proportions, it is elegant and 
chaste, the design, which is by Mr. L. H. Jahn, being 
in the Renaissance style and thoroughly artistic. The 
figures have been modelled by the distinguished 
French sculptor, M. Carrier, and the whole has been 
constantly superintended by Messrs. Ilrownficld and 
Sons. Before the vase left tlicir works at Cobridge 
for the International Exhibition .it the Crystal Palicc, 
It was allowed to be inspected on one day only by the 
workpeople of the Potteries district, and 25,000 persons 
availed thcmselvesof the opportunity of seeing it. The 
vase cost ^3.500. 

Burns from Nitric Acid. 

Nitric acid, when spilt on the skin, gives rise to a 
very painful kind of burn uccoinpaiiicd by blistering. 
No good remedy h.is hitherto been found for these 
burns; but Mr. Irving, a chemist, now finds that sul¬ 
phurous acid, diluted with water, is an excellent cure, 
reducing the blister if formed, and removing the pain¬ 
ful irritation. 

Automatic Wings. 

Aerial locomotion is a subject whicli the French 
treat in a serious scientific spirit, and the French 
Academy of Sciences have recenlly .iwanicii three 
prizes to pioneers in this domain. M. (i.istoii Ti'san- 
dier, the balloonist who now makes trips in llie air 
with a balloon propelled by electricity, is one of the 
prizemen ; another is M. Talin, who designed llic 
membrane propeller of Tissaiidiei’s r'leitncal lialloon. 
M. Tatin’s prize was, however, obtained lor an inge¬ 
nious arlifici.il biid ol bis design. This bird actii.illy 
flies like a living bird by strokes of ibe wing, tlie 
power being derived from rloekwoik inside (be body. 



Our engraving shows an ingenious device by means 
of which an ordinary garden rake may be made avail- 
able for clearing a lawn of grass or leaves, or for 
removing fallen leaves from flowei-beds. The attach¬ 
ment consists of a pair of feet which nmy be damped to 
the outer teeth of the rake by means of screws, which 
will, of course, keep the teeth of the rake at any iieighl 
from the surkacc that may be desiied. All who have 
experienced the difficulty—and what gardener has 
not ?—of removing leaves and cut grass from a lawn 
or flower-bed witiiout injuring the roots and plants, 
will find this latest addition to their outfit useful. 


A Tea-Dryer. 

A very useful machine for drying moist tea, hops, 
and other produce has been invented by Mr. J. Greig, 
Edinburgh, and is at present at work in Ceylon and 
India. As shown in the engraving, the machine con¬ 



sists of a cylindrical hollow receptacle with wirc-cloth 
sides. Dry air which may be warmed to any desired 
tempcraluic is led, by the flue shown, into this cylin¬ 
der, where It circiilute-s through the tea in every part, 
and the revolution of the latter in the blast, whicli is 
effected by the belts and pulleys illustrated, secures a 
thorough drying. The steam which results escapes 
through the wiio-clolli m clouds. The machine illus¬ 
trated is capable of drying one and a lialf chests of tea 
(one charge) in a few minutes. It is also applicable to 
the drying of gram, dr.iff, and so on ; and air heated to 
a temperature ol 600° Fahr. is frequently used with it. 

A One-Rail Electric Line. 

It a recent Catukuer wc gave an account of 
M. l-aitigue’s one-niil line for conveying esparto 
grass from the Algerian hills to the sca-ports of 
that country, and wc have now to chronicle the 
adaptation of electric, motor power to llie working of 
siicli a line. An experimcnlai line of this kind w.is 
recently exhibited at I’.iris, in the Agricultural F.xhibi- 
lion held at the Pal.iis dc I’lndustrie, where it was 
shown dr.iwmg passengers. 'I’he passengers s.it in 
iron (hairs, or panniers, back to back, like the 
tr.ivellers in an iron jaunting-car, and thus helped to 
balance e.ach other, nr rather to equilibrate the load 
upon the rail. Tiie whole load, including ficight and 
cars, is supported on the single rail by small wheels, 
which run in a groove along tlie surface of the rail. A 
train of cars is drawn by a dynamo-elcclnc locomotive 
carried on a [ilalform car, siiiiil.ir to the freight-cars, 
and containing, besides the motor, the starting and 
stopping switches, the brakes, and a rlieostal for 
graduating the strength of curient, and thus the speed 
of travel The electric current driving this electric 
locomotive arrives from a stationary generator at one 
end of the line, In’ two conductors insulated from the 
ground. One of these conductors communicates with 
the rail itself, the other with the dyn.iino-eleciric 
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locomotive, by means of the usual copper bruslies. 
which arc fixed on a hinged support to allow them 
some play. The brushes arc in connection with the 
commutator of the dynamo, and the current traverses 
the bobbin of the latter, which consequently revolves 
and works the driving-wheel of the locomotive, thereby 
keeping the train in motion. The current returns to 
the distant generator by the rail it-self. The motion of 
the train can be stopfK'd by cutting off the current, 
and reversed by reversing the current. In tlic experi¬ 
mental line a Siemens I)-6 dynamo was employed on 
the motor, and the gener.ator was a Siemens 1).2 
dynamo, capable of generating 5 to 6 iiorse-power 
of electric cnergj’. The electric iocomoti\’c weighed 
260 kilograms, and the tram of five p,miners 900 kilo¬ 
grams, or a total of 1,160 kilograms, or about a ton ; 
and with this rveight a speed of 11 kilometres (about 
7 miles) per hour was reached. The maximum woik 
done was at the rate of 3 horse-power. The generator 
was driven by a Hcrman-Laclmpelle steam-engine, 
placed about 100 yards from the railway, bucli a rail¬ 
way, which appears ai present to be much more pme- 
lical than the telpherage," or single wire-roix' electric 
railway of Mr. Jenkin, is likely to be useful in cities, 
in mines, and in forests 01 prairie lands, especially if 
steam or water |X)wer is rc.i(lily available to drive the 
generator. 

A Standard of Light 

The International Electneal Congress which held a 
recent meeting at I’aris have adopted the .absolute 
standard of light propose-d by M. \’iolle. This is the 
light emitted in the normal direction by a square centi¬ 
metre surface of platimitn at the melting point, namely, 
3,286*'Fahr. 'I'lic amount of light in question i.s con¬ 
siderable, being rather more tlian two Ercnch standard 
Carcel lights, each of which is e(|iiiva!cnt to q-j 
standard English candles. Violle’s standard is not 
adapted for prnciic.il purposes, hm is intended as some¬ 
thing fixed in nature which one can always refer to. 
Practical standards will be compared with it. A new 
practical standard proposed is the light emitted by a 
fine platinum wire heated by an electric current and 
standardised. 

New Microscope Slides. 

Slides for micro.scopes are iisimlly made of a strip of 
glass having a disc of thin gl.iss fixed to its surface by 
Canada balsam, or other suitable cement. For thick 
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objects the thicker strip of glass is sometimes hol¬ 
lowed out into a recess for holding the object; but ail 
these slides leave the thin covering disc projecting 
above the surface of the other, and thus tend to 
produce some accident to the slide. Mr. llcriiard 


Piflard has introduced the plan shown in the accom¬ 
panying figures, where ^ is the thin coveiing disc, a a 
the thicker strip, which in one case is hollowed out 
at c. The disc comes flush with the surface of the 
strip, and thus any obstructing edges arc avoided. 

A Subterranean Fish. 

An interesting fact in natural history is announced 
by Cav.alicr Moerath. an Italian civil engineer. While 
engaged in prospecting for water in Italy, M. Moenith 
lapped a spring with .an “Abyssinian" tube-well, 
.and to his surprise pumped out of it a tiny living fish. 
The lish had pas.sed from tlic spring through per- 
fonitions in the pump of J inch diameter. It was 
found to be destitute of eyes, showing that it be¬ 
longed to a subterranean species. 

Electric Light Effects. 

An “ artificial moon ” is the latest spectacular effect 
produced by the electric light. The arrangement is due 
to Dr. Erandt. It consists of a frame containing eight 
Isdison incandescent l.imps, and covered in front by a 
translucent disc. The light produced is .about 2,000 
candles, and gas-jets are quite unsuitable from the heat 
and fumes which would be jirodiiccd in such a small 
space. Apparitions are also produced by suddenly 
lighting incandescent lamps concealed in such a way 
that they throw their light on the object which before 
was in obscurity. While upon this subject we may 
mciuion that there arc some pretty effects of illumina¬ 
tion to be Seen ,il the Health Exhibition of an evening. 

A fountain is lighted by incandescent lamps in such a 
manner that the water glows; and when it falls its 
spray seems to consist of golden drops. This foun¬ 
tain of gold is .also made to jilay up through a be,am 
of the white moonshine light of the electric arc ; and 
cok'ured glasses arc inserted in the Hack of the beam 
to diversify the beauty of the spectacle. 

Paper Watches. 

The Germans have long been famous for their pro¬ 
ficiency in tlie use of paper ; but it will probably 
surprise many of our readei's to learn that now even 
the finest and most delicate wheels of watches are 
made from paper-pulp. 

A Submarine Electric Lamp. 

All interesting experiment was made recently at 
Greenock on the Til/y, a small stoiuner built on the 
Clyde for the Dataviaii fisheries. The ship has been 
fitted with a powerful electric .arc-lamp of 15,000-candle 
power, which can ho lowered into the sea, and is in¬ 
tended to be used in the fisheries for attracting the fish 
to the nets. Flexible conductors convey the current 
to the Jump, which can be raised or lowered by davits 
and pulleys from the ship’s side. The lamp is enclosed 
in a flint-gl.ass cylinder 9* inches in diameter by 14J 
inches long, and is protected by a copper grating. At 
the trial on tlic Clyde, the lamp was submerged for 
four hours while lighted, and the appearance of the 
illuminated water was very beautiful. 
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Distributing Electricity. 

The figure illustrates a new melluxl of distributing 
electricity to electric lamps or locomotives on an elec¬ 
tric railw.iy, which we owe to J. S. Keeman. In this 
method two dynamos or batteries, D D, are employed, 
instead of one as in the ordinary method ; and the 
circuit is, so to speak, doubled, the lamps l L i, i. 



being cro.ssed as shown between the wire from tin- posi¬ 
tive pole f-h) of one dynamo and the negative pole 
(—) of the other dynamo. The method gives two 
groups of lamps of equal power; and if the wires be 
rails, the electric locomotive will have equ.il speed at 
any part of the line. In the figure the dynamos .irc 
shown by the hieroglyphic now being adopted by 
electric engineers to represent (hem grapiiically. It 
consisl-s of a circle flanked by two straight lines, sym¬ 
bolising the bobbin or commutator and the brushes. 
One of the lines m.ay be m.Tde thicker than the other 
to distinguish the + and — poles, after the manner of 
the customary battery symbol i| where the thick line 
curiously enough rejircscnts the ncj^aiive pole. 

A Sheathed Razor. 

A razor has lately been produced by a Shcffichl firm, 
which, instead of dosing in the ordinary manner like a 
pocket-knife without spring, is placed in a scabbard 
somewh.Tt like that of a sword, save that the handle of 
the razor, or the tang which in this case wkes its place, 
enters the sheath first and is at the bottom. This tang 
is m.ndc rather longer than usual, and exactly fits into 
an aperture at the bottom of the sheath, so that (he 
sheath may be reversed and thus form the handle of 
the razor when it is in use. 

A New Speed Indicator. 

At a recent meeting of the Physical Society of 
London, Sir A. Campbell and Mr. W. T. Gooldcn ex¬ 
hibited a beautiful apparatus for indicating the speed 
of revolution of the shaft of a marine engine. It con¬ 
sisted of a screw turned by the shaft of the engine, and 
keeping the same velocity as the latter. On this screw 
was a nut in the form of a disc with an india-rubber 
tyre. The disc rolled on a cone of brass kept turning 
at a uniform rate by means of clockwork, and the ro¬ 
tation of the disc was contrary to that of the cone. 
Now it is obvious that the disc rolling as it docs on the 
cone, and carried by the screw, will take up a position 
on the screw dependent on the velocity of the surface 
of the cone at that point. If then the velocity of the 
screw changes, the disc or nut will change its position 
on the screw, and in doing so it passes over a scries of 
electrical contacts, by which currents of electricity are 
made to actuate a set of counters which may be placed 
at a distance. These counters indicate the speed of 
the engine-shaft; and by adding recording apparatus 
a register of the speeds can be obtained. The clock¬ 
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work driving the cone is automatically wound from the 
screw l)y the engine-shaft. 


A Self-adjusting Hook. 


An improved hook for raising heavy bodies, such as 
a block of Slone, or a bale of goods, has recently been 
introduced by an American iiivcntur. The novelty 
consists of the ready means of attaching the rope to 
the hook, and of altering 


the length of rope above 
the hook, without (lie in¬ 
tervention of a piilloy. 
Near the lop of the hook 
the end furthest from 
the point and the weight, 
that is—a link is at¬ 
tached to it in the usual 
manner by means of a 
boll. The link is of such 
a length that there is just 
convenient space between 
it and the lower edge of 



the hook to admit a rope, 

and the edge is so inclined to the perpendicular that 
the distance between the link and the edge of the 
hook gradually decreases, and the link wouki, if there 
were no rope between them, actually touch the hook. 
Now, the edge of the hook being serrated, when a rope 
is slipped through the link, and the weight of the body 
susiiendcd by the hook allowed to assert itself, the 
rope is securely champed between the link and the 
serratctl edge of the hook. 


An Ancient Tree. 

At a recent meeting of the Ucilin Medical Society, 
photographs were shown by Professor Virclion of a 
gigantic plane-tree in the island of Cos. Tradition says 
tliat Hippocrates held medical consultations beneath 
its shade. The tree stands in the market-place of the 
town of Cos. on tlie east side of the island ; and its 
limbs, supported by marble pill-trs, spread nearly over 
the entire maikct. 

A New Pyrometer. 

Mr. T. Camellyand Mr. T. llurton h.ivp devised a 
new pyrometer of some interest- It consists of a 
copper coil or tube which is placed in the muffle, kiln, 
or furnace, and tlirotigh it flows a stream of water. 
The temperature of the water is taken as it enters and 
leaves the coil, and from tliesc observations the tem¬ 
perature of the furnace is given by a tabic. By its 
means leinperatiires up to 650 '“ have been determined 
to within 25 °. 

A New Bell. 

A new form of belt for churches, factories, and so 
forth, has been patented in America by Mr. Bowers. 
It is in the form of a truncated cone, and the lip, or 
“hammer swell,” is made of extra thickness within the 
shell, while the hc.ad is made concave. These modifi¬ 
cations of the ordinarj' bell arc said to give a louder 
and better resonance. 
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Compound Carbons. 

Id the Trinity House lighthouse experiments arc 
now in progress to determine the relative advantages 
of gas, oil, and electricity for lighthouse illumination. 
The carbons used in the electric arc lainj» are of a 
compound nature, that is to say, each carbon, instead of 
being a solid rod, is a collection or sheaf of small rods, 
forming one thick rod. This arrangement is /ound to 
give a better light than the solid rod, whicli is apt to 
“crater,” or become hollow m its burning end. Com¬ 
pound rods—which, wc may .ndd, were patented by 
Mr. J. Munro—do not crater in thiN way. 

A Portable Electric Bell. 

Messrs. Weedon and Irish h.ivo devised a portable 
electric bell which appear* to be very conv( iiient. It 
is illustrated in the ligiire, where the cjlntder is the 
bell and battery, with 
from eighteen to tliirly 
yards of flexible con¬ 
necting wire lolled in¬ 
side, and having the bell- 
push attached as shou n. 

To use the bell it is only 
necessary to leave the 
cylinder at tlic jilate 
where the attendant is. 
and carry the pusli to 
the place wheie attend¬ 
ance may be required. 

Visitors to the sea-side, 
invalids in a garden, 
captains at sea, and 
others will find uses for 
the bell which the ordi¬ 
nary fixed electric bells 
could not serve. Such a 
bell can be also fixed 
up if need be, and, according to the makers, the bat¬ 
tery will run for twenty months without re-charging. 

Asbestos Boxes. 

Mr. Toopc, at the Health I’ixhibition, exhibits a 
new application ol asbestos wliiih, in some toimlries, 
and for special purposes, may be very uselnl. 'I'his is 
an asbestos box or sale, ni.ide of asbestos .and silieato 
formed into a solid slonc-like material. 'I'lic boxes 
arc chiimed to be “ sound-proof” and “vermin-proof,' 
as well as fire-proof, and they arc. not\vilhst.inding 
their massive appearance, exceedingly light. Such a 
box might be useful for preserving p.tpeis in. 

New Stains. 

Amateurs often wish to stain pine and nlhor woods 
to resemble the more expensive maliogany. For pine, 
a wash of one p.irt nitric .icid in ten parts of water 
will answer admirably, if the wood does not contain 
much resin, and shelUc varnish may be used to give a 
polish to tbe surface when the wood is quite dry. A 
glaze of carmine or lake will prodiicea rosewood finish. 

If the wood is new, asplmltum which has been thinned 
with turpentine will give a good mahogany tint. 


Temperature Tubes. 

Ur. F. Guthrie, president of the Physical Society of 
London, has found that glass lubes containing mixtures 
of water and triethylamine serve to indicate tempera¬ 
ture. The mixtures of liquid become turbid at cer¬ 
tain tcmpcraltires, and hence by pulling glass bulbs 
or tubes containing known proportions of (he liquids 
under the tongues of fever patients, the temperatures 
of the latter c.m be ascertained. 

The Gravimotor. 

A self-impelling roller skate has been invented by 
Mr. T. 1 ‘. Hall, an American, which comes into 
operation when the body is stiflered to press on the 
wheels. The device consists of a skate-frame having 
a small spring motor underneath. The latter is 
composed of two wheels, revolved by the spring in 
tension, by the mierven- 
lion of toothed gearing. 
On relieving tin, frame 
from the weight of the 
body, the wheels cease 
to revolve. 

The Pressure of the 
Sea. 

It is often asked, when 
an ocf.nn - going vessel 
lia* been lost at sea, and 
it is supposed she has 
foundered, why none of 
her timbers rise to the 
siirtace .again and float, 
as submerged wood will 
iicaier sliore, The ex¬ 
planation is that if the 
vessel li.is l>ecn sunk in 
deep water, the pressure 
to which it is subjected will be so gre.al that a 
certain quantity of water will be forced into llie jiorcs 
of the wooil, and thus render it so heavy that, even 
when detached from the sliip, a piece of tlic limber 
could not float. It is iM'c.'nise of this constantly and 
rapidly increasing pressure, too, that a diver cannot 
descend to any \ery great distance below the surface. 

Fislies have, however, been c.auglit at a depth at which 
they must luu’<' borne .i pressure of no less than eighty 
tons to cacli sciuare fool of their bodies. 

A Cure for Steamed or Frosty Glass. 

A very thin coat of glycerine applied on both sides 
will prevent a window-pane from becoming obscured 
by ste.im or hoar-frost- in fact, glycerine may be 
used in this way to prevent a film of condensed mois¬ 
ture gathering on any article. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Those rcotitrs vho inf ended to compete for the Essay 
Prize are reminded that September jj;/, 1884, « the 
iaifst day for receiving Mss. Full particulars will 
be found in the June number of the Magazine. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OK THE YORKSHIRE JET-lIL'NTEkS. 

By J. BERWICK HKBWODD. Author of “The Tenth Eirl.' “Lady Plavia." “Paul Knox. PitmaSr 


CHAPJ'KR rilK THIRTY.SICVENTU, 

‘•you HAVK .SAVIyD MV I.IFU." 

yiR Richard 
Mortmain, ii 
has been inon- 
lioncd more (lian 
once, Ha's natur¬ 
ally huIiiK-d to 
be violent in hi'> 
mcnnl*>. liui there 
arc many men, 
aiul perhaps 
11.ore women, 
.iinon^ iC', who 
h.ivc early pm 
thcmsclicMinder 
slronj; moral dis- 
(ipliiie on this 
pomi, and wiio 
earry about with them a bad Icmper as haniilessly as 
some Fakcer in India leads willi him a l.ime Uy,er. 
Throughout that <iay the baronet liad had mm li to 
chafe him, and Crouch’s offensive tbieals and vtiljjar 
insolence had at last fanned ml.) Il.ime the sinoulderini.j 
embers of his wrath. Hail he nut known the ni.m 
from boyhood, perhaps Ins woildly philu .upiiy would 
have better enabled him to endure the i.nmis and 
menaces of his coarse confederate. Hut to be br.ived 
and insulted by a born vassal of Morlmam, so to siic.ik, 
by one who had eaten his father’s bread, w.isioonuuh 
for Sir Rich.ird in his then slate of irriution. ll.ul 
Ins very life dejicnded on it, the instmel of patnei.m 
anijer would h.ive been too slron;' at lh.it moment foi 
his prudence, and he aveiiyed much disrespect and 
many affronts by two sharp euls which, with Ins ^old- 
inoimietl riding-whip, he dealt Rnfns across the f.icc. 

The immediate effect upon Croucli of the stmgiii” 
blow.s lie had received w.is to m.ike tlie es-gold-digger 
and possible bush-r.ingcr stand .is still as if he had 
been some hideous effigy of a man carved in stone. 
Hut then liis native ferocity awoke, and it was willi a 
yell like that of a wild beast th.U the ruffian sprang 
forward, clutched the bridle of .Sir Richard’s g.illani 
horse, and forced him back upon Ins haunches. Tlx' 
terrified horse snorted and reared arrow-straighupawing 
the air with his fore feet, and falling back with a crash 
up<in his rider. Stunned by the shock, and oppressed 
by the weight of the fallen horse, the baronet bay helji- 
Icss, only stirring feebly in his weak efforts to rise. 

“ I H pay you, Sir R.! ” growled Crouch, whirling up 
his club, and dealing a furious stroke at Sir Richard’s 
prostrate head. The very violence of tlic blow in pari 
protected the destined victim, since the heavy stick, 
dashing off liis hat and grazing his temple, struck into 
the soft turf at the roadside. 


“ I'll pay you!'' again—and this lime with the accom- 
paiiinicnt of a volley of s.ivagccurs(‘s--sn.ulcd Crouch; 
and lie swung his cudgel aloft, and gra.sping it with both 
Ills powerful hands, aimed a second stroke, which would 
piobably have proved fdt.d, at the bare head of the 
fallen man, wixi now lay (juite .still, with half-shut eyes, 
and a thin tlircad of blood crossing his white fore¬ 
head. 

Hold there ! stop !’’ cried a iingiiig, clear young 
voice, as the sound of hurrying feel was heard ; and the 
would-be muuleicr, club in hand, wheeled round, to 
tmd himself face to f.ice with llie m.m whom, of all 
men, he hated and feared the most—the youth whose 
skill and courag'.' h.id savod bun fiom the Soldiers’ 
Slough -Don ! At another lime the ruffian would 
probably have shrunk from a contest with his funner 
preserver; just then lie w;is cles|jeiale. 

“ Don't interfere wjili me, youngstci, if you care to 
keep .1 whole skm, .md bones unbroken ! ” said Crouch, 
brandislting his cudgel. 

Meanwhile the black horse, which had been flounder¬ 
ing. as i.dlen hoises will, had struggled to its feet, and 
stood, p.mimg, with stre,lining rein and distended 
iiosdils, a few yards off. 

“ 1 .1111 interfering, comr.ide," replied Don resolutely, 
hut with no sign oi ill icmper, “to save you from your¬ 
self. Tlut cudgel of yours 

“ Try the heft of it !“ answered Cnmch savagely, as 
he lifted the diih, and struckut Don with .all his force. 
lUii Don, whose eyes were quick and his movements 
.igile, eluded the blow, s[)rang furw.xrd, and had closed 
with the gold-digger in a nioineiit. 

“ Now I've got you. my Jemmy jessamy fine gentle¬ 
man!’’miiiiered Rufus, as the grapple began, for in 
all his many meditations concerning Don he h.ul 
always felt assured tiiat at close quarters he w.ts by 
far tliv stronger of the two. He h.id wrestled often, in 
e.irlier days, in that west country where he w.is burn, 
and where “ Old Rufus has the hug of a bear! ’’ w.is a 
not infrequent remark on the part of defeated oppo- 
iicius. The man’s blood was up. Ho wa-. by nature 
and habit a bully, and had much oi self-confidcnce 
and mu(.h of cowardly ferocity to repl.ice the real 
valour that never animates a lican so base as his. 
rtiercforc he licgan the struggle with the certainty of 
victory. “I’ll spoil hi.s pretty face before I've done 
with him!” muttered the wretch, as he put out his 
ungainly strength in a great effort. 

It was all to no purpose. Rufus found himself in a 
grip such .as in his whole life ho had never experienced, 
and felt as though both breastbone and ribs must give 
way, while he vainly gasped for breath, and vainly, 
with lessening vigour, tried his wrestling tricks. Don, 
young :is he was, seemed to have muscles and sinews 
of steel, and it was not long before his bulky an- 
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tagonist’s fierce face grew livid with pain and despair. 
Tiien—Crouch never afterwards could realise liow— 
the brawny man felt that he was snatclied up from 
the ground, like a tree suddenly uprooted, and next 
he fell with a crash upon the earth, while sparks un¬ 
numbered seemed to dance before his confused eyes, 
The first thing that he distinctly saw, when at length 
he looked up, was the figure of his conqueror, Don, 
standing with one foot upon the bludgeon that he h.id 
wrenched front Crouch's hand, while he held the bridle 
of the frightened horse, patting its glossy neck tite 
while, and speaking to it soothingly. 

( ilut Don’s voice was stern enough as he addressed 
the gold*diggcr, now slowly rising to his feet 
“ Your wisest plan, mate, is to take yourself off, and 
if you have anyconsciencc left, to bo thankful that yon 
have been saved from a great crime, and the hang¬ 
man’s noose as Us penalty. 1 am sorry to he h.arsh 
with ajet-hunter, but 1 am more sorry to find that one 
of our company could deserve it. Now go ! ” 

The last words were so im|icraiively spoken that 
Crouch mechanically obeyed, and with crestfallen 
air and dogged mien slunk off, fcclmg the while 
stealthily in the baggy pockets of the short loose c<iat 
Ixe wore, as if in search of knife or pistol. 

But either the gold-digger w.is unarmed, or, which 
is probable, he had been too much cowed to make 
use of such a weapon, for at last he slunk off home¬ 
wards, like a baffled wild beast creeping sullenly 
towards its lair. 

Don, passing the bridle of tlie black horse over 
a gate-post tliat stood near, proceeded to assist .Sir 
Richard Mortmain, who was now stirring uneasily as 
he lay, trying to rise. The baronet staggered as he 
regained his feet, and would have fallen but for Don's 
support. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked the young man com- 
passion.'itcly. 

Don knew the barimet, and the baronet him, after 
that odd fashion of scmi-acquamlance which in a 
thinly-peopled neighbourhood sometimes prevails. 
And perhaps neither of these two had much c.tiise 
to like the other, rivals as they were for the hand 
of Violet Mowbray. 

.We have seen how f.ir along the path of guilt and 
treachery Sir Richard was willing to go for the 
purpose of removing an obstacle to his mercenary 
projects. But Don was of a different mould ; and 
in the baronet, in his present condition, he only 
saw a wounded fellow-creature, to whom, as such, if 
was his nature to be tender. 

“ I am afraid you are badly Imrt,” he repe-ated gently. 

“ It’s—it’s all right! ” muttered Sir Richard, leaning 
heavily on his preserver. “ Yes, it’s all right. I was 
a trifle dizzy at the first, but I’m quite right now.” 

The baronet was not very brave, but he was a public 
schoolboy—an Etonian—and still felt wh.at many an 
English boy of less expensive education has felt,, that 
it behoved him to make light of pain and danger. 
Wc English, hud we been prone to make the most of 
our hurts and our hardships, could scarcely have tilled 
so laige a place in the world’s regard as we do. 


“ You must let me take care of you as far as your 
home,” said Don, as he noticed how weak and wliite 
.Sir Richard Mortmain looked. “Hclston, as luck 
will have It, IS not very far from here. Do you think, 
Sir Richard, that you have strength enough to mount 
your hor'ic ? I could walk beside you.” 

The baronet shook his head. 

“ You’re a good fellow,” lie said feebly, “ and a 
gentlcm.'iii. Mr. Don, if ever 1 saw one. It must 
Jiavc been Heaven's own mercy that sent you just 
when-’ 

He shuddered at the recollection. It was his first 
experience of how savage violence can, for the 
moment, bear down the barriers that hem it in. 
And, loo, he had learneil a lesson. During his long 
and dubious intercourse with his rascally ally he h;id 
felt .as if. the hollow truce being broken and hostilities 
proclaimed, he was a match for the villain with whom 
he had lc.agucd himself. But the villain had defeated 
him .I.S easily .as if he had been a child. And it was 
due to Don—yoimg Don, the hated and despised 
foundling of the sca-beacli—that the haughty master 
of Mortmain w.is not lying now, with a smashed skull, 
by the roadside. 

“ I c.an't get on the horse. Never mind me ; some 
carl will come by,” said the baronet, in a tiiin, reedy 
voice. 

“ I'crhaps, sir, you could walk if 1 held you up 
Hclston Hall is within half .an hour from here,” 
suggested Don ; and Sir Rich.ard murmuring ;t weak 
assent, the young man struck into the l.anc h.ard by, 
leading the black horse, and hearing upon Ins strong 
arm tlie tottering form of his rescued rival. 

The bku'k horse went ((iiietly now, resting its velvet 
muzzle at times on Don's wrist, and whinnying low, as 
horses will at a period of excitement, .and when they 
find .1 liumuii being whom lliey can trust, and whom 
they feel re.dly to syinpatliisc with their natures. Sir 
Richard was a good rider, but a bad horse-muster. In 
bis eyes a horse was a horse—a ineie animated ma¬ 
chine to c.arry him over the ground. But all animals 
seemed to recognise a friend in I.)on. 

As he feebly walked towards Hclston, propped up 
by the strong arm of his rescuer, that unquiet inward 
monitor th.it wc call conscience cost the baronet many 
a qualm. Tlierc he w.is, leaning upon Don as he 
would h.ave done upon a brother. It was Don’s 
courage and Don's strength that had saved him from 
the bludgeon of the burly ruffian who had unhorsed 
him and beaten him down. He owed his life to this 
gallant young follow—once a jet-hunter, and now a 
clerk in the laiul-officc of his sister’s noble husband. 
And yet, but a few minutes before, he had been “ con¬ 
senting to the death "—to use the Scriptural expression 
—of the youth who had come so boldly and so frankly 
to his help m the hour of need. He had not been as 
explicit as Croucli had with regard to the conspiracy. 
He had not, as Crouch had, gloated over the latter’s 
fell intention to push Don over the beetling p.ath, to 
perish on the jagged rocks below, nor had he dilated 
on the formidable height of llordle Cliff, and the cer¬ 
tainty of success for the foul design. But none the 
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less had Sir Ri ;hard agreed to pay over a large portion 

Violet Mowbray s fortune, should he gain it through 
the putting out of the way of Violet’s lover. 

Tlicre was not much conversation, naturally, on the 
slow walk along the lane that led to Hclslon Hall. 
Once the baronet plucked up spirit enough to say what 
he thought of the late aggressor. 

“The brute—the coward—the .savage!—that Crouch 
I mean, a son of my father’s bailiff, a dog who was 
always glad to come sneaking up to me at Mortmain, 
and carry my second gun or run my errands—the 
lx;ast!” ejaculated Sir Riciuird. “ l>ui if there’s law or 
justice m England, I’ll-’’ 

He sloppctl short here confusedly. T'ciiuips he had 
remembered that Crouch, too, inigltl have ugly revela* 
tioiis to make in a court of justice. 

“The man, 1 believe,” said Don tolerantly, “i-s but 
partly responsible for his actions. lie is m.ul drunk 
sometimes. He was so to-day, till the f.dl 1 gave him 
sobered him. I hope tliis may serve as a lesson to 
the fellow. But he is a bad sort of man, and we 
jet-hunters will be well rid of him. I suppose, Sir 
Rich.ird, that he did not attack you for the mere 
purpose of robbery ? ’ 

“He—I—yes: but 1 feet rather faint, somehow,’’ 
murmilrcd tlie baronet; and lie said no more umil he 
retiched his own stable-yard, with the grey old inaiioi- 
houso towering aloft, and his serving-mcii L.ime 
hurrying to conduct the horse to his stable, .and lo 
express their conventional horror at the cut foiehc.td 
and p.illor and feebleness of their master. 

“ I m.iy leave you now,” said J.)on, witli his bright 
smile. 

“If >011 please, I should like to .shake h.amls with 
you,” said Sir Richard hesitatingly; and he iield 1 ton’s 
li.ind for a moment. “ ^'ou h.ive saved iny life ; and 
whatever I may be, I shall not forget what 1 owe you.’ 


CHAITER 'I'llK •I'tllKTV-EIGUTH. 

W'YVI.RM, I'lrKO WVVKKN. 

XllERIc was a stir and a bustle -at Thorsdalc Halt. 
A Triton was to conic among the minnows there. 
Changes, no doubt, tliere had been among the guests 
whom the countess’s efforts had secured when first 
Lord lliorsdide chose to buiy himself and his wife, 
during the heyday of the London season, in the scclu* 
Sion of the country. .Some of the invited had business 
to attend to, others had engagements to fulfil; but 
jovial Captain Crasher, and lively little Mrs. Scoresb)-, 
with the sleepy colonel, whose duty in life it was to be 
the husband of a professional beauty, and Lady Paget 
and her insignificant husband, Sir Augustus, and Lord 
and Lady David Todhuntcr, yet stuck to their comfort¬ 
able quarters. Charley Fitzgerald h;id, indeed, been 
called away by the severity of an exacting colonel ami 
the rules of the Horse CJuards, to do regimental duly 
at Coventry, but half a dozen young subalterns of 
the Guards or the Light Cavalry were there in the 
place, and several civilian dandies, wlio never donned 
scarlet except for hunting purposes, had joined the 
muster. 
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It was not the London se.'ison now. It was August. 
There were grouse to be shot, and, short of Scotland, 
few moors promised more broods, or stronger on the 
wing, than those on the well-preserved teiTitories of the 
wealthy Lord Tliorsdalc. The earl, personally, never 
fired a gun. He had even a dislike to the rude bang¬ 
banging of double barrels discharged, within earshot, 
hy other people. Hut lus partridges and his ground 
game cost him a good deal. Ills pheasants, by the 
tunc they re.iclicd his larder, or filled the baskets that 
great landowners are expected to send to their less 
furliinate friends, wetc ruinously dear, and his grouse 
were cspcci.dly e.xpensive. In a country so thickly 
populated as ours, even m Yorkshire, you must hire a 
man to .see that not one, out of some ten men dwelling 
near, be.irs off your grouse-eggs, or nets or shoots your 
young brood ; and then you must buy eggs and young 
birds from the accoiiimod;iting dealers, must have 
drivers as well as keepers and watchers, and task the 
skill of your French cook to satisfy the hunger of the 
gentlemen whom >oii have invited condescendingly 
lo st.uighier yoiir/iW niititm-. 

From a guest's point of view, the Thorsdalc shoot¬ 
ings that year turned out e.xcccdingly well. It had 
been dry enough for the young birds neither to be 
diowiied when they first st.igger about after the chirp¬ 
ing parent hen, nor to sicken mysteriously, while it 
had not been dry enough to stmt the supply of insect 
fooil. The carl’s w.iichers, the carl’s kcejicrs, perhaps 
stirred to iimisual elficienry by the pioximity of their 
noble master, h.ul shot oi tripped the polo-c.ats and 
hill-foxes, diivcii oil" the amateur poachers, and 
compioinised with or jiroseculed to (onviction the 
professional jxiacliers who were once regarded as very 
iiiiercsiing innocents hy a large section of the British 
piiblu., but arc now viewed in their natural character 
of slinking, furtive-cyed, unscrupulous purlo’mers. 
Tliere were plenty of grouse, a fine heiid of hares—noi 
yet, of course, these hast, legally assailable, any more 
than tile brown roveys of partridge cheepers nestling 
on the heaiU.iniK; the house was roomy, the cook 
an .irtist, die entertainers persons of rank. There 
could scarcely at that time of year have been a lack 
of guests. 

The particular guest of guests who was now ex¬ 
pected at Thorsdalc was in the social sc;ile a heavier 
fish, and one of more gorgeous aspect, than had yet 
been netted. As yet, Lord David Todhuntcr, an 
unassuming, jovial .aristocrat, who was willing to stay 
.alinosl for ever, so long as the fare was good and the 
style of living liberal, h.ad been the most imposing 
member of the company. Lord David, the brother of 
a marquis, and thus a lord by courtesy, w.is, in fart, a 
bilvcr-gilt .article that wc agree to class as gold. But 
Wyvern, Earl Wy vern -or more ccnrectly, as the Peer¬ 
age puts it, the Right Honourable Alfred Henry Talbot 
Wyvern, Earl Wyvern, Viscount Ludlow, Baron Down 
ton and (iresfoni—was what our French neighbours 
dcscrilic as a person.igc, quite as great a man, so far 
as wealth and ]>oiIigice went, as Lord Tliorsdale, with 
whom he was somehow remotely connected by lies of 
kindred. 
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“ He’s one of your awful diplomatic swells—know’s 
what Russia's really up to, and understands the dodges 
of Germany and France asyouz/ww’/ tnulerstainJ, my 
boy, the odds you ought to take on ilie Doncaster 
Leger,” Captain Crasher observed, in conhcleniial in¬ 
tercourse with one of his adininng pupils as to sport¬ 
ing tnatlers. And indeed Lord \V)'vcrn had held 
high ambassadorial rank, and had been cliargcd witli 
extraordinary ambassadorial duties abroad. It is not 
always, of course, that the Foreign oriiee can find such 
a man as F.arl \Vy\eni. so ricli, so high in station, so 
able, to undcilukc <luties tlial, m these lialcyon limes 
of ceaseless Iclograms and iiewspaper-accrcditcd in- 
lervicws, usually fall to ilie lot of estimable public 
servants of a diffcrmii ilegiee. The earl was a child¬ 
less widower. lie was still of middle age. He was 
clever enough, had he preteiied it, to liave made a 
figure in our home politics, and rich enough, had he so 
pleased, to have been noted in London society. As it 
was, much of his life had been spent, otficially or un¬ 
officially, on the Continent. 

Lord Wyvern arrived; and l.oid Thorsdale, his 
entertainer, actually paid him tlie compiiincnt of 
dining for three consecutive days at tabic. Nothing 
could be more erratic than the conduct of the noble 
owner of Thorsdale I’ark. Sometimes for days his 
guests saw nothing of him ; he was reported as ill. 
and his countess Ireinbled as he consulted fresh phy- 
sici.-)ns, talked of the Rocky Mountains, and men¬ 
tioned the dreaded name of Sclnillz the courier. 
Then, in quite the homely style of a breakfast-tahlc 
benevolent despot, the earl would appear at the 
morning meal, and skim the newspapers, and join m 
general conversation us if he had been a mere domestic 
magnate. 

One secret of Lord Thorsdale’s changed demeanour 
was ih.d, for the first time, he had a visitor wliom he 
could respect. The former partakers of Ins hospitality 
had not stood high in his regard. Lady Timiny, and, for 
Hull mat'tcr. Sir Nym, her IiusImiuI, and noisy Captain 
Crusher, and Charley Fitzgcr.,ld and his compeers, and 
the Pagets,aiul the Scoresbys, had been of light metal, 
one.uiu] all. Jolly, kind r,ord David Todhuiiler and 
his meek wife were simply arislocruUc Irendier-folk 
and hangers-on. Tin- 1 ‘iminy girls were showy mer¬ 
chandise, hawked ahcnii to tempt somebody to marry 
them. Mi-ss Martin was .1 pert, smart young jicrson, 
who acted a soiibrcUr so well that it seemed a juiy she 
should ever be divorced from the co(|uctlish raj» and 
bcpockctcd apron of a spruce lady’s-maid. The rest of 
the men, and the rest of tiio women, had all in their 
turn been weighed, and found wanting. » 15 ut Lord 
Wyvern was, as tlie learned and highly-salaricd Scotch 
gardener observed to Mr. Harllcit, the land-agent, “a 
bird of another hackle.” The other c.trl, his host, who 
had known him well in inudi earlier days, took the 
pains to try to please and satisfy this new guest, and 
seemed almost nervously reluctant to appc.ir m the 
character of a mere whimsical v.alcludinarian. Truth 
to tell, Lord Thorsdale was a little afraid of Lord 
Wyvern, whonx he felt secretly to be of a tougher 
fibre than that of which the indolent dilcttunlc was 


himself composed, and who had done real work ire 
the world, and done it, loo, with the grave, unselfish 
earncstni.'ss which seemed the very key-note of Ins 
nature. 

It had been Lord Wyvem’s lot to hold, at verj’ 
critical moments, posts of high responsibility at foreign 
Courts, and no envoy had ever dischai-ged his difficult 
duties better—as undisturbed by the silly or spiteful 
diatribes of lil-iiifonncd newspaper critics on his for¬ 
bearance, as he w.is indifferent to the fulsome praises 
lh.it were he.i]vcd upon him when the fickle weather¬ 
cock of popular opinion had veered round. Even 
liis enemies and a successful diplomatist must have 
enemies • respected him, and acknowledged the dignity 
and self-control of a staiesinan who put up with no af¬ 
front, but whose sound rule of conduct it had been 
never in the name of his country to threaten unless he 
were sure to l)c able to strike. 

There was not a visitor at Thorsdale Park who did 
not feel it, somehow or other, a sort of distinction to 
be an inm.iie of the house that sheltered so famous a 
fclluw-gucst as Karl Wyvern, a man of whose name the 
papers had rarely anything but good to say, and who 
had kept himself clear from the ready ridicule and the 
belittling nickii.iim-s ilial must be faced by tho.se who 
win their laurel-, in the home arena of English politics. 
Wc arc mild, compared with our thorough-going an¬ 
cestors, as good b.itcr.s, for the most part, as even the 
cliclioiiarv doctor could have wished them to be, and 
our keenest caricaturists dip their etching-points in 
new milk, ,is compaicd.wilh the savage pencil of hard¬ 
hitting Gilray. ffut still, it is not possible to sit on the 
Treasmy Iwiicb, or to lead Her M.ijesty’s Opposition, 
without being morally tarred ami feathered, hooted, 
jeered, and supplied with a fool's cap that fits more or 
less ; for every m.in has a weak side to his nature, and 
his foes are cpiick to find it. 

Tliere was that in Lord Wyvern's bearing, and in the 
stern, calm look of liis handsome face, which seemed 
to forbid raillery and to make disrespect impossible. 
He was a man of middle age, lull in figure, with dark 
hair liashed with grey, and thoughtful eyes. His 
manners were ple.ismg, somewhat formal and over- 
courteous, perhaps, for our modern canons of taste, but 
tlien it was pardoned in one who liad Ixien on intimate 
terms with kings and emperors, ;ind royal and im- 
peri.al highnesses of both sexes, during the best years 
of h's life. Nor did the ex-ambassador disdain to 
join, to some extent, in the every-day amusements <rf 
those .imongsi wlmm he suddenly found himself 
thrown. 

“Will you join the grouse-shooters, Wyvern, to¬ 
morrow?” his broiher-earl had asked, wlien first the 
visitor .arrived. 

“ ] have not fired a gun for years—except a rifle at 
some battue in Austria-so the grouse arc quite sale 
from me,’’ Lord Wyvern had smilingly replied ; “ but if 
there is to be an expedition, 1 will accompany the 
lookers-on willingly enough.” 

That the ncwly-arrivcci carl ro<le exceedingly well, 
even Captain Crasher and Sir Harker Topham. who 
on such points were hard to please, admitted, while he 
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presently gave proof that with the billiard-cue, as with CHAPTEU iiii; TliiRTYNlNrH 

the pistol, he was more tliaii a match for any there. srnKi'.s. 

Hut he was not in the least vain of these or of other “This is an awkward business, my man -an awkward 

minor accomplishments, and, indeed, seemed to care and a disagree.ible biKiness, I may say.” 

very little for the trifles that with most of his present The speaker was .Mr. Sturt, one ol the principal 



“DON, PASsINO rilK BRIOLF. Ol rill'. UI.AClv IIORSK ”V1U A CATI.-l'oM', l'I(0( l-.l-.l)l..l> lo .ASSIST sIK KICHAUO 
MOKTMAIN'' (/. 578). 


associates made up the real business of life. He rc.nd solicitors in Daneborough, and clerk to the magis- 
a good deal, and wrote a good deal, and preferred the trales the county inagisiralos, not the borough dis- 
conversation of such few of the guests as were men of pensers of justice. He w.is in liis olfice in I’riory 
erudition. That he was. and had been now for Lane, a narrow, neat thoroughfare, that c onducts from 

many years, a childless widower, was known. High Street lo a grass-grown dpen space, surawnded 

“ A happy stroke, wouldn’t it be, for Lady Piminy, by tenements, where once the old Priory stood amidst 
if one of those Piminy girls,” said Captain Crasher, its leafy gardens. Mr. Sturt—better known .among the 
as he knocked the ivory balls about, “ could become humbler of his fellow-townsmen as I.awyer Sturt—was 
Countess Wyvern Number Two ? ” a dapper little man, with fair hair cropped short, very 
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while hands and wristbands, and a dandified exterior, 
from his bright boots to his carefully-lraincd whiskers. 
He was about the last man in Daneborough whom a 
stranger would have picked out as a member of the 
legal profession—not that the law cannot be embraced 
as a calling without detriiiK-ni to the clc.inest of li.inds 
and the most spotless of linen, but lh.it we most of us 
draw an ideal portrait of a lawyer, which dillers a good 
deal from that of “Alexander Sturt, gcntlem.an.” 

‘‘ An awkward business for him, 1 hope ! *’ growled 
out the person addressed, willi a fierce malediction 
following on his words. 

“You mustn't swear here, my friend I’’ authorita¬ 
tively rejoined the little lawyer, «ho had a proper 
horror of all oaths, except such as ate associ.itcd with 
the witness-box. 

“ No offence, sir,” answered the rcd-be.mlcd, 
slouching fellow wlio stood, hat in hand, beside the 
office table, and who was indeed no other tlian Rufus 
Crouch; “but a man can't pick las words, as I’ve 
heard seafaring ch.tps saj, in a gale of waul. And 
it's far from being fair weather between Sir Richard 
Mortmain, Baionet, .and me. Let lain look out for 
squalls. I'm not tlie sort to put up w ah a blow, not 1 ; 
and he shall jiay lor it, dear enough.’' 

“You persist, then, m your accusation against the 
gentleman whose name v>ii have jiist mentioned i”’ 
b.ad Lawyer Sturt. “ Very well. I have sent a mes- 
s.igc to r>r. Leader. 1 have no doubt, if he is at home, 
that he will oblige me by stepping round. No other 
county magistrate could be so promptly communicated 
with. You can sit down if you like, and w.iil for him. 

1 liave papers to attend to ” 

Crouch took the chair that was indicated to him, 
while Mr. Sturt went on with his writing. In pcrh.ips 
twenty minutes more a boy clerk usliercd m “ Dr. 
Leailtv.'’ 

“ I hoped you would be at home, sir. It was kind 
of you to come so quickly,’' said Mr. Sturt, as he 
shook hands with Dr. Leader, who was a large.ehleiiy 
man, with kind, wise eyes, and a head p.trtly bald. 
The doctor had been a fashionable pliysici.in for long 
years m some watering-place, and bad then unex¬ 
pected!) inherited the comfortalile prope'rty of a 
distant kinsman, ennsislmg in land close to Dane- 
borough. The docinr, there Ixang .1 dearth of working 
magistrates, h,ad been put into the Commission of the 
Peace, and was supposed to make .1 very sensible, but 
also a very merciful, member of the quorum llis 
house was on the outskirts of the town, and he had 
readily responded to Lawyer Sum’s appeal. A short 
preliminary c.xplanalion put tlie doiMor-magistratc, 
skilled in diagnosis, whether of disease or mine, in 
possession of the jirincipal fads. “Tins man insists,” 
said Lawyer Sturt, “ upon bringing a formal charge 
against Sir Richard Mortmain, of Hclston, a landed 
gentleman, a baronet, and brother to Lady Thorsdalc." 
And there was something quite regretful in his tone, 
as he enumerated the social advantages of the accused 
(lerson. 

“Ah, indeed!” s.iid Dr. Leader, seating himself 
in a leathern arm-chair, and surveying from beneath 


his bushy grey eyebrows the truculent countenance, 
shaggy red beard, rolling, restless eyes, and broad form 
of the accuser. 

“ And,'’ added the clerk to the magistrates, “ he ad¬ 
mits tlial it is private resentment which has induced 
him to come forward m this matter.’’ 

“ Nothing more probable,’’ tolerantly observed the 
doctor, wlto perhaps remembered the provcrl> about 
tliicves falling out with good results. “ We had belter 
get in a succinct form his statement of the case, and 
rcilucc It to writing. Then we shall sec our way." 

“He g.ivc me these, Sir R. did,” said Crouch, 
savagely, as w’ith a brown forefinger he pointed to two 
bluish wheals that scarred his ugly face, “as if I’d 
been a hound, to bear the whip. And, but for a con¬ 
ceited young no man’s son who came up, I’d-" 

But here Crouch seemed to rementber that even a 
garbled account of the alTray in which he had been 
worsted by Don would not tell in his favour, and paus¬ 
ing, he said sullenly, “ I’m not here to jaw about a 
mere assault. I've been a <|uill-drivcr myself, and 
ought to know something of this kind of thing. I 
charge Sir Richnid Mortmain, Baronet, with forgeiy to 
the tunc of eight liiuulrcd pounds sterling. He did it 
at a time when he was on bad terms with bis father, 
the late Sir Richard, who was m.isler to my father, 
long farm bailift'at Mortmim. The forged cheque 
purported to be signed by a nobleman who lived near 
us- at Mortmain I mean—and I w.\s the man who pre¬ 
sented it, and got the cash for it, at the Thieddleston 
and County Bank at Thrcddlcston. TItcy knew the 
name of Moum.iin there, and that of the nobleman who 
drew the cheque, or w.as supposed to have done so, even 
better—anyhow, I touched the tin. Then there came 
to be u coolness, and there were words between tne 
and Sir R. And that was liow lie wrote me two 
letters, which I have by me to this <!ay. and which are 
proofs that he wrote Lord Wyvern’s name on the 
cheque, and that he begged and prayed me, his 
accomplice, not to split." 

“ This sounds ,a cock and-bui! stoiy, my man,’’ re¬ 
marked Lawyer .Sturt. “ 1 doubt if any jury would 
Ijclicvc your tale." 

“ That depends, of course,” said Ur. Leader mildly, 
“ upon the amount of corroborative evidence. The 
witness—if 1 m.iy c.dl him so—talked of proofs. If he 
has them to produce, they would certainly strengthen 
his case.’’ 

*' I've got them, sii : never doubt me !" responded 
Crouch conlldcnlly. “ I can by my hand at an houris 
notice on what will send my fine gentleman to spoil 
his white hands with oakum-picking and quarryman’s 
work.’’ 

Lawyer .Sturt bent forw.ird, and in a low voice said 
somcliiing to the doctor-magistrate about “frivolous 
complaints,’' “ insufficient grounds,*' and .so forth. 

But Dr. Leader shook his bead. “There must be 
no such thing in England, my good sir,” he said, “ as 
a denial of justice. A charge must be heard, and not 
frowned upon or disregarded. 1 need hardly say how 
glad I should be to Ic.irn that Sir Richard Mortmain— 
whom I iiave not seen, tliough 1 had a slight acipiain- 
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t.ince wiih the former Sir Richard, his father-Lord 

W'yvcrn happens, curiously enough, to be in this 
neighbourhood, as you, Mr. Sturt, may probably not 
be aware. I dined at Lord Thorsdale’s yesterday, and 
tnel him there, a visitor in the house.” 

Crouch’s eyes sparkled. “ My lord's up at Thors- 
dale, is he? Then, gents, I’m sure he'll bear me out 
that he never signed the cheque for that eight hundred. 
It’s years ago, but that sort of thing is easy to trace 
out. I saw Sir Richard write the forged signature, in 
the ‘ True Blue Hotel ’ at Threduleslon, after a (piarrel 
with his father, which caused him to leave Mortmain 
Hall or be turned out of it. He was short of money, 
and would have sold his all for cash to pay some 
play-debts, without doing which he durstn’t lace liis 
lamdon club again. Four times he tried at Lord 
Wyvern’s signature, with a model before him, and 
four tunes he made a mull of the quiIl-work, hut at 
last he hit it off, and bade me burn the rough copies 
in the fire—’twas Christmas—and 1 nude believe to 
do it; but I sli|>ped them into my pocket on the sly, 
and I have got them still, along with the lellcts Sir 
R. wrote me, acknowledging the forgery.” 

After this, there could be no doubt as to the 
propriety of allowing Crouch’s sworn information to 
be taken down with the customary forimdities. In¬ 
deed, the clerk to the magistnates had some hesitation 
as to whether the informer should not be detained m 
safe custody, since, from his own account of the trans¬ 
action, he had l>een an accessory hefoie the crime. 
But Dr. Leader demurred to tins proposal, and Croiielx, 
having signed his affidavit, was allowed to go, pro- 
mi.sing to return with his documentary evulcncc on 
the morrow. 

“A very serious affair," said Dr. Lcaiier. as he 
shook hands, at parting, with Lawyer Stun. 

“ A sad thing for the countess iipat Thorsd.ile—her 
own brother! ” ejaculated sympathetically the clerk 
to the county m.agistraics. It was plain enough that 
both of them were convinced already of Sii Richard's 
guilt. 

Meanwhile, Crouch, after indulging for a time iii 
liquor ami boastful talk--to both of which ho was 
greatly addicted—at a low public-house on the verge 
of the town, where he was known, and where he found 
in the tap-rwmi obserjuious listeners, who. for the s.ike 
of a possible glass of beer, liearkened with lapt at¬ 
tention to his bragging anecdotes of Australian life, 
left D.incborough, Hushed with drink, and in a stale 
of high e.'ccilement. The fact that ho had actually 
begun to do an injui-y, probably irreparable, to .Sir 
Richard Mortmain w.as so pleasing to liis uimmi.able 
nature, that it was not until he had threaded the 
straggling length of Limekiln L.'yic, and had begun to 
scale the steep path iliat leads to Beacon Hill, and 
thence, by way of llordle Cliff, to Hcckdalc .and Wood- 
burn, that he remembered the possible consequemes 
to himself of his laic denunciation of the detested 
baronet. 

“ I shall be Queen’s evidence, and so come safe 
out of the forgery job.” he muttered to himself: “ but 
1 can’t keep it dark that 1 was the bolting clerk of old 


I-awyor Bowman. And, besides the papers, there was 
the cash box.” 

He knew enough of law to Ix^ aw,ire that the Crown 
cannot hold an informer harmless as to the penalty 
due to other offences than the one for which he has 
bouglu a pardon by a betrayal. 

“ But if I am lagged,” said Crouch, through his red 
beard, with a malignant grin, “1 sh.all Ixiar it better 
tlian Sir R. will. I’d give a hundred guineas, I would, 
to see him under the scissors of the prison barber. 
And then there’s the gaol discipline, the floor-scrubbing, 
the polishing up of every bit of metal, the diet, and 
the warders, whose word is always taken against that 
of a prisoner. Yes, Sir Richard Mortmain, Baronet, 
will have good reason to repent the day when he laid 
his whip across my lacc—lhc face of a better man than 
ever he was. Once, at Mortmain, he gave me a rough 
rap with Ills fist, and I laughed, and pretended to t.ike 
It as a joke, but that was because he was the old 
m.istci’s hcifj and I was only the bailiff’s son. We 
recollect old grudges, some of us; and if it hadn’t been 
for that upstart Don-” 

And then—so illogical and inconsistent arc the 
trains of llioughl in an iil-regiitaled mind—Rufus, by 
the time he had gained llic steep summit of Beacon 
Hill, whence once lar-barrcls and fagots in a blaze 
li.id given notice that Spanish frigates were in sight, 
and Her Highness Liizabeili uiis.tfe on her throne, 
ivas regretting the collajisc ol the safe, snug plot for 
Don's desiniction. It would have been a ple.asant, 
prolilablc task ; but Sir Richard’s petulance had 
spoiled all. Jt was a pity. .So easy. Crouch thought, 
to lure the desiined victim, by the aid of a false 
message, in the perilmi.s jiath at the edge of Hordle 
I'iiff, and then to send him. with a sudden push, to be 
food foi fishes below. It w.is a bit of cruet treachery, 
delicious to the ex-gold-diggcr’s envious mind. And. 
so thinking, he quite regretted his estrangement from 
Sir Richard Mortmain and the break-down of the 
conspiracy, as he reached Hordle Cliff. 

Hordle Cliff, as Rufus had truly said in his Con¬ 
versation with the baronet, is a formidable place—a 
iiiigliiy lampart frowning down upon the sea. .Six 
hundred feet of rock—sea-birds wheeling and shriek¬ 
ing Iwlow, sharp stony ridges, alternating with pools, 
shingle-banks, and stretches of yellow sand, or the 
beacii that the beetling path in places actually over¬ 
hung, honeyiombed as the sand-stone rock has 
gradually become by the sapping touch of age and 
weather, 

Croucli, excited by drink and the tension of his 
nerves, walked recklessly at the very verge of the giddy 
height, kicking over now and then a jxibblc or a clod 
of earth, and then laughing, as an ogre might have 
done, at the grim visions that passed through his 
seething brain. 

At last Rufus reached the tempting spot which 
he had lovingly described to ,Sir Richard-the scene 
of the intended murder. How he liad gloated over 
the details of the projected crime ! It would never be 
done now—that dark deed—never! never! Crouch 
was not one to risk his neck gratis ; and yet— 
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At the selected spot the ruffian turned, with his face 
towards Dancborougb, the town he had just left, and 
by an effort of the imagination saw before him, hurry¬ 
ing along and unsuspecting, the hated form of Don. 

** Aha I my gentleman foundling! ” he snarled— 


CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 

A naOKEN APPOINTMENT. 

In August, as the almanac informs us, and as some of 
us know by experience, the sun still rises early, and 
the days are yet long. The day that succeeded 
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’‘One good push, and over ymi go, never, never lo 
come up again !’’ And as he s[«)l;e he 5tain|)ed his 
heavy foot on the beetling cliff, and ihu-w forward his 
great hands in liuleous imitation o( the ])tirposcd 
crime. But then the crumbling p.Uli gave way be¬ 
neath his unwary feet, and with one wild yell of 
despairing anguish, down, down went Rufus himself lo 
the jagged rocks below ! 

It was two days before the body was found. 


Crouch’s denimciallon of Sir Kicluard Mortmain at 
ihe ofrtce <>f the clerk to the magistrates for that 
riding of the coiimy of York was a very long day for 
Dr. Leader. It was also a very uneasy day for 
Lawyer Sturt. But there was a difference between 
llie feelings of the two. Lawyer Sturt ought not. 
.iccording lo the lilncss of things, to have been a 
lawyer at all. lie was a brisk little man, who might 
have been a pushing commercialtraveller, or, possibly, 
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promoter of a newly-inflated City company, for the 
doing of, say anything, for next to nothing, and 
with several hundred thousand pounds of capital. 
But he had not a lawyer-like intellect. To punish 
poor rogues, to repress vagrancy, poaching, window- 
breaking, and rick-firing, seemed to him the Alpha 
and the Omega of the duties of a rural magis¬ 
tracy. Of course, he did not wish an aristocratic 
culprit to go scot-free. Of course, he thought that a 
baronet who had forged a lord’s name on a cheque 
ought to suffer for his misdeeds. But he was annoyed 
that the untoward affair should have come to light 
within liis own circuit: wishing, very natunilly, to 
make things pleasant for, and to stand well with, the 
great ones of the earth. 

Dr, Leader’s mental constitution was more finely 
strung than that of Mr. Sturt. He, too, was sorry 
tliat disgrace should come, in a sidelong way, to the 
noble name of 'I'horsdalc. The earl had been hos¬ 
pitable lo him, and civil too, for I>r. Iwadcr was a 
man to be respected. But not for a niomeni did 
he think of screening the call’s broiher-m-l.iw fiom 
merited pimisliincnt. The only question was, whether 
there were real grounds to go upon. Dr. Leader, 
judging by CToucli's demeanour on ibe previous tlay, 
and by the coherence of liis tale, iluniglii tli.ii such 
grounds did exist. So, too, didbaivuT Stint. But 
then, minds are so diffcrcnlly constitiiled .is regards 
the reception of evidence. Some resist it as a sl.ite ruef 
resisLs llie rain. You may prove, but they, jierversely, 
remain deaf and blind, and iion-.disorboiil. Dthers 
swallow your pioofs, but leliicianily, and with .in ill- 
grace, as a (hikl t.akcs nauseous physic. So u w.is 
with Lawyer Sliirt. Hut it was far ullierwi^e with the 
medical magistr.itc. No justice of the |ic.n.e in Ins 
division of the great county of Yoi kshire w.is so gentle, 
so ciibcnininaling, it was s.nd, as Dr. I,c.adcr, llie ex- 
physician ; but none the less did lie feel that light 
must be done. 

Rufus Crouch had fixed an hour for liis second visit, 
backed up with documentary proofs, to I..iwyer Sluri's 
office. At noon he had promised to be tlieie. Dr. 
Leader came duly a little befoic the dock on tlic red¬ 
brick front of Daneborough Town-Hall doled out the 
sharp Strokes of twelve. But Crouch did not lome .if 
twelve. The magistrate wailed; the clerk wailed. 
Jt w;is ten minutes to one when they g.avc up the idea 
that the Australian gold-digger would he. if not exact, 
at least approximativcly punctual to the apiiomtmcnl 
which he had made. 

About two o’clock, after luncheon-imie, Dr. Loader 
returned. Two o’clock struck: still.no sign of 
Crouch. And yet, but yesteuiay, the man hud seemed 
so intent upon his purpose, so bitterly in earnest, that 
both magistrate and clerk felt sun- that Croudi's 
promise had been made in all sincerity. 

“ ihe fellow has been drinking, 1 dare say,’ and has 
slept till late,” suggested Lawyer Sturt. 

But Dr. Leader shook his head. 

“ The man drinks," he said, " as wc could both of us 
observe yesterday, but he is a seasoned vessel, and 
even in his cups would scarcely rest while his brain 
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was on fire with revengeful purpose. He has, too, as 
my old h.abit of observation enabled me to remark, a 
constitution of extraordinary vigour, and it would take 
much to stupefy him. There is something odd about 
lus non-appearance.” 

“ Perhaps the rogue has changed his mind ?” hinted 
Lawyer Sturt contemptuously. He did not like those 
who spoke evil of dignities, and would have smirked 
delightedly at finding out the rough accuser of so dis¬ 
tinguished a gentleman as the master of Mortmain lo 
be a mere libeller. 

‘•I fear,” replied Dr. Leader, with his quiet smile, 
“the man’s mind was made up—terribly made up— 
and was proof against change. A rogue lie i.s, sclf- 
convictcd, but very positive, and very real. I will sit 
here with you, if you please, Mr. .Sturt, for awhile, so 
as to be here if our lagging witness should drop in.” 

Three o’clock, four o’clock, and still no Crouch. 
Lawyer Sliirt was uneasy, and the magistrate 
thoughtful. 

“We must give die fellow up,” said Mr. Sturt, as 
the hands of the office duck indicated a quarter to 
five. 

“I think, with you, th.at the apixnntmont will not 
now be kept,” s.iid Dr. Leader gravely; “but that 
the m.ill meant to keep it 1 .am convinced. Ifhcdocs 
not give .iny sign of life, it will be our duty to seekliiin 
out.’' 

“ \’oii liimk so, doctoi.'’’ returned Lawyer Sturt 
uiuvillmgly. 

“1 am eeii.iin of il,” answered the inagistiMle 
firmly. “ ’fins ease is by far too important a one lo be 
iniled with or Iniikeil.” 

And then Lawyer.Stiirl, adju.sting las biorut whiskers, 
.iiui reinembeimg the newspapers and their pungent 
comments on the shortcomings of iliose who assist 
’riieims, witli lier sword aiul .scales and bandaged eyes, 
ruefully coincided with the doctor. 

At half-past live o'clock, Supennfcnilcnt Whistler,of 
tlie county constabulary, was in Dr. Leader’s cool 
diiimg-room, which overlooked the lawn and the 
flowers and the rook-haimtcd elms of the garden, 
to receive llie magistrate’s orders. A tall, lean man 
was this poiiceiiian-in-chief, and m ;ispccl very unlike 
Ins llesliy l ompcer, .Superintendent Swann, of Dane- 
boiougli. He li.id been a dragoon, and held himself 
upright, in niililary fashion, ready to obey orders. 

“A b.td lot, sir, that Crouch, from the little I’ve seen 
and the niiich I’ve heard of him.” said the siiperin- 
tendent, peering grimly at the iin.igiiiary impersonation 
of ihe man of whom he spoke, “jei-hiinlcrs, gencrrdly, 
aic .1 very decent set. But this fellow is a disgrace to 
any tiunpany. He lives all .alone on the moors as a 
trespasser. I’m told, or .1 squatter, as they call it, on 
Lord Tliorsdale’s land. Hut, siicli as he is. I’ll biing 
him lo you, sir. if 1 can timl liim.” 

“ It is ]>(issib!r that the man may have got himself 
into trouble in some tavern brawl, which would ac¬ 
count for his failure to keep his appointment with 
Mr. .Sturt and myself,’’ said Dr. Leader thoughtfully. 
“He seemed to me. from what I saw of him, to be 
both of a boastful and quarrelsome disposition.” 
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“ That’s a true bill, sir,”, said the superintendent 
asseniingly, “’i’he chap has been in the thick of 
more rows at fair and market tluin any bad character 
of these parts. It’s as likely as not that he has been 
in liquor, and fighting or doing damage to property, 
and so got himself locked up for disorderly conduct. 
I’ll inquire about him at the borough pohcc station 
before I go up the hill-side.” 

Having said this, Superintendent Whistler saluted 
and withdrew. Hr. leader icinamctl behind, musing 
over the strange revelation whicii Crouch had made, 
and on its probable results. 

An English magistrate diMers very much from a 
French one, in that ius duliea arc strictly, for the most 
part, judicial. He sits to try cases, but he seldom 
occupies himself in hunting up cases lor trial. All 
that restless activity which French procurciirs and sub¬ 
stitutes and judges of instruction display in ferreting 
out bidden crime, is left in England to the police, and 
that novel institution, the I'ublic I’loscciitor. 15 ut 
none the less did the medical m.igistrate feel that 
it was incumbent on him in do liis duty in this 
matter, even although it luighl be uncongenial to Ins 
nature and his habits. 

The August day burned itself out at last with a red 
sunset, like the ember.s of a dying lire; and T)i. 
Leader, who was a bachelor and diiitd late, h.id 
finished his solitary meal, and was silting alone and 
thotuglufully sipping his claret, wJien the police-officer 
returned. 

"I’m afraid, sir, I've not much that is satisfactory 
to report,’’ said Superintendent Whistler, with laihcr a 
crestfallen air. "since I have not succeeded in getting 
speech of tltc party. A. long walk it is. and a wildish 
one, to the chap’s lonely little place among tlie high 
in<K}rs. where, iHi fog came on, there is always a chance 
of tloundcring into some liog ilial it’s not so easy to get 
out of again. And the house, or luit • • for it's a shame 
to call the tumble-down sli.iiity a regular house—is 
hard to find. Most of Crouch's nciglibours seem to be 
mortally afraid ol ‘old Robinson Crusoe,’ as they call 
him behind Ids back, with liis savage temper, and his 
dogs,and Ids gun ; and nhen 1 got a boy to guide me. 
lit wouldn’t come a step further once wc sighted the 


roof, for fear, as he said, ‘ old Crusoe ’ should raddle 
his bones for bringing the bobbies upon him. A nice 
name he’s got in the country, that Crouch.” 

"1 gather, from what you tell me, superintendent,” 
said the doctor. “ that you were refused admittance, or 
th.il you found the bird had flown.” 

"1 found the hut, sir,” answered the superintendent, 
“ fastened up more strongly than you’d Ixilicve likely 
in such a miserable place, for I pushed the door hard, 
besides knocking and calling loud enough to wake the 
dead. 15 ut 1 got no sort of answer, nothing but the 
barking and howling of the dogs- -the fellow keeps a 
Jot of ’em, chained up outside—and they, 1 reckon, 
poor brutes, were more hungry than fierce, for they 
were as gaunt as greyhounds, and whined when I went 
away, as if they had hoped I’d brought them food, and 
were nigh clemmed” (sianvti) “for the want of victuals. 

I dropped in, on my way back, for a second time 
at (he borough police-station, sir, in Daneborough 
here ; but my brother-officer, Superintendent Swann, 
could only tell me that Crouch had not been run in 
for any olTeiice. and that no constable had set eyes 
on him lately.” 

" You have had a long walk, and a fruitless one, Mr. 
Whistler,’’ said the doctor, considerately filling a 
Lirge glass, which the chief officer of county con¬ 
stabulary emptied with much satisfaction; "and I 
need not to-night trouble you any further on this 
subject. The man’s absence may, after all, have 
been caused by some itnc.Npccled circumstance, and he 
may have honestly meant to keep tryst, and have been 
prevented from doing so. I shidl sec Mr, Sturt again 
about this iiKitlcr, and wilt send word round to the 
station when I rc(|iiire the assi.staiicc of the police.” 

‘‘(iood nig 111, then, sir; yours to command,” said 
the superintendent, as he stiffly nude his martial 
salute, and retired. 

Dr. Leader sat for some lime in deep thought. “ The 
man meant to come,” he s.iid to himself. " .Something 
must li.nvo caused him to change his purpose. I 
wonder if Ins capuin. that old Obadiah Jedson, the 
jet-hunter, knows what it is. If Crouch delays much 
longer, 1 must try to find him ihrougli that channel” 


A WORD ABOUT DISINFECTANTS. 


JIV AN ANALYTICAI, CIIKMIST, 


HEN epidemics threaten our islands, 
and may at any tune break out 
among us, every reasonable pre¬ 
caution should be undertaken for 
the purpose of “ setting one’s house 
in order.” More especially in the 
case of cholera docs the imporunt task of preventing 
the spread of the disease depend upon individual exer¬ 
tion ; for quarantines have by experience been proved 
unequal to the end for which they uerc instituted, and 


at such times the medical faculty wisely trust less to 
their ordinary restorative weapons than to the more 
powcifu! preventive ones which sanitary science has 
t.mght us, and with which they bravely fight the 
enemy fare to face, nip the disease in the bud, cut the 
ground from beneath its feet, and ultimately destroy 
and exterminate the hydra-headed monster. 

Our maritime situation and extensive commercial 
relations expose us more openly than perhaps any 
other nation to attacks of infectious diseases, which 




A WoKD ABOUT Disinfectants. 


originate or arc prevalent in countries with whicli we 
are commcrcully connected. At present we arc not 
protected by any system of (|uarantine, which, besides 
being ineffectual, is injurious to trade, and on that 
account it is the more necessary that every one should 
be acquainted with tlic best means by which the spread 
of the disease can be prevented, and so be ready when 
the lime comes to strike an effectual blow. It has been 
proved by experience that the best mean-s of ciiecking 
the progress of cholera and other such diseases is by 
the proper use of disinfectants, and on that account a 
few words about them will not be moi>portunc. 

The use of disinfectants has of late years greatly ex¬ 
tended : few private houses arc without them : m fact, 
none should be. Their value as a means of prevent¬ 
ing the extension of infectious diseases is attested by 
the fact th.it the municipal authorities of many large 
towns m.ide arrangements, wlien cholera was last 
threatening us, for distributing to every householder in 
the dislrii t a free supply of disinfectants if the disease 
should ap[)ear therein. 

This plan was adopted in Bristol during the last 
outbreak of cholera, and was attended with most satis¬ 
factory results—results which were ceitainly no less due 
to the energy and jnoinptitudc of those whose duty it 
was to prevent the disease spreading than to tlie 
efficacy of the disinfectants. Indeed, by the free anil 
proper use of disinfectants cliolera has Ix'en reduced 
from the very terrible position it had attained in the 
eyes of our forefathers, to a much lower -to a reach¬ 
able -level. 

There are many kinds of disinfectants known, .and 
sold to the public at varying |)iicos, some v.duahle, 
others entirely worthless, as disinfectants. Lvery one 
is familiar wiili bicachiiig-powder. uhich was fornieilv 
(and is still to a consideralile e.xleiit) so much used. It 
is very effectual, owing to the chlorme gas which it 
freely gives olT wlien exposed to llie atmosphere, or 
luoistcned with dilute acids, such as vinegar. Ciiai- 
coal. too. is well known as a disinfectant, and .i' a 
powerful deodorant. We may here remark that a 
deodorant simply disguises the bad smell uilhout <h- 
itroyiiig the poison which it may contain, and m this 
respect differs from a true disinfectant. i )f all known 
disinfectants, carbolic acid is now generally ailmitled 
to be the most efficacious, and it is the basis of most 
of the disinfecting agents now sold. The acid is too 
powerful to be used alone, and is theiefoie geucr.illy 
mixed with eighty or ninety per coni, of some othci 
substance not possessed of disinfecting properlicv 
Somelimes the bisulphites of lime and magnesia arc 
added, and these substances arc themselves possessed 
of disinfctting properties ; but morcgenerallych.dk or 
sand is used ; or the acid is simply diluted with water. 
A small portion of the mixture sprinkled in w.iter- 
closcts and other places where decomposing matter 
is allowed to remain will dimmish, if not eiitiiely le- 
move, the chances of contagion, and sweeten and 
purify the atmosphere. 

Although carbolic acid is so efficacious, llicre arc 
some who object to its use. It smells rather strongly, 
and many persons are thereby prevented from using it. 


5!^; 

It is a pity on this .account to be robbed of its advan¬ 
tages ; and such jKrsons would do well lo try and 
educate themselves to the sineU. Moreover, it is better 
to bre.ailie an unpleasant and pure atmosphere than a 
pleasant but unhealthy and dangerous one, The smell 
of pure carbolic is much more casdy borne than that 
of crude carbolic ; and we would rcconinieiid the use 
cf the purest carbolic procurable, diluted with eighty or 
ninety per cent, of water, or mixed with the same per¬ 
centage of prccijiitalcd chalk. It is ditficult for the 
chemist, tr.iincd and accustomed to the offensive and 
unwholesome smells in the I.iboratory, to uiulersland 
how any ))cison can retain a strong dislike to the com¬ 
paratively sweet smell of carbolic acid. 

Tiierc arc some reasonable objections to the use of 
carbolic acid as a dlsini'cclam in a concentrated form. 
In the first [dace, it is a powerful poison, .and if taken 
internally, is almost certainly fatal. The liquid car¬ 
bolic acid vanes in colour, as the crudeness of the 
priMluct increases, from pale straw to dark brown, 
approaching almost lo black in the very impure kinds. 
This darkening is line to the presence of tarry sub- 
stances, whicli .add considerably lo the offensiveness of 
the smell. This changing colour renders it liable to be 
mistaken for other liquids. On more than one occa¬ 
sion It has Ix'en mistaken for ilie black draught usually 
sold by chemists as a common purgative. A veiy 
md.mclioly case occurred in Ireland a few years ago. 
A young gentleman had gone from Dublin to Limerick 
to take part in .1 cricket match. Kot feeling well on 
hiv arrival .at the iattei place the night prevhnis to the 
m.atch. he cros-ed fmm the hotel at which he lodged 
lo .1 chemist's simp ojiposilc, and asked for a do.se of 
black dr.uiglit, which was supplied him Irom the bottle 
usually containing tins prcparalion. Unfortunately, 
tlic|iortcr had Ix'cu allowed to rc-fill this bottle the 
same iiioniiiig, and m ignorance drew the supply from 
llic .stock of c.trbolic .icid Tlic cricketer, to avoid as 
iiiucb as possible the nauseous taste of the draught, 
liurnedly swallowed it; but liad scarcely reached his 
hotel, when a violent burning sensation within him 
rciiivinced him of sonic error, and although medical aid 
w,IS imiiiedi.alely obtained, he died the same night in 
the most terrible agony. A similar case occurred in 
the Midl.ind counties of Ungland a few months ago. 

Nolwilhsiaikling its general use, these are the only 
fatal cases reported, and it has been sl.atcd lliat no 
instance is known where c.'irbolic acid kept solely for 
disinfctting purposes has e.iiised the tlcaih of any 
human being. In the form of powdcis. the chances 
of such mistakes occurring arc few, if any; .ind if 
kept m the diluted foim the ilangcr is very greatly 
diminislietl. 

The .smell <'f 1 arbolic acid is veiy characteristic, and 
can readily be distingiiislictl. 

When It has been accidentally taken internally, 
caslor-oil and swect-oil should be Irccly administered, 
and a doctor obtained wiilmiit delay. 

It is very painful when externally applied, as it 
rapicllv caiiteiises the llesliy tissues. In the coiiccn- 
tr.nted form it sliouhl ire ve' v cautiously handled. Oil 
or earboiiaic of soda rubbed on the parts are the best 
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remedies for external injury and pain. Watci- may be 
applied externally, but should not be taken internally. 

Another objection to the use of carbolic acid in the 
concentrated form is that it is apt to be ,w.isteti, for 
many persons are ignorant of or incredulous as to its 
powerfully destructive effects on animal lile, and arc 
sometimes so forgetful of principles of economy in this 
matter as to use carbolic acid in an iiiulilnted form, 
and in (|U.intitics far in excess of what is recjiiirecl. 

To prevent waste, tlie acid is used to foim the basis 
of wliat are known as “ carbolic disinfcrting powders, ' 
which consist simply of chalk, or soiiu' other cheap 
substance, in a finely divideil state, to which from ten 
to twenty ixir cent, ol c.iibolic acid li.is been added, 
and soinctinies from five to iwentv per cent, ot the bi¬ 
sulphites of lime and magnesi.i, lo^ellier with some 
colouring mailer, to give .i pleasing ciIclI lo the 
eye. 

Powders are an exfiensive form of disinfecting by 
carbolic acid ; and a coiisidciable s.iving imglit be 
effected by jicrsons wiio iisi* n l.irgely if the mixing 
were done ny ihcm.sclvcs insteaa of by i!ie in.muf.ic- 
turers, and the same lin.s used over again, while the 
article so made would li.ne in.my advantages. It 
could, in the lirst jil.ice. be nvnie as slroiig as the 
necessities of any paiiii.ul.ir onasioii miglit require, 
and in tlie next place, tlie pine .n id may be used for 
house disinfection, and so kNsen the disagrce.iblencss 
of the smell, while the commoner kiiid.s m.iy be em¬ 


ployed for yards, staliles, fowl-!iouscs, &c. The method 
of making powders is very simple. About four ounces 
of the acid, by weight or measure, should be added to 
one pound of precipitated chalk, or fine sand, or mould, 
or any other liarmicss substance in a finely subdivided 
state, and thoroughly mixed in a large bowl. This 
powder will be suitable for all ordinary purposes, and 
will bo far superior to many of the disinfecting powders 
sold at twice the cost. 

Why, it may be asked, cannot our chemists discover 
some pleasant and noii-poisonotis disinfectant? Why 
are wo under the necessity of substituting an intoler¬ 
able smell for a bad one ? The answer is that nothing 
but poisonous substances can be good general disin¬ 
fectants, as the dangerous matter which it is the aim 
of disiiifocunls to destroy is i hiefly organic, of which 
too, ihoiigli of course in a far higher degree, the vital 
pans of the liuni.iii being consist. Ol disinfectants, 
cliarroal is peihaps the least objectionable: it is 
neiiber d.mgcrous nor inaf-odorous ; but though ex- 
ireiiiL-ly v.iln.ible ;is a deodorant, its usefulness as a 
disinfectant is very limited. A disinfectant must be 
capable of destro)iiig the lower forms of organic life, 
some of which eonslilule disease ; and the province 
of the ciiemist is to lind out that substance which is 
most destructive to these lower organisms, and least 
dangerous and objeclionablc to in.m. Carliolic acid 
‘best answers these requiiemcnts, and on this account 
has recently come into extensive use. 


OUR S.MLORS AND SHIPS. 


I'HOPT venturing to 
decide wliere doctors 
disagree, let ns look if 
possible lo some of the 
indications of changes 
that liave of late taken 
pl.ice in our ships and 
our sailors. It may be 
prcmiseil that during 
the‘past few )cars (lo- 
vi-rnmeiit h.is siiper- 
\ised sailois as it has 
m> Ollier dass, defining 
where they shall be cn- 
g.iged, the space they 
sliall have to live and 
sleep 111, the food they 
shall cat, liow and when 
tliey shall lie paid, and 
other particulars ; and 
from the knowledge 
thus obtained, we ga¬ 
ther authentic particu¬ 
lars of the numbers of ships and sailors. Recently 
some of these particulars have been presented to 
Parliament in very elaborate tables, and some of the 


figures may be given. The mcrch.mt navy of the 
Hnilcd Kingdom was m the year 1S50 composed of 
vessels the lonn.ige ol wliicli was 3,504,944, and 
only ifiy.ooo tons of that was “steam tonnage.” 
Since that time the ])voponion.i(c tiuinber of sail¬ 
ing vesst'Is has been dying off, and ibe steam 
tonnage has licon growing, and last year we had 
a merchant navy including 7,196,401 tons, of which 
more than h.df—or 3,725,229 lons^was that of 
steamships. Fur years we have been building 
from 200,000 tons of vessels ii[) to 900,000 tons an- 
nu.ally, and inerLMSiiigly these have been of iron, until 
wood .as a matcri.il lor vessels is almost extinct. Hut 
we have not added to the nnmljer of the sailors in the 
same ratio in the same tunc, for a reason that will be 
shortly si.itcd. In all in 1851 there were 141,937 sea¬ 
men employed fcapiains or masters being excluded), 
and out of that number only 5,793 were foreignerf* 
In the last year, 1883, 200,727 seamen were serving, 
and the miinber of foreigners was 28,313—or, in other 
words, rather ov'er four per cent, of the seamen em¬ 
ployed wCT-e foreigners in 1851, and over sixicen per 
cent, wcie foreigners last year. The cause just re¬ 
ferred to, as that which has prevented the number of 
seamen increasing concurrently with the increase of 
tonnage, is that thirty years ago the sailing vessels em- 




ployed 4'97 men to even- hundred tons of ships on the 
average ; but the steamships have in many raM-smade 
machinery do thcwoikof men, and in conscapicnce 
there arc employed on the avera>;e of the sailing ships 
and steamships only 2'86 seamen for every luiiidred 
tons. And whatever may be the other c.itisos of the 
growth of the employment of forei};ners in our liritisli 
ships, an important one is that of the lessened mimber 
of apprentices. In the year 1850 there weie 5,055 
apprentices enrolled; last year the nnmber had 
dwindled to 2,524-onc-half, that is-ancl the number 
of indentures of apprenticeship in existence had been 
falling for years. This falling off is singular when it is 


known that the official returns show that tlie wago ,5 of 
se.amcn .ind firemen and the salaries of engineers have, 
gcncr.dly speaking, increased in the thice last decades. 

One other fact should be borne in mind not only 
has the steamship grown in tonnage, and the .sailing 
vessel declined, but the change represents an increased 
oifhirily—i\\c slcanibhip being able to do, ton for ton, 
about three times the work done by the sailing vessel. 
It is largely to the determination of our merchant 
navy to steam that we have been able to do more of 
the work in ocean carriage to .iiul from our ports 
and the porl.s of the world. In the year i860, of 
vessels cntciing and leaving our own ports, l3-24ths 
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were Hrittsli; in iSSj ilut proportion was increased 
to 47'G4ths ; whilst a still greater proporlioua) growtll 
bad been known in our vessels th.it brouglit and 
carried cargoes only. And the general remark may 
be made, without the citation of figures m support, 
that our vessels now do .a larger proportion liian 
ever of the trade of other nations, especially of the 
United States. 

Of our sailors it must be said at first that they have 
gained in thrift in these decades. The amount re¬ 
ceived by the Board of Tr-idc iii the Seamen’s Savnij’s 
Banks established in ilijO is more than tive-fold what 
it was in the first complete year, aiul the money oiders 
sent by them are much moie numerous mid for larger 
amounts than a few years ago. And though the one 
vice of drunkenness is far too common, the niorais of 
the merchant seamen have improved gieaily m the 
past three decades—so greatly that the .soiman is 
clianged in disposition as completely os m appe.irance, 
and in nature of work, from that ol the type pictured 
by Marryatt and Cooper as the Tar*of past gener.itiuiis. 

But it cannot be said that tlie seamanship or the 
physique of the seamen has improved !i\thai iwriod. 
There were, m the past, tiaining scliooLs of service ; 
there are many who rememher how the co.tl tr.idc, for 
instance, trained up .sturdy sailors - not skilled iii the 
learning of the schools, but especially i.iuglu by ex¬ 
perience in .ili the duty of a sailor. And there were 
ouny.sucl) trades. But the inlroduetion of steam h.as 
lessened tlie need for pan of that knowledge. For in¬ 
stance, there arc in every steamship certain workers 
whose duty is that of attention to eiiginc.s and files, 
who not lx: practical sailons, whatever the de.sira- 
bility of that knowledge. The steamship moreover 
lessens the distance between pons, and so lessens 
the length of the experience of storms and of d.uigers 
that called onl the skill of the sailor, .md tlius the 
skill in some has rusted by disuse. And the disuse 
to some extent of apprenticeship lias lessened the 


number of the able seamen brought up to the profession 
here ; whilst the dependence at times on a “scratch 
crew ■’ has drawn into tlic trade some unskilled and 
not always most orderly men. Yet, on the whole, 
as complete as the difference between the first 
steamship that crossed the Atlantic in nineteen days 
and the lloaiing palaces that now course across in 
less than seven, is that between the “sailor” of to¬ 
day and kis ancestor. 

To secure the sjifety of our sliips and sailors the 
nation ha.s, in the language of the Board of Trade, 
"poured out like water” both knowledge and money ; 
in tlie last dozen years the sum spent on the surveying 
of ships ha.s been nuilliplicd fourfold, but the result has 
not been what the authors of the legislation would 
have desired. Yearly from l,200 to 1,300 British 
vessels arc lost -the majority sailing vessels; and 
though there has been much discussion as to the 
exact tlgurcs of the loss of life, it may be said that 
the loss of life at sea in Biiiish vessels (including 
lishing vessels) has in recent years varied from 2,000 
to 3,000 ye,u l)’. That terrible toll of men taken by the 
sea must in fairness be said to be cliietly from the 
sailing ships that arc growing older yearly ; and it 
may lx“ believed that u includes some whose lives 
might be saved with lessened speed in fogs, better 
lights, and other appliances. Whether the law needs 
alteration, and whether there is responsibility, and 
where, for the loss of life, need not bo here discussed, as 
it is .a strongly ronlrovcricd question. But that there 
is need for greater care at sea, that there is need for 
crews shipped more soberly, ami of officers who will 
rise to the occasion with practical knowledge in limes 
of danga', as well as of greater vigilance on shore to 
secure the detention of vessels overladen or dangerous 
—■these tilings cannot be doubled, any more than ihc 
fact that there .'ire times as of old, when “ sailing 
was now dangerous,” and wlicii it is well if llie crew, 
like Paul’s, can escape “all safe to land.” 


A YEAR AGO. 


YEAR ago, my darling, wc wamlcrcd hand- 
in-hand 

Down Moira Vale, as sunset cast its splen. 
dour o'er the Iniul; 

The world was bright befuro iis, green leaves and 
tender flowers. 

Young summer bre.athing w.armth and love tluough all 
her pleasant bowers. 

And oil, our hearts so rarely bc.at, and oh, 'twas sweet 
to be, 

For I was all to you, im klk, and )'ou were all to mef 

A ye-ir ago, my darling !—it seems a weary while, 

And Moira Vale is gloomy now, and fading summer’s 
smile; 

The green leaves wither on tlie boughs, the tender 
flowers arc blown; 


And [lasseil for ever from toe world the glory it has 
known. 

And oh, my heart is s;id to think that time no more 
m.iy be 

When 1 was all to you, inci brllc, and you were all to me I 

A year ago, my d.irling ! and where is now your troth ? 

The vows th;it bound not me .alone?—the love that 
linked 115 both? 

Tush! what were vow.s or feelings to stay the light 
coquette? 

Enough th.it you no more recall what 1 can ne’er 
forget! 

But oh, iny heart is sad to think tTiat time could cease 
to be, 

When 1 was all to you, ma belle, and you were all to 
me! J. H. D. 
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MORE IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

BY THE HON. P. CARTERET HILL, FOKMKRl.V PREMIER OK THE i'ROVINCE OK NOA’A SCOTIA, 


I F E in England 
is many • sided. 
Containing with¬ 
in its narrow cir¬ 
cumference the 
ncart and centre 
of an einpiie of 
many lands and 
varied climates. 
England pre¬ 
sents an inlinitc 
variety of hues 
and asjiecls to 
anyobservev who 
will take the 
(rouble to o|H'n 
his eyes .and look 
around him. A 
visitor from tlic 
New \Vi>rld c.m- 
not but he struck 
with the absolute independence with wliicli English¬ 
men live up to their own ideas, whether they coincide 
with the general current of tipinion or not. On llic 
other side of the Atlantic public sentiment rules wnli 
.almost irresistible force; no erratic departures Irom 
the general law arc tolerated ; every m.in must lop. 
form to the rules of the jnajority. If you know one 
young man in the United States you know them all. 
T'hey resemble each other avith ciiri' is lidelity in 
dress, manner, and .nppc.ir.'incc. Then very ihouglits, 
racy .and original as they are, run m the same 
groove, and tliey give expression to ihcm in the same 
crystallised forms of speech. This iron rule does not 
prevail to nearly so great an extent in Canada, but it 
exists with sufricicni forte to nmke the independence of 
the individual Englishman marked even to a Camedian. 
riie old Indian generals who affect jCastern modes of 
life in misty England, the retired sea-capt.iins wIukc 
lalk is ever in natitic.il phrases of nautical matters, 
md other riders ol Ijobbics innumerable, who hme 
furnished materials to m-tny authors, and nmuscmeiit 
10 m.'iny generations ol readers, abountl m England 
md help to render the land picturesque and attraccivc- 
Ali these harmless and amusing eccentricities aie 
ilmost ruled <iown into a dead level of monotonous 
iniformity in the New World. Perhaps 1 should tx- 
:ept New York from this gcncntl statement. Tins, the 
fTcatest city m America, is the most cosmopolitan m 
ts character. Men of all nationalities go to m.ikc up 
ts vast population ; it is less distinctively Aineriraii 
hun Philadelphia or Boston. Its young men, wlietlirr 
nrentionaily or not, closely resemble young Fnglisli- 
nen ; indeed, all classes exhibit their own peculiarities 
minfiucnccd by the repressing tyranny of general 
labits or opinions. 

It is impossible for any colonist, especially for one 
vho has ever taken any part in nublic life himself, not 


to look with deep intei'Csi on the publie life of Great 
Britain, and to note the points m wliicb the systems 
differ. Standing as the imperial Parliament con¬ 
fessedly does at the head of all the representative as¬ 
semblies of the world, a man must be hopelessly dull 
who docs not ^ee in its constitution and woiking sub¬ 
jects ol profound interest. .Nothing can illustrate so 
forcibly tiie jierlecl .id.Aplation of the machinery' to the 
end proposed .ns the marvellous smootliiiess and har- 
iiKiin with which its work is accomplished. .MciLsurcs 
ol ilie utmost impiirtancc, ainounlnig almost to revolu¬ 
tions, aie introduced, dcbaieil, and earned wiili little 
.apparent .aeei bily ol lecimg or bitterness of language 
Not, ol course, that the actors in the arena do not fee* 
deeply, but liecausc the traditions of centuries have 
produced a moral atmosphere wliich, by an unseen yel 
iiiesistible intluence, represses .all unseemly ebullitions 
of feeling and violence of language. Nor is this merely 
the veneering .md v.irnish resulting from education 
and relincinenl. There arc men of education and refine¬ 
ment in the Parliaments of Gcniiany .and Fr.ancc, .and 
yet tlicy hccomc bear-ganlciis whenever anytlimg that 
appro.iclieb the cli.aracter of .t burning question is being 
discussed. Over and above the high personal tone of 
the great m.ijority of tlie members of the British Par¬ 
liament, the unwrillei) l.iw—the tr.iditiims of many ages 
—exercise a silent inlliieiice wliich cannot be ignored 
or tr.implcd on witli impunity. 

i have in a former paper sjioken of some of the cus¬ 
toms. especi.illy m connection with elections, in the 
Colonics, whah tend to import into their public life 
inoic .icerbity tli.iii is c.xliibiied in the political conten¬ 
tions of the parent land. Whether the amenities which 
now so h.ippily distinguish luiglish Parliamentary life 
will survive the gradu.il lowering of the franchise, I do 
not venture to predict, nor indeed is it my province 
to enter in these coliiima into .any discussion which 
has a politic.al aspect. All 1 am concerned with .at 
])resem is to iiotae the almost unbroken smoothness 
with winch the political machinery rims, when we 
consider the vast iiileresls which are involved m the 
decisions of P.arli.iment, and the tremendous impor¬ 
tance to the classes afiected, of every" great clnange 
m the laws. 

A very interesting* feature of English life to a colonist 
is the survival of old customs and institutions in the 
midst of the busy life of the nineteemli century. No 
one can see, for example, a Bluecoat Boy in the quaint 
costume of Edward \’l.‘s lime, quietly walking the 
streets of modern London, without being struck with 
the wonderful vitality not merely of ancient institu¬ 
tions, but even of the outward forms originally im¬ 
pressed upon them. 'Phere is a tremendous vis inertuF 
in the English mind, passively opposed to all change, 
which p.'irtly aceoimls perhaps for llie preservation of 
many customs .and institutions even where they might 
with adv.anwge be altered or inodilied. Tlicrc may be 
good reasons witli which 1 .Am not acquainted for rc* 
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taining the Bluccoat Schriol in tlie same locality which 
sufficed a former generation, but 1 never looked 
through the iron gates as one looks throngli the bars 
of a lion’s cage, and saw a crowd of boys j)laying in 
a dismal paved courtyard, without being tilled with 
wonder and admiration—wonder tliat any governing 
body should keep six or seven hundred youthful 
Britons caged up in such a melancholy |iri5on--iul- 
miration at the tenacity which ovcr.ndes even well- 
grounded objections which are not vital, and which 
reverences and preserves tlic heritage received from 
the past unless driven iiy sonic ovenvhelnnng necessity 
to abandon it. 

Perhaps it is file same passive resistance to change 
which has prevented Englishmen from availing them¬ 
selves of some changes which are iinproveinenls, and 
which are in use in other countries. 1 tliink the aver¬ 
age Englishman i.s vciy suspiciims of anything which 
is not hammered on his own anvil, and so adheres lo 
his own way as the safer course. Thus the railways in 
rhe United Kingdom are admirably and solidly laid, 
and llie trains nm with a smoolbnc-'s and freedom 
from jarring which is deliglilfnl; but aii) person who 
has tr.ivelled in Canada or tlic United Stales will miss 
the admirable system of “checkingluggage which 
prevails in those ceunlries ; cvei\ traveller 111 England 
is familiar with the vexations resulting from the neces¬ 
sity of personally looking aftiTliis various bo.\cs and 
trunks, especially where there are several changes of 
U;am in the course of lusjournc.-. In .uiy part of the 
continent of America tlie ir.iveiler may p.is-. fioin one 
point to another, lu>«ever disi.ini, without any thought 
or anxiety about his luggage ; he simply (m .-lariing 
receives a numbered check or coimter for each piece, 
and on arriving at his destination, u is delivered up to 
him on the production of his cheek. 1 have travelled 
frequently and over many thousand miles in the 
United .Slates and Canada, and I never lost an article. 

I have often looked on with .isionisliment when, 
on the arrival of a tram at one of the great London 
Stations, 1 have seen a vast jiile of luggage in hope¬ 
less confusion surrounded by a clamorous crowd of 
claimants, and wondered why railway dircctois m 
England do not adopt the simple and cflic.'tcious check 
system, and so rob railway travelling of one of its 
greatest annnvances. Blessings many arc in store, 1 
doubt not, for the manager w'ho will first bestow this 
boon on the travelling public, especially from the “ un¬ 
protected females” who are obliged to travel alone, 
tp whom tilic prospect of a frantic struggle lo secure 
their luggage at a crowded slaiion is really appalling. 

In connection with this subject, there is another 
feature which ha.s often struck me with vwmder Eng¬ 
lish trains run rapidly ; let ns say, for example, at the 
rate of forty-five miles an hour, winch is a not uncom¬ 
mon speed. If a-Storm of wind is blowing at the not 
very high rate of fifteen miles an hour, and in an oppo¬ 
site direction to that of tlic train, it is quite clear that 
the train is exposed to a cuirent of air which rushes 
p-ast it .at the rate of sixty miles an hour, or in other 
words, at a rate not far short of the velocity of a hurri¬ 
cane. And yet the engine-driver is often exposed to the 


full force of the storm witliout any other shelter than 
that afforded by a wooden fence or parapet, which in 
reality is no piotcction whatever except to his lower 
extremities. If wc suppose the gale through which the 
train is rushing lo be accompanied by cold rain and 
sleet, the exposure seems to be too great to call on 
any m<m to endure. 

In Canada, and indeed all over the continent of 
America, the engine-driver is protected by a shelter 
composed chiefly of glass, which shuts him in com¬ 
pletely from the weather, and which yet permits him 
to sec clearly in all directions. 1 noticed a few days 
ago several locomotives at one of the large London 
stai ions furnished with a shelter for the driver very 
imidi the same as those used in Canada, and I have 
no doubt that all the lines will eventually adopt them, 
as indeed humanity appears to dictate. 

A few years ago it would have been sufficient to 
prevent the adoption of cither of the changes 1 have 
referred to by English railway directors that they 
came from abroad, especially from the other side of 
the Atlantic. It appears to mp, however, that a 
marked and hapjiy change has taken place in the 
feelings of the nation in this respect. Most educated 
Englishmen now know something about the great 
territory stretching from occ.an to ocean, embraced 
within the hiiiils of the Dominion of Canada; they 
know it as a ji.irt of the great British Empire, in 
whose Cities and viil.iges the t^ucen reigns as abso¬ 
lutely and as firmly as in London or Edinburgh. 
But even with icgard to the llnited States, a great 
ch.inge of feeling ha-, taken place ; the antipathy to 
everything Ameitcan of“Vaiikec” lias given way to 
sentiments of esteem and resjicct. 

The whirligig of time lias brought round strange 
revulsions i>f sentiment. Those who were present at 
the International Kxhibilioii at Philadelphia in 1S76 
will rcmemfier it ns a magnilicciU scene, worthy of 
the great nation whose ono-luindredth birthday it was 
intemled to celebr.itc. But the most remarkable 
feature of .ill the splendid scene was not the collection 
of treasures from all quarters of the globe, nor the un¬ 
rivalled beauty of the grounds. That great pageant 
was held csjiecially to commemorate the throwing 
off of their ailegi.mcc to Ccorgc 111. by the old 
Colonics, and their solemn determination to abide 
by that decision to tiic dcalli. llis granddaughter, 
reigning in Ins stead, sent her representatives to 
jean in the celebration, and the British Court ex¬ 
ceeded. as w.is universally admitted, that of every 
other foreign nation in splendour. Had any of the 
actors in the bloody scenes of the American Revolu¬ 
tion ventured to predict that one short century would 
have worked such a wondrous change, he would have 
been deemed cither mad or disaffected. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales in i860 had done 
much to produce kindly feelings in the American 
people. The Exhibition in Philadelphia tended largely 
to deepen those feelings, and at length all the remain, 
ing bitterness which had sprung from the bloodshed 
of the previous century was buried with the Queen’s 
wreath of flowers in the grave of President Garfield. 



The Art of 

All who have read, even in the most cursory way, 
the history of the American Revolution, must remem¬ 
ber the bitter taunts and reproaches to which Ikiijamin 
Franklin, as the representative in London of the dis¬ 
affected Colonics, was obliged to submit in silence be¬ 
fore the assembled Cabinet of that day. But the iron 
entered into his soul and he never forgot the indig¬ 
nity. He had his tiniemU when some years afterwards 
he was prcscnte<l to llic King, as the first Aniericiin 
Minister at the Court of St. James’, in the very same 
dress in which he was reviled while the Colonics were 
yet struggling for their independence. 

But time has brought round a more remarkable com¬ 
pensation even than this. The genius and woik of the 
American philosopher arc now recognised and admired 
by the nation which once derided him, and even the 
place of his temporary abode in London is marked as 
a distinguished spot to Iw had in reverence of the 
passers-by. 1 noticed recently in Craven .Sireet a 
tablet affixed to a house bearing the following inserip- 
tior: “ Lived here, Benjamin Franklin, I’rinter, 
I’hilosopher, and .Statesman. Born lyof), died i7<jo.’' 
If he could have had a vision of that tablet, 1 doubt if 
he would have pre.scrved his historical coat with sudi 
vindictive care. 

There are two features of the F.nglish soil which al¬ 
ways attract a visitor Iroin the jNew World—the 
ancient buildings surrounded by a halo of historical 
associations, and the charming rural scenery. I know 
of no more interesting mode m which a day lu.iy be 
spent than by a visit to Westminster Abbey, except 
perhaps a day spent in the I' oriiui at Rome, as esne of 
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an audience assembled to hear its points of interest 
described on the spot by one of :!ie resident arch,polo- 
gists. It just seems to make history rcul. and to clothe 
the ditn figures of the niigiiiy dead wuh all the fresh¬ 
ness and vitality of the living. And what can be more 
interesting than to see the besl-jneserved baronial hall 
in England at Bcnsliursi I'l.icc, .'md to walk round the 
ball-room with all its antiijiie liinuuire just as it ai»- 
peaicd when Queen F.lizabctli was eiiieii.uned ihcre? 

Accustomed as we are in Can.T(la to liouiulless ex¬ 
tents of forest in il-s natural state, the almost garden- 
like cultivation of every available acre of soil m Eng¬ 
land is at first very attractive. Tlic trim iiedges, the 
swccKstnclling may, tltc undulating ri<'ld->, the melody 
of the lark—whose notes arc not he.u d in Canadian 
meadow.s- all make up a scene whidi both by its in¬ 
trinsic beauty and novelty is for a time very fascinat¬ 
ing; but shall I confess that this feature of fair England 
at length loses some of its attractiveness foi me, and 
that 1 long for a glimpse of some Inmtics-. reach ot 
forest and mountain and lake as n.iiiiic made them? 
I do not know ih.u I am singular in this ; some Eng¬ 
lishmen have the same longing. In one of Charles 
Kingsley’s letters lie mentions tli.it in -a p.iil o( the 
glebe .at Everslcyhc h.ail formed, so far as lie could, a 
“forest primeval” for Ills chiklrin. I’erliapsthis craving 
for nature is liiddcn more or less deeply in every heart. 
Whether this be so or not, he must be very difficult 
to gratify who feels no emotions of pleasure as he looks 
round on the smiling fields, theveiurablc architectural 
remains, anil above all on llic moial aspect of a country, 
the seat of an Empire which has no parallel on earth. 


THE ART OF SOU?-ArAKINO. 


N author has truly said that 
“Cookery, lliough a science, is 
not, and cannot be, an exact 
science; while the professors of 
cookery propound their iccipes 
as if it awv* exact. Tlu-y gix'c 
a recipe with so much particu¬ 
larity, th.at they have to give 
another and another to cover a clilTcrcnl set of par- 
ticuhars not included in the first.” 

There is a constant controversy going on as to the 
economy, digestibility, and necessity of soup ai the 
commencement of a dinner; some inainlnining that a 
dinner without it cannot literally be called a dinner; 
others, prejudiced against “.slops,” discarding it from 
their tables altogether; while a few who would gladly, 
perhaps, take advantage of an opportunity to reduce 
the mc.at bills, have only the loill, being ignorant of 
the way. The average middle-class wife and mother 
may have sighed over the items of ribs and- sirloins 
of beef, and legs and shoulders of mutton, anil saiil to 
herself, “Ah ! we must take to having a little soup,” 
With praiseworthy promptitude and zeal, she has per¬ 
chance opened her cookery-book, of the old extrava- 
470 


gam stjle, .and closed it sorrowfully, a saiider, if not a 
wiser woman, with brain all dizzy from the strings of 
ingredients, and the long line of knuikles of veal, 
shins of licef, “old fowls,” and slices of ham, which 
she is coinm.anclcd to “throw into the stork-pot” it 
she would insure success. 

Now with soup-making, as with all else, once 
master the theory and the practice is compaialivciy 
easy; while, on the other hand, jrai^ of practice 
-Aiillwtit a perfect knowledge of the why and the 
wherefore will prove of no avail. Let me illustrate 
my meaning clearly : the would-be sonp-niakcr, in 
scanning a recipe, discards it as impracticable be¬ 
cause she lacks one or more of the ingredients men¬ 
tioned. while she who grasps the viodns opcrandi^ 
owing to her theoretical knowledge, at once substi¬ 
tutes others, or perhaps dispenses with them alto¬ 
gether. 

No doubt, in many families, the prejiulice .against 
soup has arisen from the fact that it is usually pre¬ 
pared and served in large quantities, instead of, as 
at the tables of the rich, in small portions, though 
many of the kinds which I hope to enumerate would 
furnish in themselves a substantial meal for a growing 
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child. At any lalc, the advantages of conmicnring 
dinner with sou;") are manifest in the saving of the 
meal bills, and economy practised in utilising scraps 
of all kinds for the making ol the soups, and the 
comfortable sensation experienced after a little has 
been taken; for let any jicrsoi) who feels, as the 
saying goes, “too hungry to cat.” swallow a few 
spoonfuls of soup, and the feeling of exhaustion will 
quickly pass away. Indeed, a well-known authority 
has said that nothing tends more to restore the tone 
of the stomach, and make easier of digestion that 
which is 10 follow, than .i lilllc soup. 

There are three kinds which may be (erinccl every¬ 
day soups, vt 7 ., clear soups, thnk soiijis, and purees ; 
the Hrst especially suitable fur hot weather, and to 
commence a good dinner ; ihc sicoiulaiHl third for 
colder weather, or wlieii soup constitutes the greater 
part of the incal. 

Cleanliness in every detail is the first thing neecs- 
sar}-, and, after that, the gradu-al bringing to the boil 
of the stock ; many people know very well that it is 
absolutely necessary that meat for soups, stews, tea for 
invalids, and the like, should cook as slowly as possible 
after the iKpnd siinmcrs ; but they arc unaware of the 
great importance of leltmg the process of ebullition "be 
a slow one. The reason is simple; the moic slowly the 
meat cooks, the more it ex|>ands and cielils its juices : 
iiulecd, it is well to add a spoonful of cold water from 
lime to lime, to cheek liie heal and assist in throwing 
up the scum ; for, in the lascof clear soups especially, 
the liquid inu.st he skimmed thoroughly it boils ; 
then, after the simmering has commenced, it must be 
continuous until the end. 

As to the slock itself, in spile of tlio usual recom¬ 
mendation to kee]) tlie stock-pot always simmcnng, 
and throw in from day to day whatever m the way of 
bones and irnnmmgs will yield any nourishment, it isu 
vtay great mistake; fot, in the first place, the comenis 
will be unequally cooked, and long slewing wall spoil 
the flavour ; the stock, th.it is to say, will have a stale- 
haste if cooked over and over again. It is far better to 
emjny the pot every night, set llie stock in a cool place 
until morning, and skiin carefully. Wash out the pot, 
and if any of the previous day’s bones do not seem as 
dr)’ as the)’ should be, slew them a few hours longer, 
with any other fresh or cooked bones that may be 
handy, scraps of meat, ham, bacon, game, or poultry, 
in fact anytliing but fish ; vegetables nuiy be added, 
but the stock will not keep so long. It is best not to 
put in seasonings of any kind unld it is detemiined for 
what sort of soups or gravies they may be rcquiiecl. 
Those who do not possess a stork-pot may substitute 
a stew-pan if the btl be a well-fitting ouc. Keep the 
steam in and the smoke out; never lake off the lid 
of a saucepan on a smoky fiie, but foiiunaiely in these 
days of close ranges and gas-stoves, the open fire-grates 
of our ancestors are almost obsolete for cooking pur¬ 
poses. 

To commence, then, with purees and thick soups ; 
and for the first it is essential that the whole of the in¬ 
gredients be rubbed llirough a coarse wire siei e (those 
who do not pos.sess one may use a colander), but they 


may now be bought very cheaply, with a wire bottom 
inside the usual holes. Many people will not take the 
trouble to nib anything through a sieve, but only those 
who have never proved tlic advantage will shirk the 
little extra labour, for the dilTcrcnce in the flavour of 
soups, curries, &c., thus treated can only be proved 
after experience. The first lesson I learned iii this 
way was some years ago, cm seeing a Frenchman iiidkc 
a delicious “ vegetable soup,’’ by throwing all kinds of 
vegetables and herbs into cold water, llie only addi¬ 
tions being salt, pepper, and a small piece of diipping. 
The whole—when the vegetables were quite tender-- 
was nibbed through a sieve. A fiicnd thought the last 
part of llie business quite unnecessary, and served the 
same kind of soup with the veget,iblcs just cut up, 
and floating in it, and needless to say the result was 
not satisfactory. IJesidcs, it should be borne in mind 
iliat the thorough amalgamation of the ingredients 
u mis to increase the digestive properties of the dish, 
•uid this certainly i.s a point worthy of consideration. 

Jn the case of vegetable soup as above, stock is, of 
course, supciior to water, and then no dripping will 
be requned. A mixture of carrots, turnips, and 
parsnips in small proportion, anions or shalots, a 
good siipjily of fresh jiarslcy, with any oUier herbs 
that are liked, and the outer slicks of celery will 
furnish an excellent soup at a merely nominal cost, 
'i'lic water in which a piece of meat has l>ccn boiled 
will foi'm a good grouiuhvoik. The changes may be 
rung tui hhiium by adding at one lime a kidney cut 
finely, at another a piece of null, a cow-heel or calf’s 
foot: and the thiekciimg, too, may be varied almost in- 
defniiU‘ly. Tea flour, kiilil flour, ai rowroot, or whcalcn 
llovir, will all answer the ]iur|iose, and .sago, rice, and 
tajiioiM are admissible, while if a few potatoes arc used 
with the other vegetables, the soup will be found thick 
eiioiigli for most people. Carrots should never be peeled, 
only iinishcd or sc.raped ; the ir best flavour and colour 
ai'C near the surface : iiidei’d, in France the outer part 
only IS used for the best dishes. Turnips, on llie con¬ 
trary, should be thickly pared, as they are pithy and 
indigestible unless so treated. Curry powder or paste 
may lx- used with advantage in thickening this soup. 
The hot compounds of a few years buck are out of date, 
and there is now no lack of delicious curry powders 
in the maikel at a low price. This is a first-rate thing 
m cold weather, giving zest to the dish and great suj)- 
poit- especially if nee be served in or with the dish 
- to those who p.Trtakc of it. A pinch of sugar is at 
.ill times an miprovemenl to brown soups generally ; 
and whenever Sjianish onions arc out of season, if 
Knglisli-grown ones arc parboiled with some sugar, and 
the first water thrown away, their strong flavour will 
be considerably reduced. I-coks when oblain.ible arc 
valuable for soup, so are shalots, the flavour being so 
mild. 

With regard to seasoning, be careful at first. Some 
people put in snftlcient s.ilt to season the whole, forget¬ 
ting that although two quarts of liquid can be boiled 
down to half the quantity, the salt dots not evaporate, 
therefore it is best to defer, at any rate, pari of the 
seasoning until nearly the end. Celery seed may 
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always take the place of fresh celery, but it must be very 
cautiously used- a salt-spoonful is quite enough for a 
gallon of soup; a bottle sufficient for a year’s use in 
ordinary families may be bought for a shilling.' Mixed 
herbs, too, must not be foi^otten by those who would 
excel in soup-making, as they not only impart flavour, 
but develop more fully that of the vegetables, meal, &c., 
•)l which the soup is compounded. In the case of 
white soups, when milk is added, it should be brought 
separately just to the boil, and then put in at the 
last moment of serving, just as cream is in the 
Tuhest white soups. Jiggs should be stirred in off the 
fne—never boiled in the soup, or it will curdle—then 
returned for a moment to the range and well stirred. 

Nothing, perhaps, makes a more nutritious puree 
than haricot beans or lentils ; thorough washing of the 
latter especially is the first thing, then several hours' 
soaking and very slow boiling, followed by a vigorous 
rub through the sieve. Tomatoes, too—those sold in 


tins will be quite good enough—lurnish a tasty dish at 
a small cost. When the soup is required to be brown, 
a little sauce or ketchup and some browning should be 
added, and the meal and vegetables first fried a little. 
For white soups the vegetables only, not the meat, 
may be cooked in a little fat without taking any colour. 
This IS a process known as “ sweating,'' or, better still, 
“ steaming ; ” a few minutes will suffice, then the cold 
water or stock should be poured over; soup thus m.ide 
lias a very superior flavciur. A punk- of green peas 
(than which there is no belter) is tendered still more 
delicious if the shells arc cooked in the stock, which 
must be strained niT before the peas arc added. 1 
have by no means c.'chaiisled my list of purees, but 
suliliciont has been said, 1 trust, to give the amateur a 
fair idea of how to commence ; other kinds may have 
attention (space permitting) in a future p.iper, to¬ 
gether with recipes for cle.ir soups, but it is best to 
try one’s prentice hand on the thick kinds. 

L. JlERlTAnE. 
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1!Y THE REV. A. It. MALAN, M.A. 

.TRANtiE as it may 
i seem, this is the 
least s-alisfactory 
branch of his art to 
the amateur. He is 
unfairly handicap¬ 
ped,yet heis required 
to produce portraits 
equal in merit to 
those taken by 
others who have fa¬ 
cilities altogether be¬ 
yond his own reach, 
llis friends know 
lilllc about his dis¬ 
advantages, and care 
less ; they arc con- 

a I’livti’gra/ih by the Author.) when they go 

to a “ real photo¬ 
grapher” they “ come out ” nice-looking people ; when 
an amateur takes them they come out frights. Let 
us analyse this matter for one moment. To begin 
with, the thing is looked at from opposite points of 
view. The amateur—at least while in the early 
stage—aims only at technical excellence—a good 
photograph. If people will not put on pleasant 
exjiressions he laments the omission, but does not 
rate his work thereby ; whereas sitters naturally care 
only for their looks, and, moreover, have a curious 
knack (with, of course, the exception of the reader 
and the writer) of expecting to come out far better¬ 
looking than they actually arc. 

Now the real photographer has a studio, with well- 
arranged side and roof windows, facing north, hide- 


THIRD I’Al’Lk.—PORTRAITURE. 

pendent of the sun. }lis lighting is rcady-m.adc; a 
thousand previous attempts, under precisely the same 
conditions, have made a badly-lighted model almost an 
impossibility. He has a portrait lens of large c.ilibrc, 
which will take a likeness in two or three counts ; a 
hcacl-rcst for nervous folk ; also a clever re-toucher. 

And how is it with the mneh-.abused amateur? 
Well, he w.inls to take a portrait of .somebody, and 
as it is raining and blowing he ushers his guest into 
a sitting-room. Then lie sliufllcs .about the furniture, 
arranges the person near the window, and prepares for 
action, when—the sun blazes out: furniture, camcm, 
.and sitter must imdergo a fresh re-arraiigemenl. 
Tlial effected, his small-apcrtured lens requires at 
least a dozen counts, 

(luring which, possibly, 
the sitter wobbles, and 
must be taken again. 

Or there may be no 
wind or rain, so he tries 
his luck outside ; takes 
some portraits, as he 
tliinks, on the whole 
creditably ; and then, 
when the proofs are 
presented to the origi¬ 
nals, there follow the 
usual comments: — 

“Anyhow, I’m not like 
that; I’ve no hollow in 
my cheek!” “ J/ 7 w/ 
an expression ! I siii>- 
pose it was the light.” 

“ 1 always do take badly ; but why is my nose covered 
with black specks ?~l’erhaps you poured on the acid 
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a PAol-’i^a^h Ay the Authoi ) 


00 soon”*—and so on, until tlie portraitist begins to 
hink that it would he an infliction, indeed, to pcrpetii- 
illy photograph his friends, and listen to their re¬ 
narks. Yet, knowing, alas! that much of the blame, 
hough misapplied, is well deserved, he plods along, 
iccepting the teaching of every imaginalile error, 
mtil at last he is able to take a portrait which will 
ilmost satisfy his most captious critic. And this is 
low it is done. 

Out of doors, by all means, when practicable. The 
ight should be clear, with a sunny gleam through a 
'louded sky, without actual sunshine. It i.s desired 
hat the light shall strike one cheek-bone, and brush 
icross the face, giving relief and roundness. The 
itter is placed under a branching tree, at the en- 
rance of a summer-house, or under the canopy of a 
lorch, «o that the diffused sky-light may be partially 

■ ScaiTiing NiTCa<^m, from a fair cre.iture tlts'roiis of airinj her 
no»leJge of chemi'iry. 


rut off. The back-ground is natural; a picture as 
well as portrait aimed at. The exposure being brief, 
the position may be silting or standing, hat on or hat 
off, as prcfci red ; only let the moilel be doing some¬ 
thing-reading, working, picking flowers, stroking the 
rat—anything, m short, so long as it appears that 
nothing was further from the thoughts than the 
proximity of a camera. 

In-doors the task is harder ; but a large roonr with 
high bay-window will give the required space and 
light. Let Fig. I be such. Wanted, a screen, say 
five feet high, three feet wide, covered with white 
calico, with a hinged leg behind, to keep it upright; 
also, a back-ground, light one side, dark the other, to 
contrast with the clothes, unless the wall is painted 
with a dull body-colour, free from any device, which 
forms a good subsdtiite. The lighting is studied 
before-hand, not to weary the model nor waste time. 
Suppose the sitter at a, looking in the direction of the 
arrow ; one side of the face will be too light, the other 
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too dark. Refer to the December Part of this 
Magaiinc, page 52 ; that is how a sitter would look, 
stationed at b ; both sides of the face equally illu¬ 
mined—flat and insipid. The lighting will be regu¬ 
lated by the style of face. For instance, if the nose 
be an uncomely member, full face will be best; but if 
the profile be fair to look upon, then the sitter is placed 
at c, and a Rembrandt easily obtained (Print IV.). 
As a general rule, however, a ‘^three-quarter” face is 
the most becoming (Print HI.), for which the right 
position is J>. Refer, once more, to the frontispiece 
of the December Part, and notice liow transparent 
the shaded side of the face is rendered by llic reflection 
of the fire-light from the while shoulder of the dressing- 
gown. This transparency, in a portrait, is clTcctcd by 
bringing the screen E near the sitter, and inclining it 
at such an angle as to reflect tlie sky-liglil upwards. 

Then the posing. .Sitters are plastic, not oiiginative; 
they usually loll back heljilcssly in a chair, altitude 
and expression alike suggestive of a viTit to the 
dentist. A vigncltc-hend is the easiest ,ind most 
pleasing—one side rather belter hgliled than liie oilier, 
but the whole harmonious, and in good relief (Print I.). 
If the whole figure 1 h- desired, the person should be 
seated ; if standing, the sky-light might not reach the 
head, wliich would be then b.ully lighted. Whatever 
be the position, let no pait of the suiijccl draw ofl the 
attention of the eye from the f.ice; a bunch of white 
flowers, for example, on a Idack dress, should be tem¬ 
porarily removed. Aim at a graceful, unconstrained 
jHisc, and let any accessories be simple and tasteful. 



TRINT III.—SKATKD KIGURR. 
(From a rhoiogy-a^ by i/u Authdr.) 



I'RINT IV.—“I<I-MI'HANI>T.' 
(From a Fhotogra^ bv the Author.) 


In ever)'-day life people do not stand, dressed in their 
gayest apparel, against marble balustrades, with 
mountains at their backs; neither do they recline 
on velvet arm-chairs when in the leafy umbrage of 
a wood; nor even go bo.iling in a craft licensed to 
carry one baby; these remarkable phenomena must 
be looked for only within the “artistic” precincts 
of a real photographci’-s studio. Let the model lean 
forwards (Print 111 .); if leaning back, in an ordinary 
chair, the chin will be out of proportion, the forehead 
(00 small. The c.imcra should look down upon, not 
up to the face. 

When the iighiing and posing are accomplished, the 
sp.'irk of liglii well in the eyes, but the eyes not 
squinting, nor too much on one side, and the appear¬ 
ance on the ground-glass exactly what is wanted, then 
iL should be remembered that it is unfair to stare at a 
person dming the agonising moments of exposure, and 
that before removing the cap it will case the mind of 
the sitter, and probably insure a better result, if 
one say.s, “Keep as still as you can; but 1 shall 
not look at you, to sec if you move.” However, if, 
when all is re:idy, just the right expression is on the 
face, then ofl'with the cap, without a word ; watch the 
sitter, and at the first sign of iiioveincnt, repl-ice the 
cap, if only a quarter of the right time has elapsed. 
One is content with a mere sketch instead of a 
finished portrait, so long as the right expression is 
secured. 

Oroups should generally be taken out of doors. Lawn 
tennis, five o’clock te.a, the pony-carriage at the door, 
&c., suggest suitable surroundings. l.ct there be some 
central idea, and arrange the figures to suit it; let 
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the picture have some talc to tell, and tell its own 
tale {Print 11 .); and altogether avoid placing a row 
of chairs in a semi-circle, with a row of staring 
people thereon, like 
Christy minstrels 
aw.iiting the open¬ 
ing joke. 

Fig. 2 shows a 
re-tcniclung desk; 
It IS placed close to 
a wincirAv. and no 
light i.s allowed to 
n-atli the eye but 
that which is 
strongly rcllccted 
hy a mirror, u, up 
throiigli the nega¬ 
tive contained in 
the aperture, A. People gcncr.-illy do not know how 
many of their charms, photogra[)hically sjieaking, 
they owe to the re-loiiclier. The hglu on the face, at 
the time that a portrait is iHMiig taken, is so bright, 
that every wrinkle, s})ot, and small inciiuality in the 
skin will be intensified .md exaggerated on tlie ne¬ 
gative. Freckles, being yellow, come out quite 
bhick in a photographic print To remove these 
to build up the negative-film where they oecui), 
to lessen over-strong shadow’s, and 
cover any blemish, is the legiti¬ 
mate work of a re-toiK.hcr; but when, 
csjiecially in the elderly, every wrinkle 
is taken out, and the whole skin 
looks as if it wore smoothed with 
sand-paper, then truthfulness is alto¬ 
gether sacrificed to tiallcrj’. The 
negative being rubbed with powderetl 
cuttle-fish on the ball ol the linger 
(or being varnished with a ni.itt vai- 
nish), to give a suitable “bite,” a 
sharp, hard, long-pointed pencil is 
\-cry gently pressed on the vaiious 
defects, until the Icxtuiv of the film 
lb homogeneous : then the shadows 
under ilio eyes arc lessened ; and 
high lights are put in, with a brush, 
and neutral tini—if the pencil will 
not give sufticiciU density—over the eyebrows, on the 
bridge and end of the nose, and on the chin (Print 
I.).* First attempts at re-toucliing will he dreadful; 
it requires a delicate touch and skilful eye; but 
patient practice gives such a command over a nega¬ 
tive, that the amateur will never regret having taught 

• rn’'l.jletilti jMiiilcr'- niiclit l.iVc- ;i liint , ilu-v t.xi ofurii mnkc tlie 
ttMUplcM.iTi ;»ll one lint, 4linij-.l clvxtr.jMii" ilic iiuxlellmi of .a 

fa.,r. 


himself how to do it, and his old sitters will come 
back, w'ith smiles of approval on their brow, because 
he makes them now " so like themselves.” Such is 
human nature. 

Enlarging a portrait is an easy and pleasant 
amusement; it can be effected independently of the 
weather, and the enlargement nicely worked u]) in oils, 
chalks, or even pencil, or neutral lint and Chinese 
wliite. An enlarging lantern ib often used ; but pre¬ 
ferring daylight, our own metliod is as follows A 
mirror, is (Fig, 3), is fixed at forty-rive degrees on the 
lower sash of the outside window. A shutter, a, 1ft 
two parts, the joint covered l>y a slip of wood, F, is 
fixed on the whole window, with a square hole. G, to 
receive the light reflected from the sky by the mirror. 
Inside, a strong board, g*. resting at one end on a 
bi.'irket, L, fastened to the shutter, at the other on a 
t.'ible, supports hori.contal!y a box, it, lield in contact 
with the shutter by a hinge and peg, E, containing, as 
shown, a earner. f>, in which is the ncg.itive upside 
down, and a lens and wcll-tifting interior box, C. 'I'hc 
im.igc IS received on a perpendicular screen, P (covered 
with white paper), which slides .along and can be 
clanipeil at any S))ot by the thumbscrew K ; g is 
moved b.ickvi'.Tids or forwMrds, both to adjust the 
focus, and obt.iin the reijiiisitc size of the enlargement. 
Wlieii .ill is I’caily tlie on<i of H, containing a pane 


of ruby glass, r, is bhut down, the sensitised material 
pinned to p, k r.iiscd agmin during the time of exposure, 
and then lowered once more; and when the chemicals 
have done their duly, the print, dried, touched up, and 
made beautiful for ever, is despatched to some sur¬ 
prised .and uncxpectant rec'ipicnt-f 

+ .S« M-I ''l’liolaKr.ii.lii- f..r AmalfHiv," uy T. C, Hcpwortli, 
aupu-i IV.. (e.ivx:ll S: Co.) 
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DISCOVERED IN TIME. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WflO IS SYI.VIA?” ETl'C ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OME three miles 
back from our 
Eastern Coast, 
just within sight 
and scent of the 
salt water, lies, a 
Suffolk village, 
Wynford byname, 
of whose scattered 
population four- 
liflhs find their 
living atul centre 
their material in¬ 
terests iijion that 
broad area they 
call “ the land.” 

A sleepy parish? 
An unemotional 
congregation of 
clodhoppers then? Ky no means, indeed! Wyn¬ 
ford has decided opinions, brisk little (|uarrels. many 
social grades of its own, and h.is, morcovei, its full 
quantum of human joys and sorrows ; perhaps, hidden 
among its sober generations, some tragedies, and to a 
certainty now and then a bit of romance. 

On Wynford (ireen, near the (linl-lowcrcd, thatih- 
naved St. Nicholas', cluster all the dwellings of the 
riir.il upper ten , from the smart white villa of a l.ite 
shopkeeper’s buxom widow, close by the Rcctort, lo 
the red-brick residence of a vice-admiral s relict Mrs. 
Ordc from whose c.ascmenls one can look across the 
narrowing road into some twenty acies of i>.iik. 
wliere stands the chief house of the palish. “Tlie 
beeches.” 

Here lived the lady of the manor. Not a stalely, 
exacting d.ame, ruling jealously over a tribe of hohbmg. 
hal-louching rustics, but .t young and he.uitirul wom.m, 
who iiiheriled through her mother a position none e\ cr 
needed to grudge her sweet and nolilc luiuic. 

“Miss Temple, my daughter that is to he. seems 
part of Wynford's very self, Mr. Muriay,” e\|il.iiiK'd 
Mrs. Ordc to the newly-come rector, on Ins lirst call, 
one autumn day. He was an Oxford Fellow, who, m 
-sudden impatience at the barrenness of book-life, h.nl 
tlcscrted it for the opposite extreme—a moilcrate h\ mg 
111 the depths of the country. “The people tliink 
so much of her, and she of them, that I fear it will 
be a lamentable day when my son comes to lake hei 
from us.” 

“Your -son?” repealed Mr. Murray, politely—al¬ 
most more than politely attentive. 

“Yes, from India. He returns soon, to rob youi 
parish of its mistress. You had not heard this? Oh, 
well, 1 think our clergyman ought lo undersUnd what 
goes on among us. It makes him more at ease, dor.'s 
It not?” And, with the Iriendly view of fiiilheniig 
tins plo.isant footing, Mrs. Orde chatted complacently 


into accounts of the neighbouring family, and told 
how a Mr. Temple, well connected but of no fortune, 
h.ad married tlic heiress of Wynford Manor, who, 
sadly enough, had died when their one child, Ag.itha. 
was born, 

“but there are two Miss Temples?” inlcrpol.alcd 
Mr. Murray, puzzled by remembrance of two attractive 
faces near his pulpit, of which one had earnestly 
marked (or so he fancied) every syllable of his lirst 
nervous sermon, while the other had wandered from 
pointed attention, through smothered yawns, into a 
comfortable little nap. “ .Surely I see two l.idies often 
together, both young; I thought them sisters.” 

“So they are - at least, half-sisters," explained Mrs. 
Ordc; “for Mr. Temple foolishly married again—a 
French lady, little Agatlna’s governess ; and Miss 
Leonic is her child—younger liian Mi-ss Temple, by 
five years. Poor tiling ! licr father died long ago, 
le.ivmg not the least provision for her ; for. of course, 
he Iiad only a life interest in The beeches. So his 
widow and little girl were simply dependent on the 
elder daugliler. but the trustees were liberal, Miss 
’I'emple most unselfish .and generous, and they all 
lived .idmiraliiy together till .Mrs. Temple's death.’’ 

“Which w.xs-?” 

“ Four years ago: si.x months before our dear 
Agatha came of age. It was just when, my son got 
his assislant-judgeship, Mr. Murray --an cxcellcm ap- 
pointmeiit -.iml, on the sti'bngth of his promotion, 
wrote home .as he did. It has been a long engage¬ 
ment, has it not r but (ieoffrey would never live on 
his wife’s income, without means or position of his 
own, so he determined lo kee]> abroad till he earned 
a pension ; but, I am th.ankful to say, the last three 
yi-ars of his exile arc not to be lonely. AVia' you 
underst.ind wh.ii brings him home, Mr. .Murray." 

Mr. Murray understood Mrs. Orde’s modestly tri¬ 
umphant confiileiicc only too well, by some process 
of reasoning he had no mind lo trace lo its souicc, he 
felt the revelation had spread a sh.adow over his own 
lile ; and as he went back alone, past tiie golden- 
brown beeches, to his solitary fireside, w.is half in¬ 
clined to wish he had never ventured from the stho- 
l.irly seclusion of Corpus, into the penis of a country 
pastorati'. 

And how was Mr. Geoffrey Ordc's return aw.aited by 
the ten.inls of the manor-house? .Seemed the days 
lung or short to Agatha Temple till he came ? 

Why, scarcely could she tell. The playfellow of 
her almost b.ibyhood—the lad who used to bring his 
schoolboy laurels for her ])r.iisc—the youth who had 
gone from her while she was m her first girlhood — 
liad w’ooeil her as yet only with written words ; and 
though she trusted every syllable, and ide.iliscd her 
absent love perchance more ih.an most maidens—for, 
save T-eonie, no other was near ami dear lo her—yet, 
to leave for him the homo she clung to more each 
year, to cast her lot in with his, was a point over 
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which sadness and I'ladness often fought, and victory 
lay as yet on neither side. 

“I know what / shall do,” asserted Leomc, very 
positively, one night in the midwinter, when, being 
telegraphed as arrived at Southampton, Mr. Ode 
might any hour appear at Wynford. “When tliat 
man eomes I shall hate him! ” 

“Oh, Lconie! why?” laughed her sister, stroking 
the pretty, wilfully-poscd head, shorn of its sunny 
tresses in a freak of fashion, and left shining, curly, 
provokingly coaxable, “ Remember, when Geoffrey 
left it was you, not I, who cried unceasingly. And 
who, pray, wrote to him and begged him to come 
back, for fear tigers should cat him? Who-” 

“H-u-s*h! Scandalmonger!” cried Leonie, her 
cheeks atlamc. “ Then i was small and foolish ; now I 
am old and wise, and I wish he had kept across the sea 
for ever. He'll take you away, and what s/iti// I do?” 

“ Keep house till wc come back. Three years will 
soon go by, Loiio d.irlmg. There will be so much for 
you and Aunt Helen to do ” (Aunt 1 Iclcn was a distant 
relative—companion, now, and chaperone to the two 
girls) “that tune will fly. Mind, you arc not to miss 
me, nor let any one else miss me, either.” 

Lconie gave a disconsohitc shrug. “Aunt Helen will 
rule me witli a rod of iron. She means to be good, but 
she's like Mrs. Ordc, and knows Tm poor, and—and-- 
shcll make me mend my gloves and be industrious.” 

Agatha's dark eyes rested lovingly on her sister’s 
young face, so like her iiwn, save that its lines were 
always gay, while hers were often grave. 

“ I3c industrious, little woman,” she said, with a 
half-motherly lenderncss. “We richer folks have no 
right to be la/y, but—wait a moment,” as Lconie 
crumpled her forehead into negative wrinkles over 
“we richer folks”—“but no one, Lono, will trouble 
you about being poor. You know how often 1 have 
been letlci-wntmg lately ? Well, it was for you. And 
to-day all is settled. You are independent enough, 
now, with all ihal my careful guardians have been 
saving for your fortune. I wanted to tell you before 
Geoffrey came hunie. Now you know, and we will 
say no more about it." 

“Hut J miist!” fried Lconie, clasping her sister 
impetuously. “ Oh, Agatha, how good you arc to me! 
How can 1 ih.tnk vou? Why, every single thing I 
have 1 owe to you!” 

“ There is no owing l)ctwcen our father’s children,” 
answered Agatha, yielding herself to a shower of 
grateful caresses, “ so there’s nothing to pay back, 
and I want no thanks; only, please, keep this secret 
till I am gone." 

“Till you ai'c gone!” echoed Leonie ruefully. “Oh, 
Agatha, to have you kinder than ever, just bdore you 
go, is dreadful! 1 linpe /fi/r may be happy, but / 
shall be miserable ! When that horrible nun conies, 
I’ll try not to be wicked, but—1—shall—him!” 

CH.\PTEk THE SECOND. 

When Mr. Orde really did return, then, Miss Lconie 
accorded him a jealouslj'-cool rccej)tion, vastly amusing 


to those accustomed to her natural warm-hearted frank¬ 
ness ; but, fully occupied in attention to his Jiuncie, 
the gentleman a[>peared perfectl)' callous to this un¬ 
gracious treatment. So, perceiving to her amazement 
that she was receding into the unusual position of a 
nonentity, the younger Miss Temple was piqued into 
becoming her own self, letting fall her droll mask of 
ceremony, and slipping again into the old bright ways 
th.it made her what Agatha called " the sunshine of 
The llccches.” Hating her sister’s future husband 
was unprofitable work; now, in a fit of repentant 
amiability, she resolved to please him. 

by the time this happy transformation was effected, 
Mr. Ordc had been back a month, and had discovered 
the value of the prize he had come home to fetch. 

five years had changed the girl-friend he had left 
into a beautiful woman, whom lie was bound to love, 
not by promise only, but by keen appreciation of her 
worth, grown now and ripened even as she herself 
And for weeks his task seemed very easy, while to 
Agatha, increasing knowledge of her betrothed in¬ 
creased her happiness. Of a surety the course of 
their love promised to run smooth! Proud Mrs. 
Ordc’s air ol dignified gratulation over her son’s ex¬ 
cellent match grew day by day; the village grew 
deeply interested in the coming wedding; and the 
bride-elect began to be busy exceedingly, over plans 
for her wide circle of humble friends’ well-doing while 
she should l>c away. Jestingly, Geoffrey Ordc would 
tell her he grudgt*d the time siie spent in confabulations 
with Aunt Held over the many trusts to be left in her 
or the rector’s hands, but the o.iger confidence with 
which .she would seek to draw him into her projects, 
and her delight in his approval, disarmeii him of any 
passing chagrin, and left him no shadow of excuse for 
complaint. 

Tiicy were all of them certainly very happy—|)er- 
fectly content. And ycl — 

How a cloml rose on this fair sky, none knew 
exactly. Those whom it overshadowed most, acknow¬ 
ledged it last of all. Kor it was so easy, so right of 
Letmic to glide into treating her almost brother with 
the free winsomcness that kept her childish, spite of 
her nineteen years. He was of necessity almost as 
often her companion as Agatha’s. She had been fond 
of him long ago, and—was it not her duty to be fond 
of him now? To what precise depths this duty led 
her, she didn’t stop to measure, until, alas ! they were 
unfathomable. 

And Geoffrey Orde, his word and honour pledged 
to Agatha, felt himself safe to bask, pleasantly amused, 
in the animated presence of her younger sister, never 
finding out, till May’s warm wcek.s were entered, and 
his wedding fixed for the first day of June, that he was 
turning traitor to his troth ; th.it the charm of Leonie’s 
gay nature was slionger than the sweet gravity of that 
to which he owed allegiance. But not to himself 
would he allow this possible at first. 

“I think,” urged his mother anxiously, one night, 
when they were leaving The Beeches, “ I do think, 
Geoffrey, as Agatha sings no duets with you, you 
would be wiser to sing fewer with Lconie.” 
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“ And why ? ” said her son shortly. 

“Well, Agatha—may not like it. Other people 
may—^at least, they do notice it." 

“Agatha is entirely above any wretched jealousy,” 
said Mr. Orde impatiently. 

“Still, I should be sorry,” his mother ventured on, 
“that you should even seem to slight your wife that 
will be. People might say you were marrying for 
money, and Agatha doesn’t deserve that, Geoffrey.” 

“With or without money, she deserves the best 
any human creature c;in give her,” returned Geoffrey 
warmly. “ Don’t fancy I underrate her, mother." 
And with that Mrs. Orcle had to be satisfied, though 
the ambiguous speech left her disciuictcd. 

Still, he meant to be—nay, he vowed he would be 
loyal; and, strong in self-irust, went next day to The 
IJeechcs and found himself listening for Leimie’s step, 
watching for Lconie's coming, made infinitely ghd 
by the dangerous hour’s music which unsuspecting 
Agatha pressed on them while she gave audience to 
homely guests. 

That hour he vowed, though, should Ik: his List 
of dalliance with a icmpt.ilion that w.as getting too 
strong. Kcsolulcly he woiikl avoid Lconic hence¬ 
forth, resolutely devote iumself to Ag.itha. And so 
for day.s he did, dulling his own spirit into unutterable 
acning, bewildering Agatha, who thought the two had 
qu.arrelled, and filling with p.Tin unspc.ikable the heart 
that was just learning its luckless secret. 

“ How the child frets over your leaving !” said Aunt 
Helen pityingly; and Lconie's sister, ga/.ing at her, 
white and listless, wandering through^llie g.irdeii, 
wondered, with a sudden fc.ir, was it for that alone 
she sorrowed! 

A doubt, doiible-liarbed, .shot through her mind. 
Guiltless her.self of falsity in a single thought, it seemed 
unworthy, evil, treasonable to two she loved, i’.ut 
truth or treason it nuisl be. Which, lor the peace of 
all, she must find out. 

It wanted only two d.iys of her nuiiiage, .\nd on 
that Last evening but one her nearest Inends were 
g.athcrcd at The IleecheN all noting .ipprovmgly the 
close alteiulance of Mr. Grde at hci side. 

Once only lie left his post: wlicn Leonie, who had 
obstinately refused a single song, suddenly yielded .ind 
sang, not the gay air that used to suit her best, but the 
very saddest of her htrams, with a tremulous pathos 
that ended in a sob. Then Gcoffic'y Orde drew slowly 
towards her, as if scarce master of his steps, and, as 
the notes ceased, looked down into her fever-bright 
eyes with such a glance as love of Agatha h.id never 
wakened. 

Standing near, with his young hostess, was the 
rector, looking ton years older than when he c.imc to 
Wynford. People said the place couldn’t .suit him. 

“ Your sister sings w ith tears in her voice,’’ s.aid he ; 
and, waiting vainly for tcs|x>nse, saw to his pain that 
tears were trembling, too, on his companion’s dark 
lashes. 

“] am—tired,” said Miss Temple. “Will vou tell 
Aunt Helen to bid all good night for me?” and, turn¬ 
ing swiftly away, abruptly left her guests, of whom one 
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departed soon, sharing, if not comprehending, the pang 
that drove her into solitude. 

“She was tired”—a plea that barred all talk with 
Leonie that night, all share in next day’s preparations 
for the festive morrow. Geoffrey Orde, coming, as 
usual, early, was met by a message only—“ Would he 
return towards evening?” And when he did return, 
fur the first time Agatha descended from her own 
room, and went for a last hour with her lover. 

Leonie, too restless for all comp-any, wandered hither 
and ihilherj now flushed, now pale ; lictaking herself 
at last to the small “study,” where, with her more 
than sister, she had worked and played her way 
from childhood up to now, and thence, with door 
f.ist locked, she watched two figures pace across the 
lawn, inlcnl on .speech so earnest, neither turned or 
noticed her. 

A book was in her hands: what book she never 
knew. A rose she had idly jilucked fell to the ground 
uncared for. As the two passed from sight, the jelf- 
control, so difficult to her impulsiveness, forsook her 
utterly. Back into the room she shrank, covering her 
face; with a sharp cry of pain, whispering, “ So mlsc'. 
so false '. Ten thousand limes I have deserved it all. 
And yet it is so hard ! ” 

While she sat sliivering through her trouble, sun¬ 
beams sank into twilight: wood-pigeons cooed forth 
their slumber-songs in 'boughs without; and "in the 
gloom she dared til last to weep — for herself; f&r 
him who, worst pang of all, shared her great grief; 
for Agatha, Iwfoic the very thought of whom s'he 
cowered guiltily. 

“But she shall never, never know!” she cried, 
through her tears. “If only she can go, and I can 
die, wh}', she need never know.” 

“Never know what?” said a soft, sad voice dose 
by : and the next instant Lconic was in her sister’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Agatha,'’ she entreated, striving to get free, 
“ let me go! Don’t come so kindly to me! Don’t 
ask me what 1 mean ! ” 

“Wail I" answered Agatha, with a wonderful calm 
on her pale f:ic<‘. “ 1 can tell you, Lconic, what it all 
means. 'I'hat two of us Jjave nigh made a terrible 
mistake, but have found il out in time. 1 was slow to 
sec it, Lono. but I know it now. 1 have no right to 
Geoffrey. He loves you best.” 

“ Agatha-! ” 

“Hush! He belongs to you, not me. It has been 
a tangled skein for us, but this is the mily right way 
out of il; and Geoffrey sees that it is so.” 

“ Bui, Agatha.” urged Leonie, trembling between 
exceeding pain and nurvellous joy, “he h.as never 
said-” 

“ A word. I know he has not. Both of you meant 
to be faithful to me. Perhaps -with a wistful falter¬ 
ing in her tender voice--“it w.is my fault you could 
not be. There, d.iiling, there!”-as Leonie wept 
passionately on her bosom—“let (icoffrey come to 
you” (Ills step was sounding on the path outside), 
“and thank God for all of us, ihi.s hour is not too 
late! ” 
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How iliis extraordinary news was recciveil by house¬ 
hold and wccldini; guests, by poor, disappointed Mrs. 
Orde, by the whole startled parish, we must leave to 
our readers’ imaginations. Long before the fcriiieiil 
of excitement had subsided, a quiet marrrage had 
taken place—so Agatha had willed it, and all yielded to 
her—and with his bride (not iiorlioiiless, as, to his con¬ 
trite surprise and his mother's coadoit, he discovered) 
Geoffrey Ordc was speeding away to the f.ir Last. 

Till the hubbub of discussion was past, Agatha 
Tcin])le deserted The Hceclies, and, rctitriinig after 
weeks of absence, brought back in her br.ive serenity 
scarce a trace of the trial that had driven her aw.iy. 


“Lconic IS happy!” she says, and allows no tongue 
to bl.imc her sister in her hearing. 

I’crchancc her home, her people make up to her for 
what she lost. I’erchancc the very power to renounce 
what slic dill wakens mistrust as to her fitness ever to 
have filled the stale she missed. Or perchance (and 
this w.ay run many wishes) it may be dawning on her 
that womanhood’s fair crown is yet waiting, if she will 
but wear it; th.it in her hands lies all the happiness 
of a man who has loved licr from the first moment he 
saw her, and that the sure response stirring within 
her own heart promises her yet a glad future as Joh.v 
Murray’s wife. 


EXETER’S AMERICAN NAMESAKE. 



|N the south-eastern part of the 
State of New Hampshire, 
where tlio granite peaks of 
the While Moum.uns slope 
away into low hdl-ndgcs, and 
the dancing mount.iin brooks, 
sobered by lowl.ind life, wind 
silently through green mea¬ 
dows or salt nurshes, is 
Rockingham Couniy, with its 
group of quiet lurniiiig towns. 
It' staid little seaside city, Ports¬ 
mouth, ami its old county seat, Exeter. 

Were an English traveller to |ourney through 
Rockingham County, he would think himself in some 
wonder-land of English geography, for, at brief iii' 
lervals, he would see on the way-side stations the 
famili.iv names of N'ottingdiain. I'ipjnng, Rrentwood, 
and Kensington, and half an hour later would steam 
into the quaint little city of Portsmouth. Portsmouth 
was the coloukd capital of New' M.impshire, .and is 
now the site of .1 United State-j navy-y.nd ; il lias a 
fine harbour, which can accommodate .:,ooo vessels 
in water deep enough for the largest ships. In a 
suburb of the city is tlie did Wentworth House, long 
the residence of the colom.d governors of New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The earliest Wentworth wlio settled in America, came 
from Lincolnshire, in the lirst part of the seventeenth 
century ; several of his descendams weie appointed by 
the Crown governors of the province of New Hamp¬ 
shire, and were men prominent for ability and for 
interest in educational work (two of iheyi, .at least, g.ave 
large gifts to IXartmouth College). The romantic story 
of Governor Penning Wentworth s man iage with his 
housemaid, Martha Hilton, has been celebrated in 
Longfellow’s poem, “Lady Wcmwortii.” 

Tlie traveller may choose between three routes from 
Portsmouth to Exeter: he may spin over the r.iilway 
in half an hour; or may take a boat on the river, w hich 
winds through s.dt meadows ; or, i>cst of all, may drive 
over the old highway, on which, in former days, rolled 


the stagc-coach with its six prancing horses, and the 
merry sound of the guard’s lioni. 

This load runs through a rich farming district; if 
il is early June, the way-side fields arc waving with 
golden buttercups and white Ameiican daisies, and 
are fragr.ini with dover; the gre.al apple-orchards 
are gardens in which hundreds of dclicaie |)ink nose¬ 
gays delight the eye and nose; large, comfortable 
farmhouses are seen upon every side, and here and 
there is a neat school-house or small while church. 
As we mount some rise of ground, we ii.ive a glimpse 
of the river; and, far away, the hazy Deerlicld liills 
and the blue water? of the Atlantic, boidered by the 
while sands of Kye and Hampton Peaches, and the 
rocks of Pioar’s Head. 

After climbing the last hill.slope, we see before us, 
lying in the river-valley of the b(|uamsi'olt, the town 
of Exeter ; the wide streets are bordered by great elm.s 
which till ow feathery shadows in the green yanls lying 
between the highway and the large wood and brick 
houses of the town ; these houses combine with an air 
of stately old age an expression of gracious hospi¬ 
tality, shown in the wiue iloorways and the heavy 
knockers, which announce the arrival of a guest in 
hearty tones, far dilfereiil from the querulous peal of .i 
modern door-beil. 

Beyond these old houses are streets of modern 
ciipol.i'd and bay-windowed villas, while still farther 
out of town, fcitile farms climb the gentle slopes ol 
Kensington and Siralham Ridges. 

Near ilie river and the railway station arc carriage 
and cotton f.iciorics, foundry and machine shops, with 
their busy dm and company of operatives. 

l)n a small hill, near the Sqiiamscolt, stand the 
Town Hall and the old building of the First Church, 
which w’as organised in 163 S; and m whose tower 
hangs the town-bell which nightly rings the curfew. 

Opposite the commo/i, on Fronl Street, are the hand¬ 
some modern buildings of Phillips Academy. This 
school is, probably, the most famous college-fitting 
school in America : it has prepared for college or for 
business life nearly 5,000 boys. The course of study 
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is much like that of the great English preparatory 
bchools, including work in English, French, and 
(ieriiun, and, especially, in the classics and mathe¬ 
matics. Phillips Academy, which was founded in 
1783 by John Phillips, counts among her sons many 
men of fame bej’ond the sea, as well as in America ; 
imiong them arc the historians Jared Sparks, John (I. 
Palfrey, and George Bancroft, and the statesmen 
Edward Everett and Daniel Webster. 

Near the Academy are the fine grounds and build¬ 
ings of Robinson Seminary, a well-endowed institution 
for girls, founded by William Robinson for the purpose 
of giving girls “such instruction as shall lit them for 
the work of life, and enable them to compete success¬ 
fully with their brothers in that work.” Courses of 
instruction are given in English, science, mathematics, 
French, Geniiun, Latin, Greek, art, and music. This 
school is a noble philanthropy, since it is, m accord¬ 
ance with the founder’s will, for ever free to the 
orphan and the poor girl. 

The “ Old Curiosity Shop,” near Great Bridge, is a 
“ thing of beauty and a joy * to the model n d.anic who 
has a taste for the antique : tall eighl-day clocks look 
down upon ancient spinning-wheels, restored to d.iy- 
liglit after a Rip Van Winkle sloop in shadowy 
garrets I blue and brown platters dream of old time 
Thanksgiving dinners, and real willow-ware tea-cups 
chciish fr.igrant niemones of long ago lea-parlies ; 
dusty shelves arc piled high with leafliei-bound copies 
of old sermons, as dead as the men who preached 
them, and with little New England Primers winch 
combine remarkable literary and theological insttuc- 
tinn. 

At the remote end of Front .Street is tiie *• Old 
Graveyard,” benealh whose singing pines lie buri<;d 
two early governors of New Hampshire, Jevemi.ih 
Smith and John Taylor Gilman; among the sunken 
stones with winged death's-heads and moss-grown 
inscriptions, is a slab sacred to the memorj of a 
Rev. Mr. Rogers, who, as a preai'hcr, followed in the 
footsteps of his famous ancestor, John, who was burnt 
at Sinithficld, “ in the presence of his wife and mue 
imall children.” 

The best relic of the p.ist in Exeter is the *• Old 
Governor Gilman House,” a m.ansion of early colonial 
days. The huge chimneys, the curiously sloping roof, 
the massive walls of brick covered with wood, and the 
small-jiancd, deep-set wintlows have all an air of “ ye 
olden tin\c ; ’’ and when we step into the square hall, 
and shut out the ninctccnth-ccntury world, we find 
ourselves in the alinosphcre of 200 years ago. 

1 he rooms are large, but low ; there are wood paiU'ls 
in walls and ceilings, uncovered oaken frames, windows 
in recesses so deep that daylightliecomcs twilight, and 
great fire-places surrounded by riclily-carved panels ; 
there are closets in place and out of place, marvellous 
in design and mystcriou.s in purpose ; closets that 
penetrate the walls, wander behind chimneys, turn 
right angles, describe triangles, and suggest geometry 
run mad. The kitchen h.is a huge fire-place, where 
whole animals were roasted in the days of ancient state 
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banquets : the stairs are worn to smooth hollows by 
the footsteps of two centimes; m one of the chambers 
is a resounding panel, behind which, perh.nps, is a 
hidden escape to the cellar, and thence, by a secret 
passage, to the rivcr-bauk ; the gaol-chamlicr is said to 
have been used asa prison, and truces of the whipping¬ 
post and narrow window-chinks bear evidence to the 
truth of this story ; the rambling garret, dimly lighted 
by dormer windows, is fitly mluibiicd by decrepit 
chairs, ghostly spinning-wbeeis, long-armed warming- 
pans, and dust-covered, mouldering books. 

The .S(|uamscoit River affords a fine praclicc-place 
fur the Academy crews, and is the scene of many a 
moonlight row, and the pleasant country ro.wls .arc 
excellent for driving an<l I'Kiuig. About a mile from the 
Town H.all, is the Eddy, a beautiful natural park, which 
the young men and maidens of several generations 
h.avc ii-sed as a trysting-pi.icc : various bridle .and 
loot-paths run under the udl pine-trees, stray sun¬ 
beams flicker on the mossy banks and the groves of 
waving ferns, and the river ripples in blue waves at 
the or bend in the banks ; on pleasant after¬ 

noons the Eddy woods are gay wath young persons, 
gathered to enjoy a woodland ramble in summer, or in 
autumn to jiliick the wondci-ful white ferns, which .xrc 
bleuclicd by the first light frost to a delicate ivory 
tint. 

In 1621). tlic Rev. John Wheelwright purchased 
I'loin I’.issacoii.iway, the chief of the I’cnnacook 
Indi.ans, .1 iiact of Und including the site of Exeter; 
in /fi33, the little seiilemeiu was duly christened; and 
in 163S, the town was legally organised. During the 
first century of its existence Exeter suffered much 
from the depredations of the Indians, and many 
citizens were killed or led into captivity ; in 1C97, the 
savages formed a plot for the destruction of the town, 
and wore lying in .imbush near the settlement, when 
the reports of some guns caused them to rcliv.at lustily, 
killing a few iiersons as they tied. To protect the 
towiis-jieople from ibe Indians, a garrison-house was 
built, and (his relic of the little frontier setllcment 
rcm.ims in the midst of the l.arge town. 

Wheelwright, who had been driven from the Massa¬ 
chusetts colony because of his jieciiliar religious views, 
was, after a lime, banished from New Ilnmpshiie .dso, 
but some years later he returned, and preaihotl in a 
town near Exeter. 

The manufacturing interests of Exeter, .md its posi¬ 
tion as the commercial centre of a farming legion, 
have s.ived it from the fatal siagn.alion of many of the 
older New Engl.ind towns, while the fame of its 
schools brings a constant stream of young life and fresh 
thought to mingle in a wholesome w.iy with the con¬ 
sul vative elements of the place. 

A town of Isxctcr’s ago in England is in the very 
hey-day of yoiuh, but Exeter in America is old : yet 
gracefully old, like one of its own clm-irees, whose 
great trunk becomes rough and weather-bc.atcn, but 
whose branches year by year put forth their delicate 
foliage, and make the old tree beautiful with the charm 
of new life and continuing growth. 
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TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS. 

l'.\ A FAMII.V HOCTOR. 


MV CHEERFUT, PATIENT 

T HKKE is no 
pleasure,” a ccic- 
br.ilcil Mir}{con 
has been heard it) ex¬ 
claim- *' no pleasure 
greater than that one 
fcelsafier having per- 
foimetl a dangerous 
operation success¬ 
fully-” 

J'cihaps nol ; but 
there is a }>leasure 
which conics pretty 
close to It—nanicly, 
tliat winch a phy¬ 
sician feels after 
having conducted to a successful termination some 
case which at one lime a])peared almost a hopeless 
one, 

Now the ease of Ethel R-, which I am about to 

describe, I may as well say .it once was one of con¬ 
sumption. I do not nicati the reader to understand th.at 
in iny judgment her condition had at any lime actually 
entered the region of the hojicfess, but it terumly 
verged on that region. Such eases arc usually, even 
now-a-day>. considered incurable ; and.in the inL'dic.al 
schools, five-and-twenty years ago, students were taught 
—positively tauglil—to look upon them in th.at light. 

Am I hold enough, then—some w ho icad these lines 
may ask—to asiert that the di.sease, consumption, 
which has balYled tlic skill of the meilical profession 
for centuries, may now, in these modem limes, he 
considered amenable to treaimeiU ^ If there be any 
boldness in the assertion, 1 can lay ilaim to it. I 
have, to use a much-hackneyed rarliamcntary phrase, 
the courage of my convictions. 

I iielieve that wc may hope for the cure or alleviation 
of r///r ailment from the science ol medicine and the 
skill of the ihinkiug physician. Medicine is a science 
for ever advancing for ever to advance. If that which 
is tauglil .at medic.d scliools were to be critic.diy c\a- 
inincd, it would be found to < oiisist, not of truth alone 
—not of knowledge alone, but of tlie two combined, 
mixed with a deal lh.it is merely specious, not to say 
clap-tr.ap. For the iiicic schoolm.an, then, one can 
have but .a meagre amount ol respect. He has much 
to unlearn, .and he has to go on learning ; but if wise, 
he soon discovers the difference between theory and 
practice—between that which he reads in books and 
that which lie sees and hears at the bedside. 

It is tlie duty, methinks, of every physician to add if 
it be but his mile to the fund of knowledge wc already 
possess, and thereby to leave the world of medicine 
better than he found it. 

r>ut this paper is written, not for people in my own 
profession, but for the laity, and for invalids in par¬ 
ticular ; and boincthmg may be learned from it, if even 


at the commencement 1 frankly confess that 1 shoiild 

have had little hopes of restoring Ethel R- to 

health, had she not helped me—had she not gone 
hand-in-g!ove with her physician, and cheerfully car¬ 
ried out all my instructions, even to keeping up her 
heart and spirits. 

Ethel K-, when 1 first knew her, lived alone witli 

her iTinihcr, m .i small cottage on the banks of the 
Thames, not a hundred miles from our great City. 1 
was called to see her because, as her mother frankly 
told me. “she bad he.ird I was that day in the neigh- 
koiirhood.” 1 knew very well what this meant—ihci 
were not rich. 

Ethel was an .artist, and, when 1 entered her room, 
was working a little in bed, jiroppcd up on her pillows. 
The room w.is everywhere cle.an, wholesome, and tidy, 
and, though humble, ihcic was no orn.amcnt in it that 
did not show the good taste of its inmate. It was a 
very tidy room, and it was also very cheerful, just then, 
•at all events, for llic rays of a summer evening sun 
were stealing in through the small, half-open casemen; 
window, round which roses were nodding, the strong 
light giving the green k'.tvcs about them tints like 
those of early spring. 

Ethel looked very fragile, and, indeed, very ill. 1 
guessed ilien th.it she niust have been dc‘iic.ite even 
at ber best, but in this 1 aftenv.iids found 1 was 
somewhat mist.ikeii. i'ale she was; thin almost to 
emaciation ; and with a kind of he.iuly in her large, 
expressive eyes that 1 did not like to see. The liand.s, 
also, that lay on the coverlet, were so white .and trans¬ 
parent, that the veins looked like the blue lines traced 
on white foolscap paix-r. She smiled me a welcome, 
and I s.u iiiiicliy down. The mother was evidently 
lunch more .alarmed about lier child than she herself 
W.IS, and began to tell me a long story, which 1 soon 
stopped. I would not have rambling statements .at 
any price. The friends of patients would do well 
never to attempt to force such upon their family 
doctors, for prominence in this w.ay is sure to be given 
to symptoms which are of no real value, and others of 
intrinsic im])oiiancc arc left out of the history allo- 
gcihcr, or merely “slimmed’' over. Let a medical 
man ask his own questions. He will do so in pro])er 
order ; and dejicnd upon it he is well weighing in his 
mind both questions and answers. 

I elicited all the symptoms by degrees; I was in no 
hurry. I should nol have entered the room at all, had 
I not had half an hour at least to call my own; for 
nothing is more to be deprecated than the habit of 
jumping .at conclusions in cases of—or that isay be of 

life or death. Well, after all, the case was nol one 
that was by .any means difficult to diagnose. She had 
been ailing, off and on, for a year; languor, weakness, 
dyspeptic symptoms, capricious appetite, cough, and 
slight, very slight spitting of blood—she had hardly 
remembered this ; sometimes better, sometimes worse 
—“worked with the weather,” her mother told me. 
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Thus she had beenj novj she wm what I saw her, 
as slie lay before )nc, and the cough was worse, with a 
good deal of expectoration; she complained that her 
nights were restless, lier sleep “ bad,” and lliat she was 
troubled with sweating, but shivered soon, if she eased 
off the bed-clothing to prevent this. I do wrong to 
use the word “ complained,” in the last sentence. Kthel 
U>!d me of all her symptoms ; she complained of only 
one, and that was her recent loss of the power to sing. 

Well, 1 had my stethoscope and tiny thermotneler, 
to tell me all else 1 wanted to know. 

“ What had she been taking ?” 

“Not much of anything, sir. Just the cod-hver oil, 
which she doesn’t c.irc for, and a mixture she had from 
the dispensary which she has attended.” 

Most excelleul establishments, those dispensaries 
reader mine! I’lty, though, that they do not moic 
often serve out a little common-sense sound advice 
with ihe medicines they give. Physic is not everything, 
and cannot work alone. My experience, liowevcr, is 
that poOr people who go to dispensaries for mcdicmc.s, 
nearly always bring along with them a little something 
which they themselves put into the bottle, without 
knowing it, after the doctor has done with it, and tli;u 
this little something sometimes—nay, but often—does 
more good than the physic. I refer to faitli. 

The cottage where my patient dwelt was, as I liave 
said, on the banks of the Tli.imes, and not quite far 
enough from the city to secure air so pure as 1 could 
have wished. There were many mili-si.ilks, too, about, 
and sometimes ugly dews rose up from the river. 
l!olli these were enemies 1 should have to battle 
a.gainst, if 1 was to do this poor girl any good at all. 
'1 he dews were a depressant. The bail air was worse: 
it was in her case, though it would not be in ilial of a 
strong, healthy person, a positive poison. When I say 
puison, I wish yon to look upon tlie word m its most 
strictly literal sense, as though you actually saw the 
poison in the air; saw the food and substance on 
which disease germs or sporules floated and lived, and 
wiibout which tliey would cease to exist. Could 1 li.ive 
had my wish, Ethel would have gone to live m a ]nircr 
atmosphere—say. in the country or l>y the sca-side, or 
to sea itself. This was out of the quesiioii tor some 
time, so 1 had to do my best for her where she w.is. 

It will be seen from my mention of the word germs, 
that 1 am in some measure a believer in the theory 
(hat consumption is a iiamsilic disease- Th.it tubercle 
in the lungs and in other organs of the body can kill 
in other ways than by a multiplication or growth and 
birth of disease germs, there is no doubt; but that 
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these germs arc increased .at a terribly rapid rate by 
the palicnl brealhing .ind re-bre.iihing of air congenial 
to them, I think has been proved beyond doubt, and 
upon this fact depends our belief in the curability of 
consumption. 

In a few words, the plan of tre.atmenl, which, for 
tile simjile reason that it can onl)’ be well carried out 
by the family physician, I cannot desciibo specifically, 
eonsisU in an attempt, by llie iiihalalion of certain 
mcdic.iments, to destroy the germ-nest in the lungs, 
and to prevent the breathing of germ-laden air or im¬ 
pure air of any kind, or too cold air to irritate and 
inllame. or damp air, that would de[)ress; for depres¬ 
sion of the system, whether from physical or mental 
causes, is most inimical to our hopes of success. It is 
tor this l.ittcr reason that we do all we can to support 
llio system by good food, cream, oil, and casily-borne 
tonics to increase the appetite for nulnmeiit, In addi¬ 
tion to this, we guard against cold and changes of 
cimiaic ; wc try lo give sleep at night by natural 
means ; wc do not ovcr-clothe to sweat. y\nd wc find 
ourselves more successful, in carrying out all this 
treatment, if wc have a p.alicnt with a cheerful mmd. 

1 want tlie reader, be he a consumptive or .my other 
kind of patient, or no palicnl at all. to bear in mind 
Unit tlie air we breathe is usually tilled with disease 
germs of all kinds, bill tlial only ihc 7 i'ciih// and 
depnw^ed need fear them. 

Much of the good that is done lo consumptive 
jiatients by sca-voyagcs depends upon the fact that 
the uce.Ill’s ozone is the best disinfectant, and contains 
fewer germs than th.ii on land, .^nd 1 must say this, 
that if patients could take ail bomc-comforts with 
them to sea, tlic> would .assuredly leturn hcaUliy and 
strong iroiii a long crui.se—tliat is, if they departed 
with any life in them worth spc.aking .ibout. 

Ethel K- w.is a cheerful patient. There was 

noihmg she did not do th.at I wished, though often 
It must have been with a sinigglc. To close her 
story, she is well now, and recently married. Hut is 
cheerfulness of mind, you may ask me, a thing that 
can be made lo oidcr I U it not a gift, or the outcome 
of some p,arlicular slate of brain or body ? I think 
there is a certain qn.ality of mind th.at every one, well 
or ill, would do well to develop, and that is self- 
control ; and from this cheerfulness springs: m this 
it grows. 

I cannot close this paper without one other remark. 
Ethel had a mind deeply imbued with religioiisfeeling; 
and true religion 1 liave ever found to be one of the 
greatest factors in the cure of dise.asc. 
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HAD gone fishing nn the Wjv ; 
Voting was I,an<l romantic, then, 
That summer, full of sun, that 1 
Met Gwcnckilen. 


What eves and morns, ’nealh gleam and cloud, 
Had I by stream or coppice green, 

With her, my beauty, sweet and proud 
As any queen ! 

Her words made music in my ear,» 

That trilled—I have forgotten what: 

No tenderer talk had Gticncvcrc 
For Launcelol. 

And what fruit grew of it, you say ? 

O we were only friend and friend : 


We hugged chance bliss a little day. 
Till came the end. 

Our joys were bubbles on a stream, 
That meet and mingle into one ; 
That in the sun a minute gleam— 
break, anti are gone. 

To look into each other’s eyes. 

A fleeting wliile, we felt a gam ; 

But love was never winged with sighs, 
Nor grew to pain. 

We had no hope, we had no fear ; 

We met—and parted - with a laugh 
She gave me but—you see it here— 
Her photograph. 
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A DOG 

SEVERN’S marvellous story in the July 
number—all the more marvellous as lie 
vouches for the truth of the story—reminds 
me of a very touching instance of the love 
of animals in the lower grade of creation for man—a 
love strong as death, testified by as tragical an ending 
as that of the poor boa>constriclor, Cleopatra. Mine, 
too, is a true story ; and as I am long and well known 
to the Editor of Cassrli.’s Magazine, my name— 
which I give him~will be a voucher for my veracity. 

When 1 was a boy—more than half a century ago- 
living with my parents in a remote part of the country, 
wc had a very remarkable carriage-dog, the first 
of his kind imported 
into that part of tlie 
world, though the breed 
is now common cnougli 
— one of those dogs 
speckled all over with 
bkick spots on a white 
ground, and then called 
Dalmatian boar-hounds. 

Nelson was large, 
strong, muscular, and 
dccp-chesled; surly and 
unsocial in his habits, 
verging on the misan- 
tbro])icul (an unusual 
quality in dogs), save to 
the favoured few whom 
he honoured with his 
friendship. To these he 
was as tnic as steel; 
fnilliful and fond, though 
not demonstratively so, 
like those fawning dogs 
that are jierpctually 
jumping upon you, soil¬ 
ing your clothes and 
slavering on your hands. He was decidedly a canine 
“character ”—an oddity of a dog—grave and laciliini, 
rarely giving vocal expression to his feelings, save 
when irritated—and then his growl, his bark, and, 
above all, his bite, were to be dreaded, as many a 
frightened boy and tattered garment testified ; for he 
hatcrl beggars like a parish beaclic, and treated rag¬ 
ged peasants with .aristocratic liauteur. 

Many a time have 1 seen the woikmcn, .as they 
pas-sed him at a respectful distjinrc, lake olT their hats 
to him ; for the coachman, who was a wag in his way, 
toid the simple peasants that by so doing they would 
be sure to avert his animosity. 

He disliked his own race as cordially as ho diil that 
of men, and rarely approached other dogs except in 
a combative spirit ; and few of his species came olf 
victorious in ."iti encounter. 

To complete his physique. 1 have only to add that 
he hiid one “wall eye,” while and glaring, which 
471 
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gave a special ferocity to his countenance; so that 
one might siiy of him, as Launce said of his dog 
Crab, “ 1 think he be the sourcst-natured dog tlial 
lives.” 

He was a dog, too, of marvellous adroitness. 1 
taught him to walk up a ladder placed at a rather 
steep inclination, into a hay-loft over the coach-house, 
and down again, which was a more difficult feat. It 
was an amusing sight to sec the gaping rustics watch¬ 
ing this performance, especially as he descended with 
an increasing velocity till he re.iched the third lowest 
rung, from which he sprang to the ground. 

And he had other accomplishments. He would 
ride one of the carriage- 
horses when taken out 
to exercise, sitting on his 
back like a monkey on 
a bear, the coachman 
riding the other. How 
well I remember it, as 
if it were but yesterday 
—those two noble bay 
horses, Peer and Andrew, 
walking slowly along the 
nxid with their dissimi¬ 
lar riders! The horses 
took kindly to their dog- 
groom, for they loved 
him and he loved them, 
so that this equino- 
eaninc affection was lu¬ 
dicrously touching 
They spent their lives 
together—they and the 
coachman. They were 
rarely separated, for he 
went with the coach¬ 
man when he walked 
or rode, and ran after 
the carriage when he drove. And now comes the 
tragic part of my story. 

It Imppcned one summer llual my father and mother 
went to the metropolis—a rare event with Uiein—and 
took the carriage and horses. The dog my father 
would not lake; so he was locked into the stable 
when they left, and I and a brother .alone of the 
family remained behind. 

When Nelson was liberated, some hour or so .after 
tlie party h.ad gone, he was in a state of great distress 
.and perplexity. He rushed about in every direction, 
seeking his companions in vain. He did not howl 
or whine, but boiv his grief in silence. 

At i.isl be went into (he coachiii.in’s bed-room, and, 
poking out a pair of Ins old shoes from under his bed, 
lay down beside them, expecting, no doubt, th.at the 
man would return and look for his shoes. From this 
spot he rarely moved. With each day his misery 
increased. After a time he refused all food, and 
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moped about sad and stupid, so that it was most 
affecting to look at him. No one ventured to soothe 
or caress him, for we began to fear tint he might be 
falling into a state of melancholy madness, and that it 
would not be safe to meddle with him. All wc could 
do was to leave food and water near him. And so he 
went on day by day, moping and jnning, growing 
w'eaker and weaker, till he scarcely stirred front the 
room. 

It was nearly a week later, as well .as J remember, 
when my father and mother returacd, late in the 
evening. The sound of the carnage-wheels and the 
tramp of the horses, as they entered the stable- 
yard, was audible enough, and readied tlic cars of 
poor Nelson. He rose, staggered into the yard, and 
over to the coachman, who had come down from 
the coach-box. Then, licking his hand as the man 
stooped down to caress him, he uttered a faint cry 
and fell down at his feet, lie was dead! 

Need I say how wc all mourned over poor Nelson— 
how we forgot his strange and surly waj’.s in this 
touching exhibition of love and iidelity ? We buried 
him as reverently as Uyron buried his dog, though wc 


wrote no misanthropic epitaph over his grave. But I 
have moralised over his life and death. 

Assuredly the dog is one of ilie greatest blessings in 
animal life that God h.is given to man. It is, I believe, 
the only creature that prefers man to its own species, 
loving him with a love th.at is utterly unselfish—a love 
that neglect will not weaken, tliat chastisement will 
not destroy, ^'ct, strange to say, many n.'Uions have 
held the dog in conteiii)>t, if not in detestation. With 
the Jews and other A.siatic nations the name of dog 
\v.i.s a term of reproach {“Is thy servant a dog?” said 
ll.azael to Elisha), and the most offensive expression 
that could be used was to compare a man to a dead 
dog. This no doubt arose partly from the fact tliai 
dogs were considered unclean, and partly from their 
h.abits when left wild and undomesticated. 

But wc have learned better things, and have found 
that the domesticated dog is the noblest of creatures, 
the most loyal of servants, the most inalienable of 
friends. Were I to choose a crest to my arms I 
would take the dog, as Sterne did tlie starling; and 
say with him, “ Let the herald’s officers twist his neck 
if they dare!’’ vv 
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CHAVTER 1HK TKNTH. 

ELL, if you’re for going 
quiet, so am 1,” said 
Bax with alaciity, re¬ 
membering my fighting 
powers as a lad, possi¬ 
bly, loo well to wish to 
try conclusions with me 
now that I w,as in the 
strength of m.anhood. 
“Bring the bag .and 
the gun, Nat. You ain’t 
a - going to deny as 
they’re yours, Master Ford, 1 suppose?’’ 

“ Did you ever know me to take the trouble to deny 
a lie of your telling, Bax ? ” I asked. 

‘‘Oh, of course, if you can prove as they don’t 
belong to you ” he said, in a conciliatory tone of 
suggestion. I m.ade no reply, and we walked down 
the path, Bax with his hand laid lightly on my arm, 
and his mate following behind with the things aban¬ 
doned by the poacher. 

The firing liad brought some of the people out of 
the house. Sir Andrew and four or five gentlemen 
stood on the lawn. A light in the vestibule showed a 


group of ladies and gentlemen in tlie open doorway. 
Bax went out of his course to .approach Sir Andrew ; 
he was anxious to be seen the captor of a man stand¬ 
ing a head and shouldoi’s higher than he. 

“ Got one on ’em, sir; and a hne run we had for him, 
too.” s.iid lie. 

Sir Andrew recogiiiscil me. He looked gr.avc and 
troubled, I could sec, fur the light of the moon fell upon 
his face. He said nothing until wc h,id passed, then 
he c.alled the keejier n,imcd Nat, anil sjioke to him. 

“He’s not to go in with the others, guvnor s.ays,” 
said N.at, overtaking u,s. “We’re to put him in the old 
still-room.” 

Wc altered our course, which was towards the stables, 
and took the path leading round to the back of the 
house: this obliged us to pass by the group of per¬ 
sons standing in the doorway. A lady stood upon 
the terrace, a little apart from the rest. 1 knew tlie 
beautiful figure at once. It was Miss Westlake. We 
passed so close, that I saw the expression of sad 
reproach in her eyes, and their eloquence touched 
me, and made me conscious of my own baseness and 
want of generosity. 

The old still-room was in disuse. It was unfur¬ 
nished. The windows were barred upon the outside. 
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Here the keepers left me when one of them had 
brought me a chair. And now I began lo reflect upon 
my folly and shame. Again I was under the same 
roof with her, but in how changed a condition! When 
I came to demand an interview with her, I had some 
foundation for hope, but now 1 had none—-I had 
destroyed everything by my own mad jealousy and 
folly. Had I gone back to my work with a manly 
resolve still to advance, I might yet have hoped to be 
worthy of her love, even if 1 failed to obtain it. 
Instead of that, I had rather sought than avoided the 
disaster which must scpar.itc me from her for ever. I 
had disgraced myself before her friends, and lost even 
the respect she had shown for me. Sir Andrew had 
warned me that he would show no partiality to me if I 
fell into the hands of his kecjiers, and 1 fell sure that 
he would keep his word, and .send me to gaol. After 
that, could I expect that .my tender feeling for me 
would linger in Miss Westlake's bosom ? Would she 
not rather regard me with disgust ^ 

The moonlight fell upon the window. I lifted the 
sash and felt the bars ; they shook under my liands, 
and I perceived that 1 {•ould wrench them out and 
make my escape if I chose. 1 was inclined to take ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity in order lo spare Miss 
Westlake the mortification and pain which my im¬ 
prisonment as a common m.ilcf.xcior would cause her ; 
but seeing that my escape would convince her that 
I had courted disgrace to inflict pain upon her, I 
abandoned the idea, and resolved that on the follow¬ 
ing morning I would plead my innocence before Sir 
Andrew, and for once give Ihix the lie. 

Whilst 1 was yet discussing these matters in my 
mind, the sound of a key moving in the lock of the 
door icll upon my car. The house had been for sonic 
lime perfectly silent An hour after my incarceration 
the doors hud been closed, and the distant murmur 
of voices had ceased. The church dock had struck 
IIttco. I listened attentively, 'I'he key was turned 
cautiously, but the spring w.ts rusted, and the bolt 
grated harshly against it, despilc the care with wliidh 
it was moved. It was an old (-las))-lock, and, as I 
expected, when the bolt passed the bile it gaveasharji 
click. I had my hand upon llie handle, and at that 
moment I turned it sharply and opened the door, for 
a wild hope had sprung up within me that it was 
Miss Westlake who had come to release me. The 
light from a candle at llie further end of the passage 
fell upon the face of a maid-servant, who fell back 
against the wail with an exclamation of terror at my 
sudden appearance. 

“ Why have you unlocked that door ? ” I tisked her. 
with a voice made ^varm by fierce excitement. 

“ Lor, sir ! I didn't mean any harm,” she stammered. 
“I— I only opened it to lot you out.” 

“ Who told you to let me out ? ” I asked, after a 
pause. 

She was a stout, bold girl, and having got over her 
fright, she replied with sufficient effrontery - 

‘‘ Not Sir Andrew, you may be pretty sure. Next 
time I'm minded to save a young man from being 
sent to prison, I’ll take care he likes me well enough 
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to give me credit for doing a kind action without being 
told to do it.” 

“ Ah ! you unlocked the door from your own mo¬ 
tive ?” said I. 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ Then,” said 1 , with an involuntary sigh as I went 
back into the room, you may lock ii again.'’ 

She did not close the door, and when I turned round, 
I saw her slandiug in the passage; with the light 
falling on one side of her face, and siiowing a discon¬ 
certed look upon it. 

“You mean to say,” said shv, coming forward, and 
leaning against the jamb of the door, ‘‘ ih.U if I leaves 
all the doors open you won't escape'’ 

“ No,” said 1 , sc.iling myself. 

The moonlight falling upon the white boards was 
reflected upon her face with sufllcicnl power to reveal 
her in<[nictudc as she lingered there, looking at me in 
pcqjlexity. 

“ You’re bound to be sent to Maidstone. I heard 
Sir Andrew say there was no help for it when they 
were talking about it the Iasi thing.’' 

“ Who were talking about it ? ” 

“ Miss Westlake and the others.” 

“ Well, if I’m sent to gaol it will be no fault of yours.” 

She still lingered. I’rcsently she said, with some 
hesitation, in a subdued voice— 

“ Supposing it wasn’t all my own idea.’ Suppose 
somebody else was anxious you shouldn't go to Maid¬ 
stone?” 

“ Come,” said I, rising quickly, “tell me the whole 
truth about this mailer, or 1 won’t stir from this room 
till Sir Andrew sends for me.” • 

“ Well,’’she said, shrinking back a little, for I was 
again excited, “ I’ll tell you the whole truth if you won't 
be violent. Miss Westlake said to me what a pity it 
was such a fine young man should be sent to prison 
with a set of worthless, pitiful rascals as tlie police 
caught, and she asked me if 1 shouldn't like to set yon 
free ; and seeing she wanted you to esca))e, of course I 
said‘Yes,’and told her 1 could easily unlock thedoors, 
if she didn’t object to it. Then she said if I cliosc lo 
unlock the doors I might, only I was to be sure and 
let yon know that Ikix was in the quarry.” 

‘“Tell her,” said 1 , my voice faltering by re.ason of 
the great joy in my heart, “ tell her she lu^ given me 
more than my liberty—ten thousand times more.” 

I had no money, but 1 tore off my watch, and pul it 
in the girl's hands; she protested, but took it. all (he 
same. 

Yes, I’ll tell her that,” said she. “ The doors are 
open : it’s all right.” 

“Oh, I don’t want doors,” said I, laughing—‘“they 
would get you into trouble, porhaiis. Win Ciin lock 
them securely. Here’s my way.” 

I went lo the window, which I had left open, and 
catching hold of a couple of bars, one in each hand, 
and setting my foot against the wall, I dragged them 
both out, bent, from their sockets. Then I c.aiighl 
hold of the two remaining bars high u|», and threw 
my body through the opening. 

I remembered what had been said a!>oui Bax— 
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indeed, can 1 ever forgti a word thal slic has spoken ?— 
but instead of avoiding the quarry, 1 made straight 
towards it, but with such precaution as my purpose 
required. 1 approached the quarry with llic stealth of 
a Mohican, creeping from bush to bu-sh, and boinciimcs 
crawling upon my hands and knees. At length I spied 
my man scaled witli liis back to a tree b)' the p.iih 
above the quarry. He may have been asleep : cer¬ 
tainly he knew nothing of my presence until he found 
his collar in my grasp, and my knuckles in the back of 
his neck. 

“ Come, Bax," said I, " get up. JVe a little affair to 
settle with you." 

He would have resisted, but 1 lifted him by main 
force to his feet, and when he saw with whom he iuid to 
do, he look another course. 

“What’s the matter, .Master Ford he askeil in a 
tone of entreaty. “ You're not going to do me a mis¬ 
chief, arc you } I’m only a servant, and bound to do 
my duty.” 

“ 1 know’ that," said 1 . “ All I want is to leach you 
to be truthful. Come on. ’ 

I led him across the path to the very edge of tlie 
quarry, and here the poor wretch's knees gave uniler 
him, and he would have screamed for help, but that 
my hand tightening on liis collar strangled the cry. 

“ Now for the inilh, Bax,” said I. “ Whose gun and 
bag was it you picked up ?' 

*‘Not yours, Master Ford, I’ll take my oath. They 
belongs to young Johnson, as slipped out into the woods 
when he see you.” 

“Do you think that if vou arc alive when Sir Andrew 
sends lor you in the morning, you shall have the 
courage to tell him the trutli ? ” 

“Yes, I’ll take my oath I’ll tell him: and Nat ’ll 
agree with anything I say. I’ll take my oath, and 
I’ll keep it.” 

“I intend that you shall. Did you ever know me 
to go from my word, Bax ? ’’ 

“ No, thal 1 never did.” 

“ Then just bear this in mind. 1 promise to bring 
you up here and drop you down into that quarry if you 
fail to tell Sir Andrew the truth about this affair.” 

“ Wight, Master Ford; and thank you, sir, thank 
you. I’ll do as you bid me. I’ll keep my word, for 
my own sake; and you may be pretty sure I shall 
keep my word j for il I don i there ’ll be a warrant out 
for your arrest, and that would do my business ! ” 

CHAFl'Kk IIIK H),i:VKNTU. 

1 WILL pass over the events that followed this adven¬ 
ture, and summarise all that h.appifncd in the twelve 
succeeding months in as many lines if possible. 

1 went to NewcastIc-on-Tync, and there, having ex¬ 
cellent recommendations from Mr. Miller, and making 
a favourable impression by a sliaighifnnvard statement 
of my puqiosc, 1 obtaineil employment without iiuicli 
difficuUy in th.e works of Messrs Tadloo and Hirks, 
marine engineers, where by downright bard work, 
steadfast application, and good fortune, 1 advanced 
not less rapidly than at Maidstone. At the end of the 


year 1 was earning better wages than I had received 
Iroin Mr. Miller—albeit 1 had gone in at a disadvan¬ 
tage—and my future was even more promising. My 
father, who obstinately refused to leave Kilford, I went 
to see once a month, instead of weekly as heretofore ; 
in other respects my life at Newcastle resembled that 
at Maidstone. I did not allow myself an hour’s idle¬ 
ness ; from the lime I rose till the time I lay down my 
mind was constantly engaged, cither in study or in 
business. 

Now it will be thought that the comparative calm 
of sucli an existence enabled uic to see my own folly, 
and to look at my position in a rational way. It did 
this in some measure. I saw the difference between 
Miss Westlake and myself. I saw that she was a lady, 
and that 1 was not a gentleman. I saw that she pos¬ 
sessed qualities of mind and disposition which no 
masters or books could give me. As I learnt this my 
hope diminished, and 1 worked by constant effort, 
knowing that only by such steady application could I 
keep my mutinous spirit under subjection. I resem¬ 
bled a wild beast coerced to a certain degree of 
docility, whose savage instincts may in one unguarded 
moment re-assert llieir sway. The training of three 
years had not eradicated tlic moral defects of my 
clmractor, and had hardly added one good quality to 
it. 1 lived for myself, as I had always lived, uoguided 
by a single noble principle. If 1 had any aim in cul¬ 
tivating my intellect and improving my position, it was 
to obtain the esteem of Miss Westlake. It was some- 
tiling that she should not despise me, but it was not 
enough. All llial I had gamed by three years of un¬ 
ceasing labour 1 would have cast .aside, and willingly 
sunk back into my former state of brutal ignorance, 
for one moment's bliss in touching her hand. 

My father invariably met me at the station on the 
first .Sunday in the month, trotting over from Kilford 
in a hired c.irt. If the weather was bad, we stopped at 
Seveiioaks until it was tune for me to return to New¬ 
castle ; if it was fine, we jogged along the lanes until 
the horse wa.s tired, and we found an agreeable resting- 
place, and lliere stayed till tlic hour came to jog back 
again. I would not go near Kilford. My father’s 
affection for me was as strong as ever, and relatively 
he must h.ive been happy on these days, or he would 
not have deserted the ale-house and kept himself 
sober to meet me ; but there was nothing in his 
character to warrant the supposition. He sat beside 
me melancholy and silent, and lie rarely showed any 
animation, except when he thought that an innkeeper 
hail drawn liim more ale than he charged for, or vice 
ifcrsii. 

It w.is on the fir*.! Sunday in August that I noticed 
a remarkable ch.ange in his miinncr. There was a 
degree of vivacity in the tone of his voice when he 
gtecled me, that led me to imagine he had got the 
better of some unfortunate innkeeper on the road, and 
instead of becoming lethargic when the emotion of 
meeting had passed over, he cleared his throat, and 
said— 

‘‘ You never tell me what you arc doing, Jack.” 

“ You never ask, fatlicr.” 
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•* No. Dussay you think 1 never care neither. 
Looks as if 1 had never cared for you from the time 
you were born—never cared for any one but myself 
since—since my misfortunes began. Other way about, 
Jack—it’s you who’vc cared for me always. iJut I do 
care for you, Jack—I do think of you—especially 
o’ nights. Can’t sleep as I used to do, you know. 
Wake up when I've slept myself sober, and lie awake 
then till it comes light thinking about you. Only one 
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“ That’s why,” he said, rather inconscquently, “ I 
thought I’d ask what you’d been doing to get all the 
money you've spent on me." 

“ 1 make money by designing for an engineer.” 

“ That’s what some folks have said, but others would 
have it you were nothing but a poacher. 1 knew you 
wasn’t that, Jack, for though I sec by your hands you’ve 
given up smithing, I knew you was a mighty deal too 
good to be a sneaking thief. ’Tain't in my Jack's way, 



m the world I’ve got to think about now—only one 
that’s got a kind thought for me. Think it .all over 
night after night from the beginning up to now, 1 do. 
Think what you might have been if it hadn’t been lor 
me, and if it wasn't for me now—think what a miser¬ 
able old fool 1 am. Jack, and what 1 slioiild bo if you 
didn’t look after me. I want looking after just like 
a child—worse an’ a child ; if it hadn’t been for you, 
I should have died in a workhouse long ago.’’ 

I said what I had said a dozen times before when he 
fell into this lugubrious, self-accusing, sentimental vein. 
Usually he lapsed into dismal silence after the little 
outburst of feeling, but tliis time he was not to be 
quieted. 


says I.” Tlicn, after a pause, and turning his dim eye 
furtively towards me, he said inquiringly, “Ain’t mar¬ 
ried. Jack ?” 

“Not 1 !” 

‘‘No sweetheart h.inging on to you ?’’ 

“ (.)h dear, no ! ” 

“Was a talk, Jack, some lime ago, as you were 
sort of mad after Miss Westlake—'bout a year ago, 
Jack,” 

“ Perhaps I am as mad now.” 

“ 1 )on’t blame you if you arc. She’s the only woman 
in the world that’s good enough for you, and you’re the 
only man ever I’ve seen good enough for her. For her 
sake and for youis I’d like to see you married together 
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before Fm took away. You’d marr>'hcr if you could, I 
suppose ?’’ 

A? I never can, it’s no use talking about it,” said 1 . 

“Oh, I know why you think it’s impossible. I’ve 
thought about that times out o’mind. It ain’t likely 
she’d be your wife with me getting tipsy day after day, 
and disgracing the whole village,as they say; ’tain’t 
likely she’d harness herself with .1 father-in-law whose 
portrait is druwed in white chalk on every bit of black 
paling the boys can find to do it on—’tam’t at all likely, 
that, but supposing I was out of the way—supposing 
you liadn’t got a tippling, miserable, disgraceful old 
father-” 

“ We won't suppose .anything of the kind. I’m alsout 
the last man in the world she would tliink of marrying.” 

“ There you’re wrong. I tell you if I was out of the 
way she’d marry you. I’m not so dull as I seem. 
People are apt to make mistakes when they judge me 
by my looks,” he chuckled, in a self-complacent man¬ 
ner. “ A man can’t lay awake in the dark, hours to¬ 
gether, night after night thinking about one thing with¬ 
out coming to a tolerable fair understanding of it m all 
its )>carings. I can’t put a shoe on now, but 1 can see 
just as clear as ever 1 did the way it ought to be put 
on. I’m sharper in my wits than ever I was, though 
maybe 1 don’t look it. So much the better for me, 
and so much the worse for them as trusts to looks. 
Oh, I can hear with niy eyes shut I” My father con¬ 
tinued in this boasting strain fora time, and th<n re¬ 
suming his discourse at the point it had meandered 
from, he asked, “ Why has she refused Mr. Richio, 
the handsomest and best-to-do young gctilleiiun in 
the neighbourhood? why, because she knew there 
was a handstimcr at Newcastle.” 

It did not astonish me that Mr. Richie had proposed 
to Miss Westlake and that she had refused him, but it 
surprised me that my father should know I was work¬ 
ing at Newcastle, since 1 had kept it a secret from him, 
and knew no one h.iving friends at Kitfnrd. 

“ How did you Icarii 1 was at Newcastle ? ” I asked. 

My father chuckled again. “That's neither here 
nor there,” said he. “ I tell you she has refused Mr. 
Richie, and is never tired of listening to my praises 
of you; and seeing it pleases her to he.ir ’em, you 
may be sure 1 don't fdrgct to tell her of all you’ve 
done for me ” 

“ Wh.ai opportunity have you of communicating with 
•\liss Westlake?” I asked ahar|)ly, divining the truth 
that he was still profiling by the young l.uly’s bounty. 

“Why,” he answered evasively, “didn’t she look 
after me like an angel when 1 came by a hurl trying to 
stop her ponies? ’’ 

“That is a year ago. You have seen her lately.” 

“ Never mind about that, Jack.’’ 

“but 1 do mind ! ’’ cried 1, in anger. “ It is shame¬ 
ful that you should take undeserved charity from the 
hands of a stranger. Am 1 not sufficiently humiliated 
without th.1t ?” 

“This is the first time, Jack, that you’ve ever spoken 
a cruel word to me,” whimpered my father ; and for 
the rest of the d.ay be w«s as silent as previously he 
had been loquacious. 


This revelation upset me for the month. It was with 
difficulty 1 controlled my impatience to learn more 
from my father, and the desire prompted me to quit 
my work and seek him before the end of the month. 
When at length our day of meeting arrived, I found 
him much less eager than I was to re-open the 
subject. He was taciturn and lugubrious as we rode 
along the road to Wrotham; and, knowing that 
it was useless to question him while in that mood, 
I waited until we had dined, and a tankard of ale 
had rendered him’more communicative, before al¬ 
luding to the matter which had unsettled me. 

“Have you seen Miss Westlake since we were 
last together ? ” I asked, pushing the ale towards 
him. 

“ It ain’t likely, Jack, after what you said to me?’ he 
replied, after emptying the mug.. “ And what’s more, 
I don’t greatly want to see her,” he added. 

“ Why?” 

“ Made a mistake in her. Jack—ain’t got the heart 
I thought she had. ’Twasn’t for you she threw over 
Squire Richie.” 

“For whom w.is it, then?” I cried, starling back 
in my chair, and chilling from he.ad to foot, as though 
a s]iccire had risen before me. 

“Yelling Armstrong—Mr. Harry, as you saved from 
drowning.” * 

My heart was sick witii despair. My father left 
the room, and returned with a fresh mug of ale, which 
'he set down before me, then he set himself on the 
Ollier side of the table, and leaning his big arms upon 
it, looked at me under his lie.ivy brows in silent 
sympathy. 

“ When did you Icain tlial, and where?” I asked. 

“ (,>h, It’s all over the (onnty. Mr. Harry comes of 
age next week, and there's to be rare things up at the 
house : dinner for the poor, miisicianers and dancing 
for all the village, and I don’t know what, all in the 
old’ fishioneil s(\ le. Don’t know whether they’re going 
to roast an on. 1 shouldn’t wonder, Sir Andrew being 
so fond of the old style.” 

“ Hut what has tli.il to do with her?” 

“ Why, they say these rejoicings .ire to celebrate her 
betrothal to Master Harry. I’m told the old baronet 
has all along been fell on the young people getting 
married, and he’s got ;i reason for hurrying it on 
now.’’ 

“ What rc.ason ? ” 

“ They say he’s never been rigbt since that return 
of ai)]icrple\y he had in the spring. Do tell me that 
if yoti've had one ht o’ that yoit’ri; never safe for a 
day afterwards—may come another, and carry you off 
in a moment. I’ity that sort of complaint hasn’t fallen 
on me. Jack.” He shook his head gloomily, and then 
said. “ 1 wouldn’t have tlioiight it of her, though, not 
if .any one had paid me, a month ago.” 

My throat and mouth were dry, my tongue seemed 
to cling to my palate. “ Why ?" I asked hoarsely. 

“ I could have sworn her heart was for you; so 
it may be now, as for that. Suppose it’s only nai’ral 
she should marry m that way, though. Been brought 
up to luxury, and can’t do without it. They say she 
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hasn't got any money of her own; dependent on Sir 
Andrew for all she has. After all, how could she say 
‘No’ if he said ‘Yes,’ after being a father to her all 
these years ? Still, it do seem degrading like for a 
young girl to give her heart to one like, and her hand 
to another. But there, what could she do ? She ain’t 
fit to be a poor man’s wife. Only it ain’t our notion 
of marri.tgc, is it. Jack ? A village girl just gives her¬ 
self to the man she loves without quirk or question. 
Though it ain’t to be wondered at she preferred Sir 
Andrew for a fathcr-indaw to such a miserable old 
wretch as I am ; not but what— 

“ When does this fele take place ? ” 

“ Day after to-morrow, jack ; but, sure-ly, you don’t 
mean to go to it ? ” 

“ 1 do,’’ said I, springing from my chair as if the 
hour were already come. No stronger corfinnation 
of my fc.irs and suspicions was needed by my je.ilous 
mind than those trifles which had fuucn at second 
hand from the lips of my father. 


CHAPTKR TIIK TtVELJ-TH. 

A l.ARC.E manpicc had been set up on the lawn before 
Armstrong House, and here the gentry were to have 
g.'ithcrcd on Mond.ay, the eve of Mr. Annstrong’s 
birthday. A tluiiuler-slorni in llu* afternoon, however, 
upset this arrangement, and the parly was held in the 
house. 

The night was hc;ivy ami close. I know not where 
I had wandered since I ejuiticd my f.ither on Sunday ; 
but it happened that something before mnlnighi 1 was 
in the Sevenoaks Road, when 1 heard the sound of 
music. 1 was taken by surprise, for I had spoken 
to no one hut my father, iind he h.id told me only 
of the Jvte to l>e held on ’iuesday. Had he deceived 
me? 1 asked, standing still to listen, or was 1 de¬ 
ceived by my own iinaginalion only? The sound 
fell more distinctly on my listening ear. I recognised 
the vhylluiiir measure of a dance tune—an air that 
1 had heard whistled in tin* work-sho]) at Newcastle. 
1 made my way to the liouse. There seemed to be 
a light in every room. The windviws of the l);dl-rooni 
were thrown open, and 1 saw lire dancers moving 
gracefully within ihrmigii the gan/c curtains. I 
clambered up into the deep cascincnl of a window, 
and looked llirongh, 1 could not see her. The 
music had ceased, and then the danceis had dis¬ 
persed. Some were se.atcd, some stood in groups, 
some promenaded. The clock began to strike the 
hour; it was twelve o’clock. Just then there was a 
hush, and those who were seated rose to their feet. 
All eyes were turned to one end of the room, and 
then a loud murmur of voices arose, and l\Ir. 
Armstrong came down the room, his friends pressing 
towards him to take his hand. Tlien I saw her— 
Miss Westlake—dressed in some pate lustrous 
material, with bare arms and shoulders, advance 
radiant and smiling. She met him, took his hands 
in hers, and kissed him. An involuntary cry rose 
from my distracted heart, and I threw myself from 
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the casement upon the ground, wishing that I might 
never again rise from it. 

I’erhaps that cry of despair was heard. I may have 
been seen by some of the servants, or my coining was 
anticipated. I cannot say. Only 1 know that when 
I attempted to pass by the lodge with the stream of 
villagers on the following night, a man stepped for¬ 
ward, and would have stopped me. 

“ I’ve got orders not to let you in, ’ he said. 1 
threw him aside, and marched on. 

The villagers had been invited to dance in the 
marquee. The difficulty on such occasions is to over¬ 
come the timidity and awkwardness they feel in the 
midst of rich appointments and the presence of well- 
dressed people. The music had begun, but no one 
had yet dared to dance. Mr. Armstrong and Miss 
Westlake stepped out, and he offered his hand to 
a comely woman of the village; whilst she, with a 
graceful inclination of her head and a smile, waited 
for a lad to do the same by her. It was at that 
moment that 1 passed the entrance of the tent. 

I pushed the gaping rustics aside and strode for- 
ward. Miss Westlake saw me; the colour left her 
cheek, and she shrank back. 

Before I could re.ach her, Mr. Armstrong, quitting 
his partner, threw himself between us, and throe or 
four gentlemen instantly did the same. If they had 
known nothing of my history, my appearance would 
have prompted them to come between me and the 
delicate young lady. 1 had not slept since .Saturday; 
my rliiihes were tom ;ind spattered with mud ; 1 must 
have h>oked as 1 fell mad. 

1 was forced hack and carried away from the tent 
My struggles were unavailing against the many hands 
U|)on me, and at length, being out of her sight, I 
sulfered lluin to do what they would with me, and 
made no resistance. 

When we were nut of sight of the house, one of the 
gniuj), a tall, well-built young fellow, with a dark 
moustache, whom I alierwarcls knew to bi; Mr. Richie, 
said to Mr. Il.irry— 

‘‘ Ho bai.k to the lent, Armstrong. There 11 bo no 
end of an u|)scl if you don't. I know how nenous 
your father is, and Miss Westlake s terrors. We 

shall have the whole kit out Iiere in live minutes. 

Cut away back, you fellows!” 

There was some remonstrance in .an undertone. 

‘‘Oh, that’s .all right!” said Mr. Kichio lightly. 
“I know how to deal with this soit of fellow. \'ou 
leave us, and keep the yokels out of the w.n. -'Novv 
then, Mr. Ford,” he added, turning to me as the other 
men withdrew. ‘‘ ym and I will have .1 little talk 

together.'’ He pulled out Ins case, and stuck a cigar 

in his moiiih. “Have a cigar?'he .addcvl. offering 
lii.s cigar-case. , I made no reply. I listened mechani¬ 
cally ; all will or power to act seemed to have left me. 
” Bctlcr, you know; noilung like a good cigar for 
nuking a man look at things m a reasonable spirit. 
Woffl?--(iood I” He shut up his case, put it away, 
and proceeded to light a vesta, standing astride in the 
path before me. “What’s your game, Ford?” he 
;iskcd, holding the light to his’Cigar. Don't care to 
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show your hand, eh ?” he said, putting his own con¬ 
struction on my silence. ‘‘It puzzles some people, you 
know, to make out what you’re at. About three years 
this sort of thing has been going on, 1 suppose. 
Most people think you're inai. 1 , you kiiow -l don’t. 
Seen a good many cranks in my lime; iievci- knew 
one who carried out his object .is you have, Tlieie’s 
enough thewand smew in you for a couple of ordinary 
men; enough inlelligcucc, nuelkci -vvli.iU'ver you like 


1 admit; but, hang it all! you knovy, 1 wonder what 
would become of society if jmetic justice was dealt 
out all round ! Precious damp here. Suppose we 
move oil a bit. Uon'l feci like moving? Well, stop 
where we are, then. Anything so long as you don’t go 
down there Inghteiiing the life out of that poor girl, 
and raising the dander of young Armstrong. Poor old 
baronet can’t take care of Miss Westlake any longer, 
so she must look to Mr. Harry to keep you in order.” 



to call it—for a couple of dozen. You know it as well as 
anybody. Got a lot of revolutionary nonsense into 
your head—listened to some frothy demagogue, I’ll 
be bound—taken ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ or some 
such nonsense, for your motto, and Tancied you had 
only to make yourself a model working man to be 
able to marry Miss Westlake, or any one else you 
singled out Taken ‘ Self-help’ or some such rank 
rubbish for your gospel, 1 bet. You’ve worked like 
Hercules, and now you can’t make out why the 
golden fleece shouldn’t be given you after your twelve 
labours.” I did not attempt to show this sapient 
young gentleman that the golden fleece had nothing 
to do with tlie labours of Hercules. “ It’s rough on you. 


“ Who authorises liim to interfere in the matter,” I 
asked sharply—“ his failicr or Miss Westlake ?” 

“ Hum ! ” replied Mr. Ricliie, pausing to dischaig;e 
a volume of smoke. ‘‘ Gentlemen, as a rule, Ford, 
don’t require the authorisation of any one to protect a 
woman from insult.” 

“ A woman is insulted, in your opinion, by the love 
of such a man as me ? ” 

“No, Ford, not that. 1 shouldn’t think any one 
o»t of a melodrama would be fool enough to tliiok 
that, still less to say it, in these limes. If you wish to 
know what ! do think is an insult, it is for a man to 
come into the presence of a well-bred and well-dressed 
young lady in sucli a get-up as you present at this 
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moment. That was a little oversight on your p.in, I 
dare say. I’ll bet you'd have turned up in a claw¬ 
hammer coat if it had occurred to you that that 
would serve your purpose better. Don’t know how 
poor old Harry will manage if you make your next 
attack upon Miss Westlake in grey kids, with a 
squash hat under your arm. Upon my word ! it 
would be embarrassing,’’ he said, dropping from tlic 
bantering tone to one of serious rellectiou as he 
knocked the ash off his cigar. “ Don’t know that I 
should feel quite as easy in lecturing you if you had 
taken the precaution to put yourself into evening dress 
and come in a brougham. 'I'hat admission will show 
you, Ford, wlut effect certain social conventionalities 
have upon men, and if the effect upon men is great, 
how much more must it be on women ? Which brings 
us back in a roundabout fashion to our .startiiig-poiiit. 
Yes, tlut’s it, you know, Ford. It’s not a Int of good 
your springing upon that poor Miss Wi\stl.ike like a 
sprite out of a trap. If you can’t make her your wife, 
you ought to keep out of her way—every bit as mtu h 
as if you were a ioid fascin.ited by the pretty looks 
of a shop-girl. It’s altogether unfair to tlie girl. 
Girls are sentimental; and you don’t know what mis¬ 
leading hopes this rorn.antic attachment may Ire 
putting in her head. Girls of that age are all lo- 
inance—fancy every good-looking begg.ir will turn 
out to be a prince in disguise. 1 don't say Ui.it Miss 
Westlake is a girl of that kind. She has sense, but at 
the same time she has the feelings of an oidin.iry 
girl in some things. At present she st.inds a capit.'d 
chance of becoming—well, of marrying \ery adv.in- 
tagcously. If she docs marry she will make .i good 
wife, you may be sure, and a happy one, 1 -.hould 
think. Now tell me, John Foul, do you iliink it’s 
manly, do you think it's generous, do you think it's just 
for you to inspire her with a sentiment whicli will 
destroy her chance of prosperity and happiness ?” 

'* Will that sentiment destroy her chance of h.ippi- 
ness ; ” I asked eagerly. 

“ Undoubtedly ; if she rejects a baronet, for example, 
with the hopes that you will turn out to be a ])rincc. 
You know that you’ll never be a prince—never be 
anything but Jack Ford, son of old Hen Ford. And 
do you think,” he asked, emphasising each word 
slowly—“do you think that such a girl as Miss West- 
lake will marry you with such a connection as that ? ’’ 

They were my father’s own words, and they went 
like bullets into my heart. 

“ Come, Jack,” said Mr. Richie, in a genial tone ; 
‘“Crying ills need bitter pills,’ 1 think they say in 
Kitford. If I’ve given you pain, it’s only that you 
may see where your weak point is. Every one of us 
has to take misforuine at some time, and the best 
thing is to meet it with a brave face, and live it 
down like a gentleman. “ I’ll let you into a little 
secret now we’re such good friends—I don't promise 
that I shall see you the next time we meet m the 
street, by-the-by—you shall know iny trouble now 
we’ve about talked out yours. 1 also have been hit; 
1 also entertained the idea that I might make Miss 
Westlake my wife ; and I tell you this: I think I 
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should Imve realised my wish if 1 had been heir to a 
baronetcy and six tlious.ind a year, instead of being a 
plain mister with only as lu.iny hundreds. Not that she 
loves me. 'J’on niy honour I don’t believe she loves 
any one of my acquaintance - it’s (jiiite possible that 
she has more feeling for you ihim for any one else in 
the world. I can understand that; but I am vain 
enough to suppose site would li.ivc accepted me if my 
position had been better if, for example, 1 had stood 
in Mr. Harry Armstrong’s slides. Knowing how little 
feeling she had for me, I proposed in such a manner 
th.it lier refusal should not oblige me to lose the 
pleasure of her society. I proposed, and she refused. 
'I'hcre was no frantic wringing of hands, no rushing 
alMiut like a maniac, no ridiculous scene of any kind. 
I look her refusal as c.ilmly .is 1 had made my offer, 
and tlie consequence is that 1 raised myself in her 
esteem, and enjoy tiie pleasure of an undiininished 
friendship. Now, don't you think, Ford, th.it it’s a 
ihous.iiKl times better to have the esteem, the respect, 
the confidence of a perstc. \oti love than to force her 
to treat you like a daiv.;erou> Iniiie ? If I had made 
an as.s of myself, as y<ni hate, do you lliiiik I should 
have the pleasure of her society this evening? Not 
much. Take my advice, learn self-control: it is the 
primary qualification of a gentleman. Obtain the 
mastery of yourself, and tlieie is no reason why you 
should not one day be adniilted to Miss Westlake’s 
friendship. I think I’ve stud enough to dissuade you 
from making yourself conteuiplihle in Miss Westlake's 
opinion. And now, as I'm gvlting decidedly damp 
about the feel, I’ll leave you. Won’t have a cigar ?— 
No?—tiond! (>ond night.” 

Mr. Kicliic’s advice iv.is thrown away on me. 1 had 
no desire to hold .t position near Miss Westlake such 
as his. My love would not .'1(111111 of restrictions. .She 
must be mine altogether or not at all, I felt. But the 
rest of hi.s argument ii.id the desired effect. It made 
me See tiial it was hopeless to hope : that so long as 
I was John Ford slie could never be my wife. Also 
It made me feel th.it I was playing an unseemly and 
cruel part in pursuing my own vain desires ; and the 
bitter conviction dawned upon me that if she had any 
feeling of affection for me, it was more imperative 
that I should separate myself fioin her. 

I went to my father's rooms in Kitford with the 
deieimiiialion to bid him good-bye, and return at 
once to Newcastle. 

*• Vour father in ?” said the woman of the house, 
when 1 asked for him. “ I.a’, sir I ain’t sevn him any¬ 
where abouts since he went away o’ Sunday, and we 
made sure he was with you.’’ 

1 had not seen him since I left him in the ale-house 
at Wroiham. Never before had he stayed away from 
his village- Had he fallen ill or met with an acci¬ 
dent ? 

“ I hope nothing h.is happened to him. sir,” said 
the woman. “To lie sure, he have been unsettled 
and restless for a good month or more—quite unlike 
himself, as cveiy one remarks. The remains seemed 
to be preying on his mind like. Won’t you take a 
seal, sir ? ” 
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“ No, no. What remains do you refer to ? ” 

“ Dear, dear! Hasn’t he told j’ou, sir, about the 
remains as were found in the back garden ? ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ That’s odd, to be sure, for he ccrt.iiniy could not 
have forgot about ’em. Well, there now ! I do hope 
there’s nothing wrong. Still, he hasn’t been the same 
since that day. And—and—a telegram letter came 
for you yesterday.” 

“ Give it to me at once,” said J. 

She went into her p;ivloiir and fetched the telegram, 
which was sticking in the rhimiicy-gl.i5s. I read 

“ From Leader and Li'adek. Sun Cmirt. Temple. Wr h.ive iin- 
portant mfonnalion of initm-diatr l» CDimnuuiL.iic. We me 

here from (eii till five, or will w.iit iijioii you liy apr'oiiiiiueiit, if you 
prefer." 

I was overtaken with exhaustion when I arrived at 
Sevenoaks, having been without sleep since Saturday, 
almost without food since Sunday, so there I rcsierl 
for the night, and having given my clothes to the 
chambermaid to pul in orcl, r, I started the next morn¬ 
ing in decent trim for London. 

I had some dilhculty in liiiding Messrs. Leader and 
Leader, for they were newly establishe<l in their office, 
which was at the top of a dingy little house in the 
comer of the court; but 1 was still too early. The 
door, with the name of the linn upon it, was locked, 
and I had been sitting on the stairs fully half an 
hour, when a stout, middle-aged gentleman, with 
his face shaven, except upon the iijiper pan of the 
jaw, where two little Imnclu's of black whiskers re¬ 
mained, dressed with scrupuloii.s ncatnc-ss in a black 
frock coal, protected by a light overciut. came bustling 
up the stairs ; he earned a jiackei of hhie papers lied 
with red tape- He looked at me as he passed me. 

“ Mr. Leader?’’ 1 asked, rising from the stairs. 

“ That is my name.” 

“Mine is John Ford. You have something lo.lcll 
me about my father, Henj.niiin Ford.” 

“Ilenj.imin Ford—oh, yes. ye.s, yes ! Ah ! you arc 
Mr. Ford. Very glad to see you, iny dear sir. Conic 
with me into iny oftite. ' 

His tone assured me that nothing serious had 
happened to my father, ,md I followed him mio his 
inner office, wondei ing what he had to tell mo. 

“T.akc a chair. S])lendid morning, is it not? One 
moment, Mr. Ford, and 1 sh.ill he entirely at your 
service.” 

“You can tell me at once, pcihaps, whether your 
telegram refers to my f.ither. 1 expected to find that 
he had met with some serious acciilcm, or been taken 
ill.” 

“ Oh ! nothing of llul sort has happened to him, 1 
assure you. He was perfectly well when he left this 
office yesterday morning. .Shan't keep you /w// a 
moment, Mr. Ford.” 

He left me to survey llie row of tin deed-boxes 
which, with half a dozen chairs .and a writing-table, 
furnished the little office, an<l then c;inie bustling back 
without his overcoat and hat, and smoothing back the 
very glossy black h.air from his temples. 

“Now, sir,” said he, sitting down before the table 


and unlocking a drawer in it, “we will proceedatonce 
to business.” He took out a folded sheet of blue 
foolscap, opened it, and glanced at its contents. Then 
turning bis chair towards me and crossing his legs, he 
said, “ In the first place, I must inform you that we 
are solicitors. Now, the day before yesterday we 
received a visit from Benjamin Ford, blacksmith) 
of Kitford, in Kent. He informed us that lie had a 
very important statement to make, and proceeded to 
relate a history of such an extraordinary character 
that we were doubtful whether to receive it as absolute 
truth, or as the result of—of an excited imagination. 
Before communicating with you, we determined to 
examine the facts so far as circumstances allowed. 
My partner started at once for Kitford, and there 
made inquiries which to a certain extent corroborated 
the statement of Benjamin Ford. You will, perhaps, 
not object to answering a few questions before I pro¬ 
ceed upon the evidence already obtained. In a matter 
of this kind we cannot be too particular.” 

“ I will answer to the best of my ability what 
questions you jilcase to put,” said I. 

“Thank you.” Mr. Leader again consulted his 
shed of foolscap. “Before being removed by your 
father to Kitford, you lived in Surrey, with Maria 
Jude?” 

“Yes—she was my grandmother.” 

“ You have no reason to suspect tliat she was not 
your grandmother ? ” 

“No.” 

“Now tax 5’our memory, sir, and tell me if you have 
ever had a )).assing suspicion that M.irui jinlc was not 
your grandmother ? ’’ 

“No,” said I emiihalically, after due reflection, 
“.’\h!” A p.ausc, and a furtlier reference to the 
foolscap. “From youi boyhood you have been of 
great service to Benjamin Ford.''” 

“1 c.irncd enough money for his support and mine 
when I was about twelve, .uni 1 don't think he 
troubled hiiusclf to work .ifter lli.it.” 

“Ho lived in a very niiscr.ible condition until you 
took lodgings for him, saw that lie was decently 
clothed and led, and, in fact, took the whole manage- 
merit of his affairs in your hands ? ’’ 

*• My father has always lived iniscndjly." 

“Just so. Subject 10 gicai mental depression, 
jieriods of melancholy, fits of remorse?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Bill, so far as his material condition was con. 
cerneJ, you left him nothing to desire?” 

“ I have tried to do so.” 

“His moral inquietude has increased of late. You 
have found him, perhaps, more solicitous for your 
welfare than formerly?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The question I am .about to ask is of a delicate 
nature, but I am compelled to put it. You have for 
some time been jxissionatcly attached to a young lady 
in a superior station to your own?” I bowed my 
head. “The fact that your father's cliaiacter is open 
to reproach must naturally preclude the realisation of 
your wishes with regard to this young lady?” 
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“ Yes.’’ 

“ Your father gave you no intimation of his inten¬ 
tion to consult with us?" 

“None wlmtever.’’ 

“So far, your answers tally exactly with the state¬ 
ment of Benjamin Ford. Now, sir, tell me if the dis¬ 
covery of those remains in the garden which was in 
your father’s possession at the titne of your birth has 
not, together with other considerations, opened a 
doubt in your mind?” 

“ I know nothing of those remains. I heard them 
spoken of for the first time yesterday.” 

“Nevertheless, there was a paragraph concerning 
them in the Wrotham Gnardian and li^hthant, ScrUy 
Plaxtoly and Kitjord ^fcsSl•n};erP 

“1 never read that newspaper. I know nothing 
about the remains you speak of.” 

“ Here is the fact:—A gardener employed by the 
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person to whom your father’s former residence now 
belongs, while engaged in sinking a pit in the garden 
adjoining the house, came upon a piece of rotten 
leather, and on pulling it up from the ground, dis¬ 
covered some fragments of bone which excited his 
suspicion. He spoke to the police at Sevenoaks; the 
bones were subsequently examined by a medical man, 
and declared to be the bones of an infant, but how 
long they had been in the giound it was quite im¬ 
possible to tell. Now, sir, this discovery seems to 
have luid a poweifui effect upon Benjamin Ford, 
and stimulated, perhaps, as much by a fear of justice 
as by a sense of gratitude to you, he came here on 
Monday, and told us ”—another reference to the 
paper—“first, that the leather was part of an old 
apron of his ; and secondly, that the bones were those 
of his son, John Ford.” 



'I’HE GARDEN IN SEPTllMBER. 


atlcniion have wo given tn flowers 
of I,lie, that .is the time of ye.ir is begiii- 
nmg to overt.ike us when llowers, at all 
events in the open g.iicleii, aic certainly 
on the wane, we will, before turning our 
attention to the housing of them and other kindred 
matters, say a few words aboiil a very homely subject, 
and a very practical one to boot, and that is the ciiUi- 
valion of onr spinach. And the f.iel that it is so often 
badly m.tnagcti anil wasted is an cvlr.i inducement to 
say something about it, p.irticularly too as about the 
end of August or the first week in September is the 
very time for sowing our winter crop. 

A good old English authority in gardening matters 
tells us tliat spinach '• was first noticed as a culinary 
vegetable in this country about isGS, but th ere can 
be little doubt that it was in cultivation long before 
that period even in thi.s country, if not elsewhere, in 
tne religious establishments, which in the times pre¬ 
ceding the above date were almost the only places 
where anything deserving the name of gardening was 
carried on.” 

For the sowing of the winter spir.ich, then, choose 
a fairly sheltered situation. The soil should first of 


all be thoroughly pulverised, having been previously 
well and deejily dug. so lh.it at the time of sowing .all 
should be as light ,is pussilde; niamiring. loo, should 
Rave been done at .111 eailier dale, but for the winter 
crops the ground neial iiol be so particularly rich. 
Take care too that your land is properly drained, and 
especially as tlic .mtitmn is coming on. Nothing will 
thrive in a swamp. Sow m dulls of from twelve to 
fifteen indies apart. Let llie seed he llioroughly well 
covered with soil, having, s.iy, .111 inch of ii upon them. 
.And to cxpc'lile llie vegetarinn <>f ihe seed it is a good 
pl.an—especi.illy at the end of a drv August or early in 
.Si'ptcmbcr, the first half of n hieli is so often quite hot 
— to water the drills before you pul the seed in them. 
At .any rate, you must give an iici a>ion.il w.atering in 
sultry weather, or choose a (Iiundcry and showery day 
for sowing. 

Rake your ground over Imcl. anil you may tread 
the seed through very slightly, but as f.ir as you can 
avoid it, walk as little .is possible between the rows. 
W.atering, however, is very iniporianl, fur a failure in 
water will moan a f.iihirc of your spinach itself. When 
the young plants have attained a si/e sufficient for 
manipulation, you may begin thinning, though not 
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perliaps too 
vigorous!) .tt 
fii'St ; eveiitu.iliy 
your plums should 
Ixj sonic SIX inches 
apart. And ufuT 
lliis, keep up a 
: regular hocinc - 

going in prett) 
deeply, so as thoroughly 
to eradicate all weeds. 
'I'lie winter spinach i^ 
po.silivcly improved and 
strengthened by a jiidi- 
noiis and systematic ga¬ 
thering, blit the heart of 
the plant should be left, 
and the outside leaves 
only gathered. Should se¬ 
vere weather set in, your 
crops may be jiroteclod 
by a few slight bouglis of 
trees or some light litter, 
enough to keep back and 
check the worst of the 
frost. And as the winter 
adv.inccs, if the weallier 
be open and frost absent, 
another sowing might lx* 
m.'iile, hut in a sheltered 
spot, about the third week 
in January, to serve as 
' hi 1 a successional crop. And at this 
j•| lime the summer spinach should 
be sown : the seed of tins sort 
being round and smooth, whereas 
tlie winter spinach is the spinoia, 
or prickly-seeded. 

As your last-sown crop makes 
its api>curance above ground, sow 
a third lot, having, of course, your 
chief sowing, as of most other vegetables, about the 
end of March. And in the summer season it is a good 
plan to sow your spinach crop between your rows of 
peas, beans, &c., as the sliadc thus afforded to the 
spinach is certainly a great advantage to it, and what 
is more, you economise your room by this means, and 
there is also a ]cs.s chance of the spinach being drawn 
by the sun, and suddenly running up to seed. Hut in 
any case we unhappily ton often contrive to h.wo a 
large quantity of refuse from our spinach, though for 
this the pigs will always thank us, as they arc particu¬ 
larly fond of it. 

But this month we arc particularly busy in our 
flower garden, prq)aring for our annual change from 


the open betis to the greenhouse. August is gene¬ 
rally recommended us the month in which cuttings of 
goraniiims, &c., sliould be taken, but in a favourable 
.■lummer, if all be done in the first wa'k or ten days of 
September, the operation may generally be postjtoned 
uiih safety to that time, should we happen to be par¬ 
ticularly pressed for time. 

The objection to taking our cuttings at too early 
a dale, cspeci.illy wlicre our space is limited, is 
tliat by this means our young stock of cuttings will 
nuke such a vigoious growth that by the following 
spring we often find ourselves inconvenienced and 
overcrowded. Moreover, the longer that we can 
with safety postpone packing our greenhouse full with 
our miscellaneous plants, the hardier will they be, and 
the better chance do they run of standing a severe 
winter, shmilci one be in store for us. Hy Michael- 
m.is,ho\\evcr, the camellias sliould certainly be tinder 
gla-.s, as their buds arc already sufficiently apparent, 
and by Christmas or soon after we look for flowers 
on some of our early-showing specimens. Now, our 
cmeiarias we look to for flowering about February, 
and very gay they arc after the worst of a dreary 
winter is past. The earliest of these will be assisted 
by re-pottmg and a little weekly dose of diluted 
inamirc-waler. A simitar medicine will help those 
fuchsias that seem still disposed to go on blooming. 

As for tile calceolarias, if yon are pressed for room- 
in your greenhouse there is no occasion to slow them 
away there. An old encumber or melon frame set 
out in a sheltered S|kiI will be sufficient protection for 
them. We do not mean that it is necessary lor their 
preservation to plant them in tlie old decayed manure, 
but the frame itself can be moved away, and the young 
cuttings will thrive very well if planted in rows in the 
ordinaiy soil, h.aving tlie frame .simply placed over 
them: upon this in intensely .severe weather a little 
extra protection might be thrown if necessary. In¬ 
side liic same frame, too, you miglit stow away for 
safe eustody during the winter some few of your large 
geraniums that you have cut down and taken up from 
the open llowcr-bt-ds : they should be reduced almost 
to dwarf stumps, and set m ;i small flower-pot. Tlie 
only fear is of their damping and dying away under 
the frame ; therefore in the l>csl of the day give a little 
fresh air, and let this be done daily. Water they will 
rarely need during the winter months; tlie season 
itself must, however, influence you a good deal in the 
m.'inagcmcnt of your flowers. The clirysanthemums- 
next require attention, bc-ing the last flower of the 
season. !f you arc growing them in pots, and have 
not yet placed them in their blooming ones, this should 
be done at once ; or if they arc planted out, they must 
now be taken up and potted ; and in doing so, take up 
with them .as nuicli carlli and roots as you can, place 
them in some sheltered situation, and give a good 
watering. A little clear manure-watering will benefit 
them once or twice a week. Or if you want some 
dwarf plants, the tops of the blooming shoots may be 
either layered or planted as cuttings, but the shoots 
sliould not be topped later than about the middle of 
September. 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCES 



HOUGHT- I’RANSFERKNCK, Of as 
it is more commonly, but less 
correctly cullecl, tliouglu-read- 
ing, IS a subject winch has 
recently provoked <i consider¬ 
able amount of discussion 
and controversy. From being 
ranked at one time amongst 
the imiltitudinoiis tricks of 
legerdemain and modern 
charlalaiiisin, it is now taking 
its stand as a scientiHc fact, 
inconlrovei'tibie as to its ac¬ 
tual cxislence, but yet in¬ 
volved III .1 large amount of 
mystery as to its real cause and workings. 

First brought into general public repiilc a few years 
ago, the various phenomena connerted wiili it iiavc 
since then excited the altoniion of many scicniilir 
societies: more especially of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which is devoting a considerable amount 
of labour towards investigating the result of individual 
experiments on the subject. 

Thought-transference is really the })owcr by which 
a thought or act of will cman.iimg Irom one person's 
brain may be produced, or exerts an influence ution 
the brain of another, otherwise than ihrougb the recog¬ 
nised sensory channels. 

It has for some time been imagined that since all 
the more striking experiments of (houglit-ieadmg were 
performed with the subject and operator in direct 
contact, cither personal or tlirough die medium of 
copper-wire or some other coinnninii.alioii, llierofore 
the icsult was gained througli an iintonicious imis- 
cular agitation on the part of the operator, who m 
his intense dc-sire that the e.xact locality of a certain 
missing object might become known to his subject, 
actually revealed it, although jicihaps unconsciously, 
by the action of his muscles. Anil certainly this tlieory 
on the face of it sounds not only very plausible, but 
by far the most correct and reliable one. Take one of 
the most simple experiments in this line, known as the 
“willing game,” which has been practised in many 
drawing-rooms for several years past. I'lic subject 
was blindfolded and ordered to stand in the centre of 


the room with his limbs in as plastic a condition as 
possible, and his waist or neck was then encircled by 
the hands of two or three operators, who willed that 
he should fall in a certain direction. In this case 
the result might certainly have l>cen unconsciously, 
but none the less actually, caused by the force of the 
muscular energy on the part of the operators, who, by 
indirect pressure, compelled the subject to fall towariK 
the direction rei|uired. In the same manner, some 
object being secreted, its locality was discovered by 
the subject when in direct cont.act with one or more 
operators who were conscious of its whereabouts. 

Jn fact many have gone so far as to state that the 
wonderful experiments of the pin linding feat, and 


re.iding the number of a Hank of England note, were 
actually owing to the fact that the direction of space in 
which the object lies is uninlcntionally indicated by 
the operator’s muscular pressure. After a prolonged 
scientific inquiry on the claims of one of the best- 
known exponents of the art as a ‘‘thought-reader,” the 
committee decided that he had only delicate muscular 
sensibility, and no |)ovvcr as a true thought-reader. 
Yet to this decision I’lofessor Cariett, a great autho¬ 
rity on the subject, in a lecture on “ Thought-Reading, 
True and False,” delivered before the members of the 
Literary Society attached to the Richmond Club, 
Dublin, adds the altogether unsatisfactory remark, 
‘■that although a large number of these experiments 
might fairly be set down as muscle-reading, yet there 
remained a certain number of phenomena which could 
not be attributed to muscle-reading,” thus virtually 
stultifying the committee's decision. 

That this is not the true solution of the difficulty, 
any one who has entered upon the threshold of the 
subject can easily demonstrate, for while undoubtedly 
many of the phenomena connected with the study 
could to a certain extent be explained away by this 
hypothesis, yet there remains behind an unbounded 
mass of evidence which cannot be gauged by the 
liiiiilalion of muscular power. 

y\ course of simple experiments, attempted with a 
(|uahlicd su!)ject, will soon convince the most sceptical 
that to look to unconscious muscular agitation as the 
sole sccict of this tiansmission of energy is a totally 
erroneous idea, and does not at all meet the exigencies 
of the case. 

1 adduce the results of one evening’s experiments 
carried out with my brother, who is of rather an ex¬ 
citable temperament. 

The subject was blindfolded, and after the applica¬ 
tion of my hand to Ins forehead, reeled to and fro, drew 
one or two deep inspirations, and then went off into a 
kind of mesmeric sleep. Throughout the whole series 
of experiments there was an entire absence of muscular 
cftbit. and no nervous e.xcitcment as is the case with 
many percipients. 

Arlnlcs hidden in the most unaccountable and 
unlikely places were discovered and returned as re- 
(juired. 

From a number of coins and books the cho.sen one 
was immediately pointed out, 

.Several tunes being Ininimcd over, the tunc in 
question was at once selected. 

A pipe and pouch of iob,acco were hidden in 
difTerent places ; the pipe was tilled from the jioucli, 
lighted, and placed in the nioiuh of one of the 
comjKiiiy. During this exiierinicnt another pipe was 
substituted, which, after some hesitiition. was filled, 
but immediately discovering the mistake, my subject 
hastily emptied the pipe and threw it on one side. 

A name written on a piece of paper was correctly 
read out. 

Arithmetical and geometrical figures were repro- 
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duced on a blackboard. The last-named experiment 
was carried out by another percipient in his normal 
condition. 

There was ope circumstance connected with these 
experiments which exercised a great influence on the 
minds of tlic company present. After an)’ article liac! 
been touched and returned to its original position, my 
brother, although bliiidfoldcii, and some distance from 
the object, was immediately ronscious if any one even 
touch^ the article, and would instantly rush back and 
seiic it, using great force if it were not at once returned 
to him. 

. Now, I am perfectly aware that several of these 
results might perhaps Im.* owing, or at all events might 
have tiic appearance of being tiue, to this unconscious 
muscular pressure, but I defy an)’ one to produce many 
of the results by sim|ilc muscular power. It is 
evidently apparent that thcie is some more complex 
and involved reason fot these phenomena, and that 
the mere assumption that they are solely due to 
muscular pressure is eruineous and misleading. The 
merfc fact that after a pioliarted scries of experiments 
there is generally an acute feeling of exhaustion, is by 
no means conclusive evidence that it is muscular 
e.xhaustion, as the same feeling would undoubtedly 
arise from exhaustion of the brain, even if the muscles 
were at rest. 

I go a step farther and bring forward some more 
surprising experiments, which 1 do not consider at all 
exceptional, as similar results are being obtained in 
many quarters. 

I place my hand upon the forehead of my subject, 
and by the exercise of \ull-powcr to the greatest 
possible extent, and by llie entire concentration of 
energy, 1 throw him into an hypnotic condition, or 
kind of mesmeric trance—a condition very similar to 
that in which a person is when actually dre.iming, 
although the ordinary senses arc not suspended as in 
sleep. This state appears identical with th-it induced 
by the Hindoo Yogins wfio by several modes of con¬ 
centration, such as fixing tlie sight upon the space 
between the eyebrows or the tip of the nose, render 
themselves by several intermediate stages insensible 
to heat and cold, and become impervious to blows and 
even to the effects of lire. Indeed, while in this con¬ 
dition they may be confined for many days without 
food or drink and yet remain alive 

When in this condition of trance the voices of all in 
the room (although conversation is being carried on 
as usual) Iwcomc entirely inaudible : the eyes dose : 
and the subject or percipient is then cn rapport—TA it 
is tcrmed—wiih me. M) voice can be heard if uttered 
only in a whisper, my slightest commands are obeyed. 
I can make my subject cal the warmest condiment 
without being affected by it. In fact, he is entirely 
under my control. I rivet my attention on a watcli 
which I have placed upon tlic table, and as it were by 
the power of my will impress llic object before my 
eyes upon his own brain, until the object itself seems 
to be transferred to him, and he not only describes the 
article itself, but tells me at once the correct time the 
watch indicates. 


Now there is something far more recondite and 
involved in this than any such theory as many bring 
forward of simple muscular agitation, for no amount of 
muscular power could reproduce a meittal picture upon 
the brain of another. 

It is plain that wc must /ook to some other cxplana. 
tion. But what.^ The general opinion that is now 
gaining ground among scientific men, is that thought- 
transference is virtually and essentially the influence 
of mind upon mind. In what way the impression is 
con^•cyed is of course a mystery, but, as one writer on 
the subject remarks :— 

“The phenomena of magnetism show that there 
need be no perceptible carrier for the transmission of 
force: or we may instance gravitation, which binds 
together the universe. Hence it does not appear at all 
preposterous to assert that the action of a powerful 
brain may exert an effect upon a less powerful but 
equally sensitive one, although the means by which it 
accomplishes this may not be perceptible to the or¬ 
dinary senses.’’ 

A very plausible theory is that a subtle virtue or 
magnetic flow emanates from our bodies in undulating 
waves, as is the ease with light, hc.it, and sound, and 
these waves being set in motion by the movement of 
the molecules of the brain, which occurs in thought, 
awaken siniil.ir vibrations in the brain of another, 
provided that he be in sympathy with the generator ol 
the wave-motion, as is the case with a piano or other 
stringed instrument, wherein all notes of the same 
vibration wilt sound in response to another instrument, 
but all of a different rate of vibi.uion remain silent. 

The f.ict th.ii this inode of communication of 
thought docs not t.ike pl.iee in all subjects in the 
identical manner is no argument against its adoption, 
for it is a well-knoun truth, but still for all that one 
which cannot be explained, that all persons do iiot jios- 
stiss the power of mesinci ismg, or of being mesmerised 
by, others; ncilhei ,ire all persons somnambulists. 

The producliuii of mental pictures while in this 
hypnotic condition is a very remarkable fact. I have 
staled one out ol sevetal that have come under my 
immediate notice, instances with diagrams have been 
published in the Pioceedings of the Society for 
Ps)’clncal Kcsearch, and 1 now adduce one .which 
appeared in a weekly journal a few monllis since, 
and is autiienlicaled by a gentleman of the highest 
literary standing and cli.tracler. 

“ A young lady friend of mine had been to a panto¬ 
mime ; an evening or two later she and another lady 
upon whom 1 had been making several experiments 
were with me, and it occurred to me to try if the second 
of my subjects could be made to sec the pantomime 
through the memory of tlie other. • I put them both 
into trance, and then occurred what no one who 
witnessed it is likely to forget, M)r subject fairly 
shouted with Liugliter, followed and described the 
action, and often rciicated the words, of the panto¬ 
mime which she had not seen herself. Suddenly she 
exclaimed, ‘ The lights arc gone out.’ 1 had that 
instant by my own will, and without saying a word, 
broken the connection between my subjects.” 
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This is but one of many similar experiments that 
have been successfully carried out after the operator 
had thrown his subject into a state of trance, and 
which it is in the power of nearly every one possessed 
of a strong will and concentrativeness of purpose to 
demonstrate for himself. 

Nor is this mental transfer confined to the repro¬ 
duction of impulses and mind-pictures, but in the 
same manner pains and tastes can be transferred from 
the operator to the percipient. This is generally done 
in a state of trance, but I canied out a most success¬ 
ful series of experiments a few months ago with my 
subject in a normal waking condition, and without 
contact. 

I pinched my right leg: subject at once rubbed the 
identical spwt on his own leg. 1 nipped my left arm: 
the exact place was at once indicated by tiic subject 
on his own arm. 

I then gave my left leg two consecutive pinches, 
and afterwards bit my lower lip, both of which results 
were immediately and accurately described by my 
subject. In fact the experiments were altogether most 
successful, and I did not experience a single failure. 

But there is still one more remarkable feature in 
some of these instances upon which 1 will only touch, 
as it passes almost out of tlic region of thought-trans¬ 


ference to the more complex siibjccl of mesmerism, of 
which thought-transference is ljut a branch, and that is 
that the influence of mind over mmd, when persons 
arc in intense sympathy, seems completely to annihilate 
all space and time. The subject of telepathy, as it is 
called, has created a vast amount of discussion lately, 
and an exceedingly intercsling and remarkable article 
appeared in a well-known l-levicw on the subject, by 
Messrs. Gurney and Myers, entitled “Transferred 
Impressions and 'i'elcpathy ; ” but as these are of very 
exceptional occurrence, and tmiy manifest themselves 
in persons of extremely .sensitive temperament, such 
instances do not strictly demand a jilace in a pajwr on 
the subject of thought-transference. 

In conclusion Jet me observe that although this 
power has only recently attracted public attention, 
there is very little reason to doubt that we can look to 
it to explain away a great amount of the witchcraft, 
demonology, and superstition of the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, even at the present day such experiments 
cannot be carried out without a strange feeling of awe 
and astonishment at the subtle connection of mind 
and matter, and wc are bound to exclaim in the words 
of Hamlet: 

'‘ J'hcru arL iiioji: limits ill Ix-arcii .)nd Ciirlli, Homiiu, 
null are diuiiil of ui uUt |ilulir.oph>' ” 

George U. Day. 


IN THIC KNGLISH SWITZERLAND. 


>WF.NTY miles 
from every¬ 
where,’’ nest¬ 
ling on the 
shores of the 
western sea in 
a lovely little 
ha)', lies the 
village of 
Lyiimoiitli, to 
the country 
round which 
lias often 
been given 
the name of 
the English 
Switzerland. 
Seldom, in- 
dcc<l, can a 
district be found which unilcs in itself such an infi¬ 
nite variety of scenery. The thickly wooded valleys, 
through wliich flow the mountain streams, seeming, 
as they roll over the huge stones, to make one long 
waterfall, open downs, the rock-bound coast, licather- 
clad moorland—all are found here in their most lovely 
forms. 

There are several ways of reaching Lynmoulh 
and its sister village, Lynion, which is some 400 feet 
higher—any one of which forms a pleasant change to 


the usual routine of travel. You may take train to 
Minehcad, to which a branch line runs from Taunton 
through v<,ry fine scenery, and from there reach your 
destination by coacli, passing through Porlock and 
the very heart of the uild Exmoor district. If this 
be your first experience of Devonshire hills and 
Devonshire hoi'scs, )oii will probably be somewhat 
surprised at the liiilc account the latter make of the 
fornicT, a stumble being an almost unknown thing. 

■|'hc journey may also lie made by coach from 
Ilfracombe and BanisCiple, but the Minehcad route 
is certainly (o be prclciicd. 

'I'hcn, again, if you are not afraid of a sea-passage, 
you may leave (he tram at I'oitishead and take the 
steamer which plies d.iily to and from Ilfracombe 
during tlie season, calling olT Lynmouth. The voy¬ 
age IS a very pleasant one on a line day, and as 
the cliannc! gradually widens out, the coast-line be¬ 
comes more aiul more lugged, till, as you round the 
Foreland, a huge piomontory about 1,100 feel high 
forming the eastern boiiiulary of the bay, you see 
the little boats wailing to hind you, for there is no 
pier or Lindiug-pl.tcc; and should the tide be low, 
you will probabl)' have a somewhat rough scramble 
over tlic rocks. 

The village of Lynmouth is very primitive. At 
the top of the harbour, whieii is marked by irregular 
posts driven into tlic hc.wh, stands a quumi old tower, 
much beloved of ailisis, and which was built some 
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of 

neighbourhood, ihe steep 
Sides of ilie ravine being covered thickly with wood 


years ago in imitation of one on the Rhine. A very 
picturesque row of old cottages straggling up the lull 
marks the road to Lynion. the ascent to which is very 
steep, and enough to test the staying powers of the 
most active pedestrian. The rest of die village follows 
the course of the river which picks its way to the sea 
through its midst. 

Two rivers join at I.yninoulh, the East and West 
Lyn, both of which (low througli wooded gorges ; 
the course of the latter, the vegetation of which is 
the more luxuriant, lying for the last half-mile 
through private grounds, to which the public arc ad¬ 
mitted on payment of a small fee, which is given to 
local charities. There .ire two hotels at Lvnrnoutl. 
one near the sea. and the other at the head of the 
East I.yn Valley, both of winch arc very comfortable, 
and the charges rc.ison.ddc. as you can be Imarded 
wcH .It from ,os. i„ ,os. a week. 

The place is much fre(|uenicd bv anglers, who find 
ample employment, salmon and trout being c:ui-ht in 
the rivers. Fishing tickets are obian'.iblc at the holds 
at the rate of one shillrng a day. Tlie water is often 
very low. and sport is then bail; but alter heavy rain 
when the river is flooded, the salmon come up in lar-c 
numbers, and if the “snatchers” are not too artiv"-, 
the catch is large. The waterfalls, too, .ire then 
very fine, and amply make up for any inconvenience 
which the weather may have caused during the pre¬ 
ceding day or two. 


growing .imong a perfect jungle of ferns. It is fre- 
quented at certain seasons of the \ear by the red 
deer from E.xmoor, the single spot in England where 
they still remain m their n.itiiral state. The summer 
visitor is not very likely, however, to see tliem here. 

A very prclty walk furihcr u]) the left stream, pass- 
mg some fine salmon-pools, brings us in about two 
miles to Rockford, whence the return route is by the 
carriage-road which runs along the lop of the valley, 
and is also very pretty. If a longer walk is intended, the 
road le.ids past Iirendon, famous fonts fine old church, 
to Malmsmciid, wlicre refreshment can be obtained at 
a faim-lioiisc. I his is the place where pedestrians 
usually rest before starting up the Dadgworthy Water 
for the celebrated Doonc Valley, a trip which .should 
certainly not l>c omitted. The walk lies up a well- 
wooded valley, and on the right is passed Jan Kidd’s 
famous waierslidc, now a small stream gliding over a 
smooth mossy rock, the beauties of which have been 
considerably overdrawn. 

At the head of this valley, the character of the 
scenery entirely changes. The Doone Valley, so called 
from a set of outlaws who- so tradition says- once 
infested the place, is a very wild, desolate .spot ; and 
with the exception of the sheep which dot the slopes, 
anil .in occasional herd of deer or wild ponies, is quite 
deserted except in the tourist season. One small 
shepherd s cottage, some little way up the valley, 
breaks the monotony, but this is the only habitation 
for miles round. The walk from Lynmoulh to the 
Doonc Valley is about nine miles. A very usual 
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route for visitors who do not care for so long a walk 
is to drive to Malmsmead, and walk the two miles 
from there to the valley. The return walk or drive 
should lie taken by way of Oarc Chiircli, and up an 
.isrcnt to the coast road past (ilenthornc, the 
beautiful seat of the lord of the manor, which lies 
Ih-Iow, and which sliould certainly be visited on 
another day. The road continues through Countis- 
bury and down Countisbury Hill, which is very stec]), 
back again to Lynmouth. Another nice little cxcui- 
sion, by road or sea, is to Foilock Weir, a little 
village distant about twelve miles by r<j.nd and less 
by sea. 

In the opposite direction, a very enjoyable walk of 
about eight miles may be taken to Heddons .Mouth. 
Ascending and leaving the old church of Lyiiion be¬ 
hind you, you reach the Koith Walk, which is <ut 
m the steep slope of Hollardy liill on the seaward 
bide. You soon reach the (’aslle Kock, a huge 
mass of limestone, rising some 4 (x) feet almost per- 
pciulicitlarly out of the sea, and from the lop of which 

tine view may bo obtained. This rock stands at 
the head of the “ V.illcy of Rocks,” about wlndi 
bouthey wrote so enthusiastically. 'I'his is a ver)- weird 
spot, the rocks being scattered about in all tlireitions, 
one of the fmest being the “Devil’s Cheese Wring,” 
which lies on the opposite side. 

Contimiiiig our journey, a little further on lies i.ey 
Abbey in the midst ol its lovely grounds. The road 
then winds through some beautiful pine and larch 
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woods to Woodubay. past inkermar. bridge, where the 
path is again cut out of the side of the clitf, till you 
are obliged to turn inland to Heddons Mouth. 

The road continues over the moor to Combe Martin, 
an untidy, slr.iggling village, over a mile in length, and 
then on to Ilfr.icombe, a busy, thriving watering-place, 
which may be callcil the capital of North Devon. 

Wc have not space to enumerate all the pleasant 
rambles which may be made from Lynmoiiili, and 
can only .idvise our readers to try it for llicmselvcs. 

The ciimaie is iniid. anil is said to be lailicr re- 
Lixing : but after a day or two this is not fell, and the 
jmiily of the .nr makes up m great measure for its 
miliincsS. ‘Die baihing is bad, as the shore is very 
rough, but a cove has been constructed for the ladies, 
while llie gentlemen mostly go outside the harbour and 
bailie from boats. I’omes arc easily obtainable, and 
can be hired cheaply by the day, ihoiigli when a meet 
of the siaghounds is held m the neighbourhood they 
are in gre.it demand. 

I.ynmoiith is really at its best in the early sum¬ 
mer, though the reguLir season is not nil August and 
September. 

Allogetlicr, ilic quiet beauty of the inland scenery, 
the wild graiuieiir of an iron-bound and exposed 
co.ist, ;uk 1 the long exp.insc of hcallier-clad moorland, 
make iij) the attractions of a spot which is certainly 
unequalled in our favoured island, and whicii many 
will) only look abroad for theic tel.txalton would <lo 
well to visit. 
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SOME VANISHING EUKAL ’i'YrES. 


r HlC Elenii-ntary 
Education Act 
of 1870 IS truly 
effecting a revo- 
Julion. The pro¬ 
phets have to tills 
extent Iwcn jitsti. 
lietl by the fad, 
altlioii.eh in de¬ 
tails their foie- 
casts may liave 
gone astray—as 
forecasts will — 
and the fears of 
the pessimists 
have jirovcd as 
unfounded as 
have tile rose- 
coloured dreams of those who looketl for a speeily 
millennium through the systematic diffusion of the 
three R’s. Gradually, yet surely, the inilucnce oi 
the School Hoard is spreading into the most re¬ 
mote corners of the land. Dwellers in country 
places have especial opportunity of observing how 
broad and deco is the change which the leaven of 
even a little learning brings about. It transforms ihc 
very peasant, the sturdy tiller of the soil, \\ho from 
time immemorial has been spoken of with half-atfec- 
lionatc, half-contcmptuous familiarity as Hodge,’’ 
“tides,” &c. He is not the man he was, There is 
already a distinct line of separation between the old 
order and the new. The grandsiire may cling, with 
the tenacity of aggrieved conservatism, to the roomy 
round smock as garment fit for either work-day or 
gala: but the grandson disdains even corduroy, and 
must have his suit of “check” conveyed through the 
hands of a local clolliicr from city machiue-inoms. 
And as with attire, so with food and with amusements. 
The wheels of progress may still be closed with (he 
dust of centuries, but they are no lons',er stationary. 
They quiver and revolve under the pressure of the 
mighty sfiring called fashion. 

The result of nearly a decade and a half of com¬ 
pulsory school attendance, and of regularly recurring 
Government examinations, is of a decidedly levelling 
character. The levelling is upward, no doubt; but, 
nevertheless, it has its awkward side for lovers of (he 
abnormal, the quaint, and the humorous. The 
generations of embryo agriculturists that crowd the 
“Hoard” classes to-day will not be as were their 
fathers. The iron of remorseless culture smooths out 
many an odd crease in mind and disposition, and will 
inevitably rob the playwright and the novelist of the 
future of much rich material. Certain types of social 
life and activity that have figured again and again in 
successful works of fiction are plainly journeying til 
a constantly accelerating pace towards extinction, and 
to the character-skctchcr of the twentieth cenluiy will 
be historic myths, and nothing more. 



There is the entirely illiterate self-made man, 
Dozens of amusing stones might be collected of this 
certainly praiseworthy, though sometimes excessively 
vam, individual. He is an artless proficient in the 
liumorous misuse of words. Able neither to read nor 
to wiilo, he yet has grasped the grand idea that 
spci'di. to be impressive, must be sonorous, that five 
syllables are always more striking and effective than 
two ; and this theory he cheerfully puts into practice. 
A representative of this rapidly shrinking class was 
present at a roimtry auction, and inspecting some lum¬ 
ber in oiu-lioiises, with a view to thrifty purchase, had 
his attention attracted by a dilapidated cart, marked in 
the catalogue, say, as “Lot yy.” He walketl round 
and round the vchiclo, as though dimly conscious 
that thcic 'v.as somewlierc a (law in the presentment, 
It only lie couKI be shrewd enough to discover it. 
Sudileiily his bruail, bucolic face broke into a smile. 
He had solved the mystery. 

“ Why. Dirk,” he cried to his comp.inion, “ it’s one 
wheel .M/ihi U’ii/." 

Tile same wunhy ultimately drifted into the ranks 
of the pioiessioiial brokers, and ac the commencement 
of this section of his career bonoued immcy on 
occasion of a philanthropicaily disposed old lady, 
who, 111 darker days, liatl kqit the wolf from 'I'lin 
Hlotiiii’s door by casually empUning him in her 
garden ; and, feeling a genuine inteiC'l in her/■'vVegf'', 
the gcneioils capualisi was accustomed, on the morrow 
of any im|ioriaiU stroke of Imsincss. to ply Tim with 
inquiries as to his success. With the new-born reti¬ 
cence of the! ising iradeiinan, Tim came to resent these 
questions, however rea.Mmablc and however friendly 
tliey might be, ami at I.isi lie dared sullenly to protest. 
Tile lady was at once .iiua/.eii, jiained, and indign.inl. 

“Why, Tun, you know i have always been willing 
to help you,” she said. 

Tiin admitted .1 truth he was poweiless to deny. 

“ Ves, yes, ma'am that’s so,” he replied; “but 
what I say is, as you .days wants to know loo much 
when 1 pays you. You ain’t s.itislicd wi’out all tlie 
intiinlars of I’ deal.” 

As a buyer, Tim was usually a model of caution ; 
but his lack of education now and again led him into 
ludicrous blunders. One specimen will serve amongst 
many. 

A pile of red-backed army lists came into a market 
Tim frequented, and were offered for sale at the price 
of the provcrbi.d song. They were old, and hence 
valueless, except as supplies for the bucterman. Hut 
the brilliancy of the covers caught our friend’s eye. 
Here, surely, was the chance to turn a nimble shilling 
- perhaps half a score of such handy coins. Tim 
bought them, carried them home in triumph, tore off 
the lids, made them as tidy—the lids -in appearance 
as he could, and mtirchcd courageously away to the 
shop of a local new.sagcnt and bookbinder. 

“ You want to sell me these ! ” said the stationer, in 
astonishincnt. “ I’ve no use for them whatever.” 
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Tim’s face fell. “ No use for ’em ? ’ he echoed. 

•• Certainly not.’' 

“ Hut you make books here, don’t >c ” 

An inkling of how the matter really .^loolI broke in 
upon the tradesman’s mind, and with difJiculty lie 
repressed a burst of laughter. 

“We bind them for our customers,” he answered. 

“Ah 1 just so,” in tones which seemed to .show that 
the speaker imagined himself .it last on the high road 
to the achievement of his purimse ; “ and llial's why I 
want to sell you these, cheap as-’’ 

'• Tliey are eiuitc unserviceable.” 

“ What, sir?” 

Tlic verdict was repeated. 

“ Whew ! [ thought as how—fine an’ gay they are— 
as how they’d very likely do tor Ibbles.'* 

Complete explanation was .i work of time and 
difficulty, but at length it was .tccuinplished. and Tim 
earned off his scoffed-at ti ensures, rclleciing. mulitubt, 
on the imprudence of tampering wiili trade inysterii.3, 
anil on the v.anity of gre.U expectations. 

.Another type, doomed to dis.ippe.ir bifuio ihe on- 
creepmg wane of nihiire, is ihat ol the thoiouglily 
ignoi.uit and obstinate man - tlie Ijcing wliosc perver¬ 
sity. iiiigovcrned by judgment, is continually brnigiiig 
liim into comical collision uilii equally .stubborn t.icls. 
.At coimiry polling places, at such .in imporiaiil ciisn .is 
.111 eieciion for some rural Bo.m!, llicic idiosv ncrai les 
•are abunil.iiuly rc\cak'd. 

An .iiiuisiiig <asc 111 point occurivd at a contest 
in an agnculliir.il township Imi a lew munilis back. 
.\n honest hut dubiously enligliteiied lotei laiiie .uvay 
lioiii the li.ill which wa^ the ceiUie of ,iit>aiUuii m 
high glee. 

*• 1 wasn t goin' to do .is yon wliipper-snappcr of .1 
clerk ontcred, not 1,” he boasts. M.iik the p.iaper 
Hist iicie,’ be says, ‘Ay, tin man,' I thinks. ‘ I'll see 
to It.’ •Down tins side's the li-.t of n.iincs of ilic 
candidates—Iliowii, l inch, <;oldihoi-|>c, .iiul the 
others,’ he says agin. ‘Mind yon jnii the votes 
ag.iinst your men, and give the correit number.’ 
Thinks I, ‘ Voii’ie w.istin’ yer bre.iili, young felhm ; I’ll 
be led by none o’je.’ An’so 1 o.ils with my pencil - 
bought h o' pur()ose- and I takes the p.i.iper, .ind 1 
scratches on it t’ n.iincs of the men 1 wanted—nunc 0’ 
them as was printed down yon. H.1I1; Ii.ili! 1 always 
was for havin’ my own way, an' I find as ii s gener.illy 
the best way in t’ long run, too.'’ 

And amid the smiles of a group who know by ex- 
penence the utter uselessness of remonstiancc, feeling 
himself every inch a conqueror, and iierfecth oblivious 
of the circumstance that in evciy sense bis votes have 
been wasted, the ancient labourer chatters on. He is 
pleased, and therefore garrulous. 

Again, the system of compulsory’ education is 
making a swift end of that niirtli-[)iovoking riirat 
oddity, the unlettered victim of semiment. Cupid is 
an archer who aims indiffcrenlly at high and low, and 
sometimes his shafts pierce deepest where least ex- 
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pccted. A country printer was able, not long since, to 
afford the writer an amusing proof of tins. 

“ Talking of minor poets, 1 once had a singui.ir 
patron in that department,' he said. 'I'he would-be 
wooer of the muse'-and of a cliaiming young lady as 
well—was a farmer's nun.” 

‘■-A second lUoomlielil, perhaps.’’ 

“Hardly. He was very ihikrite—could only just 
manage to read and to write ; ami was past the age, 1 
should imagine, .'it winch much improvement w.is 
probable. Hut lie was a sufficiently eccentric indivi¬ 
dual, if not a genius. He called at my priiuing office 
111 St one Saturday evening, r-iiher Late, ‘You he a 
printer, I reckon,’ he sakt. I replied that I had that 
honour. He fumbled for some seconds in the depths 
of ,i c.ipacious grocery basket, and ultimately produced 
.1 bliiircd and blotted sheet of paper, which, on e.xami- 
iLiuon. proved (o contain sonic hall-dozen verses of 
the veriest doggerel it was ever my lot to read, and 
evidently the comjiilation of a love-sick sw.iin. 
‘ Wliai'll It cost to get this po’try printed ?’ he asked. 
‘ That (Icpemls on how many copies you require 1 ' I 
s.iid. ‘Copies!’ he repeated. ‘1 only want one, 0’ 
course.’ Accordingly I gave him my terms ; and he ac¬ 
cepted them, and left the diiig7 manuscript. The next 
.Sriuuciay ev'ening he called, received his precious pro- 
duciion in .ill the glory of type. |xiui for it, and departed. 
.V week later he retui lied w’itli a second order. * Hut ’ 
—.Mid he sliook his licad .it me with a deprecating 
gestiii e- • ‘ you’ll not alter t' words this time ; 1 wants it 
done 'zaeiiy .is I brings it.’ I .im afiaid it w.ij hardly 
remorse so imieh .15 a sudden and overwhelming sense 
ot the comedy of the silu.moii iliat made me bite my 
lips and remain momc11t.11 i!y silent. I had taken the 
iinwarr.miable liberty of revising ilie ‘ poet's ’ spelling 
and gr.immar. so .is to bring them mio, .ti any rate, an 
.ipproxim.itc agreement with modern usage. 1 bowed, 
and without expostulation promised for the future 
implicit obedience. And .ig.un a tattered MS. was 
rommiited to my care, lint for the printed slip of this 
the writer did not soon appe.ir. Only .after a three 
weeks' micivu! he once more invaded my office. From 
his dciecled air i( w.is evident something had gone 
amiss, and from the nature of the rhymes i h.id ‘.set 
up’ .It Ins command—addresses ‘ To my dear Luv,’ &c. 
—It was easy to guess what the trouble w,is. And bit 
by bit—without the least sliainefacedm*ss—he told me 
his story. He was madly enamoured of his nwster's 
daughter, and fancied th.it m her frank, girlish smiles 
as they occasionail) met on the f.irm prcrincls he read 
reciprocated affection. T(> her he sent his p.ithciic 
missive, with the lesiill of p.ircnul contumely and dis¬ 
missal, ‘ Ah, hir 1 ’ he sighed. ‘ maybe if you’d .i' done 
that .is I scribbled it, 'nvoiild li.i' touched her heart 
better.' ” 

With this narr.itive of .111 cjiisode not lictitious, how¬ 
ever far removed fiom the ways and doings of a more 
disingemions society, wc lake leave of a templing and 
wide subject. 
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FILOMELA.” 

A STORY OF PAKTS. RV THE AVTIIOR OF “MR. KEWTHORI’F.’S ACCIDEXT,” ETC. 



if <;<> miiulai, folhuv ii[i a spccialfi in 
whirh i was yrcatly iiitcti-siLd, and )d livt 
comfoitably in biiliday fashion wilh tr.y eldest 
sister, a widow resuimf^ in that cheerful capital 
for the eilucalinn of her two daujihters. 

For a fortnijtlil after my arrival I led a lary 
life, and fell into a routine whicli made me 
the attendant of niy sister and nieces, who 
appeared to consider “Uncle I’atil" a <lc- 
cidedly useful appendage. May and Liny 
were charming girls, agcti respectively sixteen 
and seventeen, .ind my sister liad (.aiise for 
the U'umiph she felt in the success of her 
mode of hringing them up, for they were tho¬ 
roughly weli-inforniect and accomplished, and 
>et seemed to be without any consciousness 
that their intelligence and acquirements were 
above the average. 

Of course, I heard a great deal of their in- 
sinictors. They laughed at ihcir German 
master in .in amiable way; imitated the liciy 
Itali.in, wltosc patriotism was the motif for 


most eloquent discourses ; and pitied the I’a- 


hard work of my practice in London had 
so completely exhausted my energies, that 
in January, two years ago, 1 was obliged to 
■“ seek rest and cliange. Having great faith 
in variety of work as a tonic and restorative, 1 de¬ 
termined to spcml some months in Paris, where i 


risian, who could not persuade herself their 
accent was sufficiently pure. Their love and admira¬ 
tion were reserved for their singing-mistress, for whom 
they had nothing but praise so unqualified, that 1 
saw the girls were victims to one of those passions 
evoked in school-il.iys, which, for strength and vC' 
henience, are often prototypes of the love of later life- 











" La Filomei.a.” 


They called this lady (whose name was ('dulia 
Martigny) “La Filomela.” and told me that if I 
could but hear her sing, 1 should never again mention 
such second-rate voices as those of llic prime tionne 
of London, Paris, and Vienna, whose organs I had 
hitherto been accustomed to consider entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

My sister was very fond of Signorina Giulia, but 
told me she would like to kno\v’ something of her 
history before permitting the intimacy for which the 
girls were eager. 

“Does the lady encourage them r” asked I. 

“ By no means,” was the answer ; •* she i/MCOuragcs 
the slightest attempt to establish more friendly re¬ 
lations ; and all I know of her is that she was trained 
for a public singer, and has for some reason entirely 
relinquished the career, and will only teach or per- 
form at private conrerts, and even then she is 
capricious in her choice of houses to whicli she will 
go.” 

“ In what way?” 1 inquired. 

“She has never sung for any of llie Americans 
here, but for French, ibiglish. or foreigners of any 
other nationality she will aluMy> .-.ppe.ir; and her 
voice and style are really quue mU of the common. 
She would have succeeded well in public, 1 feel 
certain.” 

" Strange ! ” I said. “ What lielongings Ini'; she ?" 

‘‘Th.it I really do not know." reiilied my sister. 
“ I have heard her lueiition her fiihiT, but 1 do not 
feci sure liiat he li\A's with her. She never giics 
anywhere iH'fore nine in tin- e\eniiig, or sta\s .iftcr 
eleven. She has a little broii-.;h.iiii. .ind ,it night a 
young maid-servant is aln.u^ in it. She seems to 
have no arciuaint.inces. .uid not to wish for any. I 
confess the slight mysten pii|i!e-. me .i little, as we 
usually learn the histone- of the girls’ te.aliers so 
i|iiickly.” 

“She is probably very poor.' suggested I, “am! 
docs not wish to di-play her w.tiit ol means to all 
iK-holders.’’ 

“ 1 think not,” was the reply. '• 1 slioiibl judge her to 
be comfortably circtim-ianred .i- f.ir a- money goes." 

The conversation ended, and as I li.id not seen the 
lady, the matter faded from my mind. One day 1 
came back from a visit to a i.'iinhr eailu-r than I 
c.xpccted, as he was summoned an.ty. and on o|K'n. 
iiig [ho door of my sister'.s “ llat.' 1 lie.iid sonse one 
singing, with a voice so pure, so tm lodiou-. so roiiml 
and full, that I stood tr.instixed. The opening words 
of Braga's serenata, “D t/imli w/; idled 

the vestibule with wistful, longing tone-, and a soft 
accompaniment on piano and violm h.ariiuimsed to 
perfection. It was only for a few Kir-, however, 
for Lucy’s little voice took up the strain, .anil the 
spell was broken. I went to the morning-room in 
search of my sister, and asked if it were “ La Fdo- 
mcla" 1 had heard: a needless question, for 1 knew 
it could be no one else, .and w.as tilled with dc.sire to 
hear her notes again. Latir.i told me that most likely 
she would not sing any more, as she very seldom did 
•so, and that her method of tc.aching was one of her 
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peculiarities, being conducted so much more by pre¬ 
cept than example, and yet entirely successful. 

“ But,” she added, “ I have taken tickets for a con¬ 
cert in aid of some charily which is to be held at the 
house of the Duchesse dc L'.\gan next week, and as 
‘ La Filomela’ is to sing two songs, you had better go 
with us and hear her.” 

*■ Willingly,” I replied. “ It would greatly please me 
to see the possessor of such a vo. ee." 

My nieces were delighted tliat 1 h;id heard their 
nightingale, and told me she h.acl seated herself at the 
instrument to show Lucy it was possible to pkiy the 
song and sing it too, .and had let .Mary take the violin 
accompaniment. 

'I'hc night of the concert arrived, and then I saw 
“ La Filomela.” How shall 1 describe my im¬ 
pressions ? We all know how difficult it usually is to 
recollect the idea \vc formed of those with whom we 
are now intimate, when our acijuainlancc with them 
was only beginning, and yet the memory of the picture 
this girl made on my mind is clear enough to me now. 
A crowded room, a fashion,ible audience, a popular 
tenor, a tremendous pianisi—hc.at, light, perfumes, 
llnwers—all that had made up the scene faded, as the 
folds of the heavy curt.ain at the side of the platform 
were parted, and a slight girlish figure appeared, 
dressed simply in creamy s.uin and with a string of 
pearls round her throat, and a Ininch of crimson rose¬ 
buds for sole ornament. She walked gracefully, and 
\\’as entirely self-po-scssed ; when she stood before the 
audience, she raised her lovely grey eyes and gravely, 
(piietly scanned the faces of the listeners. Her 
manner struck me greatly ; liicrc was no trace of c.x- 
cilement, scarcely a sign of interest in what she had 
to do, yet the look she threw along the rows of scats 
made one feel that it was a matter of ronsec|uence to 
her who tilled them. 

.She s,ang some music by a young amateur which 
had been written for her, and the composer wa.s her 
accompanist. The words were sad ones, and each 
verse ended with a refrain of "Mo pace nuti, mai 
The idea was that tlie singer could taste love again, 
fame, ambition, but that remorse prevciucd .my 
hope of peace; .and the earnestness with which the 
Sigmirina g.wc “ Hut peace, oh ! nevermore," was 
.ilinost terrible. When the song ceased the audience 
remained perfectly still for some .seconds, and then 
a whirlwind of apjiksusc literally shook the room. 
No encores were permitted, owing to the length of 
the programme, so "La Filomela" was not seen 
again till her next turn came in its course, and then 
she sang an elaborate sceii.i, which displayed tlie ex¬ 
cellence of her training, and the beaiitv ol her voice, 
but to mo it was me.imngless. In the lirst piece was 
the soul of the singer, m the sei'ond only the power of 
the songstress. After she left the room it became 
dark to me, and promising to return in time to escort 
my sister toiler c.image. I went out into the starlit 
streets, thankful to be alone, for 1 realised at once 
wh.it had befallen me. I, P.nd Messenl. wrapped up 
heart and soul in a profession which devours the 
minds ami bodies of its votaries, had fallen blindly, 
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desperately in love with this girl whom I had seen once 
and heard twice, and for me the world was cluinged. 

1 passed a wakeful night, but by the morning my 
resolution was taken and my plans made. I would 
seek this girl, and if possible win her. Why should I 
not? I felt ccrt.ain that no fault of her own c.uised 
her isolation, and for anything else 1 cared not at all. 

A week after the concert my sistci gave a musical 
parly, .and then I had a chance of ‘.jteaking with La 
Signorina Martigny. She was sweet and gracious ; 
and one evening's compnionshi]) seemed almost to 
make us friends. 1 went t<i eveiy house I could at 
which she sang, and used every means ut my power to 
penetrate the veil of mysteiy with which she enveloped 
herself: in vain. At the end of a montii I found my¬ 
self more fondly attached to and mure hopelessly apart 
from her than 1 could have believed possible. 1 had 
never passed her ihrcsliold, but 1 haunted the street in 
which she lived, just for the 5 .ike of seeing her enter 
or descend from her carri.agc, and gaming a smile or 
look of recognition. 

I was becoming desperate, and meditating an avowal 
of my passion to her, when one alternoon my sister 
said, “ Paul, 1 have been to ‘ L.i filomela’s’ house.” 

“ Indeed ! ’’ said I; “have you made any startling 
discoveries ? ” 

"No,” was the answer; “but 1 think (jiuiia was 
vexed with me.’’ 

“Why (lid you go?” asked 1 . 

“I had a note liom her this morning, asking if she 
might postpone to-morrows lesson till 'riiuixl-iy,” w.is 
the reidy, “but that cannot be, as we go to \ crsailies 
on that day, you recollect. 1 forgot to write to her be¬ 
fore going out, and as I was passing ilie door this 
afternoon I sought admittance, really without giving 
the matter two thoughts.’’ 

" Well ? ” I queried, .IS my sister p.iuscci. 

" The door was opened by a very old servant, w-ho 
looked at me with surprise, but usiiend me into the 
prettiest little .sitting-room 1 have seen for a long lime. 
There is no lack of comfort in her suiirnimiings, I had 
time to notice th.it there was a large armchair near 
the fire, with plenty of cushions in it, and Ix-sidc it a 
small table, with a spcrtaclc-case and an emlwoi- 
dered velvet cap on it, before (iiulia came in. Her 
manner was stiff, but she thanked me for the trouble 
I was taking to arrange the change of day, for which 
she apologised. Her father lives with her, I feel sure, 
and he is old and infirm.’’ 

“You ought to be a detective, Laura,” said 1 , “with 
such powers of observation and deduction.” 

That evening as I w-as making my acciisloinod 
patrol in front of Giiili.i’s house, 1 noticed a man tail 
and dark, with a pointed beard, who also walked up 
and down before the same residence. Ik looked con¬ 
tinually at the first-floor windows of No. 17, where 
were “ La Filomela’s ” apartments. He was dicssed as 
a gentleman, and looked strong, but I observeil he had 
a slight limp. For three evenings I noticed him, ami 
l)egan to wonder why he was watching my darling’s 
home, and if lie were connected with the str.angene.ss 
of her behaviour. 


On going into my sister’s drawing-room a week 
after she had culled ut No. ] 7, Kue du Colisdo, 1 found 
her and tiiulia in earnest conversation. Giulia was 
crying and my si.stcr seemed agitated. 

•' Here is Paul,’’ she said, “we had better tell him, 
Signorina, lie will liclp us.” 

“ i\Iy father is very ill,” she said, /coking up at me 
wiiii her eyes full of tears. “ He will sec no doctor. I 
don't know what to do.” 

“Tell me his symptoms,” said I. 
yhe described his sulferings, from her careful account 
of wliich I easily gathered the nature of his malady. 
*• Have you tiled such-and-such remedies?” I asked. 
I-or answer slic showed me three or four prescriptions, 
which told me his case was a bad one,and of long 
standing; the only other help of which I knew, I could 
not order without seeing the patient. 

“ I behove 1 know a palliative,’’ I said, “but 1 dare 
not prescribe it without seeing your fatlicr.” 

“ lie will let no one come to us,” she said sadly, 
and 1 could see she clasped her hands tightly, and 
maintained her composure with an effort. “ He wishes 
to be ([uite unknown in Iktris, and fears seeing any 
stranger, lest it should lead to his being recognised.” 

“ But, Signorina,’’ I said, “ his condition is serious ; 
to a doctor his patient is only a ‘ case.' Explain this 
to him ; let me c.ill this afternoon. You cannot wit¬ 
ness Ills sull'enng without feeling it is imperative he 
should have help,’’ 

“ I will try,' she .said. ‘‘Will you conic at four on 
tile chance of seeing him ? ” 

‘■Assuredly ,’’1 iv|)lictl. .My heart ached at having 
to let liei go with such a weight of care on her sweet 
fiice. 

Laura told me that ('.iulia had been obliged to tell 
her the seclusion in which tliey lived was caused by 
Uie dread of theii being iliseoveicd by an enemy who 
ruthlessly pursued them with some motive lor revenge. 
.She h.ul been forced to give up the career for which 
she had been ediicati'd, because it nnidc hiding impos- 
•sible; and she further (onhded to my sistci that this 
enemy would give up his wish to injure her father if 
-sliei.mild consent to marry limi, but that she could 
nut do. 

'1 he next few hours passed slowly for me, and yet 
my Spirits rose, .Suiely this chaiicc would bring me 
neaier my d.nliiig, I could undertake her father’s 
case with (ontulencc, for his disease was one I had 
specially studied, and success in dealing with which 
had been the c hief ciiise of my gaining with somewhat 
unusual vapidity a large practice. 

At four o’clock I w.is .idiniiied to the ]mliciU, whom 
1 found suffering under a distressing paroxysm of his 
malady, and I was iliankful to be of use to him. At 
length he fell asleep, and I ])ersuac!<sd Giulia to leave 
him to the care of their old servant, and to take some 
rest. She was engaged to sing that evening, at the 
house where I had lu st seen her ; she told me the 
duchess was to have a i.irgc p.arty, and counted on 
her jircsencc, and as she had been one of her earliest, 
and was always one of lier kindest friends, she was 
anxious to keep her apjiointmcnt. 1 could assure her 
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I thought her father would suffer no more for the 
present, but !iiJ from her that his ease was desperate, 
and the end not far distant, tliouj^h I apprehended no 
immediate danger. She consented to allow me to sit 
with liim during her absence .at the concert, .and I pro¬ 
mised to go to the Ktic licl I’erpino, where the duchess 
lived, to meet her as she left, and convey the latest 
news of the patient. 

My watch by the old man’s side soon p.isscd; he 
was dreadfully we.ak, but t.alked to me apparently with 
confidence. He said that with his death (liniia’s life 
would change, and that ho believed it would l>c a 
happy thing for his darling when he was taken. “ She 
will not think so,” he .added in his feeble voice,‘‘we 
love each other so de.irly." 

Before eleven I took my w.ay down the Avcmic 
Fricdland, to the Rue Bel Perpino; the duchess’house 
was near the corner, and as 1 was e.irly I did not 
enter the street, but w.ilked up .nid down. It was 
April, and the soft spring night was deheimis. There 
had been a shower, and the pavements gleamed in 
the lamp-light ; carn.igcs were rolliiig to and fro, 
but of pcdcstri.ms there were few. 1 s.uv (iiiiha's 
brougham waiting near the turning to the sired ; 
the driver’s face was tiiw.trds mo, so 1 quickly re¬ 
cognised him ; he was conversing with a m.iii who 
leant against the l.mip-posi < lose by, ;ind whoso head 
evas raised so that the liglit foil strongly on linn for a 
momont. 1 .s.tw a bl.u-k-pointod beard, and norded 
not that he should ino\e .iw,iy with .n slight limp to 
enable me to lecugiiiso tho stiangev who hail been 
w.ilching“La Filomol.i's " ilwolling. J felt that 1 w/in/ 
tell CImiia of him, so I begged for a se.u in her car- 
riago that 1 might go lioine with her, She soemeil 
surjrriscd when 1 acconip.inied her into the house and 
asked her to give me a few minutes’ convcis,iti(m. She 
went to look at her faihor, who was sleeping peace¬ 
fully. and then ranio b.nck (o me. I [iluiiged at once 
into the siibicct, .ind told her I thought slio might to 
be warned about this man whom I h.id seen w.ilclimg 
lior house and t.ilking to lici loai liman: when I do- 
sciibefl him, and nieniioncd tin: limp with wliidi he 
walked, she sank into ch.tir, and bce.ime so wliite, 
1 feared she would faint. Her dilated eyes liad such 
a look of terror and anguish m them, that 1 roold not 
foihoar taking one of liorcokl hands in tiime. and .s.i)- 
ing ciirncsih - 

“Signoriiia, intsl me! tell me your secret; I im¬ 
plore you to let me try and help you.” 

“ I will ! J must!” she said, “1 can be.ir it no 
longer alone. This man whom you luue seen is Setli 
Walton, our enemy ; my f.ithcr wroiigcil him ; Iw w.is 
agent in New York fur him; lus own biisim-s- was 
grievously imsucccssful, tmd he took some of Mr. 
Walton’s money. It was to give me the three \e.irs' 
education in Rome, which would en.ible me to sing in 
public. He hoped to repay it before it w.is lures'.iry 
to settle accoimls, but could not. Mr. W.ilton dis- 
covered it, and came to us in \'icima ; it w as the night 
of my first concert; how well I remember it! I h.id 
made .1 success, and when we rc.ached our home this 
man was waiting for us; and I heard wh.at father had 
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done. Since then we have wandered about. We arc 
Americans, and our name is really Mtirtin- mine, 
Judith, We have tried to hide, and have been in many 
cities, and I have shunned my country-people every¬ 
where, but still he has always found us. He threatens 
to have my father .-irrestcd—unless I marry him. 
Ah! ’’ she said, with a broken sob, ” I ctinnot do that— 
death would be preferable—we must go away again.” 

“ Will lie not take the money .and relinquish his re¬ 
venge ? ” 1 asked. 

“No,” she said; “of course we have offered him 
that - nay, thrice the sum • and tlic amount is lying at 
his b,ankers’ in New York ; but he holds proofs of the 
deed, and seems to c.arc only to be revenged.” 

This was indeed terrible, and I could only implore 
her to let me see this m.an if he should attempt to 
invade their home. I left her, promising to come 
early on the morrow. 

I told Laura the sad history, and we agreed that she 
h.ad belter accompany ino to the Rue du ColisiiJ m 
the niornmg, and that we should try to keep watch 
all day. At ten o’clock we were there, and 1 found, 
to my sorrow, that a change had taken place in Mr. 
Martin's condition. He w.ts sinking rapidly, and a few 
hours might see the end. 1 w.is obliged to tell Judith 
as gently as 1 could, and she bore the news bravely. 

I I W.IS as 1 had surmised ; by the evening Robert 
Martin's sins and sorrows were over, and 1 gazed at 
the i.din features almost with thankfulness. His face 
looked much younger than it had done in life, but 
there was a weak expression on it, even in death. 
Judith's giief was sad to witness, but she was patient 
c.xcecdmgly, and permitted me to arr.inge for her all 
details, as if 1 were an old and trusted friend. 

1 went to her house on some business the after¬ 
noon after the death, and hearing siie was sleeping. 1 
askeil that I might go into the silting-rooin to write a 
note. The old .servant w.is out, but Judith’s little nuid 
showed me in, and gave me what I needed. 

I was busy writing when there was a loud ring at 
the outer door, .1 rough voice said, “ 1 shall enter ; let 
me pass, girl,” the door was flung open, and Seth 
M'nlton i ame rudely in. He paused a moment in sur¬ 
prise at seeing me, but began coarsely — 

“ 1 know that Robert ^iartin lives here ; 1 insist on 
.seeing him ! ” 

I stood up ami gazed at this man ; <i grim idea came 
to me. “ Yon shall see him ! ’’ 1 replied, and opened 
the door of the toom where all that lentained of the 
poor old man w.is lying ; his white bed decked with 
flouei's. Turning down the coveimg. I showed to 
Seth Walton the features of him « ho had injured him. 

“ Foiled ! ” he cxclaimeil. as he fell hack .igaiiist the 
w.ill. Almost immediately he recovered, however, and 
without more words left the room and tho house. 

Little rcm.iins to tell. 1 won my darling, and Seth 
W.dton with his ihre.its and terrors lus vanished from 
our lives. He accepted the money of which he had been 
tlcframled, calenlating to the l.ist penny the interest 
due thereon, .iml he i--- prosperous in his n.itive land ; 
while in .all London cannot he found a happier couple 
than “ La !• ilomcla ” and her hardly-worked husband. 
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CHI r-cii,iT on iiKii.s.-;. iiv 

^fi'jj ^-3 ^ .SiiiiiiiitT Jiiaierials aii.l (ailiir- 

‘“T'^ inadf iiiatcnalb ai*.- I)i>lli u*- 

^ qmsitc, but it ii tin> cail\ as yui to speak 
V definitely of any aimnnn iiwxks. If yon 
f wish to sinailen up any tiaii tIrcsbCs, 
^ make them with a uaisleoat winch can 
be changed. Russi.i leather, white tlrill, 
or flannel-red unci other colours—are ail worn in 
turn. The bodice itself has a lurned-dovvn collar, 
is fastened with a cl.isp, and is left <|uiie loose. 
Sometimes the waistcoat is a meie ii.inow slip 
buttoned on either side, and sometimes it is .i mere 
plastron at the throat. Voii m.iy now have a jersey 
bodice in the form of a waistcoat and jacket, with 
velvet collars, saving a dressmaker's lull, .md just 
the thing for lawn-tennis. A black one, with wlnic 
waistcoat, is very useful, and suitable witli many 
skirts. 

In Knglancl, women seem to be eontenl to wear 
eern spotted muslin, nclily trimmed with lacc, but 
in I’aris these muslins are worn over a colour whicli 


OUk I'AKIS COKkKSro.MiKN'l'. 

harmony of lone which characieriscs Trench dress¬ 
ing, to liml Kiiglisliwomcn content to kei'i) to black 
or cream, for a knowledge of colour is not one of 
our Miong points. It is an old saying of one who 
mulcrsiood the subject well, that " the bcst-drc.sscd 
woman is she who is never tjuile in the van of fashion 
ami never t|uiic in the rear.” It is not such a woman 
who inns into the last extravagance of colour which 
fashion brings out- the effort of the shopkeeper, the 
intllincr, aiul dressmaker to necessitate new clothes 
(•acli year. “ Steer between the lines ” is wise advice. 
Those wlio care to .adopt violent coloniing should 
choose well. It reriuircs an innate perception of the 
harmony of tone. Tink and brown are a hapjiy com* 
bin.ition, but they rei|mrc llic right pink and the right 
brown. So liulc has been written to the purpose, 
aiul so little is reallv known, of the science of colour 
that greal c.ire is necessary in choosing. 

No hat is so faslnonaliie as the sailor; but the 
Clown is gener.dl) covercil with muslin or silk-- white, 
wiiii a while iibbon-b.ind round, and while muslin 
over the crown. 

Many movt scason.ablo dre.sses with hats to match 
-are made in ilie new silk longclolh, whicli looks 
like Tussore, and is leally most durable, washing 
like nniin.iry longclolh. It is capital, too, for dust- 
chiaks. 


is also introduced imo tiie bonnet - as. for examjilc. 
ecru over blue, wiili a blue tuft in ilic bonnet. oi 
peach, or amber, or any other iieconiing tone m lieu. 
It IS becoming the fashion m I'.uis. ami is alwavs 
.t mode which has had a ccii^^n amount of kivoiir 
in England, for ladies to adopt some one or two 
shades winch represent either some family tradition, 
or tile colours of their coal-ofaniis; this gives a 
little additional interest to their coitume. 

Bangles, by-the-by, are quite out of date now, so 
that all the coinpiimcnts and love-lokcns wished or 
willed ill such gwij’in.r'f'awiw;' liave either to be done 
away with or hidden mil ()f sight ; chain and broad 
band bracelets have siqtuseded ilu-m. 

Whctlicr because it h.is been an unusually liol season 


All sorts of reforms are perpetually being preached 
with regard to dress, but I cannot say tliat I think they 
have a happy eliect at all. Women will neither wear 
Turkish trousers nor divided skirts, lliougli a few arc 
not immiiidfiil of tiio merits of kiiif kcrbockcr trousers 
ami gaitci's nniler short woollen skirts for .Scotland 
and cisewlicre. Shoil skills for hard country wear 
aic certainly to be crunmended -short enough to 
keep them well out of the mud and allow freedom 
of motion to the limbs ; more becoming, more con¬ 
venient, more iie.ilthy than skills neither long noi 
short, which in wet weather aie apt to be held iqi 
ungracefully high, and in line weather l>ecomc un- 
nc<ess.iiiiy dirty at the edges. 'J'he caricatures of 
iSzo show skins b.iii'ly below the knee, but this is 


or from any other porver.siiy of our n.iliire, woollen 
gowns of all descriptions have been imiie worn lli.iii 
any others; tliey arc trimmed a gieal deal with 
velvet : and the spotted dresses—by wliioli I mean 
tufted spots of chenille matching or of a rontiasling 
colour—are imicli worn at the seaside in England, 
as well as France. For evening wear at the vaiious 
spas, itc,, wliiie and black lace diesses bave been 
popular. 1 will describe one; crc.nm niiiTs-cloiIi, 
a full-banded bodice tiimnied with wide Vali-m lenncs 


simply the exaggeration of a caricature. Dress must 
always be an oiitwanl indiration of the mind within, 
and should always be suitable to the occasion—which 
Is (he lirsl considcralion—and as becoming as |)Os- 
sible, for It is a woman’s duty to look her best. 

i’atliiiig drosses arc beginning to lx: put away, 
but they bave been vi-ry pretty this year. The most 
useful are made in serge and trimmed with striped 
cotton or (liuiiiel, either the bodice and full trousers 
to the knees, cut in one, or the bodice and short skirt, 


lacc,. a double lloiime of lace round the skirt, tlioii the knickerbockei separate ; they are all loose at 

a wide flounce half n yard in dc|)th of Valeiiru-iines llie throat, with lovcis and sailor collars. .Sometimes 

net, and a long drajicd tunic of the nim's-ciuih, with a jiieie of the stripe is inserted as a vest. For swim- 

the Valenciennes let in duigonally across tlic tunic, ming, bunting is the best material ; it is strong, and 

It is a greal cumfori to people accustomed to tin- relams its colmii to the l.isl. Navy blue is the best 
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for Ihe sea. A cap should very certainly be worn; 
it preserves the hair, whicli is not bcneiUcd by 
salt water. Frenchwomen go into the sea with shoes 
fastened on with a crossed gartering round the legs 
like sandals ; they also have woiulerlul h.its, and do 


must be experienced to be fully realised. If you are 
going abroad, however, you will (Ind a “ vest-gilet ” a 
most useful addition to ymir dress. 'Fake li.alf a yard 
of figureti net, full width, gather it at one end into four 
inches, which sew to one end of a black velvet band 



not let the head go iindcr water, a ]>l.m not .it all 
(o be commended. 'I'herc is a kind of shoe nude 
in the French prisons useful for bathing, and sold 
chiefly at Dieppe and Iloulogne. .Str.uv-soled, and 
Spanish-soled shoes too, are strong enough to with¬ 
stand any hard beach, liowcver pebbly. 

Thu s.id outbreak of cholera wilt iiavo kepi Knglish. 
people much to tiicir ow n shores this ye.ir. for a m are 
i.s .so easily established, and the liorrors of <iu;uanline 


the si/e of the ihront, and m.ule to f.isten on one side 
wiih a bow ; gather the net ag.iin .tcross to four 
iiiehes and a h.ilf at the «.iist. adding a bow there, 
le.iving the rest of the net to lall as it will; this is 
becoming, and tiiiiis a d.irk costume into a drcs>y one 
at once, and takes no room while you are travelling. 
It is better to h.ivc a Jnlling of laeo at the neck 
sewn on lo the \elvet b.iiid, and some lace cuffs to 
make the clfect more enmpletc. 
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The nil-round skirts continue the must fushiouable. 
You require n foundation of tiic oidinary dimensions ; 
border this with a kiUinj;, then the skirt falls over 
this; it is half as wide a",uii, gathered at the waist, 
hemmed and bordered witli l.icc, if the material 
admits of it, and lucked with three or five tucks 
above the hem. The bodices arc made full, with 
belts, and only now and then are draperies con- 
stdered necessary on the hips : as a rule, the full 
skirt is deemed sufficient. Muslins, ban'^ges, and 
woollen stuffs are all tlius made. 

I am going, now, U> speak on a subject which is 
well worthy of the thought of every woman ; for, 
however much the sex are to be considerctl the com¬ 
panions of happj homes, they .are peculiarly the 
ministering angels in illness, and suitable dress on 
such occasions forms an iinponant item in doing 
the duties of the sick-room. Such duties f.ill to the 
lot of most women sooner or later. Many have no 
more instinctive capacity for sick-nursmg than for 
housekeeping, needlework, and otlu^r woin.inly tlulics, 
about W’hicli there is so much to learn. Woman 
should prepare herself for ministration in sickness. 
Professional nu^se^ generally wear pretty, fresh, mus¬ 
lin caps, grey cotton and grey stuffdrcs.ses, blown or 
grey being the colours most chosen. Black and long 
funereal garb should not be adopted. The nurse 
should look cheerful m both dress .and face, and be 
scrupulously neat and clean. A loose drcss at hand, 
easily slipped on in eases ol emergency, is really a 
boon. A grey alp.ica. with pink front triiniiimgs, 
is useful and pretty. Nothing that rattles, cic.iks, 
flaps, or catches, is fit for a sick-room. Miss 
Nightingale is very emphatic on these points; and 
who knows so well.' I)isteniied skirls and long 
trains .ire reprehensibk-, or light bodices, which 
make lifting the patient .a difficulty. High heels 
are out of the question. (.Jiiieincss, cheerfulness, 
and repose should be suggcsteil by the very presence 
of a woman in a sick-room, and I am inclincti to 
think the prolessional muses arc right in keeping 
to greys and browns. 

A few pretty models for costumes will be found in 
the group of visitors to .Anne Hathaway's Cottage, 
which we illustrate- The young lady busily engaged 
in turning over papers, wear-, liie style of dress now 
frequently seen at sp.is ami g.iy Avatcring-placcs on 
fine afternoons. The skirt is of shot silk, studded ov. r 
with dots, in delicate shades of colour, ;uid trimmed 
down each side with emhrmdctcd net—that triumph 
of machine-made lace tint h.is been produced in sucli 
quantities in .Switzerland this sca'em, and lias met with 
such a warm reception for ail /<V< divsscs. In this 
instance it forms .a t|iiiilc down tlie side of the skirt, 
as well as three frills round its edge. The over-dress 
is of soft, fine cashmere, to matcli the pattern on the 
skirt in hue. Here it is p.ale blue, and its piiniers arc- 
draped in front under a llol bow of terry ribbon, the 
knot at the top licing ciicireled with a spray of eglan¬ 
tine. The straw hut has a tall tuft of blue feallicrs in 
front, for the size of both bonnet and hat trimmings in¬ 
creases, rather lhandiniinislies.ns the year grows older. 


'I'hc figure standing at her back, and with a hand 
on her shoulder, is very suitably dressed for such an 
excursion, for useful serge is the material of her 
co.slumc, and serviceable braid is its tiimining. The 
colouring may be cither forest green with red braid, 
or navy blue with cream or metallic braid. With the 
foriiier selection the full plastron on the bodice should 
be red foulard, and with the latter cream silk of any 
soft yielding make. The flounce on the skirt is first 
braided, then box-plaited, and the tunic is laced to¬ 
gether with cord and fanciful tassels that match the 
biaid. 'I’he colouring of the bonnet accords with 
iliat of the costuiiic; and note the short strings, for 
Fasiiion now decrees that these useful appendages 
should form a compact bow beneath the cliin, and 
that there should be no superfluous length in the ends. 

Tile costume of the second standing figure is liappy 
both in colour and arrangement. It is a combination 
ot two sliadcs of bi-ge and brown summer-clotii, and 
of hrtiche ottoman. The last forms the tablier and 
pointed plastron, while the band on the bodice, the 
collar, and the culls are brown velvet. The hat is also 
ttimnud with velvet, for milliners seem suddenly to 
have discoxercd tlial velvet of dark shades pioves 
becoming to the generality of complexions. 'I'hcy 
use it imspatingly, and have devised many novel 
ways of trimming willi it. 

Ill the last costume—the second seated figure—wc 
h.ive the favourite combination of grey and red, the 
frisL- spots on the polonaise and the aigrette in the hat 
being red, giving that chceiful touch of colouring that 
grey necessitates to render it disimciive ironi half- 
uiourning. 'i'hc cuffs and brctclles are dark grey velvet. 

bumetimes albatross cloth, which is a woollen of 
light weight, is used for this style oi costume, and the 
skirl l^ accoidion-pl.iiied in the new manner. The 
variation on the regul.ir kilting all round the skirl is 
more sty]i:,li. It consists of clusters of kills se|)ar.iled 
by a wide box-plait, on which biaiding or apphqui^ can 
be introduced—it la.-l iinprovciiient on the accordion 
pure and simple, winch h.ul a somewhat monotonous 
effect, ami ipiickly Ix-oiuic common. 

Krcnthwomcii have worn very little jewellery this 
summer with their tnorning costumes. American 
women have taken to wearing their watches in a new 
place, the result being the introduction of short fob 
til,nils of dull silver, with .a (piaiiit, heavy coin at one 
end to biilaiice the w.iich and prevent it from falling 
low inside the botlii e wln-n there is not a small pocket 
c-siiecially made for it outside, high on the left side of 
the bodice. 

And in tlic bnicclcts of the Americans who have 
visited I’.iris, a m;iiked change is .also noublc on full- 
dress occasions. They are either a narrow tivierc 
of diamonds, with scarcely any setting visible, or 
pearls of various tints- grey, rose, cream, and white, 
for there is tjuile a furore for costly pearls—or else 
the bracelet consists of square block-shaped stones 
of several colours—diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
sapphires. Diamond bees, bullerflies, .and flowers 
are often seen, nowadays, on the velvet bows of their 
dressy bonnets. 
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A Hydrogen Lamp. 

The well-known fact tlint a stream of pure liydropcn 
impinging on si)ongy platinum makes it red-hot has 
been utilised in constructing the 
lam;' we illustrate. The lamp 
consists of an outer jar, A, con¬ 
taining ackliilated water, .'uid 
hanging from the brass top, l;, 
is a bell-shaped glass jar, r, 
without bottom, and clo.sc(l at 
the top by a stop-cock, ix A 
small norrle is attached to the 
stop-cock, and op])()sile is fixed 
a brass cap, c, coni.tining a piece 
of spongy platinum. Inside the 
glass bell is a wiie. on which is 
hung a jiiccc of zini', 7 .. The 
glass vcssil, A, IS filicJ to a 
ilcpth of lour iiiclics uilli a mix¬ 
ture of one p.irt pure sulphuric 
acid to fourteen parts water. When the brass to]) is 
on. the bell-glass is full of air; but by pressing the 
lever. li, the air is let out, and the arul nse-> to the 
zinc, decomposing it and producing hxdmgcn. This 
gas is retained in the jar iinclcr [ucssiue ul tlie ualer, 
but on pressing down the lever it is projected on the 
platinum, which becomes white-hot for a time. 'I'lie 
flame may be used to light candles, lamps, and so on. 

A Steam Fishing Fleet. 

A Yarmouth lomp.my have lecenily ac-jiiired two 
new specialh-bnill steamers, to act as lapul c-nriers 
between tlie trawling lied m the North .Se.i and the 
London Ibllingsgalc Fish M.uket. The vessels are 
12S led long, 2t feel in be.un, ll feet 7 inches in 
hold, and have engines of 50 hoisc-poaei. Tliey 
can travel at the i.iic of Ii knots j»er hour, .ivei.ige 
speed, 'fhe fisli-hold is lined with a iioii-conducloi of 
heat to keep it cool. Ice is taken oul to the tr.inlois, 
and packed along with the tish in boxes, whuh are 
packed on boaid the steamers. Fne non li.iwling- 
boats have also been built fur the s.ame comp.iny, 
each 72 feci long by i<) fed broad, and 1-1 fed deep in 
the hold. They are lilted with steam capst.ins ,md 
winches for working the trawling-roiies. 

Manganese in Plants. 

Exjrerimcnts of M. Maumcne show lh.it the metal 
manganese exists in wheat, rice, and a great \anety of 
vegetables. Wheat contains to tj, of its 
weight of the metal, wliich exists in it as .1 salt of an 
organic acid. It is also found in potatoes, beet-root, 
carrots, beans, i>eas, asparagus, .apples, grapes, &c. 
The leaves of the young vine aie vcr> ricli in it; so 
are the stones of apricots. The proportion in cacao is 
very great, as it is in coffee, tobacco, and tc.a. In fifty 
grammes of ash left from incinerating a kilogramme 
of tea, M. Maumen (5 found five grammes of manganese. 


Oranges, lemons, onions. S:c., arc vegetables contain¬ 
ing no manganese. Many mcdicnial plants contain 
it; for example, cinchona (llie souicc of (^uininc;, white 
mustard, and the lichen AV-ov/A/ tinctonu. Animal 
blood does not always contain it, but it is found hi 
milk, bone.s, and hair. The blood, indeed, rejects it; 
and M. M.iumene thinks ih.il iii.mg.inese .ind iron 
should not be administered together in medicine, as 
the iron is useful to the blttod and die manganese is 
not wanted. 'J'ea, coffee, and some other plants re- 
ijuire abundance of manganese in the soil, and the 
faikne of some plaiiiaiions is attributable to a lack 
of It. 

An Electric Chicken-Hatcher. 

A Frenchman has devised an artificial hatcher <rf 
eggs, which IS healed and controlled by the electric 
eiirrcm. The lic.ilmg is efiected by a sciies of bare 
platinum wires made incandescent by the electric 
current. The heat of these burners keeps the tempera¬ 
ture of the box or hatcher conl.aiiimg the eggs constant, 
for by moans of a rcgui.itmg thermometer the current 
can be cut off when tlie temperature becomes too high. 
Such a mercuiy thermnmeier can be made by making 
the rise ol mercury “.short ciicml’’ or cross-conncct 
the poles of the b.iticry supplying the current when 
the column rises to a particular height. The short 
circuiting shunts the current off the platinum wires 
through the meicury. The aiiphcation is a verj’in¬ 
teresting one, and [■■'osents no practical difikullics. 

A Colour-Combiner. 

At a recent meeting of the Physical Society, Mr. 
Ilofl'en exhibited an ingenious appar.ttiis for colnur- 
svnlhesis and the studj of colour-blindnebS. The 
aiipaialii-. consists cssemially of a series of platinum 
wiles, which .ire rciuleied incMiulcsccnt by the cuiTcnt 
from (irove cells, and the intensity of the light they 
emit Is cap.iblc of being gradu.ucd by rheosials in 
ciicuit will) the wires. The light from scver.d of these 
wires IS passed ihroiigli the prisms, and tlie refracted 
rays of ccriam eoloin can be transmitted to the eye¬ 
piece through which the observer looks. The rays 
can either be conijtared side by side, or superposed so 
as to give compound lolours. thus illiistr.iting the pro¬ 
duction of tints. We may add that Lord K.ayleigh has 
also invented a colour .ippar.itin founded on refraction, 
.and ii'cful for me.isuiing the extent of colour-blindness. 
Jt w.is exhibited at a recent meeting of the Bnlish 
Associ.ition. Put Lord K.iyleigii has lately been testing 
the eyes of his friends, .tnd finds th.ii many of them 
are more sensitive to led ih.in himself, while others arc 
ahnortnally sensitive toil. Oidin.iiv eolour-blindncss 
consists in a lol.d waul of si'iisuiv^ness to red, but 
there have been c,is- s in which the eye w.is insensitive 
to green. These new .ipixnalus will probahly lead to 
that scicniific studv of D.ilioiiism which is much to be 
desired. 
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An Electric Water-Alarm, 

Our illustration represents an electrical arrangement 
for ringing a bell whenever the water in a boiler rises 
too high or falls too low. h consists of a voltaic 
battery, a, 
ainl an elcr- 
trie bell, i;, 
tixeil ill any 
con veil ion t 
place, and a 
lloat, (r,m the 
boiler con- 
nei led to a 
metal tube. />, 
which iiJiCi 
pcrpcndicii- 
iarly through 
an aperture, 
r. in the shell 
of the boiler. 
Over this 

aperture is a vertir.al rh.iinbci. tf. having a rod, /i 
connected to the cap, <•. 'I'he rod./ passes down the 
tube. and the cap. e. is ermnected by a wire. to the 
bell II. On the float ri'ing and falling, the tube, 
slides up and down ovei the lod /. 'riiroiigh the sides 
of the dl.imber. aie iiiiioduced two eontact-picces, 
/{ //', connect..! b\ .i bi.inelnng wire, i to the 
bpllcry A, thu-. helpiiij to lorni the electric circuit. 
The lower piece, //. i-- lor low water ; the upper, //, for 
high w.atcr. Now, when the water in the boiler riscs> 
the float and tube, /■, aie ranicd up. and a flange of the 
tube. makes coui.ut null the upper piece, fi, when 
the level is too high. This completes the electric circuit 
and the bell rings. In the same way, when the level 
falls too low. the circuit i' . oiupleieil and the bell rung 
by the flange of coming in contact with the piece //'■ 



A Portable Work-Bench. 

Our engraving iliusirates a ne.it and portahlo work- 
liench, specially designed for amateur.s and practical 
mechanics. Lven’ part of it can be disconnected and 
re-connected with the aid of an ordinary spanner. 
Being on metal suppoits .and firmly bolted, it cannot 


rack and get loose at the joints, as ordinary benches 
arc apt to do. A bench-knife, shown in the figure, is 
added for holding wood during the process of planing 
or rebating, and it can be removed to any distance, or 
taken ulf the bench altogether. 

A Light-Reflecting Ventilator. 

In a recent Cai’IIERER wc gave an account of a 
simple ventilating frame for flowers, and we have now 
to mention the light-reflecting ventilators of Mr. H. 
tiriieiibaum, which arc applicable to conservatories, 
railway or other coaches, as well as dwellings. In 
these, as in the frame before described, the in-coming 
air IS so directed that no draught is possible, while the 
.side.s of the ventilator serve to reflect light into the 
interior. 

Artificial Lightning. 

A very simple w.iy of getting long electric sparks, 
or mimic lightning, is due to Mr. Reynold Janney, 
of Wilmington, Ohio. Dry boards were fastened to¬ 
gether to make a plane surface four feet long and three 
feet wide. 

One side of 
tins was v.ir- 
nislied, .and 
before it was 
dry Mr. J.in- 
iiey pressed 
over Its en¬ 
tire surface 
sliccts of tin- 

loll. After letting it suuul o\ei-iiighl to dry slightly, 
he cut with a sharp knife and ruler a scries of lines 
across the foil about a i|uurter of an inch .apart 
.\llowiiig It to dry some time longer, he cut another 
scries of hues across these, thus cutting the foil intc 
sfiu.iics. Connecting the poles of his coil to 
op))osite ends of the bo.ird, a phenomenon of 
daz/ling bc.uity was produced. Flach time the 
circuit was broken, from six to twenty lines of 
s[)aiks wi'ie seen traversing the foil between the 
poles of tlie coil, as shown in the figure. With a 
coil giving ,]iiu.li sparks in air, Mr. Janney ob¬ 
tained tl.islies len feet long in the way described, 
and he cunsidcrs it possible to obtain them from 
fifteen to twenty feet if the tinfoil were placed in 
a naiiow strip along a wooden bar. 

Vultures and Telephone Wires- 
In Rio Janeiro, the beautiful and flourishing 
capital of I 5 r.i/il. there is a scavenger bird of the 
vulture species which is permitted to infest the 
town hy l.iw bee.iiise of its sanitary usefulness. 
This “.'i.isgier.” as it is called in Portuguese, 
has a liabii of flying low over the house-tops, 
and, being a heavy bird, it causes much havoc among 
the telephone wires, cither hreaking them or becoming 
entangled and sn.ired in them. The result is that a 
large stalT of assistants is reipiircd by the telephone 
company to keep the lines in good working order. 
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There seems no remedy for the disorder except biding 
until the official birds learn that it is better to fly a 
little higher and over the wires, or until the wires can 
be carried underground. 

The Forth Bridge. 

Our engraving will give a belter idea ihaii mere de¬ 
scription of the general rharacter of the great liridge 
now being erected over the l-'inli of I'orlli, between 
Noitli and South Ouccnsferry.ontlieJ-'ife and l-otlnan 
shores. The works are proceeding rapidly, and are 
engaging a staff of fiom <pc; t<i i,joo men, Tlie 
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at ^100,000, and it is expected ih.it six more years 
will be reejuired to fmisli it, althougli the woiks are 
carried on day and night. 

Self-Lighting Beacons. 

In America a system of •,rll' aciiiig bc.iain-liglits has 
bec’ii intioduccd. JJatli bc.Koii 1, luiiiiAhal with a 
reservoir ol shect-non lamt.nnmg g,i> umui .1 pressure 
of liflceii aUilosphcres, and 111 <iiMiiuty suliicieiil to 
liglil the beacon for three nionih-i, at the end of uiiicli 
fresh supplies are deliveicil lo tlic beacon. A clock¬ 
work mechanism installed in the beacon turiia on and 
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works arc being c.irned out at both sbore'.. aivl 
on the iniiTiiiediate isl.uid of Iniligarvie. (hi lbi‘ 
north side, there will be .i girder viaduct on '■lone 
piers 130 feel high; but the giiaiers will be placed 
in position when the piers arc only 30 feet high, 
and the masonry of the piers will be (Mined up 
100 feet liiglicr with the girders rcslnig on ihe 
lop. On the south side llicre will lie a similar vi.i 
duct on nine piers, besides a great pier at liic edge 
of the deep channel for tlie inlerinediate caiitileier 
arches U) rest upon as sliown. Icacli caiitikaer arrli 
will spring from four stone piers ; and for tlie finind.i. 
tion of each of these, an immense caisson 01 hollow 
tower 61J feet in tliamcicr will be sunk in the bed of 
the estuary and filled in with concrete. Lacli canti¬ 
lever will rise to a height of 350 feet above the iners. 
and stretch out an arm O50 feci long right and left of 
the centre, and support the framework of non carry¬ 
ing the permanent way. The cantilevers are steel 
tubes, and the base part of one is now in eouise of 
construction at the workshops at Soutli (hiecnsfony. 
It is 150 feet long and 1 2 feet in diameter: there being 
ten steel plates l J inch thick in it.s circumference. .So 
large are the tubes composing the cantilevers, that 
as they are built up, the workshop is shifted along 
them. The cost of the construction is estimated 


liglils the g.is at llic hour fixed lor the purpose. 
Sexeial moiilhs’e.\peiiencf li.i'- shown the adv.image 
of the ])laii, the i nly aiteiidance being .1 wMichiuan on 
the shore to sec if the beacons aie propcily lighted. 

Preserved E gg s. 

Eggs, It IS slated, iii.n be piescived for .a long time 
b\ nibbing over the shell wuh i.dlow or oil, m order to 
till .ill tlie pores and so cMiiide the .111, the presence 
of winch would in due course make them go ••wiong," 
Further, if the conleuls of an egg be pl.iecd on a plate 
and thoroughly dried m an oven, the w iiolo will become 
hard and horny, and may be kepi in this '.'ondiiinn lor 
ycais without showing any signs of b.niness, inoislure 
as well as air being ossenti.il to ilie process of piitic- 
f.TCtion. Kggs thus dried, h.ivnig tieeii soaked 111 cokl 
water and then boiled, will haidly dilier. it is said, m 
tlavoiir and taste from an ordiii.iry bulled egg. 

Velocity of Sound in Air. 

Mr. Blaikley, an English |)hysicist, h.is made some 
further experiments on the velocity "I sound in tubes 
of small boro, lie finds ih.ii the velocity decreases 
with the bore in a fairly regular manner : thus, with a 
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tube (ifii'4 millimetres in diameter, the velocity was 
only 324'28 metres per second; whereas, v/ilh a lube 
8S'2 millimetres in diameter, the velocity was 330'i3 
metres, or nearly that of free nir. Mr. Blaikley finds 
that the best pipes or lubes to use for bis pur]>osc me 
those ill which the upper proper tones are in h.irmoiiic 
order, or, better still, those in which they arc far 
removed from the harmonic order—that is to say, 
dissonant. 



The “Aerophor,” exhibited at the Health Exhibi¬ 
tion, consists, as shown in the alxne of a lij^lit 

iron casing; or eylmder, Communicalitr^ by an open 
mouth with the room lu be ventilated or supplied 
with air, anil hy a wide 
pipe with the outer atr 
or (juaiter from wliich 
the fresh supply is 
drawn. The air cur¬ 
rent is mainiaincd by 
a revolviiij; screw in¬ 
side the cylinder. This 
screw is rcvol\ed by 
a small turbine, acted 
on by three jets of 
water, steam, or coni, 
pressed air. Thc,sc 
three jets are sliowii 
in Fig. 3. at c c i', 
acting upon small buckets or c.itchcrs on the pcti- 
phery of the turbine. Moisture or ilisinfectaiKs can 
be added to the air in the form of spray by nie.ins of 
a special supplementary ajiparaius. The Aerophor 
works silently, and such is its capacity that a million 
cubic feet of fresh air cmi be sui>plieti by it with an 
expenditure of one liorsc-powcr. 

Colours Photographed in Natural Shades. 

Professor II. W. Vogel h;is Ixcn making some fairly 
successful experiments on pliotograpliing objects in 
their natural shades, as an engraving would repro¬ 
duce a coloured picture. The fact that the ordinary 
sensitive phtes used in iihoiographyare chictly affected 
by the more refrangible or blue rays, makes blue come 


out white, and red or yellow appear as black, in an or¬ 
dinary photograph. Dr. Vogel, thinking that .sensitive 
collodion is affected only by the rays .absorbed by it, 
succeeded in rendering his plates sen.sitive to yellow 
rays by alloying the silver coaling with a subsUincc 
capable of absorbing iliese rays. I'liough he succeeded 
in photographing the yellow of the solar S| 5 ectrum at 
first, he tailed in getting the fainter yellow of pigments 
until he tried cosine and its derivatives mixed in due 
proportion in conjunction with diy gelatine plates, 
Though the yellow of an object came out cle.'irly on 
the photograph, the blue was still unnaturally bright. 
He coirectcd this, however, by interposing a yellow 
glass between the camera and the object, so as to 
lone down the blue willioiit affecting the yellow. Dr. 
Vogel now obtains photographs in which the blue, 
green, yellow, and red parts of objects aic imitated in 
the picuire as regards tlicir light and sh.ide effect 
with'fidelity ; and some of liis plates iiave been ex¬ 
hibited to the Berlin I’liysical Society. This direct 
method of jihotographing coloured ])iclures or objects 
as monocluomcs is a great step in adv.incc of the 
artificial and iiidirci t methods now employed. 

The Value of Sweepings. 

An American gcnlleinan has estun.ited that the 
value of the sweepings of the lloor of a goldsmith’s 
workshop become woilh .dnnil /i3e) per square foot in 
ten years. A tub, used in one of these workshops as 
a receptacle for the dust liom one poltNlimg latlie, 
yielded /lu in a year. tJf course, wliciv such valu¬ 
able prices arc to be got from “dusi,” tricks arc not 
wanting to secure them. It is .said ili.it the workmen 
soiiielimcs oil then h.nr, and llieii run tlicir dusty 
fingers ibroiigh it, .and lli.it tlie gold-dust which then 
adheres to the li.iir is afleru.irds washed out. One 
man c.irned oif in a few weeks, on the moistened lip 
of his linger, /fi woitli of gold-lihngs. 

Electricity and Vine-Growing. 

Vine-growers in rranre li.ave adopted the practice 
of prolvcting their vines on cold nights by (ires of 
brusliwood, which give off clouds ol warm smoke. 
The suggestion ha? been made that these fires sliould 
be lighted by an elecliic current as mines arc now ex¬ 
ploded. The proper lime could ihcn be chosen for 
lighting them .ill at once, rvhen the temperature 
required it; and watchers in the fields would be un¬ 
necessary. 

Soldering Aluminium. 

Aluminium is a very useful metal, partly because of 
its lightness : but it has seldom been employed in the 
mechanic and electric arts, Ijccmisc it could not be 
soldered. M. Bourbonze, a French engineer, has, how¬ 
ever, found a way of soldering it. Hts plan is to use 
a solder of tin, bismuth, and aluminium. For parts 
to be hammered and fashioned afterwards, the best 
proportions arc forty-five parts of tin and ten parts 
of aluminium. No bismuth is required. For work 
requiring no shaping by heat, less aluminium will 
suffice. The solder can be applied with a hot iron or 
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a flame. No flux or prior preparation of the surfaces 
to l)C joined is necessary, and it is sufficient to spread 
ihc solder with the iron. When aluminium has to be 
soldered to another sort of nict.il, it is best to coat the 
part 01 the other metal to be soldered with pure tin, 
ihen solder with the alloy in the ordinary way. 

A New Knife^leaner. 

The figures represent an elevation and section of a 
new knife-cleaner, called by its inventors the “Sun” 



cleaner. The section explains the working of the ma¬ 
chine, the knifc-bl.idc being inscited iKlwccn the leather 
jaws of the edge, and the handle turned. The disk or 
cleaner is supported on a light c.ast-iion standard. 
The polishing powder is aiiplied to the leather lhroug]| 
a hole in the face of tlic Ironl spring. .\ny portion of 
the bl.idc parliciilati^ soiled can lx: cic.incd by itself 
F.xamplcs ofthc iiiachine arc e.xhihited in the Health 
E.xhibition. 

Bed Railway Carriages. 

The Great Soiuhern and Western Railway Coinjiany 
of Ireland have introduced some new lirsl-class 
carriages, with lavatories, and seats eouvertihle into 
beds, for the night mails lietwecn Dublin and Coil;. 
The convertible seats occupy about tiiree-fourllis of 
the width of the whole compartment, and, when turneil 
completely over, disclose soft woollen mattresses and 
pillow, together wilii a comfortable nig. 


A Pneumatic Light. 

A new system of lighting has been installed for 
some time past at the Cafe dc Paris, of the Avenue 
de rOpera. The inventor is M. Victor 
I'opp, and the plan consists in burning a 
mixture of gas forced by pneumatic 
pressure against a gauze basket or cap 
of platinum wire. The figure illustrates 
the burner adopted, N being the platinum 
basket and D the jjifje convoying the 
gaseous mixture. The platinum wire 
glows white-hot, and is exceedingly 
brilliant. We liave already referred in 
the Gatherer to a similar process of M. Clam- 
mond; but Mr. Popp’s system includes some improve¬ 
ments, which make it very practicable. 


n 




Paper Pails. 

A paper factory in Syracuse, \,Y., United States, is 
now manufacturing ]),ipcr paiis at the rate of 500 a 
day. 'J'licy are in.ide iiy steaming rags and paper 
waste in vats for a fiuv boiirs, then “ beating ” them m 
troughs with revolving knives, alneh reduce the rags 
to pulp. Paper [nilp is then run in and blended with 
the rag pul]), and the niiMure foimed into pails on 
wooden inoiikis covered with /.me, and jivcssed on a 
machine like a silk hat sliaper. 'I he paiU are dried in 
a room kept at a lcm)ieiamic of 150" falir., and after¬ 
wards “ironed” to sinoolli llie sides. 'I'hc bottom 
and handle ate then added, and a w.iterpioof compo¬ 
sition [lamleii over. 

An Earthquake Recorder. 

I’rofcssor J. A. laving, of Dundee, lias devised the 
ap]).iialu& illuslr.ited below fur measuring cartliquake 
sluielvS, and it ha.s been applied to tins purpose m 
Japan. It consists of a light steel In.ingle, <i, supported 
.at /' and 1; by two steel points voiking in .an agate 
V-groovc and a ronical hole. Tlie triangle carries a 
metal mass, pivoted 
at // on a vertic.d 
axis wiiicli p.isses 
through the “ ecnlre 
of [lercussion " of the 
frame. The tracer— 
which serves to m.ig- 
nify as well as to ic- 
cord the motion is 
a straw tipperl vviili 
Steel, and aii.iched 
to the peiiduliiin by 
a horizont.al joint at 
(f, which allows it to accommod.ate itself to any 
slight inequalities in the siiifacc of a glass plate on 
which its (lislatil end rests. A portion of its weight is 
Ikumc bv a spring, afljust.ible by a clamp, by which the 
pressure of the tracer on the glass plate is reduced 
until It is just suflicieiU to scratch ofiThe lamp-blark 
or .soot with which the glass is coaled. The line 
traced by the point on the sooty surface is a rernrd of 
the earlb-lrcmor. In a country like Jap.in, where 
ne.irly .a hundred carthqvukes take place annii.illy, 
such an mstitimcnt enables the engineer and architect 
to measiiie the extent of oscillation their structures are 
likely to sillier. 



Manganese-Steel. 

Manganese has long been used in the manufacture 
of steel, but until the researches of Messrs, ll.adficld, 
of Sheffield, not more than i jk-t cent, was admitted. 
Indeed, it was believed that a higher percentage would 
impair the steel; but this has been shown to be an 
error. Messrs, lladliekl now tiviUc steel containing 
10 or 12 per cent, of m.mg.mese, the former l>eing used 
for .annoiir-platmg, tlie l.iUer for steel tools and toys, 
while 11 jicr cent, is the proportion preferred for 
railway steel. Tlic alloy is addfl by pouring rich 
ferro-manganese into the molten steel, and mixing the 
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two together, before running off into ingots. The steel 
thus formed is harder, stronger, denser, and tougher 
tliaii most steel now made, even after it is forged 
and rolled. The iast-meniioned processes are not 
essential to the preparation of the new steel, and thus 
much time and expense are saved. Nevertheless, 
manganese-steel can be so treated if desired. It is 
peculiarly tough and hard ; tlic castings are remark- 
.ably free from flaws ; it is said not to tarnish easily ; 
and, curiously enough, not to be attracted by the 
magnet. Moreover, it is 

found that heating it to ^ ' — 

white heat, and quench¬ 
ing it in water, makes it 
soft, instead of harder ns 
in the case of ordin.nry 
steel. 

A Shooting-Screen. ^ 

The commanding of- . ' ' ^ 
fleers of voiuptcer regi- /\ 

ments very frf^queiilly • ‘ '• 

complain that tlieir men .• 

have insufficient faeditics • 

for rifle practice,' owing . yry / mi 

to the difficulty of get- ... ' ' / tlP'' 

ting to and from proper • ^ / //fk 

shouting - ranges. The / / 1 % 

Morris shooting • screen ' 'tflm' 

introduced at Wimble. - w /ijr^ 

don this year will do 
much to overcome the - 

difficulty, since it cn- 
ablcs volunteers to pr.ii - 
tise in any drill-\ard. 

The marksman staiid.s a 

fewpaeesfromthcscrccn ' —■■ ■ 

and tires at the target, 

which IS seen thioiigii a ' V 

loophole in the screen. C -i.- __ 

If the shot pas-ses a ;jul-\ 

through the loophole, it 

will strike the laigct somewhere; but if not it strikes 
against the metal screen. ;ind is deflected on to an 
iron curtain or the ground. There arc tiers of siicli 
holes in each screen, to allow for different modes of 
shooting—standing up. kneeling, or lying down. With 
such a contrivance, lillc-rangrs may be placed in very 
limited areas, and a large luuiiber of men trained to 
shoot well, at least at 300 yards. Mr. Morris has also 
invented a “sh(X)ting-tubc,” which tires a miniature 
projectile with a diminished charge of powder, thu.s 
training the novice at a saving of in.uefials. 


It is provided with steam and boiling ,water from a 
stationary boiler at the end of the'tinnel, and the 
steam thus taken in is sufficient to draw the train 
through the tunnel, while the waste steam is ab¬ 
sorbed by an alkaline liquid in a special chaftibcr. 


A Smokeless Engine. 

A new kind of locomotive, the invention of M. 
Honigmann, is to be introduced on the .St. Golhard 
Railway instead of those at present in use. The 
passage through the St. Gotliard Tunnel occupies 
twenty minutes, and the smoke and steam given off by 
the locomotive arc not always pleasant to travellers. 
Honigmann’s engine gives off neither smoko nor steam. 


A Sail-Waggon. 

The cngra\-ing illustrates an American waggon pro¬ 
pelled by sails like* a ship, and in great part explains 
A itself. The short axle of 

__ ■ .1the rear wheels is pivoted 

by a king-lxilt to the nar¬ 
row imd of tlic frame. 
To the short axle is at¬ 
tached a gear wheel, into 
^ V- ^ which meshes a smaller 

wliccl, secured to the 
lower end of a vertical 

I shaft, and joiiriiiilkd in 

j bearings fastened to the 

' \ end of this shaft is a 

■ \ liaiid-tiller, to guide the 

' ‘ \ - ” waggon. The sjieed is 

■ ' ' \ . icguliled by brakes on 

' , ^ \. tlie finiit wheels, con- 

\ \ N. nccied with an upright 

head, so ili.ii It cun be 
worked with hands or 
feel. The vehicle runs 

... _ on an open plain, road, 

s or sindy beach with 

^ consideiable velocity. 

____ ! A New Butter-Worker. 

.vM,ciiN. At the International 

Ilcallli Kxliibilion an in¬ 
genious butter-worker is shown, consisting of parts of 
two wooden eyiindcrs, wliicli .ire mounted in a frame, 
and by means of levers arc made to move face to face 
through segments of circles. The butler is placed be¬ 
tween these faces, and icceivcs lli.il squeezing motion 
which is so desiiahle, in preference to any grinding 
or tearing moiioii, lending to make the butter soft and 
greasy, and to destiny ilw tirmncss which is a sign 
of good quality. The “Springfield'’ butter-worker, 
also shown at the Exhibition, consists of a fluted roller 
working on a circiil.ir tray, or table. Ifoth roller and 
tray revolve, thereby breaking up the butter between 
them and expressing the milk. 

STORY COMPETITION. 

Intcndin;^ Competitors an reminded that Septem¬ 
ber \s 1 , 1884, is the latest date for receivittf^ MSS. 
The rcf^utatwHs for this and other Competitions were 
published in the June number. 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORY OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

B; J. BSBWIGR HARWOOD, Author of “ The Tenth Earl,” " lAdjr FlaTla," “ Paul Enor, Pitman,” &o. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIRST. 

■I OWN I WA.S WRONG.” 

) N the day on 
which the 
medical majjis- 
trate waited in 
vain fur the re¬ 
appearance of the 
accuber of Sir 
Richard Mort. 
main, Don called 
at the I'arsonage 
of Woodburn. 
He had been a 
frei|iicnt visitor 
there, when he 
wore his sailor’s 
garb, or the red 
woollen shirt ami 
rough clothes of the jet-hunter, and came to study 
under the aH.spices of kind, learned Mr. Langion. 

He was now in the usual attire of a gentleman, 
but there was a sadness in his bright young face that 
only dated from the day when his hopes of Violet for 
his wife had been rudely dashed away. 

“ Is Mr. 4 \Iarsh at home ?" Don asked. 

Servants know most things. The very housemaid 
of whom Don asked the question knew all about tiie 
engagement and the guardian’s harshness, and hated 
Mr. Marsh for his cruelty in *• coming between j oung 
loving hearts like theirs—she a sweet young lady, 
and he so like a lord,” as the housemaid had often 
remarked to her fellow-servants over the social tea¬ 
cup. 

Mr. Marsh, when he came into the drawing-room 
of the Parsonage, and found Don standing tliere 
alone, was moved by a generous impulse. 

“ I have to beg your pardon, Mr. Don,” he s.nd 
heartily; “ and, as an honest roan, I feel it my duly 
to own that 1 have done you, unwittingly, a great 
injustice. Every injurious expression that I used in 
my anger towards yourself applies, 1 find, to another 
person, of whose very existence 1 was ignorant. I 
withdraw and regret those words, and—a hard thing 
for an Englishman to do—I own 1 was wrong.’’ 

“ Dear sir, you have said enough,” answered Don 
readily. “ I was certain that you had mistaken my 
motives, but I felt sure that you acted from a sense 
of duty. I am glad to hear you speak as you do 
now." 

“ Then let us shake hands on the strength of it,” 
said the London merchant cordially; and the elderly 
man and the young one did shake hands frankly 
enough. Mr. Marsh himself was quite in a glow of 
self-satisfaction. He had owned himself to have been 
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in the wrong. He had .apologised to a nameless 
youngster—a mere jet-hunter some weeks since—only 
a clerk now. He had humbled himself before his 
junior—no trilling task to as stitf-necked a citizen as 
any within the London postal district; .and he fell 
the more kindly towards Don because he had ac¬ 
knowledged his former injustice tovvardb the gallant 
lad. 

“ Cut, Mr. Don,” remarked the drysulter presently, 
shaking his head, and assuming his must serious 
aspect, “though Ephraim Marsli regards you as .t 
fine young fellow, Miss Violet Mowbray’s guardian 
must not sanction any betroth.U—any love-passages— 
between his ward and a young man whose worldly 
position is so unequal to her own, .Slie is a high-born 
young lady, and I, plain City man as I am. cannot 
forget th.at fact. Her parents were proud people, in 
their quiet way. Pedigree is not what it was ; but 
when there are high connections, .and money too, 
Mr. Don-” 

“ I understand you, sir,” sai<l Don sadly, as the 
merchant hesitated ; “ but, believe me, I did not need 
fresh proofs of the hopelessness of my suit. I am 
here to-day to ask your permission to my seeing Miss 
Mowbray once more—only once — before 1 leave 
England.” 

“ Leave England ! ” exclaimed Mr. Marsh. 

“Yes. sir,” Don explained. “ It is for Miss Mow¬ 
bray’s—for Violet’s—dear sake that I have made up 
my mind to seek a short cut to fortune. Mr. IJartlett, 
Lord Thorsdale's land-agent, has kindly recommended 
me to a brother of his, who is manager of a great 
estate and of some rich silver-mines in Mc.xico. 
The property, a very valuable one, is in a wild part of 
the country, in Chihuahua, and belongs to a wealthy 
Mexican, who lives in P.aris, and spends his revenues 
there. An .assistant-engineer and, in fact, assistant- 
m;in.agcr is wanted. Mr. Bartlett’s recommendation 
makes me sure of the post, and in a fortnight 1 am to 
sail.’’ 

“ My young friend,” said Mr. M.ai sh, very seriously, 
“ do you know what Mexico is—I have business 
relations with the country—and especially what Chi¬ 
huahua and such states, exposed to the inroads of 
the 5 av.agcs, are? Upon my word, if you value 
your scalp you should re-consider the matter.” 

Don smiled with his usual fearless modesty. “ 1 
have considered it, sir,” he said. “ One cannot gather 
fruit from a high tree without (lie risk of the climb. 
I, too, have heard and read sometliing as to Mexico. 
Mr. Bartlett’s brother makes no mystery of the lawless 
condition of the country. My predecessor, it seems, 
was killed by Indians. ‘Send me a dare-devil,’ he 
writes, ‘but let him have cool brains and common 
sense, as well as courage,' and he may live to be a rich 
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man among us, and retire on his savings. There 
is not only pay to be earned, but a percentage on the 
profits of the mine.’ 1 should not have mentioned (he 
money, sir, nor would it have tempted me, but for 
Miss Mowbray’s sake,” added Don, with a blush. 
He looked so noble and so brave, standing there, 
that the drysaltcr felt an actual pang of regret that it 
should be necessary to separate such a pair of young 
lovers as Violet and Don. 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr. Marsh, “ I am sorry ! 
But never mind that now. Mr. Don, if I consent to 
your request for a parting interview with my ward, I 
must stipulate for no pledges and promises, such as, 
with a sensitive-minded girl like Miss Mowbray, 
might fetter her for the future. There must be no 
positive engagement to prevent the young lady from 
forniing future ties.” 

There was a proud sadness in Don’s voice as he 
replied— 

“My own honour, sir, would forbid me to be 
married, or even betrothed, to Miss Mowbray, rich 
and well-connected, unless I had won for myself the 
advantages of a position in the world, and of a com¬ 
petence. Sliould I succeed, I will come back to ask 
for her love and her hand. Till then I will accept 
no plight from her. Of that, Mr, Marsh, I can assure 
you.” 

‘•I will, on receipt of iliis assurance, go to my 
ward, mention your wish for a meeting with her, 
and arrange for it to-morrow, Mr. Don, if, as 1 
doubt not, the young lady be willing,” said the 
merchant “Wait for me, if you please. I shall 
soon be back.” 

Five minutes after Mr. Marsh’s departure the door 
of the room was opened, and “ Lord Wyvern ” was 
announced. 

The earl entered. He had ridden over from Tbors- 
dale on one of his iioblc entertainer's horses, and 
attended by a mounted groom, to call upon the 
rector, whom he liad known and esteemed long ago 
in London, in days when the Reverend Samuel 
Langton had looked forward to be something grander 
than a rector. 

“ You are a son, I suppose, of my old friend, 
Mr. Langton ? ” said the ex-ambassaclor, graciously, 
to Don. 

“I am not related to Mr. Langton, my lord. I 
,am merely waiting here on business, if 1 nuiy call 
it so,” answered the young man, with a slight bow. 

Lord Wyvern seemed to resume his haughty cold¬ 
ness of demeanour. He sealed himself, and, without 
speaking again, awaited the arrival of ilie clergyman, 
lint from time to time he could nolf prevent himself 
from glancing at Don, as the latter stood, in an 
attitude of unstudied grace, near a window that com¬ 
manded a view of the sea. Of what did this young 
man’s dark eyes, his features, and the very turn of 
his proud head, remind the earl ? Lord Wyvern 
almost felt as though he had known Don—or, at 
least, seen him before: felt as though the sight of 
the handsome, manly youth awakened in him vague 
memories, though of what he knew not. Waiting 


there on business!—an elastic phrase that may mean 
anything. No; there was nothing in that to give 
an inkling of the speaker’s social positibn. A gentle¬ 
man, surely, as his carriage and his mien, and the 
very accents of his clear rich voice, implied. And 
yet- Earl Wyvern was not an inquisitive per¬ 

sonage, but he in vain consulted his recollections 
to discover where or when he had seen such a face 
before. 

“ Lord Wyvern, I believe ?” said Mr. Marsh, coming 
hastily into the room. “ 1 must apologise to your 
lordsliip for the stupid blunder of the maid who 
showed you in. Mr. Langton—my niece’s husband— 
is in his library, 1 believe, and quite unaware of your 
visit. If you will wait one moment, my lord. And 
you, Mr. Don, please to step this way.” 

And the drysalter hurried Don out of the room, 
and so into the halL 

“1 have spoken to Miss Mowbray," he said. “I 
have explained to her that you are on the point of 
leaving England for a distant country, and only wish 
to see her alone this once, to bid her farewell. And 
she will sec you—poor girl!—at eleven to-morrow, if 
you will come. But, Mr. Don, I must remind you 
again that I consider your promise as absolute and 
binding, not to entangle so young and tender a nature 
as my ward’s in the meshes of that fatal thing—a 
hopeless engagement. 1 may regard that as a settled 
matter, may I not?” 

“You may, sir,” said Don sorrowfully, but firmly. 
“ Not only will I not seek, but 1 will not take, any 
promise from her whom 1 love so dearly and so 
truly. I will leave her free—quite free. And 1 
thank you, Mr. Marsh, for so much of confidence as 
you are willing to put in me, and for your granting 
me leave to see her—it may be for the last time on 
this side of the grave.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed the drysaltcr, as 
he wrung Dim’s hand, “ you are a very fine young 
fellow, and I should have been thankful for such a 
son, or for such a son-in-law, for my own part. Take 
care of yourself—don’t be rash ; make a fortune, and 
roiiie back ; but for the moment we must be prudent. 
Bless me ! I am keeping this grand lord waiting for 
my nephew by marriage all ibis time, and I had 
nearly forgotten him.” 

Don took his leave and went, while Mr. Marsh 
made haste to repair to the library, where he apprised 
the rector of llie coming of the noble visitor, who 
remained alone in the drawing-room of the Parsonage. 
And when Mr. Langton had hurried away to greet his 
tilled guest, the drysaltcr scaled himself beside the 
writing-table, and for some moments reflected on his 
recent iniervicws with Don and with his ward. 

“ Poor lad I poor lad I ” he soliloquised sadly, and 
shaking his head, as if in anticipation of coming evil 
“ I wish him luck, I’m sure. But these are not the 
days of Richard Whittingtons. No, no ! And I have 
heard tales of the worse than lawless land in whidi 
lie is going to seek his fortune—talcs that make me 
augur ill of a happy ending to this little romance. 
It is a pity, too!” he added, in conclusion, with 
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another shake of the head. And then, as if the 
mention of Mexico suggested the logwood, the 
indigo, the dragon’s blood, the cochineal, and other 
materials for dyes which are shipped at Vera Cruz, 
and Mazatlan, and Belize, and other ports of these 
remote regions, the London merchant took up a pen, 
and speedily absorbed his whole faculties in a letter 
of instructions to the steady foreman whom he had 
left in Creek Lane, E.C., to cany on as best he 
might the old-established business of Crump, Mursli, 
and Caxton. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. . 

KAXEWELL TO VIOLET. 

At the appointed hour on the day succeeding to that 
on which Lord Wyvem had paid his visit, Don 
rode into the pretty garden of the Parsonage. There 
was work to be done, his interview with Violet over, 
on behalf of his present employer. Many a mile 
of moorland had the young assistant of Mr. Bartlett 
to scour that day. He was going away: he was 
going to Mexico, and to a disturbed province, there 
to take his chance amidst herce Indian raiders, 
fevers, ill-disciplined soldiery, and Mexican banditti, 
But none the less was he earnest in fulHlling the 
duties of his present post to the lastr A g.-illunl 
rider was Don. The steed he rode was a strong, 
wiry horse, such as befitted the needs of the active 
subordinates in Lord Thorsdalc’s land-agent’s oHice, 
of a dark bay colour—no beauty to look at, but 
with Don on his back the animal carried himself 
almost as proudly as did Sir Richard’s black courser. 
The young man dismounted and rang the bell, and, 
leaving his bridle in the hands of the wccding-boy, 
went in. 

“ I-will tell Miss Violet, sir,” said the maid-servant, 
who ushered Don into a little side room, where the 
rector gave occasional audiences to plumliers, car¬ 
penters, and such other useful persons. Then Don 
was, after a brief delay, inducted into the drawing¬ 
room, where he found Violet Mowbray, looking 
very pale and pretty, and motherly Mis. Langton 
gathering up a heap of unfinished letters and en¬ 
velopes. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Don! No, never mind me; 
I intend to leave you two young people to talk it out.” 

Mrs. Langton trotted off, and I)on and Violet 
were left alone together. Violet was the first to 
speak. 

“ So you have made up your mind, Don dear, to go 
away and leave me ? ” 

Men have been leaving the women they loved and 
the women that loved them since the world began, 
by sea and land, on errands of war or of jicacc, and 
still—still has arisen the same plaintive cry, “ Vmi 
are going to leave me ! ” It is sad. But it is in the 
nature of things that it should l>e so. The stay- 
at-home sex must wait and hope and wish, while men 
face battle and storm, and traverse earth and water. 
How many a girl said to her iover—before Waterloo, 
for instance—“You will soon come back?’ Those 
tears arc dry long ago. 
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“I am going, Violet darling,” answered Don, 
drawing nearer, “that I may come again all the 
sooner to claim her I love as iny wife, to win my 
sweet prize, and be very happy ever after, as 
the dear old story-books say. In England, Violet, 
I should not have had a chance. 1 am not, I hope, 
ungrateful. I have found kind friends. Who has 
more cause to be thankful than I have for kindness 
on the part of those who were not akin to me—a 
nameless, lost child, picked up on the sca-beach by 
good, half-tutored jet-seekers ? But in England, my 
own, I could never rise as I hope to do—as I shall 
try to do-quickly. I want to get suddenly rich; 
then i must go where fortunes arc rapidly made.” 

“ But, Don—Dou,” answered Violet, looking at him 
tearfully, with large eyes wistfully fixed upon his 
face, “suppose you never come back to England— 
never come back to me? Girl as I am, I have 
read something of the wild country whither you 
arc bound. 1 know partly what lurking dangers 
await you there. There is sickness ; there is frequent 
civil war ; there arc brigands; there are Indians— 
more terrible still. How, my love, my love!” -she 
cried out these words with a pitiful accent of sobbing 
entreaty—“if you never come back to me ?” 

Don did his best to comfort her. “ The place,” 
he said cheerfully, “ is not as black as it is paintecL 
Mr. Bartlett’s brother has been thriving there for 
ye.ars. Chihuahua is a mountainous part of the 
country, and therefore fairly healthy. It will be a 
rough life, but 1 do not care for that; and I hope 
soon to come to an understanding with my neigh¬ 
bours there, of whatsoever colour their skins may 
be : and I beheve we shall have a variety of shades, 
from black or red to brown and yellow. I must 
take my chance with the rest. Do not be afraid 
for me.” 

“It is because you are so dauntless, Don,” said 
Violet, looking up with fond pride at the young 
man’s noble face — “ it is because all the world 
knows how br.ivc you are, and Itow j-ou have risked 
your young life often for others on our Yorkshire 
coast here, that I am afraid for j-oii, who fear 
nothing. There are cruel savages, there is a 
treacherous climate; there are perils from earth¬ 
quake, robbers, and pestilence, where you are going ; 
and yet. if you were not so fearless, my love, I 
should be less anxious for you. Will j-ou not be 
careful, Don, for your little Violet’s sake ?” 

She sobbed here. He took her hands in his ; 
they were cold and trembling. He pressed them 
to his hps. 

“ Como, come! ” he said encouragingly. “ Wc 
must not make out my future abode a place from 
which no traveller returns. Mexico is a country 
in which, I am told, even French shopkeepers and 
teachers of accomplishments, who come straight 
from Paris, and have no romantic ideas about them, 
amass (k)llars and doubloons, and come home rich, 
to buy a village at Auteuil or at I’oissy. Mr. Bart¬ 
lett. who has been there i.ine years, reckons on 
coming home in six more with a fortune. I do 
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not want,” added Don modestly, “ to cam so much 
or to stay so long. But stay I must until I can 
claim my Violet without being thought a needy 
schemer." 

“ I will never, never marry any one but you, Don! ’’ 
said the girl, sobbing. “I am yours, clear, as much 
as if you had put the ring on this poor little finger 
of mine j and till you come back, 1 shall think of 
you—dream of you—night and day.” 

“Violet, love,” said Don tenderly, but firmly, 
“there must be no engagement—no binding troth- 
plight—between you and me. That much 1 have 
promised to Mr. Marsh, your guardian, to whose 
indulgence I owe it that I am allowed to see you— 
to be here alone with you—to-day. There must 
be no pledge, dearest, to hamper you in the future- 
nothing to make you think that you arc bound to 
Don, should Don come to be half-foigotten." 

“Cruel! cruel I” was Violet’s reproachful answer, 
as she looked at him, all her soul in her eyes. 
“ Do you, too, wish to be free to change ^ ’’ 

“I shall never love any one, never marry any one, 
except Violet Mowbray, however long 1 live! an¬ 
swered Don simply ; “ but 1 am merely a nameless 
young fellow going across the ocean, as thousands of 
young Englishmen have done, hoping to shear the 
golden fleece in some El Dorado or another. Had I 
stayed, our separation must, I fear, h.ave been final. 
Even when your guardian’s authority over your actions 
shall come to an end, 1 —I—Don, the jet-hunter, the 
foundling—could not bear to have it said of me that 1 
had sought an heiress—for her money.” 

“ How 1 hate that money! how 1 wish-” said Miss 

Mowbray, almost angrily, and looking about her as if 
she saw an actual and palpable barrier, erected in 
the form of hcaped-up gold, between lier lover and 
herself. “ Mr. Marsh is too prejudiced.” 

“ 1 am afraid, love,” said Don sadly, “ that we 
should find, did we but hear the gossip of others, that 
his prejudices are largely shared by the world around 
us. It is reckoned a shame for a man to marry for 
the sake of gain ; and that blame would have at. 
tached itself to me, even had your guardian not felt 

it his duty to-But, Violet, my sweet, it is hard to 

say the word. I must go, leaving you unfettered, un¬ 
trammelled, by any sort of engagement witli such a 
one as Don." 

“ For Don to come and claim me, I would wait," 
answered Violet, with a firmness strange in one so 
mild, “ until my face was wrinkled, and my hair was 
grey, and I was quite—quite old. ^'ou may go out 
there, Don, alone, but you will take my hc-irt with 
you to Mexico. So be sure you do fiot stay too long 
beyond that weary waste of waters, for Violet’s sake.” 

Then there followed that question as to correspond¬ 
ence which has occupied and perturbed many pairs of 
faithful lovers tom apart. 

“Your letters, Don,” said Violet shyly, “would be 
such a comfort to me. And I would write very often, 
and that would be a pleasure to me, too, in my lone¬ 
liness, for I should feel as if I were talking to you, 
dear; and that would be something, though thousands 


of miles of sea and deserts and sierras would lie be. 
tween us. You might not have time always, I dare 
say, to read my letters—you will be so Susy—but I am 
sure you will be glad to know that your girl that you 
love at home in England was thinking of you, her 
darling, far away.” 

Don promised that he would write, and write often, 
if Mr. Marsh’s consent could be obtained to such 
epistolary intercourse between his ward and the self- 
expatriated exile. He had, personally, doubts as to 
the guardian’s pliability in this respect, but he kept 
such doubts to himself, just as he omitted td mention 
the fact that his immediate predecessor in the post he 
sought had been speared and scalped but a few weeks 
ago by roving Indian warriors of the Apachd tribe. 

There was more of fond talk, the little, sacred 
reminiscences, the lovers’ prattle, that all can re¬ 
member, that seem so sweet and precious, and which, 
if transferred to prosaic print and paper, would lose 
all their charm. And then came the bitter, bitter 
moment of the actual parting, when the sad words 
"Good-bye” had to be spoken, and the last look 
exchanged. Perhaps never more on earth were those 
two loving hearts, So young, so honest, and so true, to 
beat near to one another. Violet’s cold hands were in 
Don’s stronger ones. She looked up at him, as if to 
take comfort in his courage and his strength, looked in 
his fair young face ns though to treasure up in her 
memory tlie recollection of it. 

“My love! my own!” she murmured. “Make haste 
and come back—to me I ” 

Then Don caught lier in his arms, and kissed her 
pale soft cheek once and again. 

"Good-bye,” he said, “my love, good-bye—Violet 
dear! ” 

The girl was weeping now, weeping piteously, as she 
clung to him. Gently he disengaged himself from 
the slender arms that wreathed themselves round his 
neck, kissed her again, and with one deep sob turned 
away, and hurried from the room and from the house. 
He sprang into his saddle, and without a backward 
glance tov^ards the Parsonage, rode rapidly away. 

Don rode away. To love and to ride away has 
been the lot of many a gallant youth since those old 
(lays when ballad rhymesters commemorated the event 
in their jingling lines as one of the commonest in the 
world. Those were the old stirring times of battle 
and tournament, of pilgrimages that were more fraught 
with risk and more beset by hardships than a modem 
campaign, of adventure-seeking, prompted by glory 
or by gain, as circumstances might dictate, but seldom 
by any motive more msthetic. 

And here a word as to our remote ancestors, whose 
long-vanished era seems to us through the dim haze of 
the past so gorgeous and so graceful. There is a marked 
difference, however, between our conception of them 
as a whole, and their own recorded utterances, when¬ 
ever a knight like Joinvillc, or a courtier like Chaucer, 
proved able to handle the pen as well as the sword. 
They did romantic things, but they never seemed to 
know that they were romantic. Half the Crusaders 
who ruined themselves, health and purse alike, in the 
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long struggle to take and keep Jerusalem, went forth Spain sent forth to the New World could dream of 

to fight because crusading was the fashion, just as nothing better than deep silver-mines full of natives 

Londoners now scale Alpine peaks or rush to shoot working under the lash and worse tortures still; and 

big game in the Rocky Mountains. The rebel of beneath the glaring sun, plantations where spice and 

to-day expected luS slice of the forfeited lands of the sugar and tobacco were produced under similar 



'■ ‘THEN LET US SHAKE HANDS O.N THE STkENO’lll OH IT' " (p. 641). 


opposite party, when once he should have set upon the philanthropic conditions for the Cadiz market. Don, 
throne a king of his own choosing. at any rate, was not going to rob and rifle Caciques 

Don was of a nobler mould than the average of the for their gold, nor to depopulate districts in the effort 
knights and squires, pages and men-at-arms, of wlionr to gel at hidden treasure. His was to be a fair stand- 
we see the pictures{|ue shadows flit across the magic up struggle with wild nature and ferocious foes. The 
mirror of imagination. He was bound, it is true, for danger was great, but the toil was honourable, 
the El Dorado of the companions of Columbus, but it As Don returned from his visit to the Parsonage 
was to do honest work for which the world would be his heart swelled higli wiiliin him, sad as it was, and 
the better. Whereas the chivalrous gentlemen whom sad as it is a)wa) s to a young man who loves as he 
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loved to be banished from the dear one’s side. But 
for the fact that he must Ica\ e Violet Mowbray, there 
was little in the mere circumstance that he was about 
to quit his native land to depress him. That 
“patriotism of the church belfry,” that cat-likc local 
attachment which debars the Frenchman from emi¬ 
grating, and acts, more or less, on the inliabitaiu.s of 
almost every Continental country, is very slightly fell 
among us roving English, seldom born vMihoul a dash 
of the old Norse spirit to quicken us for the conquest 
of seas, it is not that wc love our country less 
than the sentimental Gaul loves his. There are 
Englishmen parching in the hot winds of Upper 
India, or slaving beneath an Austral sun, who have 
nightly dreams of the daisies, and orchards, and 
honeysuckle hedges of Hereford or Cheshire, that they 
may never see again, and who spi'ak cheerily for years 
of “going home one of these days.” It is always 
“ home,” with the exile. It was “ home ” to the 
estranged American colonist before the great day of 
Independence dawned. Gcoige Washington never 
could get rid of the notion that the England he had 
never seen, and against whose generals and grena¬ 
diers he had to put Ins wits and muster his raw 
militia, was in reality his home, though his interest 
lay on the banks of the Potomac instead of those of 
the Thames, and Ihougli the accident of birth had 
made him a Virginian. 

There was not much, save his love for \’iolel, and 
the charm of her society, on the rare occasions of their 
meeting, to detain Don in Yorkshire or in England. 
He had done with his old life, and was a jet-hunter no 
more. Somehow, that had been settled for him. 
When first he had accepted the offers of the earl’s 
land-agent, and had become one of the salaried sLiff 
who superintended the vast Thorsdalc property, he 
had felt that he should go back to the sands and the 
rough companionship and the drudgery of a jet- 
seeker’s life no more. He had talked faintly, at the 
first, of such a resumption of liis early habits; but 
presently he recognised the trulli that, the start once 
made, his progress must be an upward one. The 
jet-hunter’s career, after all, was not one fitted for an 
educated man, any more than is that of a gipsy. And 
Don was educated, while his intellect w’as not clouded 
and confused, as was that of his gaunt old cajitain, by 
the mystic visions of a seer. His present position at 
Thorsdale, though comfortable and creditable, was 
not one which would affoid him any liopc of speedily 
renewing his suit for Violet's hand. But in the wild 
land whither he was bound, sudden changes of fortune 
were not unusual. He had read mpeh- for his taste 
for reading was, like that of most clever lads, om¬ 
nivorous—of Mexican mines, and knew of recorded 
instances in which hazard or research, by a single 
stroke of the pick, had multiplied ten-fold—nay, fifty- 
fold—the net revenue of such a property. Mining, 
undirected by science and technical skill, is little 
better than a system of hajihazard gambling, or of 
plodding routine; and there is no department of 
human industry in which intelligence produces better 
fruits. 


Don had his own ideas. He would learn and 
listen, hear much and say little, but all the time he 
would keep his eyes open for amateur prospecting, 
and unless an Apache tomahawk should put an end to 
his cxplorings, he hoped to be back at Violet’s side 
without any very tedious delay. 

There were preparations to be made, of course, but 
tlicj- were few, and would soon be completed. It was 
necessary to bid farewell to old friends and comrades, 
to Obacliah Jedson, and Don’s former nurse, the good 
Kcziah, above all, but what remained to be done was 
but trifling. We do not prepare ourselves as our 
fathcr-s did in the days when an outfit for India meant 
three camel-loads of cumbrous trunks, and exacted 
huge outlay and enormous trouble before sailing. 
Don’s baggage would be, as was natural, considering 
the state of his finances, of a less ponderous nature. 
An assistant engineer in an out-lying province of 
Mexico seldom needs to wear anything save the slop 
suit and Garibaldian red shirt, the poncho that pro¬ 
tects him from tropical rains or mountain blasts, and 
the belt and sombrero that complete his costume. 
He was going out to work, and had occasion for little 
which was not adapted to a rougher life, in some 
respects, than even he, the foundling of the sca-bcach, 
had ever known. 

At the land office Don found himself object of 
envy and admiration to the kindly, puzzle-wittcd 
youngster, whom he was wont to pilot at times tlirough 
the mysteries of complicated arithmetic; while the 
superannuated old head-clerk contemplated him as a 
lunatic who was about to give up safety and a snug 
salary to take his cliance amidst yellow-fever, malig¬ 
nant Mexicans, and remorseless sav.ages. The estate- 
agent himself was of a different opinion. There were 
limes, indeed, when he felt as if he could never forgive 
himself if, in compliance with his brother’s request for 
a recruit, he should prove to have sent out Don to 
meet his death by the arrow of the Indian or by the 
sword of the pestilence ; but ilien he comforted himself 
by the conviction that that brave, bright young fellow 
was just the l.id to c ome scatheless out of such an 
onleal as that wliich lay Ijcforc iiim. 

“At any rate,” he muttered, as he drove his gig 
back to Daneborough. “it's done now, and can’t be 
undone. And I’m sure it’s for the best.” 


CHAPTER TIIK KORTY-THIRD. 

UNIll.R TIIF. IlIlAKTll-STONh. 

“Wr arc striking work here, sir. We are going 
south; but that matters little. As for Rufus Crouch, 
we have not liad him among us these four days past. 
And that, doctor, is all I have to tell.” 

Obadiah Jedson, as he said these words, leaning on 
the long, sharp-pointed shovel which jct-hunlcrs use, 
looked sternly and grandly picturesque, his grey locks 
streaming over his shoulders, and his tall, gaunt height 
towering aloft. 

It was a picturesque scene altogether. There, in a 
corner of the beach, rock-sheltered, were grouped the 
jet-hunters, male and female, some with tools in their 
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hands, others with bundles and boxes and cooking 
utensils, as if making ready for a march ; while in the 
background stood Superintendent Whistler, of the 
County Police, in command of what is technically 
known as a '‘half rank ” of four helmeted constables. 
The medical magistrate was at the head of the party. 

“ This person Crouch," Dr. Leader was in the act 
of saying, when suddenly a procession of seafaring 
men came winding its way along the beach skirting 
the cliff-wall, and in the midst of the marching column 
was visible a rude litter, composed of a tarpaulin up¬ 
held by crossed oars and boat-hooks, and upon whicli 
lay a shapeless, motionless something, covered up 
decorously with another fragment of tarpaulin. 

“An accident, do you say? Let me see it," said 
Dr. Leader, dropping the magistrate, and resuming 
his old functions as a medical man, as the men ad¬ 
vanced, bcjiring their helpless burthen. The tarpaulin, 
when removed, gave to view the marble-wliue face 
and pinched features of a dead man. There was no 
mistaking the shaggy red beard, the fell of coarse liair, 
the broad, strongly-built figure of Rufus Crouch. 

There he lay, the strong man, whose strcngili had 
rarely been used save for purposes selfish or evil, the 
defaulting clerk, the gold-digger, the bush-ranger 
probably, of that f;ir Austral clime that he had never 
ceased to regret, the grim hermit of the moorland 
waste. Rufus Crouch had never cared to earn .a 
gentle thought or a good word from his fellow- 
workers. He liad lived and died unloved. Yet the 
jet-seekers clustered around, and the women’s shrill 
voices were uplifted pityingly, and the men muticvcd 
“Poor chap!” because the senseless form on which 
tliey looked was that of a man, and death and suf¬ 
fering are common to us all. 

Those who bore the corpse were not fishermen ; nor 
were they sailors of the Preventive Service, throe or 
four of whom were to be seen amongst the followers 
in their navy-blue, with brass-hilled cutlasses clinking 
as they walked, and burnished telescopes tucked under 
their brawny arms. The actual bearers, who hail dis¬ 
covered the body on the beach, and seemed pi oiul of 
their discovery, were workmen who had been sent to 
rcp..ir a breakwater underneath Hoidlc Cliff, and who 
hati found Crouch there, dead, and with every ap- 
pcjirance of having been dead for a long time, among 
the sharp rocks, with heaps of crumbled rubhi''h near 
him, that had f.dlcn with him when the lieachcrous 
cliff-path had given way beneath his cardc-ss feet, and 
hurled him headlong down the giddy prcdiiice. 

“Yes, he must have been dead for days—the tide 
had reached the place where lie lay, for here is the 
green slime of the seaweed mingling with his hair 
and staining his clothes,” said Dr. Le.idcr, after a 
brief inspection of the inanimate figure belorc him. 
“A coroner’s inquest, of course, will have to lie held, 
but the facts are so clear that the inquiry and the 
verdict will be mere fonnaliiics. He was on liis way 
back from Daneborough towards Ilcckdale, when the 
path gave way, and he fell. No liuman being could 
have survived that fall.” 

Then came the question as to the disposal of the 
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body. Inquests are often held, and the remains of 
those on whom they are to be held are often kept at 
public-houses, to the great emolument of the beer- 
sellers. But in this case all deferred to the magistrate, 
and Dr. Leader promptly decided that it would be 
better to remove what had lately been Rufus Crouch 
to his own miserable home, the rather that he, in his 
magisterial capacity, felt it his duty to institute a 
search for the documents which the cx-gold-digger 
had pledged himself to produce at Lawyer bturt’s 
office, in confirmation of the heavy charge which he 
had so vehemently brought against Sir Richard Mort¬ 
main. The crowd consented willingly enough to the 
extra toil whicli the long upland walk entailed. 'I'he 
bearers, in their white working clothes, had constant 
ofl'ers made to them on the part of the hluc-jarkets 
who formed the bulk of the procession to be rclievcxl 
of their task; but they declined all proffers of 
.assistance, and resolutely plodded on, with their 
ghastly burthen veiled by the decorous tarpaulin, evi¬ 
dently full of importance, and determined on no 
account' to lose the dignity which rightly iKilonged to 
them in their double capacity of the first finders and 
the consistent supporters of their helpless load. 

The straggling tram of spccLitors, urged on by 
curiosity, and swelled ever and anon by volunteer re¬ 
cruits from farm or cottage, wound slowly up the 
blc.ak hill-side. First went a dozen or so of sturdy 
Iwach-mcn, in their blue garb and tight-fitting jerseys 
and sou’-wester hats ; then trudged the slop-clad work¬ 
men who were the central figures of the pageant, 
carrying the litter; and next followed the rest of the 
sighl-sccis, the helmeted police and the magistrate 
forming the rear-guard. 

The report spread through the thinly-peopled up- 
land region as fast as ill news proverbially docs fly, 
that “Old Robinson Crusoe” had been killed, and 
was being brought back to the hut that he could never 
le-ivc again, save for the short journey to the nearest 
rhuirbyard; and at gaps in the hedge, or at the 
corners of lanes, stood men and women, lads and 
children, greedy for a peep at the curiosity that was 
being borne along under the screen of tarpaulin, and 
hungry for details of the catastrophe. 

At last the lonely hut was in view. There it was 
in its stony ravine, shut in by the barren lulls, and 
standing ugly and solitary—as uninviting a dwelling as 
any within the compass of the four seas. Tlicrc was 
now no furious baying on the part of the four-footed 
sentinels that guarded the door. The starving dogs 
could bark no more. Hunger had tamed them, and 
as they lay exhausted, with haggard eyes, even llicir 
complaining howl had died away into a feeble whine 
of supplication. 

“ I’oor brutes! it goes to one’s heart somehow to 
sec creatures clemming” (starving) “that way I” ex¬ 
claimed several voices, as half a dozen of the foremost 
bustled up to unhitch the chains or unbuckle the 
collars of the gaunt animals. 

Then, by Dr. Leader’s orders, the door was forced 
open. Slowly, and as it were reluctantly, the creaking 
bolt of the laige lock gave w ay, and an entrance was 
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effected, so that the bearers could come in. They in no locker, chest, basket, barrel, or cupboard, could 
laid the body of Rufus Crouch reverently enough—for the most vigilant scrutiny discern anything answering 
there is a majesty in death that for the time invests to the papers which Rufus had promised soconhdently 
the meanest and the most uncouth with a sort of to produce as proofs of the truth of his accusation 
sanctity—on the wretched pallet-bed. against the baronet. There were some clothes, a few 
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The gaping throng without crowded '”>0 the hut at 
the first, elbowing and pushing, until standing-room 
was scarce, but at .i hint from Ur. Le.Tder, the super¬ 
intendent of police, and Obadiah jedson, whose moral 
influence was fully equal to the authority of military 
Mr. Whistler, the interior of the miserable dwelling 
was clc-tred of inquisitive intruders. 

“And now for our search,’’ said Dr. Leader, and 
the superintendent and the more intelligent of his 
belmcted acolytes did their best, but on no shelf, and 


books, the stoneware jar of gin half empty, tobacco, 
fuel, a sack of poialces, some chemicals, and certain 
scraps of food, relics of Crouch’s last meal, which were 
tossed out to the famished dogs; but no documents of 
any sort. 

Under some flour in a nearly empty meal-tub were 
found twcnty-ninc sovereigns, all from the Mint of 
Australia, two live-pound notes, crumpled and dirty, 
and folded tightly up, and a number of silver and 
copper coins. This, probably, was the dead man’s 
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only treasury, for no other money was visible any¬ 
where. Over the cold fire-place hung from its hooks 
the gun with which the ruffianly anchorite of this 
strange retreat had often menaced those who dared to 
pry into his habits. There was a bowie-knife, and 
there was a revolver, loaded, in a locked drawer. 
There were even some spangles and grains of gold- 
dust discovered in a folded piece of paper; and that 
was all. 

“ 1 am very much afraid,” said the magistrate, as 
the tedious work of searching into all manner of re¬ 
ceptacles, nooks, and corners came to an end, ‘‘that 
the man had some other hiding-place away from his 
hut, or that he had bestowed the documents in safe 
keeping elsewhere. At any rate, it seems as though 
we had had our trouble for nothing.” 

Superintendent Whistler, removing his helmet and 
wiping his heated brow, thought so too. 

But Obadiah tapped his forehead suddenly, as if a 
new idea had occurred to him. 

“ 1 remember,” he said, “ yes, I remember how I 
once came here, and found the hcavlh-slone up. and 
Crouch sorely angered and ill at case because 1 found 
him busy with something beneath it that he did his 
best to hide. If I am not much mistaken, Dr. Leader, 
you need but to tear up yonder rough-hewn slab of 
mountain limestone to find beneath it what you seek.” 

The hint was eagerly adopted. The ^^‘l•y woikmen 
who had found Crouch’s body on the r.iror- 
edged rocks below the dizzy height of Hordle Cliff 
were ready, at a word, to use Crouch’s own cniwbar 
and shovel to force up the heavy hearth stone, and 
to lay bare what, but for the former visit to the hut 
which the old captain of jet-hunters had paid, and 
Obadiah’s suddenly awakened vccolluctions, might 
never have been seen again by mortal eye. Amongst 
the crowd without the excitement grew intense, and 
although the police kept back those who tried to push 
their way in at the open door, the unglazcd windows 
were darkened by peering faces. 

“A miser, after all!” “A crockful of golden 
guineas ! ” “ Always thought he must be rich— a close 
chap like old Kubinson Crusoe ! " 

Such were some of the comments of the lo\'ers of 
mystery outside the dead man’s dwelling. But when, 
with some difficulty, the weighty stone had been lifted 
from its place, and the cavity which it concealed was 
exposed, no gold, to the great disappointment of the 
spectators, was revealed, but only a number of parcli- 
ments and papers, heedfully wrapped in oiLskin to 
keep them from injury by damp, and of these Dr. 
Leader at once took possession. 

“Yes, yes," said the magistrate, after a cursory in¬ 
spection of his prize, and addressing himself as much 
to Obadiah as to Superintendent Whistler, “ these are 
the very papers, as far as 1 can see, which this poor 
wretch promised, and, no doubt, intended to bring with 
him to Mr. Sturt’s office on the morrow of tlie da)- on 
which—by pure accident, of course—he met his death 
by a fall from that dangerous cliff. And there seem 
to be other documents, too, not less valuable to further 
the ends of justice, which Crouch may or may not 
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have meant to use for a good purpose, but which are 
brought to light now, thanks chiefly to you, Captain 
jedson.” 

Then the door was made fast as well as could be 
roughly effected, awaiting the formal medical exa¬ 
mination which precedes a coroner’s inquest, and, 
followed by the starving dogs, who willingly crawled 
along at the heels of their rescuers and future masters, 
encouraged by kind words and caressing hands, the 
p.arty wound its way up the inhospitable ravine, and so 
along the bleak moorland path, leaving the hut, v'ith 
its ghastly occupant recumbent on the pallet-bed, to 
silence and solitude. The police, as before, brought 
up the rear. As the outskirts of Daneborough were 
reached, Dr. Leader slipped some money into the 
bands of the workmen, who took it lialf reluctantly, as 
if p.a) nicnl dimmed the glory of llicir voluntary task, 
and again thanked Obadiah Jedson. 

“ You have done a good deed, captain,” said the 
magistrate. “ We were all at fault but for you.” 
And then they parted. 


CHAPTER THE FORTV-FOURTll. 

“ 1 WILL OO." 

Eari. Wyvern, for the second time, was a visitor at 
Woodburn Parsonage. He had called to bid adieu 
to his friend of other days, the rector. It was a 
bishop, and not the mere incumbent of a sea-coast 
living in Yorkshire, that the cai‘1 had once expected to 
take by the hand, l-'rail lungs and a weakly consti¬ 
tution had served as a clog on the upward progress of 
Mr. Langlon, but still, failure as he had been from a 
worldly point of view, Lord Wyvern was sorry for 
liim: the more so, perhaps, because of the private 
sorrows of his own earlier life. 

“ I leave Thorsdale to-morrow ” the carl had said. 
“ I liave promised to stay a week or so with a very 
old'friencl, Sir William Herrick, of Herrick Hall, near 
.Shrapton, some thirty miles to the southward, and 
then, after a few days at W)-vcrn, I shall probably go 
abroad again—I scarcely know where.’’ 

Mr. Langlon, who knew that Wyvern Castle was 
one of the grandest of English castellated mansions, 
ovcilooking the Severn, .and surrounded by stately 
umber and an ancient park, may, on his side, have 
pitied the master of such a home, who could not find 
contentment there, but was going abroad, he knew not 
whither. 

At that moment Dr. Leader was announced. The 
medical magistrate was a man whom all liked well, 
and the rector and the carl, who had made his ac¬ 
quaintance at Thorsdale 1‘ark, shook hands with him 
cordially. 

Dr. leader looked around him. All the inmates of 
the Parsonage, including Mr. Marsh, were present. 
Worthy Mrs. Langton was there. So was Violet 
Mowbray, looking very sweet, sad, and gentle. The 
carl, who had known her mother in days long past, 
was struck by the likeness which she presented to 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

“ My visit to-day," said Dr. Leader, with his grave 
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kind smile, which bad been welcome beside many a 
sick-bed, “ is partly to this young lady ’’—and here he 
bowed to Violet, who looked at him with astonished 
eyes, while a faint tinge of colour rose to her cheeks— 
“ on account of a remarkable discovery which, in my 
capacity of magistrate, I have been fortunate enough to 
make. I am the bearer of unexpected good news, 
since here is a deed ”—and he produced a thick folded 
parchment—“by virtue of which (ioneral Oliver Yorkc, 
years and years ago, made over to three trustees the 
sum of seventy thousand pounds Consols fur the 
benefit of his grand-niece, Violet Mowbray, whom 1 
take to be as clearly entitled to a beneficial interest in 
this great sum and the back dividends as you arc, 
Mr. Langton, to your parochial tithes.” 

Then followed an animated conversation, largely 
leavened with exclamations of wonder, chiefly on the 
part of excellent Mrs. Langton. 'I’he diKtor briefly 
narrated the salient features of the finding of the 
precious document, while Mr. Marsh, on examination, 
vouched for tlie genuineness of the signature of the old 
Indian general long dead, and said what he knew as 
to the status of tlic three highly respectable trustees 
named in the deed. 

“ This must have been stolen,’’ saitl the drysalter. 
The medical magistrate had no doubt of that. Papers 
and memoranda had been found proving Rufus Crouch 
to have been head clerk at a West-country soliciioi-’s, 
one Lawyer llowman, whose name chanced to be 
familiar to Lord Wyvem. 

“ I knew him perfectly,” said tlie carl. “ He acted 
for my father,as well as for old Sir Richard Mortmain, 
father of the present baronet, and 1 have heard tliat 
before he died, with very enfeebled faculties, and al¬ 
most complete loss of memoiy, a rascally clerk had 
robbed him and absconded. Frob.ably the gentlemen 
named in the trust-deed were quite unconscious that 
the nccess.iry formalities had ever b(*en comjdcled, 
and that this large sum of money stood in their names 
in the books of the Bank of England. It was a 
singular coincidence, loo, that (iencral Yorke, whom 1 
have dined with when I was known as Lord Ludlow, 
and was myself young, should not have survived the 
signing of this deed by a month.” 

“ Three weeks at most, if 1 remember rightly,” said 
Mr. Marsh, who piqued himself on the accunicy of his 
retentive memory. 

“At any rate,” rejoined the earl, “we may con¬ 
gratulate Miss Mowbray on her good fortune.” 

Violet could not repress a sob. The money brought 
no comfort to her : it was the golden bar to keep her 
and Don apart. 

“But,” said Dr. Leader seriously'“my duty as a 
magistrate is not yet discharged. I have another 
errand of a more painful nature. 1 intended, my 
lord, to have gone up to Thorsdale, but. finding your 
lordship here, I must request the favour of a few 
minutes’ private conversation.” 

Inducted by the wondering rector into the com¬ 
fortable dining-room of the Parsonage, Dr. Leader 
made haste to lay before the carl the proofs of Sir 
Richard Mortmain’s guilt. There was a copy of 


Crouch’s sworn deposition at Lawyer Sturt’s office. 
There were—found beneath the hearth-stone in the 
dead man’s miserable hut—Sir Richard’s treasured 
letters, penned at Mortmain, to conciliate the goodwill 
of his offended plebeian accomplice. There were also 
the rough copies of the forged cheque for five hundred 
pounds, the imitation of Lord Wyvern’s signature 
having in each instance been deemed too faulty to 
pass muster at the Threddleston and County Bank. 
Never was more convincing documentary evidence 
brought together. 

“ I am sorry for this,” said the earl thoughtfully, as 
be passed his hand across his brow. 

“So am 1, Lord Wyvern,” returned the medical 
magistrate ; “and, indeed, it is a pity. This wretched 
man, being highly educated and of fair ability, will 
suffer more when he comes to pay the penalty of his 
offence than is the case with vulgar criminals. The 
VC 17 shame of his exposure will double the weight of 
ilic severest sentence that may be passed upon him. 
But Justice must be done.” 

Tor a few moments the carl remained silent. “ 1 
thank you. Dr. Leader,” he said at last, “for the deli¬ 
cacy and kind feeling with which you have acted in 
this dislrcshing affair. If you will allow me, I should 
like to have a few days to reflect. 1 will write to you, 
certainly, but I should prefer a short delay.” 

To this reasonable request Dr. Leader acceded, and 
with renewed expressions on the part of Lord Wyvern 
of his sense of obligation and the assurance of his 
sincere thanks, they shook hands, and parted. The 
magistrate left the house without returning to the 
drawing-room. 

“Your lordship will, perhaps, make my excuses?” 
said Dr. Leader, who knew that Mrs. Langton’s curio¬ 
sity must have been very greatly excited by the 
mysterious nature of liis interview with her noble 
visitor, and wlio was glad to make his escape. 

The carl went back, but there was a cloud on his 
brow, and he seemed strangely iire-occupied. He 
scarcely beard or liceded good, motherly Mrs. Lang- 
ton’s harmless babble concerning Violet’s wonderful 
good fortune or the immensity of the golden windfall; 
and as soon as courtesy permitted, he took bis leave. 
.So soon as the carri.agc which had brought him from 
Thorsdale Park was clear of the Parsonage grounds, 
the carl gave the order,“ To Hclston—to Sir Richard 
Mortmain’s. 1 wisli to call there on my way back.” 

“Yes,my lord,”answered the well-trained servant 
to whom he spoke, and presently the grey old manor- 
house, with its sleep slated roof and the hills frowning 
down upon it, was reached. 

“Sir Richard is rather poorly—has been, my lord, 
since his fall,” said the footman who came to the door, 
hurriedly shaking himself into his livery-coat—and, 
indeed, the fiction of an accident while riding had 
been preferred to a true account of the scuffle in 
which Don had preserved his enemy from Crouch’s 
bludgeon—“ but he’ll see you, my lord.” 

Earl Wyvern, inducted into the presence of the 
baronet, bent his head slightly, but stretched out no 
hand to take the white and Jewelled one which the 
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master of Mortmain held out to him. He declined, 
too, to be seated. 

“I am here," said the carl, in his sternest tone 
and with hiS coldest manner, “ to give you a warning 
Sir Richard. It may .seem strange to you. perhaps, 
that such a warning should come to tiie forger from 
the man whom he has robbed, but-" 

“ My lord, this language must be accounted for! ” 
interrupted the baronet, as a patch of red mounted to 
liis pallid cheek. 

The carl eye’d him with haughty scorn. “ I shall 
account for it,” he said severely, ‘‘before a proper 
tribunal, if necessary. Let me tell you, before you 
attempt to cloke your guilt by denial or bluster, that 
your accomplice, the fellow Crouch, has denounced 
you. Let me tell you, too, that within the space of one 
short hour 1 have had before my eyes the proofs~thc 
absolute proofs—that Captain Richard Mortmain, the 
son of my best and oldest friend, wrote my fictitious 
signature to the foiled cheque for which, at the 
Tlireddleston Rank, Crouch received five hundred 
pounds. I have seen your letters to him—they are 
tantamount to a confession. I have seen your first 
essays in the art of forgery, which your knavish ally 
feigned to destroy, but secreted, that he might be able 
at his pleasure to ust: you as a tool or to bring you to 
shame and punishment.” 

This was terribly plain speaking. .Sir Ricluard, 
ghastly in his pallor, clutched at the table neai him 
ior support, and seemed as if about to faint. liis while 
lips moved, but he strove in vain to spe-ak. 
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“ Mine, as I said before,” continued Lord Wyvem, 
“ is an errand of mercy, not of vengeance. I do not 
pretend, Sir Kichavd Mortmain, to pity you personally, 
but, as you know, your good lather was an early 
and a valued friend of me .md mine, and fur his sake 
1 am most unwilling to prosecute his son. Were it 
possible, I would leave you to your own conscience. 
But this c.innot be. 'I'he proofs against you arc 
not in my keeping—they arc in the hands of a magis- 
tritc.’ 

Here Sir Richard started, dunging colour. 

“ And my request for delay has only put off the evil 
hour of your arrest and trial, at wliicli 1 must, however 
reluctantly, bear evidence as to the reality of the fraud 
upon me. Take my advice, and fly ! Leave England 
and that speedily, lest it should be too late ; and in 
some distant country repent, if you can.” 

“I thank you from my heart-1 will go,” stam¬ 
mered out the baronet feebly, and again he ex¬ 
tended his hand. 

Lord Wyvern did not take the offered hand. He 
bowed stiffly and formally, and, turning away, left the 
room without another word ; wlnle ilic stricken man, 
staggering from the place where he had stood, 
dropped into a chjiir, with hagg.ard face and trem- 
bling limbs. 

“ I think your master is ill," said Lord Wyvem to 
the Mortmain serv-ant who was ready to open the 
hall-door for his exit. And then, re-cnteimg the 
carriage, he went back to Tliorsdalc Park. 


A CANOr. VOVAflE DOWN 'I’HE WITARFE. 


“ H RE you ready?” 
H ‘■AjT.ayc!" 
‘‘do ahead!” 
The iKidillcs dip 
merrily. The A'l ■///<• 
and the J'o/sio/!:, 
with their crinison- 
and - gold silken 
flags flutteiing m 
the breeze, shoot 
out from ihcshcllcr 
of llkley liriilge 
into the swirling 
brown waters of 
the river Wliarfe, 
and the voyage 

. ■ ' begins. There is 

a heavy ‘‘fresh” on, and the river rolls rapidly 
along, trailing the drooping willows as if it would 
tear them away, and gui^ling over the meadow- 
railings and through the hedge-stakes. Both skippers 
are in high spirits, for the strong stream wliirh is 
racing with them will float the canoes over many 
a long stretch of shallows where else would be much 
toilsome shoving and hauling. As wc glide along 
the first quarter-mile of the journey, wc get a capital 



view of tlic village, with ils clustered houses standing 
on a level plateau above tlie river. 

Ill the foreground is the square embattled tower 
of the parish church, which, although not particularly 
beautiful, is, in itself -and belongings, quite a little 
epitome of history. Within the grassy mounds wliich 
surround it on the south, the second cohort of tlie 
T.ingonian Legion encamped, and erected .in alfiir to 
Vorbeia, the goddess of the Wharfe, in the times 
of grim old Severus, when llkicy was the Roman 
station ‘‘Olicana,” and was being rebuilt by Virius 
Lupus, the pi'.etor. On the south side of the church¬ 
yard are still three sqiiamd shafts of stone, gr.ivcn 
with weird figures and mystic Runic knots, which 
arc called the Saxon Crosses. 

But whilst the arciueological member of the expe¬ 
dition has been making these notes, the river has 
turntjd sharply to the left, and, wiili a scries of rushes, 
eddies into a deep bight, and then swirls off to the 
right, down a long stretch of tossing wavelets. The 
higli road skirls the right b.ink, and away above it 
Uombald’s Moor terminates in a bold gritstone cliff, 
called the “Cow,” from whoso flat top there are 
splendid views both up and down dale, and at whose 
foot lies a huge boulder, yclept tlie “Calf. ’ 

“ Look out aft, there! ” comes a hail from the 
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Kelpie, as she hugs the shore closer; and, a second 
later, the “ look-out ” on board the Volsmtj' sees a thin, 
taut line stretching from bank to bank,' and dipping 
within a foot of the water in mid-channel. Hdf a 
dozen vigorous strokes on the port bow send her 
a yard or two nearer in, and tJicn tlie crew bends 
forward desperately as she is swept beneath the wire 
rope of a ferry, which catches the back of his head 
and scrapes along his back and shoulders. Before 
order is restored the little ship is rolling and toss¬ 
ing through a series of white-topped breakers, which 
foam and tumble above a row of stepping-stones, 
or “hippen-steans,” now lying a foot under water. 

Now we are gliding merrily down a long run of deep 
water, with the west wind blowing steadily at our 
backs, and Denton Hall, once the seat of the Fair¬ 
faxes, and the birthplace of the Roundhead general, 
standing in its sloping park to the left. Again we are 
skirting the road, along which a gang of gipsies are 
leading a string of sorry-looking horses, with a couple 
of tilt-carts bringing up the rear. Dirty, ra^ed 
urchins swarm over the railings, and a volley of 
stones and mud comes splashing round the little 
fleet; but a Kob-Roy spinning along on the top of 
a flood is not an easy mark to hit, and before the 
second salute conics we are far out of range. 


I 



SAXON CROSSES IN ILKLLV CHOKtin ARI). 


A turn of the river brings Burley Weir—a bold, 
crescent-shaped fall—into view; and, as its four deep 
steps are too far apart to shoot, the word is given 
to “tumble out,” and both vessels are hauled up 


on to the grass, in full view of the residence of the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland. A cheery splash, 
and the Kelpie's captain slips off a rock into 
the water, the wee barkie veering out with the 
eddies just at the moment he is stepping aboard. 
Whilst the man overboard climbs dexterously over 
the gunwale, the Vohung sees how near she can poke 
her nose into the foaming water at the foot of the 
weir. Her pilot missing a stroke, she spins round like 
a top, and sweeps broadside on to the Kelpie, just as 
her damp crew is shoving her off with his paddle 
against the bank. For a moment he is resigned to 
a second, plunge, but skilful “ backing ” gets him out 
of danger. 

“Dtley Top-Weir!” sings out the pilot, as the 
water deepens and the current slackens between 
walled banks. 

The town is a sleepy little place, lying between 
the Wharfc and the foot of a lofty ridge called the 
“ Clicvin,” which rears its rocky and wood-clothed 
front to the southward, and cuts off no small amount 
of sunshine from the dull streets. It once sent two 
members to Parliament, but grew too poor to afford 
the luxury, and lost its privilege. The church has 
a good Early Norman doorway, and contains some 
monuments to the various county families of by¬ 
gone generations—Fairfaxes, Fawkes, Vavasours, and 
I’ulleyns. 

A second weir crosses the river at a sharp angle 
some 300 yards liclow the bridge, and its sloping 
lace affords an easy descent for a canoe: so, “ Gel 
ready aboard I Run her boldly at it, bows on!” 
Over the curve she plunges, and, with a quivering 
rush, dashes down the water-slide into the foam below. 

So the afternoon wears away, and we float onward, 
with jest and song, between rich meadows, wlicrc the 
cattle, deep in luscious herbage, raise their heads 
to gaze, or race, tails hoisted, alongside us ; with now 
and then a weir to p.ass or bridge to shoot; whilst 
the sun slopes westwards behind us, and throws long 
shadows across the liill-sidcs, and a soft purple liaze 
settles down upon the woods, where the singing of 
the birds is growing fainter. 

The dusk is trapping round us as we make out 
the dim outline of Harewood Bridge with the mill-dam 
above it; and as we haul up our fleet into a gallant 
colonel’s cow-shod for the night, one of the crew under 
cover of tlic darkness makes the sorry joke, “What a 
weir’d river this is 1 ” 

Next morning, as we glide down the. first reach, 
a fine view of the ruined Harewood Castle opens 
out on high ground, commanding a wide expanse 
of country round it. 'fhe woods and manor once 
belonged to the great Romelis, and through them 
came to the Aldburghs, another powerful county 
clan, by one of whom the castle was rebuilt in 
Stephen’s reign. Tlie river runs between high banks 
fringed here and there with tall trees until Netherby 
is reached, and then it flows onward between 
thickly-wooded shores which rise steeply on either 
hand. The current soon grows shallow, and the 
waters begin to leap and splash, curl and foam down 



A Canoe Voyage Down the Wiiarfe. 


a lon^ reach of rapids, where great stones and mossy 
boulders hide their heads in the brown depths. Our 
little ships plunge and roll in the rush and swirl as 
though they too feel the exhilaration of the dancing 
breakers, and it is no place for careless navigation, as 
it needs all a quick eye and ready paddle can do to 
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again. The loose pebbles slip beneath your feet, and 
the stream catches the boat and will not let you haul 
her off; or if you seize the bow, the stern will swing 
round and get further aground, and when it is slewed 
clear, the bow slips away and broadside on she goes 
again. 



prevent an upset as the current catches now the stem 
and now the stern, and swings them perilously near 
some half-sunken rock. 

One of the great charms of canoeing an unknown 
river, especially ifil be a r.apid one like the Wharfe, is 
the constant expectancy of something happening and 
the readiness with which emergencies must be faced : 
so that there is never a dull uneventful hour in the 
day’s work, and one soon learns to decide quickly and 
act promptly, and to come to hold that when afloat 
“ second thoughts are very seldom best.” 

The VolsuHg's skipper forgets this article of his 
creed hereaway, for as the boats rush round a bend, an 
island with a long tongue of shingle protruding up¬ 
stream comes into view. The port channel is the main 
one and both boats run for it, but when about twenty 
yards above the said island, the Volsuu^^s helms¬ 
man suddenly changes her course and tries to m;ikc 
the starboard passage. The current is too strong fur 
him, however, and in a second more there conics that 
well-known grating under the keel, and “all hands” 
jump out to save an upset as she sweeps broadside up 
on to the shoal, and the chuckling wavelets break 
merrily inboard. If you have never been in a like 
predicament, you have no idea how awkward a thing it 
is to get your canoe clear and float her into deep water 


But this voyager is an old h.and and up to all a 
canoe’s coquetting. He seizes the painter-line and 
drags his ship well up against the tide. “ Stand by! ” 
A vigorous jerk pulls it between his legs, and he sits 
liastily on the after-deck as she begins to drop down¬ 
stream. and plies foot and paddle to get clear into the 
main channel before the current carries him on to the 
island again. Hurrah \ that last stroke has just done 
it, and she sweeps past clear by a foot only, and gives 
chase after the vanishing Kelpie. 

Here comes a squall, withbig hail-stones which hum 
and bounce upon the decks and patter sharply round 
one’s cars, followed by a pelting rain-storm; but a 
wetting more or less is nothing to a real canoeist, it 
comes all in the day’s work, so “ Up collars ! ” and 
paddle steadily on down the bubbling waters. 

A bend to the left, and the river deepens, with a 
stream which slides steadily on between banks 
studded with thorns and willows, and a splendid king¬ 
fisher darts out from the bank and goes skimming 
before us in and out of the bushes, until we come 
abreast of the stone wall which keeps the river out of the 
Wetherby Workhouse gardens, and the aged paupers 
from falling into the sullen water gliding below. 
Wetherby Weir is a bold ctirve over which the river 
leaps for twelve feet or more, and It has to be passed 
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somehow. A salmon-ladder helps the hsh up-stream, 
but does not help us down, for it turns sharply at right 
angles twice, with no room for a canoe between. It 
is no use gazing viciously at the green oily-looking 
curve of water, so ashore the crews run, and the ships 
arc hoisted shoiiklcr-high, carried up a cartway across 
the high road, over a wall into a meadow, and run 
down the grass slope into the rivei’ again. 

Wetherby is a small market-town, more famous in 
days of old, when it belonged to the Knights Templars, 
and later to the Hospitallers, than it is now. 

For the next two miles wc shall sail down the 
loveliest stretch of lower Wharfcdalc, .and rounding a 
bend we come upon as delicious a bit of scenery as 
artist could long for. The ri\’cr is rolling along deeply 
and noiselessly, as though hushing its softest rippling 
to listen to the singing birds hidden in the thick beech- 
woods which rise up from the very w.itcr’s edge. Here 
and there a spur of cliff stands out like a buttress 
amongst the foliage, until the trees draw themselves up 
right away to the top, and leave a bold wall of rock to 
turn the river to the right. A little further and the 
limestone edge trends back just far enough to make 
room for the quaint gabled “ Flint M ill,” to turn whose 
weed-grown w.'iter-wlieel fixed to the outside wall, the 
river is headed back by a deep horse-slioe-shaped weir, 
over which the water leaps full twenty feet, and makes 
a glorious fall, witli its spray-cloud ever rising and 
glittering in the sun. 

A ciiriotis cavern, cut by some owner long since, runs 
through the clilT from the water’s brink above the weir, 
and comes out into the little yard opposite the house- 
door, serving as cellarage and cart-slicd combined. 
The mouth of this dark cave makes a setting for a 
peep of sunlit river, backed by rich verdant woods, 
whilst the roar of the weir comes softened like the 
murmur of a fur-olT sea. 

A mile Ijclow Flint Mill, on the starboard hand, wc 
make Jackdaw Crag,” whose yellow limestone cliffs 
rise fifty or sixty feet from the water. The river has 
grown tired now of noisy rushing, and glides silently 
past,with the long h.irts'-tongiics dipping into its depths 
and the drooping ash-trees shadowed on its placid 
surface. From hundreds of holes and crannies in the 
weathered rock the noisy jackdaws come and go, keep¬ 
ing up a disni.al caw-caw-caw. A roadway runs up 
from the river between sweet-smelling pinc-copses, and 
paths climb right and left to the summit of the over¬ 
hanging cliffs 

There is still Tborp.^rch Weir to pass. So full speed 
ahead, and get the boats smartly over by the mill-wall 
there into the pool below. On the pretty tive-arched 
bridge hangs the usual crowd of loungers as wc shoot 
the centre span, who applaud with boisterous glee as, 
our canoes grounding at the shallows just below, we 
tumble out to float them, and having punted cle.ir, 
resume our voyage sitting abaft with legs overboard 
ready for the next sho.al. 

At Boston Spa, for so is the village on the south side 
of the l}ridgc called, is a convenient boat-house, whose 


proprietor is on old acquaintance, and soon hauls our 
vcssels up into bis garden for the night, as the Sep¬ 
tember sun sinks behind a crimson bank of cloud, so 
brilliant that the eastern sky blushes a rosy hue. 

“ A good run to you, gen’elmen," says the boatman, 
as the paddle-blades flash in the morning, sun, and wc 
dash out again into the rapidly-rolling stream, and 
spin away on the tide. A mile onward, the river 
curves abruptly to the left, forminga deep, sullen pool 
where more than one luckless bather has gone down, 
and then rushes with a noisy clatter down a steep in¬ 
cline, forming a series of rapids not half so formidable 
as they look. Our bows plunge bravely amongst the 
white-tipped breakers, and with a few careful strokes 
now and again, wc shoot under the railway bridge, past 
long rows of willows, into smoother-flowing reaches, 
and across an old Roman ford called after St Helen. 

Twisting and turning, the stream sweeps us by the 
ivy-clad church and fine old mansion of Newton- 
Kyme, where reside a branch of the Fairfaxes, owning 
now the manor which of old belonged to the Barons 
de Kyme, whose castle remains may yet be traced in 
the trim grounds. Fine woods spread to the left, and 
a short run brings Healaugh Hall in view, standing up 
boldly on high ridge-land. 

A muttering roar tells of a weir ahead, and as we 
drop down underneath a massive stone viaduct, which 
was to have carried a railway over the river to York, 
wc sec Tadcaslcr Mill with the town beyond. Our 
wee barkics, one after another, glide down the weed- 
covered salmon-slide into the foam-flecked pool 
below, and wc thus pass the twelfth barrier since 
leaving Ilkley, and meet the tide, and have now a fair 
way out into the Ouse, and down to 1 lumber and the 

Tadi astcr is a dull market-town, with little besides 
its fine church to interest a stranger, except the 
fact that it was once the Roman station Calcaria, 
and now has a ninc-arched bridge. A little below 
the town, a rivulet called the Cock joins the river, 
coming under an okl bridge of undoubted Roman 
work—so antiquarians say. Two hours’ run, on past 
drear alder-beds and slimy sluices, between high 
flat banks, and wc shoot out with the last ripple of 
the Wharfe into the broader, yellower waters of the 
Ouse, and steer down-stream under the counter of a 
timber-laden barge which is waiting for the tide to 
turn and carry her up to York, as the twilight deepens 
rapidly into the gloom of night. 

At last, lights glimmer through the darkness, 
flashing upon Ihe river as we reach Selby, and five 
minutes later the Vobun^ and the Kelide lie keels 
uppermost upon the grimy deck of the coal-barge 
A$iiy Atm. 

Our voyage did not end lieie, for next day we ran 
on down the Ouse, and then turned up the Derwent, 
and made our way to Malton and to the sea. But it 
was at Selby where wc lay for the night, after a three 
days’ delightful passage down the rapid, beauteous 
Wharfe. 
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THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 

BY A FAMII.V DOCTOR. 


*^ACITLT, a very large number of 
medical men look upon chronic 
rheumatism and its allied dis¬ 
order, gout, as all but in¬ 
curable diseases. So do most 
people who have the misfortune 
to suffer from these ailments. “ I 
am subject to rheumatism," a person 
will tell you. “Anything starts it up; 
sometimes nothing at alt seems to; 
rt i If and I believe it comes and goes periodic- 
ally, and I shall be a m.irtyr to it as long 
P as I live." Such individuals, however, if 
they happen to be at all well-to-do in the 
world, spend a small fortune annually in drugs, 
alteratives, tonics, cordials, narcotics, &c., which they 
sometimes candidly confess do not give them any 
very easily appreciable benefit. 

Now, in this paper 1 think 1 shall be able to give a 
word or two of comfort to all classes who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism or gout; for 1 may say at once 
that this ailment gout is more nearly allied to 
rheumatism than most people think; that its causes 
are similar ; and that its dietetic treatment should be 
carried out on the same principles. 

It is very often the case that an attack of rheumatic 
fever issues in the martyrdom to chronic rheumatism 
which shall last while life does. At the lime the fever 
commences the blood is in an acid condition, so are 
all the secretions ; a chill is taken, and inflaminaiion, 
with or without deposit, is set up in the fibrous shcatlis 
of the joints, in the ligaments of the muscles, and 
even in the synovial membranes* themselves. Tlicrc 
is little doubt that joints which have once siiflcral 
are rendered more subject to future attacks. Be th.u 
as it may, there is one thing I wish the leader to bear 
in mind ; viz., this—there is an excess of acid in the 
body at the lime one is suffering from rheumatism, 
however slight« even the perspiration smells more 
sour; and there is irritability of ali tlie mucous mem¬ 
brane, not only of that which lines the digestive canal, 
but of that which lines every part of tlie body. \Vc 
are justified in believing that it is this excess of uric 
acid which causes the rheumatic symptoms. If so, I 
ask every one who |M)sscsses a spark of common sense, 
•does the chief indication of our treatment not point 
to means which shall prevent the formation of such 
excess of acid, and at the same lime get rid of that 
which already exists in the blood ? 

Now I stretch out my hand, and I pull down a 
book from one of my shelves. It is an authority, 
and has been for years, in our medical schools. 1 
•do not say that in many things it is not a very 
•^cellent work. But listen: the following, among 

* The lining tacs placed Iteiwecn j^inu, dial exude a eecrciion 
caUed tynovial fluid, which luhricatc (lie juiiu-. and pieveub frit'lion. 
i( is che iiuides uf tliue i>acs which rub againn each other. 


Other drugs, arc recommended in the treatment of 
chronic rheumatism Arnica, .irsenic, aconite, am- 
monia, and bark; colchicum, cod-liver oil, and cor¬ 
rosive sublimate; sarsaparilla and sulphur; quinine, 
liquor poiassic, morphia, opium, and chloroform; 
iodide of pot.assium, iodide of iron, oil of turpen¬ 
tine, guaiacum, red iodide of mercury, Indian hemp, 
and ipecacuanha: many of these to be taken inter¬ 
nally ; and topically there are blisters and liniments, 
and ointments and plaistcrs, a box heater, a blad¬ 
der of ice, and a red-hot button (called the moxa). 
Over and above all tliis, residence in various climates 
at home and abroad arc recommended; and last— 
and certainly not least—attention is advised to be 
given to the organs of digestion. 

Far be it from me, however, to cast obloquy on 
medicines which may be administered by the hands 
of the family physician, whether that medicine be for 
the neutralisation of acid in the system or the relief 
of pain. But neutralisation of existing acid merely 
leaves the system in statu quo, and narcotics and 
ana:sthctics invariably weaken the nerve centres; 
thcicforc, I say that in the treatment of chronic . 
rheumatism, and the prevention of its recurrence, we 
must depend more on diet and regimen than on any¬ 
thing else. 

Klieumatism is, as often as not, caused by over¬ 
eating, and especially by ovcr-indulgence in meat, 
which i,s certain to cause an excess of uric acid, and 
render the body liable, on exposure to wet or cold, 
to an attack. \Vc know that old people are pro¬ 
verbially liable to rheumatism. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. One is that joints and lig.iments 
are harder and stiffer, and very often contain deposit 

— Ill .lie of soda. Anollier is that, as a rule, people up 
in years eat more than is necessary to support life, 
under the mistaken notion that they want a deal of 
noiirishmcnl to keep them up. 1 say that, on the 
contrary, the wear and tear of tissue is but trifling 
compared to what it is in earlier manhood, and that 
far less food is required. Therefore, if an elderly 
person would live long, and be free of aches and pains, 
and be calm in mind—for th.at is a great desideratum 

— he or she niust live abstemious!)-, more or less. 

Chronic rheumatism is far more coiniuon than most 

persons arc aware of. It is a disease quite indigenous 
to these isles of mist and culling winds; but it is often 
ill character wliai we may call suppi-cssed-ihai is, it 
attacks the internal organs instead of joints and 
muscles, though these may suffer at the same time. 
But many a time and oft a person complains of his 
liver being out of order, or of a fit of indigestion, 
when the real cause of his trouble lies in the blood, 
which is for tlic time being poisoned with uric 
acid. 

I know an old nav.il captain who says he can 
always ward off a fit of threatened illness by a day’s 
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“good starvation." Well, it is a strange remedy, but 
it certainly gives the mucous mcmbraiic a rest, and 
affords the blood time to get rid of its impurities. My 
friend sJiys he “wakens next day as fre.sh as a 
daisy; ” and I do not doubt it, though I fear many 
would consider the remedy worse than the disease it 
is meant to banish. 

As to climate in the cure of rheumatism, much 
might be said, but what brooks it that one sojourns at 
Ventnor, Rome, Hastings, or Harrogate, if he goes on 
manufacturing in his system the very acid or acids 
that generate his complaint ? 

No, believe me,'it is not in climate .ilonc that you 
arc to look for relief, nor is it from drugs you are to 
expect a radical cure. We must go to tlic fountain-head 
of the evil: we must attend to the organs of digestion, 
and to regimen calculated to crush the evil in the 
bud. 

But inasmuch as it is all but impossible to live so 
strictly by rule as we would reejuire to if subject to 
chronic rheumatism, either externally, in the muscles 
and joints, or internally, in stom.ach, lungs, liver, or 
brain, or all combined, we ought to adopt some 
rational means to get rid of the acid in the system. 

Shall we use or prescribe purgatives? 1 think not. 
If any aperient is ever used- and it should be but 
seldom—it ought to be well chosen and very mild. 
People cannot go on Uilcing aperients and hope to live 
long. Seek, therefore, for freedom in the system by 
taking a judicious amount of wholesome, cxhil.arating 
exercise; and do not forget that mixing in pleasant 
society, in the earlier hours of the evening, has a won¬ 
derful power in toning the whole system ai d assisting 
digestion. Who has not observed that a dinner or 
supper could be eaten abroad in checrfui company, 
where suggestive and agreeable conversation was 
carried on, without ill-cffccts, which, if taken at home, 
would be productive of a restless night, a furred 
tongue and a heavy head in the morning ? 

Shall we depend upon diuretics, and remedies that 
increase the action of the liver ? Well, I grant you 
that such remedies do good for a time. But let the 
liver or kidneys be the strongest and healthiest that 
ever existed, they will go to the wall some day if con¬ 
stantly stimulated to action. 

No; let us rather he taught by Nature herself. 
When one is ill of rheumatic fever, the perspiration 
is profuse and acid. Here is Nature carrying off 
the poison in her own way. Let us imitate her. 

Keep the skin, therefore, in constant good tone 
and working order. The matutinal s]>onge-bath will 
strengthen the nerves, and keep open the pores ; the 
Turkish bath, portiable or othcrwiscfought to be taken 
once a week, or whenever an attack is threatened : if 
even once a day for a time should be deemed neces- 
sary, it *ill not hurt. It is a wonderful prophylactic. 

I could adduce hundreds of cases in proof of this. 

Those subject to rheumatism very often feel tired, 
dejected, with or without loss of appetite. The body 
may not ache, but it docs not feel fresh. Probably 
there is a little headache, but more often a fulness 
in brow or eye-balls, and the patient has but little 


heart for his ordinary employment, and thmgs that 
interested him only the day before, now appear dc- 
void of any value. If he thinks back, perhaps he 
will remember that for a day or two previously lie 
has not been living quite so abstemiously as be 
ought. Well, he may call this little illness a mere 
fit of indigestion, if he pleases, but it is indigestion 
of a kind that has detrimentally increased the uric 
acid in his blood. Let him take a Turkish bath at 
once, if his doctor will permit it, and live by rule 
again. 

The living by rule includes a certain amount of 
daily exercise in the open air. Without this, no 
rheumatic person can expect to be long free from 
aches and pains and wearisome «««/—almost as 
bad to bear as pain itself. As to diet, it will 
greatly <lepend on the age. The young require 
more nourishment than the middle-aged, but old 
jieople must /lave l/uir little often, and it must 
be well cooked and easy of assimilation. 

Rhcumaiically-inclincd persons should observe all 
the rules I have so often explained in ray papers 
on digestion; but there arc many things which 
they cannot cat with impunity. 

For breakfast, let tea and coffee both be avoided, 
substituting cocoa or cocoatina, with milk and 
sugar. Let toast be eaten, or if bread be preferred, 
it should be brown bread and butler, and the 
bread should be stale. Avoid meal, c.xccpt a little 
nicely-cooked bacon, not too fat. Eggs poached, or 
mushed, or lightly boiled, not fried, and any kind of 
fish except salmon, herring, or mackerel. 

If hungry about twelve o’clock, a light biscuit or 
two, with butter, may be taken, and a glass of soda- 
water and milk. 

Dinner should be early—say 1.30 or 2 o’clock. 
Soup the old may take; middle-aged or young 
people do not require it, and it is apt to get acid 
with some. Meat may now be taken sparingly, say 
twice a week, (lame, fish, poultry, and vegetables, 
except the stronger kinds, may be eaten every day 
with dinner. No beer with dinner. Lemon-juice is a 
good substitute, but ginger Iwer and ginger ale should 
be avoided. Light puddings, such as bread, tapioca, 
or ground rice, may be taken, and a little good 
wholesome fruit; but this latter is better before break- 
fast. No pastry ; and cheese is poison. 

One cup of not over-strong tea at five o’clock, and a 
tiny biscuit. 

Supper at 7 or 7.30. with a cup of cocoa. Sauces 
and hot peppers disagree; so do stews, for this 
reason : no cook lives who can keep grease out of 
a stew; and moreover, stews and food of that con- 
sistcncy .arc generally swallowed too quickly, and do 
not get mixed with the salivary juices. 

Salads arc also to be avoided. 

Now in conclusion, while admitting that a regimen 
such as I propose in this paper may be hard 
for some to carry out, still I do earnestly, advise 
those of my readers who are afflicted with rheu¬ 
matism, even in its mildest form, to try it for a 
fortnight. 
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GREITY’S TRUST. 


A UOMANCl': OF THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. 


UV GORDON STAbl.ES, R.N. 


VON HAUSEN sat on a stone about 
half-way up the Gulderhoni. Far above 
and on each side of him rose the eternal 
hills, their ice-clad peaks at the present inoincnt 
rosy-pink with the sun's parting rays. But up from 
the green valleys grey-blue shadows were creeping, 
and driving the pink away. 


spent no less a sum than twenty balzcn * on those 
strolling actors. Not for any pleasure it was likely 
to give him had he gone, but Gictty, the prellicst girl 
in all the village, had asked him to t.ikc her. She 
could not go alone, she said, and Rudolf would hardly 
return from chamois-hunting for days to tome. 

*• Virtue always irminphant! Yes, that is wliat she 



Far beneath him were hills .ind valleys, a vill.igc 
and a lake, and a streamlet meandering through a dark 
pine wo(k1. Very beautiful, all of it. lint its beauty 
was entirely lost upon Von Hausen as he sat there on 
his stone thinking aloud, after the manner of solitary 
men who are well up in years. He careil no more for 
the scenery than did any of those bats that, like binls 
of evil omen, went sweeping past him and past him, 
and round and round his head. 

“Virtue always triumphant!” he was saying— 
** Pah ! mere sentiment, mere moonshine.” 

The fact is, Von Hausen had been to the play in the 
village down yonder only the evening before. He had 
474 


.said. Ball! tuomy is. 11a ! lu ! .And I have that. 
Oh ! niy worthy but poverty-struck friend Rudolf, you 
may return when you please ; Gretty will marry Von 
Hausen. Old F.h? AVlio calls me ohi ?’’ 

He took snuff as be spoke from an old horn, send¬ 
ing the powder home with lus linger point, and it must 
be confessed he looked anything but handsome .as he 
(lid so, for he wrinkled his brows and twinkled his 
eyes, and leered like an aged balxion. 

“Old? Let me see: seventy last birthd.ay. Merely 
in my prime. Ten years more, and I’ll be only eighty; 

* X baueti is about tciiirence of out money. 
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iwenty, and I'll be but ninety ; then I may ffcow old. 
Eagles renew their ages. Why shouldn’t——Ahal” 
he screamed, “ yonder ts an eagle ! ” 

He started up as he spoke, and with eyes turned 
skywards and finger pointing up, began tottering for¬ 
ward step by step towards—dcsiruction. A precipice 
fully 5CX) feet deep lay at liis feet; he was on the brink 
of it—the next step would have been his last. 

Hut a rough hand seized him by the coat-collar, 
pulling it up till his head sank within, like a monk’s in 
iiis cowl, but dragging the old man back at the same 
time. 

“Tired of your sinful life, old bird ?” said the new¬ 
comer, a rough but good-natured chamois-hunter, with 
gun in hand and bag on back, a morsel of feather 
stuck jauntily in his hat, just to sliow the village 
maidens, he usetl to say, that llcrnczell was still a 
bachelor. 

“Old bird!” growled Von Hausen,re-sealing him- 
self on his Slone. “ Who arc you calling an old bird ? 
You’re as bad as any one else. Humph!” 

“Well, I say,'’ said Jlernczell, “ this is gratitude! 
What are you going to give me for saving your 
neck, eh ? ” 

"zNcck? What? Oh, yes, to be sure. Well go 
down to the village, and I'll pay for a pot of lager."’ 

“A pot of lager ! ’’ cried the other, l.iughing. “ Is 
that all the v.alue you put upon your-Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ” 

“ Value I put upon my h.a-ha-ha ! What d’ye mean? 
You're uncommonly like a fool! ” 

“ Well, well, perhaps I am ; but I say, friend, you're 
in a fine temper to-night. Any one been vexing 
you ? ” 

The old in.an grew all smiles and leers in a moment. 
His face lighted up like a withered melon with the 
afternoon sun on it. 

“ No ! ’’ he chuckled, taking another pinch, and dig¬ 
ging his friend in the ribs. “ On —the— contrary. Was 
at the play last night with GrcUy. Ha ! ha ! Ho ! 
ho! She doesn’t mourn long for her hunter. And 
look here : she’s going to marry me." 

“ Marry you ! ” 

“Ay, she promised—that is, she will promise when 
I ask her. but now come along down and have the 
lager. Keep your hands to yourself. Do you think I 
want your assistance to gel up ? ” 

“ I beg a thousand pardons, old bi—I mean you 
merry young grouse, you ! Here, 1 say, hold on ; don’t 
leave me behind. Why, you go bounding along like a 
young stag." 

“ Young on the legs, eh ? ” 

“ I should think you are.’’ 

They were seated very shortly in ific village tavern. 
They hadn’t taken long to go down-hill. 

“And now,’’ said Von Hausen, “ I’m going 10unfold 
my plans. But here, let us have another pint.’" 

“ Wliat can the old lieron mean,” muttered llcrnczcll 
to himself, “ by such reckless liberality ? Something 
in the wind, 1 know. The grey hawk doesn’t whistle 
till he is just going to swoop." 

“ Well,” said Von Hausen, “ and how is trade, eh ? 
Got good bags lately ? ” 


“Hardly any luck at all,’’sighed the other. “Tm 
stilf with jumping, and 1 haven't bagged a buck for 
five days.” 

“ Wouldn't mind having a spell of pleasure, I dare 
say?—couple of months in France, now? Come, 
come, you’re not drinking. We’ll have another pint. 
Money was made to spend. Drink and be merry, you 
young dog, you, I say.’’ 

When quite unfolded, Von Hausen’s plans were 
something as followsBcmezcll was to meet Rudolf 
in the hills, and prevent his return for a couple of 
months at least. He was on no account to come near 
the village for that time, nor see Grotty, to whom he 
was Ijetrolhed. The “ old bird,” as Berncrcll called 
him, was to pay all expenses, but the young man must 
be kept in Paris, in the midst of gaiety, and must never 
for .1 moment be allowed to think of home. Nor 
must he write, or when he did his letters were to be 
deslroyed. 

“Suppose,” said Rernezc'.l, “ Ik misses his foothold 
among the moimtnins, and tumbles into a crevasse?” 

The old man positively rubbed his hands and 
cackled with delight. 

“ tJajiilal! capital! capital! ’’ was all he could say. 
“Ha! ha! ha! Capital! Virtue is always triuro- 
pliant in the end. He ! he ! ” 

Bernc/cll smiled in his face as he s.'iid— 

“ Uf all the old sinners th.at ever lived-” 

“ Ell ? eh ? Whal'b that?” cried Von Hausen, who 
had not heard him. 

“ I said you were a right merry old soul,” shouted 
Bernczell. 

“ Ha ! ha! Yes, merry, but not so old, you know." 

That very night, this miserly Von Hausen counted 
out to Ucrnezeli one by one the pieces of gold, for the 
chamois-hunter was to start early next day. 

“ 1 declare,” said Von Hausen, “it is like buying a 
wife. J’recious expensive affair. But I can trust 
you.” 

“ Certainly ; virtue, you know, is always- — ” 

“ Go on ! go on !cried Von Hausen ; “ good night 
Go home and sleep.” 

“Go home and sleep indeed,” s-aid BcrnczcU to 
himself, as he trudged olT with ins gun on his shoulder. 
“ Yes ; but not before I’ve seen Gretty.” 

Once clear of the village, he tinik his way hillwards 
up the glen. High up in the middle of the mountain 
lights were gleaming-—it was now dark: they came 
from the windows of Gretty's cottage. A scry humble 
hut it was, though very pretty and rustic. Gretty lived 
here with her mother, tended the goats, and looked 
after the dairy, for the old woman.seldom left her chair 
all day. 

Gretty ran to meet Bernczell, and took both his 
rough hands in her own wee white ones. Was he not 
a friend of her lover’s ? She led him in, and the old 
woman nodded, smiling, at a stool near the bright, 
cheerful fire of wood. 

Gretty had just dressed for the evening, and very 
simple, but neat, was her attire. She was slight and 
delicate m form, with sparkling eyes and an eager, 
pretty face. 



Gretty's Trust. 


She asked fifty questions of ncrnezcll, nearly all on 
the same subject; and when the chamois-hunter bade 
the mother good night at last, and went away, he 
beckoned Cretty to follow. 

“ He has something to tell me,” said Gretty to her¬ 
self, her fair face flushing with anxiety. 

Very humble are the heroes of this little talc, but in 
Gretty’s eyes her Rudolf was by no means humble. 
No young man in all the glen was so tall, fresh, and 
rosy, so stalwart and strong, as Rudolf, goat-herd 
though he was. None had so beautiful a voice, so 
while a brow, such glossy hair. None could bound 
from crag to crag or climb tlie mountain sleep, axe in 
hand, so bravely as he did, and his at 

sunrise or sunset could be heard ringing high o’er hill 
and glen, and re-cciiocd too from peak i(» pe.ik. And 
Gmtty, simple lassie, loved him so dc.iily and de¬ 
votedly. 

There was a scimitar moon shining through the pine- 
tree tops, and the stars were all out, so tlicie was light 
enough to see the foot-path that led to the well. Here 
was a scat, and ncrnczell did not say a word, anxious 
though Gretty was, until he got there. The truiii is 
that this honest chamois-hunter hardly knew wliut to 
say, or how much he dare in fairness tell tin- girl. 

Probably he ought to have thrown ilie misci’s money 
in his face, and stigmatising him as .i villain, refused 
to have anything to do ‘vith his pUiib and schemes. 
“But,” he thought, “if 1 do, my liieiid's life is not 
woilh a day’s purchase. .Murder h.is been comiuilted 
among these mouni.iins before ; .an .i-ss.is3m is c-.i'-ily 
hired. No, 111 take the cash, and 111 keep Kiidolf 
away for a time. I sh.tll not spend tiie inoiKy though 
I have a broihcr in Paiis who will be gl.ul lo sec us. 
And the gold I'll send as a gift to Grelty's mother, 
when her daughter is married. .She will not know 
where it came from, and it will keep her m comfon for 
yeai-s.” 

“ liretty, my little sister,’’ he said, when they were 
seated by the well, '“you won't see nor he.ir from your 
lover for two whole months, lie is welt, and will be 
well. He and 1 arc going togeilier. It will he for 
your good—at least, for your moilier's. I cannot tell 
you more. Nay, 1 pray you do not ask. .My mouth is 
sealed. You’ll be true ? ” 

There were tears and jiraycrs and enliv.itics, yet 
Dcrnezell remained as lirm as the rocks lii.ii lowcreil 
above them; but when he left next day to seek liis friend 
in the hills, he carried with him a lock of Iwnnie hair 
in a tiny parcel, and beside it the blue ribbon thai li.id 
bound it. 

Rudolf was rejoiced .at theidea of going to [’.iris, but 
couldn’t he go to see Gretty (irsl ? No, there was not 
an hour to lose. He must come at once or stay. 

“Then I’ll go,” said the young man. “ I can trust 
Gretty.” 

“You may indeed.’’ 

“ And what a deal III have lo loll her when I do get 

back! ” 

“ Yes,” said Bcrnezcll, laughing. 

So away they went together over the hills. 

Old Von Hausen was a friend of Gretty’s mother. 
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Gretty’s father and he had liecn inseparables. He came 
to the cottage now every day. He read to the old lady 
and talked much with the daughter. His universid 
themes were money and poverty: the pleasures the 
former could bring, the misery eiimilcd b) .he latter. 

He broached the subject nearest his heart first to the 
mother, and, strange or not strange, he gained her con¬ 
sent to marry Gretty. 

Meanwhile weeks flew by, and there was no word 
from Rudolf. Weeks and a inonih, .and then two. 
Oh ! what could have become of Imii ? W'.is he false ? 
Impossible! 

But .1 terrible storm with a slight shock of p.arth- 
([Udke took place, and all Gretty's goals appeared to 
have stampeded during the night. At ail events, the 
doors were found open, and the goats iiad fallen or 
been cast over a prccifiice near the cottage. Near 
that de.ir old well where she had iilighlcd her troth 
she now must sit and weep. 

Ah! it was the mournful tale of Auld Robin Gray 
repealing itself. Tor Gretty’s 

" .Muihcr she felt siuk 

poverty stared them m the face, and they w ere beholden 
to the fliarily of Von Hausen the miser. 

By night as well .as by day Gretty toiled hard with 
her knitting-needles. M'ork was the only consolation, 
the only relief, she could find. And her face grew wan, 
and d.irk circles appeared about her beautiful eyes. 
W hat om be harder lo bear than grief and poverty 
too? 

Many months went by, and still no lover returned. 

Von H.uiscn bad heard he was dead : that did not 
add It) I iretty's grief. Some one else heard he was 
manied ; this was worse, but she bore it. 

Meariw hile where were the truants ? 

Bernezell had found his brother ailing, and at the 
end of a month medical men had prescribed a voyage 
lo Madeira. They would just get back within five 
weeks, tlicn they would both return to the dear little 
cot among the Swiss mountains, and Rudolf would 
■narr)- his Gretty. Here at Madcir.a,Bcrnezeirs brother 
died. 

“ W'e .are wealthy now, alas ! ” said Bcrnczcll, “and 
we’ll go sh.are.s.” 

The ste.inuT that was to take them to Fiance was a 
week beliind lime. Due d.i\, “Yonder she is!’’ 
shouted Rudolf, and olT they both went, and were 
bundled on board. The ship stayed but .m hour, then 
steamed away again, bound for the distant Cape. 
T/u'v had boardid the toroni^ boai ' 

Tiicrc came a day when in the little cot among the 
hills Girctty sat weeping by her mother’s bedside, and 
near her stood Von Ihuiscii. The doctor h.ad just 
gone. Nothing, lie had said, except a change could 
save tlie jiatieiu's life. 

“ Now, Gretty. my child, now or never!” cried the 
olil man. “ Be my wife. Give me the right to save 
your mother’s life. Gretty, be mine.’’ 

Gretty's mother did not speak, but— 

“ She gazed 10 Gretty's f.n.e till tier heart was like to break.’* 
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Cretty stood up~-tearlcss non; but uith s.id paie 
face. She took her mother's hand. 

“Give me the right to save your mother’s li/’c,” 
pleaded the miser once .again. 

*• Stay! ’’ cried a manly voice, “/have a prior cl.iim.’’ 
Next moment, with a fond cry, and colour in her clieeks 
once more, Grctty was pressed to her lin er's breast. 

That day three weeks, dinkJc—dinkle- dnikle- tiang 


went the vilJage beJis. Not pretty beifs at al/—iedeerl. 
/always thought they were pot-ractal—but how sweetly 
they sounded in (Jretty’s ears? .She was going to 
church to be mairicd. That ends my story, as mar- 
ri.igc entls all stories. Vet one word : a few years after 
this the old miser died, and Rudolf found himself his 
heir. “As some reparation,” said the will, “for evil 
done and meditated." 


soMi: ruRiors t.wmJ'NTS for land. 


Y T ii.is been often 
I ‘•aid that the 
.ini lent tenures 
upon wliicii es¬ 
tates 111 Kngl.md 
were ori;;inally 
granted ent.iiled 
the [Krfotm.ince 
of certain duties 
to\v.irds the 
comm 0 nwo-ilth 
which have now 
fallen into 
desuetude. In 
MHiie r.ihe'. there 
IS uildniihledly 
niLiili triilli in 
tills statement ; 
hut It ni.iy never¬ 
theless be safely 
afiiinicd that the 
m.ajority of the ancient “services” entailed nothing 
beyond an acknowledgmciil of ihc submission of the 
tenant to his feudal superior. From Mr. Caicw 
Hazlett's edition of Thom.is TSlomU's famous list of 
“Tenures of Land and Customs of .M.anors,” it is easy 
to make a selection of these services which shall give 
a very fair notion of the nature of the more usual forms 
of tenure. 

First in importance, thottgli rcrtainlv not in ntiinl>cr, 
are the tenures by military serv ire - and amongst them 
one of the commonest is the duly of furnishing ai med 
knights, men and horses, for service in Mngl.md, or for 
the innumerable military clcmtmstrntions on the Welsh 
marches. Thus wc find that a lencment m Lcgre, 
in Essex, was held by the “ sei|e.intry of going in 
the army to Wales with our lor^d the king, with 
one horse, a sack, and a skewer;” but wlmt the 
latter curious provision was for does not afjpear. 
The manor of Horlham was held by the “ser- 
jeantry of finding in the Castle of Norwich one 
balistar, in time of war, for forty days, at Ins [the 
tenant’s] own proper costs;’’ a balist.ir, it may be 
mentioned, was the worker of the instrument known as 
the balista, which closely resembled the catapult, and 
was employed for a similar purpose. It was the duty 
of Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, to find a balista in 


time of war, for fifteen days, in service for his lands .at 
lianningham.inNorfuIk; whilcccrtainlandsinCarleton, 
m the county of Nottingham, were held in the reign of 
Henry 1V. “ by the service of one catapult by the year 
for all services.’’ So th.it both these instruments, so 
frccpicntly employed by the ancient Romans, were still 
in common use in some form down to a comparatively 
late period in this country. 

The service of providing vvc.ipons was a very common 
one, lliiMigb these iiardly seem to h.ivc been furnished 
in such numbers ,is to have rendered them practically 
avMilahlc for the cquipineiu of an army. Arrows 
appear to !)c of iuonI tVcipiciu occurrence amongst 
these old tciuirc services. But iIscnC were not .always 
intended for milit.iry purposes. Thus, Auri and Hole, 
ill Devon, were held b\ Walter .•\ungerin by serjeantry, 
“ that wlieii'.ocver our lend the king should hunt in the 
forest of F.\m<jic, he should find for him two barlKcI 
anovv,; ’ .uul ccii.iiii lands in Itrascombe, in Devon, 
were held by the seivin; of piovuliiig the king with a 
bow and ihiec barbed arrows “ whensoever he should 
hunt in the forest of D.iitinoor.” 

Certain lands in liorwood. Laniashire, again, were 
held in socage by rendeiing one non arrow to be 
p.iid ye.irly, whieli seems to be rather a mere acknow- 
iedgment than a “v.dii.dile coiv>ider;ition.” On the 
Ollier h.md, R.ilph Ic Fletcher lu ld Linds in Bradelcy, 
Lincoln, by the service of p.iyiiig yearly to the king 
twenty tlclchcd arrows at the exchequer; and another 
twenty llelclievi le.uheied) arrows were yearly 
p.iid by this kaipii for his lands in Lincoln; while 
the m.inor of tiicndon, in Buckingham, was held by 
the service or “ petty serjeantry of furnishing the lord 
of the honour with one bow of ebony and two arrows 
yearly.” 

(doves of various kinds were frequently presented in 
service for lands. 'I'liiis, two farms .at Carleoats, in 
Yorkshire, paid “ the one a right-hand, and the other a 
left-hand glove yearly ; ” and some lands in Elmes.ale, 
in the same county, were held of the king “by the 
service of paying at the Castle of I’ontefract one pair 
of gloves forrccl with fox-skin, or cightpence, yearly; ” 
while for the manor of Elston, in Nottingham, were 
rendered two p.airs of gloves, togetlier with a pound of 
cummin-sced, and a steel needle. Needles are met 
with several times, but one instance must here suffice 
—where “ Roger, some time tailor to our loid the 
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king" held lands in Hallingbury, Essex, by paying 
at the king’s exchequer “one silver needle yearly." 

Still more curious is the service for (crtain lands in 
Rode, Northampton, nhicli consisted in finding “one 
horse of the price of five shillings, and one sack of the 
price of fourpence halfpenny, with one siiiiil/ pin, for 
forty days.” Probably this “ small pin ” was similar to 
the skewer noticed above, and was used to fasten, or 
attach, the sack, which may have Ix'cn employed to 
carry fodder for the horse. Tliat the lioiscs were toler¬ 
ably cared for, even in those days, scenis to be proved 
by the fact that the manor of Clicrburgh, in Dorset, was 
licld “by the service of one horse-comb, price fourpence, 
to be paid yearly,'■ and that certain lands in the 
hundred of Loseberg, in the same county, were held 
•‘of our lord the king, by the serjwintry of finding a 
certain horse-comb, or curry-comb,” &c. 

Amongst other miscellaneous services iiy wlucli lands 
were held may be mentioned certain instances of liosc. 
'I’hus, Cottington, in Notlingiiain, was held by the 
service of presenting to the king a pair of scarlet hose 
yearly; Eldrcsficld, in Worcester, was lielil by leii- 
dcring to Robert, Earl of (llmirester, hose of scailct 
on his birthday ; and Henley, in Warwick, was held 
by Edmund, Lord Stafford, by llic set vice of three 
shillings, or a pair of scarlet hose. 

I’ushill, in Oxfordshire, was lield by paying yeaih to 
the king a table-cloth of thiee shillings' ]>ncc. For 
lands in King's-lhome. m Warwick. Kuliard de 
Sandford rendered ye.irl\ a pair of longs. The manor 
of Orcnock, in Sussex, was held by Matthew de 
Hastings by the service of finding an oar for tlic 
king’s use when he should p.iss over ll.e sea to 
the haven of Hastings, 'riic owners ol Ashwcll, 
m Essex, in the time of Henry II., lield then lands by 
•he service of finding a broche. or spit of m.iple. to 
roast the king's meal on tlie day of ins roron.itioii; 
while NicoUs la More icndered at the evhequer two 
knives—one good, and the other a very b.ul one—tiie 
service due to the king for Ins lands of .Miue. in 
Shropshire, being two knive.s (or whittles', ‘‘wheieof 
one ought to be of that v.ilue or goodness that at the 
first stroke it would cut asunder, m the middle, .1 h.i/el- 
rod of a year's giowtli.” 

A very different class of tenure services is met vvitli 
in great numbers having lefercme to the vliase. 
Ardlcy, in Essex, was held bv the svijc.nuiv of keep¬ 
ing a spar*hawk. llarncs. in Siinev, fonneiiv pan! a 
sparrow-lrawk, or, in lieu theieol. two shillings, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Itailon. ia Noltiiigluiii. 
was held of King John by llie service of v lolding to ilie 
king yearly one scat-hawk. In the time of Edvv.nd 1 .. 
John dc Audelcy lendv'red a inewev] sp.niow-liawk for 
the manor of Echcmciulon, in Sliio])slnie. Elkesley, in 
Nottingham; Espeietl. in Somerset ; and Ihinticshinn, 
In Suffolk, were all lield by simil.ir servue ; wlide the 
lands of Hertrug, in llorksliire, weie liehl by the ser- 
jeantry of mewing and keeping one goshawk fot the 
lord the king." 

For lands in Wingfield, Suffolk, were paid “to 
our lord the king, two white doves yearly;” and 
similar payments arc elsewhere met with. Lands 
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at Aslabic, in Vorksliirc, were held by the service of 
teaching one hare-dog belonging to the king; while 
Henry II. “eiifeolicd one liostlier, his servant, with 
the manor of licneote, m the county of Warwick, by 
the service of keeping a white young brach, with red 
cars, to be delivered to the king at the year's end, and 
then to receive anotlier to breed up, with half a quarter 
of bran.” 

iJovton, in Lssex, was held by the seijeantry of 
keeping for the king five wult-dogs. Middleton 
Lilleboii, in Wilts, was held by .1 nearly similar service ; 
and Little I'scworlh, m Durli.un, was held “by the 
seivicc of tinding for the afoicsaid bislmp [Hatfield, 
1361J one man vviili a greyhound in his great chase, if 
summoned while the city of Norwich, besides other 
payinciUs, was bound to furnisli “a bear, and six dogs 
for the bear;so that even in tlic time of King Edwaid 
the Confessoi bc.ar-lxuting appears to have been a re¬ 
cognised pastime amongst our ancestors. 

The term i>epper-corn rent'' is a familiar one to us 
all, and instances of such a rent having been fixed 
arc neither few nor far between. Thus, Uermelon. in 
Durham, was held by llic scivice of three grains of 
pe-pper yearly; Finchley, in Middlesex, by the annual 
rent of a pound of pepper; Highgale, m Denbigh, was 
leased for a term of jooye.irs at the annual rent of one 
}>ep|)er-corn : and for a fortieth pai t of one knight’s fee 
in the manor of Leyham, in Suffolk, Eliilippa Koss 
rendered ” one capon and the third part ot one capon, 
and the third pari of onejiound of pepper.'* A similar 
custom was th.it of F’okcrley, m Durham, which lands 
were held “by one clove on St. Cuthbert’s day, in 
September, for all other services.” 

All the foregoing examples of services may be re¬ 
garded as, to some extent, reasonable, though inade¬ 
quate as pav inviit for the lands held ; but many of the 
.services rendered appear to be puicly arbitrary and 
c.ipriciou-s, as when a f.irm at Itiook-hoiise, in Vork- 
sliiro, was held by the payment of a “bnowball at 
Mid-summer, and a red rose at Chnstma.s.” 

Koscs ofien appear 111 these services. Lands in 
Ciu-ndou. Ill I’nckinghainsliirc, were hcKi by the ‘’ser¬ 
vice ol one cliaplet of roses at Chnsimas.'' For the 
manor ol rulmer. in the s.ame i ouniy, Sir Marm.iduke 
Daiel icndcrcd one red rose yearly, as did Katph 
dc Hvlvoii for Kinds in Mickelh.mi, Surrey: and Sir 
Wiili.im Saiuics foi llic m mor ol Stciic and Hinton, in 
Noiihampion. 

E'lsily, ccri.ain land' at H.iinc. in Surrev. “were 
held of the men of Kin:.:sU>'.i upon comiition of 
rendering to tlie said men thiee dove gilli-llowcrs at 
the king's coionation and [leiliaps the single clove 
referred to above as if it weic a s]ucc, should rather 
be regarded as a similar flower. 

A vast number of services consisted of articles of 
food and domestic utciisiU: and a moment in.iy be 
devoted to a cursoiy cxamm.uion of some of these. 
Amongst them the c.ipun is perhaps most commonly 
met with. L.viids in Kosh.mi. in Sussex, were held by 
“the sicrvice of carrying two white capons to our lord 
the king, as often a^ he should p.tss by the gale" of 
the holder ol the tenement; and a precisely similar 
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custom was in force as regards the lands of Brad- bull;” and yet another was that of rendering two 

bnigge, in Sussex ; while certain lands at Midlovcnt, in oxen yearly for the manor of Gargawall, in Cornwall, 

the same county, made a like payment yearly. Honey was a not uncommon payment, a gallon of 

The most practical service which has as yet come honey having been rendered to the king for lands at 

under notice is, however, that done for the manor of the well-known Newington Butts, in Surrey; and ale 

Chettington, in Shropshire, for which Roger Corbet was is frequently met with, as where half a hide of land 
bound to find “ one footman in tlie time of war, in the at Apse, in the same county, was held by the “ service 
king’s army in Wales, with one bow and three arrows, of distributing and giving one cask of ale on the day 
andoncpalc, and carrying with him one bacon or salted of All Saints, for the soul of our lord the king and 
hog, and when he conics to the army, delivering to the his ancestors.” 

king’s marshal a moiety of the bacon ; and thence the Similar examples might be multiplied indefinitely, 
marshal is to tleliver to him daily some of that moiety but enough has been said to prove that, though the 
for his dinner so long as he stays in the army, and he great Crown fiefs were undoubtedly held by the 
is to follow the army so long as the half of that bacon tenure of militar)' service, yet, as time went on, lands 
shall last”—from nhich it may be judged that the diet of greater or less extent were granted upon rents 
of the unfortunate “footman” was not of the most which can only be regarded as nominal, and which are 
sumptuous or plentiful character. Another practical iVcqucntly so trifling, as in the case of roses and pep- 
service was that of paying for the bailiwick of Exmore, per-corns, that they might be looked upon as practical 
in Somerset, “fourteen little heifers and a young jt)kes were they not of such common occurrence. 


S.WOURV DISHES: HOW TO IMPROVE THEM. 

EfiLECT of appearances is a very a sieve or cloth, and poured into the mould with the 

common failing even in m.any meal. In this case it is only moderately clear, but 

well-to-do housdiohls, especially “.aspic jelly” is the same thing put through a jelly- 

as regards edibles generally; bag and elenred with eggs, just as sweet jelly is ; and 

though, to take for instance so this trouble /////,«/be t.akcn when the jelly is required 

homely and unattractive a dish to form a glistening heap round a glazed fowl, and 

as boiled beef nr mutton, how many other similar things. But as often not more 

much more appetising it becomes than a jiint is needctl, and as that quantity may be 

when some of the vegetables usually served with it arc bought from the grocer for fificcnpcnre or eighlccn- 

cut into various shapes with fancy cutters, and placed penc ■, it is cheaper to buy than to make it. 

round the meal! These cutters may be Ixiughl for Tlie same thing may be said of glaze—an mince 
very little in most large towns, at shops that deal in of which, costing about threepence, will ornament 
novelties, and may be had to imitate all kinds of fruit, several dishes, such as a tongue and a couple of 

besides Stars, leaves, curls, and so on. They will be fowls, or llieir equal. The glue should be rut up into 

found equally handy for use in many other way.s, as 1 a cup or jar, and a table-spoonful of water .added. It 
will endeavour to point out. As regards the appear- should then be set into a saucepan of boiling water, 

ance of fish, few things blend more harmoniously th.an .and allowed to melt gradually until quite liquid ; and- 
a delicately-boiled white fish sprinkled with lobster after it is brushed over the meat, it must be left to set 
coral, surrounded by slices of lemon .and sprigs of before any other decoration, stieh as butter, is dotted 
fennel or parsley. alniut it, as the warm glaze would run into, and spoil 

However, it is to cold savouries that the greater the appcjuance of, the butter, 
share of attention must be given, for it is in the With reference to the latter, there are two w.ays of 
preparation of dainty dishes for festive occasions that using it for decorative [mrposcs. One is to melt it, 

one feels most inrlined to give extra time and trouble and pour it into a small cone made of writing-paper, 

to their ornamentation. Here, ag.ain, parsley and which should be held in the left hand, the thumb and 
fennel -most homely', y’Ct most graceful and beautiful finger of the right li.and regiil.iting the stream ofbutter 

of garnitures - will render good serviqc- Indeed, quite through the small hole in the point of the cone. In 

artistic results may be obtained if lemon, hard eggs, this way many devices m.ay be made, or mottoes suited 
butter, raw potatoes, carrots, and turnips, with some to the occasion written upon the article under treat- 
boiied beetroot, are handy, as well ;is <x^pic jcHy, if ment. Some one with a talent for drawing, or who 
possible, as it is difficult to dispense with it sometimes, writes a good liold hand, will best succeed in this 
It must be borne in mind that there arc two kinds task. Lard m.ny be used instead of butter in this case, 
of “ savoury jelly,” one which is merely the gravy in but not in the following form of decoration, as it would 
which something has l>ccn cooked say veal, chicken, be too soft. Rub with a wooden spoon through a 
or rabbit for filling a mould, to be served as moulded coarse hair sieve (a wire one would turn the butter 

meat -, the said gravy, being reduced and mixed with green) some finn butter, cut into slices ; reverse the 

dissolved gelatine, is then simply strained through sieve, and you will find the butter in little curly tufts; 
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take them up carefully on the point of a penknife or 
wooden skewer, and dot about the meat according to 
fancy. This is far easier than the “melting” process, 
which requires practice to obtain good results. Where 
a turkey or lai^c piece of pressed beef has been 
glazed, this “sieved” butter may be formed into 
monograms, initials, or words, the small letters of 
which should be the size of the large hand of our “ first 
copy-book” days. A ham, for instance, glazetl, and 
then finished off in this way, with plenty of parsley on 
the dish, is rendered quite attractive. 1 may mention 
in passing that, when parsley is scarce, carrot-lops, if 
young and green, will answer very well. 

To finish the butter part of the business, how¬ 
ever : another way to introduce it in a really artistic 
form is in combination with polled meats. Many 
people put several kinds upon their table in oval or 
round moulds, and never give a thought to serve it 
t>u/o{ the mould in pretty shapes ; yet it is very easy 
to imitate almost anything, animate or inanimate, after 
a little practice. 1 have seen various kinds of fish and 
birds copied in this way—wonderfully true to nature, 
so far as their shape went; but 1 would advise 
amateurs to commence with two of the most simple 
shapes--viz., baskets and Clcppatra's needle. The 
first may be round, oval, or square, the meal lieing 
pressed into a basin, pic-dish, or cake-tin—in fact, 
anything at liberty for the purpose. It must then be 
turned out on to a disli, and ornamented with tlic 
butter, first all round the top and bottom edges in 
little curly knobs close together, to furni the run, or 
framework, then all over the sides in thinner streaks 
to represent the wicker-work; but if tiouble is an 
object, this may be dispensed with, and onl\ ilie top 
and bottom edges covered. The top of the Ixiskci 
must next receive attention. The butter should be 
dotted about to imitate tlic lid as much os possililc; 
and hard-boiled eggs, cut into slices, arranged in a 
pattern in the centre, with here and there a dot of 
parsley, will have a nice effect. For the liaiidlc, bend 
a piece of cap-wire—of the kind used by milliners— 
and insert each end into the meat to make it linn, then 
lay the butter on so as to cover the wire. /\ border of 
parsley, with a few (jiiarier-slu es of lemon and f.incy 
shapes of beetroot to garnish the dish, finish off this 
inexpensive dainty. 

The kinds of meat usually preferred are beef, 
tongue, bam and chicken, or bam and veal. Lobster 
and salmon, too, may be used in the same way, and 
then lobster coral may be sprinkled over the butler, 
to its great improvement, and shrimps or prawns, or 
the small claws of a lobster, used as garnish with 
the parsley. 

For .1 Cleopatra’s needle, the meat mu-st be moulded 
by hand into the shape. The size, of course, must be 
regulated by choice and requirement; but even if the 
party is a Urge one, half a dozen needle.s six or eight 
inches in height will look prettier than one or two 
larger ones. Set each on a small plate—of glass, if you 
can—and cover the four sides of the “needle” with 
the butter, laid on in little irregular lines, as much 
like a page of shorthand-writing as anything 1 can 
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compare it with; garnish the base of the needle with 
parsley. 

A word now about aspic jelly, a little of which goes 
a long way. Supposing you have three or four dishes 
in which you purpose introducing it, .a portion should 
be poured upon a dish or plate in a thin layer, which, 
when set, can be cut into strips, di.imonds, triangles, 
or according to fancy. Another portion can be poured 
into a pUte or saucer l<i set, then roughly chopped. 
Alternate heaps of this and parsley, with here and 
there a dash of beetroot, round .i dish of chicken 
cutlets, for example, is a very pretty though inex¬ 
pensive decoration. The strips of jelly look pretty 
laid in a pattern over the breast of a turkey or chicken 
previously glazed, while the fancy shapes are suitable 
for laying on or placing among dishes of cutlets. 
When poultry or while meats arc .served with a 
coating of “white sauce,” aspic jeliy need be but 
sparingly used, hard eggs and leiiions, with plenty of 
beetroot and carrots, being more suitable, as a good 
sup])ly of colour is necessary. 

Fish in jelly look very nice — filleted soles being, 
pcrhaiK, the most popular. White game and poultry 
of all kinds may be served in the sam-; way. A pretty 
device should first be made in the top of the mould. 
For fish, pour in a little jelly—say a quarter of an inch 
deep—and when it is almost set, lay in small pieces of 
beetroot and the outside of a pickled walnut, also cut 
very small, with some leaves of parsley, forming a 
pretty pattern; or the skin of a chili may take the place 
o( beetroot. Next pour in a little more jelly, which 
must be left to set; after that, the fish, filling up with 
jeliy. In moulded me.its, the pattern on the top may 
be formed of slices of boiled tongue cut into leaves or 
cockscomb shapes, with hard-boiled eggs and parsley. 
Tiny leaves cut from pickled gherkins may also be 
effectively introduced. 

Watercress, perhaps, is among the least used of our 
salads for the purpose of garnishing, though it niiglil 
often take the place of endive at far less cost. It 
is especially useful for garnishing cold fowl, being 
so often eaten with it; and small bunches of it, 
\vith grated horseradish, round a piece of cold beef, 
inijirove its appearance considembly. 

Truly the ways of decorating salads are manifold, 
the chief thing to bear in mind being a judicious 
arr.ingemcni of colour .and of suitable ingredients. 1 
mc.m that each salad should liave a distinctive embcl- 
lisliinent, such as prawns or shrimps on :i fish salad, 
and aspic jelly, slices of tongue, eggs, &:c., fur one of 
meat or poultry. 

In conclusion. I would remind my readers that my 
remarks in a previous papci as to the unsuitability 
of a dinner-service with much blue in the fwttcrn 
for sweet dishes requiring garnishing, apply with 
cfiual or even greater force to those enumerated in 
the present paper; and I would advise those who are 
about to purchase a nciv service, that the less colour 
there is in it, and the neater the pattern, the greater 
will be their chance of making attractive anything 
placed upon it. 


L. Herit.^ge. 
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THE ART OF MAKING PICTURES IN .STONE. 


R^lIlOSE of our rciuk'i’s who have not seen an 
ondolith will l)e ready to c\cl:uin tlial there 
is a mistake in the above title ; it should 
be on stone. 13 ut we venture to ask their patience 
whilst we prove to them that our title is iiicially 



A MUK'IKAIT IN MAKULL. 


accurate. And what arc endoliths? Soon we shall 
need a new dictionary to liirnish exjilanation of all 
the oul-of-tlie-way names ^dven to modern inven¬ 
tions. The cndolilhic process is as simple ao it can 
well be, but not for lli.il the less wonderful. Marble 
is treated just as though it were canvas or paper, 
colours beinj; laid on in any design the artist chooses: 
but the problem of how a line of colour may be 
transmitted miallered through a slab of marble, so 
that it penetrates to any distance sharply ,and ver¬ 
tically without spreading, is one that has only lately 
Ireen solved. Even ivorv, which is more dense than 
marble, can be successfully tieatcd in (he same m.in- 
ner. The secret of the whole consists in llic colours 
employed and in tiie way they arc driven in. 

Dr. Hand-Smitli. some yc.irs ago, experimented on 
ivory, but was not able for a long lime to obtain 
satisfactory results. Determining, if possible, to 
overcome the obstacles to siict.ess, he persevered 
until he found a combination of 'iuetaliic o.xidcs 
which answered Ins purpose, and now he has 
placed in the Imnds of those interested in art a 
method of jiroducing imperishable paintings with 
which they cannot fail to Ire pleased. The art is 
described as “the (ievelo]iinent within the substance 
and below the surface of marble, of painting or 
designs in monociirome or colour, whereby the art 
of painting is combined with the durability of sculfi- 
lure.” 


In lioiise decorations, duplicates of paintings are 
often needed, and in these cases endoliths will be found 
most useful. Suppose, for instance, that you resolve 
to have two panels of marble let into the sides of 
your ni.inielpicce; you will paint the design on the 
surf.tce of the maible, send it to undergo the “ driving 
in ” process, with instructions that a cross-section is 
to be cut off, and, without further trouble, you have 
your painting and the duplicate. And this slicing off 
can be repeated, the picture remaining indestructible 
as far as the colour has been allowed to sink in. 
The longer the surface is treated, the deeper the 
representation will sink in—that is to say, until it 
has reached through the entire thickness of the 
marble. To make our meaning clearer, if a tube of 
colour is turned upside-down on a s!:ib of marble, 
and left so for a sufficient length of lime, the colour 
will penetrate straight through the whole depth; 
after that, no more colour will leave the tube, for it 
will not spread outwards beneath the surface. 

There are ilirec colours which possess the property 
of turning the opaque marble which has been trans¬ 
fused with them into tnansluccnt stabs, most lovely 
in lint, and exquisitely varied with the natural 
delicate veinings. Green, especially, is noticeable for 
its softness, wliilst the niby is cxtrcmciy rich. 

We must, however, hasten on to the practical pan 
of our stibjcct, for such work on marble is equally 
suitable for amateurs and professionals. There is 



nothing connected with it that amateurs wno can 
jiaint cannot do thetnselves, with the exception of 
forcing in the colours. During this process, hot air, 
not more titan four degrees higher in temperature 
than the marble, is utilised to cause the colour to 
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cat its way in and become imperishably combined 
with the stone. 

Portraits may be painted in monochrome on mar¬ 
ble, and they look exceedingly well; but, if preferred, 
liicy can be painted with vjirious colours, and then 
they certainly appear more life-like, being warmer in 
lone; the former resemble photographs-tlie latter 
oil - paintings. Many, 
figures may be intro¬ 
duced in one picture 
with a landscape back¬ 
ground, or single figures 
which are adapted for 
panels. Flowers, too, 
may be represented 
cither in their natural 
form or conventional¬ 
ised. Folnige is good 
on the white ground, 
particularly if autumn- 
tinted branches are 
selected. 

We will descrilxt 
some subjects that may 
be successfully exe¬ 
cuted, as they will 
serve as suggestions 
to amateurs, 
creeper, clothed in the 
icd-brown dross it as¬ 
sumes as the summer 
passes away, is very 
beautiful for a p.inel. 
as it can be arranged 
in any form the ixiintcr 
chooses ; it cannot be 
surpassed for a narrow 
upright panel, such as 
might be rcipiired for 
(liling a space between 
two windows, black¬ 
berries would also do 
well for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

.Small tables with 
marble tops arc not so 
formidable for an ama¬ 
teur’s first attempts as 
larger works miglii be 
considered. It is, in 
our opinion, a mistake 
to begin any art work on a very small scale if it can 
be avoided. A diminutive china plaque needs niucli 
more delicate pencilling than one of a l.irger si^e. 
and the same may be said of all kinds of painting, 
not excepting miniatures. \Vc do not mean that it 
is well to commence on a huge surface, such as only 
an acknowledged artist should attack ; but there is a 
happy medium, and amateurs will be wise if they 
<hoose a moderate-sized marble at first. 

For those who care most for painting heads, a 


pretty plan can be adopted as followsA square of 
marble has the centre partially hollowed out in a 
circular form, which is finished off with a highly, 
raised border carved out of the marble ; in this Centre 
a head is painted ; the fiat corners that extend beyond 
are painted green or red—or, indeed, any colour that 
harmonises with the lints of the painting and with 
the wall on wiiich it is 
10 be hung. Tiiis 
is a thange from the 
china plates that have 
been so jiopular. Cer¬ 
tainly, in one respect, 
marblc-painting is far 
preferable to china- 
painting—viz., that the 
pieces are not sub¬ 
jected to the firing pro¬ 
cess which so often 
totally frustrates the 
intention of the ama¬ 
teur who is not quite 
conversant witli the 
changes the various 
colours undergo, and 
which causes sexation 
even to the most ini¬ 
tialed artist. 

Now if we have been 
successful so fur, we 
may allow our more 
ambitious desires to 
take shape. Wc may 
try some large panels 
with single figures for 
inserting in recesses in 
the entrance • halls of 
our houses. Foreign 
birds with their rich, 
brilliant plumage an¬ 
swer admirably as 
decorations for halls 
of laige dimensious: 
the peacock and the 
flamingo arc always 
favourite subjects for 
ilecorative purposes. 
The flooring may be 
done in a mosaic pat¬ 
tern with little trouble, 
for when the design 
is jKiiiitod cross-scclio.rs can be cut off. Outside 
the hall door, under the ixirch, tiles arc often now to 
be seen; insteail of these wc could have slabs of 
marble ornamented M'ilh conventional designs. 

For ecclesiastical purjoses, marble paintings are 
most appropriate. Some of our readers, living in 
the country, m.iy possibly be disposed to beautify 
the interior of their village church, in which case 
wc would commend these decorations particularly 
to their notice. 
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HIS TJFE’S ONi: HOI,Tl)AV. 

BY LILUAS CAMPliELl.OWIDSON, .M.THOU 0F“0NK SPKIO OF KDliLWEISS,” 
“FAINT llEAkT NE'EK WON FAlk l.ADV,’’ EIC. FIC. 


^I^WUNTINGDON WAYNK was thirt).five, 
never yet been in love. He 
bad worked baid ami well, and had 
made a fortune wbicli even he fell 
enable him to marry without 
being recklessly imprudent; and he began 
to think it was lime to decide upon a 
wife who should satisfy his somewhat 
fastidious requirements, bhc must be of a stately 
and noble presence—W'ajue had rather an idea of 
a fine womannot too young, nor too emotional— 
Wayne was a person who hated scenes; in short, 
she was to be a woman made to order, and he found 
it more difficult to discover lier tlmn he lud at first 
supposed. 

It was with a feeling of something as akin to failure 
as his well-regulated mind ever indulged in that he 
ordered his portmanteau packed for a fortnight’s visit 
to Ncwton-on-Sca, and lore himself away from the 
fascinations of club and office life to pay a long- 
promised visit to his old friend, Dr. Marshall. He had 
seen nothing of the Marshalls for years past, though 
there was a tie of old associations between them, and 


even something of sadder interest. Five years ago, 
when Wayne’s uncle offered him a berth in the tea 
business of which lie was now the head, he cxlemlcd 
a hkeoller lolluntingdon’syoungerbrother,Jack'; but 
Jack, always something of a hot-headed fellow, took 
offence at some word or deed of his elder’s, and re¬ 
fit ,cd the offer. Soon after he took some post on the 
cast coast of Africa, and went out with liigh hopes of 
the foiTune he was to bring back and lay at Hetty 
Marshall’s feel. 

Huntingdon iieard of the engagement with some 
coiueiiipt for the folly which possessed two young 
people without a penny; but when, three years 
later, news came of poor Jack’s death out in 
Zanzibar, the little bride that was to have been passed 
out of his mind, and it was only when an invita¬ 
tion came for him from the Marshalls, who were at 
Ncwton-on-Sca for Hetty’s health, that tlic thought 
of her existence crossed him again. 

He had not seen her since she was a little 
child in pinafores; and when he was brought up, 
on the evening he arrived, to the side of a crimson 
hammock swung between two tall pine-trees, and 
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introduced to a slight, pale girl, whose great blue 
eyes were raised to his with a pathetic gentleness and 
sweetness, a feeling such as in all his thirty-hvc years 
of sensible life he had never before exj^ricnced shot 
through him with a thnll of wonder, and almost be¬ 
wilderment. He took in his own the small, fragile, 
white fingers, and then laid them down almost reve¬ 
rently on the soft cushions amidst which she lay. 

I suppose if any one had asked him then and there 
whether he believed in love at first sight, he would 
have answered as contemptuously as ever; and yet. for 
all that, he was as deep in love as ever man yet fell at 
one blow. He told himself it was pity—a pity that 
only grew as the days passed by, and he saw how frail 
and delicate a creature her great trouble of two years 
since had left her; it seemed to him it was his duty to 
try and atone to her for all the suffering and loss she 
had undergone: as if his life ought to make up to her 
for Jack’s death, somehow. Strange, that duty had 
never had such a zest and a pleasure in it before ! 

She was a thing so new to his experience, with her 
pleading blue eyes, her soft little ways, and the pathos 
that hung about all she did and said. Wayne used to 
sit and watch her furtively, as if she were a creature of 
some unknown race. 

Three days after that first evening and the 
hammock, the ideal ‘‘fine woman” had died out of 
his mind, never to rcturi^; and before the week was 
over, he had said to himself—he, the practical, cool- 
headed Huntingdon Wayne—that life without little 
Hetty would be hardly worth the living, and that he 
must have her for his own, or die. I’mctical conimon- 
scnsical men often take the hardest form of the disease 
called love. 

He spoke to Dr. Marshall before the middle of the 
second week, and asked his consent to win Hetty. 
The doctor listened with a good deal of surprise, but 
no appearance of displeasure : and when Wayne had 
finished, he grasped him heartily by the hand. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, with something between 
a smile and a sigh, “you have my heartiest consent 
and my best wishes, if you can get Hetty to say ‘Yes.’ 
You arc almost a part of poor Jack, and there's no one 
else I should so glailly call my son. Of course it all 
rests w'ith Hetty; but I know she docs not dislike you, 
and you must trust to time for the rest. Love such as 
she gave poor Jack, perhaps the same woman never 
gives twice over; but there’s no reason she shouldn’t 
love you well, and make you a good wife. The grief 
of two years back is passing away—it is more the 
physical state left by tlie shock of that time that wears 
on her now. Perhaps she will never be very robust, 
but you will take good care of her, I’m certain.” 

“ She shall be strong again, please (lod, if I can 
make her so by my devotion,” said Huntingdon, while 
a vision of unspeakable happiness dancctl before his 
mind’s eyes—a snow-white yacht cruising among 
smiling islands in a summer sea, seeking health for 
her who was its queen. 

“ I’ll leave the business to look after itself,” he 
thought, with a glow of rapture, “and tra\el round 
the world with her till the colour comes back to her 
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pale face, and the light to her eyes; yes, and the hap¬ 
piness to her heart.” 

So the fortnight wore away, and another was well- 
nigh gone, and yet Wayne lingered at N'ewton-on-Sca. 
He was never away from Hetty’s side ; he fetched and 
carried for her like a ilog, he was a slave to her every 
wish. Dr. and Mrs. .Marshal! regarded him with uifr 
disguised favour. Tom, the enfant terrible of the 
family, voted him “no end jolly; ’ and Hetty ? Hetty 
liked him well: her eyes brightened when he camq 
slie missed him when he was away ; he was so thought¬ 
ful, so kind, so good, no one could help being fond of 
him. 

One night there was a storm, and by noon the next 
day came the news that a great ship from the Cape 
had gone to pieces on the Razor Rocks, not two miles 
away. Nothing would do but that Hetty must go and 
sec It. There were no lives lost, they heard, but the 
life-boat people must wait till the tide fell before they 
could get off all the crew, and Hetty was eager to 
sec the rescue. So Huntingdon, of course, volunteered 
to drive her and Master Tom to the scene of the 
disaster in Hetty’s little pony-carriage. 

What a dri\'C that was! Wayne will never forget it 
wliilc he lives. The hedges were all aglow with the 
June roses and the honeysuckle, and a breath of summer 
rioaled up to them from the narrow winding lanes. 
The pony was fat and indolent, and took its own time. 
Wayne would not have hurried one of its steps. The 
sun was setting when they reached the solitary bay 
uliere the steamer had run ashore, and a golden 
glory shone over sky and sea—edging the cloud-banks 
wiih unearliily splendour, and dyeing with crimson the 
shallow pools left by the retreating tide. The cliff- 
path to the shore wa^ steep and narrow. Wayne had 
to help Hetty with a tender care. Perhaps life had 
never held such exquisite pleasure for him before. 
Her little light shawl l.iy over his aim, her small hand 
rested in his clasp. It seemed to him the world was 
bounded by Hetty. 

Never had his heart beat so high with hope. Once 
she stopped to gather a liny blue clilT-flower, and, after 
a moment's pause, she shyly gave it him. Was it 
only the sunset glow that mocked his fancy, or did a 
delicate colour re.illy mount to her cheek at his low- 
spoken word of thanks? 

Out, far out on the low, black ledge of cruel rocks 
lay the great shattered ship. Little boats plied swiftly 
and safely across the quiet shallows where the storm- 
waves had raged not many hours ago. Hetty was all 
excitement to sec the rescued people ; while Tom, with 
the frankness of his age and kind, declared aloud that 
“this sort of shipwreck wasn’t much good—there 
wasn't any drowning to be done 1 ” 

The thouglufiil Huntingdon had, of course, brought 
a telescope, and stood like a statue of Atlas while 
Hetty rested the glass on his shoulder and watched 
the boats land their burdens at the little fishing-pier. 

He was m a sort of rapt dream, hearing dimly 
Hetty's little ejaculations of pity over the bedraggled 
aspect of the shipwrecked, and altogether ignoring 
Master Tom’s somewhat crude chatter, as that 
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youthful torment wetted his feet at the marpn of the 
tide, and gave his opinion with delightful conlidcncc 
upon matters in general, and shipwrecks in particular. 
The sunset glory grow brighter and more vivid, light¬ 
ing up the sombre cliffs and level waste of water, and 
throwing into sharp relief each black stake of the 
fishing-nets which dotted the bosom of tiie broad 
bay. 

It seemed to Wayne that he would like to stand just 
so for ever—Hetty close to him, he her support and 
comfort, no one to conic between : for Tom ecrtainly 
did not count for imicli. Was it not a type of what 
all their life to come ivas to be.’ Crimson glory— 
Hetty depending on him, his highest h.appincss to 
minister to her. 

Suddenly into his dream rang a shriek, wild and 
terrible. 'I'lie telescope rolled from his slunilder, and 
splashed into a pool at his feet; and as he turned to 
catch Hetty's fainting figure in his stalwart arms, with 
one lightning llash his eye fell wlicrc hers had restetl, 


and saw, in the crowded Ijoat-load just reaching the 
shore, among the bronzed and bearded faces of the 
wrecked ship's crew, the face of Hetty’s lost lover—his 
own brother Jack 1 

Ah ! well, well I Wayne behaved capitally, every 
one said. “ Old ].)on behaved like the brick that he is 
after all,” to use Jack's own expression. He look bis 
brother into partnership, and enabled him to marry 
Hetty within six weeks—Hetty, to whose pale cheeks 
the roses had come back, as if by some magic spell. 
He never married. Don was an old bachelor before 
he was m knickerbockers,” Jack confides sometimes 
to his wife. 

People say he means to leave all his money to his 
niece, little Hetty, who has her mother’s eyes. And 
deep 111 a secret drawer, carefully trea.sured from prying 
eyes, lies a withered scrap of weed, which was once a 
blue clilf-llower, and is all that is left to Huntingdon 
Wayne of his life's one holiday. 


THE BEST EST.\TE. 


, RT thou thine own Iieart’s conqueror ? 
Strive ever thus to be ; 

That is the fight th.at is most sore, 
The noblest victory. 

Art thou beloved by one tiaie heart? 

0 prize it! it is rare ; 

There are so many in the mart, 

So many false and fair. 

Art thou alone ? O say not so! 

The world is full, be sure; 


There is so much of want and woe, 

So much that thou can|t cure. 

Art thou in poverty thyself? 

Tliou slill canst help .1 friend ; 

Kind words arc more than any pelf, 

Good deeds need never end. 

Art thou content in youth or age ? 

Tlicn let who will be great; 

Thou hast the nobleit heritage, 

Thou hast the best estate! 

F. E. Weatheri.v. 



AID FOR THE SICK. 

BY THE AITHOR OE “AID FOR THE WOUNDED.'’ 


case in 
series, 


HE nursing course of the St. John’s 
AmbuUnce Association gives 
a very good insight into the 
nursing of the sick. As pupils 
of the association have, in m.any 
instances, proved tlieir knowledge 
thus acquired to be of the greatest 
value, some account of the lec¬ 
tures given may not be witliout 
interest. Having passetl the first 
examination, on surgical aid to 
the injured, 1 attended the second 
course, consisting of lectures on 
nursing. 

The first lecture, as is often the 
such a course, being the initiatory one of a 
was by no mcanc so interesting as some of 


those that followed, but it was a very necessary one. 
It described ihc best situation for sick-rooms, the bed, 
the bedding, and the furniture. Special precautions 
shouhl be taken in removing all furniture that is not 
strictly necessary ; wardrobes, and chests of drawers 
containing clothes, should be taken away, and heavy 
curtains and all bed-hangings removed. Everything 
in the room will, at the close of the illness, have to be 
thoroughly disinfected. 

The lecturer particularly dwell on the necessity of 
proper ventilation. In pure air there are only 4 parts 
in 10,000 of carbonic acid g.as, whereas in the air we 
expire theic are 400 parts in 10,000 ; 150 such parts 
are enough to cause severe headache; and if increased 
to 500 parts in 10,000, death might be the result. The 
sleeping-room should be sufficiently large to contain at 
least 1,000 cubic feet of air for each person. Each person 
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gives ofif about i6 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas in 24 
hours; 16 cubic feet of oxygen is absorbed by the lungs ; 
it has been calculated that at least 3,000 cubic feet of 
fresh air should be supplied every liour for each person; 
the air would thus have to be changed every hour in a 
room containing 3,000 cubic feel of air. And in a 
room containing 1,500 cubic feet the air would have 
to be changed twice; and in one containing 1,000 cubic 
feet, thice times Now, experience piovcs th.at in a 
cold country it is impossible to change the air in a 
room more than three or four times in an hour without 
ere iting a perceptible draught, and therefore the room 
should contain, os I said before, at least 1,000 cubic 
feel of air for each person. In illness more air is 
rcc|uircd than in health, the sick person being entirely 
dependent on the air of the room for a supply of 
oxygen. 

After each of the lectures wc had some practic.-il work 
to do in bandaging. We practised on each other and 
on two little boys especially engaged for that purpose. 
Wc perfected ourselves in roller bandaging, in ban¬ 
daging the head, in bandaging each finger separately 
for a burn, in bandaging a broken jaw, leg, ankle, ic.; 
wc also put on splints, securing them with band.ige-.. 

The next lecture w.is exceedingly interesting, and 
treated of fevers, teaching us to distinguish between 
typhoid an<i typhus, scarlet fever, measles, and small¬ 
pox, describing the coursc.of a fever case, and giving 
that of small-pox as an illustration. 

W'ith regarti to typhoid the Ici.lurer s()okc of the 
danger attendant on giving any other food ilian milk, 
not only during the disease, but for a long lime after¬ 
wards during convalescence — the result of guiiig 
other food being often ulceration in the stomach, which 
in.iy prove fatal. 

The lecturer also gave some v.ahiablc hints on dis¬ 
infectants, telling us which were the best to use for 
occupied and unoccupied rooms, for infected clothes, 
&c., and the necessary precautions to take to prevent 
the spread of infection, llefore the next lecture he 
showed us some bottles of difTerent dismfectaiils that 
he had brought down from London with liiiii, and 
described their various uses. 

The third lecture dealt with the nurse herself, with 
her dress, and with the precautions the nurse should 
take fur her own licalih. 

The lecturer gave directions for lifiing hel|)!css 
patients, for changing the sheets, tipper and niuler, 
without moving the patient out of bed, and he gave 
minute directions about other details of nursing, such 
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as administering medicines, and the washing and dress¬ 
ing of patients. 

hi the fourth lecture a rigor was described, which 
most people have experienced who have had many 
illnesses, and which is the premonitory symptom of all 
inllammations and fevers. A rigor consists of a severe 
shivering lit, generally followed by heat; in sonic cases 
the rigors ate freciuent. 

The class was much interested in the remarks of 
llie lecturer on the treatment of children, and on the 
signs that they give of ililTcrent diseases. Thus, for 
instance, drawing m the thumb lightly across the palm 
of the hand is a warning of convulsions, and a shrill 
crowing noise is a sign of croup. 

Children who are loo young to say where the pain 
IS should be (.arefiilly watched, and any symptoms of 
disease should be c.itefully attended to. 

This lecture was a most interesting one, treating 
of some most im]iort;mt subjects, such as delirium, 
baths, hed-sorcs, how to distinguish pain, &c. 

In the last lecture local applications formed the sub¬ 
ject of the lesson ; we were taught the proper way to 
apply a blister, jioulticcs, leeches, fomentations, and the 
p.idding of splints. A iiouliire is a thing that is con¬ 
stantly rccjuircdjbut how few comparatively knowhow 
toinake it properly ! 

To do this a basin should first be scalded, or 
watmed by the fire, and tlien sulficient boiling water 
h.ivingbecn put into it, llie hnsced should be added, 
siirriiig it to a proper thickness. The poultice should 
be m.ide thick to keep the heat in, and spread on a 
piece of fiannul. cottoii-wool, or muslin, which should 
be lunicil over the edges of the poultice, the linseed 
being next the skin. 

After the lecuiios were over, the nursing course was 
followed liy an exammanoii, partly written and partly 
oral. We h.id first of all to write out the answers 
to live or SIX ijucstions on paper, and we then bad a 
vivii vthi' and practic.il exainin.itioii in bandaging. 
I’upils who obtain the two certificates of the first and 
second courses .ire again eligible for re-examination, 
when they become entitled to a voucher, and a medal 
if they like to pmehase one. Candidates can lie re¬ 
examined by a local doctor, when thc‘y receive a 
vouchor testifying to the clTecl tii.it they have passed. 

The (|iiestions we h;ul at the third examination were 
partly on the surgical course and partly on the nursing. 
The louchcrs wc received were small cards, about half 
the si/c of the oilier certificates, signed by the local 
secretary. 


LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA 


is May—only May—yet as I sit in the iiincr- 
V In recesses of the large drawing-room 1 am 

3 ^ls glad enough to be sheltered from the noonday 
— heat and glare. The bhnd.s arc closed—al.is, 
for the sad necessity!—to keep out the housewife’s 
enemies, the flics; but through the carelessly m ranged 


slats much of the prospect without is to be seen—too 
much, perhaps, for the expedition of my writing. 

Through a gap in the orchard rise the twin moun¬ 
tains—the last of the range—painted a pale summer 
blue upon the still more misty blue of the distant sky. 
On the toiniiost twig of a peach-troe just beyond the 
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yard-fence a redbird, glorying in his own magnifi¬ 
cence, is shouting his love-song, in stratus to us some¬ 
what discordant, but to him the perfection of harmony. 
Another, with uplifted crest and ruffled plumes, hurls 
defiance from a neighbouring stum|), and every now 
and again a rush of daz-iling wings scatters the blos¬ 
soms from the apple-boughs. From the pasture-land 
in the valley comes the whirr of the grass-cutter, w ith 
its attendant sounds ; bluebirds arc cliattcring in the 
leafy chestnuts, “Bob White’’ calls from the waving 
wheat in the orchard, and in the ^voodcn porches the 
sparrows * are pattering about, only momciUarily dis¬ 
comfited by the futile snapping of the big dogs at the 
flics. Not far away the woods, too, arc alive with 
feathered creatures—blue, scarlet, and golden—darting 
from tree to tree, or cleaving the upper air like fiaines 
of lire. Flowers, as radiant as they arc scentless, 
strew the bare earth or l>rcak into blossom on the 
branches overhead, liutlcrllies of a si/e and splen¬ 
dour unknown in England cluster about the creeks to 
'drink, or hover, very flowers themselves, above the 
crystal water. 

Capricious as spring is with us, as elsewhere, when 
once it has fairly set in that person must be inscnsilfle 
indeed who does not revel in its all too brief licauty. 
The mere delight of beholding so much verdure is m 
itself almost enough for ej'cs weary of the red uplands 
—sparsely covered even at midsummer with faded grass 
which disap[>earcd ultogctlicr with the first advance of 
winter. Now everything is voung and fresh once more. 
Yet somehow a lunging at first hardly iinderslood 
steals over one—a longing for the more humble F.ng- 
lish spring, with its sweet, woody odours, il» lorn and 
flower-fringed lanes, its sober-luiccl birds pouring out 
melodious rhapsody. Heic we have no lanes. The 
ro.ids are bare and uninviting, and flanked on cither 
side by straggling fences, not in “ piciures(]ue clisoi der,” 
but simply ugly and untid)’. To cars accustomed to 
the prolonged notes of the English songsters the Vir¬ 
ginian birds arc indeed but “ awkward chirrupers,’’ and 
when the burning days come upon us, as they will do 
very soon, even these broken songs will cease. 

But stay ! How can I forget that prince of song, 
the mocking-bird ! Yonder he sits, the daring fellow, 
high up on the pear-tree above liu; oriole’s nest, hardly 
ten feet from the window. U]) and down he goes, try¬ 
ing every note in the scale—now sweet and melting, 
now in loud pmans of iriumph, always in reckless pro¬ 
fusion—anon bre.aking oft’ lo hold up his less accom¬ 
plished neighbours to scorn. It IS well for my letter 
that the beguiling mocker does not linger long, but 
swoops off to pastures new, a white gleam flashing 
from his pcn-fcalhers as he si>ic:ul% Ins strong brown 
wings in flight. 

I have spoken of our spring as being capricious, yet 
of what season may not the same l)C said in this 
boasted clime—except perhaps the .summer? Vain 
and delusive are most theories, and especially theories 
about climates. Here have I been living for five or six 
years in one of the Southern States of the Union, and 

* A species of red-polc. 


yet when asked the perennial question, “ What sort of 
a climate have you in Virginia ? ” I am utterly at a loss 
for a coherent reply. 

The English traveller, in whatever section of the 
States he may chance to be, must be prepared for all 
kinds of climatic surprises. He is accustomed, as we 
all know, to a variable climate, but not to violent ex- 
tremes-such as, let us say, a rise or fall of the ther¬ 
mometer to the extent of thirty or even forty degrees 
in the twenty-four hours. And when the prospective 
settler in Virginia is duly informed that that State en¬ 
joys an “equable and temperate climate,” he must 
remember that the sentence should conclude thus:— 
“ as compared with some other sections of the States.” 
He will find, even in Virginia, extremes of heat and 
cold which to English ideas seem very extreme ; and 
the Virginians themselves, when not talking for a pur¬ 
pose, will tell him that he must not expect to find a 
paradise as to climate—he must not look for perfection, 
but must take the good and the bad together here as 
in less favoured latitudes. 

l^lemory, aided by a “ weather-diary ’’ which was it¬ 
self kept in order by a registering thermometer, tells me 
strange—nay, startling—tales: of days when that ther¬ 
mometer never went lower than 90'’ in a cool (?) and 
shady porch from 5 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. : of another when 
it stood at 113"—in the of course ; of more than 

one winter day when it m.arked to" below zero. I 
need not add that 1 was eagerly assured that these 
were exceptional se.isons, and no doubt tliey were; but 
still they betr.a}cd hitherto unsuspected capacities on 
the pail of the climate of Virginia. 

Again, the month of November has found me .alter¬ 
nating between furs and nuisliiis, suiting my change of 
raiment lo the light-hearted vagaries of the weather; a 
certain first week of April-so oppressive that even the 
most sheltered of porches was not bearable until even¬ 
ing—was followed by eight degrees of frost; and 
January has witnessed us gazing s;i<lly upon a ther- 
niometcr wliich, in only p.trtial sunshine, was slowly 
but surely moimtmg to 80”. Our Virginian winters 
assuredly cannot be accused of monotony. They treat 
us to a little of all kinds—“everything by turns and 
nothing long.” Hot weather, cold weather, summer 
sunshine, dcluge.s of rain—the like of which are 
undreamed of in our native isle—followed by a cutting 
wind which petrifies the drowned earth, hangs up 
icicles in every available spot, and makes the roads 
look like the suddenly frozen waves of a turbulent sea. 

And these roads in winter ! Bad enough at all 
times, they are for most of this season impassable, 
unless for heavy farm vehicles or exceptionally well- 
built spring-wagons. Now it is that we arc able lo 
prove beyond a tloubt that our light American wheels 
are strong a.s well as sightly, and that they can stand 
an amount of rough usage such as their hideous and 
clumsy English counterparts could not by any possi¬ 
bility endure. On the roads, in their present con¬ 
dition, even riding is a m.attcr of difficulty, walking 
beyond the confines of the yard-fence is out of the 
({ucstion, and domestic life begins to pall. There 
can never be any dreaming at case in any carriage, 
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however well hung, upon the Virginian roads—or 
what we call roads, for the sake of calling them some¬ 
thing. How much less so in winter, when they arc 
axlc-deep in mud or snow (probably both), varied by 
rocks, bottomless ruts and mud-holes—allowed to 
remain, we suppose, for the sake of lending interest— 
or, [Hjrchance, excitement—to the drive ! It is along 
such highways as these that the farmer hauls his 
produce to market, and no arguments have, so far, 
had power to convince him that a little timely labour 
expended on the roads would be repaid tenfold by the 
eventual saving in vehicles, draught animals, and 
labour generally. There arc, of course, “ road-laws ”; 
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mean coolness.^ No. Such follies as that of sitting 
in the garden, except on cloudy days—days which are 
hailed with a rapture which speaks volumes in itself— 
or of leaving our blinds open so that the heated air 
may enter and the flics disport themselves in our 
house, are abandoned to tlie stranger. And neither 
does he (or she) long indulge in (hem. The most 
British of the Britishers is fain, finally, to confess 
that there may be good rca-sons for customs to which 
he is unaccustomed. 

Perhaps it is rather the length than the actual heat 
of a hot summer in Virginia wliicii is'found trying by 
some constitutions, native and foreign alike. When 



but the laws arc either ill-kept or tlie woik is ill-doiic. 
Anyhow, the results leave cverytiiiiig to bo desired. 

Tile changing days of winter .arc more (avoiirable 
to our grand mouiilain sccnciy than are those of 
summer. The fine wooded heights take on in swift 
transition the most exquisite shades of brown and 
blue beneath the clear-washed sky or tlie ti ailing 
shadows of the sombre winter clouds. Indescribably 
gorgeous as arc the fall lints, there is somcibmg yet 
more satisfying to some lovers of colour in the rich 
and varying hues of our December and January days. 

Out of the six summers I h.ave spent here. I have 
known two pleasant and fairly cool ones ; yet even 
these two would have been considered distinrtiy hot 
by some Knglish |)eoplc, though not by those who, 
like myself, have never felt too warm in F.ngland. 
The four remaining summers were, I was informed, 
exceptions to the general rule. 

An English person’s idea of summer is of la/y 
sunshiny hours spent in the open air. But with us 
all tliis is changed. Shall we forsake our com¬ 
paratively cool and scini-d.ark apartments in order 
to be baked out of doors, where even shade docs not 
475 


people at the North are being invigorated by glorious 
fall weather in which the mere sensation of living is a 
delight, we arc still looking sallow and dried up, and 
feeling exhausted by the apparent endlessness of the 
“ heated term,” extending, as it occasionally does, 
far into October, or even November, and thus cheat¬ 
ing us out of our fall. Without punkahs or trained 
servants, or in a frame-house, the very walls and 
furniture of which arc hot to the touch, summer may 
become tedious. We have what is politely called 
“the mountain breeze,” and often wc wish wc had it 
not. It is a scorching blast which disheartens all 
nature, except the flies. The (lowers droop and fade 
before it ; the whole earth parches. We arc liable, 
during the summer months, to more or less lengthy 
droughts, broken only by terrific storms ; and then 
the lack of broad slicanis and lakes, and the pre¬ 
sence of those interminable fields of scrub-grass, can 
scarcely Ix" atoned for even by the beauty of the 
mountains, so barren and thirsty docs the land 
appear. 

Never shall 1 forget going North towards the 
close of one universally dry summer, and my first 
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sight of the Northern ranges—the White, the (ireen, 
and the stem Adirondaclcs — their feel clothed in 
living \crdure, the brilliant meadows in the valleys 
dotted with neat and homc-hke farms, in marked 
contrast to the straggling untidiness of the Virginia 
homestead. 

With us the nights are said to be cool. Would that 
I could endorse that opinion wholesaleHut there 
remain bitter memories of niglits h;u-dly more refresh¬ 
ing than days—of friends driven to sling hammocks 
in porches-of open doors and windows which failed 
to relieve the stifling Htmosphcrc within. Happily, 
however, we do not always sutler thus. 

The evening is our time for iccrcalion, when every¬ 
body’s work is over. Tlic V'irginian housewife, whose 
domestic machinery doe.s itol “run like clock-work," 
and whose existence consequently is anything but 
easeful, is too wise to lire herself out lieforc the 
labours of the day begin, i he shortness of the twi- 
liglil is against protracted excursions, unless there is 
a moon, but we contrive to make the best use of the 
brief lllind Man's Holiday allotted us. When the 
houses are near together—as. m the country, is only 


the case on the outskirts of a village—neighbours 
wander backwards and forwards, and sit in one 
another's porches, and enjoy themselves in a cheer¬ 
ful and informal manner. On moonlight evenings, 
buggies and riders turn up from a distance, and the 
simple supper—with its coffee and iced tea, its warm 
rolls light as foam, its fruits and cakes, its possible 
stewed or fried oysters, and its inevitable ham—is 
shared by all without ceremony or special invitation. 
“ We arc always prepared for friends ” might well be 
the Virginian motto. 

Night it is not, this moonlight in Virginia, but a 
new and wondrous day. The mountains rise vaguely 
beautiful into the translucent sky; the stars are alive, 
and throb ; the moon lias a warmth of her own ; the 
shadows fall clear-cut across the road, or upon grass 
ivhich at lliis idealising hoiu" looks fresh and velvety 
as any English lawn—but no English moonlight 
ever looked like this. The voices of the whip po’ will 
and of the katydid have possession of the night, only 
overpowered at intervals by the fierce barking of dogs 
bcliind yard-fences, as the steady tramping of the 
horses’ hoofs rouses one lone farm after the other. 

ElilTIl M. Nicholl 


JOHN FORD: 

HIS K.AULTS AXli A.ND WII.M' ('AMI'. t>!' TllU.M. 

By FRANK BARRETT. Author of '•Honest Davie,’ "Hidden Gold" Ac. Ac 


'CHAPTKK I'HIC THIK'I'KF.N III. 

A.STONlSiinK; as 
was the disclosure 
made to me by Mr. 
Le.\der,hc had yet to 
reveal matter of still 
greater consc(|ucnce. 

“Now, sir,” s.iid 
lie, alter giving me 
time to mentally 
digest what I had 
heard, “ wlial do you 
know concerning 
Anne, the wife of 
Keiijainin Ford?” 

“Scarcely any- 
thing. She died in 
my infancy. My father- tiiat is, Benjamin Ford 
has avoided the subject : it revived ]).ainful inemoricb. 
I was too young to take interest in a person 1 had 
no remembrance of at the lime when she still dwelt 
in the rcmem'Drance of the village pco])l(!,” 

“ You know that she was strongly attached to Ben¬ 
jamin Ford, and he to her?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You know also, perhaps, tliat jircvious to her 
marriage she was in the service of Sit Andrew 
Armstrong's first wife ?” 

“ I have heard that.” 



“ Have you heard that after her marri.ngc she nursed 
Sir Andrew's first son?” 

“1 have a faint recollection of something of the 
kind having been told me.” 

“ You know that .Mr. Harry Annitage is not the 
first son of Sir Andrew ? ” 

“ I must have heard a l uiiioiir to th.il effect at some 
lime. The fail doesn't surprise me as it would if I 
heard it now for the first lime.” 

“You don't know wh.at became of his first son, 
then—what the iiopukir belief concerning him is ? 
—or, rather, was—for \’ery few people in Kilford 
know anything about it now, iny partner tells 
me.” 

“ No.” 

“The belief is that through your mother's neglect 
tlie child was stolen from the house by hoppers. Such 
a belief as that might have olitaincil credence a hun¬ 
dred years ago, but no one in his sane senses could 
believe it now. As a general thing, hoppers have no 
cause to augment the numbers of their families in that 
way. They would be more likely to leave a child at 
Armstrong House than to lake one from it. Still the 
hypothesis, unlikely as it was, had to be accepted. 
No trace whatever »f the child could be found. Anne 
Ford toI<l a plausible talc. She was known to be pas* 
.sion.ncly attached to her mistress, and her honesty 
and worth were above suspicion. Her intense grief— 
resulting in brain fever, of which she sliortly after died 
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—was a further evidence of her innocence, in the 
opinion of the principal persons concerned. A prac¬ 
tical man wo'ild say, if the child was taken by dishonest 
persons, he would long since have been produced for 
their profit; but nothing has ever been heard of him, 
which proves he was not taken for a dishonest pur¬ 
pose. VVe come now to Benjamin Ford’s statement 
of the fact.” 

Mr. Leader turned his chair to the tabic, and at¬ 
tacked the sheet of foolscap in good earnest. 

“‘On her death-bed,’ says Benjamin Ford, ‘my 
j)Oor wife—being then as reasonable as I am-- bade 
her mother leave the room, and taking my hand in 
hers, said— 

“‘John, I cannot quit this world without un¬ 
burdening my mind of a secret which has distracted 
me so long. The little darling down-stairs’—she 
referred to you, sir, whom her mother had carried out 
of the room—‘the little darling down-stairs is not our 
.son. That day you went to London to sec what must 
be done about the apprentice that had run away, the 
notion came into my head that I would make some¬ 
thing nice for your supper, and leave it m the chimney- 
corner by way of surprise. 1 left .Sir Andrew’s son in 
Ins cot asleep, and taking our dear little John in my 
arms, I went home, and there set about making a rice 
jnidding. I fetched a couple of pillows from your bed, 
and wrapping our little one in iny woollen shawl, I laid 
him upon the floor beside the table, that 1 might sec 
him as I worked. At the last momcn*' foimd that there 
uas no sugar in the house, and as ii was then getting 
late, past eight o’clock, and I knew the general shoj)-. 
would be dosed against your return, 1 ran out of the 
house to buy some. Coming back, 1 was stopped hy 
Mr. Meed, who had seen the apprentice wlio had run 
away, and 1 was obliged to slay and listen to him. 
When 1 got home, I found the room full of smoke, .md 
all dark, save a little patch of red mouldermg on the 
floor. The candle had fallen from the table, set fite to 
my shawl, and our child was suffocated. When I c.ime 
to my reason I thought of you, who loved our boy 
so fondly, and of the blow his death would be to you, 
and after casting about for some time, 1 determined to 
make up a lie to spare you. I wrapped the dead body 
of our child m your old apron, anil btineil it at the 
Ixittom of the garden. My shawl only was burnt; I 
took that away, and left the room as 1 fomul it. 1 
went back to the House, and dressed Sir Andrew’s son 
in our cliild’s clothes. Then my courage left me; 1 
dared not go and tell the servants. They came to me 
in the morning, when 1 was almost beside myself with 
the grief and terror of that night. 1 told them that 
Sir Andrew’s son was gone.’” 

Mr. Leader turned to me. “This," said he, ‘‘is 
Anne Ford's confession, as narratetl to me by Ben¬ 
jamin Ford. 1 sec no reason to doubt the trulli of ii: 
do you?” 

I could not reply. I was bewildered. 

“ If this statement is true,”’ Mr. Leader oonliiuied, 
“ you arc Sir Andrew’s son and heir to the baronetcy. 
It is a cLiim that we should certainly not support 
unless we fell justified by the evidence; therefore. 
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when I tell you th.at I should feel justified in support¬ 
ing you, It will be understood lliai 1 regard the 
evidence as conclusive. In the hrst place, the story 
is far more feasible than that mvented by this 
wretched servant, Anne Ford. Secondly, Benjamin 
Ford’s conduct is fully explained by the one word- 
selfishness. From your boyhooil you have been of 
the utmost use to him. Kvcii gratitude could not 
move him to divulge the secret, until the discovery of 
those remains in his garden friglucned him. Natu¬ 
rally he thinks that you who have been good to him 
all his life will not forsake him now, and that he will 
have a greater claim upon you by revealing the 
truth than if he waited until it was drawn from him 
by searching legal inquiry. Thirdly, you in your own 
person support the theory that you come from a f.iniily 
of position. I undertake that your appearance m the 
Witness-box will convince any jury that you are not 
the son of the blacksmith, Benjamin Ford. Except 
that you and he are perhaps alike in being above 
the ordinary stature, there is no point of resemblance 
—and fine men, I take it. sir, are not uncommon in 
Kent. Sir Andrew, I am told, is himself of no in¬ 
significant figure. Benjamin Ford is bloated, coarse, 
ignorant, and dark ; you, despite the training you have 
had, are every inch a gentleman : y our features liave 
nothing in common with that brutal blacksmith. You 
speak like a man of refinement and culture; and, 
unless I am misinformed, you can gi\ e proof of intel¬ 
lectual attainments which no peasant-born man could 
posses.s. I am perfectly convinced th.at the jury will 
find for you—if the case should go into court. I am 
as sure of that as I am that at the present moment 1 
am addressing Mr, John Armstrong.” 

I started from my chair, and walked up and down 
the room to collect my thoughts. I was thinking more 
of what Mr. Kichie had said to me than of Mr. 
Leader’s arguments. 

“If I am John Armstrong, Miss Westlake will be 
my wife,’’ 1 said to myself, as the result of these cogi¬ 
tations. 

“ Look in that glass, sir,” said Mr. Le.adcr, after 
some minutes h.ad been passed in silence, “ and tell 
me if you see there a gentleman or a pc,is,ant r ” 

I looked in the glass, and as I recalled to my mind 
the figure of Benjamin Ford maudlin over his mug of 
ale at Wrotham, 1 saw that there was no resemblance 
belwecii us. ^ly inherent vanity increased the ad¬ 
vantages reflected in the glass. 

Well, sir. what is your conclusion ? ” he asked. 

*• Ford’s statement i.s true I " 1 said empliafically', 
and with a feeling of exiillatioii, as though I h.ul been 
drinking strong wine. Indeed, I was morally intoxi¬ 
cated at that moment. 

“Then, may I ask you. Mr. Arinsirong, to put your 
case in our hands?" 

1 re-seated myself and looked at ,\lr. Leader for 
c.xplanation, not yet comiirclicnding the siluaiion. 

“ In a matter of this kind one must proceed with 
extreme caution, or all is lost. I’robably—naturally, 
in fact—you think that, having provctl your identity 
to your own and my satisfiiction, you have only to 
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present yourself at Armstrong House, and repeat the 
substance of our interview, to be received by Sir 
Andrew and his family with open arms. Hut you 
mii.st take into account the existence of prejudice. It 
would be far more easy to convince a hard-hcatled 
niatler-of-fact lawyer or a dozen imp.trlial judges of 
your identity than to prove it to the satisfaction of 
your own father. 1 have reason to know tliat he looks 


Your claim, indeed, will be rather a disadvantage than 
an advantage to you, as far as progress in her esteem 
is concerned.” 

“ What shall I do ” 

“ I beg to suggest that you leave the affair entirely 
in our hands, and—and keep out of the way as much 
as possible until wc have come to an arrangement” 

“ What course do you propose to take?" 
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upon you as a lawless desperado, mischievously bent 
upon disturbing his peace and the peace of his family. 
Now. his first words on being informed of your claim 
will l>e ,‘1 don’t believe one word of it. This is a 
trumped-up story, devised by the fellow himscll to get 
possession of Miss Wcslhike.’ And if he refuses to 
listen to reason, what are you to do? if you could 
prove by circumstantial evidence to any number of 
disinterested persons that you were his son, he might 
still deny it, and shut his door in your face. You 
h.ave no claim upon a single penny of his fortune. 
And let me then say—if 1 may be allowed again to 
approacli a delicate subject—that while you are 
treated by your own father as an impostor, Miss 
Westlake cannot possibly give you countenance. 


“ That is a matter for careful consideration. We 
shall give it our mimcdi.itc and exclusive attention 
as soon as we arc authorised to act for you.” 

“ Of course I commission you to act on my be¬ 
half." 

“ Kxlremely honoured, I’m sure. A couple of lines 
in the form of a letter, instructing iis to act, will be all 
that is necessar)'. Here is paper, and a pen.” 

1 took uj) the pen and wrote what he required, sign¬ 
ing, for the first time in my life, ‘‘John Armstrong.” 

“Now,” said i, handing him the paper, “let me 
know what you intend to do.” 

“ One method occurs to me at once, Mr. Armstrong, 
and that is to make Sir Andrew instrumental to the 
discovery of the truth, We can find means to raise 
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an inquiry. That leather apron, and the fact that the 
remains were found in a garden formerly belonging to 
the man who calls himself your father, will naturally 
lead to an examination of Benjamin l-'ord, from whom, 
by severe cross-examination, we shall draw out the 
facts. Ford is clever enough to follow our instructions, 
.and the result will be a publication of facts which 
Sir Andrew will be unable to contest." 

There was a strong flavour of chicanery in this plan 
which was not at to my taste, and I said so 
plainly. 

“I admit,” said he hastily, “that this method is 
one which we should regret to employ. The alterna¬ 
tive is to lay the case before the baronet in ab simple 
and judicious a manner as possible, and trust to his 
sense of justice and rectitude.” 

“ That is the pbn to go upon.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Armstrong; if that is the plan that 
you approve of, we will follow it, although wc cannot 
be held responsible for failure.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ As I have pointed out, it is most advisable that 
yon should not appear upon the scene until all is con¬ 
cluded. The slightest word or act on your part might 
excite Sir Andrew’s suspicion or confirm his prejudice, 
and against these we have to combat.’’ 

“ I shall not interfere.” 

“ You will be good enough to let us know where 
letters or telegrams may be sent to you ; and if I may 
offer advice upon a detail seemingly trivial, but in 
rcallity of great importance, I should suggest that you 
conform your dress and habits in accordance with 
your new position, Mr.’Armstrong, in order that if you 
arc summoned to Armstrong House at any moment 
your appeamnee may help to influence your father in 
your favour.” 

1 determined to stay in London pending the negotia¬ 
tions, and promised to give mv address when 1 had 
found an hotel to my taste. Then, after a tew words 
concerning my means of payment—on whicli point 1 
was able to satisfy Mr. Leader's covert doubts—I left 
him, he promising to communicate with me as soon as 
the important step had been uken. 

‘‘ It may be quite a week before you hear from us,” 
he said, as we separated at the head of the stairs, 
“ as it is of the utmost importance that wc t.^kc a 
favourable opportunity of addressing Sir Andrew. ” 

As 1 puzzled my way out of the court into the Strand 
I asked myself liow on earth Benjamin Ford had conic 
to find out this firm of lawyers. 


CHAITKU TItE I'OURTEENTH. 

Six days of restless inactivity passed, then on the 
seventh I received a telegram calling me at once to 
Sun Court. 

In the dingy office I found the same partner I had 
met before. He came towards me with a beaming 
face and outstretched hand. 

“ I am glad to sec you, Sir John,” he said ; “ and 
happy to be the first to address you by your title.” 

“ What do you mean ? " I asked, in amazement. 


“ Your father is no more. Sir Andrew Armstrong 
died yesterday.” 

It is not to be supposed that I had a son’s affection 
for Sir Andrew, but the unexpected tidings of his 
death so shocked me that 1 could not at once grasp 
the full significance of its bearing on iny fortunes. 

“Sir Andrew dead I ” 1 murmured, sinking into .i 
chair. 

" The melancholy event took place ycstcrd.ay morn¬ 
ing,” said Mr. Lc.adcr, assuming an air of respect, as 
he saw the effect his announcement h;i(l upon me. 
‘•Cerebral apoplexy, 1 am informed. In the prime 
of life-most distre-ssing! Cut off before his lime, 
Sir John ; and intestate.’’ 11 c uttered the last word 
with a somewhat more cheerful tone, and an emphasis 
calculated to arouse my curiosity. Seeing th.at il 
failed of his intent, he said, after a pause, “ I’erhaps 
you would like me to give you the particulars r ” 

■‘Did he know tliai 1 was his son? Did he send 
any message to me ? ” 1 asked. 

“ He did, Sir John. It will be clearer, and perhaps 
more ex|>editious, to pul recent events in the order of 
their occurrence.” 

Mr. Leader here drew himself up to the table, and 
having consulted his inevitable sheet of-foolscap, 
proceeded — 

•‘On Wednesday—the day before yesterday, .Sir 
John —1 called upon Sir Andrew at his residence, 
having previously apprised myself that he was in 
good health and spirits—a most important condition 
in an affair of this kind. He received me in the 
library. 1 begge<l him to prepare himself for a most 
extraordinary communication, and to give his attention 
in a calm and unprejudiced spirit to a disclosure which 
il was my <hity to iiuike. He requested me very 
curtly to state my business without regard to his feel¬ 
ings, I then proceeded with the utmost caution and 
delicacy to approach the subject of his lost son. From 
that, J went on to draw a figure of the kind of man 
the son of such parents would become, deprived of 
fostering care and thrown upon his own resources- - 
in which, of course. Sir John, 1 took care to represent 
him with such moral and physical endowments as 
you possess ; in fact, though i did not mention your 
name, the late baronet could have no doubt as to 
whom the portrait was intended for; and then I 
br.-inchcd off to luird facts—described the discovery 
made in Benjamin Ford’s garden, laying stress upon 
llie f.ict of the bones being found in a piece of 
leather, and so at length came to my interview with 
Benjamin Ford. And here, th;it I might not upset .Sir 
Andrew’s equanimity by too suddenly biinging the 
fact before him, 1 tliveiged into a description of Ben¬ 
jamin Ford, and the reasons he had to be grateful to 
you. 1 alluded to his sense of gratitude and his fear 
of justice, and was then about to return to his con¬ 
fession, when Sir Andrew interrupted me. I’p to this 
time 1 must tell you he had listened to me with 
indulgent patience—not once breaking the flow of my 
discourse—but it seemed that at this point his power 
of self-control was exhausted. Rising from his chair, 
he said— 
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“ ‘ I think 1 can save yon the trouble of wasting 
many words. You are acting on behalf of the young 
man whom, with your permission, we will continue to 
call John Ford ?' 

“ Naturally, I assented. 

'“And you are instructed by him '—here I bowed— 
‘ to call upon me, and bring me 10 believe that he is 
my son, and not the son of Iknj.imin Ford?’ 

'• I begged to remind him that he had not yet heard 
the confession of lieniamin Ford and Anne, his wife. 

‘‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ if it is true that you have come 
here to tell me that Jolm Ford is my son?’ 

“ No evasion was possible. 1 admitted that he had 
rightly divined my oliject. 

In that case,’ said hc,‘ 1 have 110 wish to continue 
this interview. If yon brought a confession fioin 
every rascal in the kingdom, you would not make me 
believe that man my son.’ 

“ lie touched the bell. 

“ ‘ One moment, Sir Andrew,’ said I. ‘ There is a 
legal aspect to this affair which cannot be over- 
looked.’ 

“ He turned upon mu sharply,his face intlamed with 
anger. 

“ ‘ I know there is,’ said he. ‘ The law may consti¬ 
tute him my heir, though I refuse to acknowledge him 
as my son. My title he may get, but he shall have no 
more. From day to day I have put off making my 
will, in face of the possibility of my lost son being 
found ; now that you show me the danger of delay, 1 
will delay no more. I'hilip ’—he addressed the servant 
who had entered the room--‘tell Ikix, or whoever is 
in the house, to take a trap and fetch Mr. I’liilips, the 
lawyer, from Sevenoaks at once ; and show this person 
to the door.’ 

“ ‘ You have no message for your son ? ’ I asked. 

‘“You may tell John Ford,’ said he persistently, 

‘ that he has over-reached himself—and—and-’ 

lie tottered backwards, and fell heavily into a 
chair. The servant gave a cry of terror. The house¬ 
hold rushed into the room, and 1 was hustled out of 
it. The doctor w.is sent for, and the lawyer also- 
showing that the baronet had not at that time lost 
consciousness ; but he was seized with a second fit 
before the arrival of Mr. Philips from Sevenoaks, and 
1 am credibly infoi ined that he never recovered con¬ 
sciousness, and died yesterday jnoming, as I have 
informed you, intestate. Thus. Sir John, you arc heir 
not only to your father’s title, but to his fortune also. 

1 have but little more to add. Having assured myself 
of these facts by careful inquiry yesterday, I wrote a 
polite note to your brother, Mr.' Harry Armstrong, 
begging him to give me, as your representative, a short 
interview. He replied by sending me the name of a 
highly respectable firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Now, sir, I await your further instructions. I shall, 
of course, call upon your brother’s solicitors without 
delay. In all probabilily we shall be able to .settle 
the succession amicably ; but should Mr. Armstrong 
be disposed to contest your claim, we can take the 
matter into court with the almost absolute certainly of 
gaining our cause.” 


“ You will do nothing whatever until you have my 
instructions,” said 1. 

“ Certainly not, Sir John; but allow me to point 
out that delay—in most cases dangerous—may in this 
be fatal.” 

“I will consider all that you have smd,” said 1 , 
rising. 

‘‘ You will —1 need not surest it, I am sure—you 
will not fail to attend the funeral” 

•‘That is aTnatter that does not concern you, Mr. 
Leader,” I said ; and then I withdrew, with a feeling 
of shame and anger which it is not necessary to ac¬ 
count for. Though 1 did not for a moment doubt the 
justice of my claim to be recognised by Sir Andrew 
as bis son, 1 felt somehow that 1 had been inscni- 
menial to his death. 

I had sufticioiu good feeling to keep away from 
Arinsirong House during the time that Sir Andrew lay 
there, and I took no part in the subsequent obsequies. 
1 -saw the coffin lowered into the grave in Kitford 
Churchyard, but from a point of view where I was not 
seen. 1 saw Miss Westlake there; when the ceremony 
was over, she went to the side of the grave and dropped 
flowers into it. Even at that distance 1 saw tlic tears 
of woe upon her pale face. She turned from the grave, 
burying her face in her hands, and as the village idlers 
drew aside in awe of her grief, Henry Annstrong came 
and led her quietly away. I would have given title, 
fortune, everything, to have comforted her in his place. 

1 suffered two days more to pass, thou 1 wrote to 
Harry, asking him if 1 might call upon him, and sign¬ 
ing my letter “John Armstrong.’’ 1 gave the letter to 
the lodge-keeper to carry up to the house, and waited 
for a reply. The man came back and handed me a 
blank envelope ; 1 opened it, and read on the enclosed 
sheet: “ 1 wish to see you.—-Harry Armstrong.” 

I stood again in llial house, whicli I had already 
entered and quilled under such slrangc conditions, 
with a feeling stranger perliaps than any I had yet 
experienced. 

Tile servant ushered me into the morning-room and 
left me. rreseiiily llic door opened and Harry Arm¬ 
strong came in, looking pale and careworn. There 
was constraint uiion both sides. Was I to extend my 
hand, or he is ? W'e stood'facing each other without a 
movement. We looked each other full in the face, 
trying to understand each the hidden secrets of the 
other. He was the first to speak. 

“ You have the reputation, John, of being truthful,’’ 
he said : “it’s the one good cjuality your most in¬ 
veterate detractors have allowed you. Tell me now 
from your heart if you believe you are my father’s 
son ? ’’ 

“ 1 do.” 

‘‘ I will believe you.” he s.aid, giving me his hand. 

I could not respond heartily. 1 took his hand and 
that was all. I could never for a moment forget that 
he was my rival in ilie affections of Miss Westlake, 
and at that moment 1 was angry in being doubted. 

“ Why should you doubt my good faith ?" I asked. 

“ Because my father doubted it. I am glad to think 
that he was in error.” 
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“ I am unable to understand my father’s attitude 
towards me. He would not listen to the evidence 
which might have established niy identity, even against 
his own prejudice. It seems as though he had fore¬ 
seen my claim.” 

He did foresee it. He w is prepared for your 
solicitor’s visit.” 

“Who prepared him?” I asked, in blank amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Mr. Richie,” answered Harry, eyeing me closely. 

“Who is Mr. Richie?” 

You do not know him?” 

1 reflected, and then bethinking me of the Mr. 
Richie who had reasoned with me at the fciCy 1 said, 
“ He who took charge of me on the night of your 
Jeter 

“ Yes.” 

Harry never took his eyes from mine. 1 could not 
understand it. I stood in silence, and ran over in my 
mind all that had passed between us ; then I said— 

“ 1 can think of nothing that could lead him even to 
suppose that 1 was Sir Andrew’s son. 1 did not know 
it myself at the time. I did not speak half a dozen 
words to him.” 

“ And you have not seen him since ? ” 

“Not once. I have not seen him nor heard his 
name mentioned.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it. 1 don’t see any necessity 
to go into that branch of the subject. It is unpleasant 
to me, and wmild Ije to you. Let us sit down ; 
there’s no particular reason for standing up. We’ll 
gel through our business talk .as speedily as possible 
The claim you made thmugh your solicitor on the day 
of my father's death—• •” 

“ He acted without my authority in that,” s,aid I, 
blushing for the indecency of the man who repre¬ 
sented me. 

“ That’s what wc said. You know,” said he, turn¬ 
ing towards me with a faint smile on his delicate f.\cc, 
“ wc’vc always tried to think the lx;si of you, John.” 

I was humbled with a sense of my own tmworthi. 
ness. I low little had I studied their feelings, or tried 
to think well of them ! 

“ However,” he proceeded, with a shrug, “there’s no 
reason why wc shouldn’t speak about it now. It must 
be settled sooner or later. Well, then, let me icll you 
that now my doultts are dispersed 1 shall give up 
everything to you. The lawyers, of course, will have 
to settle things, but you may rely upon there being no 
opposition on my part* to your succession.” 

1 kept iny head down. I felt ashamed, 1 know 
not why. 

“ There’s no generosity or anything of that kind on 
my part in this transaction. 1 was advised by my 
lawyer not to contest the point, so that had you not 
dissipated my doubts you woultl have possibly been 
in the same position as now, only that you would not 
hdve had niy good-will, which 1 hope you consider is 
worth the having.” 

I made a blundering reply awkwardly. I was ill 
at ease. I almost wished that 1 had not his good¬ 
will, for 1 loved the girl whom he loved, and whom 
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Sir Andrew had chosen for his wife. I intended to 
win her from him if it w.as in my power, and my inten¬ 
tion was rendered base, unbrothcriy, .ind mean by his 
favour to me. It seemed iliat neither of us could 
overcome the we.iris<<ine feeling of restraint which 
was d'le chiefly to my silence, lie sjKikc with kindli¬ 
ness and courtesy, but without warmth. There was 
no fraternal feeling at all between us. A certain 
formality m his phrases indic.ilcd ihal he did not yet 
recognise me as more than a stranger. W’licn he 
spoke of Sir Andrew, he said, •' my lather,” as if he 
were not also mine. Yet it was obvious that he 
wished to break down the barrier between us, and 
make me feci that I owed nothing to his generosity, 
and that he was .simply yielding to me what was mine 
by unalienable right. However, the barrier remained ; 
and after some mimitcs’ coiivcrsalion, in which I took 
‘.he smallest possible part, he said, rising from his 
chair, and' leaning his shoulders against the cliimney- 
piccc— 

*• I am sorry Miss Westlake is not here; 'he has 
gone to visit some friends in Berkshire. There is no 
one in the world more sincerely your well-wisher than 
she. 1 shall write to her at once, and let her know 
what has passed between us. She returns ncM Mon¬ 
day ; you will see her then, 1 suppose your affairs 
will be in order by that lime ? ” 

“ Yes—oh, yes,” said I eagerly , ” I shall be dis- 
eng.aged on Monday.” 

“ The few affairs 1 have to do will all be settled by 
then. Everything concerning money and that sort of 
thing I shall leave to the lawyers. Shall you live 
here, John ?" 

The question staggered me. I had not thought 
that my succe.ssion would enable me to live under the 
same roof with .Miss Westlake. 

“There is noUimg on earth I desire so much,” I 
said. 

A shadow seemed to pass over the young fellow’s 
face; but after a moment's pause he raised himself 
from the chimney-piccc and said, with an assumed 
cheerfulness— 

“Well, you will find everything ready for you ; and 
on Monday afternoon we shall expect to sec you.” 

He held out his hand, shook mine, accompanied me 
to the door, and wc parted. 


CH.M'TKR Tin: KIKI'Fl-NtH. 

1 HAD little enough to do betw^een th.il day and Mon¬ 
day. 1 spent a day m Newcastle ; then, on my return 
to London, I paid iMcssrs. Leader and Leatler for 
their services, and declined to have anything more to 
do with them, for 1 had icasoii to suspect that they 
were withholding something from me, and that they 
were neither straightforward nor honest. 1 could find 
lienjamin Ford nowhere, nor could I obtain any tidings 
of him. Henry Armstrong’s hints led me to suppose 
that Mr. Richie hail put him in communication with 
the lawyers with some underhand motive, and tlial he 
was now being purposely kepi out of the way. These 
matters, however, weighed lightly on my mind com- 
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pared with the anxiety I felt regarding the forth¬ 
coming meeting with Miss Westlake. 

Soon after midday on Monday I set off for my 
future home. At some little distance from the house 
1 met Harry. 

“ I was going to the village with the hope of finding 
you there.” said he, as he shook my hand. “ Miss 
Westlake is compelled to leave by the 2.40 train.” 

“ Compelled to leave ? ” 1 said, my heart sinking 
within me. 

“She had made arrangements witli licr friends to 
start with them for Italy before my letter reached 
her, and unfortunately those arrangements could not 
be altered.” 

An unjust suspicion flashed upon my mind, and 1 
glanced sharply at Harry; but nothing in his face or 
manner supported the idea that he was playing a 
double part 

How long will she be away ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Six or eight weeks. 1 shall .accompany her to 
Paris, if you will pardon me ior running away so 
quickly.’’ 

“ When shall you return ?” 

“That depends upon niy fortune- The French 
Premier wants an English secretary, and an old friend 
of my father’s is using his influence to get me the 
appointment. If he succeeds, I shall stay there, of 
course ; if not, I shall come back to London and look 
about for something else." 

“ Why do you think of taking a secretary's place ?” 

“1 fancy it will suit my capacities as we]I as anything.” 

“ It’s a life of drudgery.” 

“ I suppose ihere’.s drudgery in nearly every occupa¬ 
tion by which young fellows live.’’ 

‘ Rut you have no reason to live by drudgery. 
Good gracious I You surely don’t suppose that I’m 
going to keep the whole of the estate to myself!” 

“It’s all yours, except a certain portion of my 
mother’s fortune.” 

“ This is nonsense,” said 1 . “All that there is shall 
be divided in two. You shall take one half and I’ll 
take the other.” 

“ That is a very generous proposal, John.” 

“ It is no more than is just.” 

“ Nevertheless, 1 should not feci myself justified in 
taking it.” 

‘‘ 1 can understand that a man with your delicacy 
and nice feelings should fed a repugnance in profiting 
by what you arc pleased to call the generosity of a 
stranger ; but there should be no such feeling between 
brothers. I can see that at present you find it difficult 
to regard me as a brother : 1 find it difficult myself. 

But the strangeness will wear off in lime; and until 
the right feeling springs up between us wc will leave 
the money alone. I’ve enough for my present require¬ 
ments, and you have also, I dare say. We will live 
together licrc as if wc had lived together from the 
beginning.” 

He; was silent a moment, then he said— 

‘‘ Now I begin to know you, John, I'm not surprised 
at your offei. It’s the kind of proposal 1 hoped and 
partly expected you would make. But for the life of 


me I have been able to frame no plausible excuse for 
refusing it. Yet I must refuse it, and give you no ex¬ 
planation for my refusal. Say that I'm over-sensitive, 
capricious, obstinate, perverse—what you will—bui 
believe at the same time that J am not ungrateful” 

I walked up the avenue in dismal silence, for cvcd 
the near prospect of meeting Miss Westlake could not 
reanimate my Jieart with the delight I had felt before 
meeting Harry. She also was going away. 1 li.idt. 
driven them out of their home. 

We passed tlirough the vestibule, where a couple 
of portmanteaus stood ready to be taken away, and 
Harry, opening the door of the rooming-room, looked 
in, then said—“ Here's John, Ruth," and closed the 
door, leaving me in the presence of Miss Westlake. 

She met me with no studied look or fine phrase, 
but coining quickly forward, she held out her hand, 
which trembled a little, and said—' 

“ I am so glad! * 

I held her liand in mine, and gazed into her face with 
a feeling of rapture that lifted my mind above all 
earthly considerations. There was gladness in her 
beautiful eyes and tenderness in her voice that verified 
her words. A tender flush of colour suffused hci 
checks, and this flush deepened when, after a moment’s 
forgetfulness, she found th.at 1 still held her hand. 

“ Glad, and sorry at tiie same time.” she said, with a 
change of tone, as she disengaged her hand, and with 
a nervous quickne.ss, as though she feared and wished 
to escape a declaration of the passion that undert.iy 
my silence. “ It is a strange welcome indeed for a 
long-lost heir! ” 

“Is it only the heir you have to wclroine?” I asked. 

“ A brother, if y'ou will,” she rciflied; and without 
giving me lime to take up that tram of thought, con¬ 
tinued, with the same nervous quickness—“ I tiicdmy 
utmost to get a few days, and Harry promised to lake 
me to Italy if tlicy would allow me to follow, but they 
wouldn't; and 1 must have thrown up the engagement 
if I Imd persisted in st.iying.” 

“ What engagement?’’ 1 asked. 

“H,as not Hariy told you that I have accepted a 
situ.ition as governess to a family going abroad?” 

“lie spoke of friends. He might well conceal the 
fact.” 

“ 1 consider these people as friends to me, and sec 
no reason for concealing the fact that 1 am to be 
employed by them ; do you ?’’ 

“ I sec a very strong reason for your not accepting 
tlml employment. In my father's lifetime you would 
not have given up ease and liberty for labour an<l 
servitude. If you do so now, it is bcc.ausc you will not 
take from me what you look from him.” 

“ May I not excuse myself by urging that I made 
this engagement before 1 knew whether we had any¬ 
thing to hope for from you ?” 

“No, for ilut excuse would be unworthy of you. 

But if you doubted my generosity, then it shall not be 
in question now. I offered half of all that is mine to 
Harry, and lie refused it. I offer all to you.” 

“On what conditions?” 

“ That you be my wife.” 



John 

“That you consider a proof of generosity?” she 
»id, with an accent of contempt. “ In my opinion it 
proves that you wish ,to drive a bargain. 1 dare say it 
will astonish you to find dial 1 think the bargain 
rather a hard one, so far as I am concerned.” 

“ You do not understand me,” I cried passionately. 

“I hope I do not—I believe I do not. How 
can I understand your character, knowing so little 
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Stand you. Docs that not prove that to my eyes your 
appearance is deceptive ; ’’ 

“ You accused me of being ungenerous because 1 
offered you myself and all that 1 have.” 

She paused a moment, then, looking at me gravely, 
she asked— 

“ Did you tell Harry that you meant to ask me to be 
your wife ?” 
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of you? 1 have seen yon always under conditions 
unfavourable to you. It is not because I would not 
understand you that I do not. (jive me time to 
learn the good that is in your n.ittirc before making 
a proposal which it is impossible for me to enter¬ 
tain, knowing nothing. It is a subject which, for 
your own sake, you should avoid at present. Is it 
not enough for the lime being that wc should be 
good friends ?” 

“ No,” I said, “ it is not enough. You must be all 
to me, or nothing. I cannot endure sus|iense. What 
analysis is necessary to find if a piece of money is 
of base or false metal? Wc tell by thefook, by the 
ring of it at once.” 

“ But our eyes deceive us. You say I do not under* 


“No.” 

“Do you know that it was Sir Andrew’s wish that 1 
should bo his wife?” 

“ Yes,” 1 answered, quailing under her steadfast gaze. 

“ 1 am told that the rumour is sprc.id th.it 1 am to 
marry him. Have you heard and believed that 
report ? ’’ 

“Yes." 

“Yet you would have me believe that you are 
generous, and that I do not understand you ? ” 

“ What is Harry to me ? -a brother in name. There 
is no affection between us ; and if (here were, it would 
count for nothing as an obstacle to my loving you. I 
would give up e.irlh, heaven—cveiything for you.” 

“ That is but a bargain, after all. You give up earth 
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and heaven because there is nothing in them that you 
value. That is not chivalry. Is it for my sake oryour 
own that you would make the saci'ihce you think so 
great ? ’’ 

I could not reply. 

“ If marriage is to be degraded to .i ir.erc b.argain, 
then we have a right to make our own tenns. (Ir.mt- 
ing that I ant better than .ill ilio world, since you 
would give all the world for inc, I should be foolish 
indeed to lake a hi:-sb.iiid th.it is nut—not, at least, 
equal to my ideal of maiiK worth. Vou yourself 
justify me in demanding a hiisb.ind generous and 
chivalrous. You have shown yourself wanting in these 
qualities. Is it for my sake you h.ive striven to raise 
yourself above the- level of other men—ih.u you might 
make my life happier th.in any other man could 
or is it for your own—that j’ou might obtain pos¬ 
session of me? Have you ever considered that 
I have a soul retjiiinng more titan temporal cn- 
dowments? Admit that you thougiit I was to be 
bought by the highest bidder, like .i slave, and th.il 
you have only sought to outbid others. Have you 
questioned your right to this estate ? Have you 

justified your claim to be considered as Sir Andrew’s 
eldest son ? or have you blindly jumped .at a conclusion 
that favoured your object, and assumed a position 
which you considered would give me into your liands? 
Tell me these things arc not so show me that my 
harsh suspicions arc cruel and unjust, and you will 
make me happy.” 


I dropped my head, and stood silent and abashed 
before this Just and clcar-sightcd girl. 

“ Oh 1 He.iven forbid that I should think you devoid 
of generosity, or believe you incapable of true chivalry 
in thought and deed! ” she cried earnestly. “ The 
noblest feelings may be dormant until a heavenly 
touch awakens them. It is my fault, perhaps, that 
they have slept so long. Some word or act of mine 
m;iy have misled you. Clearly, you have mistaken 
my character. Now tliat you are undeceived, a nobler 
object may awaken nobler sentiments.” 

God grant it may,” I said humbly. 

“ For the present we will talk no more of ntarriage. 
It is what 1 wished to avoid.” And then, in a lighter 
strain, after a little fluttering sigh, she .said, “ It seems 
as if we were fated always to meet in a combative 
spirit.” 

“You have never met me in that spirit,” I said, 
interrupting her. “ Always you have approached me 
in gentleness and mercy, only abandoning that attitude 
when 1 forced you to defend yourself.” 

“ Oh! th.al is kindly said,” she cried; “ and this 
meeting shall be at least happier than those lluit have 
gone before, for wc will part good friends.” 

She held out her hand. 1 cauglit it in mine, and 
lifted my eyes to hers, that seemed filled with a 
divine radiance. Then I bent down and touched 
the back of her delicate white hand with my lips 
and set it free. 

H.M) (ir niAI'l KH 1IIK ril- iskntk. 
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I’.Y OtlK SPFX:1AI, COKKKSfONIlFNT. 


"^.OMF. months ago I spoke of the medietd 
profession as one into which gentle- 
women were entering, and I then 
made a passing alliisinii to the branch 
connected with /cnana work — /.<•., 
work amongst the women and chil¬ 
dren of the East; of this I will now 
speak more fully. 

It is probably known to .all my rc.aders 
that in Oriental countries the higher cl,i.s5 of women 
maintain the strictest seclusion, and are not allowed 
by custom to bavc any freedom of artion. Thus, 
however urgent the need for medic.il .lid, it is very 
seldom th<al a doctor is permitted to enter a zcn.ina ; 
and even in those rata* cases in vvhi<h he is admitted, 
he is generally not allowed to esaniinc his patient 
with sufficient c,ire to insure a correct diagnosis. 

Many women and children arc thus (.ompellcd to 
lead suffering lives in consequence of being shut out 
from medical aid: but when this help can be ten¬ 
dered to them by those of their own sex, the barrier 
is removed; this long-existing difficulty of access 
to zenanas h.as now been thoroughly conquered by 
medical women. 

When one thinks of the immense extent of India 
and its enormous |HipuIation, there can be no doubt in 


our minds that the demand for our country-women 
skilled in the art of healing will be great and con¬ 
tinuous. And not m India alone arc services such as 
these appreciated and valued, for in Cliitia also, and 
in Syri.i, the woman iivdical missionary meets with a 
welronie. Mcnce llie trained medical women who 
will go out to the East have an extensive field open 
before them, one in wliicli they will find plenty of 
room and an ample store of useful work. 

The course of mstniclion necessary to gain a medi¬ 
cal degree is soiiicwimi long and expensive, as may 
lie gathered from the details given in my paper on 
the subject; it is too long and too expensive to be 
within tlic re.icli and grasp of more than a few of 
those who wisli to become missionaries ; the de¬ 
mand for medical workers is urgent, and in conse¬ 
quence of these pressing demands there was set on 
fool, a year or two ago, a Medical Mission School 
and Home- for the express piiviiose of training 
for a short period gentlewomen who wish to de¬ 
vote thctn.selves to zenana and medical mission 
work in Oriental countries. It is the opinion of Sir 
Richard Temple, whose words may reasonably be 
taken as of great weight, that there is need, both 
physical and moral, for an agency such as a school of 
this description provides. It has now Iwcn established 
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for three years, and during this period its operations 
have more than justiiictl its existence, ami have thus 
.given good reason to predict its extended success. 
More than forty pupils have availed themselves of 
this training-.scho<il, which 1 must not forget to men¬ 
tion is to Ik found at 58, St. (Icorgc’s Road, S.W. 
Here opportunities are aiTurd d which embrace a 
pniclical <and thorough education for future needs of 
service, one which includes the particular needs fell in 
Eastern lands, as well as general knowledge alwajs of 
use in all places and at all times. 

Hospital instruction is given at the Hospital for 
Throat and Chest Complaints, at two Ophthalmic Ims- 
pitals, and at the Hospital for Sick Women and Chil¬ 
dren, where also practical dispensing is taught; there 
is a maternity department, .and students have to at¬ 
tend cases in the neighbourhood, under the siipeivision 
of a medical man. I/ictures are given on jiracln <il 
anatomy, on practical cooking, on diseases of foreign 
climates, on home nursing, and other subjects. A 
room is set apart in the Home where p.iticnls arc 
seen, and the services of the stiidenis are eonstanlly 
and eagerly sought for by the pcojilc in the surrouml- 
jng densely-|)opulatcd parishes. Thus full .ind somul 
instruction is given during the two years which the 
student is required to devote lothis study, ai the end of 
which lime a certificate of proficiency has to l>e gamed 
at examinations which an; presided over by physicians 
and surgeons connected with London hospitals. 

Students may be resident or partial boarders. Re¬ 
sidents pay one guinea per week for bo.u'd and re¬ 
sidence ; those living in their own homes |>ay li.df a 
guinea per week if they have dinner and tea at the 
Home. All students pay live guineas per term (of 
which there arc three in a year) for iiisCnirtion fees. 
A special fun<i has been established to coiunbute 
towards the expenses of students whose means are 
limited. 

Students are obliged to enter as probationers for 
one month ; a decision is then made as to their liUicss 
for missionary work. 

I must draw attention to the fact that this school 
has a twofold object in view, and that those who 
govern it kc“cp steadily to their original iiiicntion of 
combination. Students are not .admitted who wish to 
attain medical proficiency merely ; the privileges here 
ohtain.ablc are only accorded to those gentlewomen 
who feel actuated by a missionary spirit : wlio desire to 
let in the light of Christianity into the zenanas ; who 
desire to carry the good news of the tlospcl of Chnst 
to the women and children of the East ; it is for these 
only that this school opens its doors. All IVoleslant 
Christians who wish to be medical missionaries arc 
admissible as students. 

The advantages of a Christian home, and also of 
missionary preparation, are added to those of the 
medical education. Students have the opportunity of 
visiting the po<*r, of teaching in .Sunday schools, of 
holding and attending Bible classes. •! can be.nr 
personal testimony to the general air of brightness, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness, and homelikeness which 
pervades this School and Home. 
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I iuive been for some linv reluctant to mention any 
depots for the sale of work of \vhi< h 1 may hear from 
time to time, because it li.is happencti on .‘.cvcral 
occasions that societies such as these have closed 
their doors iminediaicly after any notice of them lias 
come into print, and my le.ideis li.-ivc fell themselves 
aggrieved. 1 was, however, t.iid uf one the other d.ay 
which has been in cMstencc' for the l.isl ciglit years ; 
the fact of this long life, together with the fact that 
there are .always moie a|ipii(-,iiits than can be placed 
on a list restricteil to fifty, show-, ih.it its ettbrts are 
fully appreciated, and iii.iy perh.ips lead others to 
combine their energies to st.nt .inutlier elsewhere. 
The depot is .It 19, West Sliavi, Weston-super-Mare, 
.ind its motto is—“Help those who strive to help 
themselves." 

Perrh.ince those who have read these papers may 
have wondered why I liavc not sjiokcn of literature 
and autliorship as .in employment suitable for gentle¬ 
women. It is suiiablc, thcie can be no doubt; but 
about Its being remunerative there isrcrtainly a doubt. 
When ciiciimstances oblige lliis ri.iss of our commu¬ 
nity to gain their livelihood, ilieie aio two means to 
which the majority turn—to leaching and to writing. 
Of the former method ol earning I have lately spoken ; 
of this Litter subject I should like to say a few 
words. 

T he suppo-sition that any one who has anything to 
say has only to take up a pen and write down her 
thoughts, or describe tacts, or invent fiction, and send 
the -MS. to a publisiicr, and she will shortly have the 
gratilicaium of seeing it m print—this notion must be 
widespread, foi floods of M.SS. surge into editorial 
offices, and oftentimes the p.ackct is accomp-iiued by 
a pathetic letter, telling of the writer’s great need of 
money, and begging the editor to take- lliis product 
of the brain .ind to send a speedy reiniilancc. 

As a matter of fact, those who would gain a living, 
or .idd to their incomes, by the help of pen, ink, and 
p.iper, must in this, as in all otlier arts, be content to 
serve an apprenticeship, and to practise and to study, 
and to strive to acquire the necessary (jualiticalions. 

I wonder whether 1 exaggerate when I say that not 
one person in five hundred could sit down and write, 
Without previous trial, a piece of prose which would 
read well tn print, either in magazine or book. 

Have any of my readers tried (he employment of 
pi;inoforlc-tuning ? The requisites fur this are few 
.ind inexpensive, and the work is not arduous. Per- 
h.qis it may be said to bo a precarious method of 
making money, but it would be combined with some 
other method until a certainly ol constant employment 
was secured. Correctness of musical ear must be pos¬ 
sessed, of course, in the first instance ; with that in 
possession, the other acquirements are not difficult to 
attain. The best plan to pursue is to take a few 
lessons on the construction of the pianoforte, and also 
to get permission to |)rarti-,e rough tuning in a piano¬ 
forte manufacioty, n here hnlf-tinished instruments arc 
put in tunc. The jiaynient received for tuning pianos 
by experienced tuners is from thicc-and-sixpence to 
five shillings. S. P. 
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THK GARDEN IN OCTOHER. 



ara/nms is our 


perhaps wc 
should rather 
say the last of 
our harvesting 
jiiotitlis. And 
before giving 
our brief gar¬ 
dening calen¬ 
dar lor Octo¬ 
ber, we shall 
select this lime 
a popular and 
eatable favour¬ 
ite about which to -say some¬ 
thing in paiticiilar, and about 
which also wc have hitherto 
almost kept silence. We mean 
tile tomato. Jly the end of the 
summer we sliould, after a 
good spell of liol weather, 
have been having them in 
abundance, so that perhaps a 
few hints as to the best moliiod 
of raising them may be just 
now opportune. Tiierc are, of 
course, several varieties of the tomato, but the one 
best known to us is the large red tom.ito, which 
has deeply - divided leaves, and whose flower is a 
bright yellow. I’erhaps, however, we had belter hint 
first at a few of the popular varieties. 

Next to that already mentioned, we may notice the 
small red tomato, which has globular fruit. Then there 
is a rather more lender variety, called the pear-sliapcd 
tomato, but its fruit dees not ripen so readily as some 
others. The red cherry species, thought to be originally 
the parent of all the other varieties, is ahout as large as 
the lajgest-sizcd cherry, being somewhat more acid 
than some of its descendants, it is perhaps the best for 
pickling whole just as it is. 1'he yellow tomato, whether 
large or small, is a somewhat inferior variety, and not 
being particularly worth cultivating, we shall merely 
notice it and pass on. 

The tomato, then, is, in the first place, of ea.sy 
culture. It is of a rather coarse growth. It likes a 
sheltered spot, plenty of heat, a light and rich soil, 
and no damp lurking about undcrtviath. The pre¬ 
sence of over-much damp and wet, or the absence 
of sun, is the cause of the failure of tomalocs, as, 
instead of ripening, they would often, inulcr these 
adverse circumstances, become mouldy and rot off. 

About the middle of March, then, sow the seed in 
pots filled with light ricli earth. Cover the seed only 
lightly, and place the pots insideyour cucumber frame, 
in which of course at that time there would be plenty 
of room. Very soon they will make their appearance, 


when the \ oung plants must have some air, otherwise 
they will soon begin to get drawn up and become catly 
in a weakly condition, As soon as they have attained 
the height of some two or three inches, pot them olt 
again in small |)ots, one or two in a pot, according in 
their size. Once again must they then be set in a 
close frame of some kind until their roots arc well 
established, when they will also want more air, and 
should from that jioint, in fact, become gradually ac¬ 
customed to the open air. 

This process of hardening off, with a little pains- 
taking, and protection from the frosts of a May 
night, will easily be accomplished; and about the third 
week of May, when the season is fairly favourable, 
your plants can be turned out and planted against 
a south wall, or s.i)-, in the small spaces that you 
probably have between your fruit-trees. Your jilants 
will now rapidly advance. Where you have no wall, 
some sort of sloping embankment of earth will Ijc of 
service to them, or even a good board, provided it be 
thoroughly and strongly supported against being 
blown down by the wind, which would entail the de¬ 
struction of your plants. 

Ag.unst your wall or emUankinenl, then, your young 
plants should lx; nailed or secured-as they grow, and 
when the t«o first trusses of bloom on each slioot arc- 
formed, the little branches should be stopped just 
beyond the leal which is above the second truss, noi 
should ail) moie l.itcral shoots be allowed to form 
Try also carefully to preserve the foliage, and especially 
those leaves that are ver)’ near the blooms. On each 
plant the numlicr of shouts should vary fiom three to 
five, having thus from six to ten trusses of fruit on the 
plant; for if you overburden your plant it will become 
exhausted, while a mocicr.ite and reasonable amouiu 
only being left upon the plants, your fruit will not only 
be lai^cr. but stand a better chance of ripening. As 
tliefiuil ripens, the leaves sliould not be allowed to 
shade it. .Small or badly-placed berries had belter be 
removed, while the fruit if clinging toe closely together 
arc liable to damp and moulder olf. lly (October, or a 
little earlier perhaps, the last of it will be on the 
plant, and as the first frost will destroy your plant, 
your remaining fruit, whether ripe or not, should 
be gathered and laid in a warm and dry room, or 
on a shelf in your greenhouse, where it will probably 
colour and ripen well. 

And, to turn to the general garden, we are certainly 
busy during the early part of this month in housing 
our plants and getting everything snug into wintei 
<|uarlers; but the greenhouse should have no fires as 
yet, unless for the purpose of drying during an exces¬ 
sively wet season. The chrysanthemums, our final 
hope of flowers for the fading year, will naturally draw 
upon our time and pains. Give them as much air and 
light as you Ohn while their flowers are expanding, as 
this wiU make their colour both clearer and brighter. 
Keep them also just now well watered : a little 



weak manure-water will be of great 
service to them at this time, used 
alternately, say, with fresh water ; 
these- chrysanthemums, too, should 
also now be under your glass. Hut 
if October be a busy month for 



busy one for getting in all our 
bulbs in the open ground and before the frost sets 
in ; and all this requires system and arranging as 
to colour. The removal, too, of your betiding-out 
plants first of all gives an admirable opportunity 
for turning over your beds and giving them a slight 
dressing before putting your bulbs in their place. 

And in the fruit garden there is the apple and pear 
gathering going on, vvIik Ii of itself is a heavy Imt un¬ 
deniably a satisfactory job, for the rosy-piled hamper 
is a pleasure, as is tlie fragrance of the fruit itself. No 
bruised fruit .should intermingle itself with your sound 
fruit : a decayed apple or pear touching Us neighbour 
IS liable to infect gradually your whole stock. It is 
only possible this month to hint at the various garden¬ 
ing duties that fall upon us. Now again, for example, 
is the time for beginnmg any great or radical changes 
in the gaulen, as the removal and transplanting of 
irees or shiiihs, or the laying out of a lawn. All these 
things cannot Ik- done m the heat of the year, or when 
the s.ip IS up. 

The kitchen garden also now must have its share 
s. .Spinach must be hoed and thinned 
rooi crops got up and stored away for 
Old asparagus stalks when cut down 
fill sometimes for protecting purposes; 
serve to lire.ik olf the worsl 
of the host from plants over which 
we place them. 
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^ THK PROCTOK .ANJ> HIS “PL’l-LDOGS” 

CKAiH'ATK. 

i^^C’’iS|''w^^ICTrRK to yourseif a ^ciiiK'nian Jirirvest is rcajKid front tlii& fiold of Jaboiir. An ad 
Je^ bctMvai iltiny and fifty year-s ditional five shillings is charged if the offence is aggia 
dicsseci in a black vated by smoking. 

r fto'vn. willi ainj)le velvet sleeves There are occasions of course when it is impossible 
edged with wasp - colour, (o avoul being “ Proctorised,” but the student soon 
^ and wliitc bands (such as becomes accustomed to certain signs which infallibly 
ctergMiKii were wont to wear) denote ii Proctor's approach, and lakes steps to elude 

depending Irom his throat, and you will him. The following arc the ordinar>-symptoms. The 

have some id«a of the c-Meinai appearance street is abnormally empty ; a quick and steady tramp 

I ^ of an Oxford Pnii lor. is heard in the distance (this is most suspicious, as it is 

4, His dress is symliolic. The black gown the fa.shion for undergraduates to lounge very slowly); 

^ represents the public ceremonies in which three men appear niareliing close together, and at some 
he takes part; the white bands denote distance behind them a cap and gown are discernible, 

the solemnity of his office ; while the velvet sleeves Then it is time to he off. 


eterguneii were wont to wear) 
: Irom his throat, and you will 


express the softness of his manners, and the wasp- 
coloured border suggests the .sting that lurks beneath. 


When a capture is made the victim is treated with 
elaborate politeness. It takes place somewhat after 


In dignity he ranks next onh to tlie Vire-Chan- this fashion. Jones is returning from a concert, and 
cellor ; he walks sccmid m the procession of magnates has nearly reached his Coliege-gates, when suddenly, 
which files into St. Mary's Church every Sunday to turning a sharp corner, he runs straight into the arms 
hear the Unbersity sermon ; lie leceivca the names of a “bulldog.” 

and fees of candidates for the public cx.nninations. and The man touches his hat. “ If you please, sir, the 
plays a conspicuous and highly amusing part in the Proctor wishe.s to speak to you.” 


ceremony of conferring degr 


After each batch of Jlefore Jones has recovered from the shock, that 


new-made graduates have had a Laiin incantation functionary advances, raises his cap with a bow, and 


mumbled over them by the Vice-Cimnccllor, two Proc¬ 
tors—in the presence not only of University officials 
and students, but also of any oiilsKler who chooses to 
look on—shecpishl) stride iij) the long room and buck 
again w'ithout saying or doing anjllniig. At first therc- 
is an attempt at solemnity in fhcir gait, but after the 


imjuirci- 

“ Are you a member of this University, sir ? 

*• Yes,” says Jones. 

“What is your n.imc and College, sii 
“Jones of St. Poiiilace.” 

“Will you please c.il! on Mr. Hunter of Ail Saints 


senseless exercise has been repealed (wo or three limes at nine o’clock to-morrow morning.^ (jood night, sir.’’ 
they look, as they doubtless feel, llioioiighly wretched ; And again raising his cap lie sails away, leaving Jones 
the effort to appear dignified, ami the desire to gel it sick at the ihouglii of h.ivmg been caught within 
over as soon as possible, eoinbme to ptoducc one of twenty yards ol his own moms, 
the most comical oflects ever seen Put he rises next morning clctennined not to yield 

The reason for this absurd performance is not far to without a struggle, and presents himself at All .Saints 


the most comical oficets ever seen Put he rises next morning clctennined not to yield 

The reason for this absurd performance is not far to without a struggle, and presents himself at All .Saints 

seek. In aiiciein da\^ any lr,lde^man who bad money with all the courage of conscious uinoconce. He is 

owing him from an undergr.idii.ue might arrest the shown into an aiite.rooin now occupied by at least a 

Proctor’s course by phn king Ins sleeve, and so prevent dozen other men bent on the .same errami, all looking 

the defaulter from i.il.iiig hi- degree till his debt liad excessively bored, and one decidedly wretched ; for the 

been discharged. Few- peopU- know- that this is tiie Proctor takes cognisance oj gravei questions than tliul 

real origin of the tenn “plm ked ’ as applied to failure of dress. 

in examination. With just that degree of nervous excitement which 

Put this is by no means ihe only oi < asion on whicli a brave man feels on the eve of a great crisis, Jones 

the Proctor has logo on duly. It is a sad fact that watches his fellow-vu'lims juiss in and out in order of 

this splendid dignitary, wiili his velvet sleeves and capture, and at last licais his owm name called by the 
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streets by night, fulfilling the functions of a policeman. He is ushered into the Proctorial presence, and is 
He is supported by three st.alwaft fellows in plain amazed to sec no longci the solemn funclioumy of last 
clothes, whose official title is “ I’loctoi'h men,” but who niglit, but a good-natured man in slippers and 


are popularly known as “ biiliclngs.” 

At about eight o’clock every night one of the Proc¬ 
tors, with his attendant “bulldogs," sallies forth into 
the streets, hotels, and billiard-rooms of Oxford, collect¬ 
ing fines for the University chest. As the penally for 


shooting-coat, standing with his back to the fire and 
his hands crossed iimlcr liis coat-tails. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, have you .anything to say for 
yourself?” 

“ Well, sir, I was just coming home from the concert 


being out after dusk without cap and gown is five at the Town Hail, and I couldn’t have gone with a 
shillings, and the practice is almost universal, a rich gown over my dress-clothes.” 
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“ Why not ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it wouldn’t have been quite the thing. 
No one ever docs.” 

“ Pardon me, the Vice-Chancellor always appears in 
his academicals.” 

“Ah! sir, but it’s a very different tliingfor the Vice- 
Chancellor. His robes mark him out for honour, mine 
would have had just the reverse effect.” 

The Proctor smiles as he glances at the miserable 
rag which does duty for an Oxford undergraduate’s 
gown, and says— 

“ Very well, Mr. Jones, I will not dispute that point. 
However, as you have enjoyed the privilege of escaping 
ridicule you must be content to pay for it; 1 nnisi 
trouble you for five shillings.” 

One term Jones’s father c.unc up to Oxford to .sec 
him, and invited him to dine at the Rodcrirk Hotel, 
bringing a few of his friends. They had finished 
dinner, lit their cigars, and had just begun a g;imc of 
|)ool, when the door softly opened, and a Proctor 
entered. After the customary civilities, lie took dfiwn 
their names, and requested them to call upon him at 
nine o'clock next morning, Jones senior staring all the 
time in blank astoni-shment. When tlie official liad 
disappeared, and he was informed that this visit meant 
a fine of ten shillings apiece, his .nina.cemcnt turned to 
hot indignation. 

“Do you mean to tell me that- •ih.U—tli.it fellow is 
at liberty to invade a private billiard-room in whit lt I 
am entertaining niy friends, .and msuli me by lining 
them all round ? ” 

“ Yes ; it*s a shame, isn’t it ? " 

“ Shame I—it’s abominable ! it’s monstrous ! I sh.tll 
write to the CoininisMoneis as soon as 1 get back to 
town." 

Wlu'lher the old gciitlem.in fulfilled his thrc.il is un¬ 
certain ; presumably not, for things remain unaltered 
to this day. 

As might be cxiiectcd, countless legends have 
gathered round the portly figure of the Proctor. The 
two following rest on more tlian usually good autliorit). 

A certain iiiulergradiiate. who held an open scholar¬ 
ship at a hard-working College, and for wliom a bril¬ 
liant career was predicted, had the misforliine to be 
detected in a billiard-room after nine o'clock at night. 
Now it happened that the I'rocior knew Ids captive .is 
a student of great promise, and was iiinvilliiig to sub- 
iect him to tlie degradaiioii of a fine: on ilie other 
liand, he could not consciu to defraud the Univcisii). 
After a few minutes’ leflection a delicate compromise 
suggested itself. He eonversed affably for some liiiie, 
and then inquired, with much apparent interest 

“lly the way, Mr. Princeps, h.ave you subscribed to 
the Charity Organisation Society 


“ No, I have not.” 

“ WcH, let me iccomineiid you to do so. I am a 
member of the Cummitioe, and shall be happy to 
receive your subscription at once, if it is convenient to 
you.” 

“ May I ask what is the usual donation? ” 

“Ten sliilliiigs I am much obliged to you. (joo (3 
morning, Mr. Princeps.” 

The otlier legend runs as follows ;— 

A famous young orator w.ii, returning one night 
from the Union Debating Society, and solacing him¬ 
self with a jii|>e on his way home. Meeting a Proctor 
within a few yards of the Union, and susiiecting that 
uncompromising zeal had led bis foe to he in ambush 
till the close of the debate—an unpardonable atrocity 
in the eyes of undergraduates—he determined to be 
even with him. .So having given np his name and 
College, and made the usuiil morning appointment, 
he spent the rest of the evening in making a round of 
the public-houses, and returned to his rooms with his 
pockets nearly bui sting, and a smile of triumph on his 
brow. 

Next morning In- called upon his captor, bearing in 
his hand a fat t.ilico bag tied up with red tape. 

“Mr. Spoiitcr, I think?” 

S])outer bow> assent. 

“All 1 jou were smoking in tlie Corn Market last 
night, Mr. .Sjiouier. 1 niu.st trouble you for ten 
shillings.” 

Spouter unties his b.ig. and out rushes a torrent 
of haltpenre. 

“Will you oblige me b) counting them, sir? I can 
only make two hundied .ind thirty-nine." 

Spouter left Oxford next morning, and did not re¬ 
turn till the following term. 

liut the seiioii>, (|ucstion arises ; Arc the Proctors 
worth ihcir .salt? Most deculedly, yes I Granted 
that the line of five sbillings, for neglecting to wear 
cap and gown after tiusk is an undignified extortion 
sinec the authorities could enforce their being worn, 
without the le.ist tniuble if they pleased ; granted that 
there is a lot of solemn absuiditv mixed up with the 
Proctorial office, as there is with offices far more im¬ 
portant ; it yet remains that these censors are of very 
leal bcrvii e. 

It must be borne in mind that the so-called 
University “men" are mere lads just loosed from 
the bonils of school, overtlowing with animal spirits, 
and h.iving often excessive sums of money at their 
disposal; men in ilieir notions, boys in ihcir rash¬ 
ness, sclf-indulgeni 0. and ignorance of the world. 
It is certain that wen- it not for some such restraint 
as the Proctors exercise, Oxford xvould be a bear- 
garden. 
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01 . 1 ) NOTIONS CONCERNING BRIDESMAIDS. 


PLEASING and 
gr iceful usage 
which still re¬ 
tains its time- 
honoured place in 
niir marriage cere¬ 
monies IS the ap- 
])ointmentof brides¬ 
maids. Indeed, 
these daintily-at¬ 
tired attendants on 
the bride have an 
.idditional interest 
when we recollect 
tliat they can boast 
of a soinoMhat 
eventful and ro. 
mantle history. 

Thus, their office 
is in all probability 
a survival of the early primitive practice of marriage 
by capture, when the lady’s friends resisted her being 
seized and carried off. Various traces of this cus¬ 
tom may be found licre and there throughout the 
country in some of our village weddings, where a 
mock contest between the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom forms part of the day’s proceedings. 
Sir W. Scott, it may be remembered, in describing 
the marriage of Lucy Ashton, in the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” probably alludes to the custom of 
protecting the bride in the following spix'ch of the 
boy-bridesman, Henry Asbion;- “I am to be 
bridc’s-man, and ride before you to the kirk, and 
ail our kith, kin, and allies, and all Bucklaw's, arc 
to he mounted and in order, and 1 am to have a 
sword, belt, and a d-agger.” 

In some p-arls of the county of Durham, llie bridal 
party is escorted to church by men armed with guns, 
which they fire .igain and again close to the ears of 
bride and bridesmaids. At Guisborough, in (..‘leveland. 
these guns, adds Mr, Henderson, in his “ Folk-lore of 
ihc Northern Counties "(1879, p. 38), are fired over the 
heads of the newly.marricd couple .all the way from 
church. There can be no doubt that this firing of guns 
IS a survival of the fighting which really happened in 
primitive times, when inarri.ige by capture was in force. 

In this country, as far h.ick as the d.ays of the 
Anglo-Saxons, bridesmaids attemird the bride at the 
wedding ceremony, although in later limes they seem 
to have escorted the bridegroom, liis friends waiting 
on the bride. As recently, for mslancc, as the middle 
of the last century, this was ihe popular mode of pro¬ 
cedure, an illusfr.ition of which is given in the 
“ Collier's Wedding " - 

*• Two llivly laris. w..ti dressed ai.fl sMoiltt, 

SU'I'I out ti> lead llir luirir .iloi-t:; 

And two vouiiE maids of ts|iml sir* 

As vxm (he bridcKouim's hands surjirise.' 


In Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Scornful Lady’’ we 
have a further allusion to this practice Were 
these two arms encompassed with the hands of 
bachelors to lead me to the church; ” and in 
the old “ History of John Newcliombe, the Wealthy 
Clothier of Newbery,” we have a graphic account of 
how his bride wa.s “ led to church between two sweet 
boys, with bride-laces and rosemary tied about their 
silken sleeves.” 

At the marriage of Philip Herbert and Lady Susan 
at Whitehall, in the reign of James 1 ., two noblemen 
escorted the bride to church; and F.lizabcth Stuart 
was conducted to the altar by two of the Palatine’s 
bachelor friends. Spenser, again, in his charming 
picture of an Elizabethan bridal, “The Wedding of 
the Medway and the Thames,” gives the bride for her 
attendants two bridesmaids and two bride-pages 

“ On her two pretty tirideimaidk did attend, 

Wln>.li on hri waited, things nmm to iiiend 
Anil her hefurc there pneed page:, twain. 

Huih clad in mlourb like, and like away'' 

The custom, of course, vaiicd in different localities, 
and thus Waldron, writing of a Manx wedding, sa\» 
“They have bndemea and bridesmaids, who lead lliv 
young couple, as m Englnrid, only with this difference, 
that the former have osier wands in their hands as an 
emblem of superiority.” 

()n her return from church, the bride was generally 
cscoilcd by two married persons; and Polydore Virgil, 
who wrote in the time of Henry the Eighth, informs 
us that a third married man preceded the bride, 
bearing instead of a torch a vessel of silver or gold. 
This was iiopularly known as the “ bride-cup,” in which 
it was customary to place a sprig of rosemary. As a 
remuneration for their services on this happy occasion, 
those who led the bride to and from church received 
from her a pair of gloves during the wedding feast: a 
custom which apparently was at one time extended to 
all the guests, for Pepys, writing in the year 1663, tells 
us that he was at a wedding, and had “two pairs of 
gloves, like all the rest.” 

Again, instead of being so many graceful ornaments 
at the marriage ceremony, as nowadays, the brides¬ 
maids in olden times had variou.s duties assigned to 
them. Thus, one of their principal tasks wa.s dressing 
the bride on her wedding morning, when any omission 
in her toilet was laid to their charge. At a wedding, 
loo, where it was arranged that the bride should be 
followed by a numerous train of her lady friends, it 
w.as the first bridesmaid’s duty to play the part of a 
drill-mistress : “sizing” them, says Mr. Jeaffreson, in 
his “ Brides and Bridals,” so that “girls of the same 
height walked together, and no pair in the procession 
was followed by a taller couple.” She was also ex¬ 
pected to see that each bridesmaid was not only duly 
provided with a sprig of rosemary, or a floral posy 
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pinned to the breast-folds of her dress, bui li.id a 
symbolical chaplet in her hand. 

In many parts of Germany it is still customary for 
the bridesmaids to bring the myrtle wreath, which they 
have subscribed together to purchase on tbc nuptial 
eve, to the house of the bride, and to remove it from 
her head at the close of tlie wedding day. After this 
has been done, the bride is blindfolded, and the 
myrtle wreath being put into her hand, she tries to 
place it upon the head of one of her bridesmaids as 
ihcy dance round her; for, in accordance with an old 
belief, whoever she crowns is sure tobe married within 
a year from that date. As may be imagined, this 
ceremony is the source of no small excitement, each 
bridesmaid being naturally anxious to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the bride. 

Referring once more to the bridal wreath and 
chaplet, it is still a current notion in many parts of our 
own country that the bride in removing these must 
lake special care that her bridesmaids throw away 
every' pin. Not only is it affirmed that misfortune will 
overtake the bride who retains even one pm used in 
her marriage toilet, but woe also to ilic biiclcsmaids 
if they keep any of them, as their prospects of marriage 
will thereby be materially lessened. 

Importance was formerly attached to the colours 
which the bride wore on her wedding day. Thus, in 
•in old book entitled the “ Fifteen (.‘oniforts of .\Iar- 
iiagc,"’ a bride and her bridesmaids aie represented 
c-onversing together respecting the colours to he used 
tor the decoration of the bridal dross. It -vas tiiially 
decided, after various colours had been rejected, “to 
iiiinglc a gold tissue with grass green,” this hciug con¬ 
sidered symbolical of youthful jollity. 

Again, that the office of a bridesmaid was in tunes 
past not altogether a «■/;<■ qiuDion may be gathered from 
the fact that during the period of the wedding fe.stivi- 
lics, which often extended over a week, the hndesm.-iids 
were c.xpcctcd to be in allend.ince, and to do whatever 
they could to promote their success. 

Then there was the custom of “ flinging t he slocking,” 
at which the bridesmaids took a protnuieiit lead : a 
ceremony to which no small importance was atl.i< hed. 
It has been made the subject of frequent allusion by 
our old writers, and one rhyme, dcsciibing .1 wediiing, 
letlsus:— 

“ Bill «iill tlie slix'liiiii;'. me id ihrow ; 

.Some throw lou IiikIi, a:nl vmic loo low, 

'ITieri’s none could hit the mark.” 

Misson further informs us that if the bridegroom's 
stocking, thrown by one of the bridesmaids, fell upon 
his head, it was regarded as an omen that she herself 
would soon be married ; and a similar piognostic was 
taken from the falling of the bride’s stocking, thrown 
by one of the groomsmen. It was the bridesmaid's 
duty, ton, to present the bride with the “hcneiliction 
posset,” so called from the words uttered over it : a 
practice thus noticed by Herrick, in his '■ lies- 
peridcs”:— 

" What short %wcBt pr.iycr* sh.ill be said. 

And how the pnssel simll he nude 
With cream of lilies, nvl of kmc, 

And m.iideii's hliisli for spiced u iiie." 


Suckling thus alludes to this custom 

" In camr the hri>lcMiianU »ith the posset, 

Tile Urtdcgrwiin rat m s|>n;hl." 

Once more, the bridesmaids were supposed to look 
after tbc bride’s pccunuary inicresls. Thus, at the 
church porch, wlieii the bridegroom produced the ring 
and other articles relating to his marriage, the chief 
bridesmaid took charge of the “dow-ptirse,” which was 
publicly given to the bride as an instalment of her pin- 
money. Horace Walpole, writing to Miss Berry in 
the year 1791. speaks of the dow-purse as a thing of 
the past, and writes as follows :— 

“Our wedding is over very properly, though with 
little ceremony, and nothing of ancient fashion but 
two bridesmaids. The endowing purse, I believe, has 
been left off since broad pieces were called in and 
melted down.” 

It has Ixien pointed out, however, that a survival of 
this usage is presert-ed in Cumberland. The bride¬ 
groom provides himself with gold and crown pieces, 
.and when the service reaches the point, “with all 
my worldly goods 1 thee endow,” he takes the money, 
hands the clergyman his fee, and pours the rest 
into a handkerchief which the bridesmaid holds for 
the bride. 

in Scotland, the bridesmaid is popularly known as 
the “ Iwst maid,” and one of her principal duties was 
to convey the bride’s presents on the wedding to het 
future home. The first article generally taken into 
the house was a vessel of salt, a portion of which was 
sprinkled over the floor, as a protection again.st the 
“evil eye.” .She also attended the bride when she called 
on her friends, and gave a personal invitation to liei 
wedding. 

Mr. W. Gregor, in his “ Koik-Iore of the North-east 
of Scotland ” (1881, p. 92), describing an old .Scottish 
wedding, tells us :— 

“ After the church door had been opened, the beadle 
or bellman was in attendance to lead tlic bridegroom 
to the l‘ridr-siecl that is, the pew that was set apart 
for the use of those who were to be married. The 
bride was now led forth and placed beside him, and 
great care was used to have her placed at the propei 
side. To have placed her improperly would have 
been iiniiicky m the extreme. Next to the bride stood 
her ‘best-maid;’ tliis office, though accounted an 
honour, not being unattended with risk. Three times 
a bridesmaid was llie inevilahie prelude of remaining; 
unmarried.'’ 

Lastly, lefcrring (0 similar customs on the Con¬ 
tinent, it appears that in many parts of Russia thi' 
bride’s attendants are often mitlille-;iged women 
Thus, according to one authority, when the priest has 
tied the nuptial knot at the altar, the clerk sprinkles 
on her head a handful of hops, after which “she i' 
muftled up, ami led home by a certain number of old 
women.” Sir John Cair. noticing a Danish wedding 
procession which he one dav saw, thus writes :— 

“The fair heroine was preceded by three girls in 
mob caps, decorated with little bits of gold and silver 
lace, dressed in red jackets, each with a hook in her 
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hand, and followed by two old women with hooks 
also.” 

In years past marriages, wc are told, in Spain were 
frequently attended with enormous expense, and one 
of the principal duties of the bridesmaid was to 
preside over the collection of bridal gifts, whicli were 
publicly displayed. Thus, to quote l..ady Hamilton’s 
words, in her “ Marriage Customs” (1822, p. 140), she 
enumerated “the articles, carefully pointed out what 
belonged to the bride, what she owed to the tenderness 
or vanity of her lover, and what was given to her by 
her parents, whose generosity was always the greater 


from their knowing the public would be acquainted 
therewith.” 

Indeed, in most cases the bride lias from time 
immemorial had her lady attendants, but it must not 
be supposed that they were always the elegantly* 
attired young ladies they are in our own country. 
Whereas nowadays they may be regarded as so 
many pretty and attractive appendages of the nuptial 
ceremony—symbols oftentimes of youth and beauty— 
they were formerly far less elaborately dressed, and 
were busily employed by the bride in making all the 
arrangements throughout the eventful season. 

T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 


A MODERN PYGMALION. 



DY CATHARINE CHII.DAR, AUTHOR OF “A MAID CAI.l.F.D BARBARA,” &C. 

OHNNY LUl’TON w.ts a 
very enthusiastic young 


man. Whether litera¬ 
ture, art, or music, he 
laved about all and 
dabbled in each. For¬ 
tunately, he was not 
dependent upon any 
one of them for his 
daily bread, or Johnny 
might have been re¬ 
duced to a very dry- 
crust ; he held a small 
Government appoint¬ 
ment, where the pay 
was pretty good as 
t]imcs go. So he 
scraped his violin, and daubed his canvases, and 
wrote his little verses with a gay and careless heart. 

The summer had come, and Johnny was to have 
his holiday. He determined to spend it .abroad—not 
with crowds of tourists, nor in the most beaten tracks, 
but to strike out a little for himself. He was tired of 
being" petted {or p.alronised, as he called it) by all his 
acquaintance; for there was something so fresh and 
youthful about Johnny Lupton that people were led to 
treat him at once in a friendly—not to say familiar - 
manner. This Master Johnny resented. His very 
name was a perpetual annoyance to him. He pre¬ 
ferred to be called Mr. Lnpion. or Lupton, or even 
Jack by intimate friends; but it was no use—every one 
called him Johnny, and Johnny he was likely to be till 
the end of the chapter. ' 

So he determined to assert his personal dignity, and 
to travel alone. After much consideration, he fixed 
upon Tnnspriick as his head-quarters, whence he could 
make excursions into the Tyrol. He directed his 
luggage “ Herr Lupton ” in the most ostentatious 
manner, and hoped, for a few weeks at least, to get rid 
of the sound of the obnoxious “Johnny.” 

He was so pleased with Innspriick that he seemed 
likely to spend all his holiday there. The people were 


very friendly, the town was picturesque; but it was 
not only these charms w'hich enthralled Mr. Lupton. 
W'e have 'said he was very enthusiastic. The fact 
was, he had seen a picture in the museum which so 
captivated his youthful fancy that the romantic young 
man was becoming a second Pygmalion. It is true 
he had not painted the picture, as the Greek sculptor 
h.ad hewn his st.’ttuc, but he was equally in love with 
.an inanimate object. 

The lady of his dreams was dark, crowned with a 
diadem of starry jessamine, and jewels round her neck. 
Her velvet dicss hung in heavy folds, and from her 
waist hung a dagger in a highly ornamented sheath. 
Ihit the lady did not look murderous. Her full red 
lips were smiling, and her eyes soft, as if welcoming 
a lover. The sky behind her was blue, like the sky 
of sunny Italy, and in her hand she held a bunch of 
orange-blossoms. Her name, however, w’us (Jerman. 
In a corner of the picluie one read, “ Carlotta, Grafin 
von Werdcnft-ls.” This was the lady who kept Johnny 
Lupton in Innspriick. 

He h.ad obtained permission to copy in the museum, 
and day .after day saw him there, endeavouring to 
transfer the fair features to his canvas. 

But he was to be driven away sooner than he ex¬ 
pected. t)ne morning, as he was standing in his 
accustomed place ga/ing in rapt admiration, he was 
roused from his reverie by a slap on the back—yes, an 
unmistakable, jovial slap on the back. 

He tunH*d round, with outraged dignity in every 
feature, which turned into consternation when he saw 
the man. It was the greatest bore in the office! 
Flight was the only possible course. Johnny gaied 
round like a hunted aiiinul. How was he to get 
away ? 

“Ah! Johnny, me bhoy!—deloighted to see yc! 
I’ve just been longin’ to see a craythur that could 
underst:ind the langwidgc. Draivin' a picture, too. 
A foine, strappin’ wench! Not so good-looking as 
Philippina Welzcr, though. Come and have a look at 
her now.” 

“ I’m sick and tired of Philippina Welzer, and 
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everything connected with her, and sn’II you be if you 
stay here more than a day. What arc your plans ? 
Where are you going ? ” 

“Ochl I’m just-undecided. I’ll be guided by you.” 

“ Pray don’t think of such a thing! Pray don’t 
count upon me! Besides, I’m going. I’m off to-day- 
turning my steps homeward, you know. In fact 
(pulling out his watch), I must be off at once.” 

“Ye don’t say so, now?” 

Hastily scrambling together his belongings, cuttii^; 
short his friend’s regrets with indecent haste, giving 
one last look at Carlotta von Werdenfeh, Mr. Lupton 
rushed from the museum, his friend’s stentorian tones 
re-echoing after him through the rooms— 

“ Good-bye, Johnny! ” 

Before the sun had set he was at Partenkirchen, a 
charming little town in Bavaria. He w.'is amused at 
his own ])recipitate flight. He need not have come so 
far. Why had he not stopped at Seefeld or Mitien- 
waUl ?—both wild, interesting places. However, the 
inn at Partenkirchen seemed comfortable, and there 
were plenty of promising excursions to be made; so 
he resolved to carry out his original plan of exploring 
tlie villages of the I'yrol. 

But poor Johnny’s plans seemed destined to be 
frustrated. 

Running down the wide wooden st-aircasc of flic 
inn, his foot slipped. His hands were full—he could 
not save himself; he fell hcavi'v, a sh.irp point of the 
carved balustrade running inlc. or dangeiously near, 
Ids eye. The pain was intense, an<l the wound bled 
profusely. In an instant u i;roup of sympathising 
people were lamenting round him 

“ Ach du liebe Zeit! Ach dcr arnie I'ngliindcr ! ” 

Mcaitwhile, 1 ‘Tau Werner, the laiull.idy, instead of 
saying “ Oh ! ” and “Ah ! ’’ had sent for the doctor. 

He came at once, shook his head giav’cly, bandaged 
poor Johnay’s eyes, and condemned him to darkness 
for a week. 

Here was a pretty thing I —his eye damaged, perhaps 
for life, and—who knows? (such is the sympathy be¬ 
tween the two delicate organs) - the oilier one might 
follow suit, and he i.oiild evcntu.illy become totally 
blind ! And all had happened in a moment; only a 
few minutes ago, and he was starting, uninjured and 
light-hearted, for a stroll round the pbu e. 

Johnny’s reflections were not verv exhilarating as 
the doctor and the landlady guided him upstairs again, 
and the pain in his eye kept him awake all night. 
Next morning, however, youth and good health 
asserted their sway, and Johnny beg.m to take a more 
hopeful view of things. The question was, how to 
amuse himself. 

He propounded this difficulty to the person who 
brought him his coffee, and was answered by a sweet 
voice full of sympathy. Johnny was struck by the 
tones—they were so soft, and yet so clear. 

“ This is not Krau Werner,” lie said. “ Are you her 
daughter?” 

“No,” answered the soft, low voice ; " I'm LotUu” 

“Oh I ” he said, and then stopped. The name did 
not give much information, but it was the name of the • 
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Countess of Werdenfels, his piciure-love. “Well, 
Lotta,” he continued, “wdl you help me? Can you 
teach me to net, for example ? ” 

“ If you wish it, sir, but now' eat this egg. You 
must cat plenty, or you will get weak.” 

Johnny burst out laughing at the idea, which spilt 
the coflcc. 

‘‘Never mind; do not trouble. I will bring some 
more directly;” and the young girl (Johnny felt sure 
she was young) went quickly and softly out of the 
room, and before it kerned possible had returned with 
a fresh supply. 

“When will you teach me to net? I shall be very 
awkward at first, you know.” 

It was now Lotta’s turn to laugh—such a merry, 
musical laugh. Johnny had thought all German 
voices harsh before. 

“ I am afraid 1 cannot leave my work in the morn¬ 
ing, mein Herr, but after dinner I shall be at liberty; ” 
and Johnny was obliged to be content with that. 

Everybody was very kind to him, everybody came 
and waited on him ; but he was impatient for the 
afternoon—for the netting lesson. What an exquisite 
voice the girl had ! Yet she could only be a servanL 
Perhaps her voice was her only good point—^a compen¬ 
sation from Dame Nature for coarse and vulgar looks. 
The idea was a shock, ail the s.amc ; Johnny thought 
a good deal over it. He had plenty of time for 
thinking. 

The netting lesson was a success, and soon it came 
to be understood that Loila was his favourite attendant. 
When he grew impatient because his big fingers were 
so awkward with the mesh, Lotta would take it, and 
set everything right. Wlicn he grew depressed, Lotta 
would cheer him up. When the hours seemed inter¬ 
minable, Lotta found something fresh to interest him. 

She was a mystery to the young man. He ques¬ 
tioned her about her family, but when he reflected 
afterwards upon her answers, he found himself very 
little wiser. He felt rather ashamed to ask others for 
information which she seemed inclined to withhold, 
but he even stooped to that to gratify his curiosity. 
He gained nothing. Nobody seemed inclined to tell 
him much more than Lotta herself. 

One day she was dusting his room—putting his 
books, brushes, papers, &c., in order. When she 
c.ame upon his unfinished picture, she exclaimed in 
surprise— 

“ Carlotta von Werdenfels 1 ” 

“ Do you know it ? ” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, indeed, very well.” 

“How is that? It is small—it is not celebrated; 
besides, you told me yourself you had never been to 
Innspruck.” 

“ 1 have seen a copy elsewhere." 

Johnny threw himself back in his chair with a sigh 
of weariness. 

“ I shall never finish her! That daub gives no idea 
of her beauty, her grace, her exquisite charm.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Lotta, decidedly, “ you have 
made a very pretty picture.” 

And poor Johnny was gratified with her words, 
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thouji'h he said to himself, “What can a tfu/isi- 
madchm know about art ? ” 

“ Now, Lotta,” he said, “ where is my work ? I shall 
finish the cabbage-nct for Fran W^crner bi-foie I go. 
Why did you start ? Did I hurt you ? ” 

“Yes. a little. My finger is sore ; it i.s nothing.” 
“Ah, poor child ' What is the matter with it?'' 


favourable report of his patient. “There would always 
be a scar, but the eye was uninjured; and if Herr 
Lupton was prudent, he might be able to travel in a 
week." 

In spite of this encouragement, Johnny was out of 
sorts. Nothing pleased him. Lotto was in despair 
At last she said timidly— 



Johnny’s tones were full of sympathy. 

“ I cut \t peeli»ff poiatot-s..'’ 

He felt as if he had received i cold douche. I'or 
some minutes he netted in silence. 

“Shall I read to you?” said his willing h.indm.aid, 
seeing he did not seem disposed to talk ; and she 'ook 
up a volume of Heine, and read his scornful contempt 
of fine ladies and gentlemen, and his honest admiration 
for the worth of the peasant; and johnny sat and 
listened, and wondered whether this kind, patient 
serving-maid wasn't, after all, worth all the fashionable 
girls he had ever known. 

The doctor came that evening, and gave a very 


“ Would you like me to sing to you ? ” 

“Canyon sing?” cried Johnny, starting up in as¬ 
tonishment. “ Hilt lliere is no piano. If I had m> 
violin, now! Hut [Krhaps you don’t care for an 
jiccompanimcnt ?" 

“There is a zither in the house. 1 can—-play .« 
little : if you like, that is.” 

Of course Johnny liketl, and he sat lost in wonder¬ 
ment while Lolla sang vo/hlieder; very simple things 
tliey were, but her voice lent them an additional 
charm. i 

johnny roused himself at last, and interrupted her 
•with a very irrelevant remark. 
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“ Lotta, 1 wish you could speak English.” 

She hesitated. 

“ I know a little—a few words; oh, it is nothing. 
So many English come over here. I have learnt some 
from you.” 

“ Impossible!—we have always talked German. 
Lotta, I believe you are a witch.” 

“ Yes,” said Lotta, gleefully, “ I am a witch, and it 
was my broomstick you fell over; and when you get 
well 1 shall mount it and ride away in the air! ” 

“The doctor says 1 may take my bandage off to¬ 
morrow for an hour," said Johnny, after a pause. 

“ I am so glad! ” said Lotta, heartily. 

“ I am glad too: 1 want to see iny kind little nurse.” 

But though Johnny sat nearly two hours without his 
bandage, no Lotta appeared. 

It was so unfortunate,” the landlady said ; “ Lotta 
had been sent on an errand. She had been delayed,’* 
&c. &c. 

But Johnny was very angry, and would not be 
pacified. He scolded Lotta in the evening. She 
began to excuse herself, when suddenly her voice 
faltered, and he knew she was crying ; and before he 
could say a ^yord she was gone. 

Johnny did not sleep that night. The situation was 
becoming delicate. The Lotta of his blindness had 
grown dearer than the CarloUa of his dreams. What 
might he to do? 

One thing he determined: whatever the consc- 
Ljiienccs might be, he would sec her ! The next time 
slie appeared he would tear off his bandage. 

The morning passed restlessly away. One thought 
engrossed his mind—What would she be like ? 

Three o’clock came—her usual tune. The door 
o])cned. Johnny started up, tore off his bandage, and 
beheld - Frau Werner! 

The good landlady scolded him gently as she ag.iin 
lied up his eyes. {It was a mercy she did not know his 
name ; she would certainly have c.dled him Johnny !) 
. 4 s it was, she said he was a naughty, impatient boy. 

‘‘ But 1 want to see Lotta before she goes.” 

“ 1 have come to fetch you to say good-b\e to her. 
Do you think you could w.dk into the garden 

Johnny wondered, but he took Frau Werner’s arm 
without a won!. It was a lovely day. Soft breezes 
played round him as his timid fooistejis went forward 
to meet the du mt-miidchen. He scented a mystery • 
a surprise. 

He was not disappointed. When his eyes were 
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uncovered, he saw sunding before him the Carlotta of 
the picture—the Countess u( Werdenfels in person I 

But this Carlotta moved and spoke; and though 
the sky was blue, it was not the sky of Italy; and 
instead of the orange-blossoms, she held a rose in her 
hand. Smiling and blushing, she said— 

“You have your wish—you see me.” 

“Explain! How is it r--this dress !” he gasped. 

Lotta took his hand, and they sat on the stone bench 
by her side. His weak eyes devoured the familiar 
features, his ears drank in the music of the fanulur 
voice. 

“ I will explain everything. I’erhaps you are aware 
that in our country it is the custom to send girls out 
for a year to learn housekeeping. They go to farms, 
or to mns like Frau Werners. I came to Icarr. 
Haushtill in general and cooking in particular. I live 
at Munich. My name is Carlotta Lange, but my 
mother was a Fraulein von Werdenfels. She married 
beneath her—so her family considered. Tlie lady in 
the picture was hw great-grandmother, bhe was ,ui 
Italian peasant, whom the Count of Werdenfels 
married and brought home to Havana. He loved 
her, and they were very happy. We have her dress 
and dagger, and 1 thought I would give you a surprise. 
I’eople say (it is not true) that 1 am like her, so——” 

“You are like her. Lotta!—only a thousand times 
prettier and nicer! Will you imitate her example ? 
Will you leave yom own country and rorac to the 
north ?■' 

Lotta was silent. 

‘‘ Perhaps 1 ought not to ask you : I am not a count 
— I am disfigured,’’ 

“ Hush ’ that IS nothing," said Lotta, m a pained 
voiee. 

lo-.'cd her, and they :ucre vay happy!'' he 
whispered. 

Lotta blushed. Johnny, emboldened, bent forwards ; 
his face came nearer nearer. 

“You must really have your bandage !' cried LolW. 
jumping up. 

Johnny submitted. 

•• It is i|Uite approprt.tie luve is blind.'' he s.iid. 


In a few days he and Lotta were tr.irelling together 
to Munich, .She has learnt to call him J.ick, and so 
have her father and mother, who arc delighted with 
their future son-in-hiw. 


“W.-VNTED, .4 CERTlKlC.4'!'i:i) T1'..4(’HER.' 

nV R'tKHARA tOXl.KV, KOR.MltKI-V M M01,.\K Of NKWNHVM lOLI-EtJE, C VMIIKITiCl'. 


CERTIFICATED Teacher.” Turnover 
the pages of any educational paper, and 
in nearly every advertisement for 
“'s* governesses you will find these words. 
In fact, the day is rapidly approaching, if it is not 
already here, when the uncertificated teachers will 


find it impossible to make ii living. It seems hard 
that this should be so, for the suffering which 
attends all revolutions seems all the harder when its 
victims arc women, unfitted by Nature and education 
to adapt themselves to new conditions of work. Very- 
honest, good work has been done by the untrained 
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teachers, but their day is over; and, in the interest of 
education, we cannot reject it. Public opinion is 
ri^ht when it demands some guarantee as to the com¬ 
petence of the “professional parents.” Is not their 
influence powerful to make or to mar the mind and 
character of our children? True, the teacher, like 
the jiuet, is born, not made, and e.\aminations can only 
test the knowledge, not the capability, of the candi¬ 
date ; still it is something to know that the teacher 
possesses the intellectual <]iialitications for her work. 

In this paper I propose to speak of one only of the 
numerous examinations now open to women ; but that 
one is deservedly in high repute, both with teachers 
and with tlie general public I mean the Cainbriilge 
Higher Local Examination, “ilow can ! obtain a 
Higher Loral certificate?" is the question asked by 
many a young teacher. I shall try to answer that 
question. 

In the first |)lare, what is this examination ? It is 
a University examination ; its certificate carries with it 
something of iho prestige of University honours ; and 
it is certainly an impartial verdict on the candidate’s 
work. Then, it is an cxamin.ition for women, not for 
school-girls, and it may be taken as the standard to 
which the University considers that an educated 
woman of average ability should attain. Jf you wish, 
therefore, to obtain a Higlier Local certificate you 
must possess, or make u]) your mind to acquire, the 
necessary knowledge ; and here let me enter my protest 
against the despicable system of cramming. 1 cannot 
say that it tm'er succeeds, but so do other frauds; 
and I do say, and 1 say it in deep earnest, that every 
woman who obtains a certificate in this way is sailing 
under false colours, and pretending to the possession 
of qualifications which arc not hers. 

1 assume that our candidate is prepared to obtain 
her certificate by honest work. The first thing is to 
choose the subjects of study. Full allowance is 
made for individual taste, and candidates may present 
themselves for examination in any of the following 
groups : — 

Groin> K ReliKicnn KiiowIciIec 
„ A —FitKlMi I..iiisciaEL- 4111I Liu-r.iiuri;. 

.. 11.—1-mgii.i-c', Classical 01 .Modern, 

., C Mallicmatics. 

„ II —M !• il Sciences 
„ K. .N.iitiriil S-.iencee. 

H. Hislory. 

To obtain a pass certificate il i.s necessary to satisfy 
the examiners in arithmetic and three of the above 
groups ; groups R. an<l F. will not be taken as two of 
the three. Every candidate must take either group 
B or group C; for the Universuy*dcclincs to recog¬ 
nise as well educated a woman who does not know one 
foreign language or a little elementary mathematics. 

These different groups may be taken up in succes¬ 
sive years; and those who have teaching or other 


work on hand will do well to avail themselves of this 
permission. The groups that bear most directly on 
the teacher’s work arc A, B, C, E, and H ; but the 
training to be derived from the study necessary for 
K or D makes them c<|ually valuable. The choice of 
each individual will vary with her tastes and previous 
education. In the limits of one short paper it would 
be impossible to give advice as to the study of sue Ii 
varied subjects. Ail 1 can do is to say something of 
the obligatory subjects, leaving the optional ones to 
the students themselves. 

First, there is arithmetic. I fancy 1 hear my young 
reader give a sigh when I mention this subject. But 
the papers arc not difficult, all that is required is a 
sound knowledge of the principles and practice of 
elementary arithmetic. Unfortunately this knowledge 
is often wanting, and most young ladies would find 
themselves none the woise for a thorough study of this 
subject. ('lO back to the beginning, to notation and 
numeration ; make sure of each step before you go on 
further, and you will find that arithmetic acquires a 
meaning and an interest which it did not possess for 
you befiirc. 

Then there is group B. Here, too, the student 
has plenty of scope for individual taste. A pass in 
one language is all that is required, and that language 
maybe (ircek or Latin, French, (ierman, or Italian. 
Again, it is thoroui'h knowledge which is needed. 
The granimar must bo carefully studied, and no 
facility m translation will condone for defective ac¬ 
cidence. 

Then comes group C, which may be taken instead 
of group B. Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra are 
necessary to satisfy the examiners. A few questions 
arc set for advanced students, but the greater part of 
the papers is devoted to the elementary work. 

Special distinction in any subject is notified on the 
certificate, and the names of candidates are airanged 
in three classes. To attain to a place in the ist or 
2nd class a wider knowledge is needed, and in most 
cases more subjects must be taken up, e.g., no one 
can obtain a isl or end class m group B with one 
l.mguage only. A I’ass Certificate can be clianged 
into an Honour Ccililicatc by carrying the study of 
the subjects further, and tlien being examined again. 

I have dwell on thoroughness of knowledge, but do 
not be discouraged if you feel yourself deficient in this. 
<io back to the beginning of things, strengthen the 
foundations before you begin to build upon them, and 
do not think that this is only necessary for examina¬ 
tion purptiscs; il is a 4 utv which you owe to your 
pupils and to your employers, as well as to yourself. 
Its performance will give you the satisfaction of a clear 
conscience, as well as material advantages. Do not 
be content to remain an uncertificated teacher ; work 
steadily, and prepare yourself to meet that growing 
demand—“Wanted, .1 Certificated Teacher.” 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. IIY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Y CAN only as 
yet give you 
slight indica¬ 
tions of what 
the winter 
fashions are to 
!>c;vvccan them 
autumn, but 
they are 
winter. I'eoplc 
do not, as a rule, 
purchase gowns 
for the interme¬ 
diate seasons. 
Our climate? is 
so tre.idierous 
that during the 
very height of 
summer many 
dull, cold days 
are apt to creep 
in, so we are compelled to include in our ward¬ 
robes garments suitable for them, and these servo for 
spiing and autumn. Rut, just at this time, we begin 
often to think of buying a woollen gown, and there 
arc many novelties in these fabrics. There is, as the 
trade phrase goes, “a great feeling for” the chcnillc 
or terry brocades, in (lotliic patterns and in self¬ 
colours, or in a mixture of tones. I am glad to say 
also there is a marked improvement in the weaving of 
the same ; there is no longer any fear that loose ends 
will appear in the pattern and thus lead to its unravel¬ 
ling. Prune is said by the caterers of fashion to he 
a leading, if not ///»’ leading colour; but 1 note that 
olives, peacock-blues, and a pinky red closely allied 
to terra-cotta, are to be included too .among the tones 
to be worn. 

There arc many new cloths, and many old ones 
revived under new names. 1 will run through the 
leading stock of a good firm, as though I were laying 
them on the counter before a customer. So, Messieurs 
ct Mesdames, if yon arc living far away in the remote 
country, you have the advantage of shopping without 
railway fere. We begin with T)rap Jacobean, .in 
excellent plain cloth in a .simple but good range of 
colouring; Drap d’Arres, wliich is a finer make of 
plain cloth in fine wool; Foule Croisc is che.ipcr and 
has a distinctive weaving; Chevron Cheviot Esta- 
m 6 nc has a herringbone weaving, hence the term 
chevron: the same foule is a slight variation. All 
these cloths of plain colour aic to be had in many 
varieties of prune, browns, reds, greens, blues, and 
smoke-colour: f<ir that tone, worn all the summer, is 
by no means out of date yet. 

We come now to a decided novelty, or at all events 
to a revival under so novel an aspect it becomes a 
veritable novelty; this is the woollen Ottoman, which 


is of the nature of the old rep, only with a much finer 
cord ; this is also made in plain colours, and is most 
durable. Roie Niiik is (juiu* new, but what Us e.stra- 
ordinary name means 1 have nut been able to find 
out. The stuff itself is the exact counterpart of 
Indian cashmere without the hairs. Vigognes in 
many varieties must not be left out from the list of 
fashionable materials. Many pretty dresses arc now 
being made in them, especially with the herringbone 
weaving as Chevron Vigognes. Drap de Cambre is 
a coarse make of Indian cashmere with an esiamvnc 
face. 

Ama/onc is again quite a new fabric in its present 
guise, for last yc-ar tlie stuff bearing this name was 
pl.mi, but now has a crape-like or crinkled surface. 
Cloths woven to resemble crape are a feature to be 
noted in the fashions. 

Drap lie Fins is new, and shows horizontal cords 
at fixed distances in couples, like the iron rails of a 
railroad. But, though stripes and checks and spots 
all appear in the season’s fabrics, broches are the 
newest and most decidedly the mode. Broche Otto¬ 
man has the best appearance of almost any of these, 
the pattern shows up so well on the corded ground. 
Estaracnc serges are always worn, and there is a 
large stock of them in the majJiisins. A good serge 
should form part and parcel of every wardrobe. 
Tweeds .are equally serviceable, but they admit of 
more variety, .and they have been brought out this 
year in many fancy kinds, striped and with a rough 
surface, and also shaded. 

Besides the broches we have an immense choice in 
shots, “changing stiitTs” as the French call them, 
and a great many of the materials 1 have described 
to you in plain colours are also made in two shades 
shot, while on these shot foundations very often there 
arc spots or strijies in chintz mixtures of tones. 

Melbourne is the name of a stuff which shows a 
close-set stripe of snowflake—that is, with the weav¬ 
ing of the stripe somewhat irregular, so that it looks 
us if it were flecked with tiny morsels of snow. 

Rave .Soie has the stripe of silk in variegated 
colouring, and .all these with the stripes or spots have 
the plain material to make up with them; but this 
Rayo Soic h,as many merits winch 1 should like to 
bring before the notice of those who want a bright- 
looking, stylish dress without any undue outlay. It is 
double width, and costs only about six shillings a yard. 
The foundation on which the stripes arc thrown is a 
loose diagonal woven wool, and the stripes, all silk, 
are in clusters of seven or eight, showing up remark¬ 
ably well on this dark background. 

Rayd Menclietlc has great merit too; k is a .shot 
tweed with silk stripes also. 

.Strasburg is shot likewise and has silk stripes, but 
between them a tiny broche in the s'hape of a mul¬ 
berry of shaded tones, while another has a broche 
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design in a mixture of colour wliicli, at a first glance, 
looks like seaweed, and on closer insiieclion rescmljlcs 
a monogram. 

Shot cheviots are made in siicli mi.vturcs as red 
and green, green and blue, brown and red, and inany 
othei's. One of the most approved novelties during 
the summer was woollen canvas for drcs.scs. Bure 
this winter will replace it, and, though of a thicker 
make, it is open-wove after the order of canvas. 

There is no end to the list of stuffs covered with 
frise, broches, and terry stripes; some thrown on a 
chevron ground. They have a most excellent appear¬ 
ance, and make the dress appear to be worth a great 
deal more ihui; it really is. 

It is to be a great velvet season. Most of the best 
dresses will be made in velvet, and, in the natuial 


course of things, velveteen will be worn. There is a 
vast improvement in the manufacture and in the 
dyeing. All the best colourings are now applied to 
velveteen, and, as quite a new tiling, this year there 
has been brought out a brocho velveteen, not with the 
pattern slaiiipeil, but interwoven ; and, though of course 
not so durable as silk broche velvet, it has a good 
appearance, and is to be rerommended for tea-gowns 
and other light wear. The colouring is good, and I 
have seen one or two most successful dresses of this 
nniterial, especially in a claret shade. 

The fact that crinoline in a modified form has 
found favour again, has made an increased demand 
for good under-jietticoats. More width is required, 
and tlicre would seem to be a more urgent necessity 
for wh.u will look to the best advantage if seen, 'i'o 
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meet these wants a most excellent skirting has been 
brought out in dark-coloured winseys, having at in¬ 
tervals an inch-and-a-half stripe of gold-coloured silk, 
or a succession of closc-set stripes in bright silk. 
Two yards and a quarter are rtx)uired for each skirt, 
.ind a little over half-a-sovereign will purchase a petti¬ 
coat. 

But for good durable wear nothing can equal felt 
petticoats, and this the public are beginning to recog¬ 
nise, for the demand is greater than it has been fur 
years. The newest have a deep band of a con¬ 
trasting- colour round the edge, with some eight or 
nine horizontal stitchings. 

If women devoted more time to the study of what 
Carlyle calls the “dismal science,” viz., political 
economy, they would learn to avoid, as a sin against 
the State, the general good, and their own advantage 
most particularly, the purchase of cheap wares. The 
fact that there are purchasers for the same, floods the 
market with worthless trash, gives endless trtiublc to 
the buyer, and defeats its own ends. Felt, like many 
other good things, lost some of its prestige because 
people required a cheaper article than could be had 
for the price. To meet this want a number of sluHldy 
factories arose, and in time di.sappcared, as producers 
of rubbish are sure to do ere long. .Now the felt in 
the market is good and durable ; it is made from the 
best wools, imported from the Cape, the i'.ast Indies, 
•and Biirmah. This is washed in a wonderful iiiaclime 
I'llled with fork-like hands, which opens the wool and 
exposes every portion to the action of the water, and 
three times it is subject to such treatment. Thcncc it 
passes through the cording machines, by wliicli means 
the wool is reduced to an even surface, like wadding, 
and, when perfectly even and straight, is felted—that 
is, it is passed through water and over wooden rollers 
until the treatment reduces it to a firm, irresistibly 
strong substance, tough as it well can be, and cafiable 
of twice the we.ir and tear of any woven sui(i. It is 
subsequently dyed anti blocked. .Any one wlio has 
seen the process, and understands how the action of 
the w.atcr welds the wool into a thick compact sub¬ 
stance, capable of withstanding .almost a tug of war, 
will realise how completely serviceable such a fabric 
must be. For wearing beneath an ulster, when no 
dress is needed, they have no equal, and the l.isluon- 
able tailors are beginning to rei'ognise this, and art 
making many skirts simply for this purpose. 

For travelling and real hard wc.ir, it is woithyof 
great consideration that the dress should be chosen 
which will least show dust, and nowadays lit is essen¬ 
tial. So, in choosing your winter and autumn gowns, 
see that you select a good dressmaker, male or female. 
A good fit, remember, but perfect freedom. Onife 
plam skirts are now very fashionable, of felt or cloth, 
with braiding or stitching; the niuNimum of w.miuli 
with the minimum of weight is what is required ; rows 
of velvet, or a band of velvet, arc the Ixist uinimings 
where no rough wear is in contemplation. 
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Fl.ain bodices and jackets, loose from the scam 
under the arm, and showing a waistcoat, arc the 
lashion; but do not entrust ilie making of such a 
jacket to any but practi.sed hands ; it requires to fit 
and show the figure, or it .ipj)c.irs a sac^ This is 
quite a French mod**, and 1 have only seen satis¬ 
factory results as yet from French atclieis; but mov. 
able w.aisicoals arc easy to make, and vary a toilette 
womlerfiilly. 

.Some of the French .who went over to 

Cowes during the regatta week, on their rcUirn 
adopted the plan of movable waistcoats and ruffs 
a fashion successfully set by the yuutliful Ibmcesscs of 
Wales. Their navy blue costumes for yachting were 
so arranged that by biiuoniiig on red, while, or blue 
waistcoats and cuffs, a variety of costume could be 
c<asily effected. Many tailor-made dresses are now 
arranged with waistcoats and cuffs, < n vn Inch are close- 
set slanting lines of gold or tinsel braid. 

Some suggestions for making deini-saison toilettes 
will be found among our illusiralions. The mantelet 
worn by the visitor, who is taking leave 1 f the paint¬ 
ing party, is made of brocho terry .md beaded lace. 
The high epaulettes, worn during the summer, have 
here lengthened into sleeves that reach the elbow, and 
a lace b.asque encirdes the waist. The skirt i-. ac- 
cordion-plaited, with the merest apology of a tunic 
just at the back. It is surprising what a furon- there 
has been in England for the skirt yclept the “ House¬ 
maid,” which is merely gathered at the waist and 
tuckid below the knees. It shows to advantage on 
slight, well-formed figiii'cs, as most things do ; but it i-. 
undeniably unbecoming .and ungraceful on figures dial 
demand wcll-dcsigncd drapery, and sucli figures have 
adopted the Housemaid skirl w ith surprising zeal. 

The artist wears a pretty checked caiiv.is dress, the 
t.odicc made with gathered yoke, a wide velvet band 
round the throat and sleeves. The standing figure 
wears a p.ile blown viciin.i costume, with dark brown 
velvet waistcoat and ciilfs ; and the sealed figure, the 
subject of the portrait, has on a soft Indian silk, olivc- 
grecii in tone, and tastefully trimmed with cream l.ite, 
headed with a narrow b.ind of dclir.ite pink silk of the 
same soft Eastern iimmifacrurc. The full pl.islionon 
the front <'f the bodice is of piece l.ice, gathered once 
at the neck .and five times at the waist, below which 
It falls as a flounce. The vclv< t band rmmd the 
throat IS fastened at the side with a small di.ni.ond 
buckle. 

’Ihe hair of the standing figure is .m aiigcd m the 
style that h.as much obtained m Engl.md during the 
past se.ison. The French manner oi we.iring the hair 
at the tup of the hc.id has not been found universally 
Ixicoming on the other side of die Channel. 'Ihosc 
whom it docs not suit have not leturncd 10 the (Irecwii 
knot m the nape of the neck, but h.ivc hit on a medium 
plan—the front hair is a mass of short waved curls, 
and the back is a rich coil of thin plaits called “ basket 
plaits,” pinned round .ind round in the centre. 
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A BAITLK THA'!' ALL MUST FICIl'J’. 

HY PROmSSOK W. C,. BIjMKIE, 


f .EKE is one passage in Hiinli 

had Ix’cii (lays of sonit; 
work, but iiiuch play— 

peditions and hair-brcadlh 
’scapes by sea and land, 
with like-minded comrades. But the comrades 
dispersed, the schoolboy era came to an end, and 
a very diffeitnl era the eta of hard work for a 
bare livelihood- hove in sight; and the iH»or boy 
was sorry for himself. “ 1 found myself standing 
face to face with a life of labour and restraint. 
The prospect appeared dreary in the extreme. The 
necessity of wer toiling from morning to night, and 
from one week’s end to another, and all for a little 
coarse food and liomely raiment, seemed to be a dire 
one, and fain would I have avoided it. But there 
was no escape, and so 1 determined on being a 
mason.’’ 

And yet Miller could iiflcrwards look back on this 
dire necessity as a great boon, and give his benedic¬ 
tion to honest, homely I-abonr, with her horny hands 
and hard conditions, for in her school he had learned 
some of the most uscftil lessons of his life. 

It was the same with l).avi(l Livingstone. Tlic 
woods of Blantyre were charming scenes for a 
young explorer, and cverj' plant and every 
aninul, great and small, had :in interest for a 
bom scientist. The pools of Clyde had their living 
treasures, which it was fine spoil to throw om 
with the rod on the grass- all the more if the catch 
of trout should be varied by an occasional salmon. 
But there came a Monday morning (and he was but a 
child of ten) when he must turn out at six o'clock to 
the spinning-mill, and toil there till eight at night, 
amid deafening noise and monotonous sights, with but 
short intervals for breakfast and dinner. But, however 
hard it was felt at the time, this necessity was welcomed 
and blessed by Livingstone, too, in future life. Speak¬ 
ing to the people of Bl.iiUyre after he had become 
famous, he told them that if he lyid the choice of a 
way of beginning life, he would choose the same hard 
lot through which he had actually passed. It had 
furnished a most valuable training, both for mind .ind 
body, and had prepared him for hb work in Africa; for 
he would not have shown the same fxiwer of enduring 
hardship, the same patience and perseverance in 
•onquering the irksome, if he had not gone through 
that long, hard apprenticeship in the mill at Blantyre. 
These arc not solitary eases; but lliey are valuable 


a9 showing how nobly the battle with what is irksome 
may be fought in youth, and what precious fruits conic 
of the victory. Unfortunately, instances of the con¬ 
trary are but too common. Of all the causes that' 
give rise to useless, trifling, and even pernicious lives, 
the most common-is impatience of irksome labour in 
youthful days. No greater curse can well fall on a 
young person than the disposition to turn up his nose 
at all regular, protracted labour, as if the only good 
thing in life were self-indulgence. What a fatal defect 
in many a young person’s education lies here I in the 
humbler ranks of life, a boy becomes an apprentice, 
first to one trade, then to another; but, hating the 
restraint they all impose, he breaks off from them 
altogether, ends in having no trade at all, and either 
becomes good for nothing, or picks up a precarious 
living in employments which may, perhaps, involve 
occasional spurts of exertion, but no regular and sus¬ 
tained, no daily and hourly labour. 

It is remarkable that it is mainly from this 
class • the class that liate steady labour—that 
our army i.s recruited, at least in towns. To a 
certain extent, it is a very great benefit for such 
fellows to come under the regular drill and discipline 
of the army. Habits of self-restraint must be learned 
there. Reguianty and punctuality in the dischaige of 
duty is the great necessity of the service. But, unfor¬ 
tunately. this self-restraint is liable to be lorgotten 
when the service does not demand it. Soldiers otT 
duty .are more li.ablc to irregularities than any other 
class, .and I have been told that when discharged from 
the sciviec, even those who have been steady tee¬ 
totalers for ye.irs often kill into their old ways. 

It thus .appears that the fight with the irksome re¬ 
quires to be gone through at an earlier period of life. 
In fact, it niiisi lie begun .at school, carried on through 
the years of .ipprenticeship, and sustained during 
the whole period of active life. In the belter por¬ 
tion of the working classes we see the benefits of 
the victory, in tliat patient, plodding life of toil which 
most of them lead without a murmur, and, one would 
think, without a ihotighl. They seem unconscious of 
the victory they luivc gained. Yet it is a victory far 
more v.du.ible th,in many that have been achieved 
.amid the pomp and a/at of the world, and the 
benefits of it have been reaped alike by the man him¬ 
self, the family he has reared to follow his steps, and 
the community of which he is a member. 

If dislike of the irksome slays its thousands in the 
humbler orders of society, what shall we say of its 
doings among the higher? Is it not often regarded as 
the height of good fortune to 1>c relieved from the need 
of toiling for a living, and placed beyond the reach of 
what is irksome t In many cases, beyond doubt, it is; 
and rich men and women who h.'ive never grappled 
with the irksome and overcome it, usually grow up 
poor, miserable creatures—the slaves of their own 
whims .liid passions, the torment of their dependants 
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and attendants; while they are doomed to meet, in 
another form, that very foe from the battle with whom 
they thought it so fortunate to be exempted—finding 
an idle life more irksome and intolerable than the life 
of the poorest child of labour. Happily this is far 
from being true of all who are bom to wealth and ease. 
The discipline of education, especially in scliools, 
compels them to grapple with the irksome. Common 
sense, conscience, and a sense of religion, all rnn- 
tribute to show them that this enemy must be overcome. 
There are no burdens so heavy as those which are 
borne, and borne cheerfully, by men of rank and 
wealth in the sphere of politics and public life. It is a 
sight that excites the amazement of many, that tlukcs 
and lords, who have such rare opportunities of leading 
a life of calm enjoyment, should burden themselves 
with the toils, the worries, and the anxieties of public- 
life. It is plain that they must have learned in boy¬ 
hood to overcome the irksome, and not to be repi-lled 
by a mode of life which may involve burdens of un¬ 
exampled weight. 

There is one result of a fair Ixittle with ihc irksome 
which is very encouraging—the irk goes out of it. and 
what used to be a toil becomes a pkasiirc. Not in 
every case, perhaps, but at least generally ; for it i-> the 
law of habit that acts diflicuU at first hoc ome easy, and, 
by becoming easy, become .agreeable. As it was said 
long ago, “ Labour is itself a pleasure.” Cen.iin it is 
that many men come to like difficult tasks, and, in 
achieving them, they experience someihtng of the 
pleasure of a soldier who has gained a victoij. .\ 
great task brings to them a taste of 

“Thut >4raiieejoy ttut warrioi^ I'cel 
In fuviudi worchy of (heir 'I'-t l ” 

See what tasks travellers set themselves, and Imw 
indifferent they are to the ten thousand troubles .iinl 
difficulties that would appal a novice and make lum 
think himself the grc.ilcst sufferer in the world! 
But even in more ordinary cases we see every d.ij 
how the irksome feeling goes out of labour, and 
men come to enjoy an exercise that once they 
writhed under. To many a professional man, his 
work becomes not only a necessity of life, liut one 
of its chief pleasures. How often we see, when he 
retires in old age, that, if he have nothing else to fall 
back on, his soul shrivels, life loses zest, and the 
machinery seems to collapse because it has nothing 
more to do 1 It is a bcantiful compensation of nature 
to him that overrometh in early life—that a source of 
pain becomes a source of plea.sure; the bitter waters 
are healed; and, serene and peaceful in his life of 
honest industry, he goes on his way rejoicing. 

“ It is good for a man,” says the prophet, " that he 
bear the yoke/» hhyouth” All experience licars out 
this remark. Hogarth’s well-known pictures of the 
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idle vcrsiii the industrious appreitticc are just illus¬ 
trations of all that 1 have written. Haired of the 
irksome sends a youth in the one direction ; deterraina. 
lion to bear it and overcome it, in the other. The 
same is the moral of lluiiyan’s picture of I'assion and 
Patience in tlie Interpreter's house, i’assion must 
have all his goml things at once- be could not endure 
the irksome. Ibitience was content to wait, toiling 
away in tbe meantime at work tin'll might be ex¬ 
ceedingly trying, Common sense tc.achcs the same 
lesson. In healthy young minds there is bred the 
feeling liial the work til life is a serious thing, and that 
It must be picpi.rcd fur with no small sell-denial and 
effurl. We lia\e known tliis feeling doing its work 
even in young persons of feelile inleilect. “ What are 
you doing at present ? ” a friend of oui s once asked of 
a youth of rather limited capacity who had left school. 
“ Oil," s.iid he Ml reply, ■' I am getting up the multipli¬ 
cation table, because 1 am going into business.” Not 
a very complete preparation lor business, one would 
.Tay, and yet the answer implied a < onsciousuess that 
businc-ss w.is a serious thing, and that irksome tasks, 
like the multiplication tabic, imi.il be grappled with to 
fit one for it. Wiser lusids may have a more com¬ 
petent conteplion of wh.it is necossary to fit one for 
business, but tlie principle of the thing was in the 
young man's answer. And very likely a good many 
men of business would tell us tli.it it would have been 
well for some young men of higher ability if, before 
going into it, they had made a better uc<|uaintance 
with the multiplication table. 

What wo have now been s.i}ing gels a higher 
application than ever in the light ol'Ciiristianity. The 
battle with tlie irksome, cu at least with what is 
naturally irksome, occupies a high place in the 
I hri.stiaii lile, and no promises arc brighter or more 
inspiring, than the promises to him that overrometh. 
In the light of Christianity, not only youth, but the 
whole of this present life, Ix-coines a season of 
discipline for the future, and it is only then that the 
full li.irve.st shall be reaped of all that has been borne 
patiently and done laboriously here. No battles with 
die irksome have i-xeeeded those ol many a martyr 
.uid missionary who h.ivc suffereil the loss of all thing.s 
-the one m the way of patient siiflering, the other in 
the wav of patient service. Vet such are the com¬ 
pensations of Divine grace, that probably it would 
iiave been owmed alike by the most lormcnteil victim 
of the Intpiisition and the most sclf-ileiiied l.ibourer 
among s-ivages .md r.innib.ils. that even in this 
present life they had been abimdaiuly rewarded, in 
their inner experiences and enjoyments, for their 
suffering and their service. How niusl this feeling 
have been deepened when tliey heard the words, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord." 
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THE GATHERER. 



An Aerating Flower-Pot. 

The illustration shows a new flowcr-pot, by 
which air is supplied to the roots of a plant, and 
the usual 
shoring of 
broken 
slierds and 
gravel in 
the bottom 
dispensed 
with. Ill the 
sides of an 
ordinary 
flower • pot, 
A, two or 
more aper¬ 
tures arc 
made, and 
earthenware 
or/inctubc.s, 
bii, inserted 

in them. These tubes have air-holes round them, as 
shown, and the air is thus allowed to reach the plant- 
roots. A bracket, C, is sometimes added to support 
the tiibc-s in (he middle when they are not supported 
by the walls of the 
pot. This plan faci¬ 
litates the uprooting 
of plants. Orchids 
and some other plants 
are fostered by warm 
air entering Ilur soil 
at their roots in this 
way. 

A Treasure-Safe. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
money • coffer is a 
“ strong box " indeed. 

It is at once tire, 
water, and burglar- 
proof ; and, really, a 
place where a hun¬ 
dred million dollars 
was recently stowed 
away is certainly 
worth fortifying. Mr. 

Vanderbilt’s safe is, 
accordingly, the most 
impregnable fortifica¬ 
tion on the American 
continent. Its foun¬ 
dations are blasted out of rock, the front wall is 
5 feet thick, the side and rear walls 3 feet lliick, of 
presscHl brick and brown stone. The beams, girders, 
and main pillars are of iron encased in fire-proof 
material. 'l‘hc doors, window.fraines, and partitions 



arc of iron, marble, and glass. No wood enters into 
tlie structure. The great money-vault measures 36 feei 
by 42 feci, and is built of wrought iron and steel. Its 
outer doors weigh S,200 lbs. each, and are fitted with 
the most approved modern locks and alarms. More¬ 
over, a massive wall of masonry surrounds the iron 
lining of this treasure-cave. 

Electric Light Spectacles. 

The introduction of the electric light has led to 
some discussion as to the danger to the eyesight 
produced by the brilliant lamps. No doubt the 
electric light is. an object to stare at, at present, and 
staring at the lamps is not conducive to the health of 
the eye, unless the lights, as is now the case with all arc 
and some incandescent lamps, are shaded by ground 
or opal glass globes. When, however, the light ceases 
to be a novelty, people will not stare at it any more than 
they stare at the sun or a gas-jet. For electric light 
cngiiicci.«. liowever, ilie case is diflerent, and there¬ 
fore the coloured spectacles introduced by Dr. W. H. 
.Stone, K.K.S., are likely to be useful. These spec- 
t-icics have blue glassc.s in frontand red or “blinker” 
glasses at the side, which can be folded down over 
the blue ones. The 
glasses are selected 
and combined by aid 
of the spectroscope, 
and thus the proper 
lints arc obtained. 
The incandescent 
lamp is to be looked 
at through the blue 
glasses, the arc 
through the blue ;ind 
red together, because 
it is the I'cd rays 
which are likely to 
cause injury to the . 
eye in the incandes¬ 
cent lamp, and the 
blue or violet rays 
in the case of the 
brighter arc lamp. 
These glasses temper 
and cut off the dan¬ 
gerous rays in the two 
cases. Persons with 
weak eyes may finii 
such glasses useful. 

A Greeghouse Heat-Alarm. 

An electric apparatus designed to announce that the 
tentperaturc of a greenhouse has risen to an undue 
height, has recently been introduced. As shown in 
ilic illustration, it consists of a Lcclanche voltaic cell, 
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c, in circuit with an electric bell, b, of the “ owl ” 
pattern, recently alluded to in the Gatherer, and also 
with a case, A, containing a mercurial thermometer, 
in which the rise of the mercury column to a cer¬ 
tain height completes the circuit between two wires 
fused into the mercury tube, and thus causes the 
bell to ring when a certain temperature has been 
reached. 

A Sewer-Gas Cremator. 

At the International Health Exhibition, Mr. Samuel 
C. Dean exhibited a “ sewer-gas cremator,” called the 
“Parccean,” consisting of a light sheet-iron or earthen¬ 
ware cylindrical casing, the upper part of which is 
filled with asbestos or other refractory substance. 
This is kept at a temperature of 500 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit by a gas-jet, and the escaping foul air or ga.s from 
the sewer is caused to pass through the asbestos, 
where any infectious germs are burnt up or “cre¬ 
mated.” A fine wire gauze is placed at the top and 
bottom of the apparatus, the latter to guard against 
mishap in the event of there being an accumulation of 
explosive gas in the sewer. Tlic .apparatus may be 
used as a ventilator on the roofs of hospitals, and also 
in chemical works, for destroying germs and effluvia. 
It is said that a I’arcican two feet high and nine inches 
in diameter will disinfect over 20,000 cubic feet of air 
in a day. 

A British Biological Station. 

A movement has been set on foot to inaugurate a 
marine biological station, with wcll-ccjuipiK'd labora¬ 
tories, at a suitable point on the English coast. 
Alrc.ady the Granton establi-shment, which we men¬ 
tioned in a recent number of the G.ATiir.KKii, has 
borne fniit in assisting the Scottish fishermen, and 
even if no important practical end immediately results 
from the new station, the interests of pure biological 
science c.annol fail iiltiinalcly to be furthered by it. The 
station will be erected at a point rich in marine life; 
and though no place is fixed a.s yet, Weymouth .and Tor¬ 
quay arc mentioned. We are behind other nations in 
matters of this kind, although our fishing imcrcsts and 
facilities are so great. 

A Novel Fire-Escape. 

Our illustration represents a new fire-escape invented 
by Mr. D. Ware .and Mr. C. W. Richmaii. of Phila¬ 
delphia. As shown in Fig. i, it con¬ 
sists of a long rope with a hook at 
one end .and a board, R, with six pegs. 
P P, on it, round which the rope is 
twisted in the manner shown. Fric¬ 
tion-brakes arc also brought to bear 
on tlic rope at the ends of the board. 
The object of this board is to keep 
the person from descending too fast 
along the rope, the friction-pins and 
brakes rubbing on the surface of 
the latter. To use the escape the 
hook is caught in the window-sill 
and the rope thrown out to tlic 
ground. The person gets into the 
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saddle or belt seat, S, attached to the running.- 
board, and the rope is twisted round the pins of 
the latter as shown. Then tlic person steps off 
the window and descends in the manner illustrated 



in Fig. 2, all the wliilc controlling the brakes 
on the board witli liis hands. These brakes are so 
powerful that he can not only moderate the speed of 
his descent, but stop himself on the way if he chooses. 
On rearhiiig the ground the rope with its saddle ami 
board is, drawn up to Ik used by another person. The 
device goes into a small space and might be furnished 
to every l)edroom,or, at least, every storey of a dwelling- 
house or hotel, just as life-belts are furnished to a ship 


An Electrical Actinometer. 

At a recent conversazione of tclcgrai>h engineers 
and electricians, held in King's College, London, 
I’rofessor G. Minchin, of Cooper's Hill Indian En¬ 
gineering College, exhibited a very ingenious apparatus 
for measuring the actinic effect of sunliglil, or any 
other powerful light. It consisted of a new photo¬ 
electric cell, which he has discovered, a reflecting 
galvanometer, and a screen, or shutter. A photo¬ 
electric cell is a combination which generates elec¬ 
tricity like a voltaic battery when light is allowed to 
fall upon it. The peculiarity of Frofessor Minchin’s 
new cell is th.at it only generates electricity when blue 
light falls upon it, or, at le.ast, light containing a 
proportion of blue rays: as, for instance, ordinary 
sunlight, or the iigiit of a burning magnesium wire, 
whicliisof.il! artificial lights that most like sunlight in 
the proportions of its rays. Trofessor Minchin’s cell 
consists of a glass test-tube, C, containing two parallel 
strips, or plates, of tinfoil, P P, kept apart by a cork, 
which closes the mouth of the tube, but permits the 
plates to be connected to two wires m circuit with a 
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sensitive reflecting galvanometer, c. The tube ia 
filled with pure alrohol, and has sonic crystals of 
nitrate of ammonia in the bottom. A shutter, s, with 
a slit ill it is placed in front of it, and when a ribbon 
of magnesium wire is burned in front of the slit, the 
ray passing through the slit and falling on the tinfoil 
excites a current in the cell, which, traversing the coil 



of the galvanometer, deflcx ts the n(’e<llc and mirror, 
m, of the latter, and causes a my of light from a lamp 
reflected from the mirror to move ii|> or down the 
scale, R. The deflection of this ray in degrees of the 
scale .measures the intensity of the current in the 
galvanometer, or, in other word-s. the intensity of 
current generated by the cell, and as this is propor- 
tional to the actinic strength of the light, the rc.idmg 
on the scale is a measure of the liiior. When red 
glass is placed in front of the screen to cut olT the 
blue or actinic rays, tlie ray of light on the screen 
remains still, showing that there is no riirrcnl 
generated in the cell by red light filling on il. When 
the actinic cflect of light is required fot an interval of 


thunder>storm arose and the building was struck 
by lightning, which, attracted by the metal ball on 
a flagstaff over the entrance, shattered the staff, and 
traversing an iron bolt in some timber>work, es¬ 
caped to earth by some bare electric light wires 
which entered the building to the electric lamps 
within. The accident shows that naked electric 
light or telephone wires may become a source of 
danger to a building unless proper care is taken by 
the electricians in erecting them, for they act as a 
partial lightning-rod, and a partial lightning-rod is 
sometimes more dangerous than none at all, since u 
IS apt to invite the discharge by providing for it an 
avenue of least resistance to the ground. These wires 
should therefore be run into buildings at points re¬ 
moved from spires, flagstaffs, or other prominent parts 
of the building likely to draw the discharge, unless the 
prominent parts in question are actually connected by 
a suitable metal wire to the electric light wires, so as 
to guide the discharge into the latter without allowing 
it to break tlirough any part of the building itself. 
Wc may add that ,a workman of the electric light 
company, while engaged in splicing the wires during 
the tillin' .-storm at Minneapolis, was rendered in¬ 
sensible, and on coming to felt an intense pain in his 
right foot. On examining the Latter he found that his 
leg had been struck below the knee, and his clothing 
torn to ids, his boot split open from toe to heel, 
and his loot blistered as if it had been burned. 


lime, Professor Minchin iisc.s a clockwork device to 
expo-se the cell to the light for that imerv.i! of time 
only, and the current generated mcainvliile is stored in 
a “condenser,'' then discharged at ome thrmigh the 
galvanometer, giving a deflection proportioii.il to its 
amount. 

An Oxide Gas-Burner. 

The figiiic- illustrates a new k-'-id of gas-jet invented 
by Herr O. F.ihnehjehn. of .Stockholm. A tinely- 
powdered lefraclory oxide (such 
J the oxide of nmgnesiiini, 
K'.- _/. A c.d('ium. /irconiiim, or silicon) is 

pi'cssed through a die, 
‘^^sired 

lengths, dned, and burnt at a 
high temperature. These wires 
are fixed in an iron or brass 


The Packer’s Puzzle. 

A new French puzzle, called “ Le Secret d'un Km- 
ballcur,” or the Packer's Puzzle, consists of a circular 

_ tray of cardboard with 

a rim round it, and 
twelve discs ol hard 
wood which arc placed 
in the tr,iy. Tlic puzzle 
is so to arrange these 
that they will help to 
bind one another and 
allow the tray to be 
inverted without their 
falling out. The plan 
of arrangement to ef¬ 
fect this is shown in 
the figure, where No. 1 is in the centre and Nos. 2, 
3, 4. 5, 6, 7 arc arranged round it. Then the left 
hand is placed flat over the pieces, and Nos. 8, 9, jo, 

11. J2 are inserted so .as to bear on the sides of the 
box. Finally, No. i is removed from the centre .and 


socket, l\ nmking a sort of placed at the jmsitioii marked No. i Ills. The twelve 
brush. The filaments of oxide arc then c.xposed to pieces are then fixed, and the puzzle solved, 

the high temperature of a watcr-gas-fl.nne, the gas 


Ix-ing burned in an ordinary burner, 1:. shown beneath. 
The oxide brush, supiMirIcd over the gas-flame by a 
twisted wire, glows with an intense white heat, ;ind 
yields a beautiful soft light. 

Lightning and Electric Light Wires. 
lJuring a music.1l festival recently held in the 
Drill Hall at Minneapolis, in the United States, a 


The Steno-Teiegraph. 

Signor Michela, of Ivrce, has set himself to intro¬ 
duce what may be called a telegraphic shorthand. In 
the present system of telegraphing, the average English 
word requires some fifteen distinct signals to send it, 
the average letter requiring three, .and the averts 
word consisting of five letters. Now Signor Michela 
proposes to telegraph, by means of a key-board instru- 
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ment like a piano, any speech in any lan)];iiage as fast 
as it can be spoken, and as it is delivered by the 
speaker. His apparatus has been tried in the Italian 
Senate, and is said to be capable of sending 10,000 
vords per hour. Full details of the apparatus would 
require a long article to describe, but the principle of 
its action is to telegraph the phonetic sounds common 
to every language by means of signals, and not the 
letters, as in the present system. The operator catches 
these sounds in a word, and telegraphs them by 
pressing down the keys. At the receiving station 
tliey are represented by short horizontal lines on a 
moving strip of paper. Signor Michcla’.s telegraph is 
a new dpp.nrture in a promising direction, its only- 
drawback being that it requires a longer time to learn 
than the ordinary system. 

A Standard Ohm. 

Now that there are so many amateur electricians, 
the standard “ ohm,” or unit of electrical resistance, 
which wc illustrate, may be 
useful to non-professionals. It 
consists of a coil of insulated 
wire giving the unit resistance, 
enclosed in a neat boxwood 
box, with .m ebonite top to in- 
suhtc the iwo terminals, a ji. 

•loifi ••acii other. The ends of 
the wire coil are soldered to 
these two terminals, uhich are stout cop|ii-r l..:rs, >11- 
lended for plunging into mercury cups ’’ u> nut e llie 
connectiiins with the battery .and other up]' .r.ltu^. 
Mach coil IS tested ami guaranteed at the ( .veiidisli 
LaboraKuy, Cambridge, and a written giiaraiueo given 
that it !■= correct to part of the true ohm. 'i'his 

true or legal ohm was defined recently b) the fni!-r- 
natinnal Congress of F.lcctricians, I'.irts, as the elec- 
trictil resist,I’Kc of a column of pure mercuiy tine 
millimetre sf|u:irc and 107 centimetres long. .Science 
teachers ni.ay ;i)so profit by the new. .and incxncrisivc 
standard olim thus introduced. 

Motion Drawings. 

In the Machinery in Motion department of the 
International Healtli F-xhibition, some novel‘‘motion 
drawings” wore exhibited. Tiic.se include drawings 
of the steamship Rnvenm, showing the relative move¬ 
ments of the cranks, pistons, and other parts of llic 
engines, at any part of tlit stroke. Another example 
is a drawing of the London, llrighton, and South Coast 
Railway Comp.iny’s poweifnl engine the “ (Iladsionc,” 
it is intended for schools of instruction in mechanical 
science. These motion drawings, built up of mov.ible 
parts which pl.iy as in the aclu.il engine or machine, .arc 
arc a great help to engineers as well as to students of 
mechanics and physical .science, since they exhibit the 
action of an apparatus on a plane surface, which makes 
them more readily understood than the cubical forms 
of the actual machine. Moreover, they arc inexpensive, 
ascompared with wood or metal models made to scale, 
and, therefore, can be obtained by institutions which 
could not afford the latter. 



An Osmium Telephone. 

The metal osmium, which is rare at present, and 
therefore lalher expensive, has been found by Mr. 
George Lee Anders to make a 
good telephone transmitter of the 
microphone order when broken 
into grains, and contained in a 
bex between two aluminium or 
platinum electrodes, and bodily 
attached to a sounding-board or 
diaphragm, which receives the 
speaker’s voice. The figure illus¬ 
trates this arrangement in section, 
where A is the diaphragm, shown 
endwise, B B iho two metal elec¬ 
trodes, and CI) an ebonite or wooden box or chamber, 
containing the granulated osmium. The wires K E 
convey the current through the osmium by means of 
the electrodes li 11, and when tiie speaker’s voice 
vibrates the diapliragm A, the loose metal grains in 
the box CJ) arc agitated accordingly, and act as a 
microphone on the current, niodilying it in sympathy 
with the waves of sound. This current is sent 
llirough the primary circuit of an induction coil, and 
the secondary circuit of the same coil is connected 
in circuit with the telcgrapli line. The vocal currents 
p.ass along the latter to the receiving telephone, and 
make llicmselvcs hcaid as speech. 



A New Pipenlomt. 

There is great dift'icully in preserving w,atcrtight the 
joints in .stoneware pipes and conduits. Mr. .Stanford 
has, however, devised a means of casting both on the 
spigot and faurel (that is, the entering end and the 
receiving socket) a jointing composition specially 
made for the purpose, and carefully turned afterwards 
to make the joint fit watertight. The joints are more 
e.isily iiiatic on thi-- ptan tli.aii on the old, and the com¬ 
position IS said to resist, not only wafer, but heat and 
acid. \Vhile upon tlii.s subject, we may mention the new 
“ Pelrosilicon,” or artificial stone pipes exhibited at 
the Health Lxbibilion. This siticatrd stone is made 
of ii.Ttiual Slone, such as Kentish rag and granite, 
broken in a crusher, and mixed with Portland 
miicnt. 'I'he v'ompost is moulded in shapes, which 
give it a jarring, or .settling motion, and the forms 
are then sU‘cped in a soluUon of silicate of soda, to 
complete the liardening process. 



A Non-Actinic White Light. 

The low red light employed by photographers to 
develop their gclatino-broiiiidc plates is ver>- injurious 
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lo ihc eyes. Mr. W. E. Debenliani has, however, 
introduced a method, outlined in our sketch, whereby 
he obtains an agreeable white non-actinic light, com¬ 
posed of complementary red and green rays. He 
employs a lantern consisting of two lamps, A Ji. with 
glass faces at K and N. The glass at K is of a deep 
yellowish-green tint, whilst that at N is of a red colour, 
with a superposed pane of very pule yellowish-green. 
The light from these lamps /alls on the curved re- 
llecting surface, D, which is of a deep yellow colour, 
and is reflected do)vn 
through the opening, E f, 
which is covered by a 
sheet of translucent 
white tissue-paper. The 
light, after passing 
through this paper, was 
nearly white, but had so 
little actinic eflect that 
a very sensitive plate, 
plaocd at reading dis-' 
tance below it for a 
quarter of an hour, 
showed scarcely a trace 
of .an image. When a 
)cllow fabric was sub¬ 
stituted at E F, an hour's 
exposure failed to pro¬ 
duce more lluin the 
slightest mark on the 
plate, whilst it gave suf¬ 
ficient light to work by. 

A Marble Churn. 

At the International 
Health Exhibition there 
are exhibited several 
novel churns, otic being 
of glass, thus showing 
the process ol butter- 
making, and anntlier of 
cool marble. The latter 
was of the eccentric 
type, having projecting 
bosses inside. The journals on which the barrel 
revolves were placed eccentrically, and not opposite 
each other, .so that the churn revolves on an ima¬ 
ginary line diagonal to its axis. It is claimed that 
the projecting points break the butler up while in the 
churn, so that it docs not require the same amount 
of working afterwards. Other churns of this species 
were made of wood—one cxhibilc<i being capai)]e of 
making 150 pounds of butler at a churning. A 
"diaphragm” churn was also exhibited, which had 
Its barrel divided horizontally into two parts by a 
diaphragm, consisting of four flat pieces of wood 
placed at different angles to each other and held 
together by a stout frame. The pins on which the 
baiTcl revolves do not run on bearings, but are mounted 
on friction-wliecis, held in position by a slotted guide. 
The diaphragm acts as a beater. A more interesting 
churn exhibited was, however, the “ Hathaway,” which 


consists of an oblong, flat-sided box, supported in the 
centre by an oscillating iron rod, which, with the con¬ 
taining vessel, forms an oscillating pendulum. The 
\'cssel has attached to it, at one end, a crank, (ho 
revolution of which causes the ends of the box to rise 
and fall at the same time that it oscillates on the pivot 
formed by the attachment of the rod. The upper 
part of the box is curved at each end, and in this way 
<a movement is given which causes two constantly 
falling streams of cream to meet each other in the 
centre of the chum. 
In designing a good 
chum, the object is to 
produce a commotion 
which will cause the 
fatty particles of the 
cream to adhere to¬ 
gether and form butter, 
and in the Hathaway 
churn this is excellently 
done by the meeting 
sheets of cream, without 
the necessity of beaters. 
Indeed, the churn may 
be run with the lid off. 

A Neat Parlour Organ. 

Our engraving repre¬ 
sents a very pretty de¬ 
sign for a parlour organ, 
taken from one actually 
made in America, the 
pifies being of silver. 
The design is worthy 
of imitation, if only to 
add variety lo the ex¬ 
isting shapes of such 
instruments. 

Damp Proof Paint. 
Some samples of a 
new paint exhibited at 
the Health Exhibition 
are worthy of remark. 
The “magnetic oxide of iron paint,” as it is called, 
is intended to prevent damp in walls. This oxide 
of iron is not attacked by rust, and the paint made 
from it is also unoxidisabic, and proof against the 
sulphurous acid fumes given off by gas-jets, The 
paint is applied lo a wall before the paper is pul on, 
and, from the sample walls shown at the Health Exhi¬ 
bition, which were all exposed to the percolation of 
water, the paint appeared to serve its purpose very well 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Tke Editor hopes to make the award in the Story 
Co/npetition, which closed on September u/, very 
shortly. 

Partietdars respecting other Competitions., now open 
to all readers of the Magazine, will he found in the 
June (i8fl4) number. 






“CXJMK HERE, UY HRBYIIOUND, PAITIIEUL THUV 
WHILE FAITHLESS HE." 


•A LOt'B-gVAKimi’' (F.?|S). 
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WITHIN THE CLASP. 

A STORV OF THE YORKSHIRE JET-HUNTERS. 

By J. BERWICK HARWOOD, Autbor of “ The Tenth Earl,’' “ Lady Plavla," “ Patd Knoz, Pitman,” *o. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-Fin'H. 

WHAT OBADIAU HKARD. 

r HRALES Maple, 
which lies on 
the Yorkshire 
roast, between 
Horseshoe liay 
and the seaport of 
Shrapton, is a 
decent little vil. 
lage enough, and 
boasts of as tidy 
a little inn as is 
consistent with 
the sparseness of 
the local popula¬ 
tion. The “ Blue 
Lion," though it 
had no pretensions 
to take higher rank tlian that of a roadside inn, 
was neat and orderly, as a place of public entertain¬ 
ment should be : and some of the out-door servants 
of the neighbouring landowner, SirWilli.im Herrick, 
to whom every stick and stone, every meadow and 
potato-garden in the p.irish belonged in fcc-siinplc, 
were in the habit of patronising the rural hostelry. 
Two of these, Sir William’s old coarhuian and 
Sir William’s youngish Scotch head gardener, were 
sitting there in the snug parlour, with a sanded floor, 
but partially cariieted, red-curtained, and comino- 
diously furnished, of the “ Blue Lion,” which was 
devoted to the accommodation of customers of the 
better sort. 

Customers of the better sort, at the “ Blue Lion,” 
meant farmers and farm.-bailiffs, skippers of fishing- 
smacks, captains or mates of small vessels, Shrapton 
townsfolk, and last, not least, the liousehold brigade 
of the landlord's landlord, the servants from Herrick 
HalL The category' included also old Captain 
Obadiah Jedson, well known and respected from 
Lowestoft to Shields, and whose company of jet- 
hunters were just then encamped in Horseshoe Bay, 
near the nigged reef of black and weed-draped rocks 
which there juts out, like a natural wall, into the 
sea. It was the very pl.ace described in the earliest of 
these pages, the very spot where Don, as a child, had 
been found by the jct-scckcrs under gaunt Captain 
Jedson’s command. And in a corner of the neat 
parlour sat Obadiah himself, his long grey hair flow¬ 
ing over his shoulders and his eyes half shut, while in 
his bony right hand he held a long clay pipe of the 
“churchwarden” variety—such a pipe as a Turk would 
smoke, had cherrywoiid chibouques never come into 
fashion among the “ faithful.” 

Sir William’s head coachman was there, and so was 
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the rich baronet's head gardener. For a coachman 
there is no promotion possible. Higher than the box, 
especially if it be dignified by a liainincrcloth, he can¬ 
not go. And indeed honest George Stubbs, “ man 
and boy,” as lie phrased it, in the service of the Her¬ 
rick family for five-and-forty years, had no wish save 
to die in bis vocation. But Andrew Mciklejohn, the 
gardener from the Lothians, was an aspiring young 
man. Step by step had he ])lodded his way up the 
ladder of life, from a weeding-boy to his present posi¬ 
tion. He had a tolerable salary—say ^200 a year— 
blit Scotch gardeners, whose heads are crammed with 
botanical L.uin, expect salaries very much higher than 
that. Nobody save Mr. Meiklejohn himself knew 
how many hours he snatched from sleep, or how he 
toiled by the light of a twinkling candle, to master 
that floricultural lore which is, in its way, one of 
the driest and least inviting of studies. Personally, 
Andrew had no love for flowers—“A lot 0’ bit 
weeds ! ” he would mutter between his teeth. But 
some rich men pay a thousand or twelve hundred a 
year to the learned functionaries who preside over 
their acres of glass and their roods of stove-pipes, 
and for the acquisition of such .m income as that the 
cx-wecdiiig boy would have denied himself all earthly 
pleasures. As it was, in the intervals of duly and of 
the self-imposed task of cramming manuals of recent 
botany, he found time for a quiet chat and pipe at the 
“Blue Lion.’’ 

“ Wo ve got a new visitor up at the Hall,” said the 
coachman Lord Wyvern.” 

“Will he be a Lord of Session, Mr. Stubbs?” 
asked the gardener from the Lothians. “A judge, 
I’m meaning,” he added, seeing that the coachman 
w.is unable to comprehend his drift. “We have them 
at F.dinburgh." 

“ This is a real lord,” rejoined the coachman, almost 
crossl)’. “ Why, man, it’s Earl Wyvem, one of the 
richest earls, I’ve beard tell, in broad England. His 
lordship’s no stranger here, and he’s an old friend of 
Sir William’s. He came here first with his young 
bride—poor thing !—that died early in foreign parts. 
And the next time he came to st.sy at the Hall he 
was a widower, as grave to look at, though not so 
stern-like, as now’. Then it was that the great mis¬ 
fortune happened that our Sir Willi.-un and his lady 
felt so much for, though, of course, it was worse for 
his lordship. Haven’t )’e heard the story, Mr. Meikle¬ 
john?” demanded the coachman. 

Mr. Mciklejohn had heard no story in any way 
connected with Earl Wyvem, and said so. He also 
expressed a jiolitc wish to hear whatever namative 
might concern so aristocratic a visitor to Herrick 
Hall, 

“ His lordship, as 1 said before,” resumed the coach- 
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man, “came back again, a widower, to visit our 
master at the Hall. He wasn’t called Earl Wyvem 
then—he was not, because, you see, his father, the 
old Earl, did not die for a matter of three years after 
that, so my lord was called Lord Ludlow. It’s the 
second title in the family. If his lordship had had a 
son alive, or, more rightly, if his son hadn’t come to a 
sad ending, he'd have been Lord Ludlow this day. 
D’ye understand me, Mr. Meiklejolin ? ” 

Mr. Meiklejohn understood his companion’s mean¬ 
ing perfectly well, and said so. 

“Now,” said the coachman, after again tasting his 
beer, “ his lordship’s young wife was dead abn. id, but 
she had left him one comfort, and that was his only 
child, the finest little fellow ever was seen, T think. 
Bom in Italy, or some such outlandish place, 1 believe 
the boy was, but, bless you ! he was the noblest little 
chap ever I clapped eyes on, and, baby as he was, had 
the airs and the ways of a young king. 1 mind it well. 
It was the very year I was made head coachman, 
-when old Mr. Parsons, that came before me, was took 
so bad with the rheumatics that he couldn't climb to 
his box. But it was a sad job about my lord's little 
boy.” 

The coachman here re-lighted his pipe, and sucked 
at its sealing-wax-cndctl lube for some moments in 
silence. The listening Scot grew tantalised by the 
tale-teller’s undue delay. 

“ .Scarlet fever, perhaps, Mr. Stubbs?” he suggested, 
with a cough. “We arc all poor, feckless things, 
'specially the young.’’ 

“ Not a bit of it!” returned the coachman testily. 
“ No, no, Mr. Meiklejohn, it was a welter death than 
that, which might fall to the lot of any brat in a cottage. 
No ; as I said, there was this little child. a.s beautiful 
us an angel, and as proud as a king. I renieiuber him, 
as if it were yesterday, with his great dark eyes, tliat 
were as bold as a lion’s, and all the silky curls about 
that pretty head, and the gay clothes they pranked 
him in. My lord was a cold-seeming man—nor is a 
father like a mother—but all agreed that my lord was 
wrapped up, as people call it, in the child. It was 
afterwards, as I’ve heard, th.u he took so greatly to 
politics.” 

“ But how did this sad thing happen, Mr. Stubbs?” 
very reasonably demanded tlic Scottish gardener. 

“It happened this way, Mr. Meiklejohn,” replied 
the coachman, returning to the pith of his story. 
“ My lord brought down with liini, besides his valet, a 
nurse, of course, for the child, a very respectable, tidy 
young person, but a Londoner, and over-young for 
such a situation. This young person, the maid, used 
to go, with the perambulator and the little child, who 
may have been four, or something near that age, here 
and there, but most to the Sands, .at llorseslioe Bay, 
and sit down there and read, or look at the sea, as 
girls like that will do. And one day, when a sudden 
storm came on, she didn’t come back. When the child 
and the nurse were missed, there was a search, but it 
was all too late. The perambulator was found empty 
above high-water mark, and so was the open book the 
girl bad been reading. But that was all; and nothing 


more was known until four days after the body of the 
young woman was found, poor thing, in shoal-watcr, 
six miles oiT, tangled in the long weed on Muddlcsham 
Bank, and she was buried in Sbrapton Cemetery. But 
the child’s poor beautiful little corpse was never found 
—washed out to sea, no doubt, and ” 

Here a sudden crash interrupted the narrator, as 
Obadiah dropped his long churchwarden pipe, and tlie 
fragile clay was smashed to pieces on the sanded 
floor. 

“What’s that, now?” exclaimed Mr. Meikle- 
john. 

“Nothing. The old cove in the comer roust have 
nodded off to sleep, I suppose,” answered the coach¬ 
man, glancing towards the captain of jet-hunters, with 
whose personal appearance he did not happen to be 
acquainted. 

Bui Obadiah sat quite still, and appeared to be un¬ 
affected either by the story he had just heard or by the 
demolition of his pipe. 

Somehow, the interruption seemed to have broken 
the thread of the coachman's ideas; or it may 
possibly be that, having reached the climax of his 
tale, he had nothing more to telL At any rate, he 
finished his pipe in sulky silence. Nor, after the space 
of some five minutes, did Obadiah Jedson linger in 
the parlour of the “ Blue Lion.” Quietly the captain 
of jel-huntcrH rose from his seat in the corner, and 
stalked out of the room, paying his modest reckon¬ 
ing at the bar, and passing out into the dusk of the 
coming night. 

“ A strange, dour-looking carle ! ” remarked the gar¬ 
dener from llic Lothians, as the towering form ol 
Obadiah passed him by; “just, to niy fancy, wliat 
one 0’ our old Covenanting saints must have been— 
they who bled and suffered for the truth.” 

“ Thai’s (jrcek to me,” responded the coachman. 

Meanwhile, Obadiah Jedson’s swift strides, despite 
his age, bore him rapidly to where, with fires gleaming 
in the twilight, the bivouac of the jcl-huntcishad been 
established in Horseshoe Bay. Several voices were 
raised in greeting or in questioning accents at the 
sight of the jet-seekers’ captain. But their aged chief 
lingered not to hold conversation with his followers. 
“Hu.sh yc!” he said, in the peremptory tones that 
prevented further parley. “ 1 am on an errand now 
that brooks no tarrying.” 

There was in Obadiah Jedson’s rough apology for a 
tent, tnadc of a fragment of tarpaulin supported by 
slicks, a little old trunk, battered and dented in the 
vicissitudes of many a journey. It contained, be- 
side.s some necessary raiment, the jet lately won by 
the company, and also the clothes and ornaments 
which Don liad worn when first, near the jutting 
black rocks on those very sands, tlie lost cliild in his 
royal beauty liad been discovered by the adven¬ 
turous rovers of the sea-beach. Never in all those 
years had old (Jbadiah chosen to separate himself 
for a single day from those relics, and now he fell 
assured he could use them to good purpose. He 
made a bundle, with the aid of a large red handker¬ 
chief, of the clothes, the bell, and the other objects that 
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were the property of his foster-child, and bidding his 
band not to disturb themselves sliould his return be 
delayed, set off through the gathering darkness along 
the upland road that led to Herrick Hull 

CHAPTER THE PORn'-SlXTH. 

WITHIN THE CLAST. 

“ Wish to sec his lordship ! ” exclaimed the footman 
who, at Herrick Hall, answered the door-Udl, and who 
stood aghast at the audacity of the proposition. The 
footman was only acting up to the ancient tradition 
which makes it hard to see a great man or a rich man 
face to face. It is a tradition not wholly unreasonable. 
•If there were no barriers to fence us in from un¬ 
licensed visitbrs. few of us would survive the eternal 
annoyance which begging letter-writers, duns, maniacs, 
eccentric projectors, and the pushing agents of enter- 
prising firms might inflict upon us. 

The nobler the quarry, the more numerous arc the 
hawks; and a rich earl can hardly submit to be 
accosted, as a workman may lie, by the first ])erson 
who may happen—and a good many persons ofbotli 
sexes would happen—to wish to get something out of 
him. 

‘‘ 1 do desire to see Earl Wyvern,” replied Obatliali, 
who was the applicant for .admission. “ I am little 
used to trouble the mighty of the earth to listen in my 
words for my sake ; but I come on business, to attend 
to which, unless I judge wrongly, my lord the earl 
would gladly rise, even from a king’s feast. What I 
hive to say mailers to his lordsliij) far more than u 
does to me.” 

The footman wavered. Obadiah’s gaunt height, 
flaming eyes, and dignity of liearmg overcame the 
impression wliich the old red sliirl, the Kiticrcd hat, 
and the coarse clothes had maile on the senilor's 
mind. 

“What name, please?” he asked. 

“1 am Ohadiah Jedson—Captain Jedsnn they call 
me,” answered the jet-hunter impressively. “Tell 
the Earl that I can throw light upon what liappcnetl 
here in Horseshoe Bay seventeen long years ago. .Sii 
Willi.ain Herrick, your master, can hardly lail to h.ive 
heard of Captain Obuiliah Jedson. the jct-sceker.” 

The footman thereupon r.ipitulatcd, and went in to 
do Obadiah's errand, In a few minutes- in fewer 
minutes than the gaunt old chief of the jei-lunuers’ 
company had reckoned on—the footman came hack. 

■‘Sir William did know of you, nplaiii.'’ he said, 
more respectfully than he had spoken before, “ and so 
did her ladyship. Please step this w.iy. My lord will 
see you in the dining-room.” 

There were lamps and candles bla7mg in the long, 
rcd-wallcd dining-room of Herrick Hall, so tlial the 
portraits of Sir William’s ancestors in armour, or in 
silk, or in the bag-wig and laced coat of a later period, 
blinked on the intruder from within their heavily-gilded 
frames as if they had been drowsily alive. Dinner 
was lately over, but fruit and flowers yet stood in their 
silver baskets on the while cloth of the table, and the 
sideboard groaned beneath the weight of the great 
Tudor tankards and flagons, the shields, the cups, and 
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the vases of the Restoration period, and the massive 
ugliness of the Georgian epoch. Lord Wyvern 
quickly came, somewhat of a frown ujion his brow. 

“Mr.—or Captain—Jedson,” he said, “you have 
evoked very painful recollections— I trust not on 
frivolous grounds—by the message which you have 
thought fit to send me. If you have anything to tell 
which is worth the telling, I am prepared to listen to 
you.” 

“Lord Earl,” replied Olxuliah, confronting the peer 
with a grave dignity that challenged respect, “ I forget 
neither what is due to a nobleman’s rank nor to a 
father’s heart when I ask your lordship to hearken to 
a rough man hke me. 1 am a jet-hunter—a captain 
of jel-liiinlers. It seems to me but ycsterd.ay th.it our 
camp was pitched, as it is to-day, in Horseshoe Bay, 
hard by. It was sevciilcen long years ago. It was 
summer weather. It was the day of a sharp and 
sudden storm, such .as we who lead an open-air life, 
always on the beach, arc not unused to, even in the 
fine season.” 

“Well?” said the earl, as his lips quivered, and the 
lines that furrowed his broad while blow seemed to 
deepen, and he w.aited to hear more. 

“My lord,” ()b.idiah resumed, “lam not one of 
those who believe in luck hcathenly so called. But 
there is a guidance, if wc could sec it .aright. On that 
day of sudden storm on the sands, close to the leaping 
waves, on the inner side of the black rocky headland 
that juts nut into the sea, and cuts off the bay from 
Slirapton and the coast-line, we saw, as if it had 
droppeii from the sky, the figure of a child.” 

“ Alive ? ” asked Lord Wyvern hoarsely. When 
had his voice before lh.it day been so little under his 
control! 

“Alive,” Obadiah hastened to say, “and well, and 
fe.arless, A heaiitilul hoy, with silken curls and great 
dnik eyes, richly clad, dainty to look upon—like a 
little prince torn from a palace, and .set there on the 
desolate sc.i-beach, almost within reath of the furious 
sea. (hiile alone he was. How he came to 1 >C there 
we marvelled then, for already the great white waves 
were sending Ihcir columns of spray high over the end 
of the rocky proinoiilory, and the strongest man could 
not h.ave rounded the point. But it h.is been borne in 
upon me since that the child, nnconscioiis of the 
danger, may jierhaps have gone round the he.idland on 
his little feel---slraying very close to de.ith, with the 
title coming in at racehorse speed, helped by the gale, 
but yet eluding the doom that was so near. He must 
have been on our sitle of the rocks some minutes 
before we sighted hini.” 

“01 what age was the boy?” asked the carl 
quickly. “I conclude, by your presence here, that 
you know the details of iny loss ? ’’ 

“ An hour or two ago. Lord Earl. I knew not of your 
loss,” answered the jet-lumter. “ The overhearing of 
a chance conversation- if there be such a thing as 
chance, for I hold that what is written, that shall Be— 
has broiiglit home to me, after all these years, that 
oiir foundling, and my own fostcr-son, the little fellow 
whom we ado|Ued among us, was no other than your 
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son, my lord. At the time we never dreamed of it. 
Our company was on the move, and our march was 
northward. We carried the boy with us. He was 
too young to tell us his parents’ names. When we 
asked him as to his home, as to his own name, 
he could only tell us that they called him ‘ Don.’ 
More closely questioned, he replied, erj ing as a child 
will cry, ‘ Little Don.’ Is such a name strange to you, 
my lord ? ” 

The tears that started to Earl Wj vcrn's haughty 
eyes, and the deep sob that shook his frame, were 
answer enough. 

“ Is he—my boy—yet living ? ” asked the carl; 
and it was with almost an imploring gaze that he 
fixed his eyes on Obadiah’s rugged face. 

“He is—he is, my lord,” the jct-hunlcr made 
haste to say. “ Roughly as we reared him, and poor 
as wc were, he grew up to be as handsome and as 
noble a youth as ever gladdened a father's eyes. 
He still goes by the name of Don—Mr. Don they 
call him, for all believed him to be .a gentleman's 
child from the first—and a braver lad, or a gentler, 
never won the praise of high and low along the coast 
here.” 

“Don?—yes, it was a name the Italian servants 
gave him at Naples, where they called him Don 
Lioncllo—Lionel Arthur Wyvern w.as his real n.imc— 
and I, too, called him nothing else,” said the carl 
thoughtfully. “ 1 saw a young man, and a singularly 
handsome one, at Woodburn Parsonage, who-” 

“ Why, that must have been our Don—pardon me 
for interrupting your lordship—since Mr, Langton 
tauglil liiin, and liked him well, until ti1.1l business 
came up about Miss Mowbray.” 

And in a few woids Obadiah recounted how Don 
had become a clerk in Lord Thorsdalc’s land office, 
how he had won Violet’s love, but, at her guardian's 
bidding, had been banished from the house. 

“We may remedy lh.it,” said the earl, smiling. 
“ But I forgot. Have you preserved. Captain Jedson, 
any of the clothes which the child wore ? ” 

“ 1 have carried them with me, under lock and key, 
in all my wandering career,” answered Obadiah, as 
he undid the bundle, and laid it on the table before 
him. “Here, my lord, arc the boy’s clothes. This 
fine green vch’ct tunic, as you see, frayed and 
whitened now, but with the silver buttons yet 
bright, for I have burnished them at times; and 
here are the rest of the things, cap. shoes, and all, 
and the belt, with its big clasj) of silver: that is 
bright, too; and a coral thing, that hung by a thin 
gold chain.” , 

“That,” said the carl, “is a Neapolitan charm 
against the Evil Eye -a mere toy ; but the bolt ! Did 
you not wonder at wh.it you found within the clasp ?” 

“ Indeed, no. I doubt if I understand you, my 
lord,” said Obadiah, wondering in his turn. 

“I will see.” said ilic earl, “if 1 have forgotten 
and, after one or two attempts, he pressed a secret 
spring, when instantly a silver plitc (lew open, 
revealing within a cavity that contained two tiny 
locks of hair and certain graven letters. 


“ Those are his mother’s initials and mine. That 
is his mother's hair and my own. 1 doubt no more,” 
said Lord Wyvern. “ And now, Captain Jedson, how 
can I ever repay the debt ? ” 

WlicD suddenly Obadiah struck bis forehead, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Dolt 1 dullard that I am! My lord, I greatly 
fear that the good news comes too late. They have 
driven our Don half desperate by separating him from 
the girl he loves, and to-morrow, early to-morrow, the 
brave boy starts to seek his fortune beyond the seas— 
starts for Mexico.” 

Lord Wyvern turned pale. He had quite lost his 
stoicism at the sight of the clothes and trinkets that 
his only child, so long mourned as dead, had worn, 
but the tears that dimmed his haughty eyes had not 
boon all of sorrow. But now it seemed as though 
some new misfortune were impending. 

“ How is this ?” he asked. 

Then Obadiah related how Don, smarting under 
the imputation of mercenary motives, and despairing 
of being deemed a fitting suitor for Violet unless he 
grew rapidly rich, had induced Mr. Bartlett to re¬ 
commend him to his brother, who managed some 
Mexican grandee’s estate and mines in Northern 
Mexico. 

“ I have been in America myself, my lord, both 
north and south," concluded the jet-hunter bodingly, 
“and vhal I fCiir for the noble boy is his own courage. 
If he hadn’t hud a lion’s heart, ihere’d have been 
widows in Yorkshire where there arc happy wives, 
.ind orphans crying for bread, that never knew what 
Don’s strong arm had done for them. But the lad is 
going where disease and savages ftnd cowardly slab¬ 
bers .arc .as plenty as-” 

“ This must be stopped ! ” said Lord Wyvern, 
interrupting in his turn. And then Sir William 
Herrick was taken into council, and after some time 
had been inevitably lost in receiving the sincere con¬ 
gratulations of his kindly entertainers, in consulting 
railway time-tables, and in settling on a plan of 
action, a mounted messenger was despatched to 
Shrapton, to bespeak a special train to be in readiness 
in the morning to set off at an hour sufficiently early 
to render it possible to intercept Don at an important 
junction, at which he must necessarily stop during his 
journey towards Southampton and the steam-packet, 
West India bound, that was to waft him across the 
Atlantic ttiwards Vena Cruz. 

“ I will send my own servant—Simmons is a very- 
steady m.an,” said the carl. “ But, Captain Jedson, 
you will add very greatly to the obligation under which 
you have already laid me if you will accompany my 
valet, and vouch to Don himself, who knows you so 
well, for the truth of the tidings which follow him. 
Tell the boy that he h.is no need now to seek a 
fortune by imperilling his young life among barbarous 
foes, and in a scmi-civilised country. Wyvern Castle, 
and the estates and the town house, and the earl’s 
coronet in the future, belong to him of right, as to me. 
He is even now Lord Ludlow, and as such I beg of you 
to rut short his projected self-exile, and to bring him 
back to the arms of his father.” 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY.SEV.ENTH. his promised bride. His courage was as dauntless as 

“MY LOHDl" jje proved it to be many a day by sea and land, 

The fly which was to convey Don and his scanty but his spirits were not as blithe as of old. Perhaps, 
luggage to the Danelwrough Station arrived very early since he had been called a fortune-hunter—since, for 
at the Old Steward’s House at Thorsdale Park, and the first tzme in his briglit young hfe, unworthy 



“DON SAW AT HIS KLBOW THE TOWEKING FOIIM AND STKIKINU I'ACIi OF THE AOLl) CAPTAIN 
OP THE JET^HONTERS’’ {p. 710). 


Don’s young fellow-clcrk was still asleep as his office motives had been imputed to him^a gloom seemed to 
companion started. Don’s leave-takings had been got have settled upon the young man’s joyous nature, 
over. He had seen Violet, as he believed to be As Don drove past Woociburn Parsonage, nestling 
probable, for the last time. He bad parted, before the amongst its trees, and as he looked up towards the 
jet-hunters’band set out on their southward march, windows of Violct’.s chamber, half-hidden by flowering 
with his foster-father, Obadiah Jedson. He had creepers, tears sprang to his eyes. It was very early 
spoken hopeflilly to both of these, but, high of heart as yet. All at the Parsonage were probably asleep. 
asheusuaUywas,Donfeltasiftherew.is]ittleprospect The gardener on the lawn was whetting his scythe, 
of a rapid rise in life, and a quick return to England and but the house itself as yet was hushed. Then came 
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<he rest of tiie drive to Daneboroiigh; then the 
waiting at the station ; and then at last the lumbering 
train jolted and snorted its way, as if with sullen 
reluctance, along the iron road.- 

It was a slow train by which Don was to travel. 
Intending emigrants have seldom much money to 
w.iste, and on such lines as that from Daneboroiigh 
expresses were, like the provcrbiiil visits of angels, 
few and far between. This was a train ostentatiously, 
almost irritably slow, stopping everywhere, even be¬ 
side damp brick platforms that stood like red oases 
in a waste of wet greenery, and where the oldest 
porter on duty could not have remcnibercd three 
passengers arriving or departing at any one time— 
and rumbling sluggishly along, like an unwieldy 
elephant, from each of these centres of agricultural 
depression to another. At last there was a town, and 
there tickets were pierced or snipped : and then there 
was another town, where it was needful to alight, wait, 
and change carriages. And so, in a slow way, the 
first portion of the journey was completed. 

Don went through this tedious preliiniii.-iry to his 
pilgrimage like a man ni a dream. His thoughts were 
far away, sometimes with Violet in her peaccliil home, 
sometimes among the scenes of his laic occtijiations, 
and anon in the very thfkrciu land that awaited 
him beyond the sunny sea and the palm-crested 
Antilles, the land of deep dry canons, so called, of 
serrated ridges of porphyry and selenite, of blue 
peaks, vulture-haunted, and of forests of thorny scrub, 
through which a horse could hardly force his way. 
That was the hand of rromise. Don had his full 
share of the youth’s longing for adventure and con¬ 
tempt for peril which has planted the English flag 
everywhere ; but now—he knew not why—he felt a 
sensation of s.adness, as though failure and disappoint- 
,. "nt lay in wait for him at the end of the long 
journey on which he was bound. 

*' Never rijind,'’ he said to himself, with a laugh ; 

“ at the sight of blue water my spirits will rise again, 

I am sure.” 

*'Switch,im Junction. Change!” s.aid the guard, 
going quickly along the line of carriages. 

Don, with the other passengers, got out and waited. 

Switcham is a great station, the nucleus of a very 
iron spidcr’s-web of rails, running towards the cardinal 
points of the compass, twisting, curving, and con¬ 
verging in the most bewildering way. It is dull work 
loitering on the iMwirded platform ol such a place. 

There Don stood, looking dejectedly about him. 
Suddenly there was a little bustle on the platform. 

“ See all clear theie !—special Ljjiiimg, as telegraphed 
from the North!” bawled a deputy-inspector, and 
there was a moment of activity. 

Switcham Junction being, as u reference to memory 
or to a time-table will prove, a spot whither unntim- 
bered lines converge, a collision is always to be 
feared, just as is an earthquake in Peru. It is only 
by dint of great care that such untoward events are 
reduced to the moderate amount which docs not 
awaken the Olympian wrath of leading newspapers, 
and depress the current value of debentures. On this 


occasion, no doubt, the necessary precautions had been 
taken, with good results, for presently the special tram 
from the North, merely consisting of a couple of 
carriages tacked to a tender and an engine, came in 
with H smoothly rushing sound. 

Perhaps Don was the only passenger among the 
loiterers on the extensive platform of Switcham who 
paid no attention at all to the advent of that costly 
luxury which only the rich can afford—the special 
train. I'he special train, then, so far as Don was 
concerned, rolled unregarded in. 

“My lord!” said a strange voice, in a tone of 
deferential eagerness, so close to Don’s ear that the 
young man could but start and turn his head. What 
he saw before him was a person in black, and with 
trim black whiskers, well dressed, but with the sub¬ 
servient air which denoted the highly-trained domestic. 

“ I Ix'g your lordship’s pardon! ” said the man, 
raising his glossy hat. 

Don stared .at him in very natural surprise. 

“ This is some mistake,” he said tolerantly. 

“No misuke at all, asking your lordship’s par¬ 
don Ibr the liberty,” said the stranger. “ We have 
followed your lordship from the North by special 

train, and- 1 am speaking, 1 hope, to Mr. Don ?” 

added the man-servant rapidly, and with some 
anxiety. 

“ M> name is Don,” answcrctl the young man, who 
scarcely knew how to treat this imporlun.Ue intruder 
on his privacy. The man was respectable in appear¬ 
ance and respectful in manner: could scarcely be 
regarded either as aimmomaniac or .is the peipetrator 
of a hoax. “For whom do you take 1110:"’ he de¬ 
manded sternly. 

“ I' or Lord Ludlow, iny lord. 1 am here by orders 
of your lordship’s father, my lord, and-” 

.So far had the valet proceeded in his speech, when 
a deeper voice struck in 

“Don, my dear boy, the man tells the truth, 
strange, and passing strange, as it may sound in those 
young cars of ihinc.” 

And 1 *011 saw at his elbow the towering form and 
striking face of the aged captain of the jcl-hunters. 

“You, too!” exclaiined Don, utterly bewildered; 
“and you also wishful to persuade me that I am not 
myself, but somebody else! Am 1 awake, or is all 
this a dream ? ” 

“A sweet dream, a happy dream, as I hope,” 
answered Obadi.ah, with the grim chuckle which with 
him, on very rare occasions, did duty for a laugh. 
“Come with me, my child, while I try to make 
clear to you what must now seem darkness indeed.” 

And, passing his gaum arm through that of Don, 
the old jet-hunicr gently drew the astonished young 
man away from the spot, where the discreet valet 
remained motionless. 

“My boy, my foster-child,” began Obadiah, in a 
voice that was broken by emotion, “ when first you 
came—a wee thing—to break our bread, and warm 
your little limbs l>cside our camp-fire, I knew from 
the first that you belonged to genlle-folks. You were 
like a tiny eaglet that had dropped down from the 
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«yrie aloft, and had but the barred feaihers and 
the dauntless eyes to tell of what race you came. At 
last the truth is known. Your father, who yrows 
impatient as he waits yonder to press you to his 
heart, is a grand nobleman, a noble earl, my lad.” 

“ His name ? ” Don asked, as his breath went and 
came more quickly than usual. 

“ His name is Earl Wyvern. You are yourself, it 
seems, Don, a lord, and your true name is Lionel 
Arthur, Lord Ludlow. You are his lordship’s only 
child, and natural heir,” replied Obadiah, and then 
went on, as rapidly and as lucidly as he could, to 
explain how, being an unsuspected listener to the 
talk of two of Sir William Herrick’s servants in the 
sanded parlour of the “Blue Lion”—near which, in 
Horseshoe Bay, the jet-hunters’ bivouac liad been 
established—ho had found for the first time a due to 
the mystery of Don’s parenjage. lie told how Lord 
Wyvern had willingly given credence to his talc, and 
had even himself, by touching the secret spring of the 
massive silver clasp, added an extra link to the chain 
■of proofs which all accepted as sufficient. 

There was no question any longer of Don’s pur¬ 
suing his solitary journey towards the slcamsliip that 
was to waft the young adventurer to Mexico. Don 
—or otherwise Lord Ludlow—had no need to seek 
a fortune by way of qualifying himself as an 
eligible suitor fur Violet’s hand. His fortune w.as 
made already, since there was many a fair demesne, 
l>csides that which snrroundecl Wwi'm ('asilc, that 
m the fulness of lime must, with the tari’a coronet, 
descend to Don. 

’I’hc end of the colloquy was that, as f.isl as the 
special train could hurry him along, Don '..[led over 
llie iron road to Shrapton. As he sat .done in hi.s 
compartment of a tirsl-class cain.ige- old Obadiah 
having insisted on journeying, as before, in company 
•with Lord Wyveni’s confidential servant, so as to 
leave his foster-child to his own reflections it seemed 
almost to Don as ibougli he were the hero of a fairy 
tale. The news appeared too good to be true, the 
promotion too sudden, the change in his prospects 
as abrupt as would be an instantaneous change from 
bleak winter to brilliant summer. 

Shrapton at last, and the sea. At the station door 
one of Sir William Herrick’s carriages w.is in 
wailing. Obadiah declined to accompany his former 
charge to the Hall. 

“ 1 shall see )'oii, though, to-morrow,” said Don, 
wringing the old man’s hand, and then he stepped 
into the ciuriaga 

‘‘ I shall tell the roachinan to diivc fast, niy lord,’’ 
said the carl’s valet, as he sprang to his scat on 
the box, and the carriage dashed off towards Herrick 
Hall. _ 

CltAn'ER THK KORTV-EICHl'H. 

Sir William Hkkkick, who wa.s the soul of hospi¬ 
tality, had thoughtfully provided that Don, on his 
arrival at the Hall, should be ushered at once into the 
presence of his father. In the lihrary, a large roon> 


where well-stored Ixiok-shelvcs alternated with the 
branching antlers of .slags slain long ago, and with 
armour kept bright by the caic of sundry generations 
of servants, the carl received the long-lost son whom 
he had so long sorrowed for as de.uJ. AH Lord 
Wyvem's pride, all the h.abiliial coldness of his 
manner, gave way at once, and he did not even try to 
hide the unwonici! tears that dimmed his eyes, as, 
opening his arms, he pressed the young man to his 
breast. 

“ M y boy ! ” he exclaimed, pushing Don from him a 
little way, with a hand upon each shoulder, so as to 
sec him better, “ you cannot tell what this meeting 
is to me ! To find .again, as if the very grave had, 
through Heaven’s mercy, yielded him up to me, the 
little child—all that my Marian left me—and to find 
in him a man grown, and a son of whom any father 
would be prouil indeed ! ” 

Don, too, w.is more affected Ih.an he had deemed 
possible. There was something touching m (he very 
change in the bearing of one so haughty as the father 
to whom he had been newly restored. The earl’s 
character h.ad indeed, as h.ts been hinted, seemed to 
undergo .1 great riuingc at the period of Ins bereave¬ 
ments, wlien first his dearly-loved young wife, and 
next liis only child, were snatched from him. Now, 
already he seemed to unbend, and the genial kindli¬ 
ness of his original nature appeared to force its way 
through the frigid austerity which to recent observers 
had seemed the key-note of his disposition. 

“ You liavc the Wyvern features, my boy! ” said the 
carl presently, ‘‘but your eyes remind me of your 
mother, too. When 1 saw you by chance at Wood- 
buni r.iisonagc, your face haunted and perplexed 
me. lint how could 1 conjecture that the tender child, 
lost beneath llie waves, as all believed, so long ago, 
was iheie before me, under Mr. Langlon’s roof! To 
you, Don, I suspect, it all seems like a dream.” 

“It does, my lord,’’ replied Don fr,inkly ; “and 
yet it is a dream that makes me very happy. Had I 
been offered to choose the father who should greet me 
as his son, I would gratefully have chosen as it has 
been willed.” 

Next followed Don's introduction to worthy Sir, 
William, and to Lady Herrick, and their only un- 
nmriicd daughter. How strangely sounded in hiscars 
the new name that must now be his- Ix>rd Ludlow. 
But his father, though he mentioned his recovered son 
by his new and arislorralie dc.signalion, and that 
proudly and with glisleaing eyes, never once ad¬ 
dressed his heir save .as “Don," as he had done when 
the tall, strong young man was but a beautiful child. 
That congratulations were not lacking m.ay be readily 
.supposed. Kindiy Sir William Herrick and his 
excellent wife hospitably insisted on extending a 
pressing invitation to “Lord Ludlow” to be their 
guest during his father’s stay, and it was settled that 
the visit of both the carl and his new-found son should 
be protracted for some time, to afford leisure for some 
necessary arrangements. 

Don’s first care was, with his father’s sanction, to 
write to Mr. Marsh, in his capacity of Miss Mowbray’s 
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guardian, to ask leave formally to renew, under his ing for Buckingham Palace and the presence of royalty, 

new name and in his altered position, liis former pro- with his spit of a Court-sword persistently getting 

posals for Violet’s hand. When it c.imc to signing between his silk-stockinged ankles. Don was of 

this letter, the first that he had wnticn since his another mould. But even he paused for a moment 

sudden and extraordinary rise in life, Don felt a pass- before he signed himself " Don—Ludlow.” 



" • MY BOY ! ’ HE EXCLAIMED, PUSlIINa DON FROM HIM A LITTLE WAY, WITH A HAND UPON 
EACH SHOULDEE ” {fi. 7II). 


ing awkwardness. Such feelings beset many men The effect of this letter, and of one from Earl 
when environed by unaccustomed grandeur. A Court Wyvcm to his old acquaintance, the Reverend Samuel 

suit, a military uniform, with the sword that belongs Langton, at Woodlnirn Parsonage, may be readily 

to either garb, inflicts, when worn for the first time, conceived. Tliere had been, under cover to the dry- 

tortures on the diffident, to which those whose nerves salter, in Don’s letter, an open note to Violet—such a 

are strung to a different tension are strangers. And note as the gallant lad would have written had a 

so it is sometimes with fine names. I have seen a successful stroke in Mexico sent him back unex. 

quiet country lady who unexpectedly became a peeress pectcdly early to her whom he loved—couched in 

as miserable as I have seen a timid gentleman, start- modest, loving, and manly words. 
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Between the sending of these letters and the re¬ 
ception of the consequent replies, Don learned from 
Captain Obadiah, whose band yet lingered in Horse¬ 
shoe Bay, that a recently-arrived jet-hunter had 
brought the news of the inquest which had been 
held upon the body of Rufus Crouch, with its matter- 
of-fact verdict of “Accidental death,” and of the 
wretched man’s burial in tlic nearest parish church¬ 
yard, the few sovereigns that had been found in his 
hut sufficing to pay the expenses of his unmourned 
funeral. 

Mr. Marsh, drysaltcr and City merchant as he was, 
had been more stirred during his brief residence in 
Yorkshire by emotions of one sort or another than 
ever before in the many years of his life. He made 
haste now to write two lelter.i. One w.-is to Don. 
How hard it was to Mr. Marsh seriously to address 
the young jet-hunter—the adventurer whom he h.ad 
so roughly driven from Violet’s side—the nameless, 
fortuneless waif of the sea-beach—as “My Lord!” 
And yet he had to write the wonls “ My Lord for 
was not Don, the penniless jct-scekcr, the poorly, 
sakried clerk, heir to a great Englisli noble, and 
the bearer of a grand historic name ? But Mr. Marsh 
took credit to himself, justly, ih.at Don’s person.il 
qualities had shone out, even to his eyes, through 
the mists and clouds in which poverty and idvcrso 
circumstances enwrap but too many of us. He had 
been sorry for his harshness—he hud owned the lad 
to be noble in heart and conduct—even before the 
lad’s nobility of blood and name had been Warned 
forth to the world. So he penned to Don a letter 
that did credit to both. 

To Earl Wyvern, Mr. Marsh addressed i more 
formal epistle of congratulation and of acce|itancc, 
so far as a guardian can accept, the honour of Lord 
Ludlow’s offer of marriage to his ward. He men¬ 
tioned, too, that Violet’s accession to a fortune of 
^70,000, with deferred dividends amounting to a 
considerable sum, was now, as recent miiuines had 
proved, fully assured, and that therefore the young 
bride would bring this large dower to Iter future 
husband. 

There were two other letters dated from the 
pleasant Parsonage at Woodburn. One of them 
was addressed to Earl Wyvern, and was signed 
“Samuel Langton,” its contents being warm felicita¬ 
tions, learned quotations, and witty remarks—such a 
letter as we seldom sec now, for the rector deserved 
to have lived, if not when the Right Honourable 
Joseph Addison and ingenious Sir Richard Steele 
lorded it at the coffee-houses in vogue, at least as 
far back as the time of Boswell, ChcstertieUl, and the 
Leviathan of a Doctor. The other letter was that 
from Violet to Lord Ludlow. Outside the envcioiw, 
of course, he was to be called by hi.s grand new 
name—his new name that she was soon to share; 
but within the loving little Tetter there was no allusion 
to his courtesy title. He was Don—her dear, dear 
Don—Violet’s only love—Violet’s only darling. She 
welcomed him back as if he had ridden boldly off 
to the battle-field and come back unhurt. And she 
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confessed to him all her fears, which she had partly 
kept back before, that .she should lose him for ever 
in that burning land beyond ilic seas, and she poured 
out her innocent heart to him simply, in the hour of 
her rejoicing, because her lover was given back to 
her. 

Earl Wyvern had given his consent promptly. He 
could not easily have refused anyilung to the son so 
newly restored to him ; and he had seen Violet, and 
regarded her as the sweet, good girl she was. So 
arrangements were commenced for the mairiage that, 
some months later, was to be. 

Letters, however dear to lovers, are but, after all, the 
jiale reflection of loving words and looks. I )ou—let 
us c.all him so still- wrote fervently enough, .and 
Violet answered his letters in such pretty words as 
deserved the immortality which has been the lot of 
some exceptionally-preserved love-letters that have 
handed down to us from a long-buried past the old 
simple pathos that renews itself, ever and always, for 
c.ach successive generation, like the rose's perfume 
and the lark’s song. But Don could not rest until he 
had hurried off to Woodburn Parsonage to see Violet 
again. 

How changed were all the externals of life since the 
day, so recent, when he h.ad left Thorsdale to seek his 
fortune in Mexico—since that on which, with Mr. 
."Vlarsh’s half-reluctant sanction, he had bidden Lire- 
well to her on whom his heart was set! lie was 
coming back now like a young jlrince that had been 
recognised as heir to his father’s kingdom, and could 
cast aside the mean .apparel of early exile, and shine 
forth like the sun flashing from the midst of riven 
clouds. But Don hardly thought of his altered cir¬ 
cumstances : thought of little, indeed, save of Violet 
hcrsL'lf. 

“ I am so glad—so glad I ” Violet said these words, 
and no more, as she stretched out her two white little 
hands to meet those eager ones that Don extended in 
greeting, and then she turned her sweet face aside and 
began to sob. 

“Why should you cry, my love?” .asked the young 
man impetuously, and with a certain sense of dis¬ 
appointment, for to him it had seemed as if life now 
ought to be all sunshine and joy. 

But Violet did cry, though not for long, and though 
it would have been difficult for her, if arraigned before 
a Court of Love, as in the Languedoc of the Trouba¬ 
dours, .to give a coherent account of the cause of her 
tears. Certainly it was not because Don was restored 
to her. Certainly it was not because the cour.se of true 
love, after a brief delay amidst rocks and eddies, was 
henceforth to run smooth. There must have been 
some other reason, and pcrh,aps Violet’s own timid 
statentent in answer to pressing questions came 
nearest to the truth. 

“ Do you know, Don dear,” she s.aid coyly, after 
a time, “that since you have become so grand a 
personage I am almost more than half afraid of 
you ?” 

“ I don’t know how I can be grand, or a personage,” 
responded Don, almost indignantly. “Surely, my 
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own, 1 am the same that I was—say - the day before 
yesterday. And to be afraid of me! ’’ 

“ But 1 have been thinking, and I am half afraid,” 
said Violet, in that half-playful, half-serious way in 
which a girl who loves alone can speak, and wliich has 
a cliarm of its own beyond the reach of imitation— 
“half afraid of you, dear, since you arc I-oixl Ludlow, 
and not Don any more, and will be an earl some day, 
and so rich and long-descended, and might choose -I 
dare say—among those who arc far more beautiful and 
noble than-” 

With a kiss Don stopped the ro-;y lips from saying 
more. “This is sheer treason, iny d.arliiig,” he said, 
as he passed his strong arm around Violet’s slender 
waist; “ Don 1 am, ami Don I sliall ever be, it seems, 
to those who love me or like me—most of all to her 
who is all tlio world to mo, as you arc, Violet dc.ir. 
And what can a title signify, or a fortune, except that 
they help to bring us two together? and where, out of 
all the world, could I have found .i wife so sweet and 
dear as the one whose heart is bound to mine ?” 

Then the talk llowcd on, as lovers’ lalk is apt to do, 
in other channels, and Violet, tensing lo plead her 
own unworlhincss for the high position which she 
must be one day called upon lo fill, gave liersclf up to 
the sweetness of the hour. Her Don, licr chosen, her 
youthful hero, was restored to her, and that after a 
separation so recent ih.U the pang of jiarliiig was fresh 
and new in her recollection. j\iid she could confess 
now, with a sirangc'sensc of cnjoyineiil such .as the 
memory of past pain sometimes brings with it, illogical, 
but delicious—how keen had been her apiireliciiMons 
lest Don should never come back—should, indeed, lie 
lost to her for ever. 

“ I was so afraid for you, my darling,’’ she mur¬ 
mured again and again : “so afr.iid, because you arc 
so brave. It woulil have been worse for you,’’ slie 
added, with feminine force of reasoning, “ih.an for 
another in your place.” 

“ 1 was sad, but I did not see much to be afraid of,” 
answered Don, with his bright smile. “ When one has 
had to struggle often with .sea and storm and quick¬ 
sand, neither fever nor savage neighbours appear so 
very terrible. And 1 feel somehow like an impostor 
in coming back safe and sound before I had had lime or 
chance to show the siulf I was made of, and whether 
I could do as well under novel circumsiances as my 
friends’ partiality prompted them to predict for me. 
I feel, too, as though things were made too comfortable 
for me, and the whole world liad entered into a 
conspiracy to surround me, the waif of the sea-beach, 
with luxury and honours, and, 1 suppose, lo spoil me.’’ 

“ It would take a great deal to spoil you, Don,’’ said 
Violet, lialf proudly, half tearfully, as she laid her white 
hand timidly on Don’s dark curls. 

“You for one, love, seem dclcnnincd to do it,” 
replied Don, with a l.iiigh; and then lie kissed her 
again, and had only just time to retire lo a decorous 
distance before worthy Mr. Marsh came blundering 
into the room to shake the former object of bis aver¬ 
sion by the hand, and wish him joy in his new character 
as Lord Ludlow. 


And after the excellent drysalter, came the good 
clergyman and his wife, and the conversation became 
general, turning always, however, on the subject th.at 
tilled the minds of all at Woodburn Parsonage—tlie 
wonderful revolution of Fortune’s wheel that had sud¬ 
denly bestowed on the foundling of the sea-shore every 
advantage of rank and wealth. 

“ I must not stay,” said Don, after an hour or two 
had been thus spent pleasantly enough. “ I promised 
my father—how strangely docs the sound of my own 
voice ring when I say the word!—that 1 would be 
back at Sir William’s house long before dinner-time, 
and 1 must not be late. I really think,” he added, with 
a laugh, “ that Lord Wyvem grudges everything just 
now that takes me out of his sight, and could liardly 
spare me to-day, even to you.” 

“ And I don’t wonder at it, Don, my child,” answered 
the rector cheerily, as he shook hands with his former 
pupil; “ nor do you, Violet, 1 dare say ?” 

And X'iolct’s blushing cheek and sunny gaze gave a 
sufricicnl answer to the question. 

ho Don went back to Sir William Herrick’s, but it 
was with .a full understanding thai his marriage with 
Mr. Marsh’s ward was soon lo be. 


CMAI’TER THK FO l< T Y-N 1 N T H. 

MAKKI.IOi; liCl.l.S. 

Lord Wyvkrn, in pursuance of his promise, at length 
wrote to Dr. Leader, in ids char.itler of the magistrate 
before whom Rufus Crouch had made and affirmed on 
o.ith Ins deposition concerning the cheque lorgcd, 
prcsenlcd, and cashed at Tlircddlcston. The earl cx- 
pres'.cd his readiness, if necessary, to be prosecutor in 
the case, should it be Loirsidoied that adcfiuate grounds 
existed for such a course. Some delay ensued, and at 
last Dr. 1 -cadcr’s answer came. 'I’hc medical magis¬ 
trate, before acting, had taken counsel of his brothers 
of the Bench ; and it had been after mature delibera¬ 
tion, and in company with another justice of the 
peace, that he luid called, with an escort of police, at 
llelston. But Sir Rich.-ird’s sleep-roofed manor-house 
was found in charge of a couple of care-takers, and Sir 
Richard himself w.as gone. That the baronet had 
abruptly discharged his servants, had packed up a few 
effects, and had started, taking with him no attendant 
but .an old valet who had been with him since the be¬ 
ginning of Ins military career, was ascertained. He 
was reported to have closed liis London house as sum¬ 
marily as he had put down his establishment in York¬ 
shire, and to have sailed for Demcrara. where rumour 
alleged him to possess a small estate, inherited from his 
father. That, however, was hearsay ; and Ur. Leader 
cxiiressccl himself as being glad lo be freed from a di.s- 
agreeable duly which it would otherwise have been 
necessary to fulfil. 

The grim old captain of the jet-hunters, to whom 
both the carl and Don felf that they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude, refused the liberal offers of money which 
Lord Wyvern pressed upon liim. “ I lack for nothing, 
my lord,” he answered ; “ and for the little 1 did, my 
foster-son- our Don 1 call the young lord still—has 
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paid me for it time again by true service and kindly 
feeling. Your lordship’s friendly words I am thankful 
for, but I need no gold, save what 1 have earned in my 
wild trade.” 

But Don’s knowledge of the old man’s peculiarities 
prevailed, and Obadiah accepted the gift of a small 
farm which Earl Wyvern had purchased for him in 
Heckdalc, the place of his birth, and of some such 
freehold as the veteran jet-hunter - descendant of 
a race of yeomen that had sunk into poverty—con¬ 
fessed himself to have been all his life ambitious to 
be the possessor of. So tlie famous old company of 
jet-seekers was broken up, most of its members turn¬ 
ing their attention to more prosaic forms of bread¬ 
winning. 

Mr. Marsh experienced less difficulty even than he 
had anticipated in securing for Ins pretty ward’s bene¬ 
fit that seventy thousand pounds to whidi ^hc was 
entitled, in virtue of the trust-deed signed by her 
eccentric great-uncle, the late Major-deneral Vorke, 
and which had been the glittering bait that had 
tempted Sir Richaid to liis min, and his accoinplac, 
Crouch, to his death. Tlie money was there, of 
course, safe in Britannia’s keeping, and ready to be 
duly accounted for, like the treasure in the Eastern 
tale, when tlie proper Opeu ScMmc! should be pro¬ 
nounced ; though, left to itscll', it would probably liavo 
gone, in the npencss or rottenness of lime, to swell 
that lic.ap of unclaimed and uncared-for money that 
occasionally makes such a stir in the world wiien its 
amount is suddenly revealed. .Mcanwliilo, Ciouch’s 
hut, unrepaired, and liable to sportive damage from 
buys, fell gradually to ruins- til emblem of the down¬ 
fall of the plans of its savage ]m>priclor. 

Lord Thorsdalc, who kept his niolley guests with 
him till he and they were niutuaily tired of one 
another, and then went to fowes, V’eiunor, and 'l or- 
quay, passed a miserable winter, and seemed on tlie 
point of becoming really ill. But in early spring the 
masterful valetudinarian carried off liis complaining 
countess to D.ivos, and, when the snows on tlie laisses 
permitted it, went up to St. Moritz itself, wlieic liis 
sh.tttcred he.ilth derived real benehl, perhaps a.s mucli 
from the triumph of having liis own way as from tlie 
bracing air of that elevated mouniain plateau. He 
came down better in mind and botly, and has ever 
since then been (]uolccl by the faculty, when persuading 
a recalcitrant patient to “ try the i‘;ng.idine,” ;is a burn¬ 
ing and shining beacon wlicrcby to l-akc cxanijile in 
the way of regaining health. (ililka, the baronet once 
gone, found her further sojourn in England unendur¬ 
able, and, much regretted by her partial mistress, Lady 
Thorsdale, returned to her native Hungary. 

The efficient partner in the eminent drys;ilters' firm 
of Crump, Marsh, and Caxton is still a bachelor, still 
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a resident in Dagger Court, and still as successful in 
business as before. He pLiys chess in winter and 
angles from a punt in summer with his former 
assiduity, but at Christmas he now makes a rule of 
accepting the cordial invitation to Wyvern Castle, 
one of the boasts of the Severn valley, which de¬ 
notes the Just esteem and liking with winch the old- 
fashioned City merchant is regarded by those who 
dwell there. 

There were doubt.s among some of the sterner, or 
perhaps the more conscientious, of the county magis¬ 
trates as to the projinety of .allowing the prosecution of 
.Sir Richard Mortmain to be nipped m the bud because 
the ciTiiig baronet had lied tlie cotmlry. Demerara, 
as Admiral ISannernian pointed out in emphatic 
language to his weaker brcllireii in the Commission 
of the I’eacc, is, after all, a British colony, and as 
such, it was quite possible, if the Crown look up the 
case, to bring back the fugitive, ‘‘ in irons, too, 
gentlemen, and with a marine sentry at his cabin 
door,” to receive condign punishment at home. But 
before serious steps wcic taken to interest the 
Treasury in the matter. Sir Richard’s body servant, 
in mourning garb, arrived at Thorsdalc to inform the 
coimicss of her brother’s death, of jungle fever, shortly 
after liis reaching the malarious district where his plan¬ 
tation lay, in the sickly season. Sir R.icliard, before 
lie grew delirious, had bc-gun to write a letter which 
proved his laidy repentance. 

I'lie wcdding-bells rang gaily, and flowers and lacc 
and jewels sparkled and rustled and bloomed their 
best, when, with the fullest and freest consent of all 
concerned, Violet .and Don—Miss Mowbray and Lord 
Ludlow, in new:-(>,i|)cr parlance and in dr.awing-room 
aiul club-room gossip, but to each other Don and 
Violet eternally- were munied in the .spring. 

It was a grand wedding, as became a bride and 
bmlegroom so favoured by nature, and a hiiuse such 
as that noble one of Wyvern, and royally in some of 
its junior branches grad'd the nuptials of tlie former 
foundling of tlie wild sc-v-bcacli. 

There is not much more to tell, save that Don and 
Violet, loving and beloved, keep up a friendly inter¬ 
course with good Mr. and Mrs. Langton at Woodburn, 
and that they continue to live with Earl Wyvern, 
whose heart was gretuly softened by the sudden joy 
that repaid him for ye.ars of lonely sullcring, and who 
cannot bear again to be separ.aled from the son of 
whom he is so proudly fond. Obadiah, though bent 
and feeble, yet survives; and fre<iucntly the future 
Earl ,ind Countess of Wyvern—let them l>e Don and 
Violet to us still talk with aiVcetinn and gratitude of 
the good old man, and marvel .at the talisman of hidden 
happiness for them th.it Lay Wi'i'iiiN iiiic ClasI'. 
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COOPER’S HILL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


ilV J. MUNRO, C.E. 



||HE beautiful eminence known as 
Cooper’s Hill, which overlooks the 
winding Thames between the town 
of Staines and the village of Old 
Windsor, was u telebrated spot 
long before the Duke of Argyll 
pitched iii>on it for the site of the 
Royal Iiuliaii Engineering College. 
Sir John Dciiliain's well-known 
poem had made it familiar—at least, 
to English-speaking people—all over 
tlie world. According to Dr. John¬ 
son (sec his “Lives of the Poets"), 
Sir John Denham, on resigning the 
(lovernorship of Farnham Castle, re¬ 
treated lo Oxford, where, in 1643, he 
published “Cooper's Hill." 1 find, however, that there 
was an earlier edition of the poem published in 1642, 
at London, and “printed for Tho. Wnltdcy^' and 
“sold at Ills Shop, at the sign of the Flying Horse, 
between York-house and Dntahics lJurse, 1642.’’ 
There is a copy of this edition, which is presumably 
the first, in the British Museum, and it shinvs that 
the p<icm as originally written varies considerably 
from Us present form, tlic fine apfisirophe to the 
Thames, beginning “ 0 could I flow like thee,” being 
tjuilei different and very inferior to the cxUiil lines. 
In both versions the poet surveys the surrounding 
scene from Cooper’s Hill ; and, after moralising on 
St. Paul’s, with the toiling masses of London at its 
ft'et, he passes to Windsor, on the other side of 
the horizon, and celebrates its royal towers. The 
green and level meadows between the hill and the 
Thames then engage his attention. He describes a 
royal dccr-hunt over them, and likens the deer at bay 
to King John forced by the barons to seal the Magna 
Carta on Kunnymede, which is part of the same range 
of greensward, under the hill, a little towards btaines. 
The river Thames, however, elicits the finest lines, 
and leads his imagination to that mighty Empire of 
which it is the spring. 


” My eye, descending fromlhe Hill, surveys 
Where Thanies aniong the u jiiiun vativys strays, 
litanies I the most loveil of all the ocean's sons 
lly his old sire, to Ills euil>ruccs runs. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the se.i, 
like mortal liTe to meet eternity. 


Nor are his blessings to his banks confined,' 

But free and common ns the sea or wind ; 

When hr, to boast, or to disperse his stores, 

Visits the world, and in his flyirtg towers 
Brings home lo us and makes both Indies ours; 

Finds wealth where 'tis, bestou's it where it wants; 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. 

So llnil to ns no thing, no place is .strange, 

While his fair bosoni Is the world's exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, os it is my theme I 
Though deep, yet clear 1 choiigli gentle, yet not dull l 
StroDg, without rage; without u'crflowiug, full." 


Cooper’s Hill, thus rendered classic, and associated 
poetically with the great Indian Empire, has now 
become the scat where those civil arts which develop 
the riches of that Empire are taught to emanate. 

The Indian Engineering Collie is a fine mansion, 
situated on the top of the hill, in its own grounds, 
and overlooking the river. It stands, in fact, on the 
very spot where the poet is supposed to sit. Once a 
private residence, the larger rooms have been fitted 
up as class-rooms of the ordinary College type, the 
smaller rooms being converted into liomes for the 
students, dining-halls, reading-rooms, smoking-rooms, 
and so on. The gardens round the house are very 
prettily laid out; and great cedars, elms, and lime- 
trees cast a breezy shade over the lawns in summer, 
or break the force of the winter gales. 

Tlic view from the hill is very fine, perhaps one of 
the finest in the Thames Valley : the river winding in 
front, with its grassy eyots, from Runnymedc up to 
Windsor ; and behind, the umbrageous wilds of 
Windsor Park, with Virginia Water and the smaller 
lakes and ponds. There arc hundreds of pretty nooks 
in the neighbourhood, with rural inns and country 
lanes, to invite the student when out for a row, or 
engaged in the serious work of a survey ; and, alto¬ 
gether, the time must pass very pleasantly .at Cooper's 
Hill during the three years of study and athletics 
which prepare a young man for the more arduous 
duties of Indian engineering. 

The College is reached from Egham Station, one 
and a half miles distant on the Great Western Rail¬ 
way ; the nearest telegraph office being at Engleficld 
Green. Established under the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, to educate civil engineers for the 
Indian Public Works Department, it is prepared to 
take in si-xty fresh students eveiy year. But all 
of these need not enter the Indian Service; a 
few may get an engineering education here for use 
elsewhere. There are, in fact, only a certain number 
of vacancies in the Indian Service, and when the 
supply of students exceeds the demand, the vacancies 
are filled up from qualified men. 

The age of students seeking admission to the College 
must range from seventeen to twenty-one. They must 
show a good moral character, and an elementary know¬ 
ledge of mathematics, besides a good general school 
or College education. Applications for admission must 
be made to the Secretary of the College on or before 
July 1st of each year, and tho Entrance Examination 
takes place about the end of the following June. This 
embraces English composition (writing and spelling 
grammatically and well), arithmetic, algebra (as far 
as (juadratic equations and the binomial theorem), 
geometry (the 4th and 6th Books of Euclid), mensu¬ 
ration, and plane trigonometry (including the solution 
of plane triangles). Full information on this head 
can be obtained from the College Calendar, published 
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yearly; from the Secretary; or, better still, from some 
student who has passed, or tutor who prepares for the 
examination. 

If more than sixty students pass the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination, preference is given to those who stand 
highest on the list, and according to the date of their 
applications. A fee of (not returnable) is paid by 
each student examined. 

The College course for Civil Engineering lasts three 
years; for the Telegraph Department, two years. Each 
annual session begins in September. There are three 
terms, divided from each other by a four weeks' vaca¬ 
tion at Christmas, two weeks’ at Easter, and eight 
weeks’ in summer. The annual charge is ;iCi8o for 
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(including analytical geometry and the elements of the 
calculus), statics and dynamics, kinematics, geology, 
architecture, and work in the chcmic.al laboratory’ and 
nier.hanic.al shop. Diu’ing the second year, engineer¬ 
ing and applied mechanics, geometrical and freehand 
drawing, surveying in the held, chemistry and physics, 
mathematics, geology, and architecture are taught. 
Students .are also tillowod the use of the chemical 
labor.atory and the workshop. In the third year they 
arc taught engineering .tnd applied mechanics, keeping 
accounts, estimating for works, surveying, making 
projects for roads, railways, and c.inal?, working out 
designs from given data, mechanical engineering, and 
architecture. I’hologmphy is also taught to a few who 
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each student, paid in ^60 instalments at the loginning 
of each term; • and a deposit of ^5 has also to be 
made, as surety for damage to books or instruments, 
or for non-payment of College bills. The kdance 
is returned to the student on leaving at the end of 
the course. 

The College fees include all charges for board, 
lodging, washing, but not for medical attendance, 
wine, or beer. Students must provide their own class- 
Ixjoks, but surveying and drawing instruments, dr.iw- 
ing.paper, ami drawing-boards are provided by the 
College. Tl'.crc is a library for the use of the students, 
and a reading-room, provided with current periodicals; 
a gymnasium for manly exercises ; and a workshop 
for learning the use of the l.ilhe, but here students 
must provide their own hand-tools. 

The subjects of study in the first year are engineer* 
ing (including a knowledge of building materials), 
geometrical drawing, surveying (partly in the field), 
freehand drawing, physics (or chemistry), mathematics 


desire to learn the art; and we should advise any 
one who has a taste in that direction to do so, for 
It may prove a pleasant recreation in India, and 
provide him with many interesting souvenirs of his 
toils and jounieys. French and German are also 
taught during the course. 

For the Indian Telegraph Scn’icc tlie first year's 
course is the same as that for civil engineers ; but the 
second and last year is occupied with engineer¬ 
ing and applied mcch.anirs, diemistry and physics, 
mathematics, mathematical physics, telegraphy, tele¬ 
graph construction, signalling, testing materials, ex¬ 
perimenting, the chemical laboratory, and making 
apparatus in the woikshop. 

I'roficiency in these studies is tested from time to 
time by ex.aininations during the session, and marks 
given in each subject. A minimum of marks is re¬ 
quired for a student to pass in any subject, and a 
minimum total for a pass in all subjects; but extra 
marks are given for exceptional merit in special sub- 
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jects, and students are thus encouraged to excel in 
those studies for which they have a more decided 
taste and aptitude. There is a Final Examination 
during the last year, in which the training of the 
student, not only in book but in field work, is tested, 
and the marks he obtains class him as :in ordinary 
Graduate of the College, an Associate if he h.is taken 
honours, and an Honorary Fellow if he has won 
special distinction. 

On passing the Final Examination, the student, if 
such is his aim, will be .appointed to one of the 
vacancies of the Indian .Service, if found of sound 
constitution and free from serious physical defects. 
Owing to the limited number of vacancies, students 
arc appointed in the order of llic merits list at the Final 
Examination, so it is to the student’s immediate interest 
to stand high in this examination. His appointment 
is that of assistant engineer (second grade), at a 
salar>' of 4,200 rupees (Indian rate) per annum, and 
it dates from his leaving the College. A free passage 
is given him to India, provided he gets there within two 
months after leaving England. Sometimes he is put 
through another year’s course of practical training in 
an engineer’s office at home, Iwfore going to India; but 
he is paid a salary of ^150 a year, and m,ay earn a 
further bonus of/lo or ^25. Before leaving home he 
is permitted to choose the Province he wishes to be 
sent to, and the branch of service he prefers, and 
his request will be .acceded to if possible ; but it is 
ubderslood that he must obey the wishes of the 
Government at any time, Imlh as regards place and 
work. 

Telegraph students, after completing the first year’s 
course, arc nomin.alod to vac.incics in Indi.a, and 
qualify for them during the next year. Tlicy are 
then drafted to India, passage-paid, as assistant 
superintendents, at a salary of 3,000 rupees per 
annuni (Indian rate), from the date of leaving Col¬ 
lege. Both they and the ci\-il engineers are eligible 


for furlough and pension-money from the date of 
leaving Cooper’s Hill. 

Those extra students who do not enter the Indian 
Service are assisted, if possible, to pupilages in a civil 
or mechanical engineer’s office of standing, at moderate 
rates of premium. 

Each student has a room of his own at the College; 
and is encouraged in manly exercises. In fact, he is 
required to undergo a training in military discipline, 
the use of the rifle, and in gymnastics, besides fur¬ 
nishing evidence that he can ride. An academical 
dress is worn when required ; and good behaviour is 
essential. The situation of the College fortunately 
allows of ample facilities for all such requirements. 

Once in India the career open to the young engi¬ 
neer is a very good one, and likely to stimulate even a 
dull imagination. Beginning at 4,200 rupees a year, 
he obtains 5,400 on rising one grade, and 11,400 on 
rising to be an executive engineer of the first class. 
The practical work is done by the executive engineer 
and the assistants. As superintendent engineer of the 
first class he earns 19,200 rupees per annum, and as 
chief engineer of the first class his salary is 30,000 
rupees per annum. As a telegraph officer he can rise 
to a superintendentship of the first grade, at a salary 
of 1,500 rupees per mensem, and as director-general 
he is entitled to 3,000 rupees per mensem. 

The works on which young engineers arc engaged 
are chiefly the making and maintenance of railway.s, 
ro.ads, and canals throughout the jungles and forests 
of that vast peninsula; and telegrapli men are equally 
engaged in running new telegraph lines, or testing 
and repairing old ones. In lime of peace, at least, it 
is entirely of a civil character ; hut, of course, the 
exigencies of war miglit at any time give it a semi- 
military character; and, at all times, the long dist.inces 
to be traversed, the barliarous nature of the country, 
and ihe existence of military rule communicate a spice 
of adventure to the engineer's life in India. 


A l.OVE-QUARREL- 


HAT scornful word, how.soon 'iwas said I 
Thai slight i«HengC(l,wheii luiiic was giv'n 1 
Then swift the longue's shai|i arrows sped, 

At which, through twinned hcuits deepl) driv’n, 
Sweet Love in tciroi lied. 


Perchance those hasty words regret 
Would f.iiii recall—each haughty look ; 
Patient his wish 1 might h.ive mol; 

There ! the gale clicked—doth he yet brook 
Love's toils, love's gilded net ? 


Much tried he me. my bosom's lord. 
Suspecting that and liinimg lliis^ 

I raged ; taunts, wlmli my heart abhorred 
When spoke. ! launched, no fioini to miss, 
And subbtxl him with e.ich word. 


My heart’s love conics- ’iwcrc wise to pout ; 

A girl witli spirit should Ix-’liave; 

And yet, methinks, I might him flout 
Till Ix)ve withdrew the boon it gave, 

And coldness followed doubt. 


Come here, mv greyhound, ffilthfiil llum 
While faithless he who gave thee proves ; 
.Smoothing in all iny grief thy brow, 

1 marvel if his fancy moves 
To me repentant now. 


The door opes—up perplexed I start, 

Timid yet confitlent he stands ; 

Begone, distrust I no more apart 
Should lovers dwell—I seize his hands, 

And nestle next liis heart. 

M. G. Watkins, M.A. 



TALKS WITH MY PATIENTS. 

HY A FAMIIA DOCTOR. 


MY OBSTINATE PATIENT. 

HAT is the good of asking a medical 
man’s advice if you don’t mean lo 
follow it?” 

Every one has heard this question 
asked, and generally asked of the ob¬ 
stinate, wilful, or doubting patient. 
It is one that the patient feels it 
somewhat hard to answer. And still, 
to call in the aid of a physician, but not, after all, to 
trust him implicitly with the ease, and follow his in¬ 
structions to the letter, is doing a very foolish thing, 
to say the least of it—ay, and it is a mistake that has 
cost many a precious life. Choose, then, your medic al 
adviser as wisely as you can. but having made that 
choice, in the name of common sense let all tlic wis¬ 
dom rest on his side, til! you are well and up, and out 
again. 

1 first met W. ( 1 . at the sale of a property at N-’s, 

in town. The place—a small but vcr>- pretty one—a 
kind of ru$ in sulnirbe was pul to the hammer. 1 do 
not know what 1 myself was doing there. 1 did not 
mean to buy, certainly; but the ]»roperly to be sold 
was near mine, and 1 dare say 1 was wondering who 
would come to reside at it. 

W. ( 1 . did not prepossess me in hia favour—not 
much at all events. He was a tall, s<[uarely-framcd, 
raw-boned, bold-rhinned man about fifty, with rather 
more jewellery than 1 like lo see on a gcuulem.m ; and 
he kept tossing the bunch of seals and trinkets sus¬ 
pended from his waistcoat—from force of habit, per¬ 
haps, but it gave one the idea he was purse-proud, 
lie stood well to the front,'heId his head erect, and 
looked determined. A man, I thought to myself, 
that, with sword in hand, could defend a breach. 

There were many there who seemed wishful to pur¬ 
chase that propcTty, but the calm insolence of this 
man's “bids” finally put them all down. Then he 
turned round and siitilcd as he addressed me. 

“They might have saved themselves the trouble of 
talking," he said. “When W. ( 1 . wants a thing, 
W. (i. usually inan.ages to have it.” 

This was my new neighbour, then—this the nian 
who finally bee.line luy Obstinate Patient. 

Although griidually, as 1 came to know him better, 
he developed many very excellent qualities, still .at 
first I did not quite like him. He wa.s too brusque in 
manner, too forw.ird—one of the sort of people tyou 
know them, doubtless) who in argument put a <iues- 
non, then, if you hesitate a second in answering, reply 
for you—“putting the words in your mouth,” as 
Lawyers call it. 

“W. wasn’t feeling the thing: could 1 look 
round and see him about n a.m. to-morrow, as he 
was smarting for the City?” 

That was the purport of a note my man handed mo 
one evening after dinner. 


1 could hardl)- help smiling. W. C, could not be so 
very ill, then, if he meant sUirtiiig loi business im¬ 
mediately after his interview with mcdie.tl scicnee. 

He was in his iibr.try. He r.nig the bell, and 
ordered his carriage “ punctually at twelve.” 

I’rescnily we were both seated, 1 waiting expectant, 
he pausing, as if he did not know exactly how to 
commence. 

“ Ahem ! ” lie said at last; “ I have sent for you to 
ask your .advice about a trilling ailment, that has 
rather worried me for some time back. There’s no 
harm m having advice, is there? Of course not. 1 
knew you would say that.” 

Mark this, reader I had not spoken a word yet. 

“ My symptoms are merely those of indigestion, 1 
know ; and 1 believe my liver is rather out of gear.” 

“That uiih.appy liver ! ” 1 couldn’t help muttering. 

“ Unhappy liver ! ” he said quickly. “ How did you. 
know It was lud ? from iny eye-., I suppose. Weil, 1 
must conless 1 have worked it pretty hard for the last 
twenty years, and 1 suppose it needs a holiday. My 
professional dutics- thosc of a civil engineer in go<id 
piacncc—arc trying enough al times, and one positively 
needs support. You know.” 

“ Yes, I know,” I replied ; “ but I vv<is alluding 
more to livers in general. I’ray proceed.” 

“ What frightens me, though—and I never used lo 
be nervous—is the fact that at times my memory is 
not s(i g<K)d as it used to be.’’ 

“Yes, .It times,” I said. 

“ And at other times it is all right. Then the braia 
docs not take so kindly to sleep as it used to. Uh ! 
I'm aware of what you would say- at fifly-fivc one 
doesn’t require so much sleep; but, doctor, the little 
ouglit to be real—short and sweet, eh ? ” 

“ True.” 

“.And one ought to awake refreshed, and full of life 
•and energy : yet 1 don’t. But then, if one keeps on 
building bridges or running tunnels .ill night in his 
drcMms, how can one expect to feel like a lark in the 
morning ? ” 

“ I've never consulted any one liefore,” he adtled, in 
answer to a que.slion of mine. 

“Yes, 1 have taken niedirnu*. I have t.afcen this.” 

He produced .v long, ne.il phi.il mnlairing (luid, and 
handed it to me. 

After looking at it, I put it away in my breast 
pocket. 

My patient smiled. “Doctor,” he said, “are you 
in the habit of purloining things in that quiet w.ay? 
Because-’’ 

“ I am,” I said, smiling in turn ; “ it is a habit I 
have fallen into. But seriously, now : how did this 
medicine .ifTeri you ? ” 

“ For the first week after I commenced lo lake it,” 
he replied. “ 1 felt a new man. 1 felt twenty years 
younger, slept sounder al night, and liad a better 
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appetite; but both sleep and appetite soon left me, 
and 1 felt more shaky, weak, and nervous than any 
old woman.” 

“Just so ; and touching your other symptoms?” 

“ I don’t know, doctor, that I have a deal more to 
mention. Those I have told you of are distressing 
enough, in all conscience ; though they all, I suppose, 
point to simple disorder of the digestive organs, and 
your skill will soon put matters right.” 

lUit further examination of my patient proved that 
be was worse than he himself believed—worse than I 
myself had at first suspected —and that even paralysis 
was threatening, that terrible disease by which many 
of our hardest-working men arc struck down at the 
very time they arc busiest—at the time, indeed, that 
they themselves imagine the world can least spare them. 

There w.as no use mincing matters with a man like 
this self-willed \V. G. 1 told him m)’ fears, and while 
promising to send him medicine, enjoined rest, com¬ 
plete and real. 

This he assured me meant great pecuniary loss. lie 
did not see how rest could possibly be arranged for; 
and besides, what would be rest to other people would 
be quite the reverse to him : it would be worry. His 
mind would be on his M’ork, and he really did not sec 
how that could be earned on without him. 

I set myself to combat all his objections to my plan 
of treatment. The pecuniary loss, I pointed out, 
wou*ld be a gain to him in health and happiness, which 
aYc indeed, to a great extent, synonymous terms. As 
to the impossibility of carrying on the work without 
him, I was sorry to say I could not believe it. Work 
of all kinds had been carried on liefore he was bom, 
and would be as well executed after he and 1 were 
laid in the “ mools.” The rest must not be of a wx-ari- 
some nature. I should not think of jiresci ibing mere 
surcease of labour, nor even the subsuiulion of simple 
manual for br.iin exercise. 1 know well from personal 
exiKn-icncc that the mind is often working its busiest 
when spade or hoc is in the hand. No ; W. G. must 
seek for entire ch.mgc of scene and change of thought 
—for complete recruitment—for rest, not in name, but 
in reality, and for not less than six months of it. 

“ If you will promise to follow my advice,” I added, 
“ I will promise you in turn, as far as a medical man 
may, that 1 will restore your hcaUh--rcstore your 
mind ami body to their original strength and balance ; 
and I sec no reason to doubt that some alterations in 
your habits and mode of living will enable you to 
remain well to a goodly old age.” 

“ Six months’ total re-sl! ” .s.iid W. G., as if talking 
to himself: “ six months' change of scene and thought! 
It cannot be. ! fear. There must I)c some other 
means—some regime less trying and exacting—that, 


carried out, will not fail to restore me to myself. 
Pardon me, doctor, but I think you take too dark a 
view of the situation.” 

“ Do I ? ” I replied. “ Very well; you—” 

“Oh ! ” he cried, interrupting me, and laughing, “ I 
know what you are going to say; I may call in some 
one else. Well, he is a man of the world, W. G. is: 
he would like to buy even health at the cheapest 
market Have you any objection to consulting with 
Mr. P-?” 

“ Not the slightestI shall be delighted." 

It did not please W. G. that Mr. P— and myself 
took precisely the same view of his case. He had 
fondly hoped, I think, that the doctors would have 
differed. They do not, however, invariably do so! 

One would have thought that now W. G. would 
have yielded to the persuasions of medical logic. He 
was a man who loved the world, and had no wish to 
quit it while still but little over the prime of life; but 
he had never l>een as yet counselled to make any 
sacrifice for his health’s sake, lie had depended 
hiihcrio on the strength of a good constitution, and he 

told both Mr. P- and myself, candidly enough, it 

must be confessed, that lie would continue to do so. 

1 ceased to attend him—some one else did ; but he 
never left England, or even went to the country for 
the sake of rest and change. I missed the sight of his 
cariiagc for a whole week about six months after our 
last interview ; but a d.ay or two after I beard he had 
died—and died, loo, rather suddenly. 

If there is anything to be learned from W. G.'s case, 
it is this;—We busy people of the world—men and 
women—who labour with brain, who work with mind 
—while we should not allow ourselves to be panic- 
stricken every lime we have some little ailment, should 
at the same time never despise little warnings. They 
;ire like slight flaws in tho boiler of a steam-engine, or 
liny rents in a sail: they need instant seeing to, or the 
whole fabric they threaten may go, and go suddenly. 
Indigestion may appear a very trifling thing ; so may 
lliat slight headache you suffer from sometimes, or the 
giddiness on getting up quickly from the reclining 
Ijosiiion. which you may have by this time got almost 
used to. Despise them not. You may answer me 
boldly enough tliat you have always been energetic, 
always in the van of life, and that you arc willing to 
die in harness, whenever the call comes. Well, 
de.ath is the conimoii lot of all, and happy arc 
they who can contemplate the coming change with 
c<|u.animity. J'lii one may have to endure what seems 
ivorse than death —years and years of hopeless, weari¬ 
some sickness and inability, mayhap even of semi- 
inibccilily. Who, I ask you. can contemplate a change 
to such a life as that with equanimity ? 
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certainly would make our forcing operations a little 
more difficult. 

These little esculent white stalks arc Ilntish natives, 
and along the sandy sea-shore, in some parts of Sussex 
in particular, they used to be gathered and eaten, so it 
has been said, in years gone by, very long before we 
began to cultivate it regularly in our gardens. 

Before speaking, then, of raising sonic young sea- 
kale plants from seed, we will suppose that we have 
some already in existence on which to begin our 
forcing operations ; and this ioremg wc begin about the 
second week in N ovemher. 

The plants then in llie ground being some three 
years old, we cover over with our sc.r-kale pots at the 
time just stated ; but before doing this, wc throw a very 
little lime over the crown of our plant, as also a few 
coal-ashes, to keep off our enemy the slug—and we 
generally prefer to do all this diinng a fairly dry and 
open clay— and round our sea-kale pots wc now heap 
our leaves, and it is not very dillkuli to collect leaves 
in the month of Noveiiiher. Leaves are preferable to 
manure for putting round the pots, for inaiuirc gets too 
hot, and the kale gets drawn up unnatiirully by over¬ 
heating. (let, then, the driest of the leaves against 
the j)ots first of ail, and let tiierc be cjuite a foot thick, 
or indeed rather more, of leaves ail round your pots. 
A temperature of about fifty-live degrees is the best 
to have for j our forcing purposes. Sonic who do not 
care to incur the expense of sea-kale pots, cover over 
the kale itself with a heap of leaves, and as soon as tlic 
stalks seem long enough, which can readily be ascer¬ 
tained by the removal of a few of the topmost leaves, 
the kale can lie cut. 

This, of course, is not such a quick way of raising 
your kale. As to the leaves, wc omitted to say that 
care should be taken, after they have been pileil care¬ 
fully round your pots, that they arc not allowed to be 
blown away again by the gales which we rather look 
for at this time of the year. To prevent this, have 
round the outside of your heap some long and 
straggling litter, such as the long and now piillcd-up 
stalks and foliage of your scarlet-runners, peas, con- 
volvulus, and for once in .a way the decayed bear-bine 
might be useful for this purpose. It docs us harm 
enough when in the ground by winding and worming 
itself round the roots of our plants and shrubs, so that 
at least let us find some use for it now that we are 
grubbing it up. Anything long, in fact, or in the 
shape of ivhat wc will call a vegetable string, is handy 
for this purpose of keeping our leaves together in a 
compact mass. 

Now (to go back to the sowing), as sea-kale 
is a plant that has thick and fleshy kind of roots, 
which go deep down into the soil, it is far best 
to sow your seeds in the spot in which you after¬ 
wards intend your plants to remain, just as we do 
our asparagus. First, tlicn, in the early spring well 
trench and manure your ground. The soil, perhaps, 
best suited to kale is a good deep and rich loam. 
Sow in good, and not in frosty, weather in April. The 
plants will aftenvards, of course, require the usual 
thinning out. Keep them also clear of weeds, and 


give, too, a slight top-dressing of thoroughly and well- 
decayed manure, which serves as a sl^ht protection 
against the spring frosts which sometimes linger on so 
long. J.eave from about four to six young plants in a 
patch when you thin. When your kale has been some 
three years thus established, you can begin forcing it 
when the month of November comes round. 

And now for our flowers. The first thing to be done 
at once, if not already completed, is to get all our 
bulbs into the ground. A sudden severe frost would 
put a stop to this, so that not a day should be lost be¬ 
fore finishing off this impoitant business. 

Those clirysanthemums that arc still in flower must 
be watered regularly, and let them stand where (hey 
will get their full share of light and fresh air. Take 
away the faded and fading flowers from these plants, 
as allowing them to remain on tends to damage 
flowers still in bloom. When they have finished 
flowering, if you cannot afford them room in your 
giecnlioiise for the winter, place them against a south 
wall, and stow and pack all about and amongst the 
pots plenty of sawdust or some tan, to serve as a great¬ 
coat of protection for them. Nor had you better cut 
down the old flower-stem, as if you allow it to remain 
on it may serve as a sort of shelter for the young 
suckers. And, indeed, this month we must give all 
our plants that cannot stand the rigours of a winter 
some sort of shelter. Alt that wc want to do is to 
keep, perhaps, merely a small stock of flowers alive to 
help us the following spring, when we begin bedding 
out again : and forthis purpose an unused room in the 
house, perhaps a box-room, a cupboard, a dry cellar, 
or an old garden-frame, may help largely to supply the 
place of a greenhouse, if we do not rejoice in one. 
Only, somehow give fresh air, avoid damp, and rarely 
give water, except to keep the plants from altogether 
drying up; and of this there is but little fear in an 
English winter. 

And November is our second good month for 
material alterations in the garden, and for moving or 
putting in new shrubs. Everything of this kind may 
now be done with safely. In moving a shrub, dig well 
round it, and at some little distance, first of all, from its 
stem, St) as to got it gradually and carefully up without 
damaging the fibrous roots more tiian you can help. 
If you arc in loo much of a hurry, and tear it quickly 
away from, perhaps, its parent earth, the chance o< 
saving your shrub is much diminished, even though 
you transplant it at the proper season of the year. 

We can but barely hint at much that has to be done 
in the kitchen an<! fruit gardens. In the former, fork 
over tlie asparagus-bed, and cover it with some 
manure. The final earthing up of the celery should 
be seen to, and so contrived as to prevent much 
damage from rain and snow, if you are wanting to save 
some through the winter. Have the ground you in¬ 
tend for an onion-bed deeply trenched and manured ; 
and your currant-bushes, too, will be improved by 
digging the soil round them and giving them a little 
manure. Dig also between the strawberry rows, or, 
what has been recommended as better still, give them 
a little top-dressing of manure and loam. 
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THE PEERS IN STATE. 


state occasions it is easy to 
distinguish the several grades 
of nobility by tlieir robes, which 
are of crimson velvet at a coro¬ 
nation, and of fine red cloth on 
other occasions. A duke’s robes, 
which when of velvet are worn 
over a surcoat lined with white 
taffeta, are doubled from the 
neck to the elbow with ermine 
having four rows of spots on 
each shoulder ; the gold coronet, 

BAiKJB or THE oROKi; ot circlc of gold enriched with 
(IF iHK i.AK’iKK. pearls and precious stones, has 
eight strawberry-leaves of gold 
resting on the crimson velvet cap turned \ip with 
ermine; his duchess has also a crimson robe and 
coronet—the parliamentary robe is tied up on the left 
shoulder with white ribbon. A in,ir([ucss has four 
guards on the right shoulder and three on the left, 
surmounted by gold lace; and the coronet has four 
strawbcrry-lca\’cs with big pearls placed alternately 
on pyramidal points surrounding a velvet cap .ind 
ermine. An earl has three guards of ermine and gold 
lace on each shoulder; and the coronet is a circle 
of gold bordered with ermine, heiglitencd by eight 
pyramidal points or rays, arches springing fioin these 
with large pearls placed between strawberry-leaves. A 
viscount has two rows of plain white fur on llie 
shoulders of the coronation robes ; the coronet being 
a circle of gold bordered with ermine, fourteen pc-uK 
set thereon, but not raised on points. Tins coronet 
dales from the reign of J.aincs 1 ., and w.is first worn 
by Viscount Cranbourn, created in the second yc.ir of 
that Sovereign's accession. A baron h.is two rows of 
white fur on the coron.ition robes, wliich arc iwrdcrcd 
willi gold. Formerly the coronet was a mere circle ol 
gold, but since Charles II.'s time this has hceii set 
round a crimson cap, with six pearls placed at ei|ual 
distances. 

A duke’s parliamentary robes are scarlet cloth lined 
with taffeta doubled, with fmir guards of enniiic at 
equal distances, with gold lace above each guard, lied 
up to the left shoulder by a white ribbon ; iiis cap is 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, having a gold l.issci 
on the top, the same as tliat of a marquess. 

The archbishops and bishops are peers of I’arli.i- 
raent, and wear the dress of their sacred office whim 
they take their seats in the House of I’eers on stale 
occasions. 

A peeress’s robe of stale follows in the order of 
degri^ that of hei' husband, but for coronations there 
are often special orders issued, as on the occ.ision when 
William IV, and his Oueeii were crowned. Then it 
was ordained they were to have “ surroats or kirtles 
[kirlles meaning loose robes] all crimson velvet, close- 
bodied and clasped before, edged or bordered witli 
minever pure livo inches broad, and scalloped down 
the sides from below the girdle, and sloped .iway into 


a train proportionable to llie length of the robe or 
mantle for each degree, viz., about .i third part thereof. 
The sleeve of the surcoat also to be of crimson 
velvet about five inches deep, scalloped at the bottom, 
edged with minever pure, and fringed with gold or 
silver. The cap of their coronets to K‘ ail of crimson 
velvet, turned up with ermine, with a button .and 
tassel of gold or silver on the top, smtalde to the 
fringe of their sleeves.” 

The length of the tram was regulated i.i)- llie rank of 
the wearer, thus ; “ Tliat of a Ixironcss might be 3 feet 
on the ground, of .v viscountess 11 yd. long, a countess 
iri yd., a marchioness yd., and a duchess 2 yards.” 

“The petticoats to be of cloth of silver or any other 
while stuff, either laid or embroidered, according to 
each person’s fancy. 

“The mantle to lung kick, being fastened on 
each shoulder with cordons of silver or gold suitable 
to llicir fringe, with la-sstls of tlie same hanging down 
on each side of the waist. Tlie surcoat or kirtle to be 
open before, that the petticoat may appear.” 

Then followcxl still more minute directions as to the 
several orders of peeresses. 

‘‘The baronesses’ crimson velvet caps arc to be 
furred wiili minever pure powdered, willi two bin's or 
rowa of ermine, tlie niaiille to be eilged round with 
minever pure two inches in breadth, the train three 
feet on the ground, and the coronet according to their 
degree; viz., a circle with six pearls upon the same, 
not raised upon points.” The countcs&es’ robes or 
mantles were to lie the .same as heretofore, only the 
cape was t(j be powdered with three rowa of ermine 
edgings three inches in breadth; llie trim one yard 
and a half; the coronet composed with small straw¬ 
berries above the rim. The viscountesses’ rubes or 
mantles were to be like those of the baronesses, only 
the cape powdered with two rows .and a half of 
ennine, the edging of the mantle two inches as before, 
.and the tram one yard and a quarter ; the coronet to 
be according to their degree, vi/., a rim or circle with 
pearls thereon, sixteen in iiiiinher, .and not r.useil 
upon points. Tlie marchionesses’ robes or mantles 
were also to be as before, only the cape w.is lo be 
powdered witb three inches .md a half of ermine 
edging four inches in breadth ; the tram one yard 
and three-qu.artcrs ; the coronet to be composed of 
four strawberry-leaves, four pearls raised iipuii points 
of the same heiglit as the leaves ;iltern.itely aluive the 
nm; and the caps of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine, a tassel of gold at the top. The prei.isum with 
which all this is laid down shows the importance 
attached to the several items. 

Peers arc mostly knights of some of the great 
orders, and wear the coll.ir-. of the same on certain 
days in the year set ap.iil as collar days, occurring 
often .11 Dravvmg-nxims, on the King or Ouccti s birth¬ 
day, roy.al wedding, and on such other dates .is the 
head of the realm ni.ay be pleased to fix. 

As .Sovereign of the several orders of knighthood 
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the reigning Monarch wears the riband of the order, 
and the badge, having the robes made trained. The 
knights occupy a very [)r()inincnt position at the 
coronation and on state occasions. 

The most ancient orders of knighthood in Great 
Britain arc those of the Bath, Garter, St. Patrick, and 
St. Andrew or the Thistle. 

The Knights of the Bath for full dress wear 
siircoats, vest, and small clntlies of white satin 
closely gathered, or of crimson luined up with white, 
over this a mantle of crimson satin lined with white, 
and tied at the neck with a cordon of crimson silk 
and gold, with gold tassels. The Commanders wear 
close mantles. On the left shoulder of the iiianllc an 
eight-pointed silver star is cmiiroidercd, having three 
imperial cniwns of gold with the motto, Tna juncia 
in UHo. White silk high-crowned hats with plumes of 
ostrich feathers, while stockings, white satin shoes, 
white kid buskins with red tops, gold spurs, and gold- 
bilted swords in white leather scabbards. The collars 
of ihc order arc gold, li inch high, consisting of nine 
imperial crowns and eight roses, thistles, and sham¬ 
rocks, united by knots; the b.idge, an oval mcilal with 
rose, thistle, and shamrock. 

The most ancient and most celebrated of all the 
orders of knighthood is the Order of the Garter, which 
is now usually restricted to peers and members of the 
Royal Family. 

“ When lir-t this order w.is ord.iiiicil, my Lnr<N, 

KiliEhl' of the r..iii.*r wfre of iiuLilc hlrili, 

V,,li,mt and virluon^, full of h iukI.iv Coumsc, 

Such ns were urowii to ircilii liy the w.ii .. 

Not fe.iriiio lU’alh, nor .lirinking tor ilistrob' 

Put iilway- o-vilute it. most .-Orenu-s : 

He then th.nt is not liiinished in this sort, 

TIolh hut iisnr|j the siereil ii.iine of Knithl, 

Piuf.imng this most lionoiirahle oitlcr ’ • 

So put Shakcspe.irc in the month of Lord T.albof, 
in his play of Ilcjtry /'/. The liistory of its origin 
in Edward IJl.'.s time i-s a familiar story to us all, 
the legend being widely spread that the garter was 
chosen as its emblem when Lady Salisbury dropjied 
and the .Sovereign picked up the g.irlcr that she 
wore, saying, fdt i/iti mal y panr.'' 

St. George, the patron saint of England, was the 
presiding saint of the noble order. 

The full dress of a Knight of the ()rdcr of the 
Garter is a long and .'uiiplc mantle of garter blue 
velvet, lined with white, worn over a crimson vehel 
surcoat, and hood of the same ; hat of black velvet, 
with while ostrich feathers, a heron s plume in the 
centre, fastened with dianumds. 'Uic collar of the 
order, 3 a ounces in weight, consists of gold pieces 
in form like a garter, supporting the effigy of St. 
George mounted, slaying the dragon. The Lesser 
George, worn on less portentous occasions, from a 
blue riband, is a gold oval with St. George bearing 
his si\-ord. Thf garter in blue velvet, with Jloui 


soil qui mal y pense, in gold letters, is worn on the 
left leg, but this in non-fuU-dress is replaced by a 
strip of white leather. On the left side of the 
surcoat is a richly embroidered star in silver, with 
four central rays larger than the four others. 
Queen Victoria wears the riband of the order over 
the shoulder, and the garter, badge, and star of 
the order, two buttons set in diamonds, also an 
armlet with the knot of the order on the left arm, 
in the form of a splendid circlet of diamonds. The 
Registrar of the order is the Dean of Windsor. He 
wears crimson s.atin, lined wiili taffeta, and the in- 
signi.a. 

The peculiar dress which distinguished the order 
from all others at its institution was a mantle, tunic, 
and hood of blue clolii embroidered with garters of 
blue and gold, lined with ermine: that of the 
Sovereign diffciing from the knights in so far that 
the lining was minever instead of ermine. 

ihc first mention of the collar of the Garter 
occurs in the reign of Henry VII., when the robes 
were purple velvet, lined with white silk, and no 
longer embroidered with g.irters. In Henry VIII.’s 
time the riband to which the order was suspended 
wa.s black ; it is now blue, having been changed in 
J-imcs l.’s time m its present colour. In Bluff King 
Hal’s reign a flat bl.ick vch'd hat of the period formed 
part of the dress, but this has since been changed for 
one with a higher crown. 

The collar of the Scotch Order of the Thistle, 
dating back as far as King Robert II., consists of 
spiigs of rue cnaiiidicd vert, the symix)! of the Piets 
and Scots ; the bailge with the figure of St. Andrew 
worn on the li-fi bIioiiIiKt, with dark green riband. 
On the left breast .1 sUr is worn composed of a 
St. Andrew’s Cross, of the peculiar form associated 
with the marlyniom of ih.it s.iint. 'I'lic star has four 
silver rays Lssiiing between the points of the cross, 
upon a field vert, a ilicsllc of gold and green encircled 
by the motto of the 01 tier, A’rmo inf impunc lacessit. 
The badge of the order, which displays a figure of St. 
Andrew, was never worn until the time of James HI. 
of Scotland. 

The Order of St. Patrick was instituted by 
George HI. (i/l’l.V, and augmented by William IV. 
The golden collar of the order is formed of five 
roses entwined with six harps, and a crown pendent 
from the centre—-vi/., the badge, which is sometimes 
worn with a blue riband. The star differs slightly as 
worn by the several grades. It is of silver, with eight 
points, and bears the red Cross of St. Patrick, similar 
to that of St. Andrew, with a shamrock having three 
imperial golden crowns, one on each of the three 
leaves. 

'I'hc badges, collars, and insignia of these orders 
form so insep.arablc a portion of robes of state that 
the history of one is intimately associated with that of 
the other. Ardekn Holt. 
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OLD BREAD AND NEW. 


HAT is there to tell about a 
loaf, when all of us know so 
well what it is like, and are 
quite aware that it is com¬ 
posed of sweet white wheat, 
ground into flour, mixed into 
a dough, then baked in an 
oven, and sold fora few pence 
to an)' one who wishes to buy 
it? Yet, if we trace the lus- 
torj’ of an English loaf, wc 
shall tiiul that it was not al¬ 
ways (|iiiie the same thing, 
for in the good but rather haul limes of the Middle 
Ages our peasantry, and iiulocd most ]>eople, lived on 
very different fare from wh.il they do now; the best 
white bread,called “simncl bread, ’ or ‘’pain demayn,” 
being only consumed by royal or very rich persons. 
More ordinary folks ate “wnslvl bic.ad," and ‘‘cocket,” 
which last owed its odd name to the b.iker's “cocket,” 
or seal, with wliich he was Ijy l.iw obliged to mark 
each loaf he sold. Then tame still roinmoncr kinds: 
the “tourtc,'' made of unboiled meal : llic "lrcie,”a 
brown loaf, made of meal once boiled; then “all 
sorts,” a dry sort of black loaf; “bouse bre.id,” and 
others composed of oats, rye, barley, peas, and beans, 
or mi.xtiircs of these. Piers Plowman, who wrote in 
the fourteenth century, t.ilkcd ol “a c.ike of o.ites, 
and bread for my bairns of be.mos and pcscs,” as a 
countrymin’s ordinary fare. To this day the u>e of 
“otesand pcses ” is common enough in the North of 
Scotland and Ireland, whore the peasantry eat Iitllc 
else than oatmeal cakes, and pe.uc bannocks or cakes 
—the children grow strong and sturdy on the ]iorrulgc, 
crowdie, and stirabout, wtiicb ibey get at every meal. 

In those old days, when public bakers wore more 
looked after than they are at present, they wore only 
allowed to make f.irlhing or halfpenny loaves, under 
risk of a heavy penally. They were also obliged to 
stamp each loaf sold with a rcgistcrcxl seal, which 
was examined by properly ajipomied persons once a 
month ; and still further to prevent cheating, sample 
loaves were taken hot from the ovens by assay officers, 
called “hutch reves,” who came at imexpecicd hours 
and closely examined and reported on their <(uali(y. 
These ancient London bakers might not sell their 
loaves in their own sliops or liouses, but must c.arry 
them to the king’s market, where the bread was 
exposed for .s.alc in large boxes, or in baskets railed 
“panyers.” For this privilege the b,iker paid the king a 
toll of one halfpenny for week-days, and three-half¬ 
pence for .Sunday tr,ade-remember, the day was 
differently kept and thought of then from what it 
is now. The wliole arrangement must have been 
very' awkward for those buyers who lived at a dis¬ 
tance from the market, and so the master baker 
had permission to hire hucksters, who carried his 
loaves round to the different cusiomers, and who were 
allowed by law to claim Utirteen to the dozen. You 


have heard of a Ijaker’s dozen, no doubt, the odd one 
being their profit. 

Of course, many private persons made their own 
bread at home, ami baked it as best they could, or 
they might send it to be baked at ihv regular bakers’ 
ovens ; lliey might even go themselves, or send their 
servants, to the b.akchousc, to watch over tbcir loaves. 

Wlieii we mention the baker's loaf of to-day, we 
iiatur,illy think only of the quartern, h.alf-quariern, tin, 
cottage, or fancy loaf, all alike m.ulc of white whcalcn 
flour. Yet the modern Lnglish law concerning bread 
mentions that many other things besides wheat may 
be employed in il.s composition. It is especially stated 
lluit bre.ul may be made of llour or meal of wheat, 
but It also adds that barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
liulian com, peas, beans, nee, potatoes, or any of 
(hem m.ay be used, mixed with intro water, common 
salt, eggs, milk; barm leaven, pot.ilo or other leaven, 
may be added as ilic baker sees fit, but no other 
ingredients whatever arc to be used under pain of fine 
or imprisonment. 

Before proceeding to understand the nature and 
uses of others of these “ brcad-suilfs,” so solemnly 
mentioned liy our l.iws, let us lake up a hnndful of 
wiieat and ask what it is. A simple enough question : 
you will answer it by saying, “ Tlie seeds of a kind of 
grass.” Yet that is not quite correct, for any botanist 
will tell you this seed is really a fruit, which in its 
ripe slate is enclosed in a shell or liusk, corre.s)»ondmg 
with the loose' ))od of a pea or bean ; this husk, which 
is of a much liner substance th.in llie fruit it protects, 
IS jiroof against moisture, through some kind of 
variiisli or gdaze which forms part of it. During the 
process of grinding, this natural overcoat will be 
separated, together with the other outer layers of the 
fruit, which is itself composed of liny cells, closely 
filled with granules of fine starch. The layers, when 
ground, will form the soft, fluffy, and once despised 
substance known as bran. 

'i'ho best white brc.id is in.ade from the fine flour, 
“ tile very he.ait of corn,” obt.aincd by a first grinding. 
Goiul wholesome “ seconds,” or ordinary household 
brc.ul, is a compound of the first and second grindings; 
the third m.iking a very poor loaf indeed. Brown 
bread is a mixture of “ first,” “ seconds,’’and “whole 
meal,” that is, the produce ol a first grinding just us 
it leaves the mill-slones : a coarse compound of flour 
and bran, wliich is generally considered very whole¬ 
some. because of some resraous nutter hidden in the 
outside la\crs or bran of the wheat. 'I'he Germans 
make a bread called “ pimpcrnickel from whe.at as it 
leaves the mill-siones after its first grinding. 

Now that our sack of wheat lias become a sack of 
flour, and is on its way to the baker, who is lo trans¬ 
form it into dozens of sweet white loaves, let us just 
consider what this flour is composed of; for, like 
everything else we cat or drink, it contains several 
things which some of us would scarcely expect to find 
in it: among the rest, water and fat, but more 
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especially farina or starch, and a kind of sticky 
vegetable glue, called gluten, which, though very 
different in appearance, has chemically some resem¬ 
blance to the flesh of aninuils. Without this gluten, 
the flour would not form into loaves. I'erhaps 1 might 
make you better understand what it is, were 1 to tell 
you of a very old experiment by wliich you can easily 
detect it for yourselves. Mix up a good lump of 
stiffish dough of flour and water, then wash it as 
thoroughly as you can with clear cold water. You 
will soon see that thi.s water, wlicn it has drained 
away, has not melted the dougli into a paste, as you 
might have expected it would do, but has itself become 
milky-looking, with a thick sediment. This milky- 
looking water is allied “extractive,” and the sediment 
is pure starch; as to the dough, it has become a moist 
sticky substance, which can be pulled and twisted 
about like some kind of well-soaked india-rubber. 
This is the gluten, and it is this sticky quality which 
is so useful in keeping thoroughly together the fine 
powder grains of starch, each little speck of which gels 
coated with it, and is so enabled to hold together 
while the chcmicid action is going on evenly tlirough- 
out the whole mass. 

Let ns see what becomes of the flour when it reaches 
the bakehouse. 

First having seen to his oven, the baker fetches a 
■good supply of water, and adds it to some brewer’s 
yeast, or leaven; perh.ips it will be as well to mention 
that this yeast is ground mall mashed in hot water, 
which is boiled with hops. Flour is gradually mixed 
with the wort so produced, which soon begins to froth 
and ferment. When this has subsided, the mixture is 
strained and ready for use. (Leaven is merely old 
dough in a state of fermentation). To the water and 
yeast he adds a little salt, which improves it, and with 
this he kneads the flour into a dough, turning and 
rolling it about with all the strength of his bare hands 
and arms, until the whole forms a stiff ropy mass— 
“sponge,” he calls it --which he presently puts in a warm 
place, and leaves to “ set.” In a very little time this 
“ sponge ” sliows signs of deserving its name; for, 
just as a dr}' sponge would do if you damped it ever 
so little, so the yeast in it begins to act on its sur¬ 
roundings ; the whole mass of dough gradually swells 
and puffs, and fills with little bubbles. Jn a .short lime 
it is all in a state of active fermentation, caused by the 
carbonic acid gas which is working about in it, and 
filling it out in such an odd way. When the baker 
thinks it has spread and puffed enough, he adds more 
flour, water, and salt, and gives the whole another 
thorough good kneading, which is to prevent any 
portion of it from becoming heavy or “ s-idthen he 
puts the big, soft, yielding mass of dough in a warm 
place, where he leaves it to spread and distend for 
some hours : and here the baker shows his judgment, 
for if he leaves it at all too long it will be sour, .and if 
he takes it away too soon his bread will be heavy .and 
unwholesome. When it has had its own way for long 
enough, he again attends to his still uneasy dough, 
weighing it out into equal lumps, which he pops on 
his oven-floor to bake and brown into quartern 


or lialf-quartern loaves. Other lumps he will put 
into tins, where their “rising” propensities will soon 
be checked by the hot breath of the same dark re¬ 
ceptacle. 

Wlien, by-and-by, he draws out trays and tins, the 
baker can easily test the quality of the loaves they 
contain, for if it is good “piled” bread he can detach 
pieces of it, crumble them into coarse powder, or make 
them into a smooth even pap. And I may as well 
tell you one of the baker's secrets here, which is that 
he has most likely added potatoes, well boiled, 
steamed, and fermented, to his dough. This does 
no harm, except that they arc not as nourishing as 
the flour they represent. Sometimes he even puts 
alum to make inferior flour look a better colour, but 
as it also causes it to absorb too much water, the 
batch will be hard and indigestible. 

There are plenty of reasons why many persons 
object to ordinary bakers’ loaves, and prefer aerated 
bread, which is a kind quite untouched by hands that 
possibly are not always very nice. 

We have said so much about wheat; let us now 
mention some of the other bread-stuffs by law allowed 
—namely, barley, oats, rye, buckwlieat, Indian com, 
beans, peas, potatoes, and rice. Among these, barley 
certainly claims the foremost place as the grain which 
formed one of the chief supports of the people of 
civilised nations, from the days of ICzckicI to those 
of Casar’s Konian soldiers, or our own Saxon 
forefathers. Has not tradition told how the burning 
of a barley loaf cost’great King Alfred a severe box 
of the ears, from tlic over-ready hand of an irate 
neatherd’s wife, whose loaves, or rather cakes (for, as 
barley contains no gluten, it cannot be worked into a 
light-enough dough), no doubt exactly resembled those 
still eaten in .Siberia, the north of Gernmny, Sweden, 
Norway, and even in jiarls of Ireland and .Scotland. 
U is chiefly rultiv.ited in England for the use of 
brewers, who sleep it in water until it becomes malt; 
being again stcciicd and boiled with hops, it forms 
beer, or, as its Northern name signifies, “barley wine.” 

Then conu' oats, prcttic.st and lianlicst of all cere.als, 
flourishing where wheat and barley droop and die, 
seeming to jirosper all the more for bad soil and 
inclement weather. It does not make very palatable 
bread, and soon turns heavy and sour. Yet it is much 
used in .Scotland, that “ land 0’ cakes,” where oats, 
being coarsely bruised, and kneaded with water and 
sail, are formed into little flat loaves, or cakes, and 
baked on an iron plate or girdle. Here, too, as I liave 
mentioned, besides the “olcs,’’ the poorer folks still 
make bannocks, or cakes, of “peases” dried and 
ground into a powder and baked on the hearth, after 
the fashion of the Arabs, or of our long-ago ancestors. 

There is little need to describe the other things by 
law allowed, as few of them arc now used by our 
bread-makers. Rye, which, ground into a coarse 
meal, and fermented with leaven, forms the ordinary 
black bread of the Northern peasantry, is now mostly 
used in England by distillers ; buckwheat, by farmers, 
for the feeding of game and poultry ; and'lndian corn 
or in.iize, which is especially the bread-corn of the 
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United States—with us, it is, as flour, more used for 
puddings, and whole for poultry, horses, and cattle, 
which thrive famously upon it, as it contains nmeh 
nourishing oil. 

In the old days when bread was dearer and 
scarcer than it is now, many charitable persons left 
money to be spent in annual gifts or “ doles ’’ of bread 
I for the poor. The Biddendcn Dole, for instance, was 
the legacy of the twin sisters Preston. They left a 
piece of land long known as the “ brcad-and-cheesc 
landall the rents derived from which were to be 
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spent in bread and cheese, to be given to the poor. 
I’hree thousand of these “ Uiddenden cakes,” bearing 
the impress of the donors—who, tradition averred, 
grew fixed side by side—were to be flung from the 
parish church roof every Easter Sunday, and they 
might be scrambled for by all who came. It was 
also the custom to fling loaves, to be scrambled for, 
from other churches, on the Thursday after Easier 
—a very curious fa.shion, which no doubt arose from 
the old,'^/iir^essc” of the rich to their less fortunate 
neighbours, 
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E M P T E D 
by a cordial 
invitation 
from most pica- 
sunt frieiuls, 
who for scvcr.il 
years have 
rented a river 
in Norway, 
(here to en¬ 
joy first-class 
s.iImoD-lisliing, . 
we Marled from 
I'.ngland in the 
early su''im<'r, 
and rea<hcd 
licry.en cre the 
snows had allo- 
"Othcr moiled 
on the l>i”lier 
levels. 

Onr drive 
anoss country 
to Christiania was not an unminglcd delight, for, though 
the sharp wind blowing acro.ss the snow was keen and 
cutting, the hot glare .skinned our face-s. and «c voted 
the solitary drive in liltlc carioles, each (.arrying only- 
one person, decidedly dull. 

As the season .adv.anri'd, we revelled in the abund¬ 
ance of exquisite wild lltnvcrs, cspcci;illy the fields of 
lily of the valley, which grows in rank profusion 
throughout Southern Norway. Its blossom is larger 
than that of the English lily, and its perfume is 
heavenly. It grows in masses in the crevices of 
almost bare rock, and scents the whole air. mingling 
with the fragrance of ground-orchids of various sorts. 
'I herc were also quantities of yellow violets and gay 
anemones, and a great variety of beautiful ferns. 
Hut most exquisite, and to our eyes most rare, was 
the carjwt of delicate /J?ua Borealis^ that mosl fairy¬ 
like tiny pink bell, hanging from its light hair-like 
stem : the darling of these northern regions, of which 
a few rare plants have colonised in Scottish fir-woods, 
and there flourish year after year, always on the same 


small patch of ground, never spreading, but happily 
never diminishing. 

Early in July we made our way northward by ^ord 
steamers and railway to Trondlijem, where we secured 
our passages in a coasting steamer which carried us 
nonh to Vefsen, which was the nearest point to our 
friends’ fishing quarters. The two tlays’ voyage was 
not unpleasant, and afforded us an oppoitunity of 
fraternising with some kindly Norwcgi.ans. The ser¬ 
vice of the table afforded us some amusement, each 
poison being providixl with a dozen little dishes con¬ 
taining vai loiis dainties—little bits of kippered salmon, 
a few s.ii(lmes, slices of Bologna sausage, and divers 
other cntre-nui.s. 

At ‘W-fscii we were met by our friends’ bouts, which 
look us twehe miles up the river, through very Iirclty, 
i|uiet sccneiy. The fooi-p;Uh along the river was not 
inviting, being rough and swampy. 'J'hc only road 
in the disliict vhcrc a wheeled conveyance could 
possibly iiavel is a short bit near the bouse ; and the 
only vehicle which travels over it is a rough-and- 
leady carl of liie simplest construction, being merely 
a platform on two wheels ! 

■['he river is very rajnd and very blue—its waters 
exquisitely crystalline. U flows through fine fir-forest 
extending over a vast tract of country, beast-lmuntcd. 
As yet these forests continue beautiful, but, alas f 
they arc being rapidly felled, and that, too, in a man¬ 
ner which seemed to us wickedly w.tstcful, for. as the 
trees are felled in winter, it follows lli.ic they are cut 
on a level with the snow—that is, at least two feet 
above the ground. Shorn of their boughs, and reduced 
to mere prosaic logs, they arc each branded with the 
name of their owner and thrown into the river, to 
find their own way sea-ward. Below the rapids they 
arc collected and tied together so as to form rafts, and 
arc then guided to their destination. 

Le.iving the boats, we ascended the river-bank by a 
steep zig-zag path, and soon were welcomed to our 
friends’ fishing home, recently built by themselves, as 
they had hitherto lived in a little brick-floored Nor¬ 
wegian fuvmliouse. Now they rejoiced in a two- 
storeyed house, with a verandah at one end, built of 
wood, as all houses arc in that part of the world. 
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They are built of roughly-squared wooden blocks, the 
interstices being well stuffed with inoss to keep out 
the piercing cold of winter, and a house of a sii])erior 
type IS generally planked, both inside and out. In 
lieu of thatch or slates, it is customary to use the bark 
of the silvery birch, which has seven distinct skins. 
Tlirec. or e\'en four, of these C-an he removed without 
injury to the tree, the remaining .skins sufficing to 
carry up the sap. The bark is taken off in large 
sheets, and the tree may lx: subjected to the flaying 
process every second year. 

It seemed strange to learn that the excellent food 
provided b)- our hosts was almost all of foreign 
growth. Ducks and chickens were imported from 
Hull, and tinned meats fi om America. Vefsen, how¬ 
ever, furnished bread, and flour and general groceries 
came from Trondhjem. Of course liie river afforded 
a never-failing supply of c.srellent salmon, crisp and 
curdy, as only fish c.itcn on the spot, and almost at 
the moment of capture, can be. Milk was likewise 
abundant, and also rich cream ; but it was strange 
indeed to le.arn that so poor is the rocky soil, and so 
precious to the peasants each little patch among the 
rocks which they can possibly cultivate, that they 
literally grow grass-cro[)s on the thatch of all their 
houses and barns, and cut it periodically for fodder ! 

Speaking of the little fields, wc were very much 
interested in hearing of the method adopted by the 
Norwegian fanners for drying their crops in harvest 
time. The wettest season does not greatly afilict 
them, so we thought the hint might he worth bestow¬ 
ing on the farmers in our own rainy isles. 


When the fields are being reaped, carts laden with 
tali, strong poles follow in the wake of the reapers, and 
as fast as the sheaves are bound they are stuck on to 
a pole, which runs right Ihrougli each sheaf, so as to 
spit it. First one is thus transfixed, the butt of the 
sheaf resting on the ground ; then a second is pierced, 
and stuck on at right angles to the first; then a 
third and a fourth—till the pole carries as many as it 
can bear, the lowest sheaf resting on tlic ground, the 
highest raised some eight or ten feel in the air, which 
thus has free circulation, so that every breeze helps to 
dry the crop, and though rain may fall, it quickly 
drains off. 

but as every tiny patch of ground is cultivated, no 
matter how inaccessible its situation, it stands to 
reason that a multitude of these can never be reached 
by tlie harvest carl; and to carry the sheaves on 
pack-ponies would be a slow toil, so the farmers have 
devised an exceedingly ingenious method of bringing 
home their crops, whether of hay or corn. They 
attach a strong wire to some projecting rock far up 
the steep hill-side and lead it down to the valley, and, 
by slinging each sheaf to the lop of this wire, they run 
the whole crop down to the level ground, wlience it is 
easily carried home. 

Our hosts had established such friendly relations 
with their poorer neighbours, that we were always 
sure of a kind welcome in any cottage we chanced 
to pass in the course of our long walks ; tliough the 
large, fierce-looking dogs arc too vigilant watchers to 
allow any stranger to approach in peace, till the 
master or mistress, responding to their summons, 
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comes out to reassure them as to their respectability. 
They are something like overgrown Pomeranians, and 
are excellent sheep-dogs, but very unsatisfactory com¬ 
panions to sportsmen, as they point indiscriminately 
at every sort of living creature, whether bird or 
animal. However, there is no alternative between 
working with one of these or none at all, as the Nor¬ 
wegians will not allow the importation of foreign dogs, 
for fear, they say, of introducing hydrophobia. 

Cerberus being pacified, we were invariably invited 
to enter, which, of course, curiosity prompted us to do ; 
and thus we were introduced to some very picturesque 
household groups, enlivened b)- the gay colouring so 
dear to the Norse peasantry. It is shown not 
only in their costumes (wliere the useful stout 
blue woollen petticoat contrasts so pieilily with 
the bright scailci knitted bodice, with beaded 
belt and silver buckles and other omanients, or 
the tartan sh.uv) and betuiiifully uliiie cap), but 
it forms a prominent feature in the furnuiire of 
every home, where chests of diawers, Imkcs, and 
cupboards are g.iily p.unte(l with all niaiiiict ol 
intricate pattern-*, of the brigliiest ))o-*sibIe co¬ 
lours—red and \ellow, orange and purple, blue 
and green. 

Wc were spcci.tlly ;itli acted by a basket- 
maker's slid]), where we inveiied m in.uiy tilings 
useful or ciinoiis eurious, at le.ist. to oiir eye-, 
such, for inst.tnce, as horse-*’snow-shoes, rifiecii ‘ j 
inches in di.iincler. They 
."ire like round baskets, willi 
four willow handles by 
which the shoe is tied to the 


horse’.s leg by means of a wisp of hay or straw. These 
are worn on all four feet in winter. They are, however, 
only in use up in the north. Wc were also so for¬ 
tunate .as to obtain some curious old Apostle’s Spoons, 
and some quaint silver ornaments, heart-sh.aped, sur¬ 
mounted with a cross, which had been the betrothal 
gifts of some ancestral pairs. 

.Stieaking of betrothals, wc had the good luck to 
witness a very interesting ceremonial—namely, a 
village wedding, when about fifty persons assembled, 
all in holiday costume—the women m bright-coloured 
petticoats and bodices with beautifully while chemi¬ 
settes. They were a vcrypleasant-looking group- the 
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men strong, well-knit fellows, but all alike fair-skinned, 
with flaxen Itair and kind blue eyes. The biade was a 
demure young woman, somewhat overweighted with 
necklaces and bracelets (which we understood to be 
heirlooms), but more especially by an immense gilt 
crown running up in tall points to a height of about 
eight inches, and studded with many-coloured crystals. 
It is a most gorgeous headdress, and belongs to the 
village. 

Every village is supposed to have one, which is 
hired for the occasion by the parents of tlic bride. 
But, like the plain ribbon or snood of the Scottish 
Highland maid, no Norwegian bride is entitled to 
wear this crown of honour unless her character is 
above suspicion; and this, unhappily, is so very 
exceptional, that the hiring of the crown is now con¬ 
sidered almost invidious on the part of the few who 
may certainly claim it; so the custom is dying out, 
and we esteemed ourselves forliinate in having wit¬ 
nessed a nuptial ceremony in which this picturesque 
bridal decoration was worn. 

There was no architccttiral beauty in the very plain, 
bam-like church, which ha<l no pretence at decoration. 
The Lutheran service, which, of course, was conducted 
in Norwegian, seemed to us like that of the Scotch 
I’rcsbytcrian Church. All the men sal on one side 
and the women on the other, according to the usual 
custom. The parson (whose garb is a black gown, 
with a very large white fluted coll.ar, encircling his 
throat like a Oueen F.Iirnbelh ruff) performed tlie 
simple service, in whicli a wedding-ring shaped like a 
double heart did duly in pkcc of cur plain circlet. He 
then ascended the pulpit and delivered a very long 
exhortation, which, being beyond our comprehension, 
was to us only suggestive of Longfellow’s chamiing 
lines 

“ 1 .out; was the good man's sennon, 

\ et it '.cemud noi long to me, 

For lie h|uke of Kiill. liu- 
And still I tliouijlii of tlicc ' 

There was one feature in the ceremony which wc 
noted with especial interest, therein recognising a 
lingering trace of pre-Christian days. The pulpit 
stands in the centre of a large chancel, and, a» a pause 
in the service, all the wedding-party walked solemnly 
thrice round it, /« x/i/cwisi’ frou'sn'c/i^a. pretty sur¬ 
vival of old Norse paganism. 

We learnt, however, that here, as elsewhere, the 
work of the schoolmaster is fast driving out all such 
special characteristics, and that there arc now few of 
the Norwegian peasants who cannot read and write. 
The educational department in the 'more remote 
districts is, however, delightfully primitive—being 
carried on by itinerant teachers, who travel from house 
to house, each in turn being required to feed him for 
so many days, and to provide a temporary schoolroom 
for the use of all the scholars who can be mustered in 
the district. 

After a few days spent in exploring the various 
points of interest in the immediate neighbourhood, 
it was generally voted that we siioiild make a further 
expedition to visit a party of Laplanders who had 


encamped in the upper forest. In order to avoid the 
noonday beat, which was positively sickening, we 
started at 9 p.m., by broad daylight, for in thesfr 
far northern latitudes there is practically no night In 
summer, though wc must have travelled still further 
towards the Arctic zone ere we could actually have 
done homage to the midnight sun from any moderate 
elevation. Some of our party did indeed accomplish a 
most toilsome expedition to a high snowy ridge, at no 
very great distance from Vefsen, and were rewarded 
by a sight of the sun in his midnight glory. On the 
present occasion wc had to be satisfied with a simpler 
excursion. So, after a cheery dinner, we set off—the 
ladies riding unshod ponies; the Norwegians, who 
acted as our guides, on foot; and the gentlemen 
sometimes riding, sometimes walking. One pony was 
told off to carry provisions for the whole party. 

First we zig-zagged down the steep hill-side till we 
reached the river, and crossed the ferry. Then as¬ 
cending the equally steep bank on the opposite side, 
we regained our former level, but only to lose it again, 
for the track was all up and down very steep hills, 
and sometimes—low be it whispered—we had to hold 
on by the ponies’ necks ! 

Although the night was as clear as day, there was a 
strange, unnatural stillness, as though all nature were 
ill a waking sleep. Only the occiisional cry of some- 
bird. which fancied itself a bird of night, broke the 
solemn silence of the dark pine-woods. We caught 
an occasion.al glimpse of a fox or a lynx-the latter 
yellowish and brindled. We might, had we been so 
fortunate, have met an elk, with (inc, wide, palmated 
horns, of the same character as the moose of America. 
I'hat good fortune, however, was not in store for us, 
neither did wc see a brown bear, which was also on 
the cards, and was held out to u-s as a reason for keep¬ 
ing unbroken silence, as indeed we all felt inclined 
to do. 

Towards midnight we reached a carpenter’s house, 
and our hostess, who w.as not upheld by the novelty of 
the scene (which several years’ residence had made 
familiar to her), announced that she was tired and 
would go no further. She did not awaken any one, 
but tied up her pony, and, finding a sledge in the car- 
iwnlcr’s shop, she filled it with shavings, which lay 
thickly strewn around, and rolling herself up in her 
plaid, announced her intention of sleeping quietly in 
this novel cradle till the rest of the party returned; 
so there she slept in peace, till at early dawn the car¬ 
penter’s family awoke, and marvelled much to find' 
what guest they were harbouring unawares, and warm 
was the welcome accorded to her. 

Meanwhile wc proceeded on our steep ascent of 
several miles over very rough ground, til! we reached 
the Lapp encampment—huts constructed of sticks 
and mud, with a covering of large sheets of silvery 
birch bark, and the fire in the middle, as in the huts 
of the Digger Indians of California, and the primitive 
(but now almost non-existent) bothies in the isles and 
H ighlands of Scotland. 

The Lapps seemed to consider the interior of their 
houses somewhat stuffy on a summer night, for they 
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were all lying in the open air, wrappetl in their rugs of 
reindeer-skin—men, women, and children, and the old 
grandmother of all the Lapps. The men wear tight 
trousers and jackets of untanned leather, as do also 
the children, and the women have a sort of loose 
blouse of the same material, stopping above the 
knees; their legs being swathed in cloth, bound with 
long strips of leather. 

They arc a very unprepossessing race of quaint, 
elfish-looking little creatures, with straight, sandy- 
coloured hair, and small grey eyes. The men have 
stubbly moustaches, suggestive of a retired tooth¬ 
brush. They are all undersized, the average height 
of the men being five feet, an<l the women four anti a 
half. When the others had departed to seek the rein¬ 
deer, we made friends with a woman who was by 
herself in a small grass hut, and who very proudly 
exhibited her new-born baby—a (]uecr little crc.ature, 


with a yellow, leathery-looking face. The babies are 
strapped on to boards, and so carried on the maternal 
back, after the manner of the Indian papoose. 

The crisp mountain air had sharpened our appetites, 
so with heart)' good-will we proceeded to unpack the 
luncheon baskets, and very soon the little Lapp milk¬ 
maids brought us offerings of reiudcer-milk in large 
bowls of birch-wood- an excellent addition to our feast. 

Then we started homewards to retrace our steps 
over the difficult rocky p.ath, through the thickets of 
feathery birch and the dark pme-forcst. Only when 
iicrc and there we passed little patches of sweet 
meadow grass, strewn with lovely flowers, we halted 
and allowed the ponies to snatch a delicious monel 
while we gatlicred the bright blossoms ; and so, laden 
with fragrant posies from these higher levels, we 
returned to the hospiltiblc lodge, to the full enjoyment 
of a well-earned sleep. 



LIVI.VS MISTAKE. 

BY C'.vrHARINK rjIll,DAK, AfTlloK OF “A MA11> C'.VLLED BARBARA,” FTC. 


T w.ns an r\(|uisiic day in January — 
bill then it was Komr! -a crisp 
little breeze, with just the f.iinicst 
suspicion of frost in it, a llood 
of sunlight steeping everything 
in warmth and colour, beautiful 
buildings standing out sharply 
from a background of intensest 
blue—in short, a d.iy in which it 
was a pleasure to be alive. It was early, and the 
steps leading from the Piazza di .Sp.ign.i to the 
Church of the Tnnita were dotted about with groups 
of models, who stand there to be hired. They were 
full of fun and chatter, aU thoroughly enjoying the 
sun-bath which Mother Nature was showering upon 
them. Presently a tall girl, simply dressed, began 
to ascend the steps. 

“Good day, Livia,” resounded on all sides as she 
approached. 

She smiled and nodded, and was about to pass by. 

“ How proud we aie! ” cried one. “ Now that we 
no longer go out as a model we can’t .stop to exchange 
a word.’’ 

“She is afraid ofTonio," jeered .mother, 

“And Tonio is afraid of the tall linglishm.m.” 

“ Poor Livia !—instead of earning money as easy as 
swallowing, she has to lug a great basket to the 
market! How nice it must be to be engaged to 
Antonio! ” 

The object of these scoffing remarks took no notice 


at first, but cvui pin-pricks, if judiciously adminis¬ 
tered, can produce ;i painful wound ; so Livia winced 
at last under the repeated taunts of her former com- 
ratlcs. 

Until tlie list feu weeks slie had formed one of the 
merr)- group on the steps, dressed as a contadina. She 
had met with great success as a model—too much so 
foi the peace of mind of a certain Antonio Lessi, who 
had been in love with her for years. He was a fine, 
handsome fellow, much sought after as a model him¬ 
self, especially by sculptors, who valued his fine form. 
This Tonio had finally won the pretty girl whom he 
ha<I wooed so long, and when she had consented to 
marry him, he had begged her, as a favour, not to go 
out as a model any more. 

“See. I.ivietla mia,” said the ardent young man : “I 
do not like these strangers to stare at you all day, 
and paint your picture so—and then so. I will cam 
enough for both. Stay at home like a good girl, and 
make the soup. TJuit’s what you will do when we are 
married. You will not sit as a model then.” 

‘•Of course not,” said Livia heartily; “and I will 
do whatever you like, Tonio inio.” 

But that was weeks ago, and, the first flush and 
excitement over. Livia began to find it dull to stop at 
home and m.ake the soup. The mother was always 
kind, but the brothers and sisters were tiresome, and 
the grandmother grumbled all day. It was far 
pleasanter on the stops, hcai ing the news and seeing 
the passers-by. 
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Besides, time went on, and Livia’s pockets grew 
empty.’ She did not like the feeling of having no 
money of her own. It was not agreeable to be obliged 
to ask the mother for every trifle. When she was 
a model she had enough and to spare for her little 
vanities—.r ribbon on a festal day, a fresh flower, or 
what not. Besides, the pretty dress had suited Livia’s 
pretty face; she felt dowdy in her plain brown skirt, 
with the red plaid shawl across lier shotildei's. So 
that the remark.s of her companions irritated her the 
more because she felt that there w;is something in 
them. 

She put down the basket and faced her tormentors.' 
“You’re fine one.s to talk like that! Much good 
you do as models! Nobody hires you, and you sit 
and gossip all day. As for Martina,” she said, turning 
sharply upon tlie last speaker, “she has spoken truly 
for once; ii is nice to be engaged to Tonio—so nice 
that she wanted to tr\ it lierself! We all know how 
she ran after him, but he would have nolliing to say 
to her.’’ 

This turned the laugh against another, as Livia in¬ 
tended that it should. Besides, the shaft was well 
aimed; it was common gossip that the ugly Martina 
had languished in vain for handsome Antonio Lcssi. 

While this intei change of compliments had been 
going on, two young men in brow 11 velveteen coats and 
knickerbockers hud come up the steps. 

“ What!~ Livia back again ! ” cried the taller .and 
younger. “This is indeed a rcci-lcUcr day. Wh)', 
we had gone into mourning for you!" 

“Ah, signor!" said Livia, smiling and,blushing; 

“ you must not make fun of me.” 

“My dear child,’’ replied the young man gravely, 
“I wouldn’t do such a thing for the world ! You know 
how badly 1 want your help for my picture. Are you 
still ob-stinate ? Are you determined not to come’’ 
Livia was silent. .She looked at the earnest, per¬ 
suasive speaker—at his impatient companion—at the 
group of girls. Tliu latter were huddled together, 
silent, envious spectators of her importance. Livia 
enjoyed her triurojih. 

“Well, if you won’t, there’s no help for itand the 
good-natured young m.an, whose name was Rowe, 
turned to the gaily-dressed models who were looking 
on. He seemed on the point of speaking to Martina. 
This was more limn Livia could endure. 

“ Khbenc, signor,” she said ; “ I will come.’’ 

“What! you will really come? Hoorah! Oh, 
never mind your dress; 1 don’t want you as a peasant, 
you know. I Imve the proper costume. Come along. 
Oh, the basket!—the cabbage for ilie soup, eh ? Hi I 
Beppo, my boy,” he called to a ragged urchin lying full 
length along the parapet, “lake this to the Via Miseri- 
cordia. Make haste, or the padrona will be angry; 
and come to me again at the studio—1 have some 
more messages for you. Be off now ! ” 

And the eager young man huriied along, so that 
Livia, tall as she was, could scarcely keep up with . 
him. When he had planned his picture he had 
always thought of Livia as his model, .and he had 
been angry as well as disappointed when he found she 


would not come. Her unwillingness had heightened 
her value in his eyes, and he was triumphant that he 
had at last secured her. 

Ten minutes after they had disappeared in the dis¬ 
tance, Tonio Lessi came bounding up the steps two at 
a tunc. He called out pleasant greetings as he passed 
his friends, who repaid them in kind. ICven on that 
sunshiny day the handsome, joyous youth seemed to 
bring an additional brightness. 

But an unpleasant shock was in store for him, and 
the mischievous girls higher up were anxious to see 
the efiect of it. 

“ Tonio! Tonio! ” they called out, “ wheie are you 
going so fast ? ” 

“To the Baths of Diocletian,” he shouted, as he 
came nearer and nearer, his upturned face beautiful 
as a ci:is.sic hero’s. “1 have to pose for Signor 
Conti.” 

“ Oil, then it is all right. We were afraid you were 
going the wrong way.” 

“ Why ? What do you mean ? ” 

Tonio saw there was something behind all this, and 
paused as he came up to them. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said the more kindly ones ; 
others noticed a threatening line between the big black 
eyes, and were prudently silent; but Martina said, 
with acid cmjihasis— 

“Wc ihoiiulit you might be running after your 
I.ivictta. She has gone to the Via Margutla—to 
Signor Rowe.” 

Toni'i shot a glance at the girl which was as 
eloquent as the strongest words. She instinctively 
made the movement common to Italians when they 
wish to avert the “jeliatunV’ or Evil Eye; but the 
young man had gone on without a word. 

Nevertheless, Martina’s poison had done its work. 

As Tonio stood, motionless as the statue of the 
fisher-lad he had to leprcscnt, his mind was revolving 
all kinds of wild projects. He was furious with Livia ; 
more furious still with the young Englishinan. Poor 
Mr, Rowe was 'l‘oniu’.s spcci.al aversion. He fancied 
that the pretty Livia h.ad rather a sentimental liking 
for him ; she always looked so conscious when the girls 
on the steps made laughing allusions to it. The very 
remembrance brought the blood to Tonic’s swarthy 
fai e. 

Yet he felt all the time that any jealousy, or even 
annoyance, w.is simply absurd. 'I’he young artist 
would never give Livi.i a thought beyond his picture: 
Tonio was quite aware of llial; yet the idea that Livia 
w.as there, posing for him, irritated him beyond en¬ 
durance. It was not so much that she Iwd broken 
her word. That was wrong of her, no doubt; but 
Tonio bad learnt long ago th.at the wilful girl was not 
to be controlled. No ; it was simply and solely that 
she had chosen to sit for Mr. Rowe. 

While the ]K)or fellow was imagining all sorts of 
foolish tilings, and nursing his wrath to keep it warm, 
a shaggy-looking peasant arrived in hot haste at 
Signor Conti’s studio. He came from Tonic's native 
phice in the Abnizzi Mountains, with the news that old 
Lessi was ill—perhaps dying—and that Tonio must 
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go at once to see his father. There was nothing to be 
said against this. Signor Conti looked blank, but of 
course he let his model go. 

While Tonio was trudging out of Rome, Livia was 
sitting, silent and uneasy, in 
Mr. Rowe’s studio. It was all 


Rowe, and the pretty, silly model was cherishing a 
wild dream. 

She was beginning to lose her he.irt to the artist—a 
proceeding as hopeless as the desire of the moth for 
the candle, and with about the 
same result. 


very well to earn money for rib¬ 
bons, and the young English¬ 
man was very kind and con¬ 
siderate, letting her rest, &c.; 
but that was not everything. 
py//a/ vjould Tonio say ? This 
thought haunted her, and spoilt 
every hour of the day. 

By the time she reachetl 
home Livia was quite in a peni- 
tent frame of mind. She re¬ 
solved to bear all Tonio’s re¬ 
proaches meekly, and even to 
desert Mr. Rowe in the middle 
of his picture, should her ag¬ 
grieved lover rctiuire such a 
sacrifice. 

But the evening passed, and 
Toii.'j never came. The chil¬ 
dren seemed noisier than ever, 
and the old gnindmother more 
fretful than she had ever known 
her. At last, disappointed and 
unh.ippy, Livia crept into bc<l. 

The next day she inatlc some 
canlioiis inquiries. Nobody 
knew anytliing of Tonio Lcssi. 
What could h.ave become of 
him? Livia grew angry. After 
all, he need not sulk her like 
that—going away without a 
word of cxp!;malion. It was 
really too bad. 

So the next day ;it the studio 
was passed in a very different 
mood — angry, bitter thoughts 
filled the gill's mind. But she 
suited Mr. Rowe's purpose Just 
as well. Dressed in some fan¬ 
ciful cmbioiflercd jarket, repre¬ 
senting some character in his¬ 
tory that slie had never heard 
of, she sat there, gloomy and 
pre-occupied, while the young 
artist hardly so much as no¬ 
ticed the difference. 



Dne afternoon, as the light 
was fading, and she was pre- 
paring to go, Mr. Rowe said 
absently— 

“ How tlie time h.T6 flown ! 
I have not h.ilf worked in the 
detail of that slee\e.” 

“1 can come again — this 
evening, if you like,” said Livia 
eagerly. 

The artist was stantlmg back 
from his easel, gazing at the 
general effect. He was so pre¬ 
occupied he did not hear Livia’s 
offer. She repeated it. 

“Well, yes,’ he said : “that 
would help me. I'm horribly 
behind-hand.” 

Perhaps something in Livia’s 
expression struck him, for lie 
added hastily— 

“ But no; 1 liad better wait 
till to-morrow. I shall only 
spoil it if 1 go muddling on. 
Besides, 1 have no right to tire 
you out.” 

“ If that is all the signor 
fears, I can come; I shall not 
be tired.” 

Mr. Rowe laughed, and made 
some careless loply, in which 
nothing rvas settled. Livia 
resolved to return. 

After .a hasty plate of /«/• 
ncs/ra she was again ;it the 
studio. Thcic was a curtain 
across the tloor, but she could 
see lights; he was working. 
Ah ! she was glad she had' 
come. 

.She drew aside the curtain, 
but her slc|)s wcii* arrested on 
the threshold. A fair-haired 
English girl uas there, looking 
at the picture. Mr, Rowe stood 
bv. lie took her h.and—Livia 


But as the days passed by, .and Tonio did not ap¬ 
pear. Livia’s spirits returned. Her pride assorted 
itself. She wa.s not going to wear the willow for such 
a strange, mootly lover, especially as she had no lack 
of admirers. 

But, if the truth must be told, it was a new and 
different feeling which was comforting poor Livia. 
Tonio had been right; with the keen perception of 
love, he had discovered the trutli. There was actually 
a germ of reality in the foolish chaffing about Mr. 


had never seen him look like that Irtfore. 

She leaned against the dooiway ; slic felt cold and 
faint. Her own folly was revealed to her as by a 
lightning-flash. She st,iggercd down the stairs, and 
nearly fell over tlie servant. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” he laughed ; “ Mr. Rowe is going to be 
idle to-night—his sposa has just arrived. Ah! you 
did not know ? Yes, he is engaged. He is to marry 
next week.” 

Cutting short the talkative servant, Livia rushed 
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into the street. The cool air did her good. Well, it 
had been a dream; and, like a dream, it was over. 
How could she have imagined the English artist 
would ever have married her? Yet such things have 
been. 

Her thoughts reverted to Tonio. What could have 
become of him ? Was every one going to desert her ? 

Somebody touched her .arm. She turned. Tonio 
stood before her!—Tonio, pale and sacl-louking, with¬ 
out a word of reproach at rinding her there. 

“ Ah, Livietta mia! ” he cried, almost ijrcaking into 
a sob, “how good it is to see you again ! ” 

And they walked home hand in h.and, like children, 
while Tonio explained his absence—how the father 


had died and left him the farm in the Abruzzi; and 
would Livia marry him now at once, and go and live 
there, and take care of the mother ? Not a word of 
Mr. Rowe. The solemn event which had taken place 
had driven his anger and his jealousies out of his 
liead ; they seemed to have been part of a previous 
existence- -long, long ago. All that was left was his 
love for Livia and the immense comfort of seeing her 
again. 

And so Livia's foolish dream passed away and was 
forgotten. .She lives happily up in the hills with her 
Tonio; and if you ever go there and see a hand¬ 
some woman with two little children playing round 
her, it may perhaps be Livia Lcssi. 



Cl)t SEltttt lUabe. 


Wuidi from the Swdidi (I'UMiCkIKA IIkemkk). iVum hy Ckarlfs W. I’tAKCE, Miis.I). 
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ON THE ENDINGS OF THINGS. 


OFTS and romancers liave bocn hard 
A autumn. Dreary pictures liave 

^ Jj been drawn for us of “chill Octolrcr’’ 

B\-^r - “suicidal November.” with their 
tree-trunks, leaden skies, and 
general .air of desolation. Without 
jW doubt there is something melancholy 

in the f.ill of the le.Tf. It betokens 
\ the end of something, and human-kind 
V —callous, even pachydermatous as it 

\ can be upon occasion -feels iiivohin- 

\ tary sadness about endings. Who 

' ever finishes a pleasant book with¬ 
out a sigh of regret — sometimes even a sob of 
sorrow? An accustomed occupation is abandoned 
or resigned to others ivuli the i.ime sense of dis¬ 
location that one feels in ))iitting aside the book which 
has become a friendly companion. Thus it is that, 
when the autumn leaves do “sirow the brooks in 


Vallombrosa,” an involuntary sadness creeps over us 
as we gaze across the dull grey landscape. Autumn 
is the year’s old age, and though there be something 
that is chill and lifeless about it, as there often is 
about old age, there is yet the same tender charm 
in the gradu.il and natural decay of the year that 
one often secs in the closing years of a h.appy ;ind 
righteous old age. The seasons of the ye.ar and the 
lives of men arc full of parallels, .as the moralists 
and preachers of all ages have not failed to point out. 
It is natural enough that autumn, treading rapidly, 
as it often does, upon the heels of golden summer, 


should sadden hunmn-kind ; yet, .after all, what is 
there more beautiful in life than the season of falling 
Ic-avcs ? 'i'hcre is something about an autumn day 
in the country which soothes and softens wundtously. 
The brilliant tints of summer bare melted into a 
soft harmony of grey and nisscl ; the blues, the 
greens, the crimsons, the golden.yellows have faded; 
the vivid contrasts are gone, and the neutral tints, 
which are the distinguishing charm of Northern 
lands, give their tone to the landscape. 

The autumn of the year is a rellective time, like 
the autumn of life. It is a season for counting up— 
not the casting up of commerce, the striking of 
.'iver.iges, and the carrying forward of balances, but 
the harvest of a ciuiet eye, the blind man’s holiday 
of the closing year. He who loves the seasons loves 
nature, and the love of nature is p;trt of that natural 
religion which is implanted and inherent. Autumn, 
indeed, is not the only division of the year which 
gives us material for reflection. Tlie seasons are 
full of suggestion to those who can read the lessons 
of earth and sky. The frosts of winter, the buds of 
spring, the perfumed breezes of summer, are e.ach as 
morally educative as the greys of autumn. Philip IV. 
of Spain, who impiously said that h.nd he been con¬ 
sulted at the Creation he could have suggested several 
improvements, would have been puzzled to invent a 
lifth season, or to endow the c.\isting ones with a 
fresh charm. 

The feeling which causes people to dislike autumn 
is akin to that which makes us fearful of death. “ 1 









detest auttinin; cverythinj; is so cold and daiii]),' we 
say, and we gather our clonks about us with a shiver. 
Death is dreaded as much because it is the end of 
things as iK-cause we know not that which follows it. 
The falling of the leaves betokens tin- end of the 
year’s joyousness. 'J'lie rosy check pales and the 
smile dies away. Yet, although the seasons h.tve a 
general likeness, the separate d.iys which .are their 
units show infinite diversity. The days follow eacii 
other, and resemble not. No two days are ever ex¬ 
actly alike, even as there is some dilTercncc between 
the most similar faces. It is probable albeit it is 
one of those things which can never he dcmonstr.tted 
—that there never were two exactly similar days. 
The clouds have a different hue, or they lie lower, 
or the wind has veered a point. How like is all this 
to the days of a man’s life ! The parallel is so close, 
that it boots not to follow it further. 

To the reflective mind, this whole matter of endings 
is a sad one. It is curious to speculate how, had 
479 


there been no death in nature, men would have looked 
upon the finishing of things. Perhaps the absence 
of that great mystic stop would have changed all the 
aspects of life. Undoubtedly there are endings in life 
when it is Jiibiltile tliat is sung in the stead of the 
accustomed De J'ro/umiis. Most men, wc fancy, arc 
gl.ad to be at the end of their courislup, although 
women arc apt to cast lingciing gl.mccs behind. 
The paying of the last debt of a buulcnsomc senes 
causes no sentimental regrets because of the process 
being finished. The yoitili feels no sorrow at leaving 
school ; he is eager to be- out in the worlil, and to 
experience its sweets at fiist-lmnd. The stern “It 
IS finished," which will meet him .it every turn, he 
knows nothing of. 

It is a wasted or a mis.spcnt life whose autumn 
comes too soon, or is repulsive and unlovely. As the 
fall of the year is the calmest and most touching of the 
seasons, so should the decline of life be llie loveliest 
and the sw ectest of the seven ages of man. 
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JOHN FORD: 

Ills FAULTS AND FOl.l.IlS, AND WHAT CAMK OF THEM. 

By PRANK BARRETT. Author of ‘ Honest Davie,” ‘‘Hidden Gold.” Ac. &o. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

\ S (lullivcr, after 
^ sccinj; himself a 
amongst 
dwarfs, was thunder¬ 
struck with a sense 
of lus own littleness 
on coming to find that 
he was but a dwarl 
amongst giants, so I 
was overcome by the 
ronscioiisiu-ss of my 
own meanness and 
moral pitifuincss when 
i compared my own 
conduct witli that of 
Miss Westlake and 
Harry Armstrong. 

Miss Westlake had 
revealed her character and mine to me, and it was 
not long before I got a tnic insight into Harry’s 
nature, and hit upon an explanation of that generosity 
mingled with reserve which had so perplexed me. 

“(Ircat goodness !” thought I. “what is all that I 
have done compared with that which yet rem.iins to do 
before I dare again ask Mi.ss Westlake to be my wife? 
Will and exertion alone arc needed to obtain the 
externals of a gentleman, but those qualities which 
render him tiuly admirable, and something more than 
a pictcntious sham, spring from the heart; and can 
I ever hope for them ? ” 

It was something to know my own defects. 

1 sal in the nioriimg-room, where Miss Westlake 
had left me, and Harry had come to shake my hand 
and bid me farewell, until the sound of the wheels that 
carried them away ceased to cut my heart. Then f 
rose, feeling that it was useless to brood upon bad 
eggs, as the Kilford folks have it. and that the some¬ 
thing which must be done should be begun at once, 
and wandered in a purposeless manner out into the 
vestibule. The servants, passing, bowed to me and 
eyed me askant; and the housekeeper, saluting me, 
respectfully m.ide a little speech to the effect that she 
had been told to regard me as the master of the estate, 
and in conclusion, asked me if 1 liad any ordens to 
give. 

“Conduct the household as if Miss Westlake were 
still the mistress here,’’ said I. “Let nothing be 
changed.” 

Then I went from room to room through the house, 
much astonished by the luxury which I there saw for 
the first time, and moved to admiration by the ex¬ 
quisite taste and perfect order which prevailed in every 
p<trt. There w.as a refining influence in this evidence 
of a higherjife, which I can only compare with that 


unnamed something in a cathedral which compels 
alike the rudest-born and the most cultured scholar to 
tread lightly and speak low. As 1 stood in the 
drawing-room, I thought of my lodging at Newcastle, 
where, us often as not, 1 would cat my lunch of bread 
and cheese seated on the table, with no more elevating 
surroundings than a row of templates, a shelf-full of 
wooden mt^cls for castings, and a few scale diagrams. 
Instinctively I looked at my boots—being in the habit 
of going to my lodgings across the coal-yard of the 
foundry. 

There were flowers in the room, arranged widi a care 
as to harmony of fonn and colour which I attributed 
to Miss Westlake. There were pictures and objects of 
art distributed here and there, which also I ascribed to 
her delicate taste and judgment. As 1 looked at these 
things, 1 recognised that not only in the greater 
qualities of heart and disposition, but also in the 
matter of cultivation, 1 had yet an enormous advance¬ 
ment to make. Perceiving my own deficiency, I do 
not marvel iioiv that I was disheartened b\' my 
prospects. Indeed, llie only wonder is that I yet 
retained so much sclf-sufticiciicy as enabled me to 
believe that the gulf between us might be spanned. 

I sealed myself in Uie drawing-room, near the piano, 
with a profound feeling of dejection. The piano, the 
flowers, the many graceful and beauteous things around 
me. told me of her who was gone, and might ncvci 
return. The flowers would fade, and she would not 
replace them. The room would be hencefortli silent 
and empty, save for my presence. 1 was utterly alone, 
and 1 felt like an usurper who has cotupiered a country, 
to find it deserted by it.s iiihabilaiUs. Never, in the 
deeper solitude of the woods, had I fell so completely 
alone. I turned with a sigh to a portfolio on a stand, 
.ind in an abstniclcd mootl opcnctl it. There were 
sketches in it, done in pen and ink, and sepia. To my 
unskilled eyes they seemed perfect. One was signed 
with her name, another was signed Harry Armstrong. 
There was a community of tastes between them—an 
equality in all things. 

“ No wonder they love,” thought I. 

But if humility was springing up in my disposition, 
and the faint dawn of nobler sentiment in my heart, 
the ((Id evils were not all banished. I could not think 
of him and her in conjunction without jealousy. It 
stung me into action. 

“ What can I do to be his equal in generosity ? ” 1 
asked. 

Tliat etening I walked over to Sevenoaks, where 
the Richies lived, and giving the name John Arm¬ 
strong, obtained an interview with the elder Richie 
father to the man I sought. He was a plethoric, red¬ 
faced, short-breathed man, with a great double chin, 
who formerly had been a wine merclianu 
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“ My son don’t live with me,” said he, jjasping for 
hrcath, and wiping his moiu lace witli a liandkerchief 
from time to time. “ He isn’t here often, but quite 
often enough to suit me. Don’t know anything about 
him, except that he’s generally short of cash. I’m not 
responsible for his debts; so if you’ve got any 1 0 U’s, 
keep ’em us an assurance that he won’t trouble you 
with a visit.” 

“ Do you know if his solicitors arc Leader and 
Leader, of Sun Court?” I asked. 

‘‘ Never heard their name. Shouldn’t be surprised, 
if they discount bills.” 

Seeing there was nothing to learn from him, 1 went 
away without explaining the object of my visit. 'I'lic 
next day I saw Mr. Philips, the lawyer entrusted with 
the management of the late Sir Andrew’s affairs—a tall, 
active, spare man, with iron-gny hair and deep-sunk 
eyes, and a face that never permuted you to guess 
what was going on in his mind. 

‘■You are Sir John Armstrong?” he said, in a 
clear voice, with a slow, distinct utterance. 'I'he words 
were spoken in a half-interrogative lonc as he fixctlliis 
eyes upon me. 

“ That H what 1 want to know,” said 1 in reply. 

“You have said so through your lawyers—Messrs. 
Leader and Leader.” 

“They said so to me.” 

“ Do you know how they got their infnrmaliuii ?” 

“ From llcnjamin hord.” 

“ Do you know how he found tlum out ?'' 

“No. Do you?” 

“ 1 do not himi', sir he put a slight accent on the 
word 1 have italicised. 

“ Can you guess ? ” 

“ A lawyer’s duty is rather to test theories than to 
make them.’’ 

“What do you think of the theory that Detijaimn 
Ford was instigated by Mr. Kiclue ?' 

“That must depend upon nlial groimcls you have 
for such a supposition.” 

“ Jtoth Mr. Kichic and Lcnjamin Ford have kept 
out of sight since the beginning of this allair, and it is 
the first time in Ford’s life that he ha.s absented him¬ 
self from Kitford.” 

“Anything else?” 

“A short time before it was announced to me ih.it 
1 was Sir Andrew’s son, Mr. Kichic led me to believe 
that if by any curious accident I should be placed in 
Mr. Harry Armstrong’.s position, 1 should stand a 
better chance than any one in the woihi of making 
Miss Westlake my wife.” 

“ That is something. What do you conclude from 
these facts ? ” • 

“That he had an intention of biinging this lucky 
accident about, if necessary. Hcnjamin Ford’s be¬ 
haviour for the last two or three months favours the 
conjecture that he meditated a revelation which would 
be to my advantage.” 

“ Allow me to remind you, sir, of the police formula, 
and to warn you that whatever you say in tlii.s office 
may be used in evidence against you.” 

“ I only want to get at the truth.” 


“ Very good. Now we will return to your theofy, if 
it is agreeable to you ; and in the first iilacc, let me 
ask how long you have entertained it.” 

“ Since yesterday .ifienioon.” 

“ You were speaking about the probable connection 
between Ford and .Mr. Richie.” 

‘‘ I know nothing for tiertain. The lawyers never 
mentioned Richie’s name, but 1 feel confident Ford 
would not have discoveied them vvillioiil assistance. 

I have seen the elder Mr. Richie, and le.iint from him 
that his son is in debt, .ind not improbably a client of 
Leader and Leader, il they are in the habit of discount¬ 
ing bills.” 

“ They do discount bills. That being a matter of 
fact. I can say so much.” 

••That helps us wonderfully,’ said 1 cheerfully. 
•‘Nowwc have some sort of motive for his trumping 
up a Uile of this kind. He reckons, maybe, on levying 
black-mail upon me after I have been in possession 
some lime. There is also another motive in the back¬ 
ground.” 

“ (.tut with it, sir,” s.iid Mr. Philips, with more feel¬ 
ing in his voice than I had yet observed. 

“When Mr. Uidiie spoke to me he had already 
made Miss WestUke an offer of marriage, and ad¬ 
mitted that he still regarded her with amatory feelings. 
He was then on terms of friemlsliip with the Arm¬ 
strong family. The subsequent rupture suggests to my 
mind that he made a second offer, and was rcjccled." 

There again, sir, )ou touch upon a matter of fact 
which 1 can confirm. He did make a second offer, 
and dropped hints which prepareil .Sir Andrew for the 
claim you made." 

“In that case he foresaw—supposing my claim to 
be a f.ilse oiu'—a means of revenge and of extortion 
combined, possibly ; foi thinking that Miss Westlake 
would marry me. he perceived that my false position 
and his knowledge of the truth would enable him to 
beggar me and licr at any moment—supposing wc de¬ 
clined to pay black-mail.” 

“ Hum! and that is your theory?” said he, as I 
came to a stop. 

“ Ves ; but not the only one.” 

“ I shall be glad to listen to more if they are as 
good as the last,” lie said, with increased animation. 

“ In the first place, will you Ijc good enough to tell 
me why you advised Mr. Armstrong not to contest my 
claim?” 

“ l-'or certain reasons which 1 do not feel myself at 
liberty to state.” 

“ I will tell you what I think those reasons are, and 
you shall contradict them if you think fit,” said 1. 
“ To begin with: the story told by Ford is as plausible 
as that told by his wife. It is quite possible that I 
am Sir Andrew’s lost son, though not probable. In 
taking the case into court, Harry Armstrong would run 
the risk of ruining his own brother if he won the 
cause, and the risk of morally ruining me if he lost it." 

Mr. Philips gave an assenting nod. 

“There are other reasons why a man of delicate 
feelings and generous impulses should avoid that risk. 
I saved his life when wc were boys. His father and 
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he have all through my life taken an interest in my 
welfare. Miss Westlake has taken a still stronger 
interest. Mr. Armstrong may think that her interest 
in me is stronger than he supposed. He may tiiink 
that if 1 had all the advantages which position, wealth, 
and a mcreifiil charity could produce, Miss Westlake 
would marry me after awhile, when I had protited by 
the advantages 1 speak of. Mr. Armstrong, by fore¬ 
going a hazardous legal controversy, theieforc frees 
Miss Westlake from an onerous position, and leaves 
her at liberty to be guided by her inclination. This 
course he would be the more likely to take because he 
himself loves that young lady, and would not profit by 
any moral claim he might have upon her gratitude.” 

“ You are taking me out of my depth, sir,” said the 
lawyer good-naturedly. “ While 1 feel that 1 am 
standing uiMin hard facts, 1 know what I’m about; 
without that, I am no use to any one. You imisl sliow 
me a reason for your supposition, or 1 shall not be 
able to follow you.” 

“The fact that Mr. Armstrong’s manner to me is 
unchanged by i;pcent events, proves that he neither 
believes me to be his brother nor a willing impostor. 
He has shown himself neither move nor less kind 
to me in our last intci-vicw than m those which pre¬ 
ceded it.” 

“Well, sir?” said Mr. Philips inquiringly, as he 
looked me full in the face when I ceased to speak. 

“These arc my theories,” said I. “Now I ask you 
if they are justified by your knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances ?” 

“ I can only tell you, sir, that your theories arc logical.” 

“ You find my deductions just ? ” 

“ I find them feasible.” 

“ In that case, I have only to tell you, as the repre¬ 
sentative of Mr. Harry Armstrong, that I decline to 
accept any part of the late Sir Andrew’s estate.” 

“Hum!” said Mr. Philips, in a tone of content. 
Then he looked at me fixedly in silence for a moment, 
passing his smooth-shaven chin between his finger 
and thumb. “ And supposing, sir,” he said, at length 
—“supposing that I, as Mr. Hany Armstrong’s re¬ 
presentative, decline to accept what is presumably not 
mine?” 

1 shrugged my shoulders. 

“That is a matter of indifference to you,” said he, 
in a tone of pleasantry which but p.irli.illy concealed 
the sarcasm. “So long as you are freed from the 
onus you don’t care upon whose shoulders it falls.” 

I felt the well-e.irncd rebuke. There was no 
generosity in my act; it |)roceeded from my con¬ 
science rather than from my hc.arl. 

“You think," he lunccedcil, after a pause, “that 
Mr. Harry is not troubled with those scruples which 
prevent you from pocketing a disputable quarter of 
a million. Let me tell you, sir, that wc are as 
honour.ablc .as you, .and value a clear conscience as 
well as any one. Whilst there is any doubt as to 
your identity wc shall not take possession,” 

“ It is in your power, I suppose, to draw iqi a deed 
of gift, by which 1 can make over the whole of the 
estate to Mr. Armstrong.” 


“ Whether Mr. Armstrong would accept such a gift 
remains to be seen. For my own part, 1 should hesitate 
to advise him to accept the estate from you before it is 
certain that the estate is yours to give. If you arc net 
the eldest son of Sir Andrew, he, the rightful heir, may 
yet come forward, when he would have a right to 
demand an account of every penny that has been 
spent since his fatiier’s death, and thereby involve 
Mr. Armstrong in serious embarrassment. The case 
is purely hypothetical, of course.” 

I saw through the lawyer’s subtlety, and rising, 1 
thanked him for his civil attention, and left him. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

It was clear to me that the skilful lawyer had laid 
upon me the necessity of proving my identity, and 
that till this was done he would counsel Harry Arm¬ 
strong to accept nothing from me, however strong the 
probability was that 1 had no right to the estate. 
This was a source of secret gratification to me in one 
respect: it indicated that, generous as Harry Arm¬ 
strong was, his magnanimity was not so great as 1 had 
ill first believed it to be. 

1 resolved to abide my time, and await the natural 
course of events. 1 took up my residence at Arm¬ 
strong House, and suffered no one to sec that I 
did so with repugnance. 1 calculated that by this 
means Mr. Kichic would be encouraged to come 
forward and levy his black-mail, if such was his 
intention, or that, tired of supporting Benjamin Ford, 
he would leave him to shift for himself. Without 
support. Ford could not live in concealment. If he 
sought parochial relief, he would be forwarded on to 
the parish in which Kitford stood. There, dispirited 
with the limited supply of ale, he would lake the first 
opportunity of seeing me, and claiming a return for 
his services. Knowing his cunning, and the difficulty 
of getting the truth Iron) him when a lie was to his 
advant.agc, I prepared myself for his coming. 

I lived alone in the house, and had no fuends. I 
called upon the neighbouring families, but no one 
returned my visit, except those who were stupid or 
self-sc-cking, and as I had no desire to become inti¬ 
mate with people of that kind, the aequainUincc, after a 
feeble existence, speedily died out. 1 was not idle— 
that was impossible for me. 1 made a workshop of 
a coach-hoiisc, and there occupied myself several hours 
a day in making experiments in electricity and me¬ 
chanics. A certain jioiTion of the remaining time I 
gave to the ordering of the esta’te, only making such 
alterations upon its previous conduct as seemed to me 
advantageous, and to Mr. Pliilips prudent. Wh.at 
hours of the day were left to me, 1 gave to reading 
and to learning music. A professor g.ave me an hour's 
lesson on the piano each day. .and 1 practised three 
more, so that in the course of a few months I acquired 
sufficient proficiency to play some easy sonatas of 
Schiuiiann's creditably, and to find a delight in good 
music such as 1 had never dre.amc<l of. I think I owe 
as much to the softening influence of music as to 
anything else—save my adoration of Miss Westlake— 
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for the improvement in my disposition. But music 
and the constant contemplation of that ideal which 
Miss Westlake represented were not the only refining 
powers at wrrk. A great part of my time was now 
spent amidst elegant and artistic suitoundings. It 
seems to me characteristic of our human nature that 
our minds, like our hands, should grow hard and 
rough, or soft and delicate, according to the nature of 


kindly wishes in my behalf. 1 wrote a reply imme¬ 
diately, but said nothing of my visit to Mr. 1 ‘hilips, 
nor of my intentions. Wc exchanged civil letters 
twice after that. 

Three months having gone by without producing a 
single proof to justify iny suspicions respecting Mr. 
Richie and Uenjamin Ford, 1 began to think 1 had 
done them an injustice, and this idea grew stronger 



the things with which they arc brought into constant 
contact. I ate delicate food ; 1 found the greatest 
enjoyment in those amusements which ap|icalcd to the 
highest faculties of my mind ; I was attentively waited 
upon by servants ; I dressed like a gentleman, 1 
studied to speak and act like a gentleman, and, fiii.ally, 
1 beg.nn to feel like a gentleman. 

Mr. Armstrong wrote to me a week after our 
parting, telling me that he had failed to obtain the 
appointment he sought at Paris, but liad been advised 
to give his attention to literature as a profession, 
begging me to correspond with him if I found it agree¬ 
able. But the most pleasant part of his letter was a 
paragraph which told me that Miss Westlake had in 
her last letter mentioned my name, and expressed her 


as the fourth month drew towards its close. How¬ 
ever, one fine morning .as 1 was working in my 
l.iboratory the lodge-kecpcr sent to infoim me that 
Benjamin P'ord was at the gate, and desired to sec me. 

I ordered that he should be taken info the library, 
and there 1 kept him wailing while I dressed myself 
in evening dress, .and put on all the jewellery I pos¬ 
sessed in preparation for the little comedy 1 had 
arranged. 

“Well, my good man, what do you want to say to 
me?” said 1, slamming the library door behind me, 
and bustling .across the room to the chair at the 
further end. 

I was much shocked by his altered appearance, and 
touched also. He had fallen away greatly ; his clothes 
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hung loosely upon his shrunken figure; his eyes were 
sunken, his skin hanging in folds from his cheek¬ 
bones ; his lower lip drooped ; his complexion w<is an 
ashen yellow, save where his nose glowed red; he 
was bent, and leaned upon a couple of slout sticks— 
he was, in short, a wreck, Rut I did not lei him 
see what I felt. I tlirusl my hands in my pockets, 
stretched oul my legs, leant back in my chair, and 
regarded him with as iniich siipeicilioiis indifference 
as I could assume. A faint smile liad come over his 
face, and a crafty leer into his bleared eye, as he first 
caught sight of me ; but tins expression laded away, 
and left nothing but a look of blank surprise and 
disappointment as he regarded me. 

“What have I to say to you?” he asked with in¬ 
distinct articulation. 

“ Yes, that is wlial I said. Re as brief as you can, 
if you please,” said I, pulling out my watch. 

“ I have been ill, Jack—I mean Sir Jolm," he said, 
in quavering tonc.s. “ Reeii in the liospiial nigh on 
six weeks, sir; and would ihat 1 li.id never come 
out of it againr' lie wiped liis wretched eyes 
with the back of his hand, and sobbed. “Seems as if 
the life 'll never go out of my worthless old carcase.” 

“ Sit down, sit down, sit down !" said I iinpatiemly, 
as he staggered, without the support of his stick, in 
raising his shaking hand to liis face. 

lie sank into a chair, and fumbled about until he 
found an old rag of a handkerchief, with which he 
' wiped his eyes. 

“Didn’t think you was ever a-going to treat me 
like this, John—Sir Jack—Sir John. You used to be 
wonderful kind to me in the old limes.” 

‘‘Kinder than you deserved. 1 made a great mis-* 
take. I encouraged you in idleness when I ought 
rather to have left you to your own resources. What 
had you done to deserve my consideration?” 

“ Nothing much, indeed- always a selfish, ungrateful 
sot, ever since tlie first misfortune sort of broke my 
heart. But 1 did do the right thing by you at last, 1 
did.” 

“You acknowledged the iruth when you saw the 
risk of being discovered and sent to gaol for conceal¬ 
ing it.” 

“Wasn’t much fear of that,” said he, with .i sly 
leer. 

“ Why not ? ” I asked sharply. 

He took time to consider liis reply, and I saw that I 
was going too quickly. 

“Oh, I’m sharp enough to tell a full pint from an 
empty pot.” 

*■ Well, conic to the point what do you want ? ” 

“A little help, Jack—a little help. ' Not a farthing 
in the world, and so ill '1 can't stand alone. Weak as 
a baby I am, and that low-spirited, Sir Jolm”—here 
he began to cry again. 

“You must have been getting money from some 
one. You had none when I left you.” 

“ Rccn in the hospital six weeks,” he whimpered. 

“ And the other six or eight ? ” ^ 

“’Joying myself in London, sir,” he said, with a 
fresh outburst of grief. 


“You can’t enjoy yourself in London without 
money. Where did you get it from?” 

“ Twopence here and tlireepence there, Jack.” 

“ Nonsense! If you don’t tell me the truth, I shall 
leave you to get twopence here and threepence there 
again.” 

“(lent ns liappencd to meet me remembered seeing 
me at Kitford, and give me a bit of help.” 

“ What gentleman ? Now, tell the truth, for, as you 
may suppose, I know most of the gentlemen about 
lievc now.” 

After some hesitation, he said, seeing the futility of 
evasion, “ Mr. Kichie.” 

“Young Richie—tlic same who took you to the 
lawyers in the Temple?” 

He looked up and looked down, shuffled about on 
his scat, then, looking up again, nodded. 

“Why did he take you there? and why did he give 
you money ?” 

“ Kind of friendly like.” 

“And out of friendship he gave you money to gel 
drunk with, and wlieii it was .all spent and you went 
into the hospital, with every prosjtect of dying there, 
lie left you.” 

“Thai's about it. Tlicrc ain’t no one in tbc world 
to ukc c.irc of me like you used to, Jack—Sir John,” 
lie whined. “Kvery one’s left me now. Nothing 
left.” 

“Well,’’ said I, getting up and looking in the glass, 

“ you’d better go into the w orkhousc ’’ 

“ The workhouse. Jack!’’ he gasped. 

“ I’ropcr place for you.” 

“What! after all I've done. Jack, foryou, you’ll .send 
me to die in the house, where they never give you a 
mug of ale if you’re dying for it ? ” 

“Come, Ictus pul .ui end to this. If you think 1 
intend to encourage idleness .and dnmkcmiess, you are 
greatly mistaken ; and if you think that because I 
have money I must necessarily squander it, you are 
also very much in error. You will get not a penny 
piece out of me that’s as certain as my name's John 
Armstrong.” 

“ You don’t mean it, Jack ?” he said imploringly, 

‘‘ 1 do. Ami 1 beg y'oii to remember that my name 
is not Jack.” 

He was silent for some lime. As I looked in the 
glass, I saw him regarding me with a kind of terror, 
and then his old lijis began to twitch, and he rubbed 
liis eyes once more with (lie ragged handkerchief. 1 
said nothing, for indeed my heart g.avc way. and 1 had 
hardly courage to r.irry the pathetic farce farther, but 
pretended to be busy arranging my tic. I saw him fix 
his eyes on the ground in cogitation, as he rubbed his 
handkerchief into a ball and fumbled it from one hand 
to the other. 

" I can’t get over the past limes, sir,” he said pre¬ 
sently. “ C.an't forget how won’ful kind you was to 
me—though it do seem now as if it couldn’t never a 
been that you was fidl of kindness and mercy to me, it 
do. ’Spcclcd to find you unaltered. Didn’t think 
your goodness was all just because you thought I was 
your father-sort of pitied me for Ml the misfortunes 
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I had gone through, and felt for me ’cause 1 was so 
weak and helpless—like mothers feel for their 
yoimg’ns. ’Spose you are happy and contented in 
your new-fashioned sort of way : like I am when I’m 
too tipsy to know what I’m at, or think of what I was. 
When 1 think of that, and ’member all your goodness 
to me, I feel as if I shouldn’t like—sliouldn’t like to 
upset it all, Jack—shouldn’t like to upset it all,” he 
repeated with emphasis, as he saw that I stopped in 
arranging my tie. 

What do yoii mean ? ” I asked, dropping my voice, 
and turning round. 

“ I don’t say I could, sir,” said he quickly, “ only say 
I shouldn’t like to do it if you was just a hltlc bit kind 
to me. I can’t bear to hear you talk of my going in 
the work’sc. Jack. If you’d on’y give me a little help 
now and then just to keep me out—I can’t any¬ 
how last very much longer. I do hope not. What 
—what’s a few shillings to you, sir, now and then ? ’’ 

“ A few shillings! it would cost me a few hundred 
every day if 1 relieved the wants of c\’cr)’man who has 
ruined himself by drink,” said I, as harshly .ns I rniild. 

The old man passed his ball of a handkerchief from 
one hand to the other again, looking at the ground, his 
lips twitching ; then he began to cry once more, and 
applying the handkerchief first to one streaming eye 
and again to the other, he said between his sobs 

“You’re right enough—I've mined myself—maile 
iny whole life a misery and a shame to myself and 
you. Hut you never told me so afore. Jack. Lor! I'm 
jiroud to see yon such a gentleman in looks and 
manners. It’s something to have a—to have had, so 
to speak—a son, as I might almost say, like you. Hut 
it do wring my heart to see you so changed to me 
you who used to be so gentle and forbearing wi’ me. 
I want you to be proud and fine. Jack—sir, it makes 
me feel as if I was somovvays paying you back for all 
you’ve done for me--I don’t want to upset it all—only 
give me .a few ha’pence, sir, just to keep me going a 
little while longer.” 

“If you were my father, 1 should, of course, feel 
bound to support you, but as you have no claim what¬ 
ever upon me-” 

“ Supposing—I only say supposing ’’—s.iid he, after 
considerable calculation, “ sujiposing I was to tell you 
that after all you arc my son; that the story' I told 
those lawyer cha])s was all got up fur your good?” 

‘‘Oh! 1 see through you, Hen Ford. You don’t 
frighten me. If there was any found.ition for such a 
story as that, yon wouldn’t come to me whining lor a 
few pence : you’d say, ‘ 1 want lialf of the plunder, oi¬ 
l’ll expose the whole cheat.’” 

“ And what should you say to that ?” asked he, look¬ 
ing at me in astonishment. 

“What should I say ?—why. ‘ Take your half and' 
welcome : you have earnt it.’” 

“What! you wouldn’t give up the estate to the 
rightful owner?” 

“ Do you think I’m a fool.” said I, with a cunning 
leer. 

“Great heavens!” he cxcl.iimed, falling back in 
his chair, and speaking in a lone of profound regret, 
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“ I thought you were an honest man—I’ve been think¬ 
ing that .all along.” 

“ As honest as most people,” said I cav.ilicrly. 

" 1 ihouglil you was more honest than all the world,” 
said he. “ Ilows’ever,” he ailded, after a moment, as he 
look a more cheerful view of the case, “ if there ain’t 
no difference ’twixl me and you, why, there’s no need to 
have any secrets. You .ire my sou Jack, and nobody 
else's.” 

“ You'll have to proveth.it,*' said I, going up to him, 
and dro])ping my voice, with a glance tow.u da the dooi. 

“ (th, 1 can do that in a jiffey,’’ he whispered. “ Uli, 
it’s .all right; you may be sure I ain’t going to upset 
the apple-cart now. There ain’t no one listening at 
the door, is there, my boy?” 

I went til the door and m,adc a pretence of looking 
into the passage. Wlicn I came back I found him 
c.irefiilly t.iking a folded paper, yellow and greasy, 
from a le.ather tobacco-pouch. 

“There,” said he, whispering, as he held out the 
paper with shaking ringers," there's your mother's letter 
— writ the last clay of her life. Take a look at it.” 

I took it quickly from Ins liand, and read that con- 
fession which 1 have mentioned at tlic commencement 
of this history, whereby my mother told liow .Sir 
Andrew's sou met his dc.atli, how she concealed the 
body, and allowed it to be ihougln that ilie child had 
been stolen, that the truth might weigh Ie»s heavily on 
the mind of her beloved mistress. 

I rang the bell. 

“What are you going to do. Jack?” asked my 
father in trepidation, as he saw the change in my 
cU-me.inour. 

“ Have no fe.u. father,'’ said I; “ you shall not suffer 
by this day’s work.” 

I lude the servant have the brougham brought out, 
and in the meantime to serve lunch without delay. 

As soon as my father had eaten and drunk, 1 took 
him with me in the brougham to Mr. Philips at 
Sevenoaks. There 1 bade the lawyer take a copy of 
the letter, and write down the confession we eslorted 
from my f.ithcr. ’I'liis done, I left .Scvcno.aks by the 
next tram, and wxmt to London, taking with me my 
father and the precious lotler. 

CH,\rTER THE EK’.HTEl'.NI'lI, 

J 1 my father at an hotel, and went to the address 
from wliich Sir Harry Annstrong-- there is no reason 
to deny him his title any further-- l.isl wiole to me. 

“Mr. Armstrong has left here, sir,” said the maid 
who came (o the door; “he h.as gone to live in the 
country.” She left me and fetched a card, upon 
which was written “Mr. ilarry Armstrong, Oak 
Cottage, I’.'inglMurne.” 

“ Thai’s where his letters arc forwardeil to,” s.aid 
the girl, and ^len, an.\ious to culiglilcn me upon a 
subject particul.irly interesting to girls in general, she 
.added. “ You didn’t know, sir, perliaps, that Mr. Aijn. 
strong’s going to be married ? ” 

“ Married ! ” I echoed, with fedr and trembling; “ 1 
know nothing of that.” I turned to go. then slopped, 
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irresolute between the wish to know and the dread of 
having my fears confirmed. The girl still kept the 
door open. I turned about. 

“ Do you—do you know,” I stammered—“ can you 
tell me whom he is about to marry ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; he’s going to marry Miss Westlake.” 

1 turned away without a word, and walked on, heed¬ 
less of where my steps tended. 


was actuated by motives of self-interest. I despised 
myself heartily for my faults, and ridiculed the folly of 
having hoped to make a being so high above me my 
wife; but withal I did not regret that I had made 
myself despicable and ridiculous, for each fault and 
folly was the outcome of a love in itself pure and 
noble. 

When I was tired out, sick and wretched, I hailed 



Here was an end to the hope that had never yet 
utterly fors.ikcii my heart. The guiding star had gone 
from my heaven, and could lead my steps foolishly or 
wisely to the dark depths of despondency or the 
golden heighls of expectation no more. I was not 
surprised, for in the j)asi monliis 1 had come to Icani 
how widely separated our lives liad been by the 
change that had taken place in mine, yet still the 
hope existed secretly that she loved me, and that in 
time 1 might be found worthy of her love and fit to be 
her husband. In my mind I went over the follies I 
had been guilty of, and the f.iulls. There was ample 
food for self-reproach., I laughed bitterly as I remein- 
bered the fault which surpassed all othcrs--the belief I 
had suffered myself to entertain that Miss Westlake 


a passing cab, and went b.ick to the hotel where 1 liad 
left my father. It w.is laic. 1 found by looking at 
the time-table that 1 coultl not get to Pangbourne that 
night. My father w.as m bed. I went out, and coming 
to a place of amusement, 1 paid for my admission, and 
went in with such str.ingc ap.ilhy that it was only 
when 1 took my scat that I found I was at a conceit. 
1 think U w.is IScclhovcn’s music that I heard. It 
seemed to me that my own loss and desolation was 
being told in sound, and -as 1 leant forward, with my 
arms upon my knees and my head bent, the tears fell 
from my eyes—the first I liad ever shed. 

Next morning I left my father in the hands of the 
hotel manager, and went to Pangbourne. I found 
t)ak Cottage without difticulty ; the windows were 
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thrown open, and I saw a table wiihtn being covered, 
and servants bustling about with flowers and glasses. 
A man in his shirt-sleeves came to the door. 

“ Is Mr. Armstrong here?” 1 asked. 

*• Started about twenty minutes, sir. Youll have to 
be quick, sir, if you want to sec the service. It’s at 
the old church: that is, if you’ve come to see the 
wedding, sir.” 

No,” said 1, “ 1 haven’t come to sec the wedding. 
I wish to leave this packet: that is all. It’s a wedding 
present for Mr. Armstrong.” 

‘'Mrs. Armstrong, 1 presume, sir?” 

“Yes- for both.’’ 

1 put the packet containing my mothers letter of 
confession into his hands, and went away. 

'riiere was no train for two hours. I went down to 
ihc river, and wundeicd along tlie bank in the direc¬ 
tum of Slreatly. It was the lirst genial day of spring. 
There was only the faiiucsl ljurze, and that was soil 
and warm. Under the trees there were wide patches 
ol wild hy.ieiiilli. 1 otarihil some cliildren who weie 
gathering iheiii. They diew b.uk witli fear in their 
l.iccs as 1 passed ; I suppose my lacc was haggard 
and weird-lookmg, lor when I turned ahout, 1 saw 
'.liey had Idkcn to ilicii heels and weie making olf as 
l.isl as they cni'ld. 

1 sal under the bushes, lookiiig down <m llie siiioolh 
nvci'. I must have slayetl llieic unconseioii.sl) a long 
line. Suddenly 1 was .iroused Iroiii my reverie by 
;lu‘ sound of vf'Ccs ami l.iugblcr ; and then the wed¬ 
ding party came into siglit. 

'I heie were two boats, 1 think. She sal in the tiist 
„iili two other ladies, and Harry was near her, pulling 

■ KC, and looking in her face as they passed. Little 
did they know who was watching them trom .ibovc ; 
and it was well for their happiness to lie ignoiant of 
the iiiiseiy that rent my licart. They weiii on .ind on, 
.I-;-; p.issed out of sight, and their voices (lieil away in 
rh - vli'iance; only the iipplc of the water ii]ioii the 
seemed sadly to echo her light lunghler to my 


CHAPTER THE NINKrRKN I it. 

When my mind recovered vigour, 1 left London and 
went to Birmingham, having once moio to seek a 
livelihood. With riiy usual good fortune 1 found a 
manufacturer who gave me a patient hearing, and 
eniercd at once into the scheme 1 had been working 
upon during the past four months for the mme 
economical production of cloclncily and an improved 
means of stoiage. These inventions have since been 
superseded by belter, and are now forgotten, but they 
had the effect of stiinulaling inquiry into a branch of 
electrical science then comparatively new, and of 
bringing the firm who had adopted my schemes into 
prominent notice. Mr. Wright, the head of the firm, 
a clcar-sightcd and enterprising man of business, gave 
me the order to “(io ahead,” and offered me every 
facility for working out whatever mechanical notion 
my imagination begot. Fortunately, my inventions, 
if they were not great, had the advantage of being 
practical, and, witli one or two exceptions, everything 


I produced brought money and consideration to my 
employers; seeing winch, I stipulated at the end of 
twelve months tli.it 1 should lx* admitted as junior 
partner into the firm. The audacity of my demand, 
perhaps, as much as the value of my sci vices, in¬ 
clined Mr. Wright in my favour—for a man with a 
strong belief in his own capability almost invariably 
obtains esteem—and we signed a contract for llir« 
years. The business of the firm advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and upon the cxpiraiion of the contract 
1 was made a partner on equal terms with Mr. 
Wright, and the firm changed its title to Wright, 
Fold, and Co. A twentieth-- nay, a fiftieth—part of 
my income being sufficient for my modest recjuirc- 
ments, 1 put llie rest into the business, and every 
day llie works grew larger and our undertakings more 
extensive. 

I kept my father witli me from the day we left 
.Scveiioaks togcilier iiniil his death. I am happy to 
think that his hitler days were happier tlian those 
will! h picceded them, lie never referred to the past : 
he feaied, maybe, to be u|iljr.ude<l for the act whicli 
liad taken me from the drawing-ioom back to the 
workshop, lie was content to sit in the placewheie 1 
winked, watfliiiig me like a sick child ; and a smile 
of pleasure would leebly aiiiinale Ins face when 1 left 
olTto s.iy a few woui.s to him, or found lime to explain 
the engravings in illustrated newspapers, He gicw 
wcakci as time went on. and cigln months alter our 
coming to Liriningli.un be died. 

“ A stiangf life, Jack—str.ingr, ain’t it ? ” he said, as 
he held my h.ind, towauls ilie last. “When 1 wanted 
to die, I couldn’t; and now, when I’d like to slay just 
a little longer a-watchmg you, and a-looking at 
pictures, my end comes. (aid's will be done! Fare¬ 
well, Jack ; Heaven bless \ou !” And thus he passed 
away. 

.My partner, Mr. Wright, came of a good family. 
He liad an intellectual, accomplished, and amiable 
wile, and some sweet children. I was always welcome 
at lii-s house, and there 1 spent many hours of leisure, 
to my gieat advantage. I might have become hard, 
and perhaps morose, without the humanising influence 
of till:, f.iniily. It was with an eflbrt at lirst that I 
shook off my melancholy and joined m the amuse¬ 
ments of the little circle ; but after a while 1 derived 
pleasure and a sense of relief from associating with 
these bright, intelligent, and kopcfnl natures, W'ewent 
to all sorts of entertainments, and made excursions 
into the country together, and sometimes we made the 
evenings pleasant at home with music. The children 
liked me, and nothing pleased me better than to 
spend a ffiw hours in the nursery with the little ones. 

Seeing this, Mrs. Wright look it into her head that 1 
ought to marry, and have children of my own ; and 
more than one pretty girl was artfully brought into 
my society. lUit I had no taste for marriage in which 
1 could not give love for love, .and the tendcresi glance 
of bright eyes failed to provoke response on my part. 
It was not that my hcait was incapable of loving, but 
that my love was indivisible. My love was for one, 
and for ever. If Miss Westlake had been my wife, I 
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could not have loved licr with greater constancy and 
fervour. It may be said that 1 should have over¬ 
come the tendency of my thought, that I slioiild not 
have permitted the idea of love to exist in my heart, 
knowing that she was married to another. Possibly 1 
did wrong to indulge in reveries that brought that 
sweet f.ice before my eyes, as when, in tjygone 
times, I had caught a glimpse of her from the thicket 
that concealed me. That was, howe^•er, my only 
self-indulgence. ' In those five yc.u's 1 never once 
sought an opportunity of seeing her, hut rather avoided 
the possibility. 1 did not go near Kitford. I did not 
write to Sir Harry, or communicate with any one avIio 
might make known my whereabouts to him. More 
than this 1 could not do. 

It was an unforeseen contingency that led Harry 
Armstrong to find me out. 

I had invented and patented a secondary engine 
for employing the expansix’e force of steam before 
quitting the boiler, whereby the ordinary amount of 
power was nearly doubled, with an inconsiderable 
increase in the quantity of fuel. An account of this 
new engine, with diagrams, was published m :in illus¬ 
trated magazine of general information soon after. My 
name as the inventor, and that of the firm as patentees, 
occurred in the not’cc, and this coming under the eye 
of Sir Harry, he lost no time in ascertaining whether 
John Ford, the inventor, was not his old aci|uaintancc 
the blacksmith of Kitford. 

I was at home sitting at my piano when the house¬ 
maid brought me his card. It was but a few steps 
from the hall lo my sitting-room, and before I had 
recovered from my surprise in reading the name of 
my \-isitor, he appeared at the door, and said— 

“ May I come in ? ” 

1 rose from the stool and greeted him as well as my 
embarrassment permitted. 

*• 1 am heartily glad to have found you. John,” said 
he. “ I only hope it is not unpleasant to you to be 
found.” 

‘‘Why should it be?” I asked evasively. 

“ It looks as if you have purposely avoided us,” he 
said. 

I murmured something, 1 know not what, and begged 
him to be seated. Then there was a pause, awkward 
enough on my part. 

There was a doll's-hnuse on the tabic. U belonged 
to one of my little friends. Like many other modern 
structures, it was shaky on the first floor, and had been 
brought to me for repair. 11c glanced at it, and 
then—• 

*• Arc you married ? ’’ he asked. 

1 shook my head, and explained the presence of the 
child’s toy. Wc talked about children for a time; 
then I ventured to ask him if he had any family. 

“ A couple of boys,” he replied. 

“Lady Armstrong,” I stammered—“ Lady Arm¬ 
strong is very well, 1 hope ? ” 

“V’erywcll. Why haven’t you come to see us ? It 
isn’t enough that you have given us title and estate : 
we want your friendship also. What is the quotation ? 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind’ ? ” 


“ I don’t think I can be considered a giver in that 
sense.” 

“ You only lay claim to being honest; we count you 
generous as well. For that reason 1 suppose wc have 
never abandoned the hope that you would come to 
see us. Everything relating to you has been kept as 
you left it. You’ll find not a tool out of its place in 
your workshop, and my wife keeps Schumann’s sonata, 
not on the piano where she found it, but close by, 
ready to your hand. You still study music ?” 

I seized the opportunity of changing the subject, 
and wc talked music for five minutes. Then, seeing 
that I was less cmbaiTassed. lie inquired about my 
f.ilhcr, about my business, my inventions, my home, 
and my friends. Finally, he asked if 1 had any idea 
of marrj’iag. 

” Uh! I’m '^00 busy for that,” said I. with an uneasy 
laugh. 

The conversation dragged on, but he would not go. 
I can easily account for my embarrassment. I knew 
that I could not be this man’s friend, and my con¬ 
science revolted against the pretence. I felt that 1 
ought to tell him that I still loved the woman he had 
married. 

“I suppose you close best part of Christmas week?’’ 
he said. 

“Yes, from Saturday before Christmas Day to the 
Saturday following.” 

“ CoimI," said lie; “ then promise me you will spend 
Christmas with us. Come,) on c.an’t plead that you 
will be too busy for that. Wc sh.dl gel over this feel¬ 
ing of .stiffness .and constraint, and beronie the best and 
warmest of friends. Do promise me you will come: I 
ask you as a favour lo accept my uiviiatiou.” 

The temptation came before me in glowing colours 
to accept—to sec her once more, to listen to her voice, 
to touch her hand. I hesitated. 

“ My wife knows of my inteiuion, and is as eager as 
I .am that you should come.” 

“ .She is ? ” ] asked. 

“ Ves ; and another friend will, 1 believe, be no less 
glad to see you.” 

“Voiir wife wishes to see me?” I said, the blood 
llirobbing at my temples. 

‘‘ I assure you she does.” 

1 paused again; then suddenly rising from my chaii, 

1 exclaimed— 

“ No ! I can’t—I will not visit you.” 

He looked at me in astonishment and perplexity, 
.and then rising also, he said gravely— 

“I am not conscious of ever having intentionally 
offended you, John Ford. You must tell me why you 
loon't visit me.” 

“ Don’t you sec?” 1 cried. “Arcyouafool.orbUnd? 
Don’t you see that I love your wife?” 

“ My wife! ” he said, in utter astonishment. 

“ Do you think that a love that has grown into my 
soul, that has liirown its fibres into every cell of my 
heart, is tube lorn out and forgotten the moment you 
make the woman I loved your wife ? ” 

“ I never knew that you had seen my wife. She at 
least knows nothing of your feeling ” 



“ Mr. Chairman.’ 
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Now my turn of bewilderment came. “Was this 
man mad ?” I asked myself, at the same moment that 
he probably was putting alike(|ucsli()n tohin»self. Me 
was the first to speak. 

“ We always believed—and for the life of me 1 can’t 
see how we could have been mist.-vken—that you were 
in love with Rulh~my wife's cousin,” 

Ruth —Miss Westlake- your wife’s cousin! ” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Certainly.” 

1 fell to trembling: I liad much ado to keep upon 
my legs. 

“ This is not a jest ? ” 1 said, catching hold of his 
shoulders : “ you arc not deceiving me ?” 

“ Why should 1 ? I have no wisli to reverse the 
facts—1 couldn’t if I would. You have known nothing 
of my intimate life—nothing of my friends, acejuaint- 
ances, habits, pursuits, affections. Your habits of 
seclusion have prevented you even from learning facts 
that were known to ordinary oulside ohscn’crs. You 
saw only my father, me, Ruth : these llirec characters 
constituted the whole family circle at Armstrong 
House to your eyes. You must h.ivc drawn your con¬ 
clusions from the thinnest uppe;irancc. Possibly 
the name of Miss Westlake, common to my wife and 
her cousin, was sufficient to convince you that it was 
Ruth, and not her cousin, that I had married.’’ 

His suggestion was correct. 

“Tell me in a word,” said he, “that I am right, and 
the whole riddle is solved.” 

“ It is true,” 1 said. 


A man with less feeling than lie had would have 
laughed heartily. He .saw only the pathetic side of 
the mistake. 

“I sympathise with you. John,” he said, taking my 
hand ; “ you must liavc siiricred deeply.” 

“ I am punished for wronging you and her.” 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “you must li.ive given us 
credit for very little generosity and a good deal of 
duplicity, to tliink Kutli and 1 could marry after what 
h.id passed between us and you, wiiluuil a word to let 
you know. Come, 1 exact repar.ition : you shall come 
and atone for everything next week.” 

“ .She—Kulli Miss Westlake!” 1 murmured. 

“Tiiiit IS the visitor I spoke of just now, only you 
didn’t seem to take mucli notice of what 1 said—the 
friend who will be not less pleased to see you than 
I sh.ail be. .She is coming to spend Christmas with us.” 

"Is she—is she married?” I faltered. 

“No. Oh, John l-'urd, you don't know yet how 
great the prize is for which you have struggled. Ruth 
married ! Why, don’t you know—haven't you found 
out in all these years—that she has loved you as long 
as you have loved her ? ” 

« * * * • 

1 spent Christmas at .\rmsirong House. Ruth had 
learnt all before 1 arrived, and when we met there was 
no need for xvords. .She was too generous to exact my 
suppliance ; she gave herself into my arms with a sigh 
whicli seemetl to carry away from her heart all the 
sorrows I had planted there. 


“MR. CHAIRMAN.” 




,“ORI) BACON tells us that (2ucen Kliza- 
beth, happening one day to meet Mr. 
Spe.aker Popham, asked him “wh.it 
had passed in the Lower House." He 
replied, “If it nleasc your !\IaJesty, 
seven weeks’’—the House having sat 
lor that time, anti done practically nothing, 
('i W e are reminded of this anecdote by a meeting 

that was held not long ago within a lumdred 
miles of the City of London, Tor the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing un important soci.al jiroject. Tlicre was a gootl 
attendance; but when the hour arrived at which the 
proceedings had been .nnnomicetl to commence, no 
chairman was forthcoming. Sevcr.al minutes having 
elapsed, one gentleman after another was nominated 
for the post, but all, for v.irinus reasons, declined to 
act. Tlie situation was rapidly becoming farcic.al, till 
at length a member of the audience volunteered to 
officiate. As the event proved, he w.is, unfortunately, 
quite unequal to his self-imposed Usk. Heperpetr.ated 
numerous blunders, .aceepted dictation {not guidance) 
from different quarters, and plunged the audienre into 
such disorder, that it w.as only with great difficulty the 
busines.s was transacted. This incident shows, on the 
one hand, the folly of the promoters of a mcctmg not 


taking the obvious precaution of being provided with 
an efficient rliairman ; and, on the other, the necessity 
of men and women interested in the public life of the 
period, possessing .at least a general aeqiiaint.incc with 
the rinilinc of conducting a meeting m an intelligent, 
business like, and orderly way. 

For in these days of committees and societies and 
meetings of every description, it need not surprise us 
that men and women are rontinually being requested 
to take a prominent part in connection with surh 
organisations. Tlie call of duty, however, while it 
finds most persons willing enough to Iiimour it, also 
discloses—as we have seen • a want of knowledge 
respecting the functions which acceptance of this or 
that ofiice would involve. Now, we hold that a lively 
sense of )iubbc spirit is not only commendable in 
itself—provided, of course, it is not allowed to become 
all-engrossing—but ought to be encouraged and de¬ 
veloped in our midst much more generally than is at 
present the Ciise. When, therefore, paterfamilias is 
respectfully urged by letter or by deputation to place 
himself at the head of any meeting, committee, or 
society of the raison diitr of which he personally ap¬ 
proves, we think th.it he ought, if he can possibly see 
his way to do so, to comply with the wishes of his 
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petitioners. Accordingly, we propose to explain briefly 
some of the chief duties which a chairman has to 
fulfil, and to supply a few practical hints or sugges¬ 
tions that may be serviceable to many who have the 
will and the time to make themselves •useful to their 
neighbours, or to tbe community at large, but who arc 
“backward in coming forward” (as the phrase is), 
because they are not familiar with the technical 
requirements of the post. 

Some people have the notion that the duties of 
chairman of a committee 
are more or less—and rather 
more than less—of a purely 
ornamental sort. They look 
upon him as a kind of 
figure - head. Sir Arthur 
Otway will not, wc m.iy be 
sure, endorse that opinion; 
and it is notorious that Sir 
Lyon I'tayfair found liis 
tenure of office anything 
but a bed of roses. How. 
ever, it is not with the very 
onerous and responsible 
duties of Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees of the House of 
Commons that wc arc con¬ 
cerned here. Few of our 
readers, we imagine, will be 
invited to occupy that dis- 
linguished position, and 
probably still fewer will as¬ 
pire to it. In any case, the 
functions of a chairman 
.ire fully as important as 
those of any other office¬ 
bearer of a committee ; for 
though tht'y may entail but 
little of the arduous detail 
that falls to a secretary, 
they demand considerable 
administrative capacity. It 
is, however, worth while 
noting that the Chairman of Committees of the House 
of Commons must attend to ail details —none must 
escape him. 

For the ordinary work of committees or societies, it 
is by no means necessary that the chairman should be 
agood speaker—perhaps the reverse, on the whole. A 
chairman who likes to hear the sound of his own voice 
will very soon ruin the committee or meeting over 
which he presides, unless steps he taken promptly to 
remedy the mischief. The model ch.airman should be 
able to say his say in a few brief, appropriate sentences 
when circumstances require it—as, for example, in 
stating the objects for which a meeting is being held ; 
but usually he has to do more with coiurolliiig the 
speaking of others. He must be a man of tact, Judg¬ 
ment, and an even temper -possessing the knack of 
coming, if need be, to a swift and soi.,id decision upon 
the spur of the moment. A professional or business 
man, of good social standing in the loc.ality, ought, ns 


a rule, to be invited to take the chair. He will at once 
give an air of substantiality to the committee, stamping 
it with the sign and seal of worth. Often enough the 
success of a movement or of a society has been secured 
forthwith because a certain particular man has con¬ 
sented to head it. And, on the other hand, many a 
committee has failed to make t||^ slightest headway— 
though the object for which it exists may be unexcep¬ 
tionable—simply because the co-operation of Mr. So- 
and-so has not been obtained. Though this may not 
indicate a very cheerful state 
of things, it is nevertheless 
a common experience. 

A committee or society 
having been established, 
and its chairman .appointed, 
it becomes incumbent upon 
the latter to attend the 
meetings wiili unfailing re¬ 
gularity. For Ins own com¬ 
fort and convenience he 
will do so, since it must be 
obvious that the moment 
he “loses touch” with the 
affairs of the committee, he 
then and there labours un¬ 
der a disinici disadvantage, 
and his Usefulness, more- 
diminished. In 
commiitec work he will 
have due regatd to punc- 
lualilj beginning the pro¬ 
ceedings at the selected 
hour. If he is lax in this 
respect, he will find the 
ineinlxTS of the committee 
soon growing equally remiss 
—not to the benefit of the 
business which calls them 
together. In committees it 
is customary to permit of a 
good deal of the conversa¬ 
tional style of tr.nnsacting 
affairs, and loithin isjell-dcjined limiis this is unavoid¬ 
able. But in a meeting on a larger scale, public nr 
otherwise, the chairman must regulate the business in 
the strictest possible manner. 

Again, Mr, Chairman must take care that his 
meeting does its work. Let him always have it well 
in hand. He must not allow any one to speak more 
than once, or to wander from the subject, or to 
obtrude himself upon an unwilling audience. The 
only exception to the first point is made in favour 
of the speaker who introduces a subject, .and who is 
accorded a right of reply—which, however, is usually 
not claimed at public meetings. As regards the 
second point, be will call the errant orator’s attention 
to the irrelevancy of his remarks, and invite him to 
discuss the matter under consideration, or resume his 
seat. And in reference to the third, which has not 
unfrcqucntly proved itself a thorn in the chairman’s 
side, should the speaker persist in addressing people 
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who are manifestly reluctant to hear him, the chairman 
will probably be able to put an end to the unseemly 
scene by requesting the audience to vote as to wheilier 
the obstructionist is to be heard or not. In all cases 
the chairman must see that his ruling is upheld and 
acted upon. Respect for the chair must be a cardinal 
principle. 

Very often at public meetings an amendment is 
proposed to a resolution; and when such is the rase, 
the chairman must always put the amendment fust. 
To this rule there is no ex¬ 
ception. but wc have known 
instances of chairmen who 
were not aware of the con¬ 
stitutional practice, and 
thus themselves gave rise, 
innocently, to much tem¬ 
porary inconvenience and 
dissatisfaction. Supposing 
the amendment be lost, 
the original motion will then 
be voted upon ; but should 
the former be carried, it 
becomes itself the substan¬ 
tive resolution, and should 
(though this is not an 
invariable practice) 
be put a second time as 
such; and it will now he 
competent for another 
amendment to be pnqiosed 
to it. In the case of a re¬ 
solution calling forth se¬ 
veral amendments, it will 
be advisable to consider 
them singly—getting rid of 
one before .nnother is per¬ 
mitted to be brought up. 

Care will, of course, be 
taken that a proposed 
.amendment is really 
amendment. The negative 
of a proposition is clearly 
not an aniendnicnt ; and the cli.iirinan will rule it 
out of order, the proper course of its sii|>poiters being 
to vote “No” to the proposition. Again, an .ameti<l- 
mem which raises a separate issue liom that sought 
to be amended must not be cnteitninril, since it really 
partakes of the chararter of an entirely new siibst.nniive 
proposition. Thougli this matter of aineiiclmenls h.is 
been a sort of pons asino7'uin to many a chairman, a 
little reflection will help a man across the bridge. 

The time at the disposal of speakers is another 
matter which tlie chairman ought to regulate with 
considerable discretion. When the number ol speakers 
is likely to be large, a delinile timc-limit • announceil 
by the chairman himself in his opening remarks—will 
greatly contribute to the success and cnjoyablcncss of 
a meeting. We have seen a conference on an im¬ 
portant and very complicated public question carried 
through with much ixlat by a rigorous application of 
a ten-minutes rule. Bui, having committed himself 


{0 a time-limit, the chairman must see that he applies 
it without respect of persons. An audience is quick 
to detect partiality in its president, and also to appre¬ 
ciate his sense of fairness when it is unflinchingly 
exhibited. 

Need it be said that a good •tempered chairman goes 
far to help the success of a meeting ? Doubtless many 
things may occur to provoke hasty or angry comment 
from the chair; but sucli weakness may do so much 
harm, that every temptation to give way to it ought to 
be steadily resisted. Horace 
Walpole once succeeded in 
putting M r. Speaker Onslow 
into a great rage, and the 
spectacle could hardly have 
been edifying. It seems 
that the House of Lords 
had returned a bill with 
certain amendments, and 
Walpole took advantage of 
the opfKiitunify to oppose 
the measure de novo. His 
uncle and another member, 
however, insisting that only 
the Lords’ amendments 
could be discussed, Mr. 
Speaker supported this 
view. Whereupon, Horace 
stated that he *’ should sub¬ 
mit to his ofaadar deci¬ 
sion, though he would not 
to the complaisant peevish¬ 
ness of anybody else.” The 
Speaker having complained 
to the House of this Ian- 
gii.igc, Walpole says, “ I 
lagged his pardon, but had 
not thought that submitting 
to him was the way to of¬ 
fend him.” And so ended 
this remarkable quarrel 
It will be well if Mr 
Chairman be careful to 
avonl coiitrovcisy and “words.” He may, as a rule, 
count upon lecciving implicit respect and obedience 
from gciulemcn, and it is not worth his while to en¬ 
danger the equanimity of a meeting by taking notice 
of a rude or flijipant oi insolent remark. 

Aiiolhcr highly valuable quality in a chairman is 
pirwuci' of mind. 11c must never lose his grip on a 
niectiiig. When he sees it going a liitlc wrong, or get- 
ting restive, he may feci assured somelhing is amiss, 
and nuisl lake iinmciliate steps to remedy matters. 
Thougli he has a variety of interests to consider, he can 
easily keep the whole in harmony, if he will only not 
lose his own head. It is astonishing how readily a 
shrewd, cle.'iv-headed m.an. who can be firm without 
being despotic, and conciliatory without being “soft,” 
rises to the occasion, and pilots a meeting through all 
the shoals and rocks of tbrc,atencd discontent and 
mutiny. 

Koriunately, unruly gatherings arc of rare occurrence. 
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Should, however, there lx; reason to anticipate any- the why and wherefore of holding' the meeting. The 
thing in the nature of disturbance, the chairman’s duty minutes of the previous meeting, if there have been 
is clear. Reminding the audience that the meeting such, will then be read and confirmed. The chairman 
has been called for definite objects by certain persons, will then call upon the secretary to read letters of 
who alone have a right to the possession of the premises, apology and the like, if any there be. He will then 
all others being there only by permission, which will reijucsl Mr. or Mrs. or Miss So-and-so to propose the 
be withdrawn from disturbers of the peace, he will first resolution. This having been duly accomplished, 
require all persons creating a disturbance, or incoin- he will require it to be seconded and supported. Should 
moding others, to leave the premises, and have them an amendment—wliich, by-thc-by, ought to be sent to 
ejected as trespassers on refusal, lie will, of course, him in writing beforehand—be proposed, he ought to 
make this statement in a temperate manner, .ivoiding inliinatc the f.ict after the seconding of the resolution, 
the use of threatening language. If he secs any one and at once invite its mover to propose it. An amend- 
misconducting himself, he slioiild name him or point menl not being seconded fails to the ground, no further 
him out, and order him to leave; and, should he <ie- notice being taken of it. After the necessary 
dine, have him ejected with as little force as possible, of speaking has been performed, the chairman will call 
In all such unpleasant circumstances, the chairman for a show of hands, and declare the result to the best 
may count upon the support of the audience, who, as of his ability. As already mentioned, an amendment 
a rule, will seldom tolerate anything like a deliberate must be voted upon di-Jiire the resolution; and, if 
attempt on the part of an individual, or of an organised carried, .again voted ii)von as the substantive proposi- 
conspiracy, to “ upset ” a meeting. lion. The same iirocedure will apply to any further 

It is impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast line of resolution. At the conclusion of the business some one 
conduct which shall equally apply to all meetings, great will propose “ that the best thanks of this meeting be 
or small, upon every conceivable subject; but, speaking accorded to Mr. Blank for his conduct in the chair.” 
generally, the order of procedure will be .somewhat as Certainly, an efficient chairman is entitled to, and 
follows Having been voted into the chair, the chair- will receive, the thanks and sympathy and support of 
man will, in a word or two, express his sense of the every meeting over which he may be called upon to 
honour done him, and then go on to briefly e.xjilain preside. I A M 


MY NEIGHBOUR 

C% LL day long 
^ She singeth a song, 

^1V 'neighbour, over my head ; 

' And halt the night 

1 can sec her light 

On the opposite houses glimmer red. 

And 1 marvel much what her thoughts may be 
Silting alone in her garret there; 

Is ever one of them all of me ? - - 
Of me, alas! with the griz/.led hair— 

The painter willing and ready to paint 
The head of an alderman or a saint. 

Should fate or chance to his luckless door 
Send one or botli with a guinea or more. 

And some have whispered, and whisper still ; 

“ Worse daubs than that fellow’s our chambers fill.” 

A week ago, a glimpse of her face 
1 caught as she passed by my landing-place ; 

And I treasured away the light of her eyes 
In my heart, and worked it inu> my skies ; 

And to-day in the head of my old friend jack 
Blue eyes I’ve painted instead of black. 

An orpiian she, this many a year, 

Come from the grccu fields far away, 

To toil in the heart of the city here 
For a bare subsistence from day to d.iy. 

Hearken again to that click, click, clii k ; 

Was ever music so sweet before 

As the fall of her foot on the trembling floor. 


UPSTAIRS 

As she plies the treadle, now slow, now 
quick, 

Of the fairy machine that wins her bread ? 

Ah, little neighbour over my head ! 

You have your trials, and 1 have mine— 

I rough and bearish, and you divine. 

You have your dreams of the piesent day, 

I of the future. Well, wlio shall say 
But that in tlic ages yet to be 
Shall live soiiie proof of iny love for thee ?— 
When folks shall say, “ He could paint a 
girl 

Better, in sooth, than a duke or carl.” 

I hear her foot on the creaking slaii, 

Softly she comes : ah, wcU-a-day ! 

I might Imve had a d.iughter as fair. 

Had Love but linmi]>hed and had his way. 

I might have found by my lonely hearth 
Laughter anil music, and joy and mirth ; 

I might have had—but enough, enough, 

Away with the past, and such sorry stuff! 

Ah I there she trips witli her nimble feet 
Over the gutter and down tiic street. 

Yet who, of all the many that pass. 

Bestows a thought on my little lass ? 

Or the grizzled fogey who watches above, 
Dreamily murmuring in his love. 

“ Perchance I may find a daughter yet,' 

And you a father, my little pet! ” 

Matthias Barr 
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A UNIQUE WATERING. PLACi;.^ 
(sights and scknes of thk nicw woKi.n.) 


the foreigner residing 
in America long enough 
lo watch the beginning 
and the end of changes, 
{jcrhaps the most re¬ 
markable thing is the 
rapidity with which, 
having once decided 
that a certain thing is 
desirable, Americans 
set lo work lo attain it. 

No obstacle, natural 
or artificial, is allowed 
to obstruct them, 
whether it Ix' hundreds 
of acres of barren rocks, without soil for a blade of 
grass to grow, which they mean shall bloom into the 
fertile loveliness of Central Park, or — like Coney 
Island - a llat, arid waste of sand, given up to row¬ 
dyism, which they determine shall become a gay and 
fashionable resort—the most attractive walering-jdace 
in the world to spend a day in. 

Changes wc see in every country—parks evob'cd 
from barren places, sea-side resorts from sand-bank-s— 
but usually the process is gradual, slow, and after some 
years the end is attained; but in America the altain- 
mciu follows quickly on the resolution. 

Ten years ago t!oney island w.is unknown to re- 
spcct.'tble New York, except ;is a Uirren, sandy waste 
very close to the city. One would hc.ar vague regrets 
that there should be within ten miles of the city a line 
beach ami bulhmg-place of which no use was made, 
its wonderful facalities for sca-batlimg amid the enjoy¬ 
ment of fresh ocean breeds being entiiely given over 
to those who made the lieacb a l^■lndelllonulm. 

III 1875 , at the nest end of the island, there w.as a 
wretched little hotel or tavern, and lo this point two 
boats went daily from New York city; and at the 
termination of the Coney Island road stood another 
miserable ho.stcliy. About this time an enterprising 
capitalist saw the possibilities of the pkice, and built a 
sleam-raiiroad from Brooklyn to wh.it is now known 
as West lirighton Itcach, and erected a laige restaurant 
and pavilion. 

Six years later—in 1 S 81 Coney Island h.ad become 
the most {lopular watering-place in the country. There 
were eight railroads running to it, one line of horse- 
cars (tnim-cars), and nine lines of steamboats, capable 
of transporting at least 150,000 persons lo and from 
the beach daily, were in operation. 

The beach is covered with light, cool, and gaily- 
painted buildings for every conceivable purpose, and 
during the whole summer months the saiuis arc black 
with people. 

Tlircc of the hotels arc among the finest of their 
kind in the world, and a number of the others fully 
equal to the best hotels at other watering-places. 

* AmiriuB uDiiyriKht sceuruJ. 


l!V CATIII'RINE OWK\. 

The Island is now divided into four parts, known as 
the West Kiid, Wc^t lliigliion, lirighton Ueacli, and 
Manhattan Hcach ; and one soon learns that these 
divisions represent differences in the social scale of 
liiosc who visit them. 

The West End is still left much to nature. Then 
are uiutliaclue b.illiing-lii)uses,tlic bc.icli crivcred with 
refuse tlirown up by tlie lido, .iiid a huge wooden 
pavilion IS used as a kinchiiig-pl.ice. 

Hetween West Knil and West lirighton are numbers 
of small hotels and ])a\ilio)is, and then West brighlon 
I lolcl. 'I'his fotms .about the centre of the beach, and 
here we begin to see wh.ii money and determination 
can do against nature. 

Kcmembcr, Coney Island is but a sand-bar, into 
the soil of winch we sink ankle-deep ; and tiien look 
at tins grc.at I’laza, brilliant with parterres of flowers— 
masses of heliotrope, of roses, of geraniums—as beauti¬ 
fully kepi as ill Hyde I'.iik iiself, tlie gr.ass green and 
fresh, ir.iverscd by broad wooden paths. 

A tine band plays ewry afternoon and evening, and 
at this point the scene is like a huge fair-ground. At 
a distance from the I’laza performances of all kinds 
are going oii- -“ Punch and Judy,’’ dancing dogs, 
acrobats, groat swings, merry-go-rounds, lecturers, 
vendors, jugglers, wa.wvotks : everything that ever‘did 
go to a fair comes here, and ic is to this point that the 
humbler pleasure-seeker, out for a r.irc day's holidat’, 
brings wife, children, and Iunch-b;iskel, and regales 
eyes anil ears, while the body is refreshed by the sharp, 
salt an of the Atlantic. 

Here, ton, is one of the great iron piers, which, built 
of tubular iron piles, runs a thousand feet into the sea. 
On It arc three two-storcy buildings, containing s-iloonsi 
dmiiig-rooms, and promemides. There are also 1,200 
bath-rooms, and stairways leading down into the water 

Steaniboals from N;nv York land hero every hour o- 
the day and evening, and at night the whole is lighted 
with electric lights. 

At this d;ile there is a second iron pier, built very 
near the one tirst mentioned, and offering still largci 
accommodation lo excursionists, and having, in addi¬ 
tion to all the attractions of the one first built, a lhca*rc. 
Doth of the piers have a most excellent rc.staurant, 
and at the innumerable small tables one can jiartake 
of a French dinner while watching the kithing below. 

A wide drive and iiromenade of hall a mile brings 
us to Brighton Beach-a very favounte spot with the 
better class of visitors. The hotel here has also a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers, grass, and terraced walks ; but at this 
part of the beach the itinerant vendor is not seen, nor 
any of the noisy attractions of the West End. 

The Brighton Hotel is an ornamental building, 
handsomely furnished, over 500 feet long, and during 
the day can provide meals for 20,000 people. In front 
of this hotel is a pavilion, in which an orchestra of 
sixty discourse most extcllent music during the after¬ 
noon and evening. 
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From Briphton to'Manhattan Beach is two miles 
and a half, and the two are connected by a so-called 
marine railway. 

This hotel is nearly 700 feet lonp, and three and 
four storeys in height, and very handsomely furnished. 
The lower floors and piazzas arc entirely given up to 
the daily visitors ; the upper ones are reserved for those 
who make a longer stay. Four thousand can dine at 
one time in this house. 

One feature of all these hotels is that excellent 
accommodation is provided, without charge, for those 
families who bring their own lunch. 

A large, airy pavilion, open to the sea, with parquet 
floor, neat tables, ciiairs, and abundant ice-water, cost 
nothing. Here the more frugal can unpack their 
baskets comfortably, and sit and cat the sandwiches, 
fried chicken or fried oysters, pickles, jclly-cakc, and 
biscuit (rolls), which form the usual contents of an 
American lunch-basket. 

Waiters are in attendance, and of them can be 
ordered any additional dish or dishes—tea, coffee, or 
beer—that may lie required. Some parties bring only 
part of llie lunch—the bread, butter, pickles, and c.ikc 
—and order the sea-food for which the place is famous 
—soft-shell crab, clam, chowder, broiled fish, &c. 

But such ordering is not usual or expected in return 
for the use of the pavilion. 'I'he hotel profirietors 
probably find their interest in the fact that the trim 
grounds and terraces—which, forming part of the 
beach, are open to all—arc absolutely free from litter. 
No debris of a peripatetic luncheon—shells of hard 
eggs, empty buttles, orangc-peet, or pieces of paper— 
strew the sand, or the miles of planked space ih.at 
surround every hotel. 

Coney Island is gayest at night: it is then that the 
parched and weary New York business man quits his 
office, and takes the boat to this sea-girt island—dines, 
listens to the music, and, if he wishes, can be back in 
the city by nine o'clock. 

Thousands of clerks go to the island as the families 
who have been spending the day return, and the 
bathing goes on by electric light till midnight. 

Its convenient proximity to the city, the fiict that 
there is everything to make it as easy to spend an 
evening by the .sea-.shorc as to walk in the park, make 
it an inestimable boon to those whom business compels 
to remain in the city through the hot months. 

Although I have been able to give a few particulars 
oftbis remarkable watering-place, I have nor been .ible 
to convey an idea of the aspect of it—its wealth of 
colour—liy d.ay; for flowers, fountains, and the bunting 
that streams from every tower of every hotel and 
pavilion, make a bright picture, over which the sun 
shines brightly (if wc arc fortunate), and the lilnc sea 
sparkles. 

At night, however, the scene is more gay. It is a 
sort of Ranolagh-by-the-Se;u Handsome dressing is 
the rule, and the fact that every foot of terrace is kept 
as clean us a ball-room enables ladies to wear llicir 
delicate clothing with as little damage as in a drawing¬ 
room, and they vie with each other in the beauty of 
their costume. This ajiplies principally, of course, to 


those who spend some time on the island, which, 
although its greatest value is to tliose who would get 
the sea-air in no other way, it has become very much 
the fashion to do. It is easy for business men to send 
wife and family to a spot where they can so easily join 
them in the evening, and every year it is becoming 
more and more common to do this. 

At night, then, a surging crowd of gaily-dressed 
people pervades the place; thousands arc seated at the 
little tables, taking ices or other refreshments, while 
the concerts go on, Levy or Arbuckle playing, perhaps, 
a cornet solo, and Gilmore (the Jullien of America) 
leading the band; for the music provided is the finest 
attainable, great rivalry existing on this point between 
the fashionable hotels. 

The electric light beams over all, but thousands of 
coloured lights are everywhere. The iron piers arc 
lighted with crimson-globed lights, which gleam redly 
over the sea. Most of the buildings are outlined with 
coloured lights, and at nine, from two or three points, 
there are very fine fireworks ; with music and gaiety, 
.ind laughter, and fragrance of flowers everywhere. 

Looking at this night scene, where money is spent 
lavishly, where the multitude seem given up to the 
enjoyment of the hour, in which every sense is gratified 
—for, besides the eye and ear and palate, tlie air is 
filled with iiweet odours—one forgets that one is in 
pros.aic, money-making America ; for, as a rule, 
Americans, as their English cousins are said to do, 
take their plc.asurcs sadly—the atmo%plieic of gaiety is 
usually lacking. 

Coney Island is an exception to all this. No P.arisian 
or llaii.in fete has more colour or ahanJ-jn than is to 
be found here at all limes in the season. 

One of the gay pavilions on the beach is a pretty 
temporary home for strayed children. In the immense 
crowds such c.ascs occur daily. 'I'hc lost child is taken 
by one of the beach police, or other Good .Samaritan, 
to the cool and pretty liuilding, where it is .amused and 
entcrt.aincd till claimed. There is no rushing about in 
all directions, searching weary hours in the broiling 
sun by terrified gUiirdians, to find .at last a tearful, 
frightened child at a police-station, as at the London 
Crystal Palace or Hyde Park on fete days, or as would 
be the c-ase elsewhere in Amcric.a. If the child is 
missed, the mother goes direct to the place to which 
she knows it h.is been, or will be. taken. 

Another convenience is a “ lost and found " bureau, 
where articles found or lost can be taken or claimed ; 
.and it speaks well for American honesty that the 
“founds” are in no mean proportion to the “ losts.” 

The season lasts only so long as the warm weather, 
and the close of it varies according to the late or early 
autumn ; but the day the fi.it has gone forth that the 
chill days have con.c, presto!—the wliole scene changes 
like the “ baseless fabric of a dream." Down comes 
the bunting, up go the gay awnings; hotels arc dis- 
manllcd, vehicles of every kind disappear, kiosques 
and every movable thing are taken away, and within a 
week or so nothing remains but gaunt, empty buildings 
with closed shutters, the deserted piers, and closed 
bathing.houses, to fell of what has been. 
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A WAYWARD WARD. 

rv THK AtITtIf)R OK “ HOW HIC WAS THWAk'I KIi,'’ KTC. ETC. 




[T is the business of the philosoplKT, as 
all the world knows, to lind law and 
order in even llie iiinsi abnonnal phe¬ 
nomena, to siijjgcst (at least) .an ade- 
ijuate e.vjilarialKin of every cnij'ina, 
For what other jnirpose does lie exist 
than to throw lij-lit on the siirroimdin;^ 
darkness.’ He is a torch-bearer to 
humanity’s ignorance. If now and again, by reason 
of a pessimist temperament or defect of tr.iining, the 
rays he sheds around intensify ratiier than dispel the 
gloom, and cast shadows a.s of Egyptian right across 
man’s forward path, surely he inisconslrues Ins 
mission. 

But the wisest head is sometimes pii/zled, and the 
shrewdest explorer of the all-environing mystery is 
sometimes confounded. A problem presents itself 
which cannot be resolved by any of the familiar 
processes. The why of some suddenly disclosed face 
is as inscrutable as the .Sphinx of the Eastern desert. 
It was thus with Bernard Ralston. 

Those who thirst for fame, as misers thirst for gold, 
or coquettes for admiration, would have found much 
to envy in this young man’s position. At an age when 


a statesman is currently supposed to be studying his 
parhamciu.iry piimcr, and when a future general may 
still be writhing under the sarcasms of a barrack-room 
instuirtoi, llcrnaid Ralston had been welcomed into 
(he front lank of philosophic.al thinkers. IJis book on 
‘■Instinct, Conscience, and Reason” was read and 
criticised by the few, praised and avoided by the 
many. The noisy heterodox cl.iimed him as a new 
anil jH-oniising recruit; and so also, to the amusement 
of tiic onlooker, did the staunchest maiiuaincrs of old 
landmarks. He was flattered, feted, and the lion of 
his season. 

It was from liis suddenly acquired distinction that 
his embarrassment had approached, 'i'lie solicitor’s 
loiter that iv.is the beginning of soriows imulc this 
clear. It ran thus :— 

‘TlKAii SiK,-Wr luw to inform you ih.it |jy iW will of oiirbn. 
client, Ml. IlmnpWv I’owrr, voii me .Appoint'd v.lc i;u.>rJian of his 
only siirvivinu .laiiKliter, Olive. As this m.iy he m the nature of a 
surprise, we bej; le.ivc to auirte the precisi- p.ir.iKm|)h of llie will-- 
•Aud I hereby rm|>ower Mr. Itcriiaid K.ilslon to aM m every re¬ 
spect as the (.u.trdiaii of my ihild- I am sure ih-it Olive Can have 
no fitter nr wiser jirolector. none better q.ialifi««l to advise and to 
regul.itt her life ; and should he—as I earnestly lies—accept .And fulfil 
Ihischarue. I give and bciiueatli to the said Uein.Ard Kalstoti, Over 
and jIiuvc such re.isouable expenses as hr may have incurred on my 
dauKhter* behalf, the »um of five thousand pounds, to be piud 1^ 
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ni>- rxeciiinrs on my (laughter's iwenty'fiist birthday, as a small tribute 
of my fratilude.' 

‘'Thr youiiy lady it a very considerable heiress, in her eighteenth 
year, and at prc'cnt at a private ptntton in Fran(X. Further particu¬ 
lars will follow on your reply. We are, dear sir, 

"Yours obediently, 

“ Fanshawk & Fitch." 

The gift of the proverbial white elephant could have 
produced in no heart a greater consternation. What 
should a retired and solitary student, of serious 
pursuits and uncourily manners, answer to such a 
challenge? If Clccthorpe Hall were large, it by no 
means followed that he wanted more life within its 
bounds; and a girl in her teens, a mere child, as 
with the sage wisdom of five-and-thirty years he 
considered Iter! How could her presence by his 
fireside be harmonised with tlic quiet current of the 
life he elected to li\ e ? 

Yet, the bait of live thousand pounds w.as a 
temptation. Tlic glories of Cleethorpo Hall had 
been sadly tarnished through the improvidence of 
IJernaid's father, and philosophy is not a particularly 
remunerative hobby to nde. Mr. Humphrey I’ower’s 
legacy, if not precisely a fortune, would be an assis¬ 
tance in the keeping up of the restricted Clccthorpe 
establishment. 

The matter was deb.tlcd long and anxiousl)', and as 
the rc-siilt Miss Olive Power arrived at the Hall one 
snowy February morning, ^illgllt of hgiirc, winsome 
of feature, with merry, violct-tinted broun eyes, and 
lips continually parting in a piquant smile over teeth 
of whitest pearl, llernard Ralston was forced to admit 
that, if lie was properly to protect his ward, his posi¬ 
tion iniglil not prove a sinecure. Neither did it. 

The girl’s beauty attracted suitors as clover-blossoms 
allure bees; and it was .soon an ojien .secret in the 
country-side that Miss I’owci, as well as being a 
lonely and a lovely young thing, was a richly-dowered 
one. This brought the sometimes lugubrious voice of 
Prudence into reasonable accord with the chorus of 
adoration. 

But Olive was not minded to l>c an easy capture 
for any of her wooers. With a woman’s instinctive 
dexterity she kept them all at bay, and at twenty had 
escaped the necessity of as yet refusing any offer in 
formal and unequivocal terms. She was developing a 
taste for study which half amused, half interested her 
guardian. One evening he playfully rallied her on her 
application to sundry big tomes in the library. 

“ 1 shall be accused of transforming a merry and 
bewitching young lady into a blue-stocking - a disciple 
of my own dry-as-dusi pursuits," he said ; “some one 
some day may have special cause to blame me, 1 
fear.” , 

A sudden blush was on the maiden’s clicclcs, and 
her glance fell. It was impossible that she should 
misinterpret Bernard’s meaning. 

“There is Oswald Harbury to think of,” Olive’s 
guardian was daring enough to add. 

Two shining eyes were momentarily uplifted. Was 
the flash they gave one of indignation, of scorn, or 
merely of confusion at a bctra)'ed secret ? Bernard 
could not guess. 


“ The nature of my employments can make no 
difference whatever, in any way that I can imagine, to 
Mr. Harbui')',’’ she answered. Then—it seemed to 
Bernard a strange transition—" Will you forgive me 
for aski ng a favour ? ’’ she went swiftly on ; “ I should 
like-oh, so much!—to help in your work. Could 
1 not copy out your notes, or revise proofs some¬ 
times?” 

What philosopher could have successfully resisted 
the volunteered help of such an amanuensis? Not 
Bernard Ralston. 

It was summer, three months later than the date of 
this conversation. Olive’s guardian was seeking his 
ward in her own boudoir, with a gloom upon his 
lace, and .i depression of soul which defied his 
an-ilysis. He h.ad a message to convt 7 , and a pro¬ 
posal to informally submit which he Iwd little doubt 
would be accepted. Oswald Harbury, the young 
owner of half Clccthorpe, had ashed permission to 
lay himself and his fortunes at Olive’s feet. He loved 
licr, he .s.ud ; he would do his best to make her 
hapiiy, 

“ And I Mieve that lie will. He has a home to 
offer you, and is a triic-hearled,honourable gentleman. 
As your gu.ircli.in, Olive, I am bound to give my 
sanctum to so fair and promising a suit. May I bid 
Mr. Harbury to come and plead his own cause?" 

He h.id 'spoken hoarsely, and in a queer, far-off 
kind of voice that lie hardly recognised as his own. 
It was surely singular, and must testify to an unsus- 
jiccted weakness of character, that the prospect of 
separation tiom the ward originally received with so 
much doubt and dicad should thus make havoc of 
his peace. He waited for the answer in a suspense 
that was positively harassing. At last it c.inie. 

"No, you may not," Dlivc said, “unless, indeed, 
you wisl) to get ml of me -to scud me away. And not 
even then, for 1 cannot consent to marry a man whom 
1 do not liivc." 

Send Olive away! Was not every pulse in his 
body beating with lierre, unbidden joy at the verdict 
she had given ? 'I'lie measure of his recent terror was 
the mcasute of Ins jiresent relief. 

“That IS a fear which my ward—my wayward 
ward !—never need harbour,” he said, with a slow, _ 
broad sniilv; " slie has brought too much sunshine 
into my lonely life for me to wish to lose her. But 
change IS inevitable some day.’’ 

“ Wliy;' ’.I low voice murmured ; and again came 
the mystenoiis ilhimin.ilioii of Olive’s eyes. 

“Beeause, i)live--if for no other reason—the years 
of my guardi.inship will soon be at an end,’’ he 
answered steadily, almost sternly. He must face the 
future resolutely, as befitted a teacher of his fellows. 

And a few seconds later his quick, nervous step 
was echoing m the passage without. 

II. 

An caily summer vacation in Switzerland—when 
the glorious zMpine flora should be at its lo%'eliest— 
hud been liie cherished dream of years to Bernard 
Ralston, and at last it was realised. A woman’s hand 
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had guided his steps thitherward. Olive Power had 
persuaded liim to lay aside his work and make play¬ 
time of the sunny weather. 

“ You can finish your book on ‘ Vanity as a Force 
jn Human Affaits * when you return, and the critics 
will all say that the last chapters are the briglncst,” 
she said pleadingly. And when she added a slight in- 
voluntary expression of her own eagerness for the 
change, he surrendered. The trio—Miss Ralston, Ber¬ 
nard’s sister and housekeeper, was Olive’s chaperon 
—had now been from England a fortnight. 

They had reached the Riffci, and were thus en¬ 
camped under shadow of the majestic (grim and 
uncouth, for v.iriation of epithets) Matterhorn itself. 
Here Olive went into ecstacics. To watch the sunrise 
Ijathe the rugged, furrowed sides with waves of liquid 
light, was an occupation of which she never tired. 
And then there was the (Jorner Grat to visit, the (iornbr 
Glacier t(i see. 

At the hotel there was pleasant company, including 
a couple of young Americans, who swept the ordin.-irily 
reserved and cautious student forward into a parlici- 
p.ition in their own reckless adventures by the sheer 
force of enthusiasm. The three went off one .afternoon 
on a (lucst for edelweiss. The gloom was thickening 
in gorge and pass, .and grey shadows weie following 
the crimson sunset glow on the huge crests aloft, 
before there was any .sign of a return. The lathes 
grew une.isy. Stories of accident and of awful peril 
were staples of the conversatioiul lull of fare in the 
hotel iiilofi, and inevitably exerted llicir ini’uenre on 
nervous minds. In this case the presentiment of evil 
was but loo surely juslilied. 

Two of the vcnturesoiiie explorers returned, weary 
and dishevelled, hut Ilernard Ralston was missing. 

“ W'e thought he was before us,*' explained Mark 
Croxford, the elder of the hrolhcrs. “We drifted 
apart amongst the boulders and ice ridges of a glacier- 
edge, and wc looked for him to rejoin us at the lower 
turn of the track. Not meeting linn, we siijiposed lie 
had hurried away homewards.” 

A sudiien chill had gone to many .a heurl in the little 
group of listeners. The thought ofprecipi<es .and of 
their hidden and trearlierous dangers w.is m e\ery 
one’s mind. A search expedition was quickly org.m- 
iscd and started. 

“ 1 hear steps behind,'’ s.iid the guide, halting on the 
first stage of the journey and ])romiiicnlly displaying 
his lamp. 

“Why, it is Miss Power!” ciied Mark Cioxfoul in 
astonishment. 

It was indeed Olive. W'ith hhnehed cheeks and 
agonised eyes and dauntless tesolution, she in-misled on 
accoinp.anying the seekers. It was at her reiiuest that 
Hcrn.ard Ralston had come to Switzerland. If he 
perished, would it not in a sense be her fault ? Better 
that her own life should have Inien sacrificed! To 
persuade the girl to return was useless- only a loss of 
precious minutes. With a muttered growl of disa]>pro- 
bation the guide was compelled to allow her to proceed. 


Hours w’cre spent in a vain pursuit. 

“Guide, is there any hope?" demanded a stalwart 
Cornishman, at last. 

“ I fear, none ! ” he answered; “;tt the bottom of 
yonder chasm-” 

His words were cut short. A cr\-, half triumphant, 
half fearful, .slipped over Olive Power’s bloodless lips. 

“ Listen ! 1 hear a groan," she said. 

A silence that migdtl he fell prevailed. 

“ The wind across the glatier, miss," answered the 
leader, in .sulky dcsp.air. “There is nothing for it but 
to go b.ack.’’ 

“I will not,” the girl declared, “until you tell me 
whose voice that is. Hark it is no sound of wind ! ” 

Again they listened, and again without result. 

Mark Croxford gently laid his hand on Olive’s arm. 
“ Believe me, you are mistaken, Miss Power,” he said ; 
“you do not suppiise that any one of us would give up 
this sc.irch if llie Ic.asl chance remained? But the 
guide knows best.” 

.■\nd yet, ;is he uttered his melancholy remonstrance, 
there &'</c a sound from over the neighbouring ice-floe 
hard to iredit to even the most eerie of Swiss breezes. 

“There I surely you hear it now?” the girl said. 

If only to in.ike clear the girl's folly to herself, the 
quest was recommenced. 

The quick car of love had not blundered, after all. 
This time a chance gleam of the guide’s lantern over a 
jagged prcciiiicc-side revealed a dark form huddled 
ag.iinsi an inner ledge. It was Bernard Ralston, in¬ 
sensible Irom the effects of his perilous fill, and prov¬ 
ing that he still lived only by an occasional groan. 

“I beg pardon wry humbly, Miss Power,” Mark 
Croxford uhispeii'l. 

##****#«* 

“.And they tell me, Olive, llmt I owe my life to 
YOU,’’ the coin .'descent said, wheeled out on the broad 
mount.iiu tciiaie of his resting-place. “How shall I 
contrive to lepay you, 1 wonder! Do you know?—nay, 
you caimol know 1 had a dream this morning. After 
the tloctor had Icit my room 1 dozed, and it seemed to 
me that—that the cle.ircst girl in the wide world—and 
surely the bravest—came to my side and smoothed 
down the ])illuw and—dare J whisper the words? 

caressed niy forehead. It was singular, was it 
not ? ” 

.Something in the poise of the averted face awakened 
a swift suspicion—a keen thrill of happiness. 

“It cannot be that—that it was not a dream?” he 
queried. “ That my ward is willing to he still dcarer- 
to he my wife ?” 

The small palm was not withdrawn, the lovely 
crimioned face was swiftly and inomciitarily upturned, 
as he had seen it twice befoie, and this time a look of 
ineffable content was mirrored thereupon. 

“ If you really desire so to extend your guardian¬ 
ship of your ‘wayward ward,”’ mischievous accents 
answered. And Bernard Ralston's sometime problem 
had become liis dearest treasure. Love itself had 
taught love’s lesson. 
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WHAT 

CHIT-CHAT ON OKESS. 

SHALL begin by telling you what is 
being worn in millinery, but there are 
so many and such decided novelties, I 
hardly know where to commence. The 
days are past when you could say this or 
that is worn, for everything is worn j the secret lies in 
how to apply it. There arc as many modes as days 
in tlie year. What people .arc going to take a fancy 
to in England remains to be proved. Whatever the 
Princess of Wales affects will have a certain following ; 
but up to now she has shown r. predilection for a close 
shape with flat crown, and this is not at all what 
Flench houses sell or English fashion-mongers buy. 


TO WEAR. 

BY OUR*rARl.S CORRESPONDENT. 

The new bonnets arc veritable bonnets, not airy 
nothings; tlie brims are nut only much trimmed with 
closc-sct bindings of braid, but are puffed, and have 
puffings above the brims. Tire strings have diminished, 
they arc quite short—indeed, have no ends at all often, 
but are merely bows pinned on. The crowns aie 
plaited like a Quaker’s cap, or are pointed, or are 
shaped like a section of a wheel, or have two square 
corners like the bottom of a sugar-bag. It is a velvet 
year, and velvet is much the most generally worn ma¬ 
terial, so Uiere are more velvet bonnets than any others, 
many of them being embroidered in tinsel or with fine 
beads. There are, however, other materials used. The 
newest is the application of felt, not blocked felt, 
but felt in the piece, plaited to shape, or cut in 
Vandykes and used with one row of felt, one of 
velvet. Chenille and cord galons, the rows sewn 
logciher, arc made to do linty for the ciowiis 
of bonnets ; and fcathcr-clolh, vi^,, feathers sewn 
or. to an invisible foundation. 

Vciy few llowers are used, and then only large 
ones in the form of an aigictte with a tuft of 
osprey in the centre. Feathers are tlie universal 
adornment—ostrich and cocks’ feathers; and 
buds’ heads, wings, and tails ; all of them placed 
bonnei Very often. ()uito a new idea is 
.111 ostrich fcatliei-, with all the changing hues of 
inoilicr-ol-peail, and ihc line iioiTion only of 
the feather used, scveial together forming an 
.iigrcUe. The cocks’ plumes have curled and 
crimped ti|)S, and binls of paiadisc are in vogue 
once again. 

Pins and brooches in gold and steel, pearls, 
and mock (liainonds niiike too frequent an ap¬ 
pearance for good taste. Tlie new ribbons are 
two and a h;df mciics wide. Tlie chief choice lies 
between stripes and brocades, and tlic newest 
stupes are tlie alternate velvet and moire, and 
cords, and satin. Every ribbon is reversible, 
satin. Some of the velvet and 
some of tlic Scitin ribbons arc covered all over 
with tiny spots, mere 7 .;m-poiiUs. Hut quite the 
most original novelty 1 have seen is a silk or 
satin ribbon having upon it a canvas and gold 
net-work, like guipure, through which tlie colour 
is apparent. 

There arc, of course, shot effects in many of 
the ribbons, and the embossed libbons often 
have tlic figure in relief—such as velvet with 
the design in satin ; and a few of the brocaded 
patterns are outlined in tinsel. Terry appears 
in Icngtliway stripes, and in devices on plain 
grounrls, and some of these corded stripes have 
velvet edges. Mousse or moss-green is the pre¬ 
vailing colour. Nine out of every dozen F'rencli 
bonnets are mousse, but the otlicr three are of 
Bacchante, a spilt wine shade; Paciole, a shade 
between old gold and buttercup; mordoH, a 
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WiiAT TO Wear : Chit- 

new brown; bright Alexandre blue ; and asiies of 
roses, between pink and mauve. Chenille is used in 
heavy tufts for aigrettes. I wonder whether we s^^tll 
ever, in England, get to appreciate the gable bonnets, 
like the angle of a thatched roof, forming a point over 
the face. They are very much worn in Pans. Hats 
arc cither mere capotes or Tam O’bhaiitcrs. or they 
arc made with very high croivns, covered with velvet, 
bedizened with fcalliers, and having very narrow 
brims. Frenchwomen cannot h.ive the brims of their 
hats too high, nor Englishwomen too low. How are 
we going to reconcile tlic two? 

Caps are only worn by l.-idies who cannot ])ossibly 
do without them. They are now mostly made with¬ 
out any wire foundation, in Mauresque lace, the ends 
falling long at the back. T have seen several that 
recall the Italian head-dress. 

But without wearing a cap ladies do sometimes like 
a little adornment for the head, and to meet tins want 
small bows for one side of the head liavc been intro¬ 
duced, with ends or loops in shot and plain nhboii. 

The story of the new silks of the ye.ir is soon told. 

I will not weary you with a long repeiition <i( names ; 
ih.at, T fear, would make but little pcrm.uiciit impres¬ 
sion. Velvet is the matcri.il winch is to be inosl worn 
—plainand brocaded. The diffeicnt kinds of brocades 
would take pages to describe; they are thrown on 
fancy interplaitcd groiiiids, hkc inatelasse, on satin, 
.Sicilicnne, and plain velvet. The patterns are Ar.i- 
besqtie and Moyen Age, crowded with rings, circles, 
geometrical figures, and other devices. The riche.st 
have plush figures in three heights, bordered wiih 
terry, so that they become iiioic like painimgs th.in 
weaving. 

The leading colours .arc canard, the green of a 
duck’s phim.age ; winter grey, like a gull’s wing ; cinna¬ 
mon, myrtle, bronre, and mousse, and .1 led iii.iliogany. 

Fancy silks are going oiil, they say. but many stripes 
.and inlc.'woveii pl.iits of mised coloiii ing are used for 
trimmings. Soft Indian silks, pi,un and piiiUeil, are 
worn. Mervciliciix has come down in price, but has 
l>oen superseded by drap dVtoile, which does not 
cling so much and wears well. Kh.idaincsc is still 
fashionable, and inaniifactiiicrs have so improved the 
make of Bengaline th.ii, pull it .as you n ill, it does not 
open. All dresses are made of two inatciials or ol two 
kinds of the same, plain and rigiivcd. 

The so-c<aIled stocking-webbed bodices arc among 
the most useful things of modern days, especially for 
people who have no dressmaker near at hand. They 
arc produced in silk, but also in thick wool, when they 
are warmer. They arc made with wai'lb.inds ami 
'’arious kinds of basques, m bl.ick, blue, cream, and 
red. A novelty in them is one witlioul a waistco.it, 
but covered all over with a design of vermicelli braid¬ 
ing. Out-door jackets are made of the s,imc ma¬ 
terial, trimmed with feathers or Astrachan, or braided. 

The matcri.il fits so well that it gives tiniversal satis¬ 
faction, and really does wc.ir well. 

A wedding-gown is always an investment, and if 
you want the tnost magnificent kind possible, I 
should suggest brocaded velvet, or the finest plitsh, 
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only more glistening than velvet; but the most charm¬ 
ing bridal dresses are now being made in soft Indian 
silk, Jilmost like silk-iniishn, winch, triimncd with lace, 
can hardly be riv.illed in bccomingncss and softness 
1 slioiild particularly recommend it for young brides 
Full evening dresses of tulle are scattered over with 
single llowers, or rose-leaves ; but for dinner-gowns 
and ordinary evening wear, lace ilresscs prove so use¬ 
ful th.it they have few rivals. Black Chantilly and 
white Oriental, and guipure in black and white, are 
now made the depth of a skirt, and arc simply arranged 
over bilk skirls, niched at the bottom, with satin or 
velvet or brocaded bodices having paniers. Lace 
skirls arc also made of flotmees to the waist, or inter¬ 
mixed with piece net, sometimes over a colour, and a 
new idea is alternate horizontal rows of lace and satin 
ribbon. 
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I will now tell you of a variety of materials for useful 
evening wear. White and Indian muslins are very 
fashionable made as full skirts with alternate horizontal 
rows of lace and muslin to the waist, the edge bordered 
with lace. Gauze of all kinds, especially a new one 
which has flowers formed of coloured chenille on the 
surface, Creire de Panama, Chambery gauze, Chinese 
embroidered crape, all these are worn, and Ariel 
silk, thinner than the silk and satin foulards. These 
make simple evening gowns, and good bridesmaids” 
dresses. 

Pullrushcs find their way with feathery grass into 
most of the floral decorations on bonnets and dresses, 
but floral trimmings are few and far between. 

1 am glad to see that, for young girls especially, full 
banded bodices are the prevailing style. 

There is a very remarkable change with regard to 
mourning throughout the length and lircadth of Eng¬ 
land. We are content, I hope, to wear our grief in 
our hearts anil not to consiticr that \ve more clearly 
demonstrate our feelings by the depth of our crape. 
Anew ciapc-cioth has been brought out for widows’ 
second mourning, which really wears well. It is all 
wool, though heretofore there hsK been a cotton warp 
in such fabrics. For all but deep mourning, people are 
wearing terry broche thrown on wool ground, all black, 
of course, and for slight mourning some charming 
speckled stuffs have been brouglit out. Another good 
novelty i: a ribbon for use on mourning dresses, be¬ 
tween Ottoman and faille, very durable, yet soft. 

Fur capes arc such thoroughly conifnrt.able wear that 
I dare say you will be glad, as ] was, to hear that they 
arc to be worn as much as ever tliis year. They aic 
slightly longer, fitted to the figure at the luck, high on 
the shoulders, and fall in two lappets in the front, and 
arc bordered witli fur tails, or lulls of fur. Natural fur 
is most fashionable. Aslrachan and Persian lamb, 
black and grey, are |)erh;ips the most worn. The list 
includes musk, sable, skunk, beaver, wolverine, and 
marten. 

Umbrcll.is now have natural wooden handles, the 
quainter and more ccccniric the newer style. 

You must h.wc a shawl, they arc absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but select one with an Indian name — Dacca, 
Ka5hwah,or Dhanv.ar ; they will be soft, well coloured, 
and of English manufacture—made at IJradford, jxis- 
sibly; and there is just a chance they may have been to 
India and doubled their price before tliey came back 
again, but to all intents and purposes they .are Indian, 
and camel's-hair. It is very curious if you .aic able to 
get behind the scenes and find out the history of many 
articles in which the credulity of us poor buyers is so 
cruelly phyed with. Happily what* we know nothing 
about troubles us but little. 

Gloves are always an anxiety, but I h.avc discovered 
one or two good-wearing, good-looking, cheap onc-s, 
viz., the Pompadour, or Italian Iamb, to be had very 
long, without buttons, in tan, black, and white, at a low 
price ; and the Tyrol, whicli are wash-leather dyed a 
tan colour, and which fit well and stand hard wear ; 
and the English chevrette, pique sewn, in tan colours, 
a thick kid, but yet a durable one. Trimmed gloves 


arc much worn by many people. The difficulty with 
the long gloves is that, being made large enough to 
slij^over the hands, the tops are frequently too large 
to adhere closely to the arras. To get over this, 
tlicy have ribbon run through slits at the top and 
tied in a bow, with sometimes the addition of lace at 
the edge, while occasionally the glove from wrist to 
elbow is composed of lace, either sewn in rows or 
woven to the arm. A good idea this, and well worthy 
of adoption in tlie case of gloves which are not quite 
long enough. 

People who study economy wear silk gloves the 
shade of the dress, but Su6des are always more popu¬ 
lar, and fashionable in grey, white, and tan shades. 
For country wear, there has been brought out a new 
gauntlet with a long hook, which is raised on a 
lever, at the wrist and top, and a reversible cuff to 
a lined kid glove, the band of fur being so made that 
it may be put inside or turned outwards tf desired. 
1 do not see much in il, but novelty is ever sought after. 

Black, white, and tan are what the hosier would call 
the leading things in gloves, but there are three shades 
of tan, l>e it remembered, viz., tan proper, drab, and 
fawn. 

The style in which fashionable F.nglishwomen wear 
their hair is illustrated in our engraving. The coils 
and plaits at the top of the head, as adopted by 
Frenchwomen, are found ungraceful on the smaller 
Anglo-Sa\on head, therefore a medium arrangement 
of basket-plaits on the centre of the back of the head 
has been adopted and with great success. Tlie style 
is shown on the tigure wearing an in-door costume of 
soft cream cashmere, trimmed with the new woollen 
hicc. 

The two promenade costumes can be made in any 
of the inatcnals mentioned above. The braided ex¬ 
ample is in gull-grey serge, and the striped model in 
prune velvet and Bcngalinc; the hats m both in¬ 
stances corresponding in colour. 

One of the new shot silks, of soft supple quantity, or 
the still popular nun’s veiling, might be substituted for 
cashmere in the iii-door costume, and a touch of bright 
colour be added in the kilting round the edge of the 
skirt. This kilting is always sewn to a foundation ol 
either silk, alpaca, or twilled cotton. 'The reason of this 
undersiip is, that it serves for the introduction of steel 
springs, always more or less worn now, to hold out the 
back of the skirt. These steels would be visible and 
unsightly wcic they sewn in the skirt proper,especially 
as there is a general tendency to abolish draperies, 
consequently foundation linings arc necessary. 

Whilst on the subject of linings, it occurs to me that 
there is a change in mantle linings. I’lush is abolished 
for the purpose, and has been succeeded by quilted 
satin in such guy colours as poppy-red, terra-cotta, 
dark orange, &c. Down is used for stuffing when 
feasible, but cotton wadding is cheaper and more 
general. The quilling is lightly done in parallel lines, 
an inch or more apart, as this makes a more flexible 
lining than when quilted in squares or diamonds, and 
all contrivances—even minor ones—that conduce to 
the well-filling of mantles should be attended to. 
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, _ the story of ^ATLANTIC TELEORAPTTY. 

- YERY year the sub- now four cables working. Next to it comes the 

*' marine telegraph be- Direct United Stales Cable Company, with a capital 

Tflr iwecn America and of 31.;,ooo, which works one cable, and which, in 

ImanB -ji. Europe becomes more its rc-organised form, dales back to 1877. Then 

important; but though follows what is called the P'rcnch Telegraph Com- 

the history of the first pany, and the two latest, the “Gould” and the 
' attempt to carry a cable “ IJcnnetl-Mackay” Cable Companies, the lirst ol 
under the Atlantic — the the three having one cable, and the two latter two 
cable which “spoke, each. 

» '■ 't'J'obbed, and was silent’’— Turning from these iliill records of fact, it may be 

" 's well known, there are few added that the ten cables have hud iheii workable 
even of those who use the wires facilities much increased by the adoption, in degree, 
often wlio know the extent of the Atlantic telegraph of what is called the duplex system, by which a cable 
system, its growing use, and the vast capital therein may be used for the transmission of incss.agcs in two 

invested. For years that traffic has been growing; directions at the same time. Jt is this, as well as the 

and there have been several new companies formed increase in the number of cables of iate years, which 


which have added cables to the number laid, and 


s enabled so much more work to be done, lessened 


thus enlarged the working capacity of the under-sca the period of w.aiting of lelegiMins for their “ turn ” at 

cables. Indeed, if the value of the shares is any test, certain busy periods of the d.iy, and tended towards 

the capacity of the cables for working is above that the reduction of the cost of messages. That reduction 

of the rcnumcrativc demand for their use. of cost has been very iriegular; usually the com- 

It is thirty years since the Colonial Government of mencenicnt of a new line h.is been the signal for a 
Newfoundland offered a guarantee to a company un- compctitiiin, during which Uie r.Jte has been greatly 
dertaking to lay a telegraph cable from Ireland to that lowered. Jiut the truth of Robert Stephenson's maxim 
colony. After elaborate experiments, a company was has been proved : “ where combination is possible, 
formed, a cable was made and laid. The cable, 2,500 competition is impossible " long, and in the end the 
miles long, enclosed 350,0(X) miles of wire, and “ taxed competitions h.avc resulted in combinations, and m a 
the wire-drawcis of the United Kingdom to prodtiiv slight increase of the rate for the messages. Thus 
It m time.'’ Our Ciovcrniiienl lent a w.ir-vesscl, the that rate has lluctuated : it has been as high as three 
Ai^aiiiciiiiioii, to take out half the <-ablc, and the shillings per wind and .is low as sixpence per word in 
A'/Vii.'-.rnf was lent for a like purpose by flic United one year, .and at the time of writing is two shillings 
St.itcs (jovernment. In August, 1857, the attempt per word. 

liegan.and on the mh of the month the cable sn-apped The comparatively high charge stimulates the use 
350 miles from irel.iml, and fell to the bottom of of "code” mcss.agcs-messages m which words arc 
the sea. In July ol the following year a more sue- employed, having a meaning agreed upon between the 
cessful attempt was m.ade, and in August, 1858, the sender and the receiver, by which a considerable 
telegraph cable was laid. On the 20th of the month saving is brought .about, and to some extent sccrcsy 
commercial nows began to be sent ; on the 22nd secured in the message. Here is one such mess.age 
Hueen Victoria complimented I'resident Duchanaii and m code ; “ Syri.an, Abiiigchate, hull, Maybloom, haws- 
the United Slates “upon the completion of this great piece, gustiilusa r.ither startling-looking message, 
internation.al work,” and Mr. liuchanan suitably which costs for the message twelve shillings for the 
responded to the first royal telegram that had passed six words {.ipart from the address), but translated with 
under the Atlantic waves. lUit on ll)C3r(l of.September theaidof the code, the six words arc expanded mtoa 
the c.iblc ceased to “ spe.ak,” and for a time there was message about provisions and their prices to the ex- 


an interruption to the communicatiuinindcrtlic waves. 
Hut neither that disappointment, nor the loss of a vast 
sum of money, daunted those who desired to thus 
annihilate distance ; and the proof that this is so is 
seen in the fact that there are now five companies who 
have cables Uid for use between Europe and America ! 
It may be of interest to state now the names of these, 
the number of their cables, and to show the extent of 
the capital.sunk therein. 

Early pioneer companies, the Anglo-American, the 
French Atlantic, and Newfoundland Telegraph Com- 


Iciil of n score or two of words. 

The speed of the Atlantic iclcgniph is varied : the 
meie transmission itself is a short .act -say five 
minutes from end to end - but the occurrence of a large 
part of the traffic in a few hours of the day makes 
delay inevitable at that peiiod, and adds to the length 
of the lime from dcspattli to delivery of the message. 
As to the extent of the messages that pass over the 
Atlantic cables, it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
but in the period when the cost of telegraphing was 
least-—wh<-n the tiuiif w;is sixpence per woid—the 


panics, amalgamated in J873, and formed the Anglo- highest number of wotds iransniiiied was i,too,oO(> 
American Telegraph Company, the oldest and the per month. A short time previously a new cable had 
largest of the cable companies whose lines are under been laid, connected with the shore ends of an old 
the Atlantic. Its capital is ^7,000,000, and it has cable, and in length 1,50^ knots deep sea belwccu 
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Valcnti.i(lrclan(l).ind Heart’s Content (Newfoundland), 
and 310 knots between Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, and for this the total expenditure was 
;^ 533 , 250 ; so that with the enlarging experience time 
gives, and the reduction in cost, half a million ster¬ 
ling may be roughly placed as the cost of each 
cable between the two sides of tlie Atlantic. The 
monetary ro-ults to the owners of the cables cannot 
be said to be extravagant. The receipts from the 
working of the associated cables are •* pooled,” and 
divided amongst the conip.anies in proporiions varying 
according to the number of c.abk‘s in working order 
each possesses. Taking the largest company, its 
traffic receipts in six moiillis were /! 2 C 5 ,ooo ; and the 
cost of working, salaries, rent, raamtenance of land 
lines, use of patents, office cx|)cnscs, &c., were /3b,500 
in that time ; but new buildings, provision for renewal, 
&c., claimed considerable sums, and in the end the 
iioldcrs of ordinary stock received only^i los. interest 
on ^100 for the SIX months- three percent, per annum. 
For this, offices are kept up in London and elsewhere ; 
stations in Ncwfouiull.ind, Ireland, France, and other 
countries, a staff specially experienced is provided, and 
a magniticent collection of electrical instruments is in 
use; whilst there is gradiuitly growing up a greater 
knowledge of the length of “ hie ’’ of cables, and of the 
conditions and tlie rates at wIulIi they can be most 
efficiently and economically worked. 

Atlantic telegraphy, indeed, is still young and still 


undeveloped. One cable—a patriarch, from Brest to 
.St. I’ierrc—is fifteen years old, but most of those we 
havo*nained are comparatively young. Their working 
capacity under present conditions is known, but it is 
not known how soon these conditions may be altered, 
or at what rate messages may be sent. And as yet 
only the fringe of trans-Atlantic telegraphy has been 
touched. With few and short exceptions, the rates 
for messages have been heavy, and thus the extent 
of the work is minimised; but with the enlarge¬ 
ment of the number of cables, and with a growing 
competition, lower rates will become current, and every 
year the growth of interest, of business, and of friendly 
relationship between the two great communities at 
each end ot the wires, will increase the number of the 
messages of business, of news, of social life. 

The J’oct-biureate has spoken of the ’‘march of 
mind in the steamship,” but it is yet more apparent 
in the telegraph, for whilst the steamship has, at vast 
cost and with enormous exertion, brought down the 
length of the passage from England to America to 
one week, the undcr-occan wires arc m seconds carry¬ 
ing momentous messages, and, in the strong words of 
Lowell, along them “tremble the joys, sorrows, wrongs, 
triumphs, hopes, and despairs ” of myriads of men and 
women everywhere. This is now the outcome of the 
work of thirty years ago, and of the efforts of the 
Fenders, the Grimstoncs, the Fields, and others who 
liavc developed the work. 


THE GATHERER. 


A Boot-Label. 

Our engraving illustrates a household convenience 
recently introduced. It is designed to insure the 
calling of travellers in 
hotels and residences at 
the proper lime in the 
morning. At present the 
custom is for “Boots” to 
ch.ilk the hour on the 
boot-solcs of the guest who 
wishes to be roused ; but 
this jikm sometimes leads 
to highlv inronvcnient mis. 
takes. The new bnot-l.i bcls 
arc hung in the coffee-room 
and bed-rooms of an hotel, 
so that Avlieii the guest 
takes off liis boots iie may 
write the hour ol his morn¬ 
ing call on the label and 
affix the latter to his boots. 
One form of the labels is a clock-face, which can 
be set to the hour; another is fitted with cards, which 
can be shifted as in a calendar; a liiird (which is 
shown in our illustration) has provision for ordering ?. 
bath or breakfast, &c. 


An Electric Parcels Post. 

At the Royal Aciuanuni, Westinmstcr, there has 
been on view for some months an interesting variety 
of the electric railway, adapted for conveying parcels. 
There is noiliing novel m the system except, perhaps, 
tlie rails, which arc placed one directly over the otliei, 
and the carriage runs l>ctwccn. The wheels of the 
carriage, placed one in front of tlie other, arc deeply 
grooved to clutch the rails and prevent the car leaving 
the track, no matter how sharp the curve or high the 
speed. The motion is, of course, imparted to the 
wheels by a dynamo or electric motor carried 1^ the 
car, and the dynamo is driven by an electric current 
conducted to it by tlie rails, and in this case supplied 
by a primary battery. Mr. Danchcll’s railway is an 
interesting experiment, and we hear that a larger trial 
will be made of it ere long. 

“Squaring the Circle." 

Mr. C. E. Parker Rhodes has brought out a .simple 
contrivance for facilitating certain geometrical calcu¬ 
lations. It consists of a shallow square trough, 
an adjustable “right-angle,” and a quantity of small 
shot. To find approximately the “square” of a given 
circle, the latter is cut in some hard material, and the 
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circle thus made is placed on a level slab and care¬ 
fully filled in with small shot, none of which overtops 
the rest. The shot arc then placed in the shallow 
trough, and the right-angle adjusted until the shot just 
fill the square formed by the right-angle and the 
corner of the trough. This area is the square of the 
circle in which the shot were first placed. If, in.stead 
of a circle, a surveyor wanted the area of an irregu¬ 
lar piece of land, he has to cut the plot to scale in 
cardboard and fill it out with the shot, then find the 
square in the (rough equivalent to this area by means 
of the shot and adjustable right-anglc. 'I'hc plan may 
be useful sometimes. 



A Useful Rack. 

This rack is designed for airing and drying clothes, 
for hanging towels in a bath-room, or for any other 
similar purpose where it is essential lliat each article 
should be sei>ar.aled Ironi the others and yet be fully 
exposed to the air. As will l>c seen fioni our illustr.!- 
tion, the rack, consists of a muiiher of arms pivoted, 
one above another, on an axial pin, and kept apart by 
means of a collapsing metal band, which admits of 
the aims being folded and unfolded fan-wise. The 
arms are of great strength, and can, of course, be 
made of any required length. 

A Now Railway Engine. 

The engineering department of the South-Eastern 
Railway have at last overcome the difficulty, hitherto 
met by the use of two engines, of drawing a heavy tr.iin. 
They have now produced an engine capable of drawing 
heavy trains. Its inside cylinders are much larger 
than those of the ordinary engine, and its front part 
rests on a four-wheeled “bogie truck, which enables 
it to turn curves with case, without danger of leaving 
the rails. .Such an engine is now working the tidal 
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trams between Cannon Street and Folkestone, the 
total disunce of 70 miles being travelled in 91 
minutes, with trams varying from sixteen to twenty-six 
coaches. We may add that ilie same comp-any have 
also coiistrucied a new six-wheeled del.iching com¬ 
posite caiiiagc with cleciro-pl.iU'd panelling, which 
obviates the necessity of t'c-|).muing The vehicle is 
32 feet long, and comprises two liiM and two second- 
class compaiUiienls .md a gii.inl's v.m. The carriage 
is very haiHUome, the inoiildings being of sheet-copper 
stamped under the press and electro pl.ucd. Iron is 
also l.irgely used m its construriion. Tlie carriage is 
attacherl 10 the down mail from Clianiig Cioss to 
.Slioincliffe. 

A Giraffe Hotel. 

A curious striictuic in the form of a gigantic giialfe 
is now being built at blicepahead Day, Rhode Ulind, 
directly over the Jerome Hotel, to which it «ill be uii 
annexe. Tlte structure will Iw ’So feet high, and 
stand on four legs, three of wh'rh will be used as 
st.iii'w.iys, the fourth as an elevator. A l.irgc dining- 
hall, 40 feet by 60 feel, will occupy llie body of the 
animal, and a clam-bal:e diiiing-s.aloon will Ire fitted 
lip 111 llic tie.id. In llic eyes two electiic lights will 
beam out over the sea. 


A New Lamp-Glass. 

A novel form of l.unp-glass has been introduced by 
M. P. Bayle, wliich gives a more perfect combustion 
of oils in l.imps than the ordinary form of gt.i-ss. As 
shown in the woodcut, 11 li.is the form of two cones 
united at <1, the n.irrowcsl p.irl, and opening out above 
and below. The angle of widening in the upper part, 



b, should not be more than 5” ; and tiiat of the lower 
part should be between 35® and 45®. The best effect 
is obtained when the height of the glass is about six 
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times that of the diameter at the-narrow part. The 
wick of the lamp is shown at and the plass enters 
the lamp by means of a cylindrical part at Us lower 
end. TTiis glass resembles that of the Argand reading- 
lamp in the narrowing of the tube; but it is an 
improvement on the latter, and more scientific. If the 
lamp is intended to bum in a still atmosphere free 
from draugliis, the height of the glass may be reduced 
to four times the di.ametcr of the neck. The best 
position of the wick is obtained when its top is just a 
trifle below the lower end or base of the lower cone. 
The glass is applicable to oil, petroleum, and gas 
lamps, with a gain in brilliancy of light, and freedom 
from fumes. 

Gas-tight Tubing. 

A great obstacle to the use of many of the appli- 
tions to which gas has of late years been put, has 
been the ^vant of a tubing which, while being flexible, 
should yet not .allow of any escajx; of gas. Mr. T. 
Fletcher, F.C..S., has devised a tubing which will bear 
continuous heavy pressures without escape or smell, 
it consists of two separate layers of rubber, with a 
thin layer of pure tin vulcanised between, tin being 
absolutely gas-proof. 



A Book-Clip. 

This handy little device is intended to hold open 
and in position the pages of an account-book or other 
volume from which copying is to be done or extracts 
made. In form it resembles an ordinary spring letter- 
clip, to the top plate of which is attached an ellipse of 
strong wire, which serves to hold tlie pages in posi¬ 
tion, while it does not altogether obscure the heading 
or lop lines. 

Artificial Globe Lightning. 

Fire-balls, or globe lightning, arc a curious and 
hitherto unexplained form of the electric discharge 
which arc frequently seen in summer. Thus, during 
the past August great balls of fire were seen rolling 


down the slopes of Lochnagar in Scotland during a 
violent thunderstorm. The best explanation of &e- 
balls has been given recently by M. Gaston Plants, a 
well-known French 
electrician, who 
actually produces 
what is a very good 
imitation, if it is 
not actually a mi- 
niature artificial 
fireball. The figure 
illustrates his appa¬ 
ratus, wliicli simply 
consists of two 
(lamp surfaces 
formed of p.ads of 
filter-paper mois¬ 
tened with distilled water and brought very close to¬ 
gether. These pads were connected with a Plantd 
secondary battery of 16,000 cells, giving an initial 
electromotive force of 40,000 volts. On making con¬ 
tact, a small ball of fire, shown in the figure by the 
white spot, appeared between the pads, and ran from 
one side to the other between the two surfaces. In 
the experiment the pads take the place of charged 
clouds, or a charged cloud and the ground ; M. Pl.antd 
thinking globe lightning is produced when a column 
of charged air or vapour comes very close to the earth. 

An Electric Governor. 

When used for electric light purposes, engines 
should govern quickly. Hence, we have the new 
I’orte-Manville governor, which is illustrated in Figs, 

I and 2. The bevel 
wheel, II, runs between 
two roll.ars, I) The 
boss of the wheel is 
tapped and has a 
threaded spindle run¬ 
ning through it. Part 
of the spindle is cut 
square, and runs 
through a square hole 
in the collar i). which 
prevents the spindle 
turning with the wheel, 
and only allows it to be screwed u]) and down. 
This arrangement provides that when the bevel wheel 
turns, the valve is either oj>en or shut. Movement 
is given to the bevel wheel by a spur wheel, to which 






FIG. r. 


VIC. 3. 
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are attached two ratchet wheels, o g’, witli their 
teeth cut in opposite directions. Upon the same spin- 
ille as the spur and ratchet wheels, but unattached 
to them, is the three-armed carriage h, which is kept 
oscillating about its centre by the upper arm, i, being 
attached to a reciprocatingpart of the engine. On the 
other two arms of the carriage arc electromagnets, j j ‘, 
having their iron armatures prolonged into pawls, the 
pawl of one magnet being over one ratchet, and the 
pawl of the other magnet over the other ratchet. If, 
now, a current is sent through the Icft-liand magnet, 
its armature is attracted and engages with its own 
ratchet wheel, which turns the whole sj’stcm in the 
direction Uiat raises the valve. If the current flows 
through the other magnet the reverse action takes 
place, and the valve closes. The cunent is sent by a 
relay which may be caused to operate by the tacho¬ 
meter when the speed become-s too high or too low ; 
or it may be controlled by llie elcctric-lighting current 
itself by means of the device shown in Fig. 3. Here 
we have a solenoid, M, which, when traversed by the 
current, sucks down a soft iron core, t:, into its hollow 
interior, and pulls on the spring lever 0, thereby 
causing it to make contact witli the piece !■', below. 
If the current is too weak, g nukes contacl above with 
P; but in cither case an electric cunent is sent to the 
governor to open or close the valve. 


A Distance Judger. 

The following practii-.il device for estimating dis¬ 
tances at sight emanates from a French source. One or 
more silhouettes of standing or kneeling men arc to be 
drawn on a card—the standing ones 25 mill'metres in 
height, the kneeling ones 16 niillinietrcs. These may 
be coloured for army use with uniforms of the enemy, 
but ordinarily they may simply be in bhick ink. The 



figures are then cut out of the card with great care, 
leaving attached a base of cardboard to be bold iK-twcen 
the thumb and first finger. The appliance thus made 
iscallibrated in the following manner:—Station several 
persons corresponding to the figures on the card al a 
distance of 200 metres, and cause an assistant to hold 
the instrument up in front of you. Move back until the 
resemblance of the distant figures corresponds to those 
of the card in hciglit, and measure the distance be¬ 
tween you and the silhouettes. The comparison of the 
two distances gives the clue to the use of tlie instru¬ 
ment. It is best to make the cards of such a size that 
at a certain distance from the persons the eye requires 
to be an even number of paces behind the silhouettes. 
Thus, if it is four paces behind the silhouette^ (4 x 75 


metres - 3 metres), the multiplier (as proved below) 
is 50 to give the distance. If, then, on looking at 
a distant party of men in this manner the observer 
recedes from the silhouette until the men equal in 
size the figures on the card, the number of paces he 
has receded multiplied by 50 will give the distance of 
the men in metres. The figure illustrates the principle 
of the device, where 11 is the height of a distant 
person, A l;, and h is the liciglit of the silhouette 
figure, T) K ; / is the distance of the eye, c, from the 
card. I) K, and x is the distance sought. Now in the 
similar triangles, A l: c and ii i: c, wc liave 



and, since the length of a pace is 75 metres, if « is 
the number of puces taken back from the card, we 
have ^ =s « X 75 metres. Now, if we agree to make 

” X 75 =s 50, we shall arrive at the proper height to 
give the card figure. Thus, taking H al r 665 metres 
(5 ft. 54 in.), wc find /i = 0-249 metre, or say 25 milli¬ 
metres, as originally stated. 



Siemens’ Lightning-Rod Tester. 

Messrs. .Siemens brothers have devised the apparatus 
which we illiistruie for (luickly testing lightning-rods. It 
consists of a small hand-dynamo, which is contained 
in a box A, and generates the testing current on the 
handle being turned. Into this box when not in use 
slides the iiulirator-face -S on the left of the engraving. 
The latter is tided with four terminals i.. n, B, E, and 
and has resistance coils miclerneallt. To test the rod 
a copper wire is connected to its point: but this is 
best done nhen the rod is tirst elected. The wire 
runs down beside the rod. In nuking the lest, 
terminal 1. is connected by the loose wire to the point 
of the rod, terminal is joined to a good “ earth,” and 
terminals it it to tin- li.iml-dynamo or generator. The 
handle of the lailer is then turned to generate the 
testing current which, when the hand on the dial is 
held down, llows through the rod and apparatus. A 
small galvanometer attached to the dial-face shows how 
the current operates ; and the liaiul is to be moved on 
the dial until thotc is no dcllection of-thc galvanometer 
needle. When tin's is so, the dial will show the resis¬ 
tance of the lightning-rod in ohms. 
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A Propelling Balloon. 

On August 9th an Inteiesting and successful balloon 
ascent was made from Meuciem, in Krance, by two 
Government aeronnuis, Captains Kenard and Krebs. 
The balloon was dirigcable, and driven by a screw 
propeller while steered by a 
rudder like a large square .sad. 

Captains Kenard and Krebs 
have been t’ng.iged for some 
years past in experiments on 
ballooning at the Government 
establishment in Meudon, and 
their past work culminated in 
the effort of August 9th. The 
balloon, of light strung silk, is 
cigar-siiapcd and pointed at 
both ends. It is 197 feet long 
and 39 feet in diameter. A 
light netting covers it, and su))- 
ports a platform 131 feet lung 
by 10 feel broad. This is tlie 
liasis of the ear winch carries 
the passengers and freight. The 
propeller, wliicli consists of a screw of light wooden 
framework and air-tight cloth, is fixeil to the fiont of 
the platform. It is driven by a (Gramme dyiuimo, 
actuated by n current from a set of stored accumula¬ 
tors, or secondary batteries. It m.ay be rcinciiibered 


that in a recent Gatheuer we gave an account ol 
a somewhat similar ascent made by Gaston Tis- 
sandicr. In tlie latter case the dynamo was driven 
by primary batteries. Captains Kenard and Krebs 
ascended togetlicr, the former having charge of the 
propelling gear, the latter of 
the rudder. On being liberated 
from the ground, the aerostat 
rose tpiickly to a height of 180 
feet, and tlicn, tlic propeller 
being in full play, started off 
for Villebon, a town seven miles 
distant, which had previously 
been fixed upon as the des¬ 
tination of the trip. The day 
was calm, but there was a breeze 
blowing against the balloon a) 
the rate of j 8 feet per second- 
On arriving at Villebon the aerial 
craftw.as steered gr.iduallyround, 
describing half a circle, and 
started back to Meudon, where 
it arrived safely sonic forty 
mmuies afier il set out. When within 20 feet of the 
grouml the vessel was cased, reversed, and stopped, 
llien hauled to earth by a rope thrown from the 
cal. Since iliis auenipl, others equally successful 
h.ivc been ni.ide. 




SPJ'X lAL ANNOVNCEMENT. 


(^UR readers will he gratified io learn that arrangemenh arc being made for the introduction oj a 
noi'el and very me/ul feature in magazine literature, in the form of a diew Department, to he 
entitled OUR MODEL READING CLUB, the jull explanation of lohich will appear in our 

NEXT ISSUl'- 


/« the SAME ISSUE will appear two Netc Serial Stories--thc first, “A Diamonh in the Rough,” 
the Story of an American Family in their Enfish Plome, hy the Author of ''^Horace Maclean: a Story 
of a Sarch in Strange Placesthe second, “Swi-:ei' Christakei,,” a Study of Girl Character, hy 
the Author of "■ The Probation of Dorothy Travers!' Both these Stories will he more than usually 
interesting, and it may he added that the Short Complete Stories will maintain the long-established 
reputation of the MAcAi'iNE/w this amongst so many other respeefs. 

The Programme of arrangements for the immediate future is so full and varied, that the Editor 
can only point to the separate Sheet issued with this Fart of the Ma(:a;'ine, where il will he seen 
that it would he almost invidious to select only a fcK> of the items for special mention to the exclusion 
of the majority. The contents of that Programme will show that the Magazine will continue, as 
heretofore, to fulfil the comprehensive aim which has characterised it from the commencement, hy providing 
for the wants of a large and increasing public in the United Kingdom, in America, and in tiu 
British Colonies. The present phenomenal success of this Mag-AZINi; is a striking proof—if, indeed, 
any proof were required—of the sterling soundness of the principle adopted by its conductors in 
strengthening, consolidating, and extending year hy year the attractions, resources, and practical usefulness 
of each Department {and that without undue encroachment of one upon the other), so that the Magazine 
itself “ has ever proved its own best advertisement ” when placed in the hands of new readers. 



“JITDITH COUtD HARDLY BE PERSUADED TO LEAVE*THE HbUSR. EXCEPT TO WAKDER Aliura ’ 
0« THE UNFREQUENTED CLIW-PATH," ’ f' ’ 
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JT ix line of ilic 
J (l.iys when tlic 
year seems to 
poise Itself in ful¬ 
ness of lieauty, as 
rcwei'lill tlieiroais 
anel llo.ii wiih ilic 
Ti<!o. The skies arc 
blue ami tlie air is 

■ still, the fields lie 

■ gulden in the sun- 
sllinc, the soft dark 
U'oods seeiii to sleep 
uinm the lull. The 
birds are neillier 

seen nor heaid, and even the grasslni]ipers aic still. 
Fterything shows mistily through a slummcring haze 
of heat, and sky and sea melt iin|)erci'iitibiy into- 
each other in the uncertain dreamy dist.incc. Down 
on the beach, nets arc drying and boals arc blistering 
in the sun, and the small blue waves creep in noise¬ 
lessly and break into a fringe of white upon the soft 
and silent sand. 
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Everything breathes a repose that suggests conti¬ 
nuity, and which imagination scarcely ventures to 
disturb. One fancies a day so calm and bright must 
needs be cndles.s, .as lovers dream that the depth and 
atdour of their passion is a pledge of its immortality. 
And while wc dream, the shadows arc already length¬ 
ening beliiiid us, and before us waits the silent and 
inexorable Night. iJiit her brorvs arc bound with 
stars, and the hollow of her dusky hand is the cradle 
of another d.iy. 

fH.M’lF.K THE FIKST. 

Such a day as this was shining on cliff and down and 
sc.a all along the Southern coast, but nowlicrc was it 
more glorious than in the little Hampshire village of 
Chinelyn, where surely the cliiis arc whiter, and the sea 
bluer, and the soft su'cepiiig downs greener, than any¬ 
where else in the world. With all its bc.aHtics it is 
very litllp known to the Fritish public. There is no 
railway within ten miles, and’ when a company was 
formed to build an hotel, Lord Thnrstanholme, who 
owns all the down and cliff in the neighl>ourhood,utterly 
refused to sell or lease ;m inch of land. So Chine¬ 
lyn remains unknown, except to tlie fisher-folk in the 
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foliages on the beach, and the guests who come down 
with Lord Thurstanholme to the Holmwood, his 
“ place’" at the head of the Chine, and perliaps to one 
or two enterprising artists who visit it in the lovely 
summer weather, when all the rest of the world is 
taking holiday. Lord Thurstanholme was not at the 
Holmwood now, but the countess, who was an invalid, 
was there, and so was Lady Adela, who but for the mis¬ 
take of being a girl would have been heir to one of 
the oldest titles and finest properties in England. As 
it was, so small a portion of the estate was entailed, 
that Lady Adela was the richest heiress who had ba*ii 
presented at Court within the last five years; but the 
title would perforce descend not to her, but to her 
cousin, the Honourable I’icrs Thurstan, who would pro¬ 
bably find the poor residue of entailed land very inade¬ 
quate to support the dignity of the ancient earldom. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising 
that the marriage of the cousins had suggested itself 
as an agreeable solution of the situation, not only to 
Lord and Lady Thurstanholme, but—which was, as 
every one knew, of far more importance—to my Lady 
herself. The Dowager Lady Thurstanholme was 
always my Lady ” to her children and grandchildren, 
and the Uower House was far more the centre of 
family life than any of the three magnificent houses 
which appertained to the carl. My Lady had given the 
scheme unqualified approval, and the young cousins 
had been solemnly contracted to each other while they 
were yet mere children. But though they were be¬ 
trothed, they were not allowed to meet. 

*• Fancy his seeing her in pinafores ! ” said my Lady, 
with a shudder. 

So Piers spent his holidays at the Dower House, 
and had it duly impressed upon him that the whole 
duty of man, in his case, was to marry his cousin 
Adela. A duty that presents itself clothed in the 
shining garments of manifest .advantage and self- 
interest, is a duty that is not unlikely to be performed. 
IMers, whose bias was towards mathematics in his 
studies, and whose mind was of an eminently practical 
order, was old enough to realise the desirability of 
keeping the title and estates together, and there was 
nothing in the photographs of Lady Adela—without 
pinalure.s—that from time to time appeared in my 
Lady’s album, to abate desire. Very fair and dignified 
and sweet was the face he was asked to make liis own, 
and at the age when other men are inditing verses to 
some vague “not impossible she,” Piers Thurstan 
looked reverently at his young cousin’s likeness, and 
told himself that she should never repent the troth she 
had plighted to him. 

It had been decided by the wary old hands who were 
pulling the puppet-strings, that the cousins should 
meet when I^ady Adela was seventeen and Piers two- 
and-twenty. But while Adela was still sixteen, and 
abroad with her parents, her cousin’s regiment was 
suddenly sent on foreign service, and till this summer, 
when Adela was on the verge of twenty, his turn for 
long leave had not come round. But it had come now, 
and Lady Adela was told that she might expect him 
any one of the fair summer days tliat were so sweet all 


over England, and sweetest of all in the green glades 
of her Hampshire home. 

My Lady was down at the Holmwood now, nursing 
her nervous and fanciful daughter-in-law, with just a 
suspicion of tolerant scorn under her kindly solicitude, 
and wearing an unusually inscrutable face when she 
rallied her granddaughter on her lover's return. 

“ You won’t lose your heart to any one else after 
waiting for him all these years, Adela ? ” 

Adda’s scorn was scarcely tolerant 

•“ Do you think 1 would be so base ? ” she cried, 
turning a face that was an indignant witness of its 
own nubility. 

My Lady said nothing, but her smile was more in- 
scnitable than ever, and Lady Adela turned awn)', 
more annoyed than she cared to sliow. 

“ As if I would break my word! ” she exclaimed. 
“ VVlien did a Thurstan ever do that, grandmamma ? ” 

“ Certainly you arc not likely to be tried, my dear! 
Except the curate, who pays such dutiful court to your 
friend, the \ icar’s daughter, I don't believe there is a 
presentable young man for twenty miles round. I 
wonder Miss Himtly doesn’t accept him fauk de 

iiikui." 

“ 1 don’t think she cares fur him,’’ said Lady Adela 
in a conclusive tone that sent my Lady’s eyebrows up 
in delicate derision. She was wondering inw.ardly how 
much her granddaughter could care for ” her own 
unseen betrothed. And then she laid her hand on a 
letter that had come for her by that morning's po.st, 
and her eyes twinkled so maliciously, that Lady Adela 
told her friend Nora Huntly that niy Lady was grow¬ 
ing more like the wicked fairy of their nursery tales 
than ever. 

Lady Adela had gone straight from her grand¬ 
mother’s presence to tlic Vicarage, and the .sympathetic 
companionship of the vicar’s daughter, who had Iwen 
her friend from pinafore days, and the two girls hail 
gone off together to their favourite seat on the top of 
the down. It was near the edge of the cliff, and 
sheltered by a clump of dwarfed and wind-blown oaks, 
with branches all twisted away from the prevalent 
south-west breeze. Down below them the blue waters 
twinkled in the sun, looking .as if they could never know 
storm or tempest, or do anything but lap the sum¬ 
mer sands with the soft and rhythmic swish, and faint 
recurrent gurgle of retreating waves. Very few ships 
were in sight, except on the dim horizon, where the 
greixt Indiamen showed their white sails in the sun, 
and the steamers left long lines of dusky vapour on the 
still and cloudless sky. 

“ It must be very curious to be going to marry a 
man you never saw,” said Nora. “ 1 thought only 
princesses did that. But 1 believe you like it.’’ 

“ One cannot dislike doing one’s duty,” said Lady 
Adela. 

She sat gazing on the calm waters with a smile as 
calm as their own, and eyes that were soft and dreamy 
as the vague and wide expanse, and her friend looked 
at her with affectionate admiration. .So a princess 
might have looked. Miss Huntly thought, putting away 
all thoughts of personal happiness, and awaiting the 
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bridegroom who had been chosen for lier people’s 
good. There certainly was something very charac¬ 
teristic of the princess about Lady Adela, both m 
dress and attitude, 'ihe small head carried itself 
royally, and tiicrc was a touch of severity in the 
stately folds of the princess-robe, that seemed to har¬ 
monise with the lofty self-forgetful expression of the 
fair statuesque face. 

Nora fiuntly, though about the same age as Lady 
Adehi, was of so different a type that thc)’ seemed to 
have nothing in common but their womanhood and 
their youth. Nor.t was dark as Lady Adela was fair, 
and, with half her gifts of form and feature, was 
dowered with colouring so much richer, and expression 
so much subtler and more vivid, that she was often 
unknown to herself pronounced the more beautiful of 
thc two. Men saw Lady Adda’s beauty, but they 
felt Nora Huntly’s. Every acit-m was swift and 
graceful, every look thrilled with fire and life. There 
was nothing of her friend’s dreaminess m tiic ob¬ 
servant gaze that swept the sparUliii" waters of the 
bay. from the while Curlew Cliffs on the left, to the 
dark promontory of Chine Ness on the right, and 
that brightened into alert curiosity as a small yacht 
rounded the Curlews, and instead of keeping across 
the bay, hugged the shore and made for the little 
jetty provided fur Lord Thurstaiiliolmc .and his 
friends. 

“ If it were not thc mo-.t impossible thing in the 
world. 1 should say that yacht was the O/i/fae.’’ Nora 
exclaimed in great excitement. “ It is just her build 
--a little shorter than most cutlers, and with that long 
rakish-looking jib. Uut if Jack were coming, surely he 
wniihl have told us.” 

“ That is your artist brother, is it not ? ’ said Lady 
i\di-la, rousing herself to observe the object of her 
friend's excitement. “ It is odd he lias never been at 
home when we liavc been at the lloiinwood." 

“ He generally comes m the winter, and 1 thought 
he was sketching in the Hebrides now. Uut, .•\del.i, 
Adela ! Look ! It is the Curlrw, and it is Jack I " 

Nora sprang up and rushed to thc edge of ihe cliff, 
waving her handkerchief in answer to .i similar signal 
from the little cutter that was now almost .ilongside 
the landing-stage, and l..idy Adela followed nmre 
slowly. 

‘‘Whirli IS your Jack?" she .isked. for two men 
could be seen on thc little deck. 

Nora pointed out her brother e.igerly. 

■■There 1 Oh! don't you see ? Not that tall, fair man 
—the other, with tlic dark beard and monsiaclic, .ind a 
heavenly expression—that is my Jack ! I wonder who 
it is with him? No one I ever s.iw before. I'm very 
sure. Here they come, along the pier, and docsn l 
Jack’s chum walk it as if it all belonged to him ? It is 
a pity there isn’t a band to strike up ■' Sec the conquer¬ 
ing hero comes! ” 

The young man thus criticised was unconsciously 
retaliating— 

“Those two girls—one is your sister, of course—do 
you think the other can be siu f" 

“Not a ghost of a doubt, I sliould say,’ retmned 
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Jack Huntly, waving his handkerchief more vigorously 
than ever. “ Come along and get thc introduction over.” 

The other hesitated, but finally followed hjs friend, 
who in another moment was in his sister’s embrace. 
Thc girls had come down a slip-way cut in thc soft 
chalk cliff, Nora’s flying footsteps distancing her 
stately companion ; but by thc time the first effusion 
of greeting was over, Lady Adela had come up to them, 
and Nora introduced her brother w ith an artless pride 
that was not without its charm. So at least thought 
tlie man wlio was standing a little apart- a stranger 
forgotten in the tumult of family joy. 

Suddenly Jack remembered his friend, .nul made 
hasty repuraliun. 

“ Nora, this is my friend Pierson—a brother of thc 
brush, you know, come down to do Chinclyn -Lady 
Adela, may I venture to introduce Mr. Pierson "i ” 

Lady Adela—who might have been forgiven for 
thinking the introduction somewhat unnecessary— 
bowed a little haughtily, but Mr. Pierson did not seem 
as overawed as perhaps the young lady expected. He 
began to talk at once, in a pleasant refined voice, and 
with a manner neither intrusive nor diffident. He was 
considerably taller lluin Jack Huntly, who was indeed 
a masculine edition of Nor.a, with all her vivacity and 
//(»«, and tlic same dark bright face .and vivid expres¬ 
sion. Mr. Pierson was tall .and fair, with keen grey 
eyes, and a slow s.itirical smile that somehow reminded 
Lady Adeki of my Lady in her most satirical moods. 

“ I had no idc.i Chincly n was so beautiful,” he said, 
looking round him with evident delight. “ I have 
been abroad so long that English scenery seems to 
me .an inexjiressible refreshment and rest. These 
cool greens and greys, these pure tender blues, and 
thc geiule mistiness that softens every tint, are so 
refreshing after arid foregrounds and molten skies. 
A landscape from which yellow is almost eliminated 
is a thing to dream of at Benares or Lucknow.’’ 

“ I ndia ? Oh ! is th.al wh.at you mean by abroad ? ” 
said Lady Adela, looking with a little more interest at 
thc man who had been in thc same hand as Piers 
Thurstan. What part of India were you in ?” 

He did not answer for a moment, and Lady Adela 
could almost have fancied he looked embarrassed. 
Then he said — 

“There is glare and dust everywhere under an 
Indian sun. But if it does nothing else, il makes 
one appreciate a view like tins.'’ 

And then he began to talk of other things, and Lady 
Adela forgot her momentary interest, and only thought 
that, though he was undeniably a gentleman, there was 
-.onicihing odd in her walking in friendly converse 
with this unknown artist, who was only a friend of iicr 
friend’s brother after all. 

She confessed the little adventure with some trepi- 
dation when she got home, but my Ladv said w-ith 
decision— 

“ Pierson ? Oh I certainly^ 1 know the name quite 
well. A most distinguished young ma:i. You mast 
ask liim here, Arabella. He will be quite an acquisi¬ 
tion. And 1 Imppcn to know that his family is as 
good as our own.” 
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CHAPl-ER THE SECOND. 

My Lady’.s approval settled the matter, and Mr. Pier- 
son ivas duly invited to the Holni'vood with the 
Huntlys. My Lady received him with an cli'usive 
welcome that surprised those most who knew her best, 
and the countess with a l.inj'iiid indilVercnt'C Tor wine h 
she was afterwards sharply tikcn to ta.sk by her 
mother-in-law. 

“A most distinguished younjjiiian, Arabella, and liis 
family in every way ccpial to our own, and you treat 
him as if he were no better than Jack llunily.” 

“The Huntlys are a very jtood family, or I shotdd 
never have allowed Adcla to be intimate willi llieni," 
said LadyThurstaiihnlnie placull). “And I am sure 
I was perfecllj civil to Mi. I’leison. Wiiirli of the 
Piersons does he bcloiijt to.' The Warwickshire or 
the Worccstersliiic branch 

“How should 1 know ?■ letorled my Lidj sharply 
--“It is only ri>lton-sj)inner>’ wives who have the 
Peerage by heart ! ” 

The dowager walked off, with plumes evidently 
ruffled, and Ijdy 'J'huistanlioline was particulaily civil 
to Mr. i'icr.s()ii tlic next time he appeared at the Holm- 

WOOll. 

He came very often, sometimes witii the Huntlys 
and soiitetimes alone, and my Lady m.ide him wry 
welcome indeed, taking iiis eiileriainmeiu on herself, 
or dcputiiigit to Lad) A<!ela- an exchange with which 
no man could quarrel—and finally declaring her in¬ 
tention of having the walls of her boudoir adorned 
with sketches of the bay, and inviting him to under¬ 
take the work. Mr. Pierson modestly suggested tliat 
his friend w.is a belter draughtsman than himself, but 
my Lady would take no refusal, and Jack llumly de¬ 
clared roundly tliat he had come down for a holiday, 
and a holid.iy he meant to li.ivc. So Mr. Pierson 
brought liis colour-box and ]>alettc and brushes to ilie 
Holmwood, and made such progress with his work as 
a somewhat slow mcthoil of execution and the rival 
claims of the holiday-makers allowed. 

Jack was the chief offender, coming up daily to in¬ 
spect the work, and occasionally aiding it by a feiv 
vigorous touches that, Lady Thurst.anholmc was unkind 
enough to say, did more in five mimites than his dis¬ 
tinguished friend achieved in an hour. Lady 'I'hursian- 
liolmc had .seen all the principal galleries in Europe, 
and was no mean draiightsw'oin.in herself, and she 
could not be brought to view the performances of 
my I.a(ly's with anything' like enthusiasm. 

Lady Ailela was less criucnl. 

“They would be very good for anyhodyP she said 
one day, when jMr. I’icrson bad gone for a w’.alk 
with my I.a(ly, and Jack was jiullmg in a few effective 
touches to tlic miiidlc distance, that is alwa)'s an 
amateur’s weak point, “lliey arc not amateurish--arc 
they, Mr.Hunily?*’ 

Jack laughed and stroked his moustache, tind would 
not commit himself to an opinion, and the talk dnltcd 
into difSttantc ciiticism, and comp.arisnn of notes as 
to favourite painters. Nora was with her brniher, but 
she took very little jiart in the conversation, listening 
in silence, with grave pre occupied eyes. 


“Jack,” she said suddenly, .as they went back to 
(he Vicarage over the down, “Jack, do you know 
about Lady Adda’s engagement ? ” 

“ Ves,” said Jack shortly. Hut he broke out a 
moment afterwards, with rather a savage laugh- 
“ W'hy do you ask ? Is it high treason to speak to her 
on tlmt account? Her rightful owner doesn’t seem in 
any hurry to put in his claim." 

“ Hut indeed be is coming soon. And whether he 
did or not-’* 

*• All right, I understand ! Whether the Honourable 
J’icrs turns up or not, there isn’t the remotest chance 
U^xme? Make your mind easy, little sister. I never 
supposed there was.’’ 

lie walkeil on a little faster, switching off the thistle- 
heads and dandelion-clocks as he passed, but when 
they came to tlie Vicarage gate he paused, and took 
liis sister’s face between his lithe artistic hands. 

“ W’lial can any man want wlien he has a sister like 
you lie said, bending clown for a kiss. 

“ What can either of us want but each other ?” said 
Noi.i, hill the eyes she liid on her brothers breast were 
suddenly full of tears. 

k was a fortnight now since the had brought 

Jack Ihmtiy and liis friend to Chinelyn, and in spite of 
.Mr. Pierson's frequent visits to the Holinwood, Nora 
knew’ w'cl! cnmigli that it was Jack who waited on Lady 
Adda’s looks and hung upon her words, and followed 
her with mute .idoring e}es. ’J'tie interviews in the 
little,boudoir that was Ixiing decorated for my Lady’s 
use were far from being the only occasions on which 
the young people met. 'fhey were all fond of yacht¬ 
ing, and the CurUtv was an irresistible temptation. 
Jack almost lived on his yacht, and inveigled the 
others on board with artful suggestions of fresh views 
to be obtained for my Lady’s panels, and descriptions 
of picuircsqiic caves and sandy coves in the Curlew' 
Ciill's, that were infinitely belter ada|)led for pie-nics 
than anything nc.'trer home. Mrs. Ilimtly was an ex¬ 
cellent sailor, so there w.is no want of a rh.ipcron, and 
the girls miintl it pleasanter to sit in the Curlnds stern 
as she scudded before the wind, ih.m to bend over 
embroidery or watch the tardy progress of Mr. Pier¬ 
son’s brusli. 

The countess had demurred a little to l.ady Adda’s 
joining these yaclitiiig expeditions, but h.id been 
promptly put down by iny Lady, and iberc was some¬ 
thing in the unconventional case and freedom of the 
little party that had an ts|K'ci.il charm for the gill, reared 
in the slate and ceremony of a great house, and with¬ 
out familiar intercourse with those of her own age. Hy 
degrees the yaihtiiig excursions iisuipcd most of the 
time. The young people dubbed themselves the “Crew 
of the Ctnlav'' and Lady Adela and Nora wore sailor- 
dresses that were one half feminine skirts, and the other 
a man-of-war's jacket. Jack and Mr. Pierson ajipcarcd 
in yachtsmen’s suits, and all four wore fisher caps with 
a curlew embroidered upon them, and vied with each 
Ollier in the adoption of nniitieal phrase-s and a sea- 
f.ning demeanour. The men naturally had au advan- 
t.igc here, but the gills cauglg the infection with an 
enthusiasm that atoned for occasional inaccuracies, 
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and fcUan innocent pride in talking of the “stam” 
and the “fo’ksle,” and speaking of Jack as “the 
skipper.’* 

And so between painting and yachting and pic-nics 
the fortnight had slipped almost imperceptibly by. and 
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Huntly’s cumte, Gilbert Mostyn, who was fond of 
botany and whose duties took him far afield, could 
have told that there was less stitchwort and more 
crancsbill in the hedges, and less wild-thyme and more 
jiiirplc sc.abious on the downs. He could have told 
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the summer wa.s still at its golden noon, and wh.atcvcr 
changes the days had brought were too fine for recog¬ 
nition. The skies were as bright, and the trees as 
green, and the sea as blue as ever. Only very quick 
and very attentive eyes could iiave found any clumgc 
on down or cliff or shore. The farmers knew perhaps 
that the corn was swelling into fuller car, and the 
barley was tossing longer awns in the sun ; the fisher- 
boys were sure that the young in the sea-gulls’ nests 
were fuller-fledged and stronger on the wing ; and Mr. 


too, for when we arc young we arc prone to measure 
lime by subjective rather tiian objerlivc signs, that 
there was more love than ever in his licart for the 
vicar's Iwautiful daiighlor, and less hoj>c of ever calling 
her his own- 

Mr. Mostyn was not one of the Curlew's crew, but 
he had joined one or two of tlicir expeditions, and had 
gone home a sadder m.an after each, It is one thing 
for a man to doubt his own .ability to win his mistress’s 
favour, and quite another to feel sure that another man 
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has already won it, and as Tfilbert Mostyn watched 
Nora and Mr. Pierson witli eyes sliarpcncd by a lover’s 
jealousy, he did not feel much doubt of that. He was 
on board the Curlew this n)oming, looking dccidedl)' 
forlorn, and getting in the way of the sail whenever it 
was possible to do so. l)n a yacht of the Curku's 
tonnage it is possible very frequently indeed, and the 
unhappy curate had retreated to the bows, where lie 
sal looking extremely white, and it may be feared not 
feeling entirely as he should towards Mr. Pierson, who 
was sitting at Nora’s feet and dodging the sail with 
practised skill and celfrily. He was talking to Lady 
Adela, it was true, but it was Nora he was looking at— 
Nora, whose eyes fell shyly under liis gaze as they had 
never fallen under any other man's, as they would 
never fall under hh, (.tiibert Mostyn knew only too well 
for his peace. Mr. Pierson talked to Lady Adela, but 
he sat at Nora’s feet and looked up into liic soft brown 
eyes that could kindle into such glorious beauty, and 
that had their share of fascination for him as for every 
other male creature on whom ilicy had ct'cr shone. 
Some women called Nora's eyes too large and some 
called them too fiery, some found fault with the shape 
and some with the colour, but the men were all agreed 
about them. 

“‘ Sweetest eyes were ever seen,'” (iilbcrt Mostyn 
was whispering to himself now. It was Mr. Pierson 
who dared to say it aloud in all the softncs.s of the 
original. Possibly he thought the country parson’s 
daughter would be none the wiser, but the swift, 
flaming checks told another tale. 

Nora had no mind that her blushes should be seen. 
She held up her hand as if to shade her face from the 
sun, and did it so naturally that no one could have 
suspected any other motive, and Mr. I’lcrson had to 
content himself with admiring the hand instead of the 
eyes it hid. It was natural to him to feast his eyes on 
all the beauty that came in his way, whether it were in 
the guise of insentient canvas or passionless marble, 
or the warm living loveliness of this rarely beautiful 
girl, but till he met Nora Hunlly it had not come to 
him to thrill at a woman’s beauty, and be vanquished 
by it as other men were. 

Only this morning he had told himself as he caught 
sight of her coming down the slip-way to the little 
pier, and knew that his pulses w’ere bounding and his 
iicart beating curiously fast, that it was as an artist 
and not as a man that he admired her. As a man 
his affections and his vows were alike pledged else¬ 
where. If they had not been- 

But what was the use of speculations like this ? 
What folly, and worse than folly they were ! And yet 
the hiding of the eyes which he only admired as an 
artist had been like the going down of the sun at noon, 
and the breeze that blew her ribbons across his cheek 
seemed like a wind from I’aradise, and something that 
was not mere love for art made him long to throw him¬ 
self at her feet and kiss the very hem of her garment. 
How sweet and bright she was, how full of life and 
soul! What a contrast to her calm compo.sed com¬ 
panion, who sat by her in agrandly classic poM worthy 
of a Creek statue, and almost as still and cold I He 


looked at Lady Adela, and his eyes were full of pity, 
and a curious shrinking, and something that was not 
unlike remorse. And tlien he got up, and tore himself 
resolutely away from the beautiful eyes that had come 
to have so fatal an attraction for him, and went to help 
Jack, who seemed in difticulties with the sail, and was 
kept well employed till they reached llieir destination 
in one of the little coves in the Curlew Cliffs. 

They were to have luncheon there, .nnd the well- 
filled baskets had to be carried ashore, and the boy-of- 
all-trades who swabbed the Curlew's little deck, and 
reefed her sails, and represented her crew when none 
of the embroidered fisher-caps were on board, spread 
a snowy cloth upon the shingle, and kept it down with 
rounded fragments of chalk that had dark green eyes 
m tiiem like old-fashioned blown glass. And after the 
repast w,is over, Mrs. lluntly found a rest for her 
shoulders against some sea-worn boulders, ami pre¬ 
pared to go to sleep ; and Mr.Moslyii announced that 
he had an nlii woman to sec on the way to Chinclj n, 
and mast walk l)a< k across the downs ; and the other 
four paired otf to scramble up the .steep road to the 
down above them, with many cautions from Mrs. 
Huntly on the slipperiiicss of the path, and the 
ireadierous nature of chalk cliffs in general, and the 
Curlews in particular. 



HAI’IKU lilt; THIRll. 

-|AI)Y ADELA was a little 
ahead with jack—poor 
Jack, who was only a 
struggling artist, and was 
telling himself bitterly 
that he liad no right to 
be walking with the Prin¬ 
cess of Chinelyn, much 
I less to raise his eyes to 
I one so much above him 
m station, and r\ho was 
I actually betrothed to an- 
I other man. 

“ But if she loved me?” 
thought Jack, with a sud¬ 
den rapturous thrill. 

Mr. Pierson had called Lady Adela a statue, but that 
was not how she appeared to Jack, (loddcss would 
have been a much more suitable word, a goddess too 
far removed from ordinary humanity to love as other 
women might, but whose love would be all the loftier 
and purer ;ind deeper, and better worth the winning. 
Would the dilatory bridegroom, who had been content 
to wait for it for so many years, be worthy of it when 
he came? Jack was asking himself savagely. And 
then he could not help saying aloud— 

‘‘ Do you expect Mr. Thurstaii soon ? I thought he 
was to have been here before this ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think any day was fixed,” said Lady Adela 
placidly. She turned away and looked out across the 
sjiarkling waters, and Jack wondered what she was 
thinking of, this girl who w,is betrothed to a man she 
had never seen. Was she thinking of the laggard 
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lover, wlio at last was on his way to her ? The deli- 
c;itc check and fair white throat were both tinged 
with pink, but when she spoke it was not of Piers 
■fhiirsian. 

" Have you and Mr. Pierson been friends long?” 

, u- asked, and Jack hesitated a moment before he 
.iDwwered her. 

"1 think ‘friends’ is rather a big word for our 
actiuaintanceship," lie said, at last. “ To tell you the 
inith, 1 never saw him till the day before we enme 
down here, and it was Lord Thurslanholme who in¬ 
troduced him to me." 

“ My father! ” 

“Yes. He brought him down to my studio, and 
said he would take it as a favour if 1 would take liiin 
down with me in the Curlpu). 1 thought it a liiilc 
queer, but 1 didn’t like to say no," said Jack candidly. 

“ 1 can’t say he’s much of a painter, but he seems a 
very good fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Adcla. “Do you think we shall 
see any curlews on these cliffs ?” 

“They only come here in the winter," said Jack, 
accepting the change of subject as he would h.ave ac¬ 
cepted any other whim of Lady Adda’s, and launching 
into a description of the habits and customs of curlews, 
that lasted till they reached the top of the elilT. 

The otliers were some distance behind them, toiling 
painfully up the narrow path where the loose chalk 
made the fooling slippery and uncertain, and the wind 
was apt to come careering round ilie corners with 
unexpected vehemence. Nora's slight figure was 
peculiarly unfitted to .struggle against it. The bois¬ 
terous breeze, that grew rougher as they neared the 
top, loosened her hair, and caught her breath, and 
liireatened to hurl her from the shelving pathway that 
was so little more than a ledge on the white face of 
the cliff. 

“ I don’t believe I can go any further.” she panted, 
ronfused .and brc.athless, as a sudden turning brought 
a blast that almost threw her down. “ Please go on, 
Mr. Pierson, and I will wail hero." 

“ (io on, and leave you ? I am not very likely to do 
that ! And indeed, if you wi.i let me help you, 1 think 
you will manage it. It is only just here that the wind 
is so strong.’’ 

She took his hand obediently, but the path was 
scarcely wide enough for two, and at the next turning 
his foot slipped on the cslgc. 

It was not apparently .steep, a gentle declivity of 
sloping chalk, but they both knew that it ended not 
far below him in a sheer descent of two or three hun¬ 
dred feel. He cndcavouicd to regain his footing, but 
only slipped a little further on the crumbling and 
treacherous sto|)e. 

“ Loose me I" he cried impcrioirsly. “ I c.Tnnot slop 
myself, and 1 shall only drag you down with me.” 

But if she understood she took no notice, straining 
feebly with helpless girlish hands, and a face that was 
blanched with terror and pain. In another moment 
she was over the edge and on the slope herself, and 
the impetus of her fall sent them both down it past 
any hope of recover', 


The man who had vowed to himself that he only 
thought of her with an artist's admiration, set his feet 
against a boulder that for a moment arrested their 
course, and gathereil her to his breast. 

“ Would to Ood I could have given my life for 
yours,” he cried, “ Nora, my love, my darling ! Wilt 
you kiss me once before wc die ?” 

There is something in all real love that annihilates 
time. It seemed to the lover who w.^s snatching an 
embrace from the very jaws of death, that it was 
neither by days nor hours that his love could 1 k‘ 
counted. It had been always a part of his being, and 
must alw.iys be so. There was no lime even to ask if 
it was returned, nor was there .any need. Tlic took 
that le.ipt to Nora’s eyes when his lips touched hers 
was enough. 

“ If wc die. wc shall die together,” she whispered. 
And then she closed her eyes with a look that was 
.ilmost of content. 

Death could liardly lx: far from them now. The 
grc.it boulder that had stayed their descent wa-, 
only a lump of chalk embedded in the soft friable 
cliff. Already their weight had dislodged it a little, 
and Mr. Pierson found himself calmly calculating how 
long it would be before it gave way. 

The utter hopelessness of tlieir situation seemed to 
Ic.tvc HO room for the agitation of fear, as the stroke of 
the lion's paw annihii.ates terror in those he seizes, h 
w.is only when a voice was heard calling to them from 
above that Mr. Pierson seemed to wake to dread, and 
Nora Itcg.in to tremble in his arms. 

“ Hold on—help is coining ! ’’ shouted Jack, in a 
voice so altered that they scarcely recognised it. He 
was gone before they could answer, tearing headlong 
down to the shore, and pulling for the Otrlmr as ship¬ 
wrecked men pull for their lives. It was not actuall) 
twenty minutes before he was back again, but what 
an eternity it seemed to the two whose lives hung on 
the rocking boulder that .seemed every moment as if 
It must give way! 

Lady Adcla was waiting on the bank in an agony of 
prayer. To her too their peril had come like a revela¬ 
tion, and she shr.mk from facing all that it seemed to 
mean. Was it possible that Piers Thiirstan’s betrothed 
was stirred and moved like this by the fate of any 
othcr man ? 

“But it is Nora, it is Nora I care for,” she cried, 
and knew in her inmost heart that it was not true. 

It was not Nora—it was this unknown artist, who 
had come and stolen away the heart that should have 
been Piers Tliurstan’s, for whom Piers 'I'hurstan’s 
bride was watching with a sick longing of terrible sus¬ 
pense, for whom she was sending up voiceless prayers 
more intense than any woids. -She was ashamed to 
call to him, ashamed to let it be known that she was 
there, and she knelt in mute .agony on the steep wind¬ 
blown p.ath and waited—waited. Would Jack never 
come back ? And then she heard him panting up the 
path, and the loose stones rattling down behind him. 

“Am I in time?" he cried, coming into sight with 
a great coil of the Cvrh-.c's roi>es in his hand, and 
a f.irc that was .is white as the face of the cliff 
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He made a noose and threw it to his friend. 
“One at a time,” he said hoarsely, and though Nora 
remonstrated, Mr. Pierson slipped it round her and 
bade her be content. 

“ For my sake.’’ he whispered, and Nora sufTerod 
herself to be drawn up without him. 

It was a more difficult nutter to gel the noose over 
his own head when the rope was thrown again, and 
the loosened boulder g.ive way under the strain. 
But Jack’s sailor's knob held good, and when Nora 
was no longer in his .arms, Mr. Pierson was able to 
help himscll a little. Between hauling and scrambling 
he got to the top of the slope, anil l.mded on the path 
where Jack and Nora were w.iiiing for him. 

Lady Adcla had silenlly cli'-appi'aied, waiuk-ring 
away with her thankfulness and her shame- .1 pnnccss 
no longer, for she was discrowned by the love that had 
taught her she was only a woman. 

Jack went in search of her, and Mr. Pierson turned 
to Nora with a face that was lull of perplexity and 
pain. 

“It is I who should have gone,’’ he said, “it is 
I—and I cannot do it. What is she to me? It is you 
that I love.” 

His voice was full of self-repro.ncli, and .\'ora looked 
at him in wonder. Why should he speak like this? 
Wbal claim could Lady Adel.i ii.ive upon him 

“ Was I wrong to tell you ?" he cried passionately. 
“Did it not seem that we had only a few minutes to 
live? ll could not wrong her to tell you then-but 
now, how am 1 to know what to do.^ For I am Piers 
Thurstan, and it is you that 1 love, anil not Adcla.” 

Nora covered her face, with a low cry of [lain. 
Piers Thurstan ! It did not seem surprising now she 
knew. It only seemed wonderful tlut they had not 
guessed it, that he had not been recognised by those 
who had known him as a boy. And then he told her 
that the dowager and Lord Thurstaiiholme had been 
in the secret all along, and that Lady Thurslanholnie 
had not seen him since he w.is u boy. He had 
thought to come and win his bride's affections in this 
lowly guise, .md all ih.at he Ii.kI done wasjo wrong her 
by giving his own to another woman. And he could 
not even tell, in his passion and his pain, if his duly 
was to the woman who had been bound to him from a 
child, or to the one to wliom he had given his hc.art, 
and whose love w,as his. 

“Decide for me,” he cried, ‘ decide for me, my 
Noia, whom 1 love.” 

She waited a moment, and then she spoke. 

“ I’m glad it is I whom you love,” she said, speak¬ 
ing low, with while unsteady lips. “ I am glad, Piers, 
though it has brought all this pain upon you. But it 
is not I, but Lady Adcl.i that you must marry. You 
are bound in honour, and 1 will not have you dishonour 
yourself for me. Marry her, since that is your duty, 
and happiness wilt come.” 

“And you?” he .said, looking at the glowing face 
with infinite longing and pity. 


“ j shall remember that you loved me once,” said 
Nora, " 1 shall remember it till I die.” 

Ami tlicn Jack and Lady Adcla came back, .and it 
was time to go on board again. And if the crew of 
the OniriV earned hearts that were sore and per¬ 
plexed, it was perhaps no more than the crews of 
other vessels did. though the skies were so sunny 
and the sea so blue, and the (Lay so calm .and bright. 

The cA'cning was falling and the night was at hand 
when they reached Chinclyn, and as Piers Thurstan 
handed Nora to the little landing-stage, it .seemed to 
tlicm both as if the night had closetl on their lives for 
ever. 

Eftt.OOUE. 

OncI. more the skies are bright, and the evening 
sweet and calm. The air has the dearness that suc¬ 
ceeds :i storm, and there is the freshness of newly- 
f.illen ram uixm the earth. Piers Thurstan is down at 
the i Ii'IiiiwoihI for the first time since his iiianiagc-- 
for now that liis wife has been dead for the conven- 
liunal yc.ir amt u d.iy, he feels that ho iiuy once more 
look on ilie face of Nora Hunlly. It is five years since 
they mot. five years since he left her where the jralhs 
to the ilolmwuud and the Vicarage divide, and went 
over the down with the gill she had bidden liim make 
his w’lfe. Me felt that she was right. Not foi any 
pcrsuikii sorrow or loss could he have broken the tics 
that bound Iniii to the cousin who h,ul waited for him 
so long, and when he found that almost unawares he 
h.tcl gained hci heart, he put away tor ever the thought 
of doing her that double wiong. 

It had not been an unhappy marriage. Lady 
Adda’s coldei n.iliirc had never missed what it would 
have broken srnne women’s hearts to find wanting. 
She had been satisfied witli the affection her husband 
gave her, and h.id nol delected tliat it was not love. 
The want of children had been the only drawback to 
her happiness, as she bdicvcil it was to his, and if he 
was ever moody or gr.ive or sad, she rcmcml>crcd that 
no children’s kisses had ever softened the sarcastic 
lip.s, and no baby-voici: had ever called him father 
with sweet inaccurate lisp. 

One of J.ick Huntly’s children—for J.ack had got 
over his misplaced attachment, and married within a 
year of Lady .Adcl.i—ran across Mr. Thurstan*s path 
as he turned into the A’icarage garden this evening, but 
it did not bring the weary unsatisfied look to his eyes 
Uiat Lady Adela liad seen or imagined whenever he 
looked at a little child. He stopped the little Nora, 
but it was only to ask if that other Nora was within, 
whom he had not seen for five long years, and then he 
went into the house. 

He did nol insult her by asking if she had forgotten 
him. He just took her hands and said, “ Nora. I have 
done my duty—am 1 not to have my reward ? ” 

And when he went aw.ay, the stars were shining 
overhead, and the dawning of another day w'.is in the 
pale clear cast. 
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RMEU with tlic triiisiiib ih.U ;i loiis is bound 
to product- a f.iitliful niini.iHirc of whal ibe 
P) eye sees, and that nt-)llu-r hills, dales, nor 
houses me likely to nutve during the critical 
moment of exposure, tlie notice siip|><)ses it a tame, 
simple thing to take a mere landscape, and sets to 
work with a degree of careless assui.ince ill-helitling 
his actual capability. Sumetbing in the view catches 
the attention; the appar.itus is then and there set up ; 
if the higher part of the picluic be found cut olf, the 
camera can he tilted to any extent until it is all in ; 
the dark slide is put in place, the lens uncapped for a 
second or two, and one more to make sure ; and, be¬ 
hold ! when the result meets the public ga/c, a lifeless 
fogged caricature of nature, ilie as[iirani after pboto- 
graphic fame is sl.-iggercd at the scarcliing criticism of 
his friends. Naturally, they want to know a'/zy the 
distance has faded into the sky, or the foreground is a 
black and gloomy smudge; why the buildings are 
toppling backwards, as though convulsed by an earth¬ 
quake; and why every rule of art has been outraged 
into the bargain. But, in truth, the thing is not so easy 
as it looks. To produce good work, the dicmic.als 
must be mixed, like Opic's colours, with brains; ibc 
varied effects of light and shade must be studied, and 
some knowledge of optics acquired. 


A single ions is generally preferred to a double one. 
as it gives a more brilliant image and ha-, gieater 
depth of (ifld, supposing the focus to be of moderate 
length. Our meaning will be rendered move clear by 
a simple diagram. Suppose ibc window of a room 
to be opened, the shutter {oo’. Fig. i) closed, P a 
small hole in it, M N an object outside, l.igbt being 
propagated in straight lines, flic r.nys from M. re¬ 
ceived on a perpendicular screen, <j, appear at the 
bottom, those from N at the top : consecpientlv, the 
image must always be topsy-turvy. If ihc screen 
be moved back to R, the image incrcasc.s in sire; 
but if it be inclined, as s, ilien, the top part being 
further from the aperture than the bottom, the por¬ 
tion of image n' is larger than M'; or, in other words, 
if the camera be tilted up when taking a tall house, 
the iipirer storeys will appear smaller and more re¬ 
ceding th.in the lower, and the whole edifice seem to 
be tumbling backwards. To avoid this, the swing-back 
is used,and must always ha (x, Fig. lA/ 
when pcrpendicul.ir objects .are being Uken. 

Again, let A is, Fig. 2, be an object in the foreground, 
CI> one more distant. With a lens of ordinary focus, 
and the camera r.t K, the image i; D' bears a natural 
proportion to a' r' ; but if the camera be mov«l 
forwards to e, and a sliorl-focus lens used, then c' D 
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appears too small compared with .\' h' This implies 
that a short-focus lens makes the perspective too 
violent, near objects too near, distant ones too distant; 
and the reason for this is found in the fact that K is 
much nearer to a ii, comjwred with the distance from 
E to C D, thjin F is lo A B, compared with that from 
K to c I). The perspective is 
really correct, and the fault is 
not in the lens : for if a view so 
taken be held up to the eye at 
a distance of five or six inches 
only (m'., the focal length of the 


IcnsJ. instead of at the usual dis¬ 
tance, all appaicnt distortion 
vanishes. But no one would 


care to look at a photograph in tliat way, so the 
moral is that, as a rule, a lens of moderate focus 
should be used; where the distance is valuable 
(mountains, cliffs, &c.) one of long focus is desinible ; 
but when the stand-point iiiu.it k near the jirincipal 
object, then one of short focus becomes necessary. 
But besides violence of perspective, a shurl-focus lens 
gives an angle of vision of 8 o", or even cjo*-’, whereas 
the human eye, without moving, only embraces bo"- 
and therefore the lesser angle, bec.iiise more natural, 
is more artistic than the larger. (.)n the other hand, 
if a wide subject must be secured from a particulai 
spot, then a “wide-angle lens’is the proper instru¬ 
ment to use ; and if one be not forthcoming, there is 
nothing to be done but to set the c.\mera quite level, 
take half the subject on one plate, pivot the camera 
round without disturbing the tripod, and take the 
other half on another plate; but it is pmciicaily 
impossible to hide the joining of the two prints. 
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and the result, in other ways also, is rarely so satis- 
'&ctory as if produced by a single operation. 

'fhere is, however, one serious defect in all single 
lenses. Supposing a house is taken as a foreground 
at one side of the picture : the top windows and 
comer of the building will appear, not straight and 
upright, but curved and bending forward ; and accord¬ 
ingly, where straight lines appear at the margin of the 
plate, a double “ rectilinear ” lens, as its name implies, 
should alone be employed. 'I'his latter lens, we may 
say in passing, can be easily turned into a very long- 
focus single lens by removing the front part of it; but 
hs capability of being used in that way will depend 


upon whether the camcm will draw out f.ir enough to 
admit of the required focus. 

All of these details, no doubt, seem reinaikably 
diy and uninteresting—and that, unfortunately, is a 
characteristic of the grammar of any science; but 
if they are well understood when he purchases his 
instruments, the amateur will save himself many a 
blunder and much obloquy, and will be. at least in 
one respect, on the high road to success. 

Selecting just the right spot, so that one part of the 
view balances another and distance harmonises with 
the foreground, is a most important matter. Every 
summer come artists in numbers to depict llic grand 
cOiisi scenery of Cornwall, and in due course their 
paintings adorn the exhibitions. Yet, knowing the 
pl;ices to which the names in the catalogues refer, 
one often ventures to think that somehow the pictures 
.are not trullifiil; and when the cause is analysed, it 
gcncnilly transpires that although some rocky i>let or 
portion of jutting ciiif composes beautifully, and lends 
the utnicsi ^.icturial v.ilue, unluckily, in the original it 
!•> t|uite out —It may be, a /£)«;' way out—of the picture 




allogetlier.* Now. with all its many mcchanic.il de¬ 
fects, photography is unable to improve upon nature : 
nature must be taken as she is, and the best made of 
her; therefore, to hit upon the exact position from 
which a view looks its best is of primary importance, 
i'or such purpose the camera need not be cairied out; 
the little instrument shown in Fig. 3 will enable one to 
see at a glance how much or how little of any subject 
will be included. Tlie interior of the frame a is the 
sue of the plate ; V. slides along, like the mark-block 
in a shoemaker’s rule, and is so .set tlmt the distiincc 
c b IS the same as the focal length of the lens to be 
used. The eye is applied to the aperture K, and what 
it secs through the interior of a is what will be de¬ 
picted on the ground-glass. 

After deciding upon the position, there comes the 
lighting. If the sun be at one’s back, however brightly 
shining, the view, in a photograph, will be flat and 
insipid; if it be at right angles, it will give life and 
vigour, and the different objects will stand out in the 
greatest relief possible. (Irand effects of chiar-oscuro 
are obtained with the sun facing the lens, but hidden 
by a hill, a ship’s sail, or a tree ; but they are studies 
for the advanced photographer, certainly not for the 
tjeginner. Also, at the sacrifice of some detail in the 
darker portions, charming pictures arc obtained when 
the sun is almost setting; the scene is then lighted 
up in a way infinitely more pleasing to the eye than 
when the sun is, at mid-day, high up. Indeed, 
it IS one charm of the camera that, however little 
artistic feeling the tyro may have, the mere habit 
of studying effects of light and sh.adc educates the 

'(.a.. King Arthur's C.isLio, lintitgil; Kj-tunre Covr: K«druUur 
Steps ; Laud's End—all favourite suhjecis with landscape pointeis. 
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eye to appreciate the Creator’s works, and detect 
hitherto unnoticed beauties in nature. 

As to exposure, no definite rules can be given ; tlie 
light is not constant two days together, and tlie aper¬ 
ture and local length of the lens iiave to be considci cd. 
Suffice it that in April and May the light is more 
actinic than in other months ; when the wind is in the 
cast, the exposure must be greater ; woolpacl;s over¬ 
head indicate brighter light than a cloudless, azure 
sky ; and when the subject is 
a woody scene, with trees 
screening the sky, tlie ex¬ 
posure must be much longer 
than for an open sun-lit land¬ 
scape. 

The weak part in a photo¬ 
graph is the sky. Clouds arc 
usually taken on separate negatives, and printed in on 
the white sky of the landscape ; and a pretty mess is 
often made of the whole ! One secs sunny views with 
inky clouds, and black tiviliglit pictures illumined by 
the thinnest summer cirri. Fig. 4 shows a sky-shade. 
The adjacent surfaces are liaetl wilii velvet; « is a 
counterpoise of lead. This itisirument serves not only 
to secure the clouds, but to give increased exposun* to 
the foreground, which is necessary when that is in 
shade, the distance in sunshine. I'lic outline 11 repre¬ 
sents the shade so poised that sky and extreme dis¬ 
tance are covered. To use it. the shade is gradually 
raised from A to H, as quickly as possible from H to 
M and back, and gr.idualiy lowered back to a. The 
clouds may appear dense in the negative, but the de¬ 
tails arc fireserved; and if the landscape be masked, 
so that the sky may have more time to print, natural 
clouds will be visible, instead of unsuitable ones. 

Tlie introduction of figures should be wbolly avoided 
unless they arc in keeping with the scene. Nothing is 
more detestable in itself, or more indicative of the 
“artist’s” ignorance, than a lovely rur.d scene loially 
ruined by some form in fashionable attire, staring—it 
is possible, even grinning towards the c.imer.i. If 
strangers happen to be present, and arc asked to stand 



in a cerium spot, to make a contrast by their clothes 
or for some other jiurpose, they conclude their por¬ 
traits are going to l>e taken (and of course presented to 
them 1 ) and arc not ahvaj’s pleased to discover from 
the request tlial their backs are more picturesque than 
their faces. The figures in the example at the head 
of this paper serve some puiposc. The woman carry¬ 
ing a ciiiid up-hill IS tired, and sits down to rest; 
the passing girl slops to hold parley, and admire the 
baby : they are natuia] features, ad.ipted to the fore¬ 
ground ; the girl’s dark skirt also serves to break up 
file wide white road. But sometimes figures are a 
positive nuisance. Boys will be bojs; and when the 
nunera makes its appearance 111 a strange village, 
the youngsters ail congregate close at hand, to be 
“took,” and sometimes even make spasmodic efforts 
to look tbrough the lens. The simplest wa) to deal 
with lliem is to take kindly notice of Uiem- they arc 
always remaikably docile (as is every one else where 
a camera is concerned) and place boundless confi¬ 
dence in the person who possesses such a mysterious 
instrument. They can be utilised by playing an im¬ 
promptu crickel-malcli, and are not always to be 
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despised as a feature in the scene; but if they arc 
better away, it is easy enough to place them in a group, 
playing an imaginary game of marbles at one side. 
Wi ll nut oj (he picture; and tell them to be sure and 
look pretty, and keep quite still. They will be Just as 
much pleased {considering they will never see the 
resulting photograph) as if, in consequence of mis¬ 
placed good-nature, their out-of-fociis visages had been 
allowed to creep in and spoil a picture. 


B R 0 K K N OFF! 

BY LILLIAS CAMf’BKLL DAVIDSON, AUTHOR OK “ONE Sl’RIC OK EDELWEISS, “ KAINT HEART 
NE’ER WON FAIR LADY,” KTt:. 


sea : a sunset sky of flashing purple 
gold, and, outlined black against it, 
irlish figure straying among the tall 
idow-swccl blossoms that crowned 
cliff—a figure all girlish grace and 
prettincss—poor Judith Randolph! She would have 
said it was a blessing you could only see her back, 
for when her face turned towards you there wms a 
terrible shock. A lined and drawn complexion, that 
told of recent recovery from the awful scourge of 
small-pox—features from which every trace of beauty 
had fled. Alas, poor Judith ! And six months ago 



she was the prettiest girl in Westshire. To think 
how utterly life had changed for her! The horrible 
disease caught in the cottage of a sick woman she 
had gone to visit ; the days and nights of anguish, 
or of feverish unconsciousness ; then the struggling 
back to life, with the knowledge of the awful change 
that had befallen her; and the sick loathing of her 
own image as she caught sight of herself in the 
glass. 

“ If it were not for Nigel. 1 could bear it,” she kept 
s.aying. “ But. oh ! my love! mv love! ’ 

And no one had the heart to tell her that in all the 
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ing for strength ti> tell her whut had happened, and 
tu offer to give her up, when his broliier came to him 
with a letter. 

“Judith’s writing at last, Nigel!” he said; for 
Nigel asked every day if there were no word from 
her, and had refused to have llie pile of unopened 
letters in other writings read to him. 

*• What do 1 care for any letter but hers •• ” he said ; 
and now hers had come. 

Yes, hers had come; and when his brother had 
read him the words that sounded so pitiless in their 
cold cruelty, he went out softly and closed the door, 
not to see Nigel's fare. But all down the corridor hr 
lingered, with an aching heart, and listened, amid Ins 
indignation, to the smothered sounds, as of some 
dumb thing in pain, which came from the room he 
had left. 

No written answer came to Judiih’s letter—nothing 
but a big clumsy packet, directed in a straggling 
handwriting she could scarcely recognise : her letter'*, 
the locket with her lock of Jiair, her photograph— 
Judith shuddered when she saw n- a little faded 
bunch of heather, and siirh-like valueless trifles. 

Not one word ! Judith turned lier face to the wall, 
an«l prayed that she might die. 

‘‘He never loved me!’' she said. ‘•.\n(l oh! I 
loved - 1 love him so ! ” 

In truth, It was very biltci. All motive, .ill desiiv 
to live, .seemed gone. She did not gain stiengili, aii'i 
rebelled With all her might when the Kaiulolphs took 
her by force, in tlie late summer, to see vlirit the iiir of 
the cast coast wmitd do for bei. .'sciirbornugb slic 
would not hear of. 

" Do \ou want to make me a specl.n le, mamma ?” 
she demanded of [nmr patient Mrs. K.indolpli. " T.ike 
me where there is no one to be shocked at the sight 
of me." 

And so they came to ([iiietcr File}, all loo crowded 
to please Judith, who could hardly br jieisiiadcd to 
Ic.rvc the house, except to wander aloiu’ on the unfre- 
(|iK'ntcd clitT-p.ith towards the nurlh. 'rids evening 
she w.is loitering, sad at heart, as Impelcss as evu, 
despite the glory m sea ami ‘.ky, that could not help 
stealing upon her with a certain hush of [icacc. .She 
had taken otf ihe bmad-brimineil li.it she alw.iys wore, 
to hide her poor m.arrcd face, and swung it lichind her 
dropping fioin her listless hands, as she wandeicd on 
to the edge of the clilT. 

Suddenly she stopped short, with a mingled pang of 
tciror and consternation, as she turned the corner, 
i hero, just Ixifore lier on the narrow pathwav, was a 
figure which struck a v.agiie sense of mtiin.alc know¬ 
ledge and recognition on her heart; 1 ml the feeling 
arose only to be lost in the shock of horroi that c.mie 
wiih it. This w;is the figure of a m.an. still young he 
seemed, though his shuffling step, and the heavy stick 
with whirii he felt his way, told the sad triilh ihal 
he was blind. Yes, blind : and not two feet lirfore 
him the path had given way in some sudden land-slip, 
•ind an awful chasm yawned down, sheer down, to 
d\e sharp black rocks, and the ircachcioiis smiling 
sea, a hunilrcd feet below. 


How Judith icached liis side she never knew. She 
only found herself clutching him frantically by the 
arm, and dragging him back, crying, “ Stop, stop!" 
and then standing as if changed to stone, as he turned 
his startled face upon hei, with its poor sightless 
eyes, and she saw before her the face of her old lover, 
Nigel Straclian. 

Somehow it .ill seemed to flash upon her, with one 
lightening moment of coni]nehcnsion, while she felt 
herself holding his arm with a convulsive grip, and 
saying over and over— 

“ Blind ! blind ! oh, Nigel, can it be ? And I have 
saved your life, my poor, pour boy ! Oh, thank God ! 
Tliaiik God ! ” 

.Stiachaii s:it down heavily on the bank that formed 
a barrier foi the foot-p.(ti;, fur he was shaking in every 
limb. 

•• Wlul IS the m.iltci ?” he said, “ what is it ? Judith ! 
it IS your Voice how' on eartli are you here ? what has 
happened.'” And histone was the faltering pathetic 
one of llic blind. 

"The elifi, ilie cliff! ” .Site could not stop to be lucid. 
“ 11 was broken, you would liavc fallen; I was only Just 
in lime ! But oil, Nigel, what is this ? what have you 
done? Bl 111*1, an*] \oii never told me! I never knew!’’ 

“ Not know !' ho s.aid coldly, or rather, in a tone 
he tried to keep cold, and could not. “ Surely you 
forget your letter, Judith. Oh. don't think I blame 
you I yon were perfectly nglil. How could you, with 
your beautiful face, iiiairy a man with no eyes to see 
you ?’’ He flatteicd liimself he spoke very calml). 

" Kigel ! ■’ Judith's voice was almost a cry. *• Did 
you, co'.ilil you believe that of me? could you think 
me a woman like that ? Oh, what—what have I done ? 
Don't you know ilic truth? must T tell you all my 
heanly is gone ? Yes, I am Indeoiis, loathsome. Didn’t 
1 say when I wrolc to you 1 had had sinull-pox, and 1 
would rele.isc you from your promise? Oh, if you 
knew what I look like !” and inv'nlnnlardy poor Judith 
eoveied her scarred face with her hands. 

“My darling, my poor darling!" He put out his 
hand, and grojied pitifully for hers. “Is this true? 
r.an it be true ? Oh, mv poor little girl! And for a 
few imniilcs there was silence, broken only by the cry 
of a white-winged sea-gull, and the music of the waves 
on the rock ledges far, far below. 

.'suildeiily .Straclian roused himself, and pushed her 
from him. 

“ I had forgotten,” ho s.iid hastily, while his brows 
contracted with pain. 

“ Foi gilt ten ! ” excl.iimcd Judith, to whom the whole 
world seemed to li.vvc become fluoded with a glory 
vriiicli tr.iiisfigiireil Filey Hrigg to fairy-land. “What 
have you foi gotten ? M’h.it is the matter, dear?" 

“Just for one moinont I fiirgot ih.P I was blind!’’ 
he said, the old look of anguish coming over his hand* 
some fare. “Judith, this is wrong, 1 must not; 1 am 
behaving as if you were to be my wife.'’ 

“And am I not?'’ asked jiicliih, in such wonder that 
a third person must have smiled at her naivetf; 
“ what can you mean, Nigel ?” 

‘‘ No, Judilii. don't timpl me I I know your gene* 
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rous heart ; i can never misjudge you again, as ! 
have done; but 1 can’t accept such a sacrifice from 
youi You shall not tie jourself for life to a blind, 
helpless wretch like me. Do you think 1 would let 
you.’” ilc spoke almost harshly. 

Nigel, you are talking inter rubbish. You (lou’t 
know what you’re sayiny. It is I who ought to refuse 
to let you sacrifice yourself; but oh. 1 c.in’t offer to 
release you again, it turned out loo true last time! 
Nigel, it is you who would not wish to marry me if 
you could only see me. My poor boy, you don't know 
how dreadful 1 am to look at I I’m not pretty now.*’ 

His lip curled with an incredulous smile. 

" Not pretty I tell that to somebody who will be¬ 
lieve you. You not pretty ! as if small-pox or any¬ 
thing else could make you anything but beautiful, 
Judith! ” 

•• Nigel. I really am hideous. Ah. won't you believe 
me? won’t you understand it is true? No man will 
ever wish to marry me now. unless you do. Nigel?” 

But still he shook his head. " I’ll not be such a 
coward as to let you sacrifice yourself to me,’’ he re¬ 
peated. Judith felt desperate. 

•• Oh, Nigel, this is really frightful I ” she said. *• Do 
you know what you're doing ? You’re making me ask 
you to marry me ; 1 never thought 1 should live to do 
such a thing ! Sacrifice, do you call it ? don’t you see 
you are taking away my every hope of happiness when 
you talk like this ? Oh. what am I saying ? you drive 
me to be unwomanly. I shall do something out¬ 
rageous if you on so go.” And il was a pity he could 


not sec the blushes that made her almost pretty once 
more. 

He only sighed heavily. “ Don't tempt me, Judith,” 
he said hoarsely. Heaven knows it’s hard enough 
to do what's right; but 1 mean to do it.” 

She made a gesture of despair. Then all at once 
she started up. and bent over him. Strachan, startled 
and bewildered, fell a dash of tears against his cheek, 
and two warm lips against his own. 

•• Tlierc! ’’ cried a shamefaced voice in his car, as 
Judith, overcome by her own bold stroke, sank down 
on the hank at his side, and hid her face among the 
meadow-sweet. *• There, Nigel 1 You can't let me 
be disgraced as long as I live by having done that to 
a man who’s not to be my husband 1 ” 

Half an hour after they were sauntering over the 
clilTs again, towards Kiley. The red glow still burned 
in the western sky, and the waves sang their mono¬ 
tonous chant on the shore; but how changed was 
everything to Judith, a.s she clung to Nigel’s arm. 
guiding him carefully along the steep and stony 
way! Her hat still swung from Us ribbons; why 
sliould she mind who saw her now ? Their shadows 
seemed to melt and blend as they walked : Nigel's 
t.ill head bent over Judith’s upturned face, on which 
ilie cool air played with a gentle freshness. 

“Nigel.” she whispered, “will you misunderstand 
me if i say I am glad you cannot sec me?” 

"No more than you will misunderstand me if I say 
I can’t be sorry for the small-pox.” lie said. 

And both were satisfied. 



OH, HAPPY DAYS! 


H, happy days ! oh, holy days of calm ! 

Like island vales of quiet in the main, 
^4-^ That bathe the soul in spirit-health again, 
An<l soothe the wearied heart with April balm ; 
When, from the dusty city’s noise afar. 

Wc pass, and live with day and night once more : 
Hear the lark carol by the morning shore, 


And from blue waters hail the evening star: 
Now down the sea-line watch the sinking mast, 
Now feed on poct-fancics from some tome, 
Pillowed in grass; or, twilight-reveried, roam 
Through memory’s moonlit Edens of the past; 
Live with the loved dead in the dying day, 

Or think upon sweet times, and grieve and pray. 
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IN THE NEW EORKST; A MIDDEE-AGE EXCURSION, 


)tT three clays 
j were left to iis 
of our lioli. 
day. For more 
than a montli we 
liad vegetated at 
a certain “sleepy 
I otlow ” on tile 
biHith coast, and 
towards the end 
of our sojourn 
the beach witli 
its nuineroiib 
babies Ixtgan to 
bore us just 
a little. Fur a 
whole week past 
It liad dawned 
upon us more and nioic clearly that, if we were to 
return as much braced as might be fairly expected 
from the inhalation of so much ozone, some supreme 
ciTort beyond that of keeping awake must certiinh’ 
be made. Now amongst the circulating library litera¬ 
ture which, in our more wakeful moments, we had 
selected for beach-reading, was one of the brightest 
and freshest of books; and even over this, under 
the combined inriinnccs of sea and sunshine, we 
had occasionally fallen asleep in a IwH-dream. But 
in the dream, visions came of the heroine of that de¬ 
lightful “ ,'\dvcntiircs of a I'hacUin.” Bonder as we 
would, her name persistently esc.tped us; and then, 
in the pleasant, jierptcKing way that dreams have, we 
gleefully look her place by the side of a transformed 
Uhlan of our own. and wtike regretfully, but with an 
inspiration, to the awakening touch of a hun-vendor. 

Why should we not in our own persons, and in 
a small way, imitate those .adventures.^ Was not 
the New Forest near, and “Brakes, l..md.aus, .and 
Horses on Hire,'conspicuous on a board just round 
the corner' The Fates in this instance, as lU most 
others, myths notwithstanding, took the masculine 
lorm, and were propitious, and the preliminaries for 
our expedition were soon settled. In age, in ntimlxTS, 
and I am afraid in weight, wo had the .advantage of 
our famous prototypes, but our horses perhaps re¬ 
stored the balance by being a trifle below ihcir level in 
looks. However, they proved well up to their woik. 
and we packed (omforlably enough into our roomy 
landau : li., our one bachelor, on the Ixix ; S., with liis 
wife, D., and T. inside, and the sirictly hmited luggage 
strapped on behind. 

It was a grey, windy-looking morning, which the 
experts shook their heads over, and prophcsiiil would 
“turn to rain”—all but one old chariat.in, whose 
opinion that it was “all for cat,” was gravely pooh- 
poohed by the recognised authorities in weather- 
wisdom. \Vc pinned our faith on that unprofessional 
outsider, and nobly was it juslilied. Not a drop of rain 
fell throughout the dayiiglit hours of our excursion, 


and only enough at nights to make the roads pleasant 
for travelling. 

There had been a little cross-country driving to be 
got through first, but our real start was from South¬ 
ampton. The satisfied drowsiness induced by aftei- 
luncheon driving on a sunny afternoon, lasted till we 
reached Lyndhursl Roa<l Station, and then began thi- 
series of exclamations which, on a crcsa-iuh scale, wci e 
the vocal accompaniment to our lour. Fields of waving 
fern, stretches of violet heather and yellow gorse. 
great spreading trees, closing now into deep, dreamy, 
shadowy glades, and then opening out into glimpses 
of a fairer, further world, whcie the lights seemed to 
linger, and the shadows to pass away, these supplied 
the »io/// for the voice parts, which now in solo and 
now in chorus, now in soprano and now in bass, 
murmured or miittcTed “ Charming ■* and “ Fine.” 

We put up our horses and established ourselves at 
I.yndhurst, just opposite the pretty church whicli is 
set on a hill, and whose chimes were pealing out the 
hour of five as we drove up. Those chimes! how we 
admired them as we pulled up to listen ! and before 
we left, only one member of our party, and she was 
a little deaf, had a kind word to say for them. They 
were certainly most melodious, but they chimed every 
quarter of an hour, and began at six o’clock in the 
morning; so even S., who is ami.ablc, and a regular 
attendant at classical concerts, grew furious in the end 
over this too persistent music of the bells, and actually 
got up one night in the vain hope of finding a watch¬ 
man in these wilds to put a stop to them. 

But this first evening wc enjoyed the music witliout 
thinking of the moral. We strolled into the church, 
and looked at Leighton’s bc'autiful fresco of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, and wandered out again into 
the quiet little graveyard, and ibcrc amongst the 
toinb-s we found one of the queerest of epitaphs to 
ponder over. An ordinary-enough headstone, with an 

ordinary-enough name on it, a certain John-(we 

will not furtlicr individualise him), who died—aged 
sixty-onc—some twenty years ago, and “Be sure 
votiK SINS WILL MND YOU OUT,” in Roman capi¬ 
tals, under the name and date- In what form, we 
fell to wondering, had he transgressed, and of what 
manner of men were the pitilessly pious people who 
had set that grim text on his stone ? B. was cynically 
certain that they were of the dead man's own near 
kinsfolk, and that his “sin” was leaving his money 
to other people. But L,, more romantically inclined, 
disputed the disappointed legatee theory, and built 
up a romance of her own, that subsequent inquiries 
in the vilkigc neither disproved nor confirmed; for, 
though scarce twenty years dead, the poor old man’s 
misdeeds were writ in water, so far as we cotild 
discover, and his name and liis place, assuming him 
to have lived at Lyndliursi, knew him no more. 

We walked the next morning through Minstead to 
Sloncy Cross, and drove back over Emery Down, 
refreshing our historical memories meanwhile with a 
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look at '.lie Rufus Stone. The dear old inn on the 
crest of tlic wide moor wns a» cosy and cotiifortable 
as of old, and the coineU landlady bustled about like 
a vi'.id relic from those far-off days when wayfarers 
were ^'iiests, and not “ numbers.” lJut one other " sur¬ 
vival’ into these tourist times, when gij,Mntic hotels 
climb even to the summit of Swiss mountains, have 
we fomul at all like her, and that was in a remote and 
lovely district whose whereabouts we shall wiihhokl. 
These two landladit's st.tnd out as landmarks rn a 
Ion;«, level stretch of travels, which the endless suc¬ 
cession of breakfasts, dinners, and bills, all alike, have 
reduced to a somewhat muddled and iiuuiotonous 
memory. 

We were back early enoii^di for another stroll in the 
forest, and a rest on some logs, whcie wc got throiigh 
quantities of talk and cigars ; and after dinner wc 
began it all over again, till the air'thrcateiied to grow 
thick with smoke and argument. 

The next day was glorious, real summei sunshine, 
with the first faint breath of autumn breeze to stir the 
leaves into lovelier shadows. The horses were at the 
door by ton, and we set off in high spirits to spend 
the d.ay in the forest. Our first thoughts, indeed, as 
the sun streamed in through the ojxtn window on our 
well-spread breakfast-table, had been of ordering a 
picnic basket to be packed, taking it with us, and 


dining alfresco in the woods. The ladies, with whom 
jn fad the idea originated, both supported it eiuliu- 
si.istically j but all the geiulemcii looked grave, and 
one of iliein quoted, with a good deal of cmph.isii, 
on the last line, Owen Meredith’s opinions on man’s 
capabilities 


lie mny Ini' wiiliiml ]iiiol;<.-»lvil i- kiicw'ud,!’' lull jiiipi'iiiK? 
Ilc'iiuij Im; mllioiit liojw—uli.il is hisu; luit (iei civiukY 
lie mny li"' nulusia luve -wlinl is tun imiinf; '< 

Put vihi.ru IS ihc iiuii lliai i.uti live wiihuiK ilimiit; ? ” 


•So, after that exposition, wc started off, arranging 
to gel to Christchurch by luncli-tiiiic, and made die 
minds of the men-folks at ease hy ordering an eight 
oVIork dinner to be ready on our reliirn. Our way led 
through Boidre Wood miles on miles of real wood, .as 
one of us expressed it, aiches of boughs meeting over¬ 
head, and a mere pathway, green and rutty, bcncaili 
the horses’ feet. And then tlio o|ien, when it did 
come ! peeps of f.ir-olT sea, shining in the sunlight, 
wide slopes of waving feiii. and a canopy of bluest 
sky, not guessed at in glimpses between chimney¬ 
pots, but limitless as the heaven it symbolises. And 
then by tangle of brushwood and through glades 
dim as cloisters in the noonday, which, despite of 
Riiskin, do seem as if they must have given the 
rudimentary idea for Cotliic arches—there, on carpel of 
softest grass and mats of golden crinkling leaves, wc 
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found the king and queen of the forest waiting m their 
court to receive us. In these glades one grew to 
understand the old worship in the groves, and to feel 
the force of Carlyle’s definition of nature as thc“living 
visible garment of God." In the wide green solitudes 
of that forest, the garment seems to enfold and wrap 
one close, all meaner raiment falling in loose folds. 
Our talk, unconsciously, grew real and earnest, and 
wc seemed to come back to commonplace topics by 
slow degrees and with an effort. When wc reached 
Christchurch some of us went into the Cathcdr.il, but 
some of us did not, professing to find in monuments 
and memorial windows a rather painful sort of sight¬ 
seeing. So on these latter walked to the little strictly- 
preserved stream which (lows close liy the church¬ 
yard, and waited tliere for the rest of the party, 
who were busy looking at the tombs and epitaphs in 
general, and the Shelley monument m paiticular. 

And after awhile off we drove again, in the best of 
spirits ; and the road back, ovei he.'.th .md moor, and 
by plantations of fir and pine, and partly tlirougli the 
grounds of M instead Manor, of which the grand feature 
IS a long avenue of rhododendrons, was even nime 
beautiful in the “ tender grace of a day that was dead,” 
than in the full light of its early ]uomi5c. The next 
day a very early start was made, and the portmanteaux 
once again strapped on behind, for only twenty miles 
mntiined for us to enjoy in the sole w.»y in which miles 
don’t militate against enjoyment, befoie the inevitable 
railway reasserted its tights over us. Such a charming 
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drive it was I genuine English, all ‘‘ peace and plenty,” 
ripe corn-fields and well-stocked barn-yards, hedge¬ 
rows rich in blackberry and honeysuckle, thatched 
cottages set in sunlight with late clustering roses over 
their porch, and fiaxen-haired children leaning on the 
door-sill. 

Part of the way we felt like cats purring on a wall; 
part, we woke up to active-enough enjoyment to note 
its elements; to experience hunger, and to find new 
delight in satisfying it at a village baker's; to be 
conscious of thirst, and to sUy at a farm-house for 
milk; (o want a stretch, and to jump out and breast 
a lovely half-mile of hilhside; and l>C)ond tliese mere, 
as people say, but nevertheless very essential, physical 
conditions of content, it was only necessary to lift up 
one’s eye to the hills, and a wider meaning and a 
deeper beauty were made manifest. 

Our one spot of interest from the guide-book point 
of view was Romsey, a dull lilllc indefinite town to 
the eye of the tourisi, holding, save for its Palmerston 
associations, much tiie tikemnk, among places, m one’s 
memory which girls of the “not pretty, but so ami¬ 
able” type obtain there-a somewhat slippery lien. 
At Winchester wc parted regretfully wilh our horses, 
and ,as our coach disappeared like the traditional 
pumpkin, leaving us stranded on the platform of the 
railway station with our rugs and portmanteaux, very 
curiously, at the very first glance at the train lists, 
tourist instincts seemed to return upon us in a flood, 
and we set off unanimously and enthusiastically to 
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do the Cathedral and College. All but L, that is, 
who, even her husband always says, has a hopelessly 
unhistoric and unimprovable sort of mind. So in the 
Calhcdral-closc she lingered, and there an hour after¬ 
wards she was found, seemingly as n)uch edilied by 
a group of pwor old workhouse women who, regard¬ 
less of rlieumatics, were weeding in the enclosure, 
as the rest of us had been with the memorials 
of William of Wykchiim. And that was our single 
effort, throughout our excursion, at improving our 
tninds ; yet we were, I am afraid, as jubilant in the 
railway carriage over our three days’ experience, as 
if we had been a properly and personally conducted 
party returning with well-thumbed guide-books from 
a Continental expedition. 


Our sentiments were extremely patriotic and a 
trifle decided. We unanimously agreed that every¬ 
thing delightful in the way of travel could be 
secured without crossing the Clianncl, and stoutly 
maintained that green hills were “nicer” than snowy 
mountains, even the much-travelled D. admitting 
that the “ native setting ” of soft English turf was 
the best for cathedrals. And by the time that we 
steamed into the dear, smoky, familiar station, I think 
we had arrived at the final decision that it can be 
only a remnant of the old Adam, or of the compara¬ 
tively modern Naaman in our nature, that induces 
so many of us to hanker after the distant rivers of 
Damascus, in preference lo the refreshing streams 
that flow within a drivablc distance of our doors. 

K. M. 


“ HE LOVES ME NOT ! ” 


SIIj E left his home, afar lo ro:un, 

One joyous summer morning, 

And marched along, witli merry song, 
All doubts and dangers scorning ; 

“ For lo ! ” he cried, “ the world is wide 
. beyond the home I’m lc.iving, 

And no tears flow because 1 go : 

No lass for me is gric.ving I 


She watched him pass, a little lass, 
And cried that summer morning— 

“ He must not know I love him so : 

1 could not bear his scorning. 

With gladsome heart, let him depart, 
Old scenes, old neighbours leaving ; 
But I must stay, alone alway. 

And smile while I am grieving ! 


“ Good-bye lo you, sleepy old hollow ! 

You dream while tlic moments fly 1 
Life calls and 1 must follow ; 
Good-bye, old home, good-bye ! ” 


“ My love, he has gone like the swallow, 
But /k will not homeward fly ! 

And I--1 cannot follow : 

Good-bye, dear love, good-bye !" 

Geokge Weatherly. 


MR. KEWTBORI’E'S .accident. 


A STORY IN THREE CHATTERS. liY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SAXl-XUV’S WORK OK ,\RT.” 


CHATITR THIC FIRST. 

[ WAY in Kent, in 
the midst of the 
fruit-farms and 
hop-gardens of that 
pleasant county, is 
the village of Colts- 
ford, a spot so quiet 
that, even in these 
days of circular 
tours and htirry- 
skurry of all kinds, 
the snort of the 
railway • engine is 
unknown there, and 
the “cyclist” pene¬ 
trates not. The 
village is fast asleep 
on a hot afternoon 
at the end of June, 
no child, nor even a dog is to be seen in its quiet 
street, and to a stranger the place might seem as be¬ 
reft of inhabitants as Pompeii. 



The sound of advancing wheels breaks the slum¬ 
brous stillness of the air, as the one fly from the 
railway station five miles off lumbers into sight, and 
pulls up with a creak and a jingle at the door of the 
“ White Hart.” 

'I'he tall lean form of a stranger emerges from the 
vehicle ; he is dressed from top to toe in black broad¬ 
cloth, his bools are shiny, his linen spotless, his tall 
hat is apparently quite new, and he dangles in one 
hand a pair of perfectly fresh dog-skin gloves. 

“Wal, I guess this hoicX wants a call,” he says, 
with the decided twang of a man from “ the States.” 
“’Pears as if they wasn’t ex|)ectin’ any excitement 
just yet hereabouts,” lie continued, as he walked to¬ 
wards the bar of the little inn. 

“They be all gone fmiting, sir,” said the youthful 
Jehu as he prepared to lead his horse to the stable, 
“but I think 1 can find Job Smith, and I’ll send him 
round, if you will step inside a few minutes.” 

“No, you won’t,” said the stranger, “ 1 don’t think I 
shall ’low to stay in Has camp long; if you kin tcU me 
where the church is, and where 1 kin light on a passel 
of old bricks they call ‘the Castle/ I’ll give a !o<^ 
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around them, and be ready to slide back with you to 
Hood’s Green in time for the 5.10 up express. ’Twon t 
take me long to swaller Ihis location, I reckon.’’ 

Tlie lad led him to a turning about a hundred yards 
ahead of them, whence the cliurch-tower could be 
seen surrounded by trees, and explaining to him that 
by crossing the churchyard and two fields he would 
descry the ruin in front of him, he returned to Ins 
horse, and Mr. Aldeboran 1'. Kcwlliorpe proceeded to 
investigate the church and its surroundings. 

This process did not take liim long; the doors of 
the sacred edifice stood widely o|>cu, its coolness 
formed a delightful contrast to llie hot stony path he 
travelled to reach it, and standing on the raised step 
of the chancel, he gazed through the western doorway 
at the country steeped in the haze of heal "beyond. 
“Wal!” he said, “what that Silas j,ai'cti kin liev 
thought 1 should see in this stone-heap bc.ils me! 
Painted windows ? So there are, and precious poor I 
call’em. Carvings? Why, I bet I'd whittle to heal 
them any day hut Sunday for two cents 1 Aldeboran, 
that young feller was jokin’, he was, and a bad kind of 
Joke he’s made, 1 lake it. I'll jest go to the icwin and 
see the hull thing through, and then make tracks lor 
London.” .So saying he walked into the suninier air, 
.and mounted tlie stile bittwccn the churchyard and 
the path that led to the Castle. Sitting on its top bar, 
he solaced himself with a cig.ir, while he imiscd on the 
stupidity of his friend, who, being a native of Collsford, 
had exacted from liun a promise that he would, 
without fail, visit the church and Castle of that hamlet. 

In after-years the iiieinory of that peaceful Knglish 
Landscape often came back to Aldeboran: the wtirm 
air filled with the scent of the stniwberries wIiiJi were 
being pickeil by women and children in the fields close 
by; the reel roofs and gables of a farmstead embosomed 
in trees and half hidden by the rise of the ground in 
front; the lowing of the cattle, the twitter of the birds, 
and an occasional sound of voices wafted by a light 
air from the fruiters, made up a scene which possessed 
for him the added charm of novelty, as in his hurried 
tour he liad not previously given himself time to study 
tile features of any landscape. 

boon however he rose, and took his way to the Castle, 
a tolerably piciurcst|ue ruin, hut only remarkable from 
the excellent preservation in which were the four w.alls 
of the keep, and the distinctly traceable moat. Mr. 
Kcwihorpe surveyed the “ stonc-hcap,'’ as he called it, 
for a few niiniitcs, and was preparing to return to the 
deserted village, when he espied a staircase apparently 
leading to the lop of a little lower on one side of the 
keep. 'I'he steps looked in good order, and the ^■isitor 
mounted ; he went up easily till lie had made alxiut 
two turns round the building, then the stair became 
narrower, and the little slits in the wall were so thickly 
covered with ivy that they gave scarcely any light, 
He persevered however, holding ihc ccntr.il pillar with 
one hand and twisting himself up the narrow way, till 
he suddenly found that half of a step which should 
have been his support had crumbled; groping for the 
wall his h.ind slipped through a window-slit, and 
losing his balance he fell heavily down. 


He wondered whcllier any one would tliink of 
looking for him, as he slid over three or four stairs, 
clutching what support he cmild, and finally wedged 
himself between the pillar and the wall, m a position 
which gave him agony so acute that he fell he could 
not keep his senses live minulcs. (lathering ail his 
courage he descended the steps as children often like 
to do, going head first and plai ing liis hands on each 
succeeding stair. 

He quickly discovered that his right leg was broken, 
and the agoni-sing .sensation of dragging it behind him, 
warned him that his injuries would not prove light 
ones. With pauses to enable him to g.ither strength, 
he managed to get down to the bottom of tlie tower, 
and there, in the friendly shelter of the Castle shadow, 
he fainted. 

On regaining consciousness he found a burly farmer 
and two or three young men groupcxl around liim. 
The farmer was saying, “No I no ! Joshua, that won’t 
never do ; let a be till doctor cooms.*’ 

“ I've hccrcd it be easy to carry ’em on a gale,” re¬ 
marked another voice. 

Here Aldeboran was able to inquire, '* And whar be 
yew gvvinc to carry me tew ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” said tlie farmer, “ you had best come to 
my little farm Uicre, and my wife '11 see to you, for you 
l)c smashed about dreadful. ’Taint far to go.” 

“ I thank you, my friend,” returned Mr. Kewihorpe 
faintly. 

The group made way for the iloctor, by whose 
directions the unlucky sight-scer was lifted on a gate 
spread with the coats of the rustics, and carried down 
the little slope to the farm-house. Here he was 
deposited on a white-covered bed in a pleasant room, 
and gained the doctor’s praise and good-will by tiie 
fortitude with winch he bore his sufferings, and his 
gratitude for the kindness and attention he received. 

He sent to London for his portmanteau, and made 
up his mind with equanimity to the prospect that the 
six weeks he had given himself in which to make 
ac((uaintancc with the whole of Great Uriiain would 
be spent in obtaining accurate knowledge of one re¬ 
mote comer of England ; at the end of that time, he 
told tlic doctor, it was necessary he should return to 
Chicago. 

When the room was cleared, Aldeboran liad time to 
remember that since breakfasting in London he had 
lasted no food ; it was six o'clock, he found on looking 
at his watch, and he was glad when the door opened 
and Mrs. lleck—the wife of the friendly farmer- 
appeared, bearing a tray spread with a delightful meal; 
this she placed handily for her guest, coaxing him to 
pick a bit,” as if she thought he needed pressing. 
She was much gratified when she found that he was 
really hungry, and stood watching him, till her hus¬ 
band’s voice called loudly, “Dor’ihy, Dor’lhy, why 
don’t ’ee cooin to supper ? ” and then she departed. 

At the end of a week Aldeboran had fallen into a 
routine which he hoped interfered as little as might be 
withjhe household arrangements of his kind enter¬ 
tainers, and he felt quite at home. ^Irs. Beck brought 
Ills meals and sometimes stayed talking with hinb 
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though it cannot be said that her visits were very 
cheering, as she took an extremely pessimist view of 
life, had a sad face, and told woful talcs in a soft 
melancholy voice. 

In the evening the farmer would bring his pipe and 
sit and chat in the broad window-seat. Most of the 
conversation was sustained by the American, whose 
questions followed each other with such rapidity that 
the slow brain of Mr. Heck seemed ‘‘inoidcrcd liktV’ 
as he told his wife, and yet he felt as if he were quite 
clever in explaining to a stranger the mode of life on a 
small English fruit-fann. 

The young doctor paid a d.aily visit, and he and Mr. 
Kewlhorpe soon grew quite confidential; the doctor 
listened with amusement to the talcs the invalid told 
him of his adventurous life with its ups and downs, till 
a lucky hit at Chicago in the manufacture of some 
tinned novelty had enabled him to settle down and 
“make his pile.” 

Aldeboran of course heard all about Mr. Heck’s 
family. Two of his sons were farming in Canada, but 
did not seem to be successful. A liiird was a clerk in 
Manchester, and ajiiK-ared to hate his life there. Mrs. 
Beck mentioned him willi many sighs and groans, 
and when asked why he did not leave his bondage, 
answered, “Twas Lawyer Leigh sent him there,” as if 
there could be no appeal from the doings of that per¬ 
sonage. Two daughters were married, and Susie, the 
youngest girl, was away, staying with one of them, 
but Mr. Kewthorpe heard continually about her, .and 
“when Susie comes home,” or “that’s what Susie 
says,” was the burden of every one’s speech. 

CHAPIKK THE SECOND. 

At the end of a fortnight Aldclxiran held a consulta¬ 
tion with his doctor, which resiiHcd in the despatch 
from I-ondon of a marvel in the way of a touch, 
arranged so that it could be bed or sofa at will, and 
transferred to this the patient was able to be wheeled 
to the large landing-place, whence the broad shallow 
stairs descended to the fine old kitchen, the usual 
living-room of the family, and where he seemed to 
have more part in the life of the household. 

One sultry afternoon he was in his place by the 
broad low window of the landing, a book on which he 
vainly tried to fix his thoughts in his hand, when the 
harking of the dogs broke the silliness, and a young 
fresh voice sounded in the garden, saying, “ Down, 
Tozer; down, Nep; be quiet, .Scamp,” light footsteps ran 
across the kitchen and up the stairs, and his eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of the very prettiest English 
girl they had over lighted on. Susie Beck was just 
nineteen, in splendid health and excellent spirits; she 
had a pink-and-white skin, rather browned at present 
by the sun, large dark eyes, and brown hair which she 
wore short, and which framed her sweet honest face 
like a soft halo. At the head of the steps she paused, 
as if in astonishment, then c|uickly advanced, saying 
whh a smile— 

“ Ah! yon are the gentleman mother wrote to me 
•bout. I hope you are better now, sir?” 


“Indeed I am,” replied he; “’twouM make a b’ar 
sick with whooping-co.ugh well in a wce| to be here, I 
guess, but the tone-setter won’t let me stir yet!" 

“ No, of course not,” said .Susie warnily, “ you must 
be patient till you arc quite strong, or you might get 
worse than when you came. But 1 f^r you find it 
very dull now that they are all in the fields,” she added 

kindly. T 

“ I guess it is a bit lonesome,” he ai^wered, “but 1 
see the doctor most days, and your father smokes his 
pipe up here nights, so somehow the time goes. 'Tis 
a good fruit year, I find.” 

“Yes,” replied Susie, “we have not had so much 
small fruit for ten years; times have been terribly 
bad of late.” And a shade came over her pretty face 
as she tripped away to her room. 

Her return made a great difference to the invalid, 
for she was not always in the fields like the others, and 
she found many half-hours in which to come and cheer 
him, and listen to his tales of America and his travels 
in I'biropc. Their conversations would have amused 
a listener, for Susie had read very little of foreign 
countries, and as Mr. Kewthorpe’s knowledge also was 
decidedly limited, his descriptions and her questions 
ihcrciipon were often very droll. Amongst the pictures 
he had seen, St. Sebastian especially annoyed him, from 
the frequency of liis appearance and the aggravating 
calmness with which he endured the torture of the 
arrows. “ No more feehn’about him than a sawdust 
pincushion,” he said. He told Susie “Titian’s‘Bella’ 
in the 1‘itti w.is the prettiest gell he ever see, and 
mighly like her.” 

As the long days passed on, a perceptible cloud 
gathered ovci"the household ; the farmer was thought¬ 
ful, looked aged and careworn, scarcely speaking while 
he smoked his pipe, and not even appearing pleased 
with the quantities of raspberries -and currants that 
were sent away daily in fragrant basketfuls from his 
land. Mrs. Beck was more gloomy than ever, and 
.Susie’s bright laughter was heard but seldom, and her 
step seemed less light than when she came home. 
Aldeboran was grieved at the evident trouble, and 
seized the first opportunity to ask the doctor if he 
knew the cause. 

“ Why, yes,’’ said Mr. Gallon, “ I feat poor Beck is 
greatly involved. Things have been going very badly 
with him for a long time, and the farm is, I know, 
heavily mortgaged.” 

“ Hut this is an uncommonly good fruit year,” said 
Mr. Kewlhorpe, “ sure/y the crop will help him?” 

“ .Scarcely,” replied the doctor; “ it may enable him 
to pay the interest on the borrowed money, and leave 
something to go on with, but that is all, and 1 am told 
Mr. Leigh intends to foreclose.” 

“ Is that Lawyer Leigh?” asked Mr. Kewthorpe. 

“ ^’es,” was the answer ; “ he is a grasping fellow of 
the sort that becomes a curse to country neighbour- 
lioocis, and lie has somehow got poor Beck completely 
in his |Miwer ; if he docs foreclose it will be ruin, and 
the family will have to turn out of this old place where 
there have been Becks for about two hundred and fifty 
years.’’ 
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“ Dear heart ! ” exclaimed Aldeboran—the idea of a “Then yew give me his number, and 111 pen-and* 

family remaining stationary so long was almost more ink him,” said Mr. Kewthorpe. 
than be could pasp, presented as it was in their very The doctor complied, aiid went his way, and by that 
homestead—“'twould be a sinful work to turn them evening’s post two letters went out—one to Mr Gallon 
out. Wliat do you suppose they owe that lawyer?” of Bedford Row, tlie other to a firm of bankers in 



'■*S0 lll'KL'b A Ltin.t; I’KKSENr I’VL un I'OK KAKMtK Ll'.Cli"' (/». 2,^). 


“About two thousand pounds or so, T f.tncy,” said Chicago. The Amenean surveyed his angular writing 
the doctor ; “ 1 don’t think he would advance more on on the envelopes with grc.al s.itisfaclion. 
a little place like this ; a good deal of the fruit-land is Tlic next day it ruined heavily; the great drops 
rented.” plashed on the dry p.ilhs of the garden; the dogs took 

“Wal, now,” rejoined Mr. Kewthorpe, “ilew you refuge in their kennels, the windows and doors were 
know of an honest lawyer who could find out all about closed, and the sounds of outside life seemed to have 
it without screeching to all the township? ” departed. 

“ I have a brother who is a solicitor in London,” Mr. Kewthorpe chanced to have a large budget of 
said the doctor, “and 1 believe him to be as honest letters and papers by the early post, and becoming 
as any man in the profession.” deeply immersed in them, was for some time uncon- 
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scions of an unusual amount of conversation down¬ 
stairs ; at lengtii the wailing tones of Mrs. Reek’s 
voice in its most doleful key arrested his attention, in¬ 
terrupted as it was by sounds of sobs, and by the 
gruff bass of the farmer; he wondered if a crisis were 
come in the affairs of the worthy couple ; and as he 
paused in his reading he heard Susie say, “ 1 cannot, 
father, I can not,’ in a tone of heart-breaking sorrow, 
and slie ran quickly up-stairs and hid herself in her 
room. Aldeboran found the feeling of trouble in the 
air too hard to bear, and early in the evening sent the 
servant to ask Mr. Reck to come and chut with him 
for a bit. i 

Soon the farmer's burly form appcarotl on the stair¬ 
case, but he looked so broken-down and wretched that 
Mr. Kewthorpe was much touclu d, and laying aside a 
plan he had formei.1 of appealing ignorant of the tlis- 
tress in the house, he boldly plunged into the subject: 
“ Mr. Reck, yew hcv been to me Ji sl like that party iii 
the Bible the parsons air so ftnd of I can’t say I 
believed in Ihm much till 1 kim here, but 1 dew now—/ 
dew ntrw" he ifiicatcd with cmpliasis, “and it’s along 
of yew. Yew air the real good Samaritan, and it 
’pears that yew hcv trouble ; kin yew iclt it me } ” 

Beck thus encouraged poured forth his tale of 
debts and difficulties, and the listener set himself to 
find out his true position and liabiliiics. They were 
heavy, but not hopeless, and it was plain to the 
Amcri»:an that there was something more tliaii the 
desire for his money llial gave the lawyer his <lctcr- 
mination to foreclose, as he was receiving a percentage 
which made the mortgage an excellent investment for 
him. Itcck presently explained that Lawyer 1-eigh 
wanted to marry Susie, and being as the farmi'r said 
rich, and a “ personable " man, had imagined his suit 
would lx“ reccivetl with joy by both parents and child. 
Susie, however, had always .shown an inveterate dis¬ 
like to him, and could not listen to his proposals, while 
he held to his formula, and required his “ducats’' or 
the fanner’s ‘‘daughter.’’ 

“Hev she a leaning to any one else?” inquired Mr. 
Kewthorpe anxiously, 

“ Not to my knowledge,’’ was the reply; “ she might 
choose ’most any of tlie lads hereabouts, but she 
always says she would rather hide with us old folks. 
I would be glad to see her wed ; my old woman and 
me could live on very little.” 

Mr. Kewthorpe said a few cheering words and then 
inquired of the fanner how long he had to find the 
money in. 

“ If Lawyci' Leigii don’t have it in the bank by this 
day fortnight, he takes over the land,” was the answer; 
“ so there’s little hope for us that I caif sec," he added. 

It was getting late, so Aldeboran asked to be wheeled 
to his room, and said good night. The next day found 
the invalid able to move about a little by the aid of a 
crutch, and be was seated by a table on the broad 
landing when the I^ndon lawyer came, and in the 
course of their interview it was .arranged that Mi. 
Leigh should h.ivc his money paid in full on the ap¬ 
pointed day ; and Mr. Kewthorpe pictured with glee the 
scene in which he would astonish tlic cruel creditor 


and settle his demands. He had net^r till now felt 
real enjoyment in the possession of wealth, and had, if 
the truth were told, very little idea of Imw to spend it 
pleasantly. His trip to Europe had been undertaken 
partly because he had been over-working himself, and 
greatly because of the persistent talk of .Silas Larch 
about the “old country.” Beck was only told that 
Mr. flalton had beard of some one who would make 
Mr. Leigh an advantageous offer, and was easily per- 
siiadcd that the business could be managed without 
his presence ; but lie constantly repeated that it was a 
hojwless affair, and nothing could ^ done for him. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


A ll hands were 
now employed 
in picking and 
packing the last of 
the fruit; often 
Susie and Mr. 
Kewthorpe were 
alone in the house, 
and as he was 
sufficiently reco¬ 
vered to come 
down - stairs and 
even to go into the garden, 
they had many walks and 
talks, and Ijeciune great 
friends. The doctor daily 
expected to hear wh.at was 
the date of Ins departure, 
but he seemed to h.ive 
lapsed into a conleiued con¬ 
dition, never mentioning the 
need for his return, telling 
Beck that Silas was “get¬ 
ting along with the business 
like a row of shanties afire,” 
and taking an immense in¬ 
terest in all the doings on 
the farm. 

The day for the lawyers’ 
meeting .at length arrived, 
and Mr. Kewthorpe announced that he should go to 
Hood’s Green to hear how Mr. (ialton fared with the 



lawyer, and a sort of hope sprang up in the farmer's 
heart that there must be some way out of his trouble, 
as so clever a man as Mr. KewthorjW seemed confident 
of it. 

The morning was hot and still, and reminded the 
American vividly tif the day, about seven weeks ago, 
on which he made acqu.ainlance with Coltsford. lie 
wondered how he could have felt the wild impatience 
at his accident which had so tormented him during the 
first part of his stay. So many interests had sprung 
up for him, he seemed so much identified with the 
place, and over everything was shed the charm of 
Susie’s companionship. He heartily wished himself 
back in the wide kitchen, watching the girl at her 
liouschold tasks, and waiting for the kindly word or 
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two she gave him from thne to time. It was with a 
sense of relief he alighted at the dull rcd-brick house 
of Mr. Leigh in the quiet High Street. 

Mrs. Beck had been for some time prophesying the 
utter destruction of the dinner .site was cooking, when 
the lumbering fly drove up on its return, bringing the 
lirothers Galton, and Mr. Kewthorpe. the latter greatly 
excited, and waving a packet of papers above his 
head. He was with difficulty persuaded to pacify his 
liostess by coming at once to table, so anxious was he 
to plunge into a detailed history of the morning’s work. 

There was a merrier party at the meal to-day than 
had been within the walls of the old kitchen for 
months. Mr. Kewthorpe’s gaiety was infectious, and 
all the little parly seemed more or less affected by 
it. Susie’s smiles and dimples were all to be seen 
agtun as if no Lawyer Leigh and his troublesome 
alternative had ever crossed her path, and even Mjs. 
Beck’s voice lost some of its doleful tones and 
sounded two notes lower.' 

At length Mr. Kewthorpe was no longer to be re¬ 
strained ; clutching the packet of papers which he 
had brought in with him, he rose from his chair and 
began a speech. 

“ 1 ain’t iinicli of an o?vrtf)r,” ho said, “ but I know 
what ) think, and wh.at I think 1 say, ami I say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Beck und Miss Susie top .all creation for 
kindness and goodness. When I'm the other side of 
the herring-pond I’d like them to liavc sutliin’ to 
remind them of what they did for tiic stranger, and i 
kinder feel that the best wa) to make them think of me 
sometimes, is to help them bide m the location whar 
they was so good to Aldeboran Kewthorpe, and so ”— 
here he faltered a moment, but resumed so here’s a 
little present I’ve got for Karnier Beck, and may he live 
long fur tew enjoy it.” So saying he tossed the packet 
of papers at the .isloiiislied f.irmcr, and without an¬ 
other word, subsided into a chair. 

Amidst a great deid of excitement the packet was 
opened, and disclosed the torn pieces of the mortgage- 
deed, with the original title-deeds of the farm—a 
present indeed ! It was long Iwfore Mr. Beck could 
comprehend what li.id befallen him, and then he could 
rind no words of sufficient magnitude in which tb 
express his thanks. Mrs. Beck dis.solvcd in tears, and 
in the very midst of the liand-shakiiigs and coiigratii- 
lation.s, Susie, strange girl! tied to her room. 

Calm settled down on Crockcnliills after this c.xciting 
morning. In the evening the farmer and his wife 
strolled into the old garden, looking with new pleasure 
at every tree and shrub, feeling once more it was their 
own. In-doors the old kitchen seemed the very abode 
of peace and stability; the hca-th was tidy, the old 
clock ticked in the corner, the cal purred on a cushion, 
the sunlight poured in a rich strc.am through the little 
panes of the great window ; and Aldeboran, who was 
resting on the wide window-scat, was so quiet that his 
presence did not break the charm of the scene. 

Presently Susie came in, and as her light step 
sounded on the oak floor. Mr. Kewthorpe sat up, 
and turning to her. said as cheerily as he could— 

“Wall Miss Susie, 1 calculate I’m about played out, 
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it’s time I was making tracks for homo, so to-morrow 
I’m going to London, to rind out all about my voyage.’’ 

“ To-morrow! ” said Susie, “ is that really so ? Hoto 
we shall tniss you ! ” 

“ That’s pleasant bearin’ an>-way,” was the answer ; 
“ I shall try and believe it; leastways I shall believe 
you’ll remember me kindly for a goodish while, but 
soon, Miss Susie, you’ll be lievin’ other things lo 
think about, and nafrally enough you’ll forget flic 
s'ranger.” 

“What things?” inquired Susie sharply. 

“Wal!” answered Mr. Kewthorpe in his slowest 
draw], “ things that gells mostly do hcv to think 
about—a husband, a farm of your owm belike, a home 
where you’ll be more of a sunlight than )ew air here 
even, where you’ll show what a heaven can be made on 
earth for us poor men by one of yew good women.” 
He spoke with earnestness and w'arinth, and there was 
a kindly moisture in the shrewd honest eyes that 
gazed fixedly at the girl. 

“ I shouldn’t have thought you had such ideas,” she 
said ; “you told me you had never nurried." 

‘‘ 1 never had time lo think of it till now," was his 
answer, “and now—why, Susie—why—yew must 
know, my girl, th.at ] never shall no-,v” 

" Why not ? ” inquired Susie, lifting her large inno¬ 
cent ej es to his. 

“ Because, my dear, this b.iltcred old hulk is filled 
from mast to keel with love for yno, love strong, 
mad, as any boy’s can be; und that’s why / shall 
never marry.’’ 

“ 1 sliouldn’i have thought that was a good reason,” 
said Susie, but so low that Aldeboran could scarcely 
believe his cars, nor would he have ventured to credit 
what the words might mean, had not a large tear 
splashed full on the shining oak of the window-sill. 
Then he doubted no more, but caught the girl in his 
arms and made her tell him again and again the 
strange tale of her affection for him, and her willing¬ 
ness to follow him to the ends of the earth. So this 
iwaceful evening ended with a still stronger excitement 
than those preceding it, and the farmer had lo bring 
his mind to bear on another wonderful event in his 
life’s history. 

Great was the talk in the village, and much pity 
was bestowed on .Susie for her strange determination 
to “go and bide in that outlandish place.’’ But trouble 
seemed henceforth to flit away from Crockeiihills, and 
things prospered with the home of Beck. The l>oy 
Lawyer Leigh had sent to Manchester was recalled, 
and matlc the house bright with his young prc.sence ; 
the sons in Canada had a helping hand extended to 
them, und found life a dilfcreiU thing after .Susie’s 
marriage. 

As for her, she makes Aldeboran’s great house in 
Chicago a real home for him, and uses the wealth it 
astonished her lo find he possessed, witli sense and 
generosity. .She delights her parents, whom she visits 
every two years, with her evident happiness in what 
they consider her “ high station,” and constantly says 
that “Mr. Kcwlhorpe’s .accident” was the most for¬ 
tunate one of which she ever heard. 
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’j» a piac- 
cook' 

inoic service than 
I , or by the sea ; presuming, 

50 in what I may term remote country 
( ‘ places ; the scenery may be all that an 

‘ artist could desire, and the air of the purest 
and most invigorating kind, but—the butcher may live 
several miles away, and call but seldom, and there may 
be infinite trouble in getting at the fishmonger. And 
I remember once being in a village where- strange as 
it may seem—milk was a luxury ; th* few farmer in. 
habitants all sending their supply to London. 

Well then, whether country or sea, the younger 
members of the family, at any rate, will have keen 
appetites after long rambles in the wood, or on the 
sands; and on those happy days when an unusually 
long excursion is planned, and an al frtico picnic in. 
dulged in, the fare must not be by any means limited ; 
and, as ornamentation will be unnecessary, a little 


trouble sliould not be grudged to render it laaty and 
appetising. First, then, a few words on provender of 
this kind; and I would advise cveiybody to take to 
their summei ictreat (presuming it is where shops do 
abound, and also that the visitors contemplate a 
reasonably lengthy stay) a supply of tinned goods, 
including salmon, lobster, heel or mutton, brawn, 
tongue, cun y .sauce or paste, milk, fish (of the last- 
named. m.in\ kinds are now sold cheaply), and a few 
tins of potted meats or fish, for use with bread and 
butter or sandwiches, A boUte of sauce and one of 
fish essence a ill be useful; so will some tinned 
oysters, two or tliree kinds of soup, and some sundries 
for seasoning. A portable oil-stove, loo, will be found 
very serviceable m a place where gas is not to be had. 

To commence with cold dishes, such as may be 
taken on the iambics 1 have referred to, and will 
serve to ‘‘col .'d” at home whenever hunger asserts 
itself, or an addition is made to the family circle bj 
huslxind or brothers running up from town on a flying 
visit. Meat Pa\lu'f deserve a prominent place as they 
are so satisfying, and may be made very delicious at 
little cost and trouble. Any kind of meat may be 
used; it must be uncooked, quite fresh, and cut into 
slices ; it should tiien be laid in a liberal quantity on 
one half of each round of pastry (size according to 
taste), which is nice made with dripping, and should 
l)e cut rather thick, because, the meat being raw, the 
pasties require a slow oven, and a very thin crust 
would be done before the meat was half cooked. 
Vegetables of any kind may be mixed with the meat, 
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which should be nicely seasoned with salt and pepper 
and a few drops of sauce or ketchup. The remaining 
half of the pastry being folded over, and the edges first 
wetted, then turned up all round in a roll, will prevent 
the escape of the gravy. 

If the party is a large one, a most excellent pie may 
be made in a pie-dish, cake-tin, or whatever may be at 
hand. Care must be taken that the crust is stiff. Four 
ounces of clarified dripping, or six ounces of lard, 
rubbed into a pound of flour, and mixed with a beaten 
egg, and about a quarter-pint of milk, will be about the 
right consistency for the crust, and sufficiently rich. 
The dish or tin must be lined with the crust, rolled to 
half an inch, or more in thickness, then filK-d, jusl 
Jfvel, with the meat; another piece of crust laid on 
for the lid, the edges welted and pinched together, 
completes the pie. This being made without the 
*• meat jelly,” used in superior raised pics, keeps much 
longer ; but it must not be turned out until (juitc cold. 

Nice little JioUs can be made of the tinned lobster 
or salmon. The first-named requires to be finely 
minced, mixed with a little thick meiled-buUer sauce, 
seasoned with pepper and anchovy essence, and 
.allowed to get cold before it is put into the pastry. 
<lnc large roll may be made, if more ronvenient, and 
rut into slices for serving. Salmon may Iw treated in 
tlic same way, or, if preferred, nibbed to a paste with 
.111 ounce or two of Ircsh biiiier; a grate of nutmeg 
should be added to the seasoning. A mortar may uoi 
be h.indy for the pounding, but a large b.asin and 
wooden spoon will answer the purpose. 

Very nice Siiuthi'iihes can be made with this 
saimon-pa.stc : and here 1 may say that a round tinned 
loaf is best for sandwiches of all kinds—llicr.' is no 
waste in trimming off crusty edges, the rounds are just 
cut into four i>r six pieces, and the job is finished. 1 
tasted lately a very delicious sandwich made as fol¬ 
lows :—Cheese, cut into very thin slices, was laid on 
one piece of bread and butter, and a mince of hard- 
boiled eggs and ham, mixed witii a little white sauce, 
on the fellow half. 

Tinned meats, especially corned beef and longue, 
may be converted into excellent sandwiclies, and the 
ordinary roasted and boiled joints into mils, if the 
meat be finely minred, to resemble sausage iiieaf. 
The addition of salad and plenty of bread to some of 
the dishes 1 have enumerated will, I think, satisfy 
everybody, so far as the first course is concerned. 

As to sweets, they must be of a kind easy to make. 
A good supply of fresh fruit, or some compotes which 
can be taken in bottles, or tinned fruits (which gene¬ 
rally need a boil up with some cxlna sugar), accom¬ 
panied by cornifloitr, blancmange, or “ciislard-powdcr 
custard,” may l>e safely recommcnderl. “Why cus¬ 
tard-powder custard?” inquires some one. For the 
simple reason that it is made in a few minutes, is 
very delicious, and, last—but far from being least- 
eggs are not always what they seem. If you are in 
a farm-house, all well and good, cat .and enjoy them 
in every possible w.ay ; but at the seaside—well, dis¬ 
pense with them as nnicli as possible. 

Corrt’fiour Cusiardy too, is very nice. Two ounces 
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of the flour should be mixed with a little cold milk, 
to which must be stirred a quart of boiling miliiand 
a little cream (if it can be had), and three ounces 
or thereabouts of sugar; the wliole boiled for five 
minutes. When nearly cold, flavour to taste with a 
grate of nutmeg, if nothing else is obtainable. 

I must not, however, take up all my allotted space 
by catering only for the young and strong, who will 
almost live out-doors during their holiday, but must 
turn niy attention to perhaps the most popular, at any 
rate the most enjoyable meal of the day, vu., 
which in nine cases out of ten at such times consti¬ 
tutes tlic tinal meal, and so “ high lea ” reigns supreme. 

I have.no wish to spoil any one's pleasure by bringing 
on an attack of indigestion, so will not recommend 
fried or broiled chops or steaks. If my readers wish 
to indulge in cither, and will first cat them, then drink 
a cup of coffee or cocoa, w/ ten, the Uaun will be 
lessened; but as it is easy to provide dainties that 
may be eaten safely without depriving one of the cup 
that cheers, they deserve consideration, 1 do not 
assert that the following dishes me better than, or 
even as good as many others ; but 1 have endeavoured 
to suggest, in some instances, siicli as may be made 
in the emlypart of the day, and will not spoil by 
keeping until it is time to cook them ; and, in other 
instances, such .as will not spoil by being kept warm 
for half an hour — after they arc cooked—for the 
benefit of lliose who have lingered on the homeward 
w.iy. 

Any remnants of cold rnpal or fish, or either of llie 
tinned kinds, will make nice Potato or Pur Patties. 
If fish, add to it some sauce, as for the lobstcr-nills,- 
if beef or mutton, use gravy, herbs, .and a little onion ; 
while the remains of cold veal should be mixed with 
some of the stuffing, and bacon or ham. Indeed, an 
infinite variety of “ minces ” may be introduced. For 
I’otato r.illics, ma.sh some boiled potatoes smoothly 
with scMsoning and a little milk. Line greased patty¬ 
pans vvnh a thin layer, put a heaped spoonful of niince 
inside, and a layer of potatoes over the lop, ni.ade 
smooth to form a lid ; bake in a good oven foi ten or 
fifteen miniiles. For the Kicc rallies, simmer the 
rice in milk or gr.avy until soft, add a beaten egg to 
half a pound of rice, and use it in the same way. A 
pleas.ml variety is obtained by seasoning both the rice 
and mince with curry powder. 

Dtruien Patties, or Croustades, are tasty. Rounds 
or squares of stale bread should be hollowed in the 
middle sufficiently to hold a spoonful of whatever is 
used f('r them, hlinccd vea! or poultry is very good. 
The bre.ul should be fried, and the “ inside ” put in hot. 

Small cutlets of beef or veal, with a layer of force¬ 
meat spread on previous to rolling and tying up, if 
stewed gently in stock or gravy, are very digestible. 
P ried or mashed jxitatocs should be served with them, 
and mushrooms or any kind of vegct.ibies may be 
added to the gravy. Tomatoes also, grilled, baked, or 
stewed, will 1>c acceptable at this meal. 

Dmlled Sardines arc delicious. Drain them from 
the oil, spread a tittle mustard over, with a sprinkling 
of cayenne pepper and a few drops of lemon-juice. Five 
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minutes in a hot oven or before the fire will suffice. 
Pilchards or herrings can be cooked in the same 
way. 

Joints of cold |)ouhry, beef bones, 5 :c., are excellent 
deviUed; for ii " dry devil ” the flesh should be scored 
with a knife, and a mixture of butter, mustard, cayenne, 
and sauce spread in. Grilling is the best mode of 
cooking these, but they may be made hot in the oven 
if more convenient. A “wet devil’’is so called from 
the meat—after scoring and sprc.iding as above- 
being allowed to simmer for a short time in a lititc 
highly-seasoned grav y. 

Curried Vct;ctixbla arc not so much appreciated as 
they ought to be. Any kind, or a mixture of several 
kinds, of cold cooked vegetables may be used : they 
sliould be sliced or cut into cubes ; cauliflowers (vei)- 
good) should l>e broken into sprig-s, and put on the fire 
in a stew-pan with ju^l enoui^h stock or milk to cover 
them. A thickening of flour and butter, and a icu- 
spoonful of curry powder, or paste, to about a pint of 
vegetables, is sufficiently hot for eating with tea ; the 
thickening should be stirred in a i|uarter of an hour 
before serving, but the curry will not spoil by being 
ke|)t hot for a longtime. Meat and h'ish Curries also 
are ospcciall) hot-wcalher dislies. 

I would strongly advise my readers to turn their 
altcnlion to diahes in uliich Mannoni is a chief in¬ 


gredient, as it is so nourishing and easy of digestion. 
A very savoury pudding may be made by boiling a 
tea<upful of pipe macaroni, broken into inch lengths, 
for a quarter of an hour'in water which should be 
boiling to begin with, and into which has been tlirown 
a lea-spoonful of salt. It should then be drained, 
and a pint basin, well greased, filled with it in layers 
alternating with others of ham, tongue, and veal or 
chicken previously cooked, cut small. Pour over tlie 
whole sufficient milk—to which have been added the 
yolks of two eggs, beaten up, with salt, pepper, and 
mixed herbs—to moisten it. Steam for an hour and 
a half, or longer will not hurt it; turn carefiilly out 
and serve. If preferred this may be baked, and slock 
may be used in place of the milk, and any kind of 
meat substituted for those named. 

Very tasty Sausages may be made from tinned 
oysters. Some oyster sauce should be made thick 
enough for a spoon to stand in it; season it with pep- 
per, anchovy essence, and nutmeg, and to half a pint 
of sauce add two tablc-spoonfuls of brcad-criinibs. 
When cool, mix in a beaten egg, flour the hands, and 
make the sauce into sausages, or little flat cakes, whicli 
may be floured, and fried, or browned in the oven. 

In conclusion, 1 trust that where it is not feasible to 
cany out the foregoing recipes in detail, they will at 
least serve to suggest variety. 



THEIR a:NNlNG DEVICE. 
r.Y TiiK AiirHdu 1)1 “WHO is svi.via?' k'ic. 


CHAFIER Tlir. KlRsr. 

the door of the Hotel «lc 
rUticsi, Antwerp, stood ;i 
perplexed landlord one 
August day some few 
years back. 

A local fete, glorious 
weather, a rush of Ame¬ 
ricans from Rhineland, 
.and a heavy consignment 
of travellers by the morn¬ 
ing's boat from Harwich, 
faxed both house and 
proprietor to the very 
utmost. A Jiugc party of 
“personally conducted” 
tourists fidgeted on the 
step.^ M'hile the active shepherd of this pleasure-flock 
imn through his lists by the proprietor’s side, drafted 


off his charges, accompanied by high-capped Flemish 
chamber-maids, to tlieir respective dormitories, tliank- 
All to gel these .It all, small, sk) larky, and prepos¬ 
terously insufficient though they might be to their 
insular notions of need and comfort; “And yet there 
are more! ” cried the proprietor despairingly, when 
he perceived another quartclte unlocatcd. ** What 
say you?” (to the conductor). “ Ah ! I see. Mais 
—c-cf you shange your plan, is it then possible 
that 1 shange my rooms? Non*! ‘Pour deux 
dames' vous m’avez ecrit, ct voilh —Mrcr dames 
and a monsieur! Aussi -Bonjour, Mad.amc” (break¬ 
ing off to bow to the fourth member of this party, 
an elderly lady, who now advanced saying that 
she had come to the hotel for a week, and had 
written beforehand to engage her room, number 
ten): “Mais ccrtaincinent, Madame, it is retained 
for yon—Portier! le clef! Ah, I perceive, Meess 
Percival! charme, Madame, de vous revoir! ” Then, 
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having bowed the lady to the staircase, and rettinicd 
with a shrug to the unlucky trio, of whom the two 
elder were growing cross, while the third, a young 
lady in mourning, looked weary almost to fainting— 
“Still,” he pursu^, “I have but one room for you all, 
alas!” 

“Can’t Mrs. Carew take that with Miss Sclwyn?’’ 
said the puzzled conductor; “and you, sir” {to Mr. 
Carew), “take a room in the next hotel if I can gel 
it?” 

“l£-e-f!” said the proprietor significantly. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Carew. “ This house 
looks old; very likely it will catch fire. I sh.ill not 
stay here with only Miss Selwyn.” 

“Can / go anywhere?” said the girl, in a clear 
sweet voice, that catight the attention of the lady on 
the stairs. “ I don’t the least mind where I am.” 

But this was unanimously prononnceil impossihle. 

“And yet Mccss is so fatigued 1 ’’ said the pnriifi 
plaintively, placing a chair for the pale young English 
lady, at whom Miss I’ercival peeped over the ban¬ 
nisters. 

“ Oh, dear ! I wish we had never come," grum¬ 
bled Mrs. Carew. “Miss Sclwyn looks frightfully ill. 
James. What are wc to do ? ” 

“ Tm very sorry to be so—tired. 1 will try anil go 
on," said the young traveller nervoush. But Miss 
Percival, who liad been studying the fair, almost 
childish face through her gold cye-glass, descended a 
few Steps with an intcrnipling “ H'm ! ” 

“Madame?" queried the jiroprietor, with a bow. 
evidently considering the cough addressed to him. 

“ Is number ten an-angcii as it w-as l.isl ycai ? A 
double-bedded room, 1 mean.” 

“ Oui, Madame.’’ 

“Then,” said the .siiinslcr. “that young lady is 
welcome to the smaller bed. 1 linnk \tiii said it wa.s 
only for one night.’’ 

For this solution of the difficulty " mine host was 
overwhelmingly grateful ; the conductor equally so : 
Mr. and Mrs. Carew olVercd civil ih.mlsS ; and .Miss 
Selwyn was forthwith ushered by Miss I’ercival’s side 
to the pleasantest apartment <’n the lirsi floor, num¬ 
ber ten. 

“ How good of you to take me in !" she cxclaiined 
the moment the door closed; “and oh ! how gl.id 1 
am to be alone ! ” 

Her large grey eyes had a yad, more than tired 
look in them ; her attitude, as she sank on the sofa 
with a great sigh, was so spiritless, that Miss I’er- 
cival, whose old heart was brimful of kindness, felt 
inclined to pity and pet this stranger she had taken 
so impul-sively into her company. 

‘‘ These large travelling parties arc not agiceahle,” 
said she soothingly; “but you will feel better .after a 
little quiet. Did you mind the crossing much r’’ 

“The crossing? Oh, no,” answered Miss Sclwyn, 
smoothing back her rufflctl brown hair, and pressing 
one shapely little hand hard on her forehead. “ I 
didn’t mind that the least” 

“Well, you arc sure to like Antwerp,” remarked 
Miss I’ercival cheerfully, combing out her short grey 


curls in front of a tail picr-glass. “You can’t help 
liking it” ^ 

“Can 1 not?” said Miss Sclwyn, with a wistful 
smile. 

(“Not at all a holid.ay f.icc,” reasoned Miss Pei- 
cival mentally, wondering, as she unjiacked her soa]> 
and washed lier hands, what liad brought this young 
lady abroad ; it did not seem to be pleasure.! 

“I’m afraid,” she pursued, “you are hardly lit to 
go '.lie round of the city, as I suppose youi —not father 
and mother, 1 think?’’ 

“ Oh, no, no ! I have none." 

“With your er—Iricncls, llicn.” 

“ W'llh Mr. and Mrs. Carew ; my guardian’s friends, 
not mine. Oh, no ! 1 can’t, 1 really cau’i go witli 
them. If only they’ll be good enough to let inc stay 
lioic.” 

And this, when the party rc-assembled for bre.ik(ast, 
was found to be the necessary course. 

“ Your young charge IS lying dow-n," icporlcd Miss 
J'erciviil, taking her solitary seat at a side table. 
“She is not fit for lionising. If you leave her in 
my hands, I w'ill take every care of her, and she can 
join you at the table-rl’hdle." 

So, as Mr. and Mrs. Carew could not possibly in¬ 
stil lliemselves in Miss Percival’s priiate room, they 
agi'cerl, aftci some demur, to accompany the sight¬ 
seers, aiul Miss .Selwyn was left in the quiet custody 
of the (lood Sam.irii.m so marvellously cast in her 
way. 

She lay still a long time alter taking the slight 
meal Miss I’ercival carrie'd up to her, .and the spinster 
wTote letters by the wiiutow, watched a throng of 
woiiiaiikiiid buying llowcrs in the Place \’crtc Wow. 
ami he.ird the chimes from the overtopping lower 
close by tinkling out quarter after quarter till far past 
mkl-cl.iy, before eilher of tliem spoke. 

But when tlie rarillons had played their usual roun¬ 
delay over half-pasl-two o’clock, Miss Percival, per¬ 
ceiving her companion awake, although so silent, 
suggested an afternoon m the cathedral, .iml thither 
the chanec-cncounlorcd ]>air soon bent their steps. 

To the cider Englishwoman the vast building, with 
its forest of columns and grave arched dist.ances, was 
familmr enough, but to the younger it was a revelation, 
a marvel, a comfort. From aisle to aisle she wan¬ 
dered, say ing little, but her sorrowful look changing 
into one earnest and hoi>eful, if not actually glad. 

“.She is a mere child to have seen real trouble," 
mused Miss Percival. “And yet—no father or 
mother!- there’s no Iclimg wluu she has gone 
through.” 

That there had been trouble the worthy lady made 
sure when, as the lengthening shadows stole along 
the nave, she missed her young companion, and, 
after much search, found her in a dim chapel, pray¬ 
ing upon her knees feneiitly, poor child; and .some 
clue as to the nature of her trouble she gained 
later, when, on a tioie plea of tiredness, tliey two de¬ 
serted the noisy throng after dinner, .and retreated 
early to the haven of number ten. For then Kathleen 
Sclwyn, soon heavily asleep, cried out so bitterly in 
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her dreams, that Miss Percival had to sit up in her 
ct^ained alcove to listen. 

“ Hugh, Hugh ! Oh ! why do they lake me away ? 
Where are j onWliy may I not see you ? ” 

At which, “Ah ! ” thought the spinster, shaking her 
sympathetic old iiiglit-cajjped face sadly ; “ as usual ! 
What an odd thing it is that young people loill 
spoil their best days over love alfairs! I dare say 
Hugh is some scapegrace who would have made you 
miserable, my dear, and your friends do wisely to 
send you out of his way. Mill, you were not fit for 
this sort of thing”—as a mighty tramping overhead 
notified the return of tlic entire Kngiish party from 
their day’s diversions, that had begun with twenty 
minutes in the Cathedral, and included visits to six 
churches, two Musix-s, the well of nuintin Matsys, 
and the J.ardins Zi>oiogi<iucs. “I lialf wish I hadn’t 
happened to meet you, ilimigh. If young folks are 
out of sorts 1 like to lielp them. And I can’t do tlial 
for you, my dear.’’ 

Seemingly not; for ai seven next morning came 
“Madame Krew’s” compliments, and Ma'iiiselle, was 
she ready? And Ma'mseile, (piickly robed, took 
kindly leave of her one-day’s friend, who, picscnlly 
peering forth, saw the whole flock of travellers mar¬ 
shalled like sheep into a pen-like omnibus, .lud 
aw.ay they all went, and with them vanished all like¬ 
lihood of Miss Perdvnl's ever fathoming Kathleen 
Selwyn's love-story. 


Clt.MTF.R TUI': SKCONI), 

SHALL not siir 
out ol England 
this year,” said 
Miss I'erciv.il, 
some three sum¬ 
mers later. “ I 
shall hunt up .1 
pretty spot in liie 
West of England 
and explore that. 
I’m getting old, 
and the sc.i 
doesn't agree wiili 
me.” 

.So a little vil¬ 
lage close by 
(lloiicester was 
fixed on, and the 
independent spin¬ 
ster departed from 
^ her handsome 
rooms .at Kensington, to a pretty cottage at the foot 
of the Cotswold Hills. 

There was a house of more pretension across the 
chalky lane in front of .Syde Cottage, with fcnced-in 
garden and shrubberies, not attractive, and yet, as 
Miss Percival often afierwartls declared, possessed of 
interest to her from the first moment she saw it. 

“ Who lives tliere ? ” she asked her landlady. “ I 
hardly ever see any one going in or out.” 


“There’s not much coming and going over (here, 
ma'am,” was the answer. “ They’re only two ladies at 
‘The Limes,’ and keep no company,for Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s very close. The poor young miss must be nigh 
moped to death of her, we often say.” 

“ Her daughter?” 

“ Oh, no, ma'am. Friends like, we fancy. Some 
says she’s to marry Mrs. Wyndham’s son, a young 
gentleman as come down now and again. But none 
of us know nothin’, 'cept that she’s a sweet, pretty 
young lady, gentlc-ltke, and none too strong, I should 
say, by the looks of her.” 

Now, why should this recall to Miss Percival her 
passing acquaintance of three years back ? Plenty of 
girls answered to this description besides Miss Sel- 
wyn, and yet remembrance of her began to haunt 
the spinster, and speculation as to her whereabouts 
occupied many a sjiare moment; so many, in fact, 
that it was scarcely a surprise when, one morning, 
rambling in the rich Severn-skirting meadows, she 
came upon a figure which, turning, revealed the face 
of Miss Selwyn's own self. 

“ Now, I’m delighted ! ” cried Miss Percival, after 
the first flash of mutual recognition. “ Delighted! 
I've w.antcd to know how you were getting on dozens 
of limes. How very odd that wc sliould have been 
brought together again ! ” 

A riush of colour and one bright smile responded to 
this geni.al greeting, but quickly the old sad expression 
w.is b.ick, and a swift glance round so suggested 
fcai that Miss Pcrcival’s curiosity was to the fore in 
a tru e. 

“Now, who do you think will see us? or who will 
be cross if they (hf'' she questioned. “With only 
cows and gra^slloppers by, what is there to fear? 
Lome, my dear—wluu?” But to her dismay this 
I'.iillci y was far from cheering the girl. 

“ I—am so glad to see you,’’ she siamiiicretl, look¬ 
ing lip tliroiigh a haze of tears; “but - you cannot 
help inc zzene, And 1 am so—miserable ! ” 

licicii|K)n site dropped Miss I’erdv-il’-s hand, and 
biivsl into a til of weeping, sailly ciislurbmg to her 
kind hearer. 

“Now please to tell me what this means,” said 
she peremptorily. “Are you living at‘The Limes’? 
Yes ? Weil, then, if you can’t e.\plam, 1 must call and 
ask Mrs. - Wyndham, isn’t it ?—about you.” 

But lliis lernfied Miss Sclwyn into calmness, and 
after some little pressure her story was extracted, 
and Miss Percival put in jiossession of a veritable 
romance. 

.She was only si.xlecn, Kathleen said, when her 
father brought her home, motherless, from India, 
and, dying, left her in charge of his step-sister, 
Mrs. Wyndtiani. From that time till now her life 
had been strangely fettered. Compauionless, all 
friendships warded off, she had spent two years in 
London, three more at The Limes, knowing no one 
but Mrs. Wyndham and—her son. 

“ Hugh ?” interpolated Miss Percival. 

‘‘ Oil, no !” (crimson-cheeked and startled). “Who 
li3s told you anything of him?" 




*1 hp:ir Cunning Device. 


“A bird!" said the spinster. “But who is he 
ihen?” ’ 

And Kathleen, with a fresh burst of grief, pursued 
her troubled chronicle. 

“Hugh was-oh, so good !—a doctor on board the 
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had come the foreign lour with Mrs. Wyndham’s sister 
and her husband instead of Mrs. Wyndham herse^ 
as first planned; and on returning, it was to The 
Limes she had been sent, and there had stajed ever 
since, growing more wretched every day. 



ship that brought them from India, and he was 
so good to papa, and everj'hody liked him-.and— 
and-” 

“ You fell in love with each other, of course," said 
Miss Pcrcivai. “ Well, where is he now V’ 

In London, Kathleen answered, working so hard 
for her; but it was of no use, for Mrs. Wyndham 
hated him. He had found them out in London, and 
spoken honourably to her guardian, but had been 
told he had no chance, and so dismissed. And then 


“Hut ivhy?" insisted Miss IVrcival, i>crceiving a 
hiatus in this stoty. “You arc not dcjK'ndent on this 
guardian ? And you must be of age soon, and can 
do what you choose,” 

Kathleen shook her licad. 

“I have very little of my own: how much, poor 
papa never told me; but that 1 lose, Mrs. Wynd¬ 
ham says, if I marry without her consent; and she 
will never consent to - to—Hugh. She is not un¬ 
kind, except about that, and I am wretclied to 
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ungrateful. Hut she wants me 10 marry her son, and 
I never can ! My birthday will 1)c on Monday, and 
he comes down that morning for my answer. If I 
(Ion t give in, I don’t know what will happen. But 
I can't. And 1 think and think till I feel as if I 
should lose tny senses.” 

The p-alc face and trembling hands confirmed this 
conclusion too truly. It was an awkward situation, 
ileinanding Miss Percival’s best considering-cap. But 
her senses were shrewd as her sympathies keen. Cer¬ 
tain points of the story, not Kathleen’s veracity, she 
doubled. After a few pertinent (picstions, she bade 
Kathleen go back to the home of her guardian, 
promised help of some sort before Monday, and then 
pondered for an hour how that promise could be 
fulfilled. 

The conclusion arrived at being that a journey to 
town was needful, to town she started next morning, 
.ind there used two days with such effect that she 
returned on .Saturday in the highest possible spirits. 

A confident nod to Kathleen lingering behind her 
guardian in passing out of church on Sunday, gave the 
girl a gleam of hope ; and a note, deftly delivered to 
her, unnoticed, by .Miss Percival’s landlady, woke eager 
anticipation of the once-dreaded morrow. 

•‘Bi' afraiii of uotliing” (it said). “(Aintrive to come over u> me 
jcist before you have your interview with Mr. Wyndham, and leave 
word far liiiii to follow you. No more now. Une eaplaitation will 
•serve for all.'' 

At noon next day, then, Kathleen, amazed at her 
own courage, gave her message to the surprised ser¬ 
vant. and hurried over to Miss Percival’s protection. 
But even then enlightenment was delayed. 

“Mr. Wyndham will be there directly ? His mother 
is gone to meet him coming from the station ? Well, 
child, don’t tremble so. (io and w^t in my little 
dining-room till I come; then we will have our chat 
all together.” 

And while Kathleen, wondering much, obeyed, Miss 
Pcrcival, in high excitement, watched behind a big 
arbutus in the front garden for her next visitors. 

Of these first appeared Mr. John Wyndham, who, 
nodding back at sonic one sauntering after him, stepped 
briskly up to The Limes. But in less than a minute 
back he came, meeting his mother just opposite the 
gate of .Syde Collage, and answering her blank look 
of .astonishment with an angry countenance. 

“You've brought me down on a fool's errand!” 


cried he. “That girl has outwitted youl” and then 
lie rc|ie.ated the message just given him. 

“ Shi outwitted me ! ” retorted Mrs. Wyndham, in¬ 
credulous, though suddenly wliite. “ We’ll go and see 
about that, John.” 

And with this they .advanced up the garden path, lo 
be received politely at the front door by Miss Percival 
(who had whisked rdund the back way with great 
alacrity), and ushered by her into the presence of the 
young lady they sought. 

By Kathleen stood a brown-bearded, frank-faced 
man—one Hugh Western, M.R.CS.—and his tight 
clasp of his lady-love’s hand augured ill for Mrs. 
Wyndham’s future sway. 

For a minute, silence! Then Miss Percival vouch¬ 
safed explanation, and told tersely (for her temper 
was rising) how, having been made Miss Sclwyn’s 
confidante^ she had unravelled what had seemed 
to her the mystery of the girl’s story, had visited 
Doctors’ Commons, inspected Major Selwyn’s will, 
and found that his daughter was indeed forbidden 
to marry without her guardian’s consent, but only be¬ 
fore she wa.s twenty-one, after which date person and 
property were under her own control. “ And so, Mrs. 
Wyndlmm,’’ she wound up triumphantly, “though it 
would doubtless have been pleasant to secure Miss 
Sclwyn .and fi^oo a year for your son, and tliough the 
prize was tempting enougli to lead you into all sorts 
of impostures and chicanery to obtain it, yet from 
this moment you will please understand you have 
lost ii. Miss Selwyn stays with me till she bestows 
herself and her properly on a gentleman who, from 
.all 1 can lc.arn, is worthy of her ; and if you get off 
without an action for conspiracy, madam, it will be 
thanks to their generosity, and not to my advice.” 

* * * • • 

Such punishment, however, the Wyndhams escaped, 
for Hugh Westei n and Kathleen were too happy to 
mar their first married months by dreams of revenge. 

Defeated in their imscrupuluiis scheme, mother and 
son kept thenceforth clear of the young relative they 
had planned so cruelly to wrong. Prosperity settled 
upon the home of the doctor, no longer struggling 
for fortune now; aiul a close friendship, that grows 
stronger us years go by, gladdens the days of our old 
sjiinster traveller, and forms a worthy climax to that 
Iasi and most eventful of Miss I’ercival’s peregri¬ 
nations. 
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MR. BROWN’S DAY AMONO THF, RUINS IN ROME. 


BY CATHARINE -CHILnAR, AUTHOR OF “A MAID CALLKD DARIJARA,' KTC KTC. 



|iIKN younj; JJarriiiK* 
ton came up lo me 
in his peculiarly im¬ 
pressive way, and 
asked me lo get up 
a parly to explore the 
mins on the I’ala- 
line under the 
guidance of my 
valued friend Pro¬ 
fessor Jones, 1 was 
quite sure he had 
ulterior molives. 1 
was not in the least 
the dupe of his pon¬ 
derous compliments. 
I knew perfectly well 
he thought itk‘ an 
old fogey, and he was quite aware that 1 considered 
him a young fop. 

It was all very well to talk of my influence over the 
worthy professor: of course a friend of thirty years’ 
standing is supposed to have influence—but nothing of 
the sort was required in this instance. Jones is such a 
good-natured fellow that no go-between was required ; 
he would certainly have granted a civil rcc|urst. It 
was all very flattering to say that nobody got u|) such 
pleasant parlies as I did, and that my experience and 
tact were invaluable. 1 knew all about ih.at and how 
much to believe. The real reason of it all was I.ucy 
Westmoreland: 

•She was a pretty girl of eighteen, staying in the same 
hotel as ourselves. Her grandmother was the widow 
of an old friend of mine. Peregrine Marlin by name. 
She had brought her pretty grand-daughter abroad 
lo see the world, so she said, but in reality to save 
herself all trouble and exertion. 

So Lucy Wesimorchmd came out wiili me, when¬ 
ever 1 could manage it. for Lady Martin was loo 
selfish lo spare her very often. The poor child would 
have seen nothing of Rome if 1 had not been there 
to take her about. It was a great pleiisure to me— 
a great pleasure, but a trying one. I am not so old 
as people think. It is simply alxmiinablc how un¬ 
truthful people are about their ages. ! am tifty-seven: 
not a day older; but people lack ten yoar.s on lo my 
age just because they take ten years olf iheir own ! 1 
happen to know Lady Martin’s age. She is sixty-nine 
and a half—four years older than poor j’eregrine—but 
she Ulks to me and of me as if wc were twins. Of 
course this has made 1-ucy look upon me as a grand¬ 
father, whereas I am nothing of llic kind. My heart 
beats quite as violenliy when she speaks lo me as 
young Barringion's can do. In fact, more so, for he 
is a dried-up wizened young fellow, as if he had 
never known what youth was like. Yet even he felt 


the cliarm of beauty and of pretty ways, and here was 
he asking me to m.\kc up a party to go over the Pala¬ 
tine. just lo see more of I.ucy Wcstmorcl.'ind ! Hence 
the cumpliincntb to me, hence the desire for archuxi- 
logical research. 

The P.ilaline is such a convcnieiu phre, it is not 
like a nniscmn or a single building; there are all 
sorts of unfrequented spots where you may wander 
far from the rest of the party. While they are study¬ 
ing tlic frescoed chambers of Livia’s house, you 
may be wandering in the crypto-portico of Caligula’s 
palace, or, in short, where you choose. Nothing is 
easier than lo elude one’s too obtrusive friends, and 
this has, no doubt, made many young people, that I 
should never liave suspcittcd of antiquarian tastes, 
evince .i desire lo explore these ruins. 

1 knew Lady Martin would approve of it: she had 
told me in one of her confidential moods that she 
longed lo sec Lucy comfortably settled, as if she were 
a housemaid looking for a place! I knew what Lady 
Martin would consider “comfortably settled,” and 
when she, not long after, told me that Mr. Barrington 
was nephew to an earl, and a rising barrister, I knew 
very well what all that meant. 

Still an eaiTs nephew, or even an earl himself, may 
be disagreeable—though Lady Martin would never 
forgive my saying so—and I was not going lo arrange 
anything till 1 had consulted Lucy. If she wished it 
we would go; if not. we would leave Mr. Barrington to 
study the palaces of the Ciusars by himself. 

To my siii^risc she assented at once; in fact, she 
blushed quite prettily and said she should be delighted 
to go. The fellow h.id evidently been talking to her 
about it; perhaps they had planned it together. 

Well, well, well! However, she was so young that 
no doubt she was flatteretl by the young man’s atten¬ 
tions. Perhaps, like her graiidmolher, she thinks a 
good deal of a relation of an carl. 

But 1 must confess I was disappointed. That fellow 
Barrington ! 1 should have expected Lucy to show 
belter laslc. 

Well, liic paiiy was made up. My friend Jones 
was prepared to throw the light of his learning upon 
the subject, and Lady Martin entrusted Lucy to 
me. Several other ladies and gentlemen joined the 
party, but they were mere outsiders ; the whole in¬ 
terest of the thing centred in the two young people, 
l^iiry's blush had perplexed mo. Mr. Barrington 
was radiant, cveryliody seemed cheerful, but I fell a 
little Ixilow par that nioraing. 

Just as we were starting, Lucy came up to me with 
unusual embarrassment in her manner. 

“Dear Mr. Brown, you won’t mind, will you? 1 
asked Miss Robinson—you know—that dear old lady 
I was telling yon about. 1 asked lier—at least 1 said I 
was sure she might join our party. We shan’t be too 




many. Dr. Jones speaks so distinctly, he ran always 
make us hear. I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

We were just crossing the Piazza di Spagna. to 
choose one of the neat little Victorias which stand 
there to be hired, and 1 was surprised at Lucy’s 
manner. She avoided my eye and looked quite 
iircomfortablc. “Why, the dear child must think me 
an ogre,” 1 said to myself. 

“ Invite ten Miss Robinsons, if you like,” 1 cried in 
a cheerful reassuring voice, ‘“dear old ladie.s’ arc 
always welcome. But if she is infirm, you know, or 
anjlhing of that sort, you must not expect me to look 
after her. There is a good deal of scrambling about 
over tliosc ruins, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Miss Lucy, “but she is up 
to tliat; she is not so 7vry old.” 

By this time we were muling down the Via Condolli 
with the rest of the party at our heels. Weal! alighted 
at the cntiance to the ruins, bought our tickets, and 
proceeded to tlic Museo. where we had agreed to meet 
ihc i'rofessor. He was there punctual to hi.s appoirit- 
incnt, and after a few friendly greetings we begin 
our pilgrimage along the Clivus Victoria;. T 

Lucy vv.ilkcd between me and Mr. Barrington, who 
was still radiant, though she paid no attention to a 
word he said, but kept looking behind her. He was 
eager to take her to the Palace of Caligula, to show her 
some details generally passed over, but she evidently 
took no interest m them. 

Jones was holding forth in his pleasant way, showing 


us jhe remains of the bridge which Caligula threw 
across the Forum, pointing out the spring of the arch, 
t*ic. The members of the parly were all grouped 
round him, listening in respectful silence; Lucy and 
Mr. Barrington were the only uninterested ones. 
He had a large plan with him, which he ostenta¬ 
tiously shared with her, pointing out every step of the 
way wc had come. Thi.s necessitated a good deal 
of bending over her, putting hi.s head rather close to 
lier.s, &c. 1 was surprised to see how‘indiffcrent she 
was to it all. What could the blush have meant ? 

I had just made up iny mind to interfere, when 
suddenly a rosy light overspread her face, and she 
turned to shake hands with a new-comer, or rather, I 
ought to say two. By the .side of a tall gaunt woman, 
dressed in a very extraordinary style, whom I im¬ 
mediately conjectured to be Miss Robinson, stood a 
young man. Such a handsome, bright young man 
too, with a hearty genial manner that was quite in¬ 
fectious. I could not help shaking hands with him 
quite cordially, though 1 was very' much astonished 
and not a little shocked. 

1 now understood all Miss Lucy’s little mameuv- 
ring, and I determined to keep a sharp look-out upon 
her. Besides, had I not the fear of her grandmamma 
before my eyes 

If the young man’s manner was friendly, Miss 
Robinson’s was positively overpowering, She so be¬ 
wildered me with a torrent of words, that I did not 
discover at first that she was mistaking me for Dr. 
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Jones. “ So kind of me to allow her to come! How had 
I managed to accumul ic my facu ? As for her, she 
was reading up Ronun hisior)'. She was stutlying 
archsEology, mythology, and a whole host of other 
‘ ologies.’ ” 

At last 1 managed to stop the fearful flow of words, 
and introduced her to the professor himself. 1 had 
the pleasure of- seeing her tack herself on to him at 
once, and felt 1 could now devote myself to my duty 
with regard to Lucy. As 1 looked rounil fur her, 1 
caught sight of Mr. llarrmglon. He was quite as 
astonished, and very much more annoyed titan I was. 
He looked sallow and disgusted, as if something had 
disagreed with him, and was swinging the now useless 
map about in a listless manner. 

Lucy, on the contrary, was radiant, and so was her 
companion—foolishly, obtrusively so. There was a 
triumphant youthfitlncss in his demeanour, which I 
considered excessively arrogant. Lucy, being even 
younger than he was, of course did not perceive it. 

.She came up to me very sweetly and appealingly, 
and begged to introduce her young Iriend. As we had 
already shaken hands, this was quite su|)cv11iious, but 
I knew what the little coaxing siren waiitn!. She 
wanted to enlist my sympalliics on lier side, before iier 
grandmamma should hear abuiil her i'sr..t]);ide, which 
she was certain to do from Mr. I!aiiiiigt'iii. 

Of coiiise I yielded to her -what else could I do?— 
.and really it was a great relief to my mind that she did 
not care for the I'arl’s nephew. .Any other feelings 
I may have had 1 was prepared to rejness, and w'c 
walked on together, the two \ouitg |>coplo on either 
side of mo. 

Hut this did not last long. .Miss Knbmson bore 
down upon me, asking me a do/en ([iicsiions in a 
breath. It was really too b.id ! Why couldn’t she 
stick to Jones.'' lie was llieie uii imi-jiuse to answer 
questions. 

The thought flashed into my miud that perliaps 
the loquacious s]iinstcr had received mslnirtioiis - 
“held a brief,’ as it were to engross my altculiun. 
Hut I dismissed it at once. The idea was unworthy 
of my little Lucy, thongli lo Iw siue the young man 
migirt have stooped to sudi a ihiiig. 

Anyhow, there 1 was, cninpletely biiiion-liolcd by 
Miss Robinson, turned into a hulicrous spectacle, 
besieged by idiotic qiiestuuis dial I was obliged to 
answer as be.st I could—Was dial articulateil work.'” 
(1 presume she meant reticulated), and so forth—en¬ 
forcing my attention and insisting on a reply. 

1 was rcaliy very much annoyed. Miss Robinson 
was not an old lady, as Lucy Inul described her 
(indeed, I greatly disapprove of tiie indiscrimin.atc 
use of that adjective by young pco|)le). but certainly 
sne was not .Utraclive. "‘Dear old Anfi',’’ indeed! 
Psha! She was tall, she was bony, and her clothes 
(though 1 don’t pretend to understand ladies’ dress) 
hung loosely about her, as though depending from a 
wooden peg. 

Although she clung to me, she shouted remarks lo 
Dr. Jones, interrupting him so constantly that my 
learned friend could hardly continue his lecture. 
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He strove manfully to preserve the thread of his 
discourse, though it was c.\tiemely dilFicult. 

“As I was remarking, the Temple of Saturn-'• 

he went on. 

“Temple of Satt.an !'’ biiisl in Miss Robinson. 
“Just think of that, now! Well, after all, the pool 
things knew no bciier. liven nowadays they worshi|i 
demons in the Fiji Islands !” 

It was useless to explain. With all her study of 
mythology, slie had iiecer made tlie .icqu.iinlance 
ol the lather of great Jove. 

We were now approaching the .dtai supposed lo 
lie dedicated to an unknown Ueily, R.iismg her 
voice, and completeh drowiuiig tin- feeble efforts 
of poor Jones, she waxed eloquent on the subject of 
this lieihg the \ery place wliere St. Paul stood and 
pic.iched Ins eelcliMtcd sernu ii. 

I ventured to suggest tliat u w.is at Alliens, not at 
Rome, that this diseovsc was delivered, but she had 
wandered on to otliei subjects. 
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Summer Days. 


We were walking towards the Pedagogic, or school 
where the imperial' slaves were taught, and Mr. 
Handiman, or whatever the young man’s name was 
(for I could not catch it when Lucy introduced him), 
was telling her about the celebrated caricature found 
upon the walls. 

I could not hear what the young man said—no 
doubt because he spoke indistinctly, for I am not in 
the least deaf—and so, as 1 had seen all these things 
before, 1 stepped a little to one side. 

I happened to find mys !l close to Mr. Barrington. 
The scowl on his face had deepened to a diabolical 
expression 

“ Hang that fellow ! ” he hissed in my car. “ What 
docs he mean by intruding himself into decent so- 
ciety ? ’ 

I turned round in surprise. Young Handiman, 
or Bandiman, w.as certainly not good enough for 
Lucy, but he was every whit as gentlemanly as 
Mr. Barrington, even if he were .an earl’s nephew ! 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” I .-inswcrcd; 
“the young fellow is well enough. Besides, 7 didn't 
invite him.” 

Mr. Harrington laughed, if such a kindly expres¬ 
sion maybe used for the noise he made. It was much 
more like a howl, and he turned upon me as if he 
would attack me. 

“ It is/<7//rfault she is with him now. She is under 
your charge. Why do you let her walk about %vitli a 
mountebank like that ? ” 

This was too.much. My blood was up. 1 began 
in my most dignified manner— 

“ .Sir, 1 shall not account to/w for my proceedings. 
With regard to Miss Westmoreland, I am responsible 
to Lady Mar — ” 

Before I had finished my sentence, Mr. Barring¬ 
ton's foot slipped. To save himself from falling, he 
caught at a portion of the wall behind him, and in so 
doing overliirned an earthen vessel which stood on 
the top of it. It might have l)ccn ancient or modern— 
worthless or of value—none of us could tell. There 
it lay at our feet, broken into a thousand pieces. Un¬ 
fortunately, it had been filled with dirty slimy water, 
which had poured over Mr. Barrington .incl drenched 
him to the skin. 

I really was pleased with young Handiman. He 
rushed at once to the unfortunate man’s assistance— 
mopped the wet off his coat with his own pocket- 
handkerchief—picked up his hal, which lay iiiider a 
potsherd, battered into a fearful shape ; and behaved 
altogether in a most friendly way. 1 was quite sure 
he was ignorant of the other's smothered rage and the 
cause of it. 

“Now, my dear fellow,” lie said*fhc actually called 
that bombastic prig “my dear fellow’'), “the best 
tiling you can do is to go home, have a hot bath, and 
put on clean clothes. Don’t drive—you'd much better 
walk; run, if you can.” 

“ Young man,” gasped Mr. Barrington, pale with 
mortification and choked with fury, “ don’t presume i o 
tell me what to do. 1 am pfrfeclly aware of tltc proper 
means to be taken unilcr these circumstances.” 


So saying, he turned to go—not, however, before he 
had raised his battered hat to the assembled company. 
He really was a gentlemanly man after all; it was a 
pity he looked so odd with the slimy green stuff all 
over his face and coal. Even ///rdignityfailcd to carry 
it off. Somehow, the orthodox British garments, so 
irreproachably cut, looked worse in their degradation 
than if they had been less fasliionable to begin with. 

I believe Mr. Handi-Bandiman would have looked 
picturesque under the same circumstances, even if 
his loose velvet coat and soft felt hat had given him 
the air of a mountebank in Mr. Barrington’s correct 
eyes. But there! a mountebank must expect a tumble 
in the dirt sometime.s, whereas a Hyde Park lounger, 
a member of half the aristocratic clubs in London— 
the pity of it! 

As he walked away, Mr. Handiman stood looking 
after him with some amazement. After his kindly 
offices, he had not been prepared for such a snub. 1 
took advantage of the interruption which all this had 
occasioned, to draw my pretty charge asitle to make a 
few inquiries. 

“My dear young lady,” 1 began rather solemnly, 
‘^who is this Mr. Bandiman.^” 

“Sandiman,” corrected Lucy, with .a glance of re¬ 
proach. 

“ Well, Sandiman, then. The n.nmc is neillier here 
nor there ; it is your intimacy with him that is the 
important matter. Placed as you arc uiulei my 
charge by Lady Martin, I cannot hand you over in 
this way to a peifert str.mgcr without a word of ex¬ 
planation.” 

“ Of course, dear Mr. Brown ; you .ire qiiile right, 
as you always are." 

This was how the tidle witch began, pulling her 
hand upon my arm and looking up with her soft blue 
eyes. How was 1 to resist her? She was quite inno¬ 
cent of any wish to pain me. .Siic had no idea of ni) 
ieelings. 

“I can explain everything to you if you will only 
listen and—and tell grandmamma afterwards. I 
know Mr. S.uidiman very well -1 have known him for 
years. We used to draw together at South Kensing¬ 
ton. He IS very clever. He will be a great artist 
some day. Mother says so too, for she knows him 
and likes him very nuich. He is quite an old friend, 
you see. I am sure you would like him.” 

1 felt quite helpless with this clever young woman 
and her coaxing ways ; and 1 felt still more so witii the 
loipiacious old one, for at this juncture Miss Robinson 
ag.iin pounced down upon me and carried me off in 
ti'iiimpli. 

“But where arc you going. Miss Robinson?’’ I 
ventured to ask. “Dr. Jones has gone off in that 
direction." 

“ Oh, never mind that,” she answered in a sprightly 
manner; “ 1 am going to take you to .see a view, the 
most lovely view possible, looking out over the Cam- 
pagna.” 

Of course 1 had to follow her, and a pretty d^nce 
she led me. First she tripped through the Hladium, 
then scrambled up a ruined staircase, darting about 
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through various chambers, and leaning over dangerous 
places in ihe most reckless fashion. .She finally led 
me to an open space where the view was certainly 
very fine. 

“ I told you that you would admire it,” she cried 
triumphantly. “To think that you have never been 
here before, and 1 dare say you have gone over the 
ruins a dozen times ! Just think of that, now V’ 

“ Nobodv but a lunatic would ever come here at all,’' 
I answered testily. “ The question is, how arc we to 
gel Ixick again ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind that,” she said again—it was her 
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below. Impossible to get tliem even if they had sur¬ 
vived the fall, which was not likely, as the soil was 
very stony and the height great, Here was 1 in really 
ditficult circumstances, dependent on Miss Robinson 
as a guide ! 

1 cannot describe my miserable plight. Only a 
short-sighted person can realise my position. A blind 
man was a king to me. He would have been used to 
grope about, and it is to be hoped he would never have 
attempted such a perilous ascent. But 1 was like one 
suddenly deprived of eyesight, for the little 1 liad 
only served to mislead me. 



favourite phrase, and though I had scarcely l)ecn an 
hour in her company, 1 had heard her say it at least a 
dozen times “ Oh, never mind that. We shall get on 
all riglit. Tell me which is the Aquiline Hill, and are 
those the .Albion Mountains ? Perfidious Albion, don't 
they say? I wonder why.” 

This was really too much. This cidcily stmlenl of 
the “ologie.s” had by this lime imialcd me beyond all 
endurance. 1 insisted on rejoining our party. J had 
left my young people very reluclanllj, for I was un¬ 
easy at the turn affairs had taken, and now a great 
misfortune happened to me. 

1 oiiglit to have informed my readers that 1 am 
exceedingly short-sighted and always \ve.ir spectacles. 
By some imaccouniable awkwardness, while I was 
rubbing them up to take a last an<l clearer look at the 
view, they slipped out of my hand into the vineyard 


Of course 1 fell I was a ludicrous spectacle, })eermg 
and poking about, and holding out my hand like a 
baby, to l)c helped over difficult places. The worst of 
it was, that though Miss Robinson realised the al>- 
surdity of my position, she failed to see the misery of 
it: she was convulsed with luitgliler at my timid pro- 
giess. I am not a nervous man, but the memory of 
that bridge and the broken stairs will alw.iys be a 
kind of niglunmtc to me. 

Fiimlly wc reached level ground, ancHf went on at a 
quicker pace. Alas! •' fair and .softly wins the race.’’ I 
caught my fool against’ the broken base of a column, 
and fell, spraining my ankle violently. I must say 
that Miss Robinson beliaved very well; so did young 
Sandiman, whom she brought to .my assistance in an 
incrcdiblj' short sjiace of lime. As for Lucy, her dis¬ 
tress quite touched me. Bui,everybody was very kind. 
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They all thronged round, eager to help. ! might, had 
I so wished it, have been carried in triumph through 
the streets of Rome. 

However, I managed to limp to the entrance, sup¬ 
ported by Jones and young Sandiman. The last I 
heard of Miss Robinson was characteristic. In that 
supreme moment, when every step was an agony to me 
and an anxiety to my sympathising friends, she called 
out loudly from the rear to attract Jones’ attention. 

“Is that Roman?” she shouted, “ancient Roman, I 
mean.” 

She was pointing to the staircase, which was deco¬ 
rated with scroll-work; a trumpery imitation, painted 
to represent carving. 

“Roman!” exclaimed the professor impatiently— 
“ Oh, dear, no. U is modern, hideously so.” 

“Ah,” she said comfortably, “ I tec. It is E/rus- 
ca/i.” 

Painful as my sprain was, 1 reallv think it did me a 
good turn. I kept my room for tor days, during which 
time Lady Martin’s wath had time to cool. I was 
told that It was very dieadfiil .it first. 

Mr. Barrington went home will ilic first version of 
the story, and wlien Lucy c.iir :• in with the further ac¬ 
knowledgment that Mr. Sandiman had proposed and 


that she bad accepted bim, Lady Martin was furious. 
A young artist with no prospects and no family what¬ 
ever to boast of, whereas a good solid man like Mr. 
Barrington! — and here Lady Martin could only 
groan. 

Miss Lucy stuck to her point, and of course car¬ 
ried the day. She is married to her Mr. Sandiman 
and is, 1 hear, very happy. He was a pleasant young 
fellow certainly, but no, certainly not good enough for 
Lucy. I have never been to sec them, though I must 
own the young people have often pressed me to do so, 
but 1 am growing an old fogey and perhaps I am best 
away. That dreaillul Miss Robinson is a constant 
visitor, and I might nm against her. Lady Martin 
lold me that Lucy had intended her for me—for my 
vt'/i: (even now I can hardly write the words). But 
that was only her spite. My little Lucy was in¬ 
capable of such a suggestion. Well, well ! she was 
a pretty, winsome thing, and God bless her wherever 
she may be! 

I have never heard any more of Mr. Barrington, but 
no doubt we shall some day see the announcement of 
his marriage to some titled or wealthy lady, much 
more suitable for him in everyway than Lucy West¬ 
moreland would have been. 


MR. DALY’S SlTTl-.R. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO BLUE 1 THE SfORY Of A (JIRTON CIRl.,’' “AN n,l.-TlMrr) EKOpOSAL,’’ ETC. 


CH.^PTER THE FIRST. 

ISS FORRESTKR, frankly, 1 cannot 
paint you until I know you better,” 
said Mr. Daly, R.A., rcg.arding his sitter 
with a countenance expressive at once 
of perplexity and the keenest interest. 

“ What is it you want to know about me ? ” inquired 
Irene Forrester listlessly. 

The old painter hesitated, and then spoke with a 
rapid directness habitual to him. 

“ 1 have no key to your nature,” he said ; “ you arc 
the only daughter of a millionnuire; you have been 
brought up in excessive luxury, and accustomed ever 
since you can remember, not only to be present at 
your father’s grand entertainments, but to be made 
much of by distinguished men, and treated by every 
one with an admiration and deference due partly to 
your position as a great heiress, partly to your own 
powers of fascination. All that I know, but it helps 
me very little. I am thoroughly at a loss to under¬ 
stand you. This is the seventh or eighth sitting you 
have given me, but you have never twice been the 
same girl, and each time I merely undo my previous 
work. To-day you are pale, languid, indifferent, 
while I uncover on my canvas a face radiant, mock¬ 
ing, full of su^estiveness. Once you were pensive, 
another time cool and haughty—how am I to paint 
all that? I must give up the attempt unless you will 
during your sittings be simply natural and unaffected, 
so that I may paint your real self.”, 


Irene seemed roused; a little biUer smile curved 
her lips. 

“ And if that is just the one thing I cun w/ be ? ’’ 
she asked. 

“ That is impossible,” returned Mr. Duly decided*'.’. 

Irene shrugged her shoulders, .md was silent for a 
moment. Then svith a sudden impulse she shifted 
the position in wliicli she had been placed, and leant 
forward, resting her chin upon her band. 

“ Mr. Daly, you are an old friend, 1 will tell you llie 
truth. I cannot recollect the lime when 1 was noi 
self-consnous, and now, though I would give worlds 
to be rid of myself, as it were, I cannot forget my¬ 
self for a moment. I have no cliar.icter of my own 
at all, but adopt one as the whim seizes me. 1 can 
adapt myself to any person, any circumstances, and 
you are right in saying I am never twice the same 
—it is because 1 am for ever rehearsing new parts. 
Sometimes I think 1 will be perfectly simple and 
unaffected, but I don’t know how. It is the lilcr.d 
truth that 1 never feel so intensely and hopelessly 
artificial as wlien I am trying to be natural. Is there 
any remedy? Can you help me ?” 

The girl had revealed herself in yet another light, 
and the painter, leaving his easel, came and took her 
hand, which was trembling violently. 

“You must be leading a very unhealthy life,” he 
said bluntly. 

" I cannot help it.” 

“Perhaps you are unnecessarily hard upon your. 
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telf,” he said more gently. « There is such a thing 
as a chameleon in nature, and we do not blame it 
because it takes its colour from the ground it lies on.” 

“You mean,” Siiid Irene, still bitterly," that it may 
be natural for me to let my character depend upon 
the outward conditions or tlie caprice of the monrent 
—to have no character, m fact.” 

Mr. Daly did not answer immediately, and the girl 
presently broke out again— 

“ I have said so much that 1 will go on—I will tell 
you what I liavc never yet told any one in the world. 
This changcablencss of mine- this habit of assuming 
one character after another as it strikes my fancy- 
lias ruined my only chance of h.-ippincss. One good 
man loved me, and I—never loved any one but him ” 
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“Ruth Silverdale! Do you know her?” asked 
Irene, in surprise. 

“My country house is close to her father’s, and we 
are old friends. She is bright, shrewd, and sim¬ 
plicity itself. Take my advice, and go and stay with 
her.” 

Irene considered a little, and then looked with 
wistful gratitude into the painter’s face. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I will go, if you think she might 
do me good. It is years since we met, and our lives 
liavc been very different; but that is a good reason 
for my liking her.” 

“ You will like lier, and she will like you. Besides 
which, I can see, without being a doctor, that you 
need rest and country air.” 



—she spoke slowly now—“ but he could not mist me ; 
he believed I was merely a consiiniinatc actress and 
a woman of the worhl, and th.it his love for me was 
unworthy of him ; and so, after a liinc, he left England 
and went to live somewhere in Chin.i." 

Irene's whole frame qui\ cred, ami she .ilniosl broke 
down. There was one deep, smotliercd sob, and then 
she was Irene Forrester again, coiiijilele mistress of 
herself. 

“ Do you know enough about me now to paint 
me ?” she asked, with an odd smile. 

The artist shook his head slightly, as he silently 
rearranged her .illiliide anti dress, -ind went back to 
his easel. At the end of half an hour he I. 111 I down 
his brush. 

“ I must begin all over again,” he said quietly ; “so 
it is no use going on with this. Let us talk a little. 
Have you ever tried vegetating in the country with 
your cousin, Ruth Silverdale?” 


Irene went home and wrote at once to her cousin, 
with the result that a few days later she left town, 
to the surjirise of her numerous acquaintances, who, 
accustomed as they were to “lieiic Forrester’s va¬ 
garies,” had not believed her capable of retiring 
to a country village in the height of the London 
season 

Ruth Silverdale had heard a good deal of the bril¬ 
liant part pbyed by her cousin in society, and as she 
waited for her on the pl.atform of Imbersion Station, 
was wondering however she shoiilii entertain a girl 
who was sure to lx* superciliously critical of country 
w.ays. So that when Irene, who, in her determination 
to lay aside every vestige of her worldly self, had 
donned clothes of exaggerated, old-fashioned plain¬ 
ness, stepped out of the train, followed by her maid, 
and looked htilc expectantly to'wards Ruth, the 
latter hesit.atcd, doubling even now whether this could 
be the fashionable cousin. 
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“You do not remember me, Riiih,” said Irene, 
taking the initiative, and holding out her hand. 

1 did not feel sure ; but I’m glad it is you,” said 
the other frankly, her momentary shyness vanishing 
before the sweetness of Irene’s smile. “ How tired 
you look! ” 

She proceeded to take possession of her visitor in 
a warm-hearted, almost motherly way, that at once 
amused and pleased Irene, who felt immeasurably 
older than this pretty, fresh-looking girl of nineteen. 

They drove together across the wide common of 
Imberston, and through the grove of Scotch firs that 
surrounded Mr. Silverdale’s charming old house. 

“We shall be in time for tea,’’ said Ruth, adding 
with a blush, “there will be some one there besides 
ourselves: Mr. Ralph Swinford, to whom I am just 
engaged—since yesterday evemrig, in l;tcl.” 

Mr. Swinford proved to be a handsome, well-built 
young man, but Irene was put on her guard ut once 
by his manner, which just overstepped the fine line 
between the case of good-breeding and the self-suffi¬ 
ciency of conceit. Never unconscious of herself or of 
her own charms, she immediately resolved to treat him 
with distant indifference, and show herself to him in 
an unattractive light. She had hardly finished her 
cup of tea when with a languid excuse she retired to 
her room. 

The Silverdaies were naturally concerned to sec lier 
looking so worn and pallid. A girl of threc-and-twenty 
surely ought not to be so lifeless, so easily fatigued. 
But a little later, when Irene came down .again .and 
found her uncle and aunt alone, her marvellous adapt¬ 
ability came into play, and she won their hearts by her 
childlike sweetness, her vivacity and apparent nn- 
affectedness—apparent, for in truth she knew all the 
while exactly what effect she was producing, and 
realised bitterly that she had not discarded her self- 
consciousness with her London attire. 

After dinner there was more of the critical, even 
cynical woman of the world about Irene, and no one 
liked her so well. But the last tiling at night Ruih 
went into her room to inquire whether she was quite 
comfortable, and presently, she hardly knew how it 
came about, she found herself sitting at her visitor's 
feet, resting her head against her knees, and talking 
to her as if they had known one another all their lives. 

At the end of a few days the elder Silverdaies were 
bewildered by Irene’s rapid transitions of demeanour, 
but Ruth, who had .a large fund of native penetration, 
began to understand thi.s strange cousin and to see 
beneath the ever-varying surface of her mood a real 
sincerity of affection, an almost exaggerated humility, 
and a deep sadness, the cause of wheh she could not 
fathom. 

Irene cjiosc to be very idle, and would sit for hours 
dreaming in the sunny garden, while Ruth, for ever on 
the alert, flitted about, making a pretty picture as she 
stooped over her favourite flowers, or came pushing 
her way through the tangled copse that fringed Mr. 
Silverdalc’s grounds. 

When at last a pathetic appeal from her parents 
summoned Irene home, she carried oiT Ruth with her, 


assuring Mr. Silverdale that now she had once dis> 
covered the value of his daughter, she should not rest 
content without her frequent companionship. Mr. 
Swinford was forlun.itely able to make a visit ^0 town 
coincide with Kutli’s, so no one could complain. 


CHAPriiR THIi SECOND. 

I i' was the night of one of Mr. Forrester’s great re¬ 
ceptions, and among the brilliant crowd Irene, her 
slender flexible figure set off by a long dress wliich 
was remarkable as imich for the artistic simplicity of 
its make as for the richness of its colour and texture, 
moved to and fro like an Eastern princess. The luxu¬ 
riant coils of her dark hair lay like a crown upon the 
exiiuisitely-poscd head, and threw into relief the 
singuLir beauty of her face, which save for the slight 
flush on either check, and the changing light in licr 
vivid eyes, might have been likened to a cameo 
in its delicacy of outline, and pure transparent white¬ 
ness. From every side glances of admiration were 
directed towards her, of which she was as usual 
conscious, but the sensation was not a novel one, and 
neither quickened her pulses nor marred her perfect 
self-possession. 

The greatest of living violinists was about to play, 
and Irene leaned against a heavy porticie, with hands 
lightly cl.is|x:cl, and nothing in her thoughts for the 
moment but the anticipation of keen and rare enjoy¬ 
ment. Mr, D.ily was watching her with an artist’s 
appreciation of her picturesque .ippcar.mcc and atti- 
tilde, when he saw her give a slight start, and then 
with compressed lips, heightened colour, and a flash— 
was it of anger, or sudden dismay ?—in her eyes, seat 
liersclf where she was almost concealed by the dense 
foliage of an intervening palm. A few minutes later 
she rose, and he caught a glimpse of her face, rigidly 
cairn and impenetralile, before she noiselessly pushed 
aside the portiere and passed out. Alnuxst imme¬ 
diately a man sitting near Mr. Daly took advantage of 
a pause in the music and followed her. 

It was Ralph Swinford, and the piUnter, with an in- 
stantaneous suspicion of tianger to his favourite Ruth, 

forgot even the strains of Herr J-'s violin in his 

anxious speculations as to the meaning of what he had 
just seen. 

Not more than ten minutes elapsed iH'forc Irene 
reappeared, but Mr. Daly could gather nothing from 
her face, n-irrowly as he scanned it. Nor did she 
appear anxious to be quiet or to shirk her social 
duties ; he had never seen her acquit herself more 
brilliantly than during the remainder of that evening. 
At last, as he took leave of her, she gave some sign 
that her mind was ill at ease. 

“ I am to sit to you to-morrow, am I noi.^” she said 
with a faint smile. “My father begins to think my 
portrait will never be finished.’’ 

“He does not know what a bad sitter you are,” 
replied Mr. Daly. “ Yes, I expect you to-morrow.” 

Irene let her hand rest in his a moment longer. 

“ You will not want to paint much ? ” she said, in & 
low tone of entreaty. 
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“Not if you have anything to tell me, my child,” he 
jiDSwered gently, and she inclined her head. 

Ruth was already in her maid's hands that night 
when Irene came in, and dismissing the girl, herself 
unfastened her cousin's pretty hair. Presently she 
Jcnelt down beside her. 

*■ Ruth, dearie, 1 want you to go home to-morrow.” 

Ruth was swift to understand, for the alteration in 
.her lover’s behaviour had not altogether escaped lier. 

“To-morrow!” she exclaimed wildly. “Then, 
Irene, I was not dreaming. What was the matter 
with Ralph to-night ? Tell me at once ! ” 

Irene tlirew her arms round the excited girl— 
“ Ruth, have pity on me. I have brought misery on 
you. but, believe me, I would sooner have died than 
Jwvc this happen.” 

Ruth repelled her, siiuddcring. She knew instinc- 
■tively ih.il Ralph had been to blame, but she could 
not lie in the arms of the girl who had, however un¬ 
wittingly, supplanted her. Perhaps had she realised 
ithe depth of Irene’s anguish she might have spared 
her even at this critical moment, but her trouble 
blinded her to all besides. Irene crept away to lier 
own room, sick at heart. 

Nothing was said about the picture when she en¬ 
tered Mr. Daly’s studio next morning, but she looked 
50 terribly overwrought that he was .ifraid to en¬ 
courage her in unburdening her mind to him, and 
sought .at first to divert her thuiighls into other chan¬ 
nels. This alU'inpt was met by a quick appeal fur 
something different. 

“ 1 am very miserable, Mr. D.dy." she said. “Let 
me cell you about it—that is all 1 ask." 

“ tio on, then, my child—1 am listening.” 

Irene looked earnestly into his graic, compas¬ 
sionate face, and read in it a inoniise of lielp and 
sympathy. 

“ You meant it kindly.” she began, “ when you sent 
me to Imbctslon. but only inusery has conic of it. I 
saw enough of Mr. Swinford to distrust him, and to 
know that he was unworthy of Ruth, tliough he 
•evidently considered her honoured by liis preference. 
From the lirst his underbred attempts at familwiily 
warneil me what 1 might exjiect, and I was careful 
to allow nothing but disiant civility between myself 
.and him. Wlicn 1 brought Ruth away it was m the 
belief that he was perfectly true to her—and 1 still 
ithink 1 could not be mistaken as to th.il. But l.isl 
night the unexpected change in me from a quiet, 
plainly-dressed, uniiUercsting cousin of Rutii’s, to a 
—to the Irene Forrester of London society, seems to 

have turned his head. I was wailing (or HerrJ-to 

begin playing, when suddenly I caught Ralph Swinford s 
•eyes fixed on me with just the one thing in them that 
I have seen in loo many men’s eyes to misunderstand. 
■Oh, the horror of it ! I sat down and wondered what 
1 should do. In the end 1 determined to clench the 
matter at once, and left the room, knowing he would 
follow ine- as he did. Nearly every one w.as in the 
music-room, and we found ourselves alone. Mr. 
Daly, tlut man dared to make love to me. to speak 
iBCornfully of Ruth, to profess his utter indifference to 


her, and his readiness to throw every consideration of 
her happiness to the winds ; he dared to assume that 
1 was proud of my conquest and willing to listen 
to him, and at last, intoxicated with his supposed 
success, he touclied my hand. I had waited till then, 
and allowed him to lay bare to me all the depths of 
his treachery and baseness. When he touched me, I 
drew iny hand back, looked him in the face, and said 
—1 do not remember what 1 said, but 1 think he will 
never foiget. There arc times when a woman’s longue 
may be justly cruel, and if my words expressed one 
lithe of tlie contempt and loathing I felt, his self¬ 
esteem must have received a shock fiom which I hope 
it may never recover. 1 went back into the music- 
room—he vanished. So far I had been filled with 
anger and indignation, but ever since 1 have thought 
of nothing but Ruth. All night long my brain 
seethed with thinking of the injury 1 liad done her. 
I >on’i 1 know what it is to be separated irom the 
man one loves? 1 have spoilt her life!” 

“No” said the painter decidedly, “she is a girl 
sound in mind and body, and 1 am not afraid for her. 
It is fairer to say that you have befriended her. But 
\ou, Irene, how is ihi> to affect you ?” 

“This last pretty episode in my career ? It is no 
use speculating, .\lr. Daly. Certainly 1 am none the 
better for it.” 

it is of no use indulging in excessive self-con¬ 
demnation. You have fallen into the habit of seeing 
yourself thiough a falsifying medium of self-distrust, 
and of that you mus! shake yourself free, or else 
you will sink into the weak woman’s quicksands of 
chronic hysteria. 1 wish 1 could help you to step 
out of the mists of unreality in which you have lost 
yourself.' 

“ 1 am more likely to lose myself completely—to 
go out of my mind,'' said Irene, with her old bitter¬ 
ness. ‘ Kven that might be a relief." 

*■ That is exaggerated nonsense,” replied Mr. Daly 
sternly. 

“1 know it is,"' returned Irene at once; “I Leg 
your pardon.” 

The painter found her very dilTicult to deal with, 

“ It is just this, Irene,” he said slowly, “ you don’t 
recognise the necessity of suffering, and so rebel when 
it comes upon you in the guise of mental wretchedness. 
Can you not face your fair share of sorrow? If you 
would remember liow many of your fc'low-nien and 
fellow-women hardly know what happiness means, 
surely, instead of letting personal difficulties fester in 
your maid, you might turn your exceptional gifts to 
good, unselfish account. Exercise your power qf sym¬ 
pathy- enter into the loys and troubles of your friends, 
go among the poor, Icarii something of real want and 
misery- and so forgot yourself.’’ 

Mr. Daly spoke at some length. When he ended 
Irene was silent awhile, and then answered earnestly, 
but not impulsively, that she would think over all he 
had said, and try to follow his advice. All that was 
really noble in her—anil there was not a little— 
responded to his call, and she knew he was not 
mistaken in his estimate of her capacity. 
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Nor, as it proved, was he mistaken 1# believing 
that her truest nntme would l)c developed bv the 
steady nicrjfing of her own life m that of miicrs. 
Irene, being giftW with an innate tact and readi¬ 
ness, found an immense amount to do—indee<l no 
sincerely unselfish person is ever in want of occu¬ 
pation-and gradually she lost her old restlessness 
and surface-artificiality, gaining instead a quiet but 
real content. A great load was lifted off her mind 
when she heard of Ruth’s engagement to a man far 
worthier of her than Ralph Swinford. The cousins 


often met now, and .always on a footing of warm 
affection. And for Irene herself great unhoped-for 
happiness was in store. 

“ Do you remember my telling you about some one 
who went to China?” she asked Mr. Daly one day, 
her brow cloudless, a luminous glow in her deep eyes, 
and a tremor of endless joy in her voice. 

“ Yes,’’ he said quickly, “ what of him ? ” 

“ He has come back, and—oh, Mr. Daly, I shall 
never be worthy of it!—he trusts me altogether now, 
and wants me to be his wife.” H. L. 
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MY OBEDIENT PATIENT'S HOLIDAY. 


UY A FAMILY DOCIYJK. 


DONT mind telling 
you, doctor,” he said. 

“ No, indeed, you 
needn’t mind telling 
me anything.” 1 re¬ 
plied. “ In the course 
of his practice the 
family physician is 
often made the re¬ 
pository of secrets 
that few except him¬ 
self could he trusted 
with. And it is not 
always merely to 
prescribe, or to lay 
down laws hygienic, 
iliat his carriage takes him to a patient's door.” 

My patient, 1 may as well tell the reader at once, 
was a business man in the prime of life, who, although 
to a medical eye he secmctl somcwh.n p.iler and more 
haggard than he ought to have been, might other¬ 
wise h.ave passed easily enough for a person in the 
enjoyment of a fair share of good iicalih. 

“ I'm not in any bodily pain, then, though at times 
of a morning I have a slight aching in my head and 
a hot brow ; and 1 very often have a fuliie.ss m the 
lie-ad, a v.i a iiied, weary feeling in n, which 1 cannot 
describe. I'm not so briglit intclk-etually as 1 used to 
Irc. My business letters iiseii to run otl' my pen like a 
line olV a reel. They don’t now. I sometimes liavc to 
pause and purrlc for a moincnl or two, and in sum¬ 
ming up (igiires 1 have often to run over a column 
two or three times before 1 can viy it is correct. I 
• annot settle so easily to a siicll ol haul work as I 
tould last year, 1 believe that wlien 1 am at work 
there arc moments when my mind is positively a 
blank. A kind of sudden intellcetnal daikness creeps 
over the brain, and I must pause till ii passes,'’ 

“ Dues this take place very olteii ? " 

“Not very, but someiniies tlicse bl.mks rmne far 
100 frctpiently for my peace of mmd ; ihe) are like the 
eloud-sliadows yon m.ty have seen ili.ising each other 
over green fields on a brccry summei's day.” 

“ Do you sleep well 

“No, not well. The sleep I do get is hardly so re¬ 
freshing as it shouhl be. Some nights I have to he 
for a long time awake ; on others I sleep fairly well, 
but am restless, do a deal of tossing, and awake yawn¬ 
ing and slrctcbing myself: at otber times 1 sleep 
bcavily, but gel up iinrcfrcslicd, witli the heal 1 men¬ 
tioned in my brow, and my eyes feeling bot and dry.” 

“ Yes; well, that is a most important symptom. Do 
you drink wine ? ” 

“ In moderation. I was going to tell you, a glass of 
wine sometimes clears away the cloud-shadows, but I 
iliink they come more frequently aftenvards.” 

“Tea is better than wine,” 1 said. “ It is a safer 
stimulant. Yet we must never forget ib.U tea is a 



stimulant; it should not, therefore, be taken in 
excess.” 

“Well, I’ve told you about all. 1 am somewhat 
dyspeptic. 1 am not content with the condition of my 
health ; I am not on good terms with iinsclf. There 
are times when 1 blame my liver for it all.’' 

“ I don’t doubt that you do. Most hard-working 
business men blame that much-maligned organ lor all 
their minor ailments. They forget, nr they do not 
know, that the liver is not a fice agent: that it is pre¬ 
sided over by nerves, and lliat it sympathises with the 
heart, the stom.ich, the kidneys, and even the lungs, 
We'll leave the liver out of the count, if you please.” 

“ Well, doctor, if u isn't liver, then I’m getting old" 

“Why, you’re not forty-live.'' 

“ Not quite.” 

“Well, granting thewe is such a thing as pre¬ 
mature old age, there isn’t a sign of senility about 
you, except those silvery threads in the brown of your 
beard; and 1 have little respect for a mao of middle 
life who cannot show some grey hairs.’’ 

“Then my case is no doubt one of softening of the 
brain. You arc silent; I have guessed aright ? ’’ 

“1 am silent,” I said, ‘ because I am thinking. 
Your brain-softening theory will not hold water. But 
the brain is in I'uuti, for all that. Let me feel your 
wrist. Yes. your heart is somewh.nt weak, and it is 
]irob«'ibly weaker now than it was some months ago. 
Have you hud .my worry ?" 

“The worry of hard work-hard business. Ah! sir, 
the year opened very brightly for me. It promised 
well, but a montli had not passed over iny head before 
things began to go wrong, and when one thing went 
wrong, everything did. You know, sir, how a dam 
bursts : the water iinds a small opening first, then 
some l.\w hydraulic comes into force, and down goes 
the whole emb.Tnkmenl. No, no. I am not a ruined 
man, nor anything like it; but 1 .am an .ambitious one, 
and 1 felt certain that the speculations 1 entered upon 
in the end of last year would ha\ c turnctl out well: 
It seemed a moral.” 

“ And 1 think you ought to thank God they did turn 
out as they did. Ambition is a good thing : it is 
natural; but it ought to be kept within bounds, else it 
becomes .a disease. We don’t find it t-iken into account 
by statisticians as a death-cause, but it is so, primarily 
spe.aking. Listen ; there aic four stages in life, though 
few reach Uie fourtli. Th<' first is the dreamy, hopeful, 
castle-building period of early youth. The mind is at 
this stage perfectly at cast, and tlic only intluencc it 
has on the body is one for good. Tlje second stage is 
that of manhood, love, and marriage. This is the 
ripening jienod of life. The mind ought to lx; happy 
ami (oiucntcd. 'I'licn the third is the stage of 
ambition ; and I m.iinlain, sir, lh.it this ambition is 
impl.nnted in inir bre.ists to en.ablc us to make a pro¬ 
vision for our children and for our own old age. A 
man at sixty has entered the last stage of his existence. 
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He ought to be done with ambition ; he ought to have 
worked enough ; lie ought now to have quiet and 
eomfort; peace should dwell in his mind ; he should 
not long for death ; he should not feel even now that 
life is a buiden or a weariness ; he should be content 
to live, and his mind should be buoyed up by the sweet 
hope of a happy hcrcafier. Now, sir, in every stage 
of life we should moderate our desires, or assuredly 
they will work our death in sonic way or another. I 
do not say that you have softening of the brain, 
but 1 will not attempt to conceal from you that you, 
and every one who suffers as )ou do, have mischief 
brewing in the brain, wliicli if not stopped will 
eventually lead to worse.’’ 

“ To brain-softening and death, doctor 

“ I did not say so, and I wish you to boar well in 
mind the words of warning and truth 1 am about to 
say. Thousands, then, of those busy business men, 
who are in reality the salt of the earth and the pillars 
of this great nation, annually drop out of llie struggle, 
are carried to the rear, and liiialiy borne away to their 
last homes ere probably they have attained to 
middle age. They have been woiindcd in the battle 
of life, wounded by over-work and worry. They do 
not live long enough to die by brain-softening or 
paralysis. Ferluips the beginning of the end is an 
attack of cold or irritant dyspepsia -that, mark me, 
they could have easily shaken olT had their consti¬ 
tutions not been weakened by ovci-application to 
business. They leave the City to lake a rest for a 
little time- leave it full of the hope that they will soon 
be back to begin the fight anew, liul liiey can’t shake 
•clear of their illness, and one little illness leads to 
another, til! some day it is rumoured on ’Change that 
* poor So-and-so has gone at last, then !' ’’ 

“ Come, sir, don't frighten a fellow. I'm off on 
a holiday somewhere, and I’ll do just whatever you 
tell me.” 

‘‘Thank you for your confidence; and I’m glad 
you called, because so many fieoplc go away to spend 
their annua) holiday without once considering whether 
4ir not the place at winch they mean to stay is likely 
to agree with their consiitiuions. I assure you that 
many and fatal mistakes are thus made. Ituring the 
season the population of most of our seaside places 
is a sadly fluctuating one on this very account. 
Delicate people rush down to a town by the sea, 
feeling sure they will be benefited. What is the 
result ? Why, the result i.s this : for the first week of 
, the six they promised themselves, they feel worse in 
health, but instead of leaving at once, they buoy iheiii- 
selves up with the hope that they will soon become 
what they call acclimatised, and then^get strong all at 
once. Hut they are no better on the second week : 
they feel listless, languid, and sleepy, and perhaps 
<ven tired. Their feet get hot when they walk about, 
-and they have not half the appetite lliey expected the 
sea-air to give them. Jl is well for such individuals if 
they can make up their minds to pack up and leave 
even at the end of their second week.” 


"And I,” observed my patient, “need a bracing 
climate?” 

" You do, but not over-bracing. You have plenty 
of places to choose : there are Worthing, Weymouth, 
Kastboiirne, Ilfracombe, Whitby, Filey, and South- 
port in England. Or you may go to Scotland, and 
live anywhere among the mountains. Or take a sea* 
loyage : go to (libraltar, or cross the Atlantic.’' 

" I’ll go to Worthing. 1 have a quiet friend there.” 

“ You have taken a load off my mind by telling me 
this ; for patients who go to places where tlicy know 
no one, suffer at times from ntnui. If an invalid has 
no friends at the watering-place of his choice, he 
ought to endeavour to take one with him.” 

" Well, I’ll go to Worthing; and now, what are my 
orders” 

“If my view of the case be right,” I replied-"and 
1 feel convinced it is—you arc suffering from an 
asthenic or weakened condition of brain, csfiecially of 
the frontal lolxis, caused by congestion, brought about 
by over-woik. What we want to ilo is, first, to obluiu 
for the brain that perfect rest which shall give it a 
chance to recover tone; second!), we want to supply 
It with pure blood ; and, thirdly, wc desire to lessen 
in sonic measure the circulation thiougli it. 

“ Now, you have your life in your own hands. If 
you do not make up your mind to give up all thoughts 
of business for a time, even at the risk of some 
worklly sacrifice, then there is not the v/^'/z/rr/ use 
in taking a holiday. If you can banish thoughts of 
business, yon obtain rest. 

“ Purity of blood will be obtained by regui.ilion of 
diet. You must lie abstemious both in eating and 
drinking. 1 would rather you starved yourself than 
were intemperate in this respect. Have an early 
bic.ikfast, a mid-day dinner, and an early supper. 
Avoid slimulants, including tea. Drink plenty of 
whey and bultcr-inilk, if it agrees. Do not retire to 
rest on an empty stomach ; better cat a lunch biscuit 
or two half an hour before you he down. 

“Thirdly, we c.an lessen the (.irculation ihroiigli the 
brain and strengthen it liy Inking plenty of exercise, 
but on no single occasion must it lx; to the verge of 
fatigue. To err even once in this way is as bad 
jxiticy as to tear open a healing wound. In both cases 
the work has all to romnicncc over again. Fin.illy, 
bathe in the sea, but not before breakfast. Take a 
s;iit-water spongc-batli every moining, after washing 
all over with waim w.iter and soap. It will be as 
well to have a siesta ever)’ afternoon for the fii'st two 
weeks, either in bed or on the sofa.” 

*' Any medicine, doctor ? ” 

“ f.oixl wholesome fowl is the best medicine. Hut I 
repeal most emphatically, oblain peace and rest oj 
vtind, for these are (heap at any price'' 

Reader, for once in a way 1 had a patient who did 
everything I told him, and with the gratifying result 
that he returned to town a healthy man, and, as he cx* 
pressed it. “ a quieter^ therefore hapjiier, man.” His 
holiday had been indeed a blessing to him. 
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OLD DODDIE. 

KY GORDON STAin-ES, M.D., R.N. 


HAD dismolintef] to liglii 
my tricyrlc lamps, and to 
“oil up,’’ previously to ac- 
complishin}; the last part of 
my day’s ride—a good fif¬ 
teen miles, through a rough 
and very lonely bit of coun¬ 
try on the borders of North 
Wales. I had already ridden 
somewhat over thirty-five 
miles that d.iy, and the roads 
were sticky, and in many parts stony, for it was very 
early in the spring, and the metal that had been put 
clown a month or two before had not yet smoothed 
down. 

I was not sorry, therefore, to stretch my legs a 
little and gaze at the sky. The sun had set about an 
hour before, and the heavens in the south-west were 
lit up with most singular beauty of iinling. There 
was nothing stem or harsh about the colouring—no 
■'iilplmreous glow, like what was .so often seen during 
iho winter of 18 S 3 - 84 . High up, the sky was of a 
palish blue ; in that blue shone a solitary star with 
wonderful brilliancy, llcncath this was a light saffron- 
yellow. Lower down still this pure yellow inelled 
gradually into a soft tint of caimine. while between 
that and the hoiizon was a bar of misty steel-grey. 

“ Ilow lovely !- iiow inexpressibly lovely 1 ’’ 1 could 
not help 5 .a>ing to myself, hall almul. 

“ It is indeed beauliful !” said a voice close by my 
elbow that made me start and look lound. “ lUit it 
bodes no good, Von couldn’t sec me coming,” he 
said, smiling, “because I wms under the shadow of the 
hawthorn hedge, and you couldn’t he.ir me because 1 
walked on the grass.” 

“And what did \ou come fur?" I inquired. “But 
stop,” I added, licfoic he could answer my question. 
“ I liavc no right to ask you. The roa<l is free to both 
of us.” 

“ But I’m not on a journey,” he replied, “so 1 will 
answer. My house is m here, behind that hedge, 
though you can’t sec it, and there is not another for 
the next ten miles. You arc seventeen miles from 

L-, where, I presume, you arc going. Had you 

not Iwttcrcomc in and rest a bit? The moon rises at 
eight to-night.’’ 

“ You are really very kind,’’ I said ; “ but my being 
■so far from home makes hurry all the more necessary. 
I’ll light my lamps and be off.’’ 

“ As you please,” be said carelessly. 

Just then I discovered, very much to my astonish¬ 
ment—fur 1 pride myself on the perfectness of my 
outfit while on the road—that my match-box was 
empty. 

“ I’ll follow you, thanks,” I said, “and borrow a few 
matches from you.” 

“Come on. then," said my would-be host, very 


pleasantly; and, trundling my cycle in front of me, I 
followed him. 

He was a man apparently about forty—square¬ 
shouldered, tall, straight, ami manly-looking. He did 
not look a fanner, but he evidently was, from the 
appearance of his place- a larmer, too, of sporting 
proclivities. 

A Ijoy was drawing Aalcr from a deep w'ell; a fine 
old hunter stood by watching the boy—a daik l)ay 
horse, whose hollow temples and somewhat droop¬ 
ing under-lip gave proofs of age. couple of beau¬ 
tiful Setter dogs came careering up to meet their 
master, and received a fond caress. The old horse 
left the boy at the well and ambled up, then, laying 
liis head upon my host’s shoulder, nickered low but 
kindly. 

“ Bless his good old heart! Has he had his sup¬ 
per?” 

My heart warmed to a man who could speak thus 
kindly to a dumb brute. 

“ You love that horse, evidently,” 1 said. 

“I do," was the reply. “1 ha\egood cause to— 
Down, Doddic—down on your knees to tins gentle¬ 
man.” 

Doddie, as he called him, did at once what lie was 
told to, and there remained, wliile 1 smoothed his cars 
and caressed liim on llic brow. 

“Trot off now, Doddie, and have a drink.” And 
away went Doddic. 

1 was not sorry to rest awhile ; the fire-side was so 
pleasant, and the toom all so cheerful. The hostess, 
a fragile little fair-haired body, who must have been 
bewiichingly pretty a few years back, and who did 
not look a bit like a farmer's wife, brought in a tray 
laden with bread, cheese, and butter, and sweet new 
milk. 

To have rcftisctl partaking of this cheer would have 
been most unmannerly. 1 did justice to it, tlieiefcre, 
and we soon got quite friendly. Two hours passed 
very quickly indeed ; liien 1 was startled to hear the 
wind howling in the chimney, and the rain beating 
against the panes. 

“ 1 knew it was coming,” said my host, whose name, 
I found, was Morris. “ That is one reason wliy 1 asked 
you in; the other was’’—here he smiled pleasantly— 
“a selfish one —1 don’t have a talk with a gentleman 
once in a month. Mary, fill our mugs again—it’s 
from our own cow, sir—and I’ll tell the gentleman 
why we love old Doddie so.” 

Mary sal by the fire quietly knitting, while Mr. 
Morris told me the fcdlowing particulars of old 
Doddic. 

“ Been a rover all my life,” he began, “ till three 
years ago, when Mary’s father brought us home here 
to his native place, bought this little farm for us, 
then died—poor old soul! He’d been a farmer out 
in Mexico, but didn’t save much. Like myself, he 
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seemed to live but to prove the truth of the proverb 
that a rolling stone never gathers moss. But he was 
never such a rolling stone as 1, sir. Bless you ! no. 
I’ve been everything—Oxford graduate, coffee-planter, 
soldier, trapper, miner, ne’er-do-weel. Eh, Mary?” 

Mary merely smiled, but she gave him one kindly 
glance that spoke volumes. 

“Well, sir, my story—and it is short enough I mean 
to make it—commences, anyhow, in my trapper days, 
and there are two things it proves: the first is, that 
even a red-skin can be grateful; and the second is, 
that Tom Morris has been a lucky dog. 

“ I was living in a log-hut’ in one of the wildest 
parts of tlie north-west of Mexico, and had been for 
nearly a year. The hut did not belong to me. 
There was nobody in it but a half-starved dog when 
1 came upon it, so I just took quiet possession ; but 
the owner ne\'cr returned, and from stains of a very 
suspicious colour all about the doorway, 1 guessed he 
had been killed and robbed by the Indians. 

“ I had an idea there was gold somewhere there 
about. I had this idea from the very tiist, and I 
wasn’t altogether wrong. I found enough to cause 
me to stay on and on. I spent most of my time 
prospecting .among the hills, the forests, and the 
canons, killing enough game and fish to keep me 
alive, with the help of the few sweet potatoes that 
grew in the patch close by the hut. 

“ I found gold, but 1 didn't make a pile. But in 
my wanderings I came across the cattle ranche that 
belonged to Mary’s poor old father iiere. I was 
surprised to find a wliiie man so far away from 
civilisation. But Mr. Ellis knew what he was about. 
There was the river not far .away, and the forest 
adjoining, and this nver was navigable all the way 


down to the town of C——, some sixty or seventy 
miles. At C—- was a splendid market for skins 
and grain. Mr. Ellis paid nothing for his cattle, and 
very little for the labour of farming, and he had no 
rent to pay, so on the whole I didn’t blame him for 
staying where he did. He liad only one companion, 
and that was his little daughter Mary here, and his 
servants, men and women, nuntbered about ten in .all. 

“ The farm buildings must have been a kind of an 
outpost at one timc> when the Indians and the States 
were hard at it, for they were completely surrounded 
with a log-rampart and a ditch. There had been a 
drawbridge and a gate, but it was now a solid affair 
of stone. But over this bridge, please remember, lay 
the only road into Fort Ellis Farmhouse. 

“ Althougli the fort was twenty miles ’cross country, 
and more than forty by the regular road. 1 found 
myself ver}' often at the farm, and poor Mr. Ellis 
—heigho 1 he is dead and gone—and I got very 
friendly indeed. 

“And Mary and I—ah ! well, sir, you cannot won¬ 
der th.al, thrown together thus, and in so wild a 
country, we got verj fond of each other. 

“ But to procccdj the Indians were never very 
friendly to the white man. They bore .a grudge 
against him—a grudge born, sir, of m.iny .and m.any 
a broken treaty. .So they were not to be depended on 
even when the hatchet was buried. 

“ There came to my hut, sir, one summer’s day, 
crawling pniiifiilly on hands and knees, an Indian of 
the tribe I am t.ilking about, lie h.ad been buien by 
a snake -a ‘ moccasin,’ if my memoiy serves me aright. 
I took him in, out of the sim, and gave linn nearly all 
the cordi.al I had in the hut. For days lie lay like 
a dead thing, and I was beginning to think about 



■' ' DODDIE REARED, AKD t WAS THROWN (/>. 46). 
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“ Hli TOOK A iJtSItKATt LEAl’ INTO THE DKEI* WATT.R" (f. 46). 


where I'd bury him, when he opened his eyes and 
spoke. 1 gave him the cordial now in (oa-spiKin- 
fills. 1 inirsed him almost day and night, hardly 
ever leaving him. lUil he was on his feet and well 
again at hist, and if ever tears were in a red-skm's 
eyes, they were in his when he bade me good-bye. 
I hadn’t been much at the fort during the red-skin's 
illness, and they were getting alarmed about me, 
when one forenoon Doddie and I came clattering 
over the drawbridge- 

“ A few months flew by so quickly, sir, because 1 


was in love, you know; and one evening in autumn 
the dq; barked ; next moment my red-skin stood 
before me with a finger on his lip. 

Hist ! ’ he said ; and I drew hint,into the hut. 
“t)li! sir, sir! Tom Morris was a madman when 
he was informed by that poor frienilly red-skin that 
at twelve that night the fort would be attacked by 
a wandering tribe of red-skins, and every one in it 
murdered save Mary, who was to be dragged off 
into captivity. 

“I thanked the Indian, blessed him, then hurried to 
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the stable and brought Doddie out. The saddle was 
broken ; it must be a bare-back ride. There was 
time if we met no accident. It was now eight o’clock, 
and 1 mounted, waving adieu to the Indian, and rode 
away eastwards m the direction of the fort. In an 
hour I was at the river. Here the main road branched 
away round among the mountains. There was no 
time to take that. My way lay across the ford and 
through the forest, cutting off a long bend or elbow of 
the river, and coming out at another ford, within a 
mile of Ellis Fort and Farm. 

“I headed Doddie for the stream, and wc wcic 
soon over. I knew the path, and the moon was up, 
making everything as light as day. 

“ But look ahead ! That glare was never the 
moon's light. Alas ! no, sir ; it was fire. The forest 
was in flames. 1 think to this d.ay it was done by the 
savages to intercept me. In half an hour more, sir, 
the thiiiics were licking the grass within ten y.ards of 
our p.athway, and running in longues up the bark of 
the trees. 

“ Doddie neighed in fright, reared, and 1 was 
thrown. Next moment I was alone in the burning 
forest. To fly from the tire was impossible. 1 threw 
myself on my face in despiiir. Oh! the agony of 
those few minutes I But even then I believe that I 
thought more of poor Mary and her f.ilher th.in of 
my own wretched end. 


■ “AH at once I started to my feet, for a soft nose 
bad 'nudged me on the arm. It was Doddie, and in 
an instant we were flying again through the forest. 
1 think wc might have made the ford, but my horse 
now seemed to lose all control of himself, and I of 
the horse, for the bridle broke. 

“ Doddie made for the l iver above this ford, and then 
he look a desperate leap into the deep water. But he 
was quieter now, and it was easy to he.ad him down 
the stream, and at last we were once again on fi'n-it 
Jirma, with the broad river between us and the tire. 

“We blew up the bridge and barricaded the gate 
immediately on my arrival--and not a whit too soon, 
for half an hour afterwards the fort was surrounded by 
howling savages. 

“Our relief came next evening, in the shape of 
mounted soldiers ; and I feel sure, sir, that it w.is that 
grateful Indian who sent them." 

I have, reader, given a mere epitome of my host’s 
story, whi<h was altogether intcicsiing amt took 
quite an hour to tell. By the time it was finished, the 
squall had blown over ; the moon shone out bright 
and dear over the hills; and, bidding Mr. Morris a 
kindly “good night,” I mounted my tricycle and re¬ 
sumed my journey. 

But I assure you I did not go until T h.id patted 
poor old Doddie on the nose, and given him a lunch 
liiscuil from my cyclist’s wallet. 



HOW TWO GIRDS WAT.KED FROM BAI..\ TO I.LANDl'ONO. 


E were in W.alcs only eleven days, but 
those days were so tilled with new ex¬ 
periences that each one seemed a long 
week. Before this loilr, our accpiamtancc 
with mountain scenery had been limited 
to the hills of *Siirrey, and we had seen nothing that 
could be dignified by the name of lake or waterfall. 
.So Snowdon and Moel Siabnd, Btila and I.lyn Gwy- 
nant, the Conway Falls and the Swallow Falls, were 
revelations to us. 

Our route was through Bala, Festiniog, Beddgclerl, 
Betiws-y-Coed, Conway, and Llandudno. The weather 


was almost too warm for walking, but wc sauntered 
along in very leisurely style, often stopping to rest. 
ln<leed we came to the conclusion that stopping to rest 
was the best pari of a walking tour. Sometimes wc 
rested under the shade of trees by the side of a stream, 
sometimes we sat on a bridge, looking down at the 
water rushing undcriieaih. So cool and delicious the 
water looked, that wc envied the great boulders and peb¬ 
bles, .and the green and golden weeds caressed by it 
Ii was late in the afternoon of a hot sunny day when 
wc first saw Luke Balu; it shone like a broad sheet of 
shadowed and rippling gold. It was glorious. We 
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went to look at it again when c^vening was creeping on. 
Walking slowly round its margin, we watched until it 
lay cold, and still, and black, under the night sky. 

Early next morning we started for Fcstiniog ; while 
mists were curling about the mountainr, and hovering 
over the lake. The road into which wc turned after 
leaving the village of J3ala was beautiful with flowers 
and grasses ; U ascended gradually, and after a time 
wc could look down into the valley, and see the houses 
of Ilala nestling among trees below us. Wc lingered 
in that road, finding inexhaustible pleasure in the 
clusters of bluebells, daisies, and dandelions, the wiht 
raspberries, the trickling springs of water, the darting 
butterflies, and the great bees. As noon drew near, 
the heat became intense. Crossing a field, we entered 
another wide road, on the left of which ran a stream, a 
liny tributary of the Dee. The road was hot, dusty, 
and unsheitered, but there was a look of shade under 
the trees that hung over the stream, so we ensconced 
ourselves on the bank nmnng long grass and tail f<Tn.s 
that almost buried us from sight. Wc remained in 
this retreat until the thought that Fcstiniog was still 
twelve miles or more away, made us spring up and 
unwillingly leave it. 

Our road letl over llie mountains, and. as it ascended, 
the scenery every moment grew wilder ; h.irc black 
rocks frowned down uj.wn us, and the ground was 
scantily covered with short parched grass. We met 
no one for miles, and the tmy iiiiis and farms we 
passed were very few .ind far between. We stopped 
at one hut, where a scrap of cardbo.ird hanging ui 
the window informed us tli.it gmgei--l>eer was sold. 
A woman, looking very uncivilised and unpictures(|iio, 
came Irom a '.pnng wlicrc slie had been getting water, 
and stared at us, .She could not talk F.nglish, but wc 
managed to make her iindcrsland th.u we wanted 
some ginger-beer. It was a wrcblied liilloliiit. 
jed-dieeked baby was sleeping m a great bl.ick wooden 
cr.ullc ; and an imiiieiise settle, .iKo of blackened wood, 
stood by the wule fireplace ; two or three huge lo.ix es 
of bre.ul lay on the table. We askeil if ii w ere baking- 
liay, but the woman onh shook her he.wl with an mu oin- 
prehending smile. What an CMsicnre h»r (hat wonuin ! 
Even in the bnglitness of summer, the isolation and 
Stagnation of tlie place must be fearful, hut in winter ! 

There is one undelightful feature in Welsh scenery- 
black cattle. They are strewn all over the mountains, 
they Stray into ail the roads, and (hey stand in the way 
of all gates and stiles. Wc met one of them soon after 
leaving the little hut. The creature had tieice blood¬ 
shot eyes, and was standing right across our path, 
leaving Just room for us to pass between his head and 
the hedge. He started (orwarti. and going a long 
melancholy bellow as we walked by, stared after us 
and bellowed again. That w.is all, but wc were glad 
it was over. 

About five o'clock wc discovered Me had been d.uviU 
ling so much that Fcstiniog was still nine miles away. 
How tired we grew as we hurried along ! And how 
annoying it was to Iw obliged to hurry I \\'iliiin two 
miles of the town we threw ourselves ilown ijuitc 
exhausted by the roadside. It was an uncanny spot: 
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a deep, narrow ravine below us, black hills behind us, 
twilight creeping on, a distant rumbling of waterfalls 
to be heard. After a shot t rest wc walked on again. 
A grand sunset was illuminating the sky and moun¬ 
tains as we entered I' estmiog ; we were too tired to 
linger and watch it, but wc fell that it was there as we 
walked llic last mile of our long stage. An hour or so 
later, revived by soap and water, and dinnci', wc were 
walking about in the garden attached to the hotel at 
which we had pul up. J t was a glorious night, the sky 
very dark, stars shining brilliantly, and ncai to us the 
peak of Moclwyn loomed black and stalely. 

Our next walk was to Ilcddgclert. Wc stayed there 
two days, delighted with the beautiful little village. 
For hours wc loitered about in the I’ass of Abcrglaslvn. 
We scrambled up among the trees that clothe the dills 
of Craig-y-llan, enjoying the beauty and the sunshine. 
Opposite us towered the cliffs, glowing with the crimson 
of the heather, the blue-giccn bloom of the pinc-trecs, 
the gold and brown of the patches of moss ; at their 
base rushed the (liuslyn with its clear green waters and 
white foam : above them smiled llic blue sky and tlie 
sunny clouds. W'c slept at a litilij cottage, at the door 
of which we stood in the cool evening air, and looked 
at the children playing .aboitt and the occasional 
tourists passing. After a time we wandered from the 
door, and sauntered up the sticct, crossed a bridge, 
and entered a path leading across the moiinlams. 

On our way to I’cn-y-gwyrd nc.\t clay, we passed 
lakes (.Iwynaiil and Dinas. 'I'hcy looked eu|iiisitciy 
beautiful, rcllcetmg cleiuly the blue sky, the trees and 
lulls, and p.issmg birds. After leaving the lakes the 
road became very steep, and soon we looked down 
finm u great height into Animrs Valley, doited with 
(hills'-houses ami miniaUnc trees, with a stream 
running m and out amongst them like a silver ribbon. 
We slopped that night at I’en-y-pass, .in inn winch 
oiir guide-book told us is “jirob.ibly the highest in 
England and Wales." in the evening wc wandered 
about I.l.inbciis I'ass, and amused ourselves by shout¬ 
ing and laughing to wake the (Thoes. Alioiit six 
o'clock in the morning wo were awakcne<l by a 
storm. It was gr.iiid to hear llu' thunder crashing 
and rolling among the inountaiiis, and grand, too, was 
the aspect of the pass .as wc walked through it towards 
l.lanbcns. Dark rucks ami dark clouds, blue sky and 
grey, sunshine and shadow, rushing streams and leap¬ 
ing watcjfalls made np a wild and magnificent scene. 

From Lkinberis we ascended .Snowdon. It was 
about ten o'clock in the moining when wc started. 
The sun shone brightly down in the valley', but over 
the niountaiiis hung thick, dark mists. Half a mile 
up it began to rain. “Only.i shower,” we thought. 
Maude donned her mannlosh, and I looked at it 
enviously, for my ulster was cumbersome and not 
waterproof. Before long ! ceased chvying her. The 
rain did not slacken, now it literally poured. The 
clouds al>ovc us grew blacker, llic fields bchnv were 
hiduen in mi.sl. The path was very stony. We found 
among the stones the heel of a m.m’s boot, and a frag¬ 
ment of niiicmlosh, and wc heartlessly laughed. The 
time came when wc repented that laughter, and felt 




iin inlcnst- pity in- 
stCiuJ. li to 
get cold, and the 
wind blew. A few 
men passed us, 
looking very un¬ 
happy. The path had now become a running stream, 
so that we walked ankle-deep in water. 

“ 1 shall go back,” said Maude, suddenly stopping 
short. 

“ I’m not going back,” I answered. 

“ I shall go back by myself then,” she said. 

So we were going to separate, but ;is a refreshment- 
hut just then aimc in sight, we agreed to take refuge 
there for a time. We found some fellow-sufferers, a 
young husband and wife, taking tea and bread-and- 
butter. A gentleman strode in, and asked fiercely— 

“ How much farther is it ?” 

“ Two mile, sir,” said the proprietor of the hut— 
“ and the worst part of the climb too.” 

“ I’m going back," said the gentleman, and back he 
strode Fortunate man! 


M.'iude changed her mind about going bark, and 
after a few minutes’ rest we started again. It was truly 
“the worst p;irl of ihe climb,” steeper, stonier, darker, 
and colder, rammg faster, the wind blowing liurdcr, 
the mist gelling thicker. lJut wc arrived at the lop 
and saw a heap of stones, some wooden sheds, and 
some dripping people. The young luisband and wife 
were among the latter, a most disconsolate pair, think¬ 
ing of spending the night at “Summit Hotel.” We 
turned and began the descent. The path was scarcely 
to be seen, and it was only with great difficulty that we 
could stand against the wind. 

Just between the two peaks of Snow’don, where the 
mountain-sides shelve down precipitously, the grand 
catastrophe happened. A gust of wind look us right 
off our feet, and lore Maude’s macintosh from top to 
bottom. It was then 1 left off envying her ; and when 
the soles of my boots came nearly off, wc began to feel 
pity for tiie owners of the lost heel and the fragment 
of macintosh. Within half a mile of Llanbcris it left 
off raining. Imagine our picturesque appearance as 
wc walked into the hotel at Llanberis with soaking 
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dresses, a ruined macintosh, di ipping hair, and muddy 
boots! 

Next day we had an exhilarating coacli-drivc to 
Bcttws-y.Cocd, and pleasat,t:y dawdled away two 
days there, seeing the Swallow Falls, the Fairy Glen 
the Conway Falls, and the beautiful Llcdr Valley! 
Unfortunately for us, the Fairy Glen was spoilt by 
the presence of siu.dl boys eating oranges, families 
lunching, and other things equally incongruous with 
the surroundings. Another day was spent in walk¬ 
ing to Conway, and that walk was among the loveliest 
we had. The niountaiiis, left far k-hind, looked 
blue and cloud-iike. We acre in a region of quiet 
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beauty, amongst golden corn-fields and green mea- 
(lows. Above us was a sky that we can never for¬ 
get ; it was loveliness and jreace embodied in fairy- 
like clouds of unearthly whiteness floating in depths 
of blue, blue of every tint, here bright and vivid, 
there pale and dainty as in the heart of a forgci- 
mc-not. Next day on entering Llandudno we walked 
sir.iight to the sea ; it was very calm and sunny, and 
wi- lay for an hour or more upon the beach, idly 
watching it. Very reluctantly the next morning Wo 
started on our homeward journey, feeling that London 
would seem unusually ugly and dreary after all ths 
beauty and delight. 


MY FIRST HOLIDAY. 

i:v JtlllN llLKWICK lIlKWoOt), Atri'llOK or "LADY F1,\VIA,'’ 


Y WiLI'RKO 
\ Kino, had 
been for 
years in T.is- 
mania, fight¬ 
ing the h.ird 
ti g li t and 
k‘.idiug the 
snuggling lift 
of an cnii- 
gi.int without 
capital or 
special know¬ 
ledge. Some¬ 
how, at the 
last, 1 liad 
done f.iiily 
well; had 
iiKide money 
.iiul saved 
money, and 
w.is hack in 
the land of 
niy birth, not 

as u idler, but as colonial clerk and de]'iity cashier in 
the Liverpool house of Hornby Ikolhers, rich mer¬ 
chants to whom 1 had been strongly recommended by 
their Tasmanian agents, Roberts and Co., the Hobart 
Town firm in which my savings were invested. 

I reached England in bitter winter weather, .at the 
time which must have been glowing summer among the 
grassy plains and evergreen fore.sts of the antipodes 
which 1 had so lately loft, and had at once to learn the 
novel routine of my new duties. Then came round 
the English summer, when, in consideration of my 
long self-exile from my native country, a clear month’s 
holiday was conceded to me by my employers ; and 
I determined to run over to lUickinghainshire, un¬ 
announced, and astonish *• the old folks at home ” by 
my appearance beside the hearth at which 1 had 
sat in my boyhood, a member of the family group. 

Many of us emigrants arc bad correspondents, and 


1‘AUL K.NOX, I'lTMAN,” ETC. 
to that category I belonged. 1 had written but few 
letters, with long intervals ktween these rare episto¬ 
lary cfTorts, and h.id not received much news from 
home ; but I had lilllc doubt of finding my parents, 
111 ) elder bmthcr, and my sisters under the domestic 
roof, and much as 1 left them, save that Lucy and 
Mary would bo tall girls now, and my fatlier and 
mother somewhat bent ami grey. It was a short 
w.ilk of three miles or so from the railw.ay station, 
wheie I .alighted, to my native hamlet among thehills, 
and, .IS I nudged along the unforgotten road, my 
carpet hag slung upon the hooked stick that rested 
on my slimikler, 1 almost felt myself a boy again, as 
I recognised the familiar fields and copses, the brown, 
hog-backed stilcs, and the immemorial footpaths. I 
reached H.trlleU'p <U last, with its cottages and its 
smith), and scjuare stone church-lower; and, having 
traversed the village without encounlcriiig any one 
wiioin 1 knew, .at last neared the old thatched farm¬ 
house, and. opening the garden gate, was passing in, 
when suddeiily a fierce dog flew out at me with gnash¬ 
ing teeth and furious bark. 

‘‘This is odd,” I thought to myself. ‘‘It hardly 
seems like father’s usu.al ways, to keep a fierce brute 
like tins unmu7.dcd and unchained." 

The dog in question was large as well as ferocious, 
and it was perh.aps lucky for me that 1 was active 
and vigorous, and was besides well used, as st<Kk- 
driver and shepherd, to the habits of the canine race. 
These furious animals are seldom really courageous, 
and 1 was able, by a stout show of resistance, to beat 
off my four-footed foe and execute a cautious retreat 
to the ro.ul. pursued by the buyings of the mastiff. 

“.A pretty welcome!” thought I to myself, as 1 re- 
memhered how often, beneath the Southern Cross, 1 
had thought affectionately of the old place. However, 
aficr a brief jvausc of perplexity, I remembered a little 
wickcl-gate to the left, leading to the orchard and 
poultry-yard, and by which I miglit effect an entrance 
without a second encounter with the Cerberus. As I 
laid my hand upon the gatc-latch I could not but 
linger, as I saw the fruit-trees in all the glory of their 
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summer promise; the snow 7 wlnteness of the pear- 
bloom setting ofif the flushcil beauty of the apple- 
blossom, while amidst the deep grass stood wild 
flowers of which 1 had dreamed often—the English 
daisy and buttercup, the bluebell and the coy violet 
—while I lived in the other hemisphere. How the 
very air contrasted with that of the dusty, busy city I 
had so lately left, and with that of the hot Austral land 
in which 1 had toiled ! It was as the breath of home. 

Opening the little gate I passed on, down the steps 
of moss-grown stone, along the narrow path, and 
pushed open the door, left ajar, of the kitchen, it 
was empty, but from within the house came a strange 
noise of scuffling and half-strangled cries, mingled 
with the deep, threatening sound of a menacing 
voice; and I at onre clutched my stick and sprang 
forward. 

“ Bushrangers litre!” was my exclamation. “Luckily, 
however, there is rescue at hand.” 

The parlour door was closed. I flung it open, to 
find an old white-haired m.m, thin and spare of figure, 
lying on the floor and vainly trying to extricate his 
lean throat from the cruel giip of a powerful man. 
dressed in a loose-fitting slop suil, and with a fell of 
black hair hanging uncombed around his swarthy 
face, who knelt beside him. There was a chest open, 
and a quantity of coin—gold and silver, but chiefly 
gold—lay strewn over the threadbare carpet. Clearly 
I had to deal with a robber and his victim, and 1 was 
not slow in rendering aid. There was a scuffle, sharp 
while it lasted, but it was of brief duration ; for, after 
the exchange of a few blows, the scoundrel ag.ainst 
whom 1 fought wrenched himself free from my grasp, 
darted out of the room, and ran—his nailed boots 
clattering on the stones—across the kitchen and up 
the path and the steps which led to the road ; nor did 
I care to pursue him. Scarcely, however, had 1 lifted 
the old man, half fainting, fiam the floor, before a 
very pretty girl came hurrying, with pale cheek and 
startled air, into the room. 

“Father !’’ she cxclaiincdj and then looked at me, 
as if mutely asking for an explanation of the recent 
events, which I gave as laconically as I could. “ In¬ 
deed, sir, wc are —1 am—very mtirh obliged to you 
lor being so kind—and so brave,” she sh\ ly added, 
while her beautiful eyes filled with tears ; and then 1 
helped her to get the old man- -whose nerves were loo 
shaken to permit him to speak, and whose eyes were 
half shut—up the creaking .stairs, to his room, where 
we laid him on his bed. lie did not seem, so far as 
I could perceive, to have sustained any serious injury 
beyond the shock of the alarm and the assault; but 
he was silent and, apparently, bqt half conscious. 
His daughter begged me not to leave the house until 
their only servant, old Klizabeth, should return; and 
to this I agreed'the more readily that I was anxious 
to learn how the old gentleman whom I had rescued 
came to be the occupant of the farm. 

“So your name, sir, is King,” said the pretty girl 
when wc had left the old miser for awhile to himself, 
and had returned to the parlour, tlie disarranged 
furniture of which bore tokens of the recent burglary ; 


“ and this is the house in which you were born ! Your 
name is familiar to me—there it is, carved over the 
chimney-piece, as it is indeed over the porch out¬ 
side. Yes, the Kings lived here long, until Mr. 
(icoffrey King — your brotlier, perhaps — sold the 
place, four years ago, to iiiy father, Mr. Tlirccp, of 
Ogden.” 

“ Daniel Threep ? ” asked 1, remembering that I had 
heard of a hard, close-fisted |)ersonagc of tiiat name, 
and who bore the reputation of a grasping usurer, m 
a neighbouring village. “ Daniel Threep ? ” I asked. 

“Yes,” answered the girl; “my fathei’s name is 
Daniel. You may, perhaps, have known him. 1 am 
Millicent Tlirecp. It is ten years .since my poor 

mother was taken from us, and-but here is Lliza- 

belh.” 

And in bustled a hard-featured elderly serving, 
woman, with a basket on her arm, and an cx]>laiiuliun 
as to what had occurred became necessary. 

“ I allays did say,” broke out old Khzabeih, in a 
time of triumph, “ that master was sure to come to he 
murdered some day, all that gold about”—and here 
her eyes fastened on some of the stray sovereigns that 
studded the floor—“and so many bad diaps on the 
prowl.” 

But, in spite of the pleasure with which prophets of 
evil recognise the accuracy of their predictions, Eliza- 
betli, the farmhouse servant, was a faithful creature : 
and she soon went up, more gently than 1 could liavc 
believed to be possible to her, to see “what ailed” 
her frail old master. Meanwhile Miss Milliceni 
Thiccp told me wluu she knew ns to my own family. 

it w.is an old, old story, such us holds liaic of many 
a middle-class household, which the pretty daughter 
of the rescued miser had to tell. 

My paicnts slept beneath the turf of the churchyard. 
The younger members of the, family were disjvcrsed. 
My elder brother, GcolTiey, with his wife and children, 
had gone to Canada. Lucy, my sister, and her hus 
band, were in New Ze.ilaiHl. Mary, too, li.id in.airicd, 
but had linked her fortunes to those of a sergeant- 
major in the Kojal Arlillery, and had been last 
vaguely iieard of as at Delhi, or Dundalk, or Dundee 
—Miss Threep did not know which. At any rate, the 
old homcsteail had passed away from the original 
owners, and 1 found iiiiself a stranger in the house 1 
knew so well. 

Trcscnlly Elizabeth called to us, from above, to help 
“ master ” down again ; and, with tlie aid of my strong 
arm, the tottering old miser made shift to regain tlie 
parlour. It wa.s curious, but scarcely pleasant, to see 
how his dim eyes brightened, and how his yellow 
fingers crooked themselves and clawed the air impo- 
tcntly, on catching sight of the glittering gold pieces 
that strewed the floor. Kc looked at me now with 
keen suspicion. 

“ My gold ! niy gold ! have you touched it - tarn, 
pered with it, young sir—my ijootl gohl ? ” he croaked 
out, in the hoarse accents of an elderly raven. 

“ Oh, father! father 1 ” sobbed out the pretty gir) 
reproachfully, “ how could you say it, after ail tliat yoU' 
owe—that we both owe-to Mr. King?” 
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“Kinp-King-people 1 bought this place from?” 
chimed in the miser—“Yes, ami I heard of a young 
fellow in the family that hud gone olf to Australia, or 
somewhere-yourself, 1 supjiosc, my hid, for you are 
like your brother (.Ico'Trey, who parted with the pro¬ 
perty. It’s always a pity to p.iri with property. And 
this,” again indicating the com that strewed the floor, 

“ is my prop<*rty, hard got. hard kept. 1 ‘ick it up, 
somebody, since Tin loo weak to--to —” 

•‘And, in obedience to the old gentleman’s com¬ 
mands, we three -his daughter Millicciit, Elizabeth 
the hard-featured servant, and I—picked up all the 
gold and silver that littered the boards. It was no 
trifling task, executed as it was under the jealous 
supervision of a feeble and excited old man, who not 
only insisted on a search beneath every piece of furni- 
turc, and in every chink of the planking, and cranny 
of the wainscot, where a stray half-crown or so\ereign 
might have rolled, but who called on us to “ show our 
hands” at every fresh find, and who grudgingly re¬ 
ceived the little heaps of money, greedily chitcliing, 
and anxiously shuifling on the table before him, the 
recovered hoard which, but fur my assistance, woiikl 
have been for ever lost. When the cash was s.afcly 
under lock and key again, and the small iron-bound 
chest that contained it had been stowed away in a 
locked cupboani, the old man became a trifle more 
gracious, expressed his thanks for the service 1 had 
rendered, and, at his daughter's whispered hint, asked 
me to stay and dine. How (Hklly the invitation rang 
in my cara ! To be asked to slay and dme bcnc.uh 
the roof free of the house where I was horn, by Daniel 
Threep, the usurer who had purchased the old home¬ 
stead—cheaply enough, no doubt—from my careless 
brother, seemed strange, and scarcely ple.is;mt. I!ut 
thei., perhaps, 1 should gle.m fresh newa as to my 
relations ; and then MillicetU'ssweet blue eyes seemed 
to ask me to stay, so 1 stopped, while old Klizabelh 
bustled to and fro, clattering the crockery, spreading 
the cloth of coarse clean linen, and making her rustic 
preparations for the meal. 

Of the dinner itself I need not speak, snflice it that, 
somehow, poor as was the fare and (|uaint the enter¬ 
tainer, I never more cnjoyetl a repast. Old Daniel 
Threep, even at his best- and he was now in a good 
humour, and with his siisjiiciun almost laitl to test 
—was not much to my liking; but Ins d.iugbter 
seemed to me a very pearl of innorcnl, sweet- 
hearted girlhood, The few anecdotes which I related 
as to the wiki, half-lamerl country over sea, where 
some of my best years had been spent, found in her 
a ready and a sympathetic listener; and it was a 
pleasure to see how her beautiful eyes brightened or 
softened as I told her of dangers escaped aiul liard- 
ships borne beneath the Southern Cross of the Aus- 
tr.il sky. Kven Mr. Threep, who hud no particular 
sentiment in his nature, viewed me with increased 
respect when he learned in the course of conver- 
satio.i that I was not the repcnt.ant prodigal that he 
had conceived every returned emigrant to be. but 
one wlio had secured a fair remuneration for work 
'veil (lone. 
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“ Put by money 1 and he one of the Kings, too p’ 
was the old man’s half-flattering ejaculation, when 
he heard a brief sketch of my colonial career. 

A message, notifying the most salient facts of the 
recent bold jittcmpt at robbery, had been duly des¬ 
patched to the nearest town ; and in the latter part of 
the afternoon the superintendent of county police, with 
a hclmelcd constable by his side, came rattling up in 
a g'k'- 

“JJlack liill!” c.xclaimcd the superintendent confi¬ 
dently, as 1 concluded my account of the late fray by 
giving a personal description of the ruffian whom 1 
had baulked of his prey ; “ Black Bill, the gipsy, for a 
hundred—though the fellow’s only half a gipsy,” he 
added; “and indued the real Romniany Ryes don’t 
snap up more than a fat hen, or a shirt left out to 
diy. But Black Bill—tickct-of-leavc man he is—is 
just about the worst and most dangerous rascal in all 
the county of Bucks. Nothing too hot or too heavy 
for Bill; eh, Jobson ? ” 

“Right you are, Mr. Superintendent,” assented the 
other gu.ardian of order ; and indeed if my late anta¬ 
gonist was justly taxed with one-haif of the dclin- 
fluencies that 1 found were laid to his chaige, he must 
have been .t daring and active evildoer indeed. Fire- 
r.iising, robbery with violence, horse-stealing, sheep- 
stealing were his habitual practices. Hewas “wanted” 
for this, and “suspected” of that, and was clearly a 
tlesperado of the worst character. 

“ But Tcarcr—the dog—why didn't he-’’ g.ispe(l 

out old Mr. Threep, amidst a fit of coughing. 1 ex¬ 
plained that the canine guardian of the establishment 
had been too much occupied with his hostile intentions 
towards myself to have been aware of the simultaneous 
entry, elsewhere, of lUack Bill. Even a watch-dog is 
not ubiquitous, and the robber had evidently eluded 
the fierce mastiff, to whose vigilance the miserly 
dweller in the old farm-house had perhaps trusted 
over-much for the security of his treasure. Still, 
It was odd that the dog’s harking sluiuld not once 
have been heard during the considerable space of time 
which had elapsed since my conflict with the bui^lar. 
A brief search supplied a sufficient reason for this un- 
iisu.il silence. There, near his kennel, lay poor Tearer, 
stiff and stark, wiili glazed eyes and jaws iialf open, as 
dead as a d{»g could be. 

“ I’oison 1 ” said the experienced superintendent; 
“yes, Black Bill, not a doubt of it, had a bit of hocussed 
meat in his pocket, and, before clearing off, he threw it 
to the animal, half out of spite perhaps, but most likely 
to (jiiiei your sentinel, Mr. Threc'p, as you see he has 
pretty effectu.ally done. Really, sir, with so vindictive 
a vagabond lurking near, I don’t like to leave you and 
Miss Mill)’alone, 1 don’t indeed. There ought to be 
,".n officer for your protection. 1 couki ieavc constable 
jobson, if you wouldn't mind the expense.” 

But when Mr. Threep learned that the cost of such 
protection would amount to some two-and-sixpence a 
day, he almost had a fit, so vehement were his protests 
against the lavish expenditure. No, no. He would 
be murdered rather than be a party to so wasteful an 
arrangement. Then 1 struck in with a proposal that 
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I should be received as a boarder at the farm, for my 
month’s holiday. My presence, I was vain enough to 
think, would be as effectual a guarantee against a re¬ 
newed raid on the part of Black Bill, whose strength 
in our late encounter had proved unequal to mine, as 
that of hehneted constable Jobson himself. And 1 
should be glad to stay during the time of my leave of 
absence at the old place, where every hedge-row and 
gnarled applc-trcc seemed like a dumb friend. The 


his wishes a.s lo prepayment should be strictly attcialbd; 
to. The police drove off in their gig, promising to 
beat up the usual headquarters of thc-suspcctcd delin¬ 
quent, and t* send, metaphorically, the Fiery Cross 
through the peaceful county of Buck-S) by notifying at' 
every staliors and to every official the last ofifenco (»1 
Black Bill “ We shall have him- yet in the bilboes 
for this,” said the superintendent confidentially, as-he 
gathered up. his reins .and waved his wliip; “buij 
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amount which I offered to pay for board and lodging 
beneath the roof of my fathers seemed, 1 suppose, 
satisfactory tO the withered usurer, for he chuckled 
audibly, and feebly rubbed his thin hands together, as 
he gave a somewhat ungracious assent to my propo¬ 
sition. ' 

“ If Mr. King likes to stop—why, of course he can¬ 
on those terms. • You .ue a witness, Mr. Head I’olice- 
man, about the terms. And I shall expect payment 
to be made, week by week, in advance. 1 am too old, 
and loo poor, to be able to give credit.” 

The miser’s speech was offensive enough, and I dare 
say my cheek reddened; but 1 caught a glimpse of 
Millicent’s dear blue eyes swimming in tears, and I 
rdeated, and assured Mr. Threep, with a laugh, that 


meantime, between ourselves, Mr. King, 1 am glad to 
leave a stout young fellow like yourself in the house 
with yonder dotard and his daughter. Old Dan 
Threep may be a magpie or a thievish jackdaw, as 
they call him, but if ever there was a snow-white 
dove, it surely is pretty Miss Milliccnt.” 

.So thought I, loo, and a longer acquaintance did 
but confirm the idea which 1 had formed at our first 
meeting. Those four weeks of my summer holiday 
were strangely spent, passed as they were at the old 
home that was no longer a home, save on sufferance, 
for me, and where no longer did there dwell one of my 
own kith and kin, with whose memories orchard and 
meadow, coppice and houscplace, were rife. But they 
were happy weeks, for they were passed in the society 
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.df a sweet and innocent girl, whom 1 was learning day 
,by day to know better, and to love more, for MiUicent 
Tbreep WAS gradually growing to be very, very dear to 
me. As a garrison, 1 suppose 1 sufficed ^ for Black Bill, 
'though he eluded the scrutiny of ilic police, and was 
•reported to be hiding in Uriarshaw Wood, a favourite 
resort of his wild kindred, and, afterwards, to have 
“gone north,” made no second ;nieni{)i at a foray on 
■King’s Farm, as the old house was yet called in that 
tiounirysidc, because of tlie stuidy tacf of yeomen to 
•whom it h.id tdl rocenlly belonged. 

Before 1 went kick to iny prosaic detJ< in the dock- 
hide counling-hoiise of liornby Brothers, there had 
come to be a delicious moment, oac- of those un- 
forgotten iiislanlfi-cliiring wlucli the ever-trickling sands 
ofoicr life seem toinin golden, when .\filliccnl Threep 
and 1 stood hand in hand, amnUt the pale beauty of 
the wild roses and the gleam of tin- li<iJf-iipened corn, 
and .the girl’s eyes were down-ast and sliyly averted, 
yet the magic wordc had been spiikci!,“ 1 love you !” 
and 'not in vain. We were an eng.iged pair, troth- 
plightotl lovers, when wc came bark t^ the tea-table 
that cvHming, at the-old farm that liad Ixilonged to my 
lorefathcis—that bul«iiged to Mills’s f.ithcr now. My 
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dear girl and 1 , after much consultation, felt it to be 
impossible, and perhaps cruel, to breathe a word as to 
our engagement to Mr. Daniel Threep. MiUicent was 
Irankness itself, and would liave nestled tearfully by a 
mother’s side to tell all, but the dear lass was mother¬ 
less, and Mr.Threep, like .all the genus to which he be¬ 
longed, was almost a monomaniac in the keen, if petty, 
pursuit of gam. He was growing peiccplibly frailer, 
and feebler too ; and oiiee or twice 1 persuaded kind 
old Dr. Tiuirstan, our vilhige medical man, who had 
lent me books, and Uuight me to know the constella¬ 
tions in a starlit sky, in my chiklish days, to look in 
and tell the old iisiirci, informally, since he dreaded 
fees and bills and the faculty, what was gootl for him. 
In the I,lie auiumn, when the leaves were yellow and 
sere on oak and beech, a telegram from Milly, with 
whom 1 had never cease<l to correspond, called me to 
iny old liomc. Mr. Threep was at death’s door, but 
tberc was some sofiening of the miser’s liearl, since his 
last .Id was to pul niy hand into tlial of liis weeping 
daughter, and almost liis last words were, " Make Milly 
happy—yes, you are a good man—you will, I know.” 

And MiUicent my wife, and I, ,ind our bright, bold 
cluhlrcn, iiave dwell happily ever since at King’s Farm. 
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(.UK king 
“ who never 
said a foolish 
tiling, and 
never did a 
wise one,’’ 
us<’d to dc- 
cl.iie th.'it it 
was possible 
to s|icnd a 
greater niim- 
bfi of days in 
the npen air 
111 England 
(ban in any 
other cotintiy 
III the woild. 
Kol only was 
rharles II. a pretty good authoiiiy <in the subject of 
Continental holiday-m.iking, but he li.ibitualiy tested 
the phcabiliiy of the English cliiiintc. He was .an 
early riser, and was frc(|ucntly otii in -St, James s I’avk 
with his spaniels, or feeding llie ducks before the 
greater mimbcrof his subjects were astir. He was a 
famous walker, and not only took long esrur-sions, but 
went at a pace which maile it exceedingly difficult for 
any unfortunate courtier who happened to be his com¬ 
panion to keep up with him. 

Unhappily too many of us ha\’c lost or have never 
acquired the habit of early rising. Those who are ac¬ 
customed in spring and summer weather to welcome 
the •* smiling morn,” and watch the growing glory of 


the sun, will learn that this is in itsclfahohday between 
sleeping .and working. Too many of us aie skives to 
late hours, to l.iie and excessive dinners, and to the 
jiractice of Uking stimularns intended to act as seda¬ 
tives just before going wearily to bed. Of course 
nobody can be e.xpccted to go to bed wiih the Iamb 
and to rise with the lark iiow-.i-d.iys ; but that is no 
reason wliy we should retire to rest in the full llavour 
of the lamh and mint s.iiico of the evening meal, and 
rise with the lonceiUi.lied odour of the lark pudding 
still dinging to our palates. There were raie feats of 
eating and drinking in the early d.iys wlien citirens 
breaki.isted .it five or six from corned beef, ale, and 
venison |>.tity ; dined at eleven or twelve, and had 
supper at eight. But in those dajs peojih* went a- 
inajing as soon .is the spring bud-, had o|icncd out— 
and walked fioiii Eliepc to Cliingfoi'd or High Beech 
to pull the hawiborii branches, or rode out to Shooter’s 
Hill for the same holiday piiriMise Those were the 
excursions that took folks into the fresh air, away from 
the nari'ow sliveU of the ill-drained and loo frequently 
pl.ague-sliickcn town. 

.Most of the sturdy citizens, and Itandicraftsmen, went 
on “.Shanks his marc.” unless they could hire or 
borrow a horse, and carry wife or sweetheart on the 
pillion ; or join a company in a b.irge, or charter a 
wherry and so row from Paul’s Wharf or “ Pickle 
Herring” to C'nerry Garden, or from the Tower to the 
“ Bear at the Bridge FiHit," and so to Westminster. 

There ai'e two sides to the question of our enor¬ 
mously increased facilities for locomotion. Holiday¬ 
makers may go farther, but they too often fare worse. 
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When sturdy haak Walton could walk from the City to 
Ware in Hertfordshire, on a fishing excursion on the 
banks of the Lea, there was no other way of rcacliing 
his destination, except by coach or on horseback. The 
cockney excursionists who went a-maying nhout the 
forests of Epping and Hainault were pedcstri.ins who 


even in the immediate suburbs walk to and from 
business; for riding by rail or tram is cheaper than 
shoe-leather, and though the younger portion of the 
community make up their exercise with cricket, Imt. 
ing, paper-chascs, and bicycling, the middle-aged and 
the elderly arc too likely to find that the want of the 


found their holiday pleasure in th^ sense of freedom, 
the cliarm of the bright spring weather, the “ flowery 
meads,'’ the budding hedge-rows. Many of them as 
they walked saftg catches or madrigals, and they 
came home tired and content after a day of healthful 
exercise in the fresh air, for which they were the 
better and the stronger. 

Now-a-days, the banker, the merchant, the trades¬ 
man, has a suburban villa, and London practically ex¬ 
tends from Roehamplon or Richmond to St. Albans: 
from Greenhilhc to Uxbridge. Few of the dwellers 


walk that they once were obliged to take, tells severely 
on their general health and enjoyment of life. 

The truth is that the growth of the fKipulation has 
abolished the old-fashioned holiday. During the last 
fifty years the number of inhabitants in the metropolis 
has doubled. Railways have made Urighton, Mar¬ 
gate, Hastings, and even Yarmouth into holiday re¬ 
sorts, to reach which a host of people will undergo a 
wearisome journey and a still more wearisome return. 
The holiday has become a concentrated effort to go 
as far as possible within the limit of four-and-twenty 
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hours, and the symbol of popular enjoyment is Uie ex¬ 
cursion train. 

The result of this peculiar institution has been that 
a few favourite rcsoitsareon Ihink Hulklays, Whitsun, 
tide, and Easter abandoned by their ordinary visitors 
to the krmy of excursionists. Mr. Ruskin somewhere 
deplores that the Swiss mountains have been vulgar- 
ised by the succession of tourists. In one of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, the silence of the ruins of Netley 
Abbey is broken and the place profaned by “ the 
popping of gingcr-bcer ; ” but having granted that it 
would l)c belter if every visitor to an Alpine licight 
or a^romantic valk-y had the taste and the culture of 
Mr. Kuskin--si)oke only in rhythmical language and 
with bated breath—and if every excursionist to Nclley 
and other ruins forswore pic-nicking except from a 
proper hiiurheon-basket and a silver cup—the ques- 
lion still arises, how are the multitude to reach to 
the appreciation of the beauty of the visible woild. 
the glory of the sky and the solemn splendour of the 
sea, unless they have an opportunity of looking at 
them first in their own way? We may ask how it 
can he expected that the dwellers amidst the whirr 
and roar of a gieal city, whose usual recreation is 
directly associated with noise and coarse ‘‘chaff,” 
and some eating and much drinking and smoking, 
can he at once and permanently subdued, ovcr.iwed 
and, as it were, spiiitualised by the aspects of fine 
scenciy. 

Tli.it tlicy are perhaps unconsciously affected by 
it cannot be doubled ; and wlien the consciousness 
comes, the smoking, roaring, and drinking, |)crhnps 
even the eating, are diminished. The very first effect 
of the tuidcr iiilhiciice of beautiful srenciV. or the 
sulitle moving of the heart by the grandeur of the 
heavens or the earth, is (luielude. Only under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, attending the sight of a great 
mouiit.iin, a noble river, or “ the cli.inging changeles.s 
soa." do men wlio iiave leariil to feel and to think 
shout or make a clamour. 

Who can doubt th:it a process of cdiKaiinn goes on 
wlien ISaiik Monday is celebiated 1)\ a crowd of excur¬ 
sionists, even m the places th.il b.ive been held sacred 
to a recognition of the beauties of u.uure ? We must 
forgive, and ti y to forget, the extrav.ig.inces that acccim- 
•pany the early lessons. It may give O'- a pang to find 
Fairliglit (lien strewn with loin newspajiers winch 
have held coarse bread anil meat, to lind einplj bottles 
amidst the trampled ferns, and crushed match-boxes 
floating in the purling stream, and it may be hoped 
•that somebody is periodically deputed to remove these 
evidences of the animal nature of mankind, Thetilcn 
of Ecclesbournc may be rifled of its hanging sprays, 
that have made twilight in those cool damp .spaces 
where the wood-violet blows ; Dorsetshire hedge-rows 
may be torn and broken—and there is no greater 
proof of cockney savagery than for a man wantonly 
to cut at the wild flowers with a stick, or tear down 
the sprays that droop so gracefully from the hedge in 
some sequestered lane—but liappily the flowers grow 
again; the young shoots of the hawthorn push out into 
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streamers .ill covered with buds; the chestnuts blossom 
in a myriad pink and white pinnacles; the clog-rose 
stars the ditcli-sidc ; the hart’s-tonguc spreads upon the 
brink ; and where the bank widens into a gentle slope, 
primroses and cowslips make a gorgeous coverlet that 
satisfies but will not tire the eye with its subdued 
glory. 

It would be well indeed if every visitor could be 
attuned to the sights and sounds of nature, and so lind 
“ sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, and 
good in everything,” but the manner of transporting 
the multitude to such scenes is against their learning 
to appreci.alc them. From the moment th.at one de¬ 
termines to take advantage of an excursion tram, the 
preparation is rather for a struggle than for calm en¬ 
joyment. It bespeaks a genuine delight ill a holiday 
amidst the woods and fields or by the sea-shore, that 
women and children, or lather women in cliarge of 
children, and cspcci.tlly children who must be nursed 
and carried, are ready to undergo the fatigue and 
danger winch commence at the lickel-oftice of the 
station. The struggle to reach the narrow pigeon- 
liole where an imperturbable clerk issues the two 
inches of p.iste-bo.ird, and slaps down the change just 
out of reach of tremulous fingers; the pushing and 
crowding ; the fierce retorts and strong remonstrances; 
the tussle of two contending crowds ; the d.nm.igc to 
giirmciUs ; and the emergence of the successful ticket- 
holder, hot, flustered, and dishevelled, arc enough to 
ruffle the temper and to take ail the holiday quality 
out of it for the day. V'ery often attempts are made to 
assuage the effects of the fluster and the scramble by 
such liquid rcfreslimcni as can be readily obtained at 
the station bar, .and by the time the tram dr.iws up— 
every icgiiLir tram having started in a tantalising 
manner beforcli.ind- there is another ugly rush 'to the 
carriages, and even after the seats are .secured most 
of their occupants are in an aggressive disjiosition. 

'I'his is a bad beginning, and there should be no 
occasion for it. If it be necessary to Issue cheap 
holiday tickets by one train only and it would be 
difficult to prove such a necessity—what is to pre¬ 
vent the lemjiorary provision of a Sjiecial office at 
the station, with three or four or half a do^cn pigeon¬ 
holes for the rapid issue of the excursion tickets? 
Why should not these tickets be on sale for an hour 
before the time of the train starting ?—or, for the 
matter of that, why not the day before ? Some of our 
railway authorities are still too much influenced by 
the old mistrust which led many trading corporations 
to trc.at the public and their customers as enemies 
to whom it would be unwise to make concessions, and 
from whom claims would be somewhat grudginglv 
acknowledged. The excursion train, which now 15 
frequently so surrounded by inconveniences as t< 
deter many quiet folks from takirf^' advantage of it 
might and should he an easy and convenient means 
of making holiday. It will become so when boards 
of direction have learnt that they have duties to the 
public which are not exactly to be regarded as “ con¬ 
cessions." Thomas Archer. 
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IIV M lIOl’KINSON. At.mioK f)K “Till- J’KOIJATION OK DOkOTHY TRAVr.kS," “ IN A MINOR KLV.” 
I’AKDoNKO." i:i'r. 


.TFR-l.ll.II'S ! Ah' ncviT 
can 1 set' tlu-ni wiiluiiit think- 
in;; nf my dear oUl ;;rcal- 
aiiiU Ion;; hiiicc dead and 
;;oiK' and imw she Inveil 
them. 

\\> were all ver)- fond and 
yet jiist a little afraid of her. 
witlilier snowy-white hair,her 
daik, jicnetratin;; eyes, and 
her ;;old-hcadcd cane. I was 
her favriniite; and one day, 
iny curiosity ;;cttin;; the better 
of my discretion, I asked her, 
half-tiinidly, half-coaxinRly, when F hioii;;hl her the 
first white water-iilie* from the lake, *• M'ill not you tell 
tr>e, madam, why.you love the water lilies .so?” 

.She looked at me with a half-smile, and tapped my 
cheek with her fan that she always carried—a fan 
painted in France, with Cupids and wreaths ofrose.s— 
that I have by me now. 

“ You are curious, little one,” she said ; “but perhaps 
If I tell you the history of my love for water-lilies, it 
will teach you a wisdom which may serve you when 


your turn comes. Sit down on iny foot-stool and 
listen.” 

J obeyed kk'diy, and s.il down on the foot-stool, 
lookin” up into the delicati' old f.icc encircled in filmy 
while inre.to listen to a story which 1 had half "iicsscd 
at, blit never knowm, 

“ Have you ever heard the n.ime of < diver 1 lencukc?'' 
she asked me suddenly, as ^hc settled herself in hev 
lii;;h-ba( kcd chair, and folded her pretty hands on her 
knees. 

Is it not his piruirc ih.il han”s in your closet, dear 
madam?” 1 asked. 

“ You have qua k c\cs, child,” she said, “and have 
doubtless spied out the (). H. scrawled in the comer. 
Yes, that is his picture, and he was my cousin, or 
rather, my half-coiisin. My mother and his mother 
were half-sisters; and loved each other more like 
mother and d.uiyhler than like sisters ; for Madam 
Hcne.aKe, twelve years tlie elder, had brought my 
mother up from her infancy, and had ever shown 
her every care and kindness. There were parties 
in Krigland in those days, little one; I do not speak 
of Whigs and Tories (those there will ever be, 1 
suppose), but of the J acobites and the adherents of the 









Water- 

Eh'Ctor of Hanover. There arc Jarobiics still, but 
llicy arc dying out fast; and you, my child, who romc 
of a Jacobite family, think and know of no other 
King than the so-called Ccorgc the Third. Well, it 
is best so. 

“But it was otherwise when 1 was young. We re¬ 
cognised no King in our family hut King James. We 
willingly impoverished oursches loi Ins sake ; and we 
always spoke ol the reigning Kiic; of ICngLmd as the 
Klector of H.inover. It w.is imk- en.jiigli, but it was 
all that wc could do, for the 11 anovenun star was in 
me ascendant. We lived vciy rniieily m ilns old 
house, for we had no money to keep up so much as .i 
town house in Kxeler, as your hither does, and I passi d 
my days in working at my taiiiljoiii li-.mic, in learning 
trom my de.ir mother to pl.iy the s));iiet, to distil 
lotions, essences, medicines, ainl wim-s, fur our poorer 
neighbours, from the plants and herbs around us; 
n hilst the curate of our parish. .1 man somewli.it snpe- 
ii-ir to those of his lime, '..uiglii me ,1 smatterm-; ol 
l.itin. It was a (piiei, busy, mieveiiilul lih-; and 
through the dark vvmiei d.l^^. when the ro.uls won- 
nell-nigh inipass.able, 1 had jilenty ol leisure, and 
plenty of iin.igmation too, t<i u.aie loinames yl llie 
good time, that I Icll sure was .u liaiul, ulicii our 
l.iwfu! King slioiild conie to Ins o»n again. 

“Through all these eaily ye.iis of my lile 1 had seen 
Oliver licneage but once, when In, a la.l of fifteen, 
t.imc with his mother to si.iy with us at I'rnoinc, 
Tlicy were with us for two tiiijniti>—lor icl.ilives who 
ined far apart met but raicly in llio-,!- days, as is even 
Ihi; rasp now and my ilear mother would f.im liave 
kept them longer, but that Madam HeiiiMge was 
iiiipaticnl to join her husband at liatli, whillier llie 
(.ourt ha<l lepaircd hir the wiutn. ,uid was longing for 
her dinner parties, and all the ulliei .iimisemeiils of liie 
'springs.' M\ biothcr (your giaiidfatlieil and ( were 
little cliililicn of seven and nine then, nui mine llie less 
liery jaeobilCs. regarding t'iivcr as a traitor, liec.iuse 
li • and his f.miily were all lor the 1 l.imnin.in' ; wluKi 
l-e. III his tillII. when lie comley ended 10 teioi 1, called 
in icbels- i’oit even llien, limv genili- .iiid kind he was 
to me! leading my [lony loi miles, .ind telling me 
stories of the fine hulies and geiillemen 111 town, tli.u 
made me long to see tlieiii in their lu'.ive rlollies. Me 
promised to give me some day a large china dog. as 
big as my own King Charles, lliotigb not so pretty; 
but I told him I did not want it. 1 would liave no 
prc.sents from any one who called the Klector of 
Hanover, King. When he went away 1 missed him, 
but soon grew aceuslomcd to his absence, reluming 
with new zeal to our constant game of driving Klcctor 
George out of England, which had been suspended 
owing to Oliver’s gibes. 

“Thus the quiet years went on. and our day-dream 
of King James’s return to his own seemed to grow 
fainter and fainter. 1 think I was (he only one who 
thought about it at all. My poor father's whole lime 
was taken up in trying to make both ends meet, and 
my brother was in the French army, trusting some 
day he might strike a blow for King J.imcs. The war 
that was commencing on the Continent was a sore 
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trial to us. What if my brother were to have to lead 
liis men against the ICnglisli ? How would it be then 
as to Jacobites and ILmovenans? Mercifully such a 
trial was spared him; and throughout that cruel wjr 
he never found him.scif face to face with his country- 
people, until on Scotch soil he met and fought them, 
led by his g.iliant Prince. Oliver had long ago entered 
the English army, and was with the Duke of Cumber- 
i.Tiid at the victory of Dctlingen, a victory which 
made me rejoice as had the armies been commanded 
by a Stuart, or my brother been among the victors, 
allhough I knew that a reverse to England might be 
f.ivour.ible to a rising in behalf of King James; so 
weak are wc women when onr hearts arc lorn in Iwa 

“1 kept all my ideas, my hopes, and my fears to 
myself, for, gentle as was my mother, 1 was brought 
up wiili a certain awe of her, whilst she, in her turn, 
cxen ised a wholesome seventy, such as is still the 
custom from jiarcnls towards ihcir children, though 
grown more lax since my young days. But little by 
little these iiopcs and fears began to lake shape, 
There was a vague murmur in the air, waxing louder 
and louder, iiinil it ciiliiiinated in the rising of ’4?. 
How well I remember it all, and my prodigious e.xcilc- 
nient, wlueh I durst not show for fear of calling down 
a icproof from my cvcr-calm mother. How out of the 
world seemed Devon—l.ir, f.ir .iway from the North, 
where dwelt so many loyal gentlemen, and where was 
all the stir and bustle ! it was some small comfort to 
know that our last pieces of plate were being melttrd 
<lnwn for the King's cause ; and that was all vve could 
do, except give our best-beloved—for my brother Hal 
was with the Prince. 

Bit In bit. but all, lunv slowly ! the news reached us 
—the inarcli on Perth ; the gathering numbers; the 
siege of the Castle of Ediuburgii; the glociuus victory 
of Prestoiipaiis ; the entry into Kngl.nul; the m.ircli to 
Deibv ; .md then, to our .iinazcment and grief, the 
lelreat back to Scotland. Oh ! the terrible suspense 
•.1! Uiose days and months, terminating in the horrible 
(letcat of Ciillodeii, the leaiful c.irnage and massacre 
tlial ensueil, and the crushing of all our Prince’s 
hopes ! And Oliver I ioncage was willi that innnsler, 
the butcher of Cullndcn, and he was my cousin I 
My brother was out of danger, for he had escaped, 
almost by a iiiir.icle, salcly back to Eranrc; and 
th.uikliil we might be, for the gaols were full of the so- 
called rclrcls, whose trials now- followed. 

“In the inklsl of all this, who should apjrcarone 
day at Croonic, asking to see us, but Oliver Hcncage? 
1 was all lor not receiving or .speaking to him 5 
but my ojiimon was not asked, nor durst 1 give it. 
My mother thought otherwise. He was her sister’s 
son; and although she could not suppress a 
shudder when she saw one who had had a liand in 
such hoirnrs as liad been enacted lately in Scotland, 
she received him with an outward show of hospitality; 
and truly he needed u, for he looked sorely stricken. 
He came, he told us, on his way to the South, to set 
our minds at rest concerning his cousin Hal ; but his 
voice was so low wc could scarce hear him speak. I 
sat at one end of the wainscoted room, far away from 
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him, having oniy made him a deep curtsey, expressive 
of as much scorn as I could put into that gesture; but 
when he began to talk of Hal, I drew nearer and 
nearer, until at last 1 was behind his chair. Me 
took no notice of me, only talked on to iny mother, 
in his low voice, telling how Hal had nude his way to 
the coast, and was probably safe in France long ere 
this; and as I listened to the story of his escape, I 
knew, .although he said it not, that Oliver had been 
his preserver. My mother knew it too, .and, for his 
goodness to our Hal, could not refrain from begging 
him to spend a few clays with us, seeing how we,ary 
and crippled he seemed He accepted liesitatingly, 
and looking at me— 

“‘Little cousin,’ he said, ‘will you give me a 
welcome too ? ’ 

‘ .Sir,’ 1 answered, as stately as 1 could, for I w.as 
but little of suture, ‘madam my mother’s guests are 
always welcome.’ lUit even as I s.iid it I thought what 
a fair, courteous countenance he hud. 

“And then, I know not how it w.is, wc fell to talking 
about (Julloden and our poor I’nncc. Oliver was as 
full of detestation of the cruelty th.ii had been exercised 
as we ourselves; and little by liiite it came out that 
he was suffering now from the exertions lie h.id made 
day and night in that inclement Scotland to succour 
the Duke’s victims. He liked not to speak of it. 1 
think the spectacle of woe was ever before his eyes, 
and he seemed relieved when my tnother took him to 
his chamber to rest. She c.imc bark to me with a 
serious countenance to tell me that she feared Oliver 
was very ill, so much so that the Duke of Cumberland 
had bid him seek to gel he.ded before he joined him 
again, and that he liad been on his road to B.uh when 
he bethought him to come yet a little further, and give 
us tidings of H.il. 

“lie came for throe days—he stayed with us three 
months. My father made no objections, although 1 
could sec that he liked not the presence of one who 
had been at C’ullodcn; for he was a kind, indolent 
man, yielding to mad.iin, as he called my mother, in 
all things. Besides wliich, there was no alternative at 
tirst. Oliver had caught a fresh cold on his joiiriicy, 
and the day after his arrival was un.able to <|iiit his bed. 
My dear mother was better tlian any leech. She 
nursed and tended him, made liim possets and cor¬ 
dials, until one day, mightily plc.ised, she brought him 
into the parlour, and hid me place a cushion in the 
carved oaken chair for him. I felt shy of him then, 
with his while face and weary eyes ; but when he g.ive 
me his gentle smile, and said-- 

“ ‘ Sweet cousin, fain would I wait on you ; though 
1 pray the day may never come that»you should be as 
1 am,’ I fck a great pity for him. Then he leant his 
head back on the cushion, and shut his eyes, and 1 
thought lie slept, l)ut afterwards 1 found that through 
his long iaslies he had been watching me as I sue 
in the window-seat and wrought at my frame. 

“ It was the sweet summer-time. I had my fowls and 
my bees to attend to, and was out for many a half- 
hour till recalled to my tasks by my mother. .Some¬ 
times I would steal down to the lake in the wood, and 


stand looking at the clear silent water, and the white 
water-lilies, longing to row myself in our boat that Hal 
had helped build, but fearing to do so lest it should be 
unbecoming a gentlewoman. Then 1 would go soberly 
in-doors, and join my mother in her dispensing closet, 
or store-room, sit to my spinet, or my spinning-wheel, 
or play chess with my cousin Oliver, who was always 
the victor, taking my pieces with his slender, white 
jewelled hand, over which the fine l.icc ruffles would 
fall. One day 1 was deeply incensed, for he allowed 
me to win. 

“‘Cousin,’ I said, with ill-conce.ded anger, ‘you 
are on the winning side. 'Tis a pity to beguile me, a 
poor rebel, to falsg hope.’ 

‘“Dear Molly,’ he answered,‘why not forget that 
you are for the I'releiidcr and I for the King, since we 
are cousins m blood .^’ 

“'I know no ITcteiidcr, sii,' 1 answered; ‘nor do 
1 know your King. For me liiere is King James ; and 
fur llaiiovcr. its Klcclor.’ 

lie smiled. 'Be it so, fail cousin,’ he replied,‘it 
will not .ilier m.uters ; but this lane 1 promise 1 will 
v.anqi!isli you.' 

“We played game after game, .and 1 always lost 
.And that iiiglii 1 did a strange and a wrong thing. I 
went up to my closet with my heart m a tumuli. The 
excilcineiU of the game h.id mounled to my head, md 
when Oliver liad bade me good night, he had bent over 
my haiul and laiscd It to Ins li(>s. 1 knew it meant 
nothing, lie often di<l it to my mother. It was Hal’s 
constant habit from living so much in France ; but, 
somehow, it friglilcned me, from Oliver. Alone in my 
closet, 1 made a vow, in the silence of the night, 
with the owls hooting in the garden below, m as 
solemn words as 1 could fnirnc, that never, never 
would 1 niairy any one who h.td fought against niy 
Bunco. I felt frightened when I had done it, and 
yet easier in iny mind, and laid me down to rest 
with a vague feeling of having i.iised a barrier against 
1 knew nut what. 

“And thus July passed away, .md August came, .and 
still Oliver was with us. We hail long since leceivcd 
a letter from Hal, Idling of his safcl\, and how liis 
cousin liad Ixrcn liis preserver telling us, loo, ilut no 
one knew where our Prince was, and rejoicing that the 
(.invernmenl could nut tind him, although they had 
offered a rew.ird of £ 30 , 000 . Oliver was much better 
now—well cnougli to sit in the garden, to row me 
about the lake, and gather me great handfuls of water- 
lilies. And so the time cicpt on and on, and life 
looked lovely to me, for iny Prince liad not been dis¬ 
covered, and—Oliver loved me, and 1 loved him, 
although 1 did not know it, happy as 1 was with a 
kind of blind liappiness. 

“ And now it had come to the end of August; and 
he stiid that he must leave and return to his duties, so 
well and strong did he fecL It seemed to me that the 
sun had suddenly gone in when he spoke the words ; 
but I laughed, nevertheless, and said that he was in 
mighty liiisie to return to ‘the butcher of CuUoden.’ 
That afternoon he was closeted with my father and 
my mother, whilst 1, out in the garden, had gathered 
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my pigeons and my fowls about me, in the liopc that 
they might soothe my aching heart. Suddenly a hand 
was laid on my shoulder, and Oliver said— 

“ ‘ Come, sweet Molly, let us have one more row on 
the lake, for 1 go at sunrise to-morr<»w.’ 

“ 1 did not say a word, but turned and went with 
him. Silently he drew out the bout and took the oars, 
and silently I seated myself opposite Intn, leaning over 
the boat’s side to dally with the water-lilies, conscious 
onl)- of his grave, intent gaze, bent on me. 

“ ‘ Will you give me a water-lily, fair Molly,’ he said 
at length, ‘ whereby 1 may ever remember this golden 
summer ?' 

“ 1 plucked one for him, looking at him saucily. ‘ 1 
like not to give aught to tin- l-.icclor of ll.inover's 
soldiers,’ I said; ‘ but since you are mv good lousid, 
and are going away to-morrow, I ,vi!l make vou the 
gill.’ 

“ I know my hand trembled as ] lianded it to him. 
He seized it, and kissed it. 

‘“Sweetest Molly.’ he said, ‘you sii.ill give me 
somelhing more than a u.aer [ily tlieii, changing Ins 
tense, and bending forward, ‘ 1 want a f.iirer flower, 
the faiiest in this gaulcn. I w.iut yourself, sweet 
maid. Will you give it to mo 

*• For a nniuUe 1 sat speechless, all m a tremble of 
exceeding joy and sorrow ; and then, to cover it. out 
came the hot, tierce words that s'.orclied up my own 
poor, fooiisii he.irt- 

■“Give myself to l/ur—lo one who fought against 
iny Prince • to <mewlio sougiu to liiid him when he 
hatl escaped from UoodlliirMy traiiors~to one who 
calls the Klevlor of H.inovci, King? .No, in truth— 
never, never, never! ’ 
lie turned very wliiie. 

“ ‘ Peace 1 ’ he answered. ‘ Say no more, dear child. 
You will not liave me. 'Tis enough; only rciiiemlier 
always, whatever may befall, 1 love you. 

“And then, just tiicn, vvlieit 1 thought 1 must burst 
into a long vv.nl for iny sl.uigliteied love, we touched 
the shore, and he gave nte his beautiful while hand. 


and helped me out. 1 walked home by myself, I know 
not how, with the hot tears running over my cheeks, 
and the words of my wicked vow, mingled with my 
cousin’s sweet tones, m my cars, and shut myself into 
my closet, throwing myself on my knees, praying and 
sobbing for pardon. 

“Uy-and-by‘l heard my mother’s voice calling to 
me, and 1 washcil my face and went down. She 
looked at me somewhat sternly, but my father put his 
hand on my shoulder, and whispered— 

‘“Hast done well, little maid?’ and 1 could have 
screamed. 

“ At supper 1 saw Oliver, He seemed to me to have 
grown taller, older, sterner ; and the next morning he 
went away before sunrise, and 1 knew then w hat sorrow 
was. Fell many, many months the world was dark to 
me. It was never the same again. Vet ever there 
arose the lami hope that Oliver might return. I knew 
ih.il lie was with the Duke of Cumberland in the Low 
1. oiintries, but surely the war wtmld some day liave na 
end, and then perchance I might once more sec his 
dear face, and hear his dc.ir voice. On this hope 1 
lived, until there came the news that, in seeking to 
relieve .Maestricht, the- Duke of Cumlxjrland had been 
attacked by the French (ieneral. Marshal .Saxe, and 
had lost ne.iilyall Ills l avalry. Then my he.nvt sank 
within me. fui I knew how brave ni> i.ousin was, and 
that he would be m the foremost ranks. I>ays after¬ 
wards came certainty. .My aunt, .Mad.iin Hcneagc, 
wrote to tell us that her dearly-loved .son had fallen, 
gallantly fighting for ins King bcfoie Maestricht, and 
that one little memento of him had been sent her by 
a l)Tolhrr-oftlcer—a faded, withered, white water-lily, 
cnckl^ed in a flat wroiight-silver box. that had been 
found on him when they sought for him after the 
battle. .Siie .sent them both to sweet Molly, since 
siic was sure the water-lily came from the lake at 
L'rooiiie. 

“ 1 liave that box now, Madge. When 1 die, you 
shall have it. And now. my child, you know why I 
love watei-lilies.” 
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CHAPTER TUK FIK.ST. 


^0 you arc going to London, Harry?’* 

“Yes, Maud: go 1 must. You know 
it is no use my remaming here. Grind, 
father cannot do anything for me, dear 
old fellow ; and besides—” 

“ 1 wish you had not to go,” she inter¬ 
rupted hastily, as if fcaiing the conclu¬ 
sion of his sentence. Then she added more calmly, 
and sighed. “ I wish 1 were rich ! ” 

“Why, Maudic?” he asked simply, gazing at her 


with a loving look, which she did not, or would not 
pretend to, sec. 

“ because you could then have all my money to 
make use of, to get on with in London, llut is it not 
time to go in ? Supper must be ready. And look, 
there is that disagrce.ible man ag.-yn ! ” 

The person indicated was looking at them over the 
garden hedge, ami li.ul been seen once before by the 
pair, but his appearance was ft;U by both to be par¬ 
ticularly ill-timed at that moment. 

Maud Douglas rose from the rustic garden-bench 
on which she had been seated ficing the sea. The 
lovely August evening had almost died away in the 
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vest. The moon, already up, was shining in its full 
Stiver lustre over the rippling water far below, and 
over the iar>stretching moorland. 

Miss Douglas paused a moment to look out upon 
tile ocean westward, (juiet enough now, but on the soft 
summer air was borne the loosened thunder of the 
ridge of stone bn which the swell still broke. Henry 
Lascelles rose also, and stood beside lier, his eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

Neiilu-r -‘.aid a word. The summer silence, almost 
undisturbed, was wr.ipped around them. Tiie distant 
murmur of the restless ocean only served to lull them 
into a dreamy conlomplution. Daylight was loth to 
leave the scene in lavoui of the night, which Time 
was bringing slowly, and so gently, by the hand. 

“ Maudic,’* said the ) ouiig man at last, “ may 1 tell 
you something—very-" 

‘‘ Oh, no, no! slie cried suddenly, in half.desp<uring 
accents. “ 1 cannot listen, indeed.” 

Hut he did not heed her pi otesl. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “am I wrong in loving 
you ? Oh. my dearest! you cannot blame me—you 
must not. To-morrow we part, love. May I come 
again?” 

“No, Harry, no—you forget—please, do mil come 
if you love me. Oli! what have J done ? what hat'c I 
done ? ” 

“You have done nothing, Muudie. I alone am to 
• blame. From the (irst evening wc met ni)’ heart has 
.been yours. 1 know,” he continueci, seeing she was 
about to interrupt him, “ 1 know 1 had no right nor 
title to your affection : that it is to Arthur your heart 
turns; but 1 could not go without telling you, my 
love, my fault.” 

“No, there is no fault, no shame; but you must 
go. Go, Harry, I beseech you.” 

“May 1 see you ag.iin ? May I come down in the 
autumn - if J am invited ? ” 

She paused to consider his suggestion. Her heart 
said “ Yes,” her conscience s.iid “ No.” He had de¬ 
clared his love for her. and she had always been con¬ 
sidered Arthur's inlcndcd bri<le. So nnicli depended 
on the marriage. Harry had been her friend, her com¬ 
panion ; she liked him, certainly, but till llien he had 
hot told his love. 

“ No,” she said at length, “ you must not come again, 
unless you promise never to icfer to this evening. 
You must forget me— - ” 

“Very well,” he replied iialf-sullenly, “I will try. 
But oh, Maud! if you only knew— '' 

" Harry,” she said very quietly, “ do not let me think 
1 cannot ever see you again. Do not let me feel you 
have lost your respect for me. Say flo more, dear; 
let us go in.” 

She rebuked hin\ so kindly, and with her clear, 
modest brown eyes looking him so fearlessly in the 
face, that in the moonlight slic appeared more lovely 
than ever, and he confessed her influence, while her 
very rebuke made him love her even more. Still, he 
was a gentleman, and his affection was worthy of 
him, though misplaced. 

For one short minute their eyes met; then Maud 


.turned avay slowly, almost sadly, and the young man 
followed. Nepr the door Of the bouse, which opened 
into the. grounds, he sloped her. The moon slied 
her most brilliant light, and'left them in the shadow 
of the old-fashioned bouse, whose ivy-fringed case¬ 
ments and bird-haunted turrets told a tale of centuries 
ago. 

"Good night, Harry," she,said. “I am going up¬ 
stairs.” 

“Good night, Maudic,” he replied mouinfully ; and 
she gave him her hand,^ she again looked him 
honestly in the face. M- 

He made no answer, but drew her nearer to him. 
She offered but slight resistance. In a moment he 
cki-sped his left arm around her. “My darling!" he 
whispered fondly, “good-bye, good-bye!" 

A numbness seemed to seise her for the moment. 
'J'hen she broke away, and Vfith burning cheeks 
rushed to her room. S.xfely there, she closed the 
(l<ior, and sinking into a I'liair. found relief in a flood 
of tears. 

Lasrcllcs watched her flying figure, and with slow 
steps turned aside to see his grandfather, the Admiral, 
the represcniamc of the Lascelles of the Hall to 
which 1 lurry's half brother, Arthur, was the heir. 

“ Is that you. Hour) ?” 

“ Yes, Admiral. I have come to say good night.’’ 

“ Come in. lad, come in. Is Maud there ? ” 

“No; she has gone iip-stairs," he replied, feeling 
ratlier guilty. 

“1 want to sjxak to you, Henry: sit down-. 
Now,” he continued, as the \oiing man complied, 
“ wliat is all this about jour going to London? Why 
should you leave me ? 1 caiinol do much for you, it is 
true, niy boy, but 1 can help you a little.” 

“ Oh, grandfather I you nre always kind.” 

“Well, well, you are my Arthur’s sem after all, poor 
fellow ! Why are you going r Are you not content here, 
with the grounds and the old house, and the fishing ? 
There arc plenty of birds for you next month, too, and 
the pheasants are thriving, 1 hcai. You tan have the 
• ten-tonnvr’ over fiom ihirnstaplc, Harry, and-” 

“ Dear graiulf.ilhcr I 1 owejou too much already. 
1 am not ainbitiou.s, but 1 want to i/o something. I 
can work ; 1 ean paint faiih ; I ni.ij make money, they 
s.'iy.” 

“ They say! Who s.iy ?" asked the old sailor. 

“Well, Maud for one, .Mr. Shejihcrd for another, 
and—well, several people. 1 must not be idle." 

“ Is that the reason ?” said the old man sharply, 
bending his bushy wliile eyebrows. 

Henry Lascelles was silent for a moment. Tlien 
he threw back his head, and said boldly— 

“No, sir; I love Maud Douglas—and—and —1 
must go.” 

“ 1 was afraid of this,” muttered the old man. “Yes, 
you mus/ go, if that be true, ^'oii love Maud, niy 
ward? No, Harry, you ditir not! She does not 
care for you ?” he asked, in alarm. “ Have you been 
endeavouring to gain her affcclions ? ” 

“No,grandfather,” he replied firmly, “she does not 
care for me. 1 am alone to blame. She secs, of 
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men like 
became of 


course, I Uke 
ihcm—twt she would t 
She is pledged to 

W coi^ of courstjjBever comes. 

ip anything?" 

t Henry, % 

the Admiral, 
and staringai. 

She certainly wonderawrite or come 


But he did not want to read. He lighted a 
pip(^ and, turning down the lamp till merely a smalt 
circle of Are was visible, he set himself to meditate. 
He ruminated concerning Arthur, his impulsive and 
reckless haU-brothcr, who was an orphan, like him* 
self. He thought of Maud Douglas, the daughter 
of a young comrade of Admiral Lascelles, Lieute* 
nanl Douglas, whose mother the Admiral had loved 
in days gone by. The history is romantic. She 
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he replied. “ But Many self-contained 
and never tells licr love." 

No; hut I don’t sec the »ye-call it preying 
- w » '-■'’‘•‘‘■kt’eitherySitl the old man, 

if you must go-and J think you ought 
-come (0 me in the morning, t nighl." 

enry retired, but not to li^om. He pro¬ 
ceeded to the cosiest room 1 house, a small 
cnamber known as the study,® of carved oak 
umiturc, old engravings, amWling. A wide 
^nuow opened upon thegravcitive in the front ol 
the mansion, through which th^ now threw its 
nlliant beams, rendering the Ijiarcely necessary 

“niess for reading. 


refused him, married, was ill-treated, and died, leaving 
her son to be cared for by her relatives and friends. 
This young man married, but was drowned two years 
afterwards in the West Indies, and his widow, discon¬ 
solate and never very strong, survivcil him only long 
enougii to bring up her daugliter Maud. She was 
committed to the guardianship of the Admiral, still 
hale and hearty at the age of seventy-two. He was 
now eighty, Maud nearly nineteen; and the dearest 
wish of the old man’s heart was to unite her to his 
eldest grandson, and so fulfil his trust. 

Maud and Arthur had, three years before, acquiesced 
in the arrangement, as she would have done in almost 
any suggestion for her bunehi that her guardian had 
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made. So when Arthur had gone* to America on a 
hunting and touring expedition, Maud had considered 
herself "engaged/’ Arthur, on his part, had noticed 
that his half-brother unconsciously admired Maud 
Douglas, and yet he left the field clear to him, 
Harry, quite unaware that his fiery brother had dis¬ 
covered his secret, stayed on, and had at length fallen 
into what he might have fancied was a snare. 
Suddenly he had awakened to the sense of his po.si. 
tion and his love for Maud. He at once determined 
to quit the Hall, and relinquish .all hopes of her hand. 

He was very foolish and wrong—he called himself— 
to permit his feelings thus to gam the mastery. This 
love could have but one ending—ntiscry ! 

*• Yes, my dearest,” he murmured, ■' 1 will go! I have 
been mad — foolish — but, believe me, not wicked. 
She will yet be my sister in future—for ever—Maudic. 
Yes, my sister! ” 

What was that noise ? A footstep outside ! Hush ! 
some one is approaching the window. He turned 
down the lamp, grasped the poker, and waited, in 
the shadow, for the trespasser, who was advancing 
very cautiously across the grass which bordered the 
carriage-drive. 

Harry wailed .and watched the intruder. Hush! 
hush! _ 


CIlAnF.R THE SECON'D- 
AN AWAKE.MN<;. 

The new-comer at length emerged into the moonlight. 
He was tall and shabbily dressed, but he seemed no 
stranger to the premises, for he advanced to the small 
door which opened from (he side of the house into a 
pas.s.agc leading to the garden. The clock in the room 
struck eleven. 

Soon Lascellcs clearly saw the man. Surely that 
was the same individual who h.ad disturbed his 
tSu-ti-fH/e with Maud Douglas, the tramp who had 
watched them that eveningWhat did he want ? 

Harry at once threw back the casement, and still 
grasping the poker, advanced to the side door. 

“What do you want at this hour.’” he inquired 
sternly. “W’hy not come in the daytime, like an 
honest man ?” 

“ 1 mean no harm, young gentleman. I've been 
huntin’ you up for the last few days ; not Iwin’ well 
known, didn’t like to frighten the l.ady. I've some¬ 
thin’ private for you—news from America.’’ 

“ Why didn’t you tell it before, and not come prowl¬ 
ing about like a-thief?" 

“ Reasons : good reasons. Had news—a letter.” 

“Bad news I A letter? From whom? Come in¬ 
side.’’ » 

Harry, cautious nevertheless, made the man precede 
him. Hut the, fellow entered quietly, and sat down 
while the window was shut. When Lascelk's turned 
the lamp up, he at once recognised the man. 

“ I know you now,” he said. “ You’ve been watch¬ 
ing me.” 

“Yes. I’ve been a-walchin’ you and the young 
lady; 1 wish ye happiness. She's a beauty, and no 
mistake ; and if she loves ye-” 


“Silence!" hissetf j 
dare to couple that.I 
have you to say?” 
“Well, you needrill 


flashing '“'Do not 
&y'l name'with mine. Wh.at 


man’s bead off! You 
know me, you say,” c? tii&d*the man, with a smile. 
“Very well. Do ye^ jvr^atwritin’?” 

“ Jt is my broihci^s- writing," cried Harry, 

surprised. “ What tfe > fi#say ? Poor Arthur!” 
Read it,” was comtt reply, 

Harry tore open tii«tnvel«>e. and read as follows 


“ yd July, j8 S— 

“ DkaR fii I, Haam.^u,^ iitmiwniNe fin -^BOrw than anyilimg. 
you can lU.aKi.ic ... fear (tteuthttlly-” 

l-asccllcs got so far; t«rs fillrd his eyes. 

“Poor old Arthur^—dead I'-^can ;t uetrue? Dear 
fellow, my brother ai^ friend^,. , 

“lie's not de:ul yet, 1 liop^,^ 8 aid the visitor, who' 
had been w.atching Lascellcs in^tly; and the man’s 
face wore a look of sympathy, he fiincied. He 
might have been ‘lynched’ .any day." 

“ Lynched !'’ exclaimed the youn^.fnan in horror. 

“Ay ; read on ; you’ll see. I'll wa^"' 

“ I’ve fx-en mist.akcn fora tiotorioiis friminal, anj ’feve no witneues. 
Tlic moh llirriilcii', i<> piillUoiVn tlie tcaul. II ilic> <1<> I'm a rcail Man' 
OouU tye, <lc.ir oM Icllow. We Jull nevurmvec Ru.iin. (:i\-e my l.>v^ 
to Mmid. Rrenk u cently tyhor and tKc ilo.m old AJmii.il r.od lilcs* 
liii)i! <>iic word more. I JS noi‘think Maud lovis me Haiiy, ul.l 
frilow, yon low lur. I've been II, and »hu may love you uhrn I uiii 
giwic. Hut for the lU.-ii crandfctker, ihe would h.ivo lefuM^i me. ’I., 
you and her I leave all J possriA, and I iruvt .miJ lui|ic you will Ik 
happy. TliiMiole (toes by a talc hand. Heaven Musa you all, ami do 

“Your lovinu Bioilier, 

Harry-could scarcely read the concluding lines. 
Thick tears rolled dowti.tiis cheeks, .and fell unheeded 
on the soiled and tumbled paper in his hand. The 
messenger noticed h^ emotion, and, with more good 
taste than might have been expected, waited until it 
had passed away. 

“Then there is np hope,” said he at last. “Poo: 
old fellow ! Oh, Arthu*-! I wish I could have taken 
your place. Wh.u will Maud do now?” 

The man overheard him, and remarked, “ Oh, 
there’s somebody to console her.” Hut Lascellcs 
turned upon him with such an expression of temper, 
that the man perceived his mistake. 

“Silence!” said Harry sternly. “Now, how am I 
to know all this is true ? You will want a reward, of 
course ?” 

“No, 1 do not. Mr. Lascclles has made that all 
right. Now, good night. I have done my work, and 
must be off.” 

“ Stay a moment. For whom was my poor brother 
mistaken ? What is the thief’s name ? ” 

“John P. Thompspn, a well-known character. It 
was in the papers. Good evening.” 

Then, Ix-fore Lascellcs could detain him, the man 
had gone out into the moonlight, and soon disap¬ 
peared. 

For some minutes HaiTy sat thinking of the sad 
fate of his reckless brother, whose love of adventure 
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»ad nsK (R sata* liad got btili up with qucs- 
itPhab^ cbarArsi. Yet some e&rt m^ht be uukIc 
Alas I no ; tbatter was dated ft month back Lm- 
minals of thatfcss are quick^ dii^posed of There 
was no h(^—Uope. But Uaud ^ 

In the midsil hib gnef canu^^ great wave of joy 
.over Ijj^ heart. Maud was fp»^^ Maud Douglas w is 
free'to leceive Avows of ld4|i^ftpd if she did love 
LI— ie.~ u-» jjjg afCeCtiooVto^ she wis cum 
I Arthur had been unconsuously 
lbrother--th«i l|ow hap|)y mj^ht 


him—if m her h| 
manded to givi 
bestowed upon 
they be* Poor 

Hany folded 
seemed bis bro 
the way m whidl 
grandfather. 

Arthur to be, suci 
such a terrible disj 
he could not tell 
searched the pape 
son’s supposed ai 
wonder Arthur had 
passed away fjora,|b| 

Two days lal 
culled from 
of th©' Celebrated Id 
alread) nuniioiicd m 
of Louisc no one at 
cukiil) 

That di) also a li 
post milk “ Sci tnelo' 
tamed, and .i ciiltiiu fi 
bo Aithur Last till s, t 
what imiHluous hcit to 


the tomif^ftftilcd paper whiLh 
^ dcadtpdbutfftt, and thought txit 
COtlKLoreftk the news to lus 
ad^ldvcntuious as they knew 
to his young lift had 
hing to It, that Many kit 
would wait and see Ht 
found the noUte of 1 bomp- 
So fir true—too tiut* fvo 
Tiiten He hid most liktly 
ever' 

iwspiptis gno an utounl, 
jtHitinls, of llic execution 
I lie news had bun 
paphit sinnniiiy, but 
.all hid notiud il paiti- 

inivul with the Chcstci 
,s lil iht wilting il con- 
Lhm<ni\iil!i (nutth 
Inndsomt, but some 
i«d home, w IS dt id ’ 


They St lutly dared t(®ak the nows to the old 
Admital Day afttr tliyl M uid and Hany plin 
means to tell him Diyfcr day they abandontd 
the idta, until in k cidtiitAakd it 
“Iwondei 4 iiIhu dotsnBitL—don’t you, M iiid 
said the old mm “\^cle»ou^ loui. 1 would not 
livt and Ic.ive yon so iii siis] 

Maud bliislitd dttply, llu 
she cast an nppeiliiig gli: 
and huiiitd into the guden 
“Hallo'’* Cl ltd the Adm 
now? Anything wiong? 
promisi, sii (” he asked siei 
“No, sii , ’\Iaud is not ([Alieisclf, 

—that—pool Arlliur IS-’’ 

“Anhur,Aitliui* wh, 

‘ poor Aithui, unless you mt^ut ht & bankrupt or 
dead' ” 

“ Ihat IS what I do mtaii,^d H.irry, in a low 
void “He IS dead ' 

“ Dcid ’ no I’ll not btlit 
where? Hany, sptak. I tomii 
Admiial 

Thin his grandson, with diinf eyes, told the old 
man how the news had tome, ajread him Arthur’ 
last letter. 

Ttais lolled down the poorl 
beaten face as he listened “ (lUiAss him ' 


lushed to hei eyes , 
I at the younger man, 

I “whit’s m the wind 
you biokcn youi 

The fact IS 

'c mem ? Hi’s not 


How—when— 
I you Cl ltd the 


wcathci- 


“ He was tiue to the core to the old race. Heaven help 
me ' What will Maud do now, poor girl?” 

lleniy Lasiellts made no answer Since the 
day on which the fatal niws had conic, he had 
never iimted at the change which had come over his 
dream He knew the one baruei to his love had 
been temoved, but the tenderness for his brothel’s 
inimory ovci-iode all othei considerations Maud 
made no sign she had ailopttd dttp mourning, that 
was .ill So the diys pissed on through .1111111110, 
wintci, and spring, till the golden summer time came 
once inoic 

Maud tound it lonely at the Halt llaiiv had 
quiUtd It, and gone to London to study paintin„ as a 
piofcssion But as the siimmei came on, he s.ud he 
would ictiiin TheAdnmd hoped that the young 
fellow would fall in love with .Maud, and slit duly 
coiiksscd to heiscll tint H.vtiv had full possession 
of hei heart llithiito she hid been aftaid to confess 
IS iiiulIi , bur slic found she li id a willing listener 
m the Adniiia!, and she told hull, when he piessed 
his hojics upon her, all the tiiilli 

“All IS foi tilt best,” ht said “ Man pioposes and 
God disposes ” 

Hiny iiiived at length He had limed his coming 
so as to icitli the Hall on the .mnivcisirv of llio. 
dayonwhiih ht hid first dttlutd his love M lud 
w Is imfugnedlv gild to sev hnii, but not eftusive 
blic avoided a iiU'ihU till afle: dinntr, when he 
asked liei to go into the garden, and she could not 
lefuse 

1 hey stood among the llovvcre, ami she plucked 
some buds thoughtfully, and pissed on He stood 
looking U hci intently, but said nothing till they, by 
soint lucldtn .ittiution, moved lowauls the lustic 
St It where they hid sal a year aj,o—one long year 
a„o' 

“Well, Mniid, here 1 am at list D irling, do you 
itmtmbti whit I said when we parted that evening 
last sii'iimi I ? ’ 

“It IS so long ago—it seems so long,” she mur- 
nulled 

“^ts? I was ptihaps wiong, Maudie.lo tell vou 
how cleat ly I lov cd v on riiti 0 w is a ie<ison then vv hy 
I should not have done so. Aoti/ am 1 wiong? Tell 
nit, dealest, dailing Maud, do you ciic for me—at 
ah '* ’ 

She made no miintdi ite rcplv But, afici a pause, 
hti eyes wert laised to his, a pleading, loving look m 
them, a look he had iitvct seen hcfoic in lluir brown 
depths, and he clasped htr in his aims 

“t)li, M.iud*’’ Ik said at list, “how hippy I am ' 
Foi all these years .md months J have luvtd you, and 
did not due to speik Dearest, tell me did you care 
foi me last ytai, when you lepulscd me for toiiscicnte 
sake ?” , 

“ I am afraid I did,” she whispered^“ hut 1 si arcely 
know, but now, Hairy, I may love you, and I do' 
All * ” she cxcl limed suddcnlv. “ who is ih it ? ” 

A man advanced trom the lence, and cime quickly 
into the garden through the gik. a lady IcinmgOP 
his .irin Nearer and ntarer thev aoDicwclied. 
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^ Oh, Maudie !" exclaimed her fianci^ “ it is Arthur !< 
•^•Arthur 1” he said, running to the new-comer, “ is it 
resdlyyou?” 

“Yes,” replied bis brother coolly, “’tis 1. Let me 
introduce you to my wifc—Violet, this is Harry, and 
liere is Maud.” Maud was blushing furiously. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she cried, “we thought you were 
dead ! I am so glad to see. you—and-” 

“ Married,” he whispered. “ I know all about it, 
Mauthe. ' I was not the right man, it seems.” 

Maud hung her head, but made no answer. 

“But, Arthur, tell us. We thought you had been 
kiQed in America. We saw it m the papers. A man 
came with a letter—a farewell from you ! 1 am quite 
bewildered! ” exclaimed his brother. 

“Quite true,” said Arthur, laughing, and drawing 
his wife to his side. “ Harry, 1 saw you loved Maud; 
^e liked you best—don’t deny it, Maud—so 1 went 
away." 

“Oh, Arthur! you noble-” 

“ Hush, Harry! 1 have had my reward. I got mixed 
up with trappers, got put in prison, was nearly lynched, 
and sent you that letter, thinking all was over. But 
Violet here assisted me to escape- quite a romance. 


I after ^1, not ItHarry, 
May and Mwd happy ,>i 
" me, Masd •, iyou owe me 


you are 

Violet dn^ I,<are.‘^ 
that!" •'•’L < ■ 

She paid her debt m tljfe spot 
“ Come in ^nd se«t ite Admiral,” said Harry, after a 
pause. “ 1 can scai^^ eredit it all yet,” 

“ He knows all said Artiiur. “ Look at' 

• the girls, Harryj ftiew atfcady. Come along.” 

Such a liappy;(gf^^ as they passed 1 All the past ^ 
was put awny,.|^ w &ture opened,-rose-coloured,« 
before them. X^atAr^ur and Violet retired, Harry 
called Maud to himj^^tfae moonhgfat they strolled 

* down within sight (mtojiea. 


“ It is very lovely,' 
sadness in the sound, to-^ 
peace.” ^ 

“Yes,dear,”she replied;' 
and love for evermore.’ 
and kissed him. 

At length silently they turn< 

“ Upon her tover’s uruv shQ 
Aroo^l l‘(*i woist sIbc fe 
Au(l far .'lcru^^ tlie Adds ll 
In that new world whicb 


” he said. “ There is no 
All is happiness and 



tewards, and— 


A WORD 'ABOUT CASSELLS MAGAZINE. 


R eaders of these hol^jhy pages will have gained 
some idea of the nature and contents of 
Cassell’s Magazine— some idea, indeed, but not a 
complete knowledge, which can only be gained by a 
regular perusal of the Mt^azinc itself. 

For many years the Editor of Cassell’5 Magazine 
has laboured, and wjth increasing success, to produce 
a monthly periodical which, i^ilc always attractive 
with a never-failing renewal of freshness in every issue, 
can be depended upon for supplying every member of 
the family with useful and interesting information. 
And the Editor would here take the opportunity of 
acknowledging the many letters of thanks he has 
received from readers who have benefited by the 
useful and practical papers on every conceivable sub¬ 
ject of interest to tne home circle. 

Ample evidence is received from time to time of the 
importance of The Gatherer as an illustrated record 
of scientific invention and discovery. From all parts 
of the world the Editor is cdnstantly receiving this 
satisfactory testimony, which well repays the endless 
tiiought and labour expended upon this renowned 
department of the Magazine. 

The “ Family Doctor ” has for many years been a 


valued adviser of llic readers cf Gasseli.'s Magazine. 
His advice has admittedly done more good in many 
cases than any amount of mere medicine—not that 
medicines can be done without, but that the Family 
Doctor .shows their true use. Tasteful and economical 
cookery: household management; artislip employ¬ 
ments for leisure hours; Sketches of life ahd cha¬ 
racter all the world over ; descriptions of out-of- 
the-way and other interesting manufactures and 
industries; reports from special correspondents on 
the remunerative employment of gentlewomen and 
gentlemen ; music anti poetry ; business and plea¬ 
sure ;—all these subjects and many others are dealt 
with in Casskll’.s Magazine, by experienced and 
graphic writers and artists. 

But the short space at the Editor’s disposal 
does not allow of the enumeration of a tenth part of 
the contents of this Mt^azine. He would therefore 
refer the readers of Summer Days to the Magazine 
itself, in the June nuntber of which is commenced a 
New Serial Story, entitled “John Ford: his Faults 
and Follies, and what Came of them,” by Frank 
Barrett, the popular author of “ Hidden Gold.” 

The Editor. 
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